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form, 8vo, cloth, 760 pages. 
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By F. Berkeley Smith 


Crucst ThompMe-SetiM : *' A Inie piciure 
lb* Latin Quarlci as I knew II." 

Pres. Frederick Oleime. Nuloml Acadrni; 
Desian > ” Alskes ih> Latia Qaanci very real aad aun 
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A Ta.x oil Single 3leu.— “ Nature pro¬ 
duces a few more women than men. Could she 
justly deny them the means of sclf-aupport ^ 
. . . There is a class of men who might marry 
hut will not, consequently there U a chtss of 
women who should marry l«it cannot. These 
who are to blame for this abnoimal Male of 
I hinge ought to be held accountable for it. May 
ihe time come when the atate will settle ac¬ 
counts between the parties by taxing single men 
and devoting the proceeds to Ike industrial edu¬ 
cation of single women who ate alJe to work, 
and to the support of those who are nol, and 
may the tax be so heavy as to make it an in¬ 
ducement lo escape it through maniage."— 
From "The Ethks of Marriage," by II. S. 
I’omeroy. Price, Si .00. Funk A \Vagnails 
Company, New York. 

■niti book is Khievinf w ide pspuluily amens phy. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT 

By Richard Francia Weymowlh, D.Lil. 
t'rllow Fnterrsaty COliepe. London 
ThU work cxhlblis lli« text on which lli« 
msj.«iiy of itKslem ediiorw are aareed, and 
rooiaiuelhe mmUngsaf 8 trptit-Da IlS'di, Lach- 
manii, Trrns-llni. iisclo'adorr, Idehif.Mi, tdll- 
eolt. Alfool. Wrina, Thn llkir Cdlllon <ISM)(, 
WnaU-uttao<lllurt.uldl. 
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se|iarairl|r tlie many Irwnelalluus uecemry 10 
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“ Wliut Our (Jlrlx Ought to Know.” 
— If you are the parent of a young girl, should 

? nu not lie es|ieciallr inierevled in the book 
waring this title? There are great truths of 
health and nature that she should know. Can 
you tell Ihese tiuths 10 her in a way which shall 
mstruri and necute for her future health and 
happinesa? This book aims at just Ihat and it 
is written by a woman—a physician—to young 
women. Cloth. $t.co. Funk & \Vagnails Com¬ 
pany, .New York. 

Arbnel Jnnrnat, New Yntk: Ercry uetible 
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Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Raicwat. 


Why the Magazine of Mysteries 
is Successful. 

] ii iMpira Hope, C<>un(c ud N.« Life; lu 

cditM tad ibe Ur>ilc Adept, wbo Mp lilia an all thtcr- 
l«l, Bippr, hMllhjr and protperoaa. 

We all Ion huiauiltjr la the beoadati .eiiM. tad our loea 
I Bulea ut waiinre oa the uaintial plant. 

»’e arc opliiautic and tee the fond In the wotid rather 
' than the had. 

We hiww that tht r«l ol each aoul b the aaiae t tlial 
•omr time ami Mtm««here itiaB nUl reaJfcic hin oaenaMnitli 
the Great tlnc-God-and he then euenally )ojdiU. 

We try to liaprtaa the nundi ol oar rnaden alUi the truth 
that they ca a ell hare |aa« end happinata hen and bow , 
Wa know that the Great Father la all Lore, all feotb- 
acta, all klodneea and til teodcr taercy, ever ready to uka 

T **h'*J '** *"'* ’***'* ‘" “** 

w, know that the bleated aogela are ever Bear, Iryfaig to 
reurh ..at to ua and help ut, and thin b what we pmbicaUy 
and paUrnlly tell all ol our nadvrr 
Wt lurlher know that there aeryanpelt are ooaauatlp 
jnipin* u. with Uieir laenatea la aMklngthb MafUlBea 
bc4Con ol liflit 10 iltt ud 4tid •orrowlal j tia every pofc ei- 
brate* »iib the truili ol thfci euiemeol. 

No aae can read thb MtFatiaa ol Mytteriee withoat 
leelinc the hlfh rtbrailueia ol our toult and ilao the rlbra- 
tiooa ol Ibure a,eilt who hart pneerd on to the Bri(hlcr 
Spheret who etill, tliroakh ll ‘ 


P ENNSYLVANIA R.Ru 

^2o^XTOa/?S > 90 t.m 2 


Mexico and California. 

rahtwary tt to Harvk r. late 
.... ttiu-tx. 

^^ 1*^^0010 only (taaraa hew Toek pidiruBry S> '. . ajt 

Florid^ 

„_ Washington. 

Old Point Comfort. 
Richmond and Washington 

Aotieosber m, im. I. tl April ft aaiI 
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A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY I OR WOMEN 
0X1 OR [I, OHIO. 

Bcaattful and healthful location, one 
hour fiom Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Exprena roulrw. Full Clais- 
ical couraeti and many elccltvew; 
Large Faculty and non resident Ice. 
turers. Campu.a of t.5 airrs; and 
Special attention to pitywjcal culture. 
Forty seventh year began .Sept. 11, 
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Moet ol oar readera aiedellgblcd loepnadbroadcaat Ihk 
hijiwr Ihonghl, nod to that and tead aa atuty tol»eribera, 
to that with the January ItMic, to CII all the denttndt id 
newwb.len and^uhacriben, thora were |elnied iofoa 


th ae there cree tueh a tueme la the Meiury ol a tnaga* 
inc publiehed along there lince? 

Surrly ihie b the .SoeMal Age I 

Thie it the Age when Mule are reeking at aerer befora 
oe the ttue Prychic Light. 
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>r I Brettary PL. N. Y. 


•ur itenrendoua luccere clearly d,o,e that a reel .pirb 
were b eweeping . rer the plaael, and that ci lart wub 
rcechwg Ml into ,h, great Unknown worU. lor TVneh 
eod l.lgliL 

ll lurther demonetreiee that tlw age ol bigotry end inloL 
er»a« bee guae: that under the hcare el the Higfare 
Tlioaghi nuo a no longer to be a alare to ker.d'tubi and 
I eupeeilllHm. 

Tire brotherhood ol inaa and the Faiheelioud ol Ood are 
he re.lired under the new order id thing.. 

The .u«CM ol tin. Meguinc .peak, ruluneei to the 
linking .nd obrerving on*, who dc^e peuc and haratoov 
I llwr world. 

Iluy a copy of Ua Jaiuary iuui on the nnerreianda. 
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aqo Broadway, New Voek. 


II your aewedealer doi-r 

to|iy. nr >y cenie lor Ihrc* n_, 

-rioe nl Myrtenra. 1, Nr»th WUHam S™, new 

York. Iiwillbeaitraitoyuu. 

Thooghilul people att mr Mr warUtn tniersied iu 
ur Megeiioc. On the lolh of Oecember yearly Mbeerip. 
•me were reeelved Iron. Eagland (c), Germany <■>, India 
1> end New South Waica (3). 
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The Unconscious Mind 

A helpful bii.k lur ireroula, leetclren, auxl ptiy. 
nlclana. Hy Alfred T. BchoflaU, Jl.t)., N.ILC.B. 
Hvo, ckotli, rough «dg(«. <.V) pagra. (lU 
Ii. r. Wrrwta, Kaarea Oly. Mo.: xparetita. 
leathern, pliy«Kun., Uwyer., )ailiRo. and lagla- 
laior. rati not affunl to rnioain tn unuiratuio of 
loiN lueorr wbJirb Uy* IU i>rr<^nii>tuiu uihid Uin 
of iihjsdcftl boaUli, inladig 
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THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE 

H*s never influenced the milkers of the “Standard Dictionary,” Originally costing over ^1,000,000, it represents the highest 
effort of scores of specialists in all fields ot thought. These men have brought all their faculties to bear upon the subject assigned 
them, and consequently their work stands, not as the scattered effort of a few men engaged upon a multitude of subjects, but the 
concise, specialized thought of authorities in their own field. 

The •* Standard ” was not built for a year, for a decade—it will last for generations. Its information is brought down to the 
present time. You may now secure 

THE STANDARD $^.00 

DICTIONARYfor, 

the remainder in easy payments. This is our offer made in last week’s DIGEST and which we now repeat. Fill out the square 
coupon in right-hand comer of page and mail it to us; we will then enroll you as a member of the Washington Educational League. 
When we have secured a suffiaent number of subscribers to assure us of the success of the oFer, we will notify you; at which time 
you may forward liz.oo, and the two-volume full Russia zoth Century Edition will be sent you at once—transportation prepaid 
by us. The remainder (Jzo.oo) may be paid in small monthly instalments of Sz.oo each—about 7 cents per day. In no case 
will you be required to send any money before January' zo, 190Z. 

This offer extends to February zz, 190Z (Washington’s Binhday). 

THE “STANDARD” COST OVER $1,000,000 

304,000 VOCABULARY TERMS 21 BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES 

247 EDITORS and SPECIALISTS 5.000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

533 READERS for QUOTATIONS APPENDIX OF 500.000 FACTS 

125.000 SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS CYCLOPEDIA OF 28,000 ENTRIES 
88 PAGES OF COLORED MAPS 

No Other Dictionary Ever Made UNIVERSAL KEY TO ALL LANGUAGES 

HM .Bch a ayaleiuatlc m»thod for Com|»ondtBc Wnrda. J**.' ««««lh« l't«n » Sfuniih, Oernun, Freticb, 

B ilomjiiui -on# of iho many aotr fentiirfs*. lulun, Sweitith, umI ochrr lao^uafcs can be i{ukklT found in tbc univmal 

nmpleU Dop^mont dovoiod to tally Diction Unfujge-Krv, preiured, with the aid of'native Uncuim, for the 

r VoonbiaaryTerni«~oirerS04.000lanll—belnr -» 7 r r- i • i 

Bioro ttuuk iU nmroet rlVBl* aanturo. 

Subacrlbar. Abroad ,»« w.b, n. 

Her Late Imyerial Ma^q' Qiwm\iccatu,the Prince bonarv the common mety-day meaninf of a word. The “Standard •' is 

[», Ptoident Lonbet of France, Queen Reyent of Spain. ^ „/ that jive, vnu the r.a.iiK»«r mrsni^ line, and the rare 

Leopold of Beljnim, Sultan of Torlter. Man;uai ot obmlete meaninp and etymolofy alterwiid, thiia nuking it the eaiiew 

ludowne, and kuits of other dijniranes, Kbolai. and of all dictioniriei for cofisullalian. 
authorities all over the woeld declare thl» work tbc _ 

peer of modem dic^arien_ SEND THIS I .. . .Z-1 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PANAMA OR NICARAGUA? 

A new aspect bas been (fiven to the isthmian canal situation 
by the meeting of the Panama Canal stockboldera in Pari« 
at which, it is reported, the opinion prevailed that the United 
States should be invited to buy the canal at any price in order to 
aave some of the money invested. A resolution was adopted by 
aa “almost unanimous vote** declaring that “we are prepareil to 
■at aside the valuations which have been considered as the price 
asked and have been judged unacceptable, and offer to take .as 
a basis and point of departure of the discussion we solicit, the 
figures and declarations contained in the conclusions of the 
(United States) Isthmian commission's report." Onr commis¬ 
sion, U will bo recalled, thought that the completed work, rights, 
etc., of the Panama company were wortli alx'Ut $40,000,000. 
President Ilutin, of the Panama company, thought they were 
worth $109,000,000, a figure that our commission considered “so 
unreasonable that its acceptance can not be recommended." The 
price, indeed, seemed to l>e the principal rea.son advanced by the 
commission, tn its rc}M>rt, for recommending the Nicaragua 
route, and now that the Panama company has forced M. Ilntin's 
resignation and shows a disposition to sell at any reasonable 
figure, a number of influential American newspapers are urging 
that the question of route bo reopened and the Panama claims be 
given another bearing. Other papers of considerable weight 
think that wo have had too much delay now, that the Panama 
negotiators have sinned away their day of grace, and that Con¬ 
gress should pass one of the Nicaragua Canal bills now before 
it, and the work be started at once. Says the Philadelphia 
Press ; 

“The American people want a canal uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. They have patiently waited while investiga¬ 


tions have been made and the question discussed in all its bear¬ 
ings. They now want action. If the Panama scheme is the 
better one aud it can be earned out as cheaply ns the Nicaragua 
scheme, they will approve its adoption. If not, not. But one 
thing they do not want and will not have, and that is more de¬ 
lay. It is action prompt and effective that is demanded. The 
wordy war should end and the work of building a canal begin 
without unnecessary delay." 

“The trouble is. the Panama people are saying all this too 
laic.” dc-clarcs the Pittsburg Oasette. and the New York Maii 
anti Exftress agrees that "the time has gone by for dealing with 
them," and "they should not bo permitted to interpose uew liia- 
Urances at Washington." “Their case would receive little con¬ 
sideration." thinks the San Francisco Chronicle, "were not the 
transcontinental railroads behind them." a suspicion that occurs 
also to the Washington Star, which declares that “the whole 
play is for delay, for a postponement to another session, in the 
hope that perhaps next year some greater project may interveno 
to prevent action. Advocacy of the acceptance of the Panama 
offer at this stage of the cose can only be interpreted as a blow 
at all canal construction." The San Diego I'nion says: “Tbo 
entire Panama scheme bas been tainted with failure and fraud 
for many years The recent exi>os4 of the methods followed by 
M. Ilutin in his dickerings at Washington have mmle the pro¬ 
ject more obnoxious than ever to the |>eople of this country. Aa 
isthmian canal is needed, and will be built; but it is not neces¬ 
sary, in order to accomplish that end, to buy a fiasco encumbered 
with all sorts of international complications.” On the other 
side. The Mesfs and Courier, of Charleston, .S. C., a jiort where a 
keen interest is taken in the canal project, declares that “the 
oaly proper place for the canal is at Panama," a view shared by 
•the Chicago Record-Herald, which says; “From n purely engi¬ 
neering point of view it seems like a piece of consummate folly 
to dig a canal 190 miles long, utilising a lake whose sand bot¬ 
tom is shifting and uncertain, when anollier route only 46 
miles long, in which 40 jwr cent, of the excavation has been 
done, is offered upon terms that will insure this Government 
absolute ownership and control of the water-way and at a price 
which will keep the total cost within the estimated cost of the 
longer route." "Happily." says the New York Evening Post, 
“it is not too late for sober rcconsideration,"and it seems to the 
Boston Herald that matters have not gone so far as to prevent 
the acceptance of a good proposition. The Pittsburg Hispatch 
suspects that “some interest especially to bo lienefited by the 
Nicaraguan project” is liehind the opposition to the Panama 
offer. The Baltimore Sun says: 

“There is no need of hurry; the commerce of the country will 
not suffer because of a short delay in the construction of aii In- 
tcroccanic waterway. It is essential to the success of the project 
that the shortest and most practicable route should bo selected. 
If the French shareholders in the Panama company are willing 
to sell their property on reasonable terms, their proposition ought 
to bo carefully investigated. A little care and discretion before 
the United States is committed irrevocably to any route may 
save this Government many millions of dollars." 

The respective advantages of the two rontes arc reviewed as 
follows by the Chicago ,\eu'S : 

“Owing to its greater length, the nature of the channel, and 
the cost of maintaining locks, the annual ex|>cnse of the Nica- 
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ragfua route is estimated at from Si.jjo.ooo to $3,000,000 a year 
greater than that of the Panama waterway. 

“Length; Nicaragua route, i<>o miles; Panama route, 47 
miles. Deducting the $9 miles across Lake Nicaragua where 
vessels may travel at full s|ieed, the Nicaragua channel is tji 
miles long, a difference of 84 miles iu favor of the Panama 

“The Nicaragua route is about $00 miles the shorter for vessels 
sailing from Atlantic to North American Pacific ports. From 
the Pacific ports of South America to the Atlantic ports thereof 
the Panama runte is aliout 400 miles the shorter. The Nicaragua 
route is two or three days’ sailing nearer the United States for 
steam vessels. For sailing vessels the Nicaragua route is from 
fonr to fourteen days nearer to San Francisco. 

“Time of construction: An estimated advantage of two years 
In favor of Nicaragna. 

"Health and climate: Nicaragua slightly cooler and climate 
somewhat more salnbrious. 

"There are fair harbors at both ends of the Panama route. 
Construction of Nicaragua harbors would be necessary, but that 
is already included in the estimate ot cost. 

“Several short curves on the Nicaragua route will impede nav¬ 
igation and give an advantage estimated to bo worth $3,000,000 
In favor of the Panama route. 

"It will be seen that something is to be said on both sides. 
Arthur P. Davis, the chief bydrographer of the isthmian canal 
commission, making an estimate based upon a compulation not 
only of cost but of the ca.sh value of relative advautages to com¬ 
merce, has figured an advantage of $35,400,000 in favor of the 
Panama route. The commission report just returned, however, 
avers that these advantages are off.vet by the superior facilities 
of the Nicaragua waterway for American shipping. Moreover, 
the commission estimated the cost of constructiou at only $189,- 
000,000 in the case of Nicaragna and $353.0.10,000 in the case of 
Panama, basing this estimate on the ground that the Panama 
work already done, for which the French company now claims 
$i09,oix>,orio. is actually worth only $40,000,000. Doubtless if 
the French company had been content to a.sk a lower price the 
Panama channel would hare much better chauces of considera¬ 
tion than it has at present.” 


An Exclusively American Exposition in Lon¬ 
don.—According to an advertisement that appeared a few 
weeks ago, an exposition, exclusively American, is to be held at 
the Crystal Pal.tce in London from }lay t to November 1. 1903. 
The projectors of the enterprise say: 

"It is intended to demonstrate the immense commercial devel¬ 
opment which has taken place in the United States during recent 
years, and will be the largest and most important exposition of 
exclusively Americau exhibits ever asscinbletl outside this coun¬ 
try. 

"It ivill afford a unique opiiortuiiity to American nianuf.actur- 
ers seeking to further their export business, as coronation year 
will draw to the British nictro|>olis the greatest number of pro 
vincial and foreign vi.sitors ever before known. 

"The exhibition will be held under the aus|>iccs of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Loudon, which is composed of the most prominent 
American residents in England. The advisory committee in¬ 
cludes the Ixird Maj'or of l.,ondoii. Sir Thonias Liptou. Sir Dud¬ 
ley Baines Forwood, and Sir Douglas Pox. ” 

A correspondent writing from the London office of Tkt Iron 
Agt (New York) says: 

“It is )'et early to prophesy which section of American trade 
will be most prominent, but. judging by the number of contracts 
for space taken out by American mctal-workilig firms, there can 
be little doubt that the iron and steel trades of America, both 
heavy and light, will bo well represented. The value of these 
exhibitions naturally deiiends u|M)n the number of exhibitors. 
In this instance the exhibition is absolutely unique, for it is to 
be exclusively devoted to American industries, and is yet to be 
held iu London. The period over which tlie exhibition wilt ex¬ 
tend is admirably chosen, for it clashes with no other of any 
impertaucc. 


“The deciswn to hold the exhibition in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace is, on the whole, a wise one. ’I'ho directors of 
this beautiful edifice have for some time past been steadily culti¬ 
vating exhibitions of one sort and another; cycles, shoe and 
leather, naval and military, and otlier interests and trades have 
during the past two years found temporary lodgment under the 
glass dome of the Crystal Palace. The building alone covers 
t6 acres, well lighted, heated, and ventilated, while it is sur¬ 
rounded by ornamental grounds extending over 200 acres. Dur¬ 
ing the Slimmer months about s.ooo.oiw people visit the Crys¬ 
tal Palace. An exhibition held under these auspices is in the 
nature of things bound to lie well adverti.sed. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the Crystal Palace was built to house the great 
International Exhibition of {851, so that in most respects, at any 
rate, the Crystal Palace is well suited for this purpose." 


SUGAR AND TOBACCO JOURNALS ON 
COLONIAL TARIFFS. 

T he tobacco interests seem to be much less alarmed over the 
prospect of reciprocity or free trade with Cuba and the 
Philippines than are the sugar interests. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, published in the Louisiana cane-sugar region, 
says; "Let Cuban sugar pay the duty it has been paying, if 
it could do so under the oiiprcssive government of Spain, when 
taxation was so heavy, it can do so to-day, and even if the sugar 
trust does not get its Cuban sugar in free, it is safe to say that it 
will not lose money. There is no reason in the world why any 
American industry should be sacrificed either to Cuba or the 
sugar trust." The New Orleans Sugar PlanUrs' Journal says 
similarly : 

"There has been displayed, wc regret to say, a lack of suffi¬ 
cient aggressiveness on the part of the sugar planters of this State 
as regards opposing the nefarious attempt of the sugar trust to 
grant Cuba free admittance of sugars to this country and so tend 
to ruin the domestic sugar indnstrj'. This is the time for action. 
A number of planters have suggested that as there is a surplus 
in the treasury of the Louisiana Sugar Planters' Absociation, 
DOW would bo the occasion 10 make use of it. It is certain that 
it could be put to 110 better use than to spend it in the sending on 
to Washington of sonic of our representative sngar planters, 
members of both parties, and keeping them there until the death- 
knell has been sounded over the trust's aspirations to foist free 
Cuban sugar on us. ” 

The tobacco jiapers lot>k at the situation with more equanimity. 
The Washington corrcspiindcnt of Tht L’niUd S/a/ei Tobacco 
Journal (New York) calls attention to the new tariff bill for the 
Philippines, in which the full Diiigley r:ites are set up between 
those islands and the States, and remarks that "with this fact in 
mind, the annexation free-tr.idc Ciibau bugaboo will lose its ter¬ 
rors III the mind of every xeiisible business man throughout tbe 
country." Tobacco (New York), however, calls to mind rather 
ttic CJise of Porto Rico, wliose products arc now admitted duty 
free, and counsels acquiescence in rcci]>rucity or lower tariff rates 
in the hope that such conciliatory measures will make the Cu¬ 
bans contented with imlei>ciideiice and stop the agitation for an¬ 
nexation. "The cigar iiiaiiiifncturcrs,” it avers, "would rather 
liear tbe ills’ of a lower tariff on Ciilmn cigars and tob:icco than 
do anything that might hasten tlie day when Cuban products 
tvould come into this country free, like those from Porto Rico." 
The Danville (V’a ) Tobacco Journal my % that tobacco can be 
raised much cheai>cr in the United States than in Cuba, and that 
“even with a fifty-pcr-ccnt. reduction in the specific duty and the 
abolishing of tlie <11/ vaUucm duty, American cigars would have 
an advantage of $23 a thousand over Cuban cigars." The Sou/A- 
ern Tobacconii/.ol Richiiioud. Va.. says ; 

"We are told by those who should know best whereof they 
S|)eak that all the Havana tobacco made in Cuba coming tree into 
this country would not materially reduce tbe profits of tbe in- 
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creasing home product or factories, but would on the contrary 
rather enhance Ixitll in value, because the more Havana at 
clicn|)cr prices the more blending with our domestic tobacco, and 
tlio the latter and cheaper cigars would lind greater demand and 
ensure better business; if this is relatively so as regards Cuba 
and United .States tobacco, it holds nil the better to the good, so 
to say, ns relates to China, Japan, and the East generally, 
where they have just begun really to iippreciute and to use our 
tobacco." 

Says the Manila yimerican : 

"The possibilities of the tebacco business in the Philippine 
Islands is very great. Probably not more than one-fourth of the 
land that is adapted to the profitable raising of tobacco is under 
cultivation. And the tobacco land that is now cultivated, be¬ 
cause of the wasteful and primitive nictliods of cultivation em¬ 
ployed, does not produce nearly so much as it might 

"Tfao demand for Manila cigars and Philippine tobacco in the 
United States is steadily increasing. And free trade between 
these islands and the United States would eventually put mil- 
liens of dollars into the pockets of present and prospective tobac¬ 
co planters. Nowhere in the world can tobacco be grown under 
moro favorable conditions than in parts of the Philippines." 


IS THE SCHLEY CONTROVERSY CLOSED? 

' I "HE President’s rebuke to General Miles for discussing the 
■a report of the Schley court, his dismissal of Muclay, and his 
reported intentien to veto any action by Congress that would 
tend te keep alive the Schley controversy are taken to indicate 
that he wants the dispute dropped. In this bo is supported by 
the pro-Sampson papers, by the papers that have taken a neu¬ 
tral position, and by a large part of the pro-SchIcy press. This 
result seems to be due to the divided opinion of the court, which 
gives each side some ground for claiintug a victory. A consider¬ 
able number of the Schley papers, however, continue to ask for 
ail investigation by Congress, while others, willing to let the 
case of Admiral Schley rest where it is, are calling for an inves¬ 
tigation of the Navy Department. 

“Schley lias substantially won his case before the tribunal of 
last resort, the American people,” declares the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, "and he should be content with that." The Chicago 
Journal says, too. that Admiral Dewey's view "is the coun¬ 


try's viesv,''aiKl ‘‘must bo history's view, fer it is the eternal 
and unalterable truth," and it thinks, therefore, tliat "there is 
no need fur investigation on the part of Congress,” since "the 
Schley controversy has lieen settled, and settled right.“ Similar 
opinions are expressed by the Indianapolis Sews, tho Minne¬ 
apolis Journal, the Kansas City Star, the Hartford Times, the 
Baltimore Herald, the Suit Lake Herald, tire Columbus Cifisen, 
and the Sacramento PecordCnion. 

The papers that have not been bitterly parCizan on either side 
are practically unanimous in urging that tfao affair be considered 
closed. They argue that since no decision in favor of either 
side will be accepted by tlio other, further investigation and agi¬ 
tation are useless. Some of the papers that take this stand are 
the Philadelphia Ketord anH Press, the New York Tribune and 
Mail and E.x press, the Boston Her aid, the Chicago Record- 
Herald, tho Washington Star, the Kansas City Journal, the 
Nashville American and Danner, the Louisville Post, and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Many of the Schley pa|iers, however, object strongly against 
letting Che matter rest without a further effort to vindicate the 
admiral. "If the uflicials do succeed in closing the controversy 
DOW," declares the Chicago .\ews, “it must be admitted that the 
conclusion of the case is not one that is calculated to secure pub¬ 
lic confidence in tlie maiiageiiient of the naval and military af¬ 
fairs of tho nation.” The vdrdict of the court is “a gross perver¬ 
sion of justice and must lie repudiated,” declares the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, and it seems to the Philadelphia Times 
■ that there is “only one way " to put an end to this naval scan¬ 
dal, “and that is by doing justice." Several papers call upon 
Congress te taka up tho matter. Among thorn are tho Indianap¬ 
olis Sentinel, the Kichniund iUspatcH, the New Orleans Pica¬ 
yune, the Houston Post.Wx Suit Lake Tribune, and the Jackson¬ 
ville Times- Union. The last-named paper says; 

"The good name of the soldier is bis dearest canhiy posses¬ 
sion, and the people sliould not forget that Admiral Schley is 
new technically under the ban as guilty ef romissness in the dis¬ 
charge of Ills duty and neglect of orders. History must take note 
of the verdict of the court-martial, ami none who write the books 
for schools will dare go,behind the returns—thus it will come 
about that American youth will be taught that Schley is un¬ 
worthy of reverence or rcganl—if the matter bo dropped where 
it has been left. Such :i ]miiislimeiit would be enough te break 
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tile piide of any nijiii, snxl tlic i^eiicral supixirt an«l approx'at uf 
the present generation, who know the facts, will be small conso¬ 
lation, when history has lieen written by another generation. 

"It is in the light of this reflection that we must take Mr. Kay- 
ner's advice tliat the admiral ap|>e:d his case and beg that Con¬ 
gress take it up as a last resort. W’c hope Congress will do s» 
without delay, and await no request from the admiral; the dc- 
cire to do simple justice in a matter so important should be in¬ 
centive enough.” 

The Navy Department "ring." whivh many of the Schley 
papers think is at the bottom of the whole "persecution “ of the 
admiral, conies in for its share of ,'itteiition. " What the people 
want to know." says tho Indianapolis .Wn*/, "is not simply 
whether Admiral Schley has iieen mistreated, but whether their 
Navy Department is in the control of a clique, iind orguniinrd to 
punish those wlio refuse to do homage to the dominant influ¬ 
ences. What is needed is nil investigation of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment from top to liottom. In this way wc can, if not right pres¬ 
ent wrongs, at least jircvcllt other wrongs in the future." Utlier 
Schley papers, that arc willing to drop the case of the admiral, 
but want to take up that of the Secretary, are the Chicago Ciroa- 
icU. the Atlanta Constituh\>iK the Pittsburg Dfiftateh and 
Leadfr, and the Detroit I'ree I'tesi, 

The New York .V««, the Boston Tramfript and Jouriial, tho 
Providence/c//r r/ii/, and other friends of Admiral Sampson do_ 
Dot express any tvish fur further hearings or i»x*estigationsof 
the matter. 


GOVERNOR SHAW FOR SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


L ITTJ.E criticism of a liostile sort greets the ctioicc of Gover¬ 
nor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, to succeetl Mr. Gage as Sec¬ 
retary of the 'rreasur)'. Tho Hartford Timet (Ind. I>cm.) re¬ 
gards Mr. Shaw's acceptance as the end of his Presidential 



"Ixmin," and re¬ 
marks that "thus 
this selection, like 
that of Mr. Payne, 
of Wisconsin, for 
Postmaster- Gener¬ 
al. is apparently 
made with a view 
of strengthening 
the candidacy of 
the Prcshlciit in the 
contest of igoq.” 
The Detroit SrU't 
find.) thinks that 
Governor Shaw's 
training in rinnnee 
has hardly been 
sufficient to war¬ 
rant the ap]K>iiit- 
ment. and hints 
that iKilitks may 
have had some¬ 
thing to do with it. 
It s.tys: 

"In addition to 
being a lawyer and 
politician. Govern¬ 
or Sliaxv is. a country liankur, being president of institutions at 
Denison and Manilla, la,, towns of 2,700 and 7<»> impulatiini. re¬ 
spectively, Ordinarily, even loiigexiieriencc with the monetary 
problems of such communities as these woidd hardly l>e consid¬ 
ered adequate training for such a ]iosilion as the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury. But since Payne, the corporation ]to1itician. 
was chosen for the Postmaster-Generalship, the public is some¬ 


what prepared for surprises from the President, and less iueUned 
than heretofore to look for careful selections on account of special 
fitness. In Payne’s case it was obviously the politician and the 
friend of large corporate interests that the President wanteil. 

In Shaw's case it may lie the imlitician and the governor of a 
granger State, who seems to be particularly popular with the 
agricultural clement, while enjoying a wide degree of general 
|iub1ic confidence.” 

Governor Shaw distinguished himself in iSgb by his frank ad¬ 
vocacy of the gold standard when the pditieians of the Middle 
West were treating 
that topic in a very 
gingerly niaimer. 

The next year he 
WHS elected Gover- 

elecded txvo years 
later with double his 
original plurality. 

In i5q8 be xras chair¬ 
man of tlic Indian- 
ajiotis Monetary 
Conven tion. G o v - 
ernor Shaw -. is one 
of the most distin- 
guishetl Methodist 
laymen in the Mis¬ 
sissippi valley, and 
has represented the 
Dcs Moines confer- 
cnco four times in 
the quadrennial 
general eonferenve 
of that denomina¬ 
tion. The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) thinks that it is not a 
matter for regret that a Secretary lias 1>een chosen who "is and 
always has been far removed from the influences of Wall 
Street,” and who "is as free from trust alliances and entangle¬ 
ments as he is from association with great financial institutions." 

Several papers note the increasing influence that Iowa is acquir¬ 
ing in national affairs. She will now have two places in the 
Cabinet, tho Secretaryships of Agriculture and tho Treasury, 
and the S|i«akership of tho 1 loose of Representatives. Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, is also regarded ns one of the leaders of the 
Schate. 

A Nexv York view of this Western appointment may be seen 
in the following comment by The Fx'tning Tost, a pajier that is 
ill sympathetic touch with the fiiianeial circles of the metropolis: 

"Governor Shaw lias grown in his office, and lias steadily im¬ 
pressed himself upon the nation. He was a great figure nt the 
IndiaiiafHilis convention for the promotion of currency reforiii, 
four years ago, aud his s]>cech on that occasion was one of tho 
ablest expositioiisof sound doctrine that tho long controversy 
over the gold standard developed. He is the sort of man who 
masters fundamental principles, and then knows how toset them 
forth in a way to impress and convince people who arc not stu¬ 
dents of financial problems. A Secretary of this class can bo 
trusted, not only to go right himself, but also to know how to 
keep ill touch with the country as he advances. 

"Ttic nation is now. for the first time, to have a Secretary of 
the Treasury who lives in a country town ill the Western part 
of a great agncnltiiral State which lies beyond the MiSKissi]>pi 
River. Wc are glad that the new head of the Department comes 
'from such au cnvinimnent in the Iicart of the country. It is not 
true, as New Yorkers are apt to think, that only a great finan¬ 
cier from New York or Chicago or somo other large city is quali¬ 
fied for the place. Wo have great rcst>cct for the country lianker 
who luis carefully studied broad questions and worked out sound 
conclusions, and who often understands, far belter than the city- 
bred man, the feelings of the people and the best way of com¬ 
manding their approval. The nation is to be congratulated that 
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a Pr«!ii<Icnt mny l<>nk to a Kmall town like Daiton in M.ii>»acln]- 
setts, with only 3.014 iiibabitaiits, or Ucnisou in Iowa, with but 
3.646, tor a man worthy to siuvcetl the Chicago banker who is 
about to retire from public service at Washington. It is also 
cause for rejoicing that the PrvsiOciit seeks to honor such excel¬ 
lent representatives of American manhood as the two unpretend¬ 
ing (Jovernors whom be has invited to enter his Cabinet during 
the past week.” 

SOCIALIST OPINION OF TH E NEW ARBITRATION 
COMMISSION. 

S the success of the new capital-labor arbitration commis¬ 
sion (discussed in these columns last week) will dejiend 
largely u(>un what the capitalists and laborers think of it. it 
wontd bo interesting if a frank expression of opinion could be 
had from large numbers on both sides. The labor union jour¬ 
nals (many of which appear monthly) m.-iy afford an idea of 
unionist estimate of the commission ; in the iiieaii time the So¬ 
cialist weeklies are very outspoken on the topic. The Socialist 
papers profess to speak for the workingman, altlio their parly 
polls only about 130,000 votes, a very small fraction of the work¬ 
ingmen's vote. (Herbert N. Cossoii, in his new book on Amer¬ 
ican labor, estimates that there are j.oo.ooi wage-workers intlio 
large factory cities alone.) According to the Soeialist view, any 
truce orcompromiso between capital and labor is deplorable, and 
is merely n scheme for riveting morb tightly the chains of tabor. 

Tho Chicago Workers' Call terms the whole affair a “farce," 
and tho National Civic Fedcrathm, which started the movement, 
a "conglomeration of exploiters, reformers, and dupes." The 
labor leaders who took part in the coufereiice it calls "fakirs,~ 
and declares that they are "all well-tried tools of ciipitalism. all 
fawning and cringing before tho great men who graciou.sly ex¬ 
press their willingness to consider both sides of tho questiou 
impartially." Tho Seattle So<it\list thinks that tho l.ibor leaders 
show “folly" and "idiocy," because "theycan not or will not sec 
that the conflict between labor and capital MCST continue as 
long as employer and employee remain," for “ to mainiaiii the lat¬ 
ter means to maintain the wage system, and the perpetuation of 
the wage system means tho perpetuation of injustice, of exploi¬ 
tation, and of the robliery of tho workers." The proniiiieiil part 
takon by Senutor Hanna excites tho derision of the two papers 
just quoted, and The Missouri Soi io/isi (St. Louis) docs not 
doubt that “Hanna's anxiety in the present case, his desire to 
bring about a'frieudly relation between labor and capital,' is 
the result of his dosiro to continue the power of the cajiitalist 
class, which lie knows can not bo done unless something is done 
in the’friendly relation’ direction: that is, unless they hood, 
wink the working class into the continued belief that their inter¬ 
ests arc identical with the interests of capital.'* Tho Now York 
Worker says: 

"This iiidustrinl peace conference will not settle tho labor 


question, will nut put an end to the war between labor and capi- 
lal, any more than tho famous iiitcrnatiunal peace conference 
held at The Hague put an end to the war belwecii nations. 
Since Tho Hague conforcnce. tho United States has gone right 
on with its war in file Philippines ; within a few months England 
inaugurated a war of aggression in South Africa ; then came the 
Chinese war. with many minor conflicts. In fact, ever since tho 
delegates of the various nations assembled in that conference 
proniisetl to work for international peace, the world has been 
convulsed with war. 

"The reason is jilain. The Hague conference did not even try 
to REMOVE THE CAUSE OF WAR-lhe rivalry of capitalists 
in the world market. Leaving that cause iu full operation, it 
was im|x>s.HiUIe that any jK-uce pledges the nations might make 
should bind tlieiii wlieil occasion lor war arose. 

"In cx:ictly tlio same way. this industrial pcaco conference has 
not trie<I to remove the cause of strikes, lockouts, boycotts, black¬ 
lists, and injunctions. That cause is tbo exploitation of the 
working class by the capitalist cla.s.s, setting the interests of the 
two classes in direct ojiposition. That cause remaining in full 
operation, the pledges made by Hanna and Schwab on the one 
Iiniid, or by Gonipers and Mitchell on the other, however honestly 
made. .NEITHER WILL NOR CA.N HINU THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE PARTIES TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE WHEN THE 
OCCASION FOR INDUSTRIAL WAR ARISES." 

The Cleveland Ci/isen gives its idc.-i of wh.-it would hapjien if 
.1 great strike were referred to the new commission. It says ; 

“Not the least important plia.so of this movement is the pros¬ 
pective lining u]>uf the gentlemen named above when a crucial 
test is made. Wo will say. for example, that next spriug the 
iron and steel workers will attempt to recover lost ground or that 
tho miners will demand some concession. Tbo trouble is finally 
referreil to the committee of thirty-six for adjudication. The 
whole country, we will be assured by the newspapers, will ex¬ 
pect a decision that will be accepted as final by both sides. 

“Des]>ite their sweet-sounding pliriiscs. the capitalist brethren 
will stand up for the employers and tho labor brethren will stand 
hy the workers. But does any sane man believe Grover Cleve¬ 
land. Archbishop Ireland, MaeVeagh, Eekols. Milburn. aud the 
rest will take the side of the employees? The very thought of 
sncli n situation is sufficient to awaken the risibilities of a brass 
monkey. 

“Cleveland and Iiis colleagues will protect the dear public— 
altbo the public is constituted almost wholiyof tho working class 
—by taking sides with Hanna and Schwab on all important 
questions, and they irill show how unjust Bro, Lalxir is in mak¬ 
ing demands of Bro. Capitalist, how prices would bo raised 'ar¬ 
bitrarily * by forcing wages upward, how industry would lie in¬ 
jured, how capitiil would be driven away, and similar gush that 
wo have heard for many years. In a crisis tho capitalists will 
have a majorit}’ and use it to cast odium upon the unions, arouse 
tho prejudices of tbo ignorant, and sow tbo seeds of dissension. 
They have done it before. 

“\Vc can not see that any good can come in union officials hob¬ 
nobbing with those who bavo mercilessly attacked labor upon 
every occasion, and such speeches as those made by Sargent and 
Phillips will cause many workingmen to believe and charge that 
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they xoUl out Uniouism will be onorvated and robbed of itio 
spirit of class-consciousness and aggression and damaged in 
other ways. 

“ Wo believe that we express the sentiments of a strong, mili¬ 
tant. growing minority of the trade-union nioveraeiit when we 
declare that there is no compromise, no identity of interests, be¬ 
tween those who live on wages and those who thrive on proHts. 
The labor problem will only be solved when the Koekefcllcrs and 
Schwabs, the Hannas and Clevelands, get oil labor's liacic— 
when the profit-mongcring system of capitalism is abolished and 
Socialism is institnted.’* 


COMPARATIVE COMMERCE OF THIRTY 
LEADING COUNTRIES. 

T HB fact that the United States leads the world in the excess 
of its exports over its imjions is uoted in a recent bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Statistics. Many economists look 
upon a nation's import trade as the measure of its dependence 
upon other countries, and bH>k mxm its cxjxirt trade as a meas¬ 
ure of the dcl>cudeucc of other countries ujMin it. If that be 
true, it is remarked, the world is more dejMiodent upon the 
Uniteil Slates than upon any other country, for our export trade 
is the largest, while the Uuitcd States stands fourth in inijions, 
the measure of its dependence uiion others; and the excess of 
our cxiHirts over our imports amounts to $4o.o>jo.ooo a month, a 
figure that is not even approached by any other nation on earth. 
The Unitetl Kingdom, Germany, and France, which arc consid¬ 
ered our closest commercial rivals, show decided balances the 
other way, th.it of the United Kingdom amounting to more than 
♦<>o,ooo.«xj a month. In fact, the Treasury bulletin shows that 
in two-thirds of the countries listed the im]Hins exceed the ex¬ 
ports. The bulletin says: 

"The countries which show an excess of imports over exports 
are Belgium, Canada, Cape ot Cixid Hope, China, Culm. Hen- 
mark, Egypt. Prance, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan. Holland, 
Norway, the Philippine Islands. Ponugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the Uniterl Kingdom. 

"The table which follows shows the average monthly imports 
and exports of the ten countries in which the exports exceed the 
imiioris in that part of the current fiscal year for which figures 
are now available; 


Country. 
Vnited gutts... 

Brilislt tndw_ 

Anstrta.HiinKsr 
Kuropesn Kumh 

Mexico.V. 


Mostii |)i-Hixn 1901. 

Imporiii 

. 


S.'V’.TW 


Urnxusy..,. 




Export X. 

y1n.S64.lls> 


•y-3n«* 

Ii.O|l,S4l 

«.>i9.474 


“The following table shows ilie average mnnilily imports and 
exports of the twouty countries hi which the imixirts exceed the 
exports in that part of the current fiscal year fur which figures 
are now available; 


United kingdom. 
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The New York Jivening Post says: 

"The countries which have a balance in tbeir favor, or, as the 
protectionist might pul it, ' produce more than they consume,' 
are chiefly the South American republics and the United States. 
On the continent, only Austria and European Russia occupy a 
simitar position, all the other countries importing more than they 
export. Among the irojiorting countries must also be reckoned 
England. The showing thus made is, of course, exactly wb.it 
might have been expected in view of what lias been going on 
daring the past few roumhs, and no doubt will be taken by the 
Europeans who have been talking about the' American peril' as 
a striking corroboration of their fears. It is true that the growth 
of American roanufactiiriug niid of our exports of capital has 
been coincident with mure sedulous exclusion of Euru|>ean goods 
by higher duties ou our side of the ocean, but the main reason 
for the unfavorable conditions on the Continent must be found in 
the general depression in manufacturing which has prevailed 
there, and in the growth of induMrial combinations in tariil-pro- 
tecietl countries. How these iriisis, by tlieir attempt to raise 
prices, have really opened the market for increased imports of 
American goods may be seen in the cases of coal and maiiufac*. 
turcs of iron and steel. The remedy for these industrial evils 
lies ill freer conditions of trade, and not in tho higher duties 
recommended as a palliative.'* 


JOAQUIN MILLER'S PLEA FOR CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION. 

I T may surprise those who favor Chinese exclusion for the sake 
of the Pacific-coast interests to hear that the Pacific-coast 
people want the Chinese, and are hoping that the exclusion bars 
will bo let down. Joaquin Miller, who has lived on the Pacific 
coast for fifty years, and bos visited almost every county in the 
coast States, declares in an article in The Americitn lie- 

view that all the people of that region, except the labor unions of 
the cities, are a unit in favor of Chinese immigration; and the 
cily laborers, be declares, are in a very small minority. The 
"silent men at the front, of the forest and the field." he says, 
"outnumber tho noisy city 'laborer,' so called, ten to one, altho 
you would think the figures exactly reversed, to bear the city 
man and read his noisy resolutions.” 'T am a laboring man,” 
be continues; “1 have never aspired or attained to much beyond 
hard work. 1 have built miles of sione wall here, planted thou¬ 
sands and thousands of trees, worked alongside of all sorts of 
' hands' right here, iis all know, for the past fifteen years, all 
the time when not at work elsewhere, and so it is that 1 know 
what a real laboring-man is." "The so calletl * laboring-man,’ " 
he avers, "who is not one in ten of the real laboring-nicn. simply 
it a beggar and a bully. He does not want to work. He only 
wants to get something for nothing. . . . And 1 say that, so long 
as the city of San Francisco, and the State of California, and tho 
Federal Government pander to and try to please and appease 
this ignorant mob of ouilaws, who crowd the saloons and in tbeir 
drunken des{>cratiou tear to pieces honest men who want to work 
but refuse to associate with llicm, just so long will San Francisco 
remain a reproach, as it lias been all the season past." 

The Chinaman, in contriist, apiie.irs to Mr. Miller to be a re¬ 
fined gculloinan. The Chinese lire "the best-educated people in 
the world," we are told, and are honest to a degree unknown in 
Ibis country. As to tlieir cleanliness, Mr. Miller says; 

* "The Chinese in tho placer mines, where 1 worked alongside 
of them fur years, always took time, at the end of a day's work, 
to entirely change tlieir clothes and take a bath. I never knew 
a Chinese iiiiiier who did not. 1 never knew any other foreign 
miller who <1id. In fad. I never knew one of the other foreigners 
to take a bath of iiny kiiul. except by accident. The Chinese arc 
the cleanest people in |iers<in in tlie worhl. except, perhaps, the 
English gentlemen who take their daily 'dip.' 

"lu conclusion, let me say 1 never saw a drunken Chibaman, 
I never saw a Chinese beggar. 1 never knew or heard of a lazy 
one. I sat as county judge of Ciraiit County, Oregon, for four 
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years, vfhere the miners had sold out to the Chinese to such an 
extent that the larger half of the mining pnipcrtics was Chinese. 
Yet in all that time there was not one criminal case involving a 
Chinaman, and but one civil one. and in the latter cose a white 
man was finally indicted by his fellow cititens for perjury." 

The “wild ct)'*' against the Chinese, we are assured, is “sim- 
ply sensation," due to the newspapers, “and there is nothing in 
this world so conscienceless anil cowardly as the average Ameri* 
can newspaper; except, perhaps, the average Ameticau puliti* 
cian." Mr. Miller goes on to say; 

“This outcry has widened .md spread, until to,day there are 
few property-owners in San Krancisco who care to have their 
real sentiments on the subject published. Hut 1 rc|ieat that all 
the tax-paying and substantial citizens of our cities and the real 
laborers of our Pacific empire, from Alaska to San Uiego. want 
and need these people with us. for, as Senator .Morton said, they 
do‘the lowest work.' The man with a home, wliellier he has a 
little shop or a little farm, does not want his wife and growing 
children to cook, wash, and do chamber woik, when he can get a 
silent and submissive little Mongolian to do it for a song. I tell 
you more: the real lalxireroii this co.i.->t is a Christian, and when 
he refiocts that 'the little, brown man' is slurring, starving for 
work, and that his people at home arc literally starving for the 
dollar or two a week, which is ail he asks when he first conies to 
us, why, this Christian man wants to ojien his home to him. and 
his heart, too, and give him work. We have, |ierhaps. the finest, 
best people in the world on this Pacific coast, the select of the re¬ 
public, and we can keep this stand.srd up, and even advance it, 
and do Christian good at the same time, by not only allowing 
but inviting the little brown men to come. For our ambitious 
and splendid white boy or white girl can not get on nearly so 
well at school if kepi at home to do washing, do chamber work, 
and help mother to do what Senator Morton called ‘ the lowest 
work • about the house. The foreign girl simply will not go away 
from the city; and even in the city, if we except the Swede, Ger¬ 
man, and the like, she must have light work and heavy wages. 
My work as a teacher, talker at teachers’ institutes, colleges, 
and so on, has, in the Inst four years, taken me into nearly 
every county In Washington. Dregon, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana, and I have nowhere heard one 
voice in favor of the Chinese exclusion act, but the contrary, at 
all times and places. The Chinese are particularly wanted in 
the great Southwest 

“I can count letters from women by hundreds, begging that 
this brutal act be not i>erpetuated. Our women here in this warm 
land are not so strong. They must have’help,' and they can 
not depend on foreign white ’help,' and their daughters must go 
to school. 

"Now a word abont the * hordes’ that are to ‘ overrun ua* 
Senator Morton estimated that we had abont 75.000 Chinese In 
California, We may have that number now; we 
may have only half so many, but I think, at one 
time, we have had at least a quarter of a million. 

This was when the placer mines were open to all, 
and the Harvartl, Yale, and Princeton graduate 
shoveled dirt in the same gulch with 'John,' and 
found him a very quiet, cleanly little fellow, from 
the Oregon Sierra to the Sierra Madre. And when 
the graduate, the gentleman, got his claim washed 
out, he sold it to 'John ’ for gold and went home ; 
and John sold it to his newly arrived cousin. ’ on 
tick,' and went home also. Then the cousin 
worked the claim to the bed-rock and went home, 
too, * 

"So things went on till the first Pacific railroad 
was built, and when the last old claim was worked 
ont, as a rule, the Chinaman went home. The 
quarter million of Chinese, without any restriction 
at all, bail dwindled to about 75,000. Tims much 
for the 'hordes' that arc to overrun us. How il¬ 
logical that the yellow clement of the Xmerican 
press should be forever boasting of American 
valor, and yet constantly warning us to beware 
of the ' hordes of degraded Mongolians that nre to 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


POSSIM.V Mactay wUI dreide to writ* a hlalory of how it feeU.—rtz 
//j/Z/ord nst. 

“WHAT'S that fellow doinx oot Ibere In mid-occan with a kite?" "He's 
trylDX to up the wirelcu line.'—7'iir (Jrtf/amd/’/ m'h Dtalrr. 

Ir the Kreni:li enmmliiahHi which haa come over to diacover how iruala 
ere mede abnnld (lad out, ll mlKhl tell ConKreae. 7'kt ChKago Sews. 

If it were neceuarv, we believe (ieneral Mile* would even xo so far aa 10 
have bia ptctuie teken for the Schley cause.- Tie DeSraiS Free Press. 

Tlic editor of Ihe OexvrrtAniu/A’lvur,/ahonld pnl the McLanrin-Tillman 
controversy in hiacolored tupplemenl.—/’dr S'ew Vert .Mas!assJ Kxfress. 

THOsr Bttlxerian hrixand* mifhi obtain the rest of their prlse-Rioney by 
eominx 10 this conntry and guinx into raudaville. 7ke iTuItJelUst 
/Wxvr. 

PHlumruuilA will sotvn aend the l.lljerlv Hell and a nnniber of City 
Conncihnen to the Cherleston Kaposition. She want* the bell back —7ikr 
Pki/jJe/flMJ t^Jheer 

HiJtTT say* ha U xoinc to proMcnle William Allen White to the bitter 
end. Plan teems to bsve got hold of the bitter end rlxhl at Ihe start. — 7'Ae 
LTucago Feeas /. Herald. 

Tiik Isthmian canal can not be considered a Joke any lonxer. I.ater on, 
however. Ihe contractors may indulxe in a few dlga at Cnrle Sem's ex. 
pense. —7'VC'Aii'afO Trshssne, 

ORstKAL MAtAKTiiia says we are planitnx American Meat of benell- 
cence in the Hblllppiaea Incidenlelly we have planted a xreal many Fill, 
pinoa along with the Meaa— 7ke .Uamilts .Imerscam. 

Lai CM on the Prat-Office Department may decide to exclude the Cnr- 
gresssanal Ketard from the mails. II is largely an advertising scheme and 
much of Its mailer w decepilout and deieienou*.—7ac A',««r,ir City Jassrmal. 

Evr.v living la the Pbilippinea has ila advanugea. If life here drat not 
(It oa for heaven, it mey acenstom ns. In a measure at lesut, to the lorturet 
said to be meted ont to Ihe wicked in the other place.—7'ir Hamsla .imert. 


Bos I os IS to have a college in which young women will be lauxht elec- 
tricitr, mining, eaginrerinx. naval construction and arcbiiecinte. Ibn* 
baaieoing Ihe coming of the happy day when men will not have to work.— 
Tke SdU /.die Irshnne. 

Nl'uritous Republican organs commend Senator Hoar’s plan to mnroon 
the Anerchisisend let them ran iheir own ixlend. This i* all very well.btil 
what ebonl allowing Ihe people of other ialand* who are not Anarchists lo 
do the Mme Ihlnx >—Ttse Camsttantr. 

A Bostos man found three split InAnilive* In the Prealdeni't mesAage, 
and immediately afterward Hosion went Democratic by m-ons The Presi¬ 
dent will have lo be careful of his English if be expecte to hxve the support 
of Boslon. —7*r Kansas Csty /anrmaJ. 

RAinra terion* bnmor was that of ihe Chicago street-railway company 
which, in isaulng passoa to aldermen Iasi week, made each pass read ; “Pass 
So-and-So, employe.* While acme aldermen do not object to being street¬ 
car emplovet. the wege bring fet and strlcllv confidenlial, none of them can 
be expected (o relish bring so described on their passea—7'Ac PuMe. 
CAaago. 

THR price of wheat is the result of demand and supply; tba present 
price of copper is the result of demand and deliver.—TAr .\'nr i'art It'arid. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

THE BOOKS THAT ARE INDISPENSABLE. 

E dmund OOSSE. ono of the foremost of living critics, has 
been giving some advice to reiiders beniltlercd by the con* 
dieting lists of "best books" with which wo have been flooded 
during recent years. He is certainly well qualified to sjwak on 
this subject, for, as he himself confesses, ho was the first to 
draw up a catalog of "best books,"—"an olTeuse of snificient 
enormity," remarks the Wnsbington /’or/, "as it has probably 
been responsible for similar performances by liiiiidred-s of ambi¬ 
tious iitt/rateurs 
and perspiring 
Cli autauquans." 
tic says (writing in 
ijpfu'ttfott's JAi^- 
iizine. December) ; 

"What the list 
of books winch I 
enumerated as in¬ 
dispensable exactly 
was I have forgot¬ 
ten. But I am sure 
that it included 
Boswell's 'Life of 
Dr. Johnson' and 
Goldsmith'* 'Vicar 
of Wakefield.' 
.\mong Shakes, 
pearc's plays, cer¬ 
tainly' I lanilcLt. t 
must have named 
•The Pilgrim's 
Progress,' 'Don 
Quixote.' and 
Goethe'*' F.ausl' in a list that included'Tom Jones,' lam cer¬ 
tain. because some moralist expostulated with me nfterwanl. 
As I am easy-going, I will put 'The Arabian Nights' instead of 
‘Tom Jones.' What of Dickens? Snrel^_^ickwivk,' I am in- 
dined to say Lockhart's ' Jdfc of Sir Walter Sw!Jt..l_and to finish 
with ' Koliiiison Crusoe.' Here, then, are ten indisiiensablo 
books, by raiinTT i irl ty wi th wdiich a man may certainly hope to 
escajie front the charge of Iteing wholly unlcttcreil. If he is ig¬ 
norant of these ten. he can not csca|H3 from it. Of course, all of 
these throw out sidc-hranches and offer parallel advantages. If 
‘Hamlet,' we may say. why not' Othello' ? and if'Faust,' why 
not 'Tartufle '? Quite so; and the ten thus lead to twenty, and 
the twenty to as many a-s yon will. It will be obscrveil that my 
little rudimentary list coiitiiins no non-dramatic. poetry. »» 
tiusdogy, no history, no philosophy,—nothing that in any degree 
requiresor presii|iisisc* previous technical study. It merely tries 
to come down to the very bone oi literary reading that is in an 
equal degree entertaining and instructive." 

The scope and purport of lists of "best books ” have considera¬ 
bly changed, observes Mr. Gosse, since ha drew up this first and 
most tentative of them, and in many of the most widely circii- 
tiileil lists "a di.sjday of the erudition of the list-makers seems to 
have been preferred to the requirements of the pcojde for whose 
use the list is made." He continues : 

"What names are wanted In a handy list of obvious books nrc 
neither those i*f obscure Indian erudition nor of ephemeral ro¬ 
mance nor of pure every-day utility. Pliny says that it is well to 
read much, hut not many things; our modern vice is to read 
many things, and yet not much. After we have read ninch,— 
that is to say. after we have grounded ourselves on the soundest 
culture.—we are free, if we like, to read many things, such as 
folk-lore and entomology and even the' Mahfibbfirata.' It is 
not necessary or wholesome that the average man should read all 
biMiks. If he tries to do so, he is instantly invaded by mental 
bewilderment. But there are certain books which, if he lias not 
read, be is at a constant disadvantage in moving among edu¬ 


cated persons. He fails to perceive the line of thought, be does 
not understand the humor, of bis friends. He misses the ex¬ 
treme pleasure of fallowing the continuity of the intellect of man¬ 
kind. We have all known such people; at the play they ask 
their neighbors why Polonius is lurking behind the curtain, and 
at church they wonder who the preacher can have meant by 
' Christian' and ' Hopeful.' They interrupt conversation to ex¬ 
claim. "‘The cynosure of neighboring eyes." What an odd ex¬ 
pression !' These arc the people. I take it, for whom lists of the 
best books are requisite. 

"If so, wo ought, surely, to beware of weighing down these 
lists with pedantry on the one hand or with triviality on the oth¬ 
er. Such a man ns I have just dcscril>ed does not want to bo rec¬ 
ommended to read 'Ben Mur'; bo probably knows it from cov¬ 
er to cover. He does not want to be urged to plunge into the 
' Ubagavadgitfi,' for he certainly would be drowned in it at once. 
But he does want to be led gently to Walter Scott and to Dick¬ 
ens, to Milton and to Shakespeare. He who should carefully 
read these four writers alone, even if he should look at nothing 
else, might become a man of high and distinguished cultivation. 
He who has not read these four, no matter what else he may 
have read, is imperfectly equippeil as a student in the rudiments 
of English. It is not a question of whether these are or are not 
the best English authors, but these are unquestionably the wri¬ 
ters in whom the genius of the nation has expressed itself with 
the most lasting popularity, those who have stored the national 
memory fullest with figures and sayings, and those without 
whoso companionship the mental adventures of a modem Anglo- 
Saxon are left most featureless." 

"1 should say that each individual is hound to have a certain 
familiarity with Gray's' Elegy,"' adds Mr. Gosse, "and a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance with the ' Essays of Bacon ' I insist upon. He 
will find Isaak Walton's ‘Lives' delightful reading, but it is not 
essential; on the other hand, he must have read Boswell's‘Dr. 
Johnson.‘ or be knows nothing." The writer concludes; 

“At the present time, when the production of books is so ex¬ 
cessively enlarged, there is a danger that the modest reader may 
despair at the threshold, and never have the courage to enter the 
libraiy at all. He knows not where to start among the endless 
myriads of volumes, and he raiiy easily perish of perpetual thirst 
in the very fountain of literary waters. But, fortunately, the 
chaos is not so pathless as it seems, and for some reason or other 
which defies analysis there are a few works among these mil¬ 
lions whicli have contrived, preeminently, to attract and to bold 
the attention of Englishmen, generation after generntion. There 
are not very many of these; a considerable proportion of them 
are exceedingly short, and there is no reason wliy the busiest of 
men. if his notice is definitely drawn to them, should not be able 
to master them all. with no special elTort or ex[>enditure of time. 
If ho docs BO, he is equipped for private reading; bo has the 
threads in his own hand, and has but to follow them in whatever 
direction be wishes them to lead him. But be is almost sure to 
make mistakes and lose his time if be has not a guide to the 
greatest names at the outset, and to supply this guide is. in my 
opinion, the proper aim and the only excuse for the existence of 
tabulated lists of'The Best Books.'" 


Emperor William as an Art Patron.— Not content 
with his multitudinous activities in other fields, the Kaiser has 
blossomed out as an art patron and critic. Some time ago ho 
conceived the idea of creating a "Sieges Alice,"—an avenue bor¬ 
dered by heroic statuary representing the great victors of the 
Gorman race—and he entrusted its execution to the accomplished 
sculptor. Prof. Keinhold Begas, The plan having been success¬ 
fully carried to completion. Emperor William gave a dinner in 
the royal palace to the collaborating artists, and took advan¬ 
tage of the occasion to ventilate his views on art. Comparing 
himself to the art pntrons of the Renaissance, he expressed the 
belief that he, like tliem^ had encouraged the formation of a dis¬ 
tinctive school of art. He said that Germany could proudly point 
to ninny artistic productions almost equaling in excellence those 
of the classical era, and be hoped that German art would remaia 
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Of course, as things go Co-rlay, tlio views 
of potentates on matters of general esthet¬ 
ics are seldom ira|x>rtant eiKiut'li to lie tii- 
tcrosting, or grotesque enough to be amus¬ 
ing, and right here lies the distinction <>r 
the Kaiser. Where King Edu-anl. on such 
an occasion, would have coiiKiieil himself 
to safe platitudes, and our own President 
would probably have spoken under julvice 
from some competent |>crson, the Kaiser 
trusts naively to the inspiration of the |K>st> 
praudial moment. Is there another mon¬ 
arch of our times who has never learned 
the fear of seeming ridiculous?" 


OPENING OF THE GRAND OP¬ 
ERA SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


PROMINENT FIGURES IN THIS SEASON'S GRAND OPERA. 


T he ninth season of grand opera under 
the dirttctlon of Maurice (Irau liegan 
on December *3 in the Metropolitan Oiwra 
Mouse, New York. Contrary to the usual 
custom, a Wagner opera —"Tristan und 
Isolde" — was presented on the ojiening 
night. Mr. Walter Danirosch conducted, 
and the Icatling r6les w'cre taken by 'I'cr- 
nina and Van Dyck. In the same week 
were presenteil Gounod's "Romeo et Ju¬ 
liette" and “Faust," and LKniixetti's "Dun 
Pasquale," the east including Albert Reiss, 

Maurice Declery. buigi Tavecchia. and sev¬ 
eral other new singers. The honors of the 
opening performance, declares the New 
York Tribune, "went to Fraulcin Tornina, 
who was marvelously eloquent in voice, 
pose, gesture, and facial expression." "Tlio 
the numerous audience might have lieen 
more demonstrative in its expression of 
approval, considering the excellence of the 
reprcscotation,” continues the same paper. 

"it paid the beautiful tribute of rapt and 
earnest attention." The New York Evening 
Porf comments with some surprise on the 
choice of “Tristan und Isolde " ns the open¬ 
ing opera, remarking that "the times have 
changed indeed." "Where arc the proph¬ 
ets who predicted in iSSb that the prutluction of 'Tristan' in 
New York was the beginning of the end of the Wagner craie?" 
it asks; "what has become of those to whom it was ' uosingable,' 
‘a monstrosity,' 'highercat-music.' and so on?" The New York 
Timet says, in similar vein: 

"There is a general public to be reckoned with in the Ojicm 
House, and half a doxen years ago Its tastes would have made 
the opening of a season with ' Tristan und Isolde* a hazardous 


while it is satisfied to accc])t 'Tristan und Isolde ’ in the light of 
a dramatic function and to assume toward it at least an outward 
aspect of seriousness. With this in view, the tilling of the house 
last night, the opening night of the season, when the externals of 
an opera season, rather than its substance, might be cxjwcted to 
make the most natural appeal, h.ad a meaning not to be disre¬ 
garded. With all our frivolity in iirt affairs, we have made i>er- 
ceptibic advances. If at some happy period in the impenetrable 
future we shall come to take all our opera as earnestly as we now 


true to the antique traditions. "Art," he said, "should educate 
the jieople and offer ideals to the lower classes after a hard 
day’s toil. The cultivation of the ideal is the highest mission of 
civilization, and if we are to l>c and remain a model for other 
nations in this respect, the whole )>cop]o must work in unison. 
. . . I nail lands there is the deepest respect for German sculpture. 
May this be maintained." 

Commenting on the Kaiser's utterance, the New York 
Evening Post declares that the staudiiig reproach against mod¬ 
ern German sculpture is its "dull, pseudo- 
classical quality," and that the Em]>erur 
seems to wish to omphasiie this commoii- 
placeness. It continues 


ex[>erimcnt. That Mr. Orau was not afraid of the attitude of 
this general public last night is the really signiheant fact in this 
matter. To be sure, there is not the least reason in the world 
why Gounod's ' Romeo ct Juliette ' should not bo pre.senled with 
the same spirit of arlisticilevotion on the part of Ixitli {rerforniers 
and public as that which we find in the ])erforniances of Wagner's 
later dramas at the .Mc(ro|>olitan, but we have not 3'ec reached 
(hat state of blessedness, nor .*ire we likely to do so while the 
singer and not the work is the center of interest. The public 
still regards such works as Gounod's a.s vocal entertainments. 
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take ‘Tristan und’lsoldc,* the problem of a |icrmanent lyric in* 
atitution in New York will be close to solution." 

The New York Commercial Ativertiser says: 

“The superb acting and elTectivc declamation of Van Dyck, 
the satisfaction that is over found in Bisphara's picturesque Kur* 
venal and Temina's beautiful delivery of the ' Liebestod' were 
sufBcient to raise it far al)«>ve the commonplace. No man, since 
Niemann, has been able to invest the death of Tristan with such 
poignant tragedy as Van Dyck does. An accomplished actor, 
he not only knows thoroughly the routine, but he has moments of 
genuine inspiration. A master of pose, gesture, and facial ex¬ 
pression, he drives home his points with si surety and an effec¬ 
tiveness that spell absolute conviction. Ilis personality seems 
entirely to be submerged in the part, and he gives himself to it 
generously and without restraint. And. unlike in the second 
act, the music hampers him but very little. It is practically 
atraight declamation. Ilis pbnising tlmmgliont is that of an 
artist, and bi.H lapses from pitch, very few as compared with those 
in lyric passages, are of small accimnt. Ilis third net of ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde ‘ must be placed by the side of his Logo in ' Das 
Rhcingold' and his Sigmund in the second act of ‘ Die Walkilre.' 
Of Temina's Isolde from lieginning to end. there is nothing to 
add to what has been said in this column time and again. It is 
one of the most completely beautiful inipcrsonaiions of the oper¬ 
atic stage, and the better one becomes acquainted with it, the 
more it appeals to him. A royal princess she is with all the pride 
and arrogance of her rank ; yet she is a fond, loving, guilty wo¬ 
man. The psychological blending of these two elements is so 
fine that it all but defeats analysis." 


THE HENLEY-STEVENSON CONTROVERSY. 
OT for many years has a storm of controversy been aroused 
in literary circles equaling in bitterness and intensity 
that precipitated by Mr. W. E. Henley’s derogatory article on 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the December Pail Atall Magatint 
{see The Literary Diuest, December 14), The overwhelming 
consensus of opinion, as voiced in the literary journals both of 
England and of this country, is one of coiidcmiiiitionof Mr, Hen¬ 
ley,—a condemnation that at times becomes scathing denuncia¬ 
tion. For example, the London .Saliiritaj' Review (November 
}o), under the title “Literary Leprosy," declares that "this at¬ 
tack on Stevenson would have been unpleas.'int and unworthy 
enough If published in his lifetime when Stevenson could answer, 
but published long after his death, it becomes, in plain words, the 
only words that lit the offense, cowardly and malignant." The 
article, which is written throughout in this tone, concludes with 
the following paragraph: 

"This la.st instance of the fragility of literary friendship sets 
one thinking what it is in the pursuit of letters as a profession 
that so often, if not usually, in oue way or another corrupts the 
manhood of literary men. And we sjienk of rciil men of letters 
in this instance; we do not refer to the miserable crowd of spu- 
rious imitators, who dub theiin<«Ives 'literary men.' It is a pain¬ 
ful phenomenon observed many centuries ago. Men of letters 
know it themselves. The title of this article is a phrase taught 
us by one of the best and best-known English men of letters 
now living; one who has lived amongst the cream of them all his 
Jife. Leigh Hunt was not the first nor the last literary leper, 
ft is a pity they can not be isolated and outlawed as are lepers in 
the flesh. We should be glad if tve could say that this paltry 
.exhibition of envy, jealousy, and spite was without pariillel. 

■ Unfortunately the past makes any such statement impossible, 
and we are not sanguine of the future justifying It any the more. 
■Still, it is too bad 11 case to ignore. If the world lets this pa.ss, 
ithere is an end of all confidence and of any real friendship 
amongst authors and meu of letters." 

The I-ondon Aciuiemy (November 23). in its characterization 
of Mr. Henley as "The Candid Friend," is less severe In some of 
its judgments, but comes to the same general conclusion. It 

"If Mr. Henley's article is a s|>ccimen of the ' new biography ' 
from the pen of the friend who knows, then give us the otScial 


Life. We have already said what we thought of Mr. Balfour's 
colorless but coiiscientions Life; but that, in conjunction with 
the Letters and Mr. Colvin's biographical chapters, gives, we 
believe, the true picture of the man. Mr. Henley's pages, with 
tbeir trivial accusations of frailty, add nothing, prove nothing. 

“Stevenson is beyond the reach of praise or blame. Ho was 
neither whole saint nor whole sinner, but, like most of ns, some¬ 
thing of both. He was a man of infinite v.nriety. In early life 
his many-sided nature, his lively fancy, his eagerness for experi¬ 
ence ran him hither and thither: later it settled into a broad, 
deep stream. He could always be kind, and just, and sym]ia- 
thetic in his estimate of others. Thut his paper on Bums .shows. 
Ho knew how little we uiidei'stand one another, how ' greatly 
dark ‘ a man we have known even for thirteen years may be.” 

In the opinion of William L. Aldcn, London correspondent of 
the New York Times iiaturtiay Review, Mr. Henley's article 
was "a mistake from beginning to end." " Nearly every one will 
feel sorry that it was ever written.” lie says, "but the sorrow will 
be more for Mr. Henley than for Stevenson." Julian Haw¬ 
thorne. writing in the Philadelphia Aiorth American Btmi Sup- 
picment (l>eceinl>er 14), excoriates Mr. Henley in burning 
words. " The rascality of his acliicveincnt," he says," is equaled 
by its cowardice and impudence only. . . . Liteniry felon he is, 
and also as.sassin of friendship, dcliler of the dead, and betrayer 
of every relation of fellowship and moral obligation." The New 
York Times Saturday Review (November 30), reviewing the 
whole subject in much more moderate vein, concedes that there 
is a certain amount of truth iu Mr, Henley's (luint of view. Out 
of an “official biography," it says, a true portrait can not |M>ssi- 
bly come, because in such a biography "there must be no shad¬ 
ows either ill the figure or in the liackground." It continues: 

“Mr. Henley may, and probably does, exjiect iiii outbreak of 
wrath for bis candor. And indi^ lie does not help matters 
much, for the sooty streaks wherewith he defaces the image pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Balfour can not bo taken fur a likeness either, as 
we have said. And his woi k U thus not useful, except to relieve 
his own mind. When Carlyle was disgusted with Archdeacon 
Hare's life of Sterling, his disgust took the rational form of ma¬ 
king one of his own. which remains the most artistieof bis books, 
and the most artistic biography in the English language. So 
long as the candid friend is not prepared to undertake the work 
himself [Since this was printed an announcement of such a work 
by Mr. Henley has Irem made.— Ciiitor Literary Diuxst J, he 
may as well perhaps restrain his pen," 

Mr. Henley is not without vigorous defenders. A writer in 
London IMerature (November 30) declares that "Mr. Henley 
did not dream that he would be suspected of advertising hi.H own 
importance and of charging Stevenson with ingratitnde, when 
he produced credentials to show that his own masculine and un¬ 
draped representation of Stevenson was truer to life than the 
conventional, emasculate substitute fora (loitrait offered by inju¬ 
dicious friends." A correspondent of the Loudon Academy (De- 
cemlier 14) descrilics Mr. Henley's action sis that of a man who. 
“seeing a smooth, clinr.Tcterlcss. utiliko portrait of a beloved 
face, takes a brush full of dripping paint, lurid or black it may 
be, and blots it out.” His action may have been unwise, but "to 
those of us who know and love him the one thing inconceivable 
is that any motive base or unworthy could have, however uncon¬ 
sciously, influenced the article." The St. Louis Mirror (Decem¬ 
ber ii)> saj-s; 

"Out upon all this maudlin sympathy with .Stevcn.son after the 
' attack ' by Henley. Henley's protest was not so much against 
Stevenson's self as against the false, simpering, pathetic picture 
others had drawn of his* Lewis.' Henley protested against an 
emasculated Stevenson, and Henley did right, if ever man did. 
Ho has told the truth as he saw it. He saw Stevenson as a man. 
not as a gial. There is no doubt in the world that Stevenson did 
become ii prig. To be sure he was a delightful prig, but, never¬ 
theless. a prig. . . . Stevenson was a mortal being. Ho hud bis 
faults. When Hculcy points them out, the world cries' sacri¬ 
lege.’ It was no sacrilege. It was a service to the memory of 
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snson, yea, even tho it be true that Henley and Stevenson 
eiuarreled. Henley objects to an emasculated and evisce* 
1 SStevenaon, So does everybody else—except the ladylike 
oTxsi wUo want to think of R. L. S. as a sort of sugar>coated 
1 til y who contrived a new trick of blending the minor poet in 
rul licking Stoic. So far as the two men are concerned, Hen- 
it* the p^renter, That he is nut so well known argues nothing. 
4. iC anything, in his favor that he has nut caught the fancy 
t lias made Stevenson an idol and bis life almost an idyl, 
vesnson has his value, and it is a high value. But Henley is 
;rii->py num, the man who does the heroic without |>oaing, and 
wit.hal as gentle, without wallowing in self-contemplative gen- 
ness, as tho author of ’Will of tho Mill.* Henley is just 
<jvi>Sh of a man to he arouseil to ire by the namby-pamby Ste- 
-iison that is becoming fixed in {lopular opinion, through the 
icliiccriniinate superficializingof some nnjienetrative critics l>oth 
: men and books. Henley has done no harm to Stevenson, or 
1 liimsclf. lie has done a service to truth,** 
i'sn attempt was made by London newspaper men to interview 
dr. Lleuloy. but all they could get out of him was a quotation 
trotn Bishop Berkeley; **They say. What say they? Let them 
say.** In an *’ Impression of the Week.**contributed by Mr. Hen¬ 
ley to the London Spkere, be made, however, the following ad¬ 
denda to his article: 

•* Last week Mr. Greenwood asked me a question: Did the 
lute R. L. S. (I can not with the shrieks of the Bandar Log still 
shrilling to the Empyrean, I dare not he more particular) look as 
selhsli in life as he looks in his portraits* There can be but one 
answer; He did not. In the photographs we have of him there is 
nothing perforce of tbe'brilliancy. the color, the mobility, the im¬ 
pudence t*tis the sole word) which his features wore. As for the 
'changeling,* let Mr. Greenwood turn to the eigbt-and-twenty 
volumes of the 'Edinburgh Edition.* If the changeling were 
ever anywhere at nny lime, he will certainly l>e there.** 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, the editor of Stevenson's “Letters.** de¬ 
clares that he will reply to Mr. Henley in bis “own time and 
manner." The light he can throw upon the subject will bo that 
of “both an earlier and a later friend of Stevenson than Mr. 
Henley was; and one whoso intimacy with him was at no time 
broken by misunderstanding. Meanwhile," he says, “the public 
will do wisely not to let the image they had previously formed of 
litm from his books and bis letters be disturbed." 


SHOULD THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOM¬ 
EN BE THE SAME AS THAT OF MEN? 

HE statement is made, by a woman professor in a college 
for women, that nil Intelligent and unprejudiced persons 
now concede that the intellectual development of women is sub¬ 
ject to the same laws as that of men. She distinguishes, how¬ 
ever, hetvreen the preliminary general training which has Intel- 
lectusl snd moral development for its main object, and the 
specializeii work which presupposes such development. She 
thinks there should be a difference in the education of the sexes 
when that grade of study is reached which is represented by the 
freely eketive work of colleges, the graduate work of universi¬ 
ties, end the professional work of technical departments and 
Kbonls. This writer, Celestia S. Parrish {EiiiUixliuHnl Ret'iew, 
November), says that at first sight it would seem that college 
men and women who choose teaching as a profession ought to 
have exactly the same training; but, she observes, the main 
educaUonal fields open to women are the primary and secondary 
liepaTtmeDts, and this will beyond doubt cause some difference 
hetweenthe training of the majority of men and the majority 
ef women who intend to teach. In professions other than teach- 
big, still greater differences ore to be found; 

"It it not entirely true that men and women who are physi¬ 
cians have the same diseases to deal with. It is true that very 
many more diseases are common to both men and women-than 
are pocnllar to cither sex, and that phv.sicians must nil know 
tbeieoomnioe diseases: but it Is also true that women pliysicians 


will be very seldom called upon to treat any of the diseases pe¬ 
culiar to men. and that they will rarely, if ever. s|>ecialize in 
them. It must be granted that there is no more reason in the 
nature of things that women should not specialise in men's dis¬ 
eases than that men should not specialize in diseases peculiar to 
women ; but one cause of the growing demand for women physi¬ 
cians is that women, and the men who are their natural protec¬ 
tors, are coming more and more to believe that the attendance of 
a man physician n{K>n a woman Is, In some cases, unnatural, to 
say the least. Hence, women physicians will more and more, 
perhaps, s]>eeialize in diseases ]>eculiar to women. Because of 
their greater sympathy with and love for little children, chil¬ 
dren's diseases will probubly lie more and more given over to 
them. The )x>sition of family physician itnd counselor, iu which 
sanitary supervision and the hygiene and physico-moral instruc¬ 
tion of childn-n form an important part, has sought women phy¬ 
sicians. There may, and probably will, bo here an increasing 
demand. Naturally, any difference of function will and should 
tend to cause a corresponding tliffercncc of training.” 

This writer’s further o|iinion is that in the etluvation of men 
who are to become hnsbumls and of women who will become 
wives there should bo snlhricnt tlilTcrenco "to allow each to as¬ 
sume different phases of the complex work which the home and 
the family ncccssitnte." She says there arc certain functions or 
duties in household economy’* whose proper ]>crformance piesup- 
poses more s])ecial knowledge than is needed by physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, or members of any other profession." These 
duties are now almost universally left to the wife, at least in 
cases where the husliand must su]>[xirt the family. Sucli dnties 
are the sanitary supervision of the home, the selection and prep¬ 
aration of the food, and the main social direction of the family 
life. Miss Parrish writes; 

"If I were called upon to select two types of women most un¬ 
fitted for this work (I am sjieaking now of women who claim 
some ednration inid refinement), I would select first of all the 
women trained after the old 'parlor boarding-school ’ ; 

but next I would select the college woman who has specialized 
very narrowly in certain lines which do not bear importantly 
upon a single one of the functions mentioned. The latter would 
nnquestioujibly have an immense advantage over the former. 
She could much more easily gain the knowledge she lacks. 
When she sets to work to do that, however, she is furnishing the 
most incontestable proof of my main point. She is taking the 
professional training which 1 am contending she should hare. 
Tho statement that the college lalioratory should not be turned 
into a kitchen, or the university class-room into a nursery, is 
only one of the e])igraniraatic half-truths which from time Imme¬ 
morial have served to obscure truth." 

Miss Parrish glances over the conrso of education of "a Bryn 
Mawr A.B.," and comments as follows: 

** By the time she reaches her Pli.D. degree, and even fiefore, 
she may have attnined a fairly good balance of powers, but one 
would haixlly consider her ready without further study to regu¬ 
late her own life before and after marriage so as to secure the 
best results for her children. Without assiduous study she would 
hardly know enough of jihysiology or hygiene to regulate the 
physical life of a little clidd; hardly enough of psychological 
laws to train the delicate organism, the child-mind ; certainly 
not enough of chemistry or the hygiene of foods to prevent hope¬ 
less indigestion on the part of her household: not enough of bac¬ 
teriology to guard intelligently a household against germ dis¬ 
eases ; and not enough of the workings of social forces to be a 
very intelligent worker in the social regeneration which ought to 
be a part of the work of every influential mistress of a home. She 
would hardly be ready without further study to guide cither her 
son's or her daughter's thoughts through the several life crises. 

** For the reasons given, as well as for some to which the limit 
of this article have allowed only a passing reference, I am con¬ 
vinced that tho we need no arbitrary action on the part of insti¬ 
tutions, it will be very much better for the majority of women 
who will marry and become mothers to shape their work with 
some relerence to that, and that, so far as this will create a differ¬ 
ence between their education and that of men, the difference 
should exist." 
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THE RECIPIENT OF THE NOBEL LITERARY 
PRIZE. 

T he French i»oet Sully-Prudhominc, now ii confirmed invalid 
living in retirement at the Valles aux Loups, has been 
awarded that one of the five Nobel prizes which was to be be> 
stowed for for •' the higher work of literature in the sepso of 
the ideal." These prizes arc awarded without regard to nation¬ 
ality. and the names considered each year are by the terms of 
the award to be presented by the ncademics or official learned 
societies of the different countries. All ilie prizes are to be 
awarded for services to humanity, this particular oac being ui>ca 
to any literary man. philosopher, or writer. 'I'he Paris corre¬ 
spondent of The 
Kveuing Tost 
(New York) tells of 
the different candi¬ 
dates presented last 
year and the votes 
received by them as 
follows: 

“Ibsen and Tob 
stoy. ivbose name, 
it seems, was not 
regularly present¬ 
ed, come first, with 
three votes each. 
Fretlcric Mistral, 
who has written 
poetry the truest 
and most eacliant- 
ing in his Proven¬ 
cal language; 
Sienkiewicz, with 
the • Quo Vadis' 
craze bebiad him; 
Ossip-Lourid 
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Hauptmann, both objocts of icitiporiiry fads, followml after, 
with two votes each. And a siiiglo vote was found for Rostand 
and for I >' Aununzio. among the young whose fancy roves freely, 
and for Frcitag (so it is saidt, tho he has passed lieyond the 
age-long discussion of tite lower real and higher ideal. Eche- 
gurny, the driiniatist, was mimed by Spain, and is tliouglil to 
have bad serious chances." 

Dr. Wersen. iwrpetiial secretary of the Swedish Academy, 
which makes tho award, ia official ex]ilauatioii of tlic choice 
made, speaks of Sully-Prudhoninie in the following way; 

"Snlly-Pnidhomine was born March |6, 1S31), aad showed him¬ 
self an aeconiplislied poet from bis first publication, in iBfi;, of 
‘Stanz.as niid Poems ' ; this volume was followed by several oth¬ 
ers—verses. philosophy, or esthetics. While the imagination of 
Ollier iHiets is essential turiiml outward, reflecting the life and 
world which siirruund us. Sally-Pniilhoinnie has a nature of more 
inward turn, as sensitive as it is dviieatc. Ills poetry rarely oc¬ 
cupies itself for its own sake will! outer images and situations, 
blit cliiefiy in that measure in which tliey may serve as a mirror 
for poetic coiitenipiaiion. His soul's love, its doubts, and trou¬ 
ble, which iiotliiiig earthly can disjiel—these are tlic ordinary 
aulijeetsof his coni|>osiiion, which in finished form and sculptu¬ 
ral beauty suffers 110 useless word, llis jHietry is nut exuberant 
in color, and it is only by exception tli.at it takes on tlio character 
of melodious music; but it is all the mure plastic tu the creation 
of forms apt to express sciiliiiieiits and ideas. Noble, deeply 
|ieiisivc, and iuelined to sadness, his soul betrays itself in (xictry 
wbicit is tender without falling into sentimentniity; and its 
sorrowful analysis inspires the reader with melancholy sympa¬ 
thy. By the charni of exquisite diction and consuiiiniate art, 
Suliy-Prudliomiiic is one of the first poet.s of oitr time ; aad there 
are (Kienis of his which are pearls of undying worth. It is not 
the didactic or abstract poems which have most attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Swedish Academy, but lyric compositions of less 
extent, full of feeling, contemplative, charming by their nobility 
and dignity, and by the extremely rare union of refiuement of 
reflection and wealth of heart. 


"Yet another feature of the work of Sully-Pmdhonime should 
be brought out in relief. It reveals a seeking and observing 
mind that fiads not repose in things which pass, and which, 
since it seems impossible to know that which is beyond, finds in 
tho moral domain, in the voice of coascionce, and in the lofty and 
unquestionable behests of duty, a witness of the supernatural 
destiny of man. From this (loint of view Suliy-Prudhommo bet¬ 
ter tliau most represents wliut the founder of the prize called 
Idealism in literature; and the Academy thus believes it is acting 
ia the .spirit of the will when, for Hie first lime It hjts to award 
the prize, it gives its votes, iimoug so many names illustrious in 
letters, to that of Sully-Prudhomme," 

Comuieuting U))oii the absence of votes for any candidate from 
an English-speaking country, the Paris correspondent of 1 he 
livening- J'vit, referring to tho words quoted iu the paragraph 
above, remarks; 

"It is only fair to acknuwletigc that such words could not be 
applied w'ith any show of justifieation to any living English or 
Aiiiciican writer, Perliajis all our klcalisiii, which ffonrished 
during the first half of the eentury now elosed, has been drowned 
in the waves of material prosjicrity. Perhaps, too, here lies the 
reason why our literature in its present representatives is so little 
known among the peoiiles of the Comiiiciit and exerts so little 
influence, la France Cliauning has been known since 1848, and 
Emerson lias more receiitl y been the object of a light fnd; but 
Edgar Allan Poe alone among our authors seems to hare risen to 
the rank of a universal classic, in pan from the literary merits of 
his translator. Baiideluire. lint it remains certain that tho Eng¬ 
lish language, at the new century's begfuning, has no candidate 

for the Nobel prize in the literature of tiie ideal. 

“Stilly-Prudhomme lias, indeed, nioro than fulfilled the first 
ideal of the average French youth, of whom it has been said that, 
before be ties clows like n sheep lu sonic decorous profession, he 
must needs bleat like a kid in verse. Ho is a Parisian of Paris, 
the son of n niercliniit of honorable position, for whose commerce 
he had little taste. He kopt on at tho university in law, and then 
attempted the special mathematics. All these influences are 
shown in his life-work, but he has been through all the poet and 
philosopher." 

NOTES. 

The Danish noTammenl recently granted an annnity ot t-ana kronen 
fabout $i.y»> lo the eminent rrilic. Ur. tieorne Brandea. in lecoKnilion of 
hIsservK-ea to llleralure. Ur. Hraudea li now ftfiy-olne rvsrs old, sod li* 
IS, wlihout douM. the most conspicuous figure In the literary life of Uen- 
mark. 

•ftsmanahip inipired by Willinm Morris 
ed St Eaetwood. near Syracuse. N. Y., 
where an sssih-IsiIxh of cabinet-iuskers sod metsi- and leather-workers 
hss heen established, under the dlieclioo of Mr. OUBtnve bilckley.. This 
guild styles Itself “The United Crsfis." and Its purpose Is to produce artis¬ 
tic household furnishings. Il alsoissuenn monilily journal, 7'Mt O'a/tsmjH. 
Ibree numbers of which have been iasned. 
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IK them the produvliun at the Burg 
snn Bahr. entitled “The Apostle." The 
mmrrfte/ .IJtrrtiser (New York) wrlies 
e in “The Aposile," the Ural play of the 
inn juurnalisl iind author, is I Is vivid re- 
h phuloKraplilc e; 


The opening of the dramntk 
marked bv several notable even 
Tbeaier of a new play by Her 
Vienna correspondent of 74v ( 
lhal the most noleworthy fenti 
nuthor. who is n well-known Vi 
production of a session of porli 

Ihe details connected Uierewlih. The scenes’Uial disgraced il 
pa’liamenta tew yearsagoare presented wiih startling realism, Sonnen- 
Ihal takes the part of the leading character of the play, a cabinet minialer, 
whose foil is brouKhl about bv the tlioughlleas improvidence of his wife, 
“As a Iriomph of stage maiwgeiiieni," says the writer, “the play ia re¬ 
markable. and all Vienna win proiutMy be running for weeks to see this 
siage presentment of pnlitieal Hie." 

The deaths of Edward Onslow Ford and Sir Joseph Ko«l Patous few 
days ago remove two mleresling art persunallliea frum contemporary 
llritiali life. Mr. Ford was among the mosi fanionsof British sculptors 
and bis statues of Sir Rowland Hill, \V. R. Oladstone. Sir Henry Irving, 
and Oenernl liordon areas notable nsanytbing of Iheir kind that has been 
altempled during recent years Probably bis most poetical conception 
was embodied in Ihe “Shelley Memorial "at the Univeraily College, rlx- 
ford: and one of Ms last works was a bust portrait of his friend Edwin A. 
Abbey, which is now on exhibition in Ihe Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 
Sir Nofl Putun wss an entirely dilferenl type of arliat, and his fame rests 
chiefly on fais religious painlings which bear snch lilies as “The Good 
Mbeplierd'snd “The Man with the Mnck-Rake.* Manv critics, however, 
think that llis best work was done la his illusi ration of Co1eridge'a“Attclent 
Mariner," Kingsley's “Water Babies.* and other books. It Is said ibal blr 
Noel wasgueen Victoria's favorite artist. He was knighted lo iZ6r, soon 
after bis appointment as'Queen's l.imner “ f<ir Sootlaad. The late Queen 
bought several of his must imporiani piclnres. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIOSITY. 

“'I 'RICK photography" bo* betvme on interesting branch of 
the art. One of the most curious photographic tricks is 
that by which one )>erson may Ije miido to figure in the same 
picture in different capacities. Wc may thus have a pliotograpli 
of a man Ijoxing or fencing with hiniself. playing chess with 
himself, or figuring as eacli separate individual in a large group, 
all in different attitudes. A corres)Hiudeiit«f .V.r/r/rr (Paris. De¬ 
cember 7), signing himself ”G. M.." tells us how these pictures 
are prwluccd. lie writes; 

"Generally these effects are obtained by using a black back¬ 
ground. In these conditions nothing i.s easier, since the back¬ 
ground makes no impression, or a very slight <>ne, on the sensi¬ 





tive plate. The subject can therefore <>ccu]>y successively 
different positions, provided tlic shutter be closed after each 
pose, while lie is changing place. Very curious effects may thus 
be obtained, especially if the scido on which the subject is repre- 
senterl be reduced. Thus a man may be shown holding on his 
outstretclierl Imiid liis own figure reduced to the nie of a statu¬ 
ette. But it lia.s been recognized that the use of the black back¬ 
ground is monotonous and dr>es not enable us to give the picture 
thus presented the dcsircrl appearance of reality. There is an¬ 
other inetliorl. which has been in use for some timeand which has 
already been utilized for composite photographs; it i» the em¬ 
ployment of scrinins analogous to those u.sed for the so-called 
Russian backgrounds. Fur this kind of photographs there is 
placed inside the camera, betwiren the objective and the ground 
glass, II card with a hole in it, and thus the action of the light on 
the sensitive plate is prevented all mound the bust to be taken. 
For composite photography wo must sulistitiito for the pierced 
card n simtde rectaiigiitar leaf that occupies only one side of the 
camera, so ns to mask about one-half of the sensitive plate. As 
this screen is at considerable distance it does not give a clear 
separation, but a blur that mingles with that produced by the 
second )>ose. The effect to be produccrl may be arranged by ex¬ 
amining the image on the ground glass. When it is desired to 
jmse a (lerson only twice—on each side of a table, for instance— 
this is the best methorl to use. But when we wish to increase the 
nuiiilier of poses, and to complicate the picture as in the one re¬ 
produced herewith. . . , where the same person is represented 
four times, it is better to put the screen outside. It is necessary 
to select the spots to be screened on the ground-glass, and if the 
screens are inside, this can not be done. The following arrange¬ 
ment IS adopted. . . . One or two blocks of wood are taken, in 
which have been made cuts with a .saw so that they can hold 
pieces of cardboard. These pieces arc cut to the desired size and 
interposed between the subject and tlic lens. Thus portions of 
the sensitive plate, as numerous as desired, are held in reserve. 
Of course the positions of these must be carefully noted on the 
ground-glass so that the extra ex|>osiires may be properly made. 
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Thus was obtained the photograph represented in our illustra¬ 
tion. First the extreme right-hand part was taken, masking 
with a screen the whole lefi-hnnd part; then the extreme left 
was taken in like manner. After this the middle of the plate, on 
which no impression had yet licen made, was utilized for the 
other two jioses by masking the desired portions of the plate with 
two separate screens. There is no danger that the points of 
union of these various pictures will be too much in evidence; the 
edges of the screens give a )>enumhra which unites with that 
produced in the same sixit in tlie following poses. When needed, 
a slight retouching of the negative will efface all trace of the 
process."—y>unr/u//b» maiitjor Tiix I.itkkakv Diosst. 


MARCONI’S LATEST FEAT. 

T he attitude of the scientific world regarding Marconi's be¬ 
lief that lie has recognized signals transmitted across the 
Atlantic by wireless tclvgrajiliy {see Tnr. Litekasv' Dioebt, last 
week) seems to be that of suspended judgment. No one ques¬ 
tions Signor Marconi's high clniracter and scientific attainments, 
yot it is felt that such results ns he asserts th.it tie li.is nttained, 
altho they arc not imisissihle, or )>erlijips even improbable, cer¬ 
tainly need confirniatiuii. The exjicrimcnts have not yet been 
re)icatod owing to the hostile attitude of the Anglo-American 
Cable Company, which controls Newfoundland for cable pur- 
Ixiitcs until the year li^oj. hUitruily, which makes no editorial 
comment, prints the following dis)wtclies (Ueecnilxir l8) : 

"Signor Marconi, tho satisfied of the genuineness of the sig. 
nals and that lie had socceeilcd in his attenipts to establish coin- 
niuiiication across the Atlantic without the use of wires, emplia. 
sizes the fact that the system is yet only in an embryonic stage. 
Ho says, however, that tlic jxjssibility of its ultimate develop¬ 
ment is demonstrated by ilie success of the present experimonts 
with incomplete and imjicrfect njip.'iratus. as the signals can only 
lie received by tho most sensitively adjusted ap]iiir.itus. and he 
is working under great difficulties owing to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing there. The Cornwall coast is i,74omiles from St. John's. 

"Ill view of the success attending these tiials. Signor Marconi 
will for tho present disregard the matter of communicating with 
transatlantic steamers. He will return to England this week, 
and wilt conduct the exjierimcnts from Poldhu. Ilo explains 
that the greater electrical |K>wcr there will enable him to send 
more effective signals. He will undertake this work himsetf. 
leaving assistants at St. John's to erect a mast and receive the 
signal.* as lie forwards them. It is not )Hissible to send return 
signals from St. John's until a )iowcr(ut electric battery sball 
have been installed. 

"Signor M.-ircnni intends to build n large, fully equipped ex¬ 
perimental station near St. John's, besides the Lloyd station at 
CajieRace. The former will have the same equipment as the 
Poldhu station, and will piny the same part on this side of the 
Atlantic as Poldhu does on the other side. It is expected that 
the St. John's station will communicate with New York on one 
side, and Cornwall on the other, being midway between the twa 
This establishment will probably cost about (60,000, and is in¬ 
tended to perform the same woriras a modern cable station. 

"Signor Marconi announces that lie will remain in England 
until after the corumition of King Edward next summer, and 
that he hopes to send the news of that event across tho Atlantic 
by tlio wireless metliiMl, so as to prove the capability of the sys¬ 
tem for such purposes." 

Marconi's statements are frankly accepted hy Tht F.Udrual 
Review (December ai). Says tliis pajicr: 

“From a certain point of view there is no reason for accepting 
this statement w'ith a spirit of incredulity or |)ermltting it to be 
made tho foundation of any sensational rumor; the reason is 
that this aeliievcment was to have been expected, and that rec¬ 
ords of recent successes with long-distance transmission of sig¬ 
nals by this particular variety of ap)>aratus should have prc)>ared 
the public mind (or the reception of this further intotligonce. 
But. notwithstanding any preparation which might have been 
made, the news that the Atlantic has been bridged with another 
method of electrical signaling is one that can not fail profoundly 
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to itnpreu popular thought and to legister itself as one of the 
significant milestones that mark the progress of engineering. 

"It is not becoming at this time, with the meager information 
at hand, to discass at any length the immediate possibilities of 
transatlantic signaling by electrical waves. If this achievement 
is as real as it appears to lie. it is indubitable that sooner or later 
practical and commercial use will bo fouud for a system with 
such possibilities. In the mean time such an astonishing per¬ 
formance may well enlist the admiration of the scientific and 
technical world. 

"The most immediate consequence that seems to be promised 
from these experiments is the ]>a«sil)ility of keeping constantly 
in touch with ships on the transatlantic passage. If the possi¬ 
bilities of the new system are limited to this result alone, then it 
will have accomplished something that the mercantile and ship¬ 
ping world lias long desired and that can not fail to prove of the 
utmost value and importance to the public at large. If. several 
years ago. when the steamship f 'min'a brtike her shaft la mid- 
Atlantic and limped Into port more than three weeks overdue, 
some word could have been sent of her condition and position, it 
would have relieved an intense anxiety that was felt in at least 
two countries. The value of such a system in war is pr.^ctically 
incalculable and will doubtless lead to a revision of naval codes 
of strategy. Notwithstanding the object-lesson of wireless teleg* 
r.’iphy, which has been before the public for some time, it is still 
too early to discern the practical value of such an extension as is 
indicated by Mr. Marconi's ex|)eriments.” 

EH^intering Afwt, while accepting the success of the tests as 
published, is not quite so sanguine regarding immediate results. 
Says this paper; 

"Whether the new system of transmission is likely to super¬ 
sede the submarine cable is a question that no one is yet wise 
enough to answer. That wireless telegraphy can be made a 
commercial success over moderate distances is now well estab¬ 
lished; but it does not follow necessarily that over such great 
distances as that from Europe to America the system can be 
made so reliable, free from interruption and from unanthorised 
interference that there will be no business left for the cable com¬ 
panies. In fact, the competition of the new method may prove 
just the stimulus needed by the cable companies to improve their 
methods, increase their speed of communication, and reduce 
their rates so as to make their lines more generally available. 

" Meanwhile the new system promises to have a field of great 
usefulness all its own in communicating to or between moving 
vessels, and thus removing, or at least mitigating, some of the 
danger which now attends the movement of ships at sea in time 
of fog or storm." 

Many of the technical papers, especially the electrical ones, 
have not commented upon Mr. Marconi's announcement, and 
some have not mentioned it in any way. 


Discoveries from the Spectrum of Lightning.— 
If we are to credit dispatches publisheil in the daily press. Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, director of the Harvard Observatory, has made 
a discovery that, as he Is reported to have said, "opens up possi. 
bilities of a very great future and bids fair to revolutionise all 
chemical and physical theories of the final composition of mat¬ 
ter." Prom a study of the spectrum of a lightning flash, photo¬ 
graphed last July, it appears probable that the chemical ele¬ 
ments are so-called comjmunds, even possibly hydrogen itself 
seeming to bo of composite nature. Says the New York Jimts; 

" Other photographs made at about the same time show the 
curious fact that the spectrum of lightning is not always the 
same. Some of the photographs show a doubling of the bright 
lines. Professor Pickering was at first inclined to believe that 
this was a sort of composite photograph, but be now concludes 
that the doubling looks as tho hydrogen, the only clement stud¬ 
ied in tho lightning spectrum, and hitherto believed to be least 
likely ever to be proved a compound liody, is made up of at least 
three components. This conclusion he bases upon the fact that 
there were thirty lines in the hydrogen sjiectrum on one photo¬ 


graph, three in another, and one in the third, the different flashes 
having been photographed under different circumstances. An¬ 
other remarkable circumstance in connection with the study of 
the Pickering spectra of lightning flashes is that they are similar 
to that of the second new star in the constellation Per.seus, known 
as Nova Persei No. a. which were taken on March aj. iqoi." 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT. 

T hat light rays exert pressure is known to very few. yet 
scientific men who accept Maxwell's theory of the electro¬ 
magnetic nature of light have accepted this as a fact, altho the 
smallness of tho effect has long prevented its practical demon¬ 
stration. Professor Maxwell showed theoretically in 1S73 that 
all radiant energy exerts a pressure in the direction of its path. 

The electromagnetic wave nature of light has now been demon¬ 
strated to the satisfaction of must students of the subject, but 
until quite recently uo one has been able to verify the existence 
of this pressure. Says The E/eiti ical il'orM ami Engineer, in 
an editorial on the subject : 

“The push of the sun's radiant heat and light only amounts to 
. . . about 0.7 milligram weight per square meter of normally ex¬ 
posed surface. In other words.a sheet of perfectly black material 1 
meter [3 feet 3 inches] square, and supiiorted perpendicular to the 
sun’s noonday rays, would only receive a pressure of about 0.4 of 
a milligram [aou6 grain] at the earth's surface underneath tho 
atroospb'eric ocean, while immediately above the surface of the 
atmospheric ocean it might l>e aliout a75of a milligram [0.013 
grain]. If tho surface instead of being perfectly black, or wholly 
absorbent, were absolutely |Kilished, so as to be wholly reflective, 
these theoretically deduced pressures would be just doubled. . . . 

"There would bo no difficulty in measuring repulsive forces of 
this orderof magnitudeon a torsion bulance, but as soon as a vane 
is supported on a torsion balance and exposed to radiation, either 
in air or in a highly exhausted chamber, the repulsion which is 
observed is very much greater than that now considered, and is 
due to the Crookes effect of molecular bombardment under un¬ 
balanced thermal conditions. ... It is, therefore, necessary to 
remove the large Crookes effect from the apparatns before tho 
feeble Maxwellian pressure c<im]ionent can be made apparent." 

Two papers on the experimental investigation of this subject 
have recently ajipearcd, one from Moscow by Lebedew, in tho 
Anna/en tier Physik, and the other by Nichols and Hull from 
Dartmouth College, in The Physical Review. Hoth conclude 
that after removing, as far as possible, the large Crookes effect, 
there fs an observable residual pressure of the order of magni- 
'tude conforming with the Maxwellian law. Lebedew employed 
very high vacua and used an arc lamp to throw the radiant en¬ 
ergy u|>on bis suspended vanes. The difficulties are said tc have 
been considerable, and to call for considerable experimental 
skill, so that still closer and more reliable results are to bo bo]ied 
for; but there scorns to be no doubt that the pressure of light has 
at last been practically demonstrated. The editorial from which 
we have already quoted continues as follows: 

"The total luminous pressure of the sun ujmn the earth is 
about 100,000 tons, on the basis of Maxwell's repulsion law; but 
this is only alxiiit the 1-40,000.oao,ooj,orx>th part of the gravita¬ 
tional attraction, so that the astronomical influence of the radi¬ 
ant pressure becomes insignificant, in the case of the earth. H. 
however, we consider maiter as separated out into a very thin 
layer of small spheres, each having a density equal to the 
earth's mean density, then the smaller the spheres the greater 
will be the ratio of the radiant rejmlsion of the sun's light to the 
gravitational attraction of the sun’s mass, because the repulsion 
varies as the square of the radius of the particle, while the at¬ 
traction varies as the cube. At any considerable distance from 
the sun. the attraction and repulsion Irccome theoretically equal 
ujion a spherical particle of matter . . . having a diameter aliout 
eqnal to the wave length of violet light. Segregated particles 
smaller than this would be pushed from the sun, while particles 
larger than this would be pulled toward it. if it is safe to assume 
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tb«t particles can absorb energy and cast sliadowi from radiant 
waves whose lengths are large in comparison with their own 
dimensions.' 

The bearing of this on the observed repulsion excited by the 
sun on the tenuous matter composing the tails of comets is quite 
apparent, and an astronomical mystery of long standing may 
have thus been satisfactorily solved. 


IS JUVENILE CRIMINALITY INCREASING? 

A ccording to I>r. P.tul Gamier, an official of the Paris 
Prefecture of Police, statistics demonstrate that juvenile 
criminality is on the increase as compared with adult criminal¬ 
ity. He attributes this state of affairs to alcoholic heredity. In 
the Annaits d'Hygient bo sums up the (|uestion os follows: 

"During the last thirty years, examples of precocity in crime 
have been so numerous that we are not surprised to see in the 
criminal courts, nmong murderers, a large prujiortion of young 



people, almost children. The causes of this social phenomenon 
are numerous, yet it is evident that alcohol is the chief agent 

"In criminology, when wo sum up the social offenses directly 
attribntable to alcohol, we are only mentioning a small fraction 
of the harm that it does. To the direct action of alcohol sbonid 
be added its indirect effects through heredity. In Paris we have 
seen alcoholic lus.inity progressing with astonishing rapidity, 
but excessive precocity in crime fills us with wonder. To-day 
the great criminal, the • hero of the avsises.' as a rule Is a mere 
child. One fact is now admitted alcoholism is the most forniid- 
able agent of degeneracy, and as such is the direct cause of in- 
sanity and erimt. If we take into consideration that drinkers 
become the parents of epileptics and idiots, we ought not to be 
snrpriscd to 6nd criminals among children. 

"In infancy the future hero of the assises docs not differ very 
much from the ordinary child. His criminal instincts apiiear 
only at the ago of puberty.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Gamier, such a child should be removed 
from his surronndings; the state sliould provide for him an asy¬ 
lum in which he would be properly educated. Considering mur¬ 
der only in its relation to age. Dr, Gamier furnishes the follow¬ 
ing chart, which shows the proportion of murderers among young 
people (sixteen to twenty years old) and men (thirty-one to 
thirty-6 VO years old). 

In conclusion Dr. Gamier states that "the adolescent criminal 
is as a rule bora of alcoholic imrents, and that his criminal in¬ 
stincts are the result of a want of intellectual development.” 
Hence his contention that asylums of a special kind, not neces¬ 
sarily jails or hospitals, should be provided by the state to edu¬ 
cate young people born from alcoholic parents.— Translalitiu 
made /or Til* LtTKxaar Dir.rjx. 


DOES SALT CAUSE CANCER? 

I P a man were to abstain from all alimentary substances that 
have lieen supposed at one time or another to promote can¬ 
cer. he would be very likely to starve. Salt is the latest sufferer' 
from this suspicion. In an article in The Lancet (December 7), 
Dr. James Braithwaiie. of Leeds, suggests that cancer result* 
from the use ol an excess of salt in the diet Says The Hospi¬ 
tal in discussing his article. 

"It may be that several causes coo|ierate in the production of 
the disease ; it may be that there is an over-nonrished condition 
of the body resulting from eating too much, and especially too 
Hindi meat; or a loading of the bfnly with effete iioii-oxidized. 
matters, as among those who lead indolent and indoor lives; or, 
again, th.it M>me local irritant or stimulant may determine the 
place at which cancer shall develop ; but whatever may be the 
part played by these conditions, Dr. Uraithwaite holds that the 
one factor which will be found to bo operative in all cases is an 
excess of salt in the diet. In sup|mrting his suggestion he |>oints' 
to the asserted rarity of cancer among the Jews, who do not eat- 
pork ; to the fact brought out by a recent research Into the distri-r 
bution of cancer in Buffalo, that the increase in the prevalence of 
cancer which has taken place there has fallen speci.-illy tijion the 
foreign-born population, and particularly on the Germans, who 
eat much salted food: and to the generally asserted relation ex¬ 
isting between prevalence of cancer and the consumption of large 
quantities of meat, which, he say*, connotes large quantities of 
salt. At 6rst sight what he says almut the Jews might seem to 
incriminate the pig. But he points out that the pig is just the 
one domestic animal in which no case of cancer has yet lieen met 
with. Hence, if cancer occurs among those who feed on bacon, 
it is the salt and not the pig th.at docs the mischief. Salt is a 
powerful stimulant to cell metabolism, a* every watering-place 
physician knows. Such stimulation, however, according to Dr, 
Braithwaite, may be overdone. The farmer who over-manures 
his holds with artiffeial feriilixcrs 6nds w-ccds as well as crops- 
grow up luxuriantly. So with the salt eater, in whose over¬ 
stimulated cells small provocations, which otherwise would have 
passed by withont effect, set up infective overgrowths. It Js an 
interesting speculation, which, however, seem* to us to remain 
at present in the regions of pure hypothesis." 

In a later number of The Lancet (December 14). the writer'of 
an editorial note on the subject says -. 

"His (Dr. Braithwaite’s] strongest argument Is that malignant 
disease is unduly prevalent at Malton and Pickering, where the 
main articles of food would appear to be beef and bacon, a diet 
containing an excess of salt. An argument of this nature, how¬ 
ever, would require considerable sup|iort before it would have 
any weight. A similar course of reasoning bos been followed 
with regard to other conditions {y.g,, anemia) witliout success." 

Of Dr. Bralthw.-iite's assertion that cancer is rare among He¬ 
brews, the writer says: 

"Wo believe that a more systematic and widespread inquiry 
would show that cancer is not so uncommon amongst wouien 
and men of Jewish birth as has hitherto been supposed. In¬ 
quiries which we have ourselves made sup|>ort this contention, 
^nie years ago a similar view was held with regard to pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, but all physicians attached to the special 
chest hospitals, especially those in the East-end of London, 
would be able to bear witness to having met with many cases of 
that disease in the numerous Jewish patients attending the out¬ 
patient departments. Dr. Braithwaite's contention, however, 
may be of value as siigge.sting inquiries by other observers as to 
proof or otherwise of his theory." 


Baldness and Breathing;. Of the inakingof theories as 
to the causation of baldness there seems to be no end, says The 
British Medical Journal (November 30). Some of these theo¬ 
ries are; Heredity (which only throws the difficulty back a gen¬ 
eration or two) : the hard-rimmed hat; the ubiquitous microbe, 
gaslight, and the wearing of beards which by derivative action 
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are suppoMd to take unto tbemMivex the nourishment intended 
by nature for the scalp. Still another theory is thus described: 

“A remarkable theory has recently been put forward by an 
American physician. His notion is that expired air contains w- 
ganic matter which, if retained in the Inngs and absorbed, blights 
the growth of the hair. He knows so much of this poison as to 
be able to give it a name, * trichotoxicon.' . . . He has made ex¬ 
periments with it on animals and demonstrated its toxicity to his 
own satisfaction. The fact that men are much more liable to 
baldness than women finds a ready, if not altogether convin¬ 
cing, explanation in the ‘ fact * that men being abdominal breath¬ 
ers, they do not empty their apical air-cells; while, on the other 
hand, it is triumphantly pointed out that women, whose respira¬ 
tion is costal, develop little tricliutoxicoii, and hence have luxu¬ 
riant hair. Consumptive patients, in whose consolidated cells 
the poisoned air can not stagnate, are said to lie markedly free 
from baldness, whilst in adults of both sexes, as fixation of the 
ribs comes on with advancing age. the tendency to baldness in¬ 
creases in direct proportion. If this theory is accepted, it is clear 
that the best means of preventing lialdness would be the ado}>- 
tion of a g<K>d style of breathing. Now that this act. which nsed 
to be thonglit natural, has developed into a fine art, an appro¬ 
priate system of ‘exercises' could doubtless easily be devised. 
It would be an interesting spectacle to see a number of gentlc- 
meu, whoso heads are beginning to show the depredations of tri- 
cbotoxic«>n. panting and blowing in the eflfort to expel from their 
lungs the 'subtle thief * of hair." 

Sensitiveness of a Telescope Lens.— Some years 
ago a contributor to The Youth’t ComftaHion paid a visit to 
Alvan Clark at Cambridgeport to witness the testing of the hnge 
lens for the famous Lick telescojie. After the usual tests for 
imperfections, Mr. Clark proceeded to show the womlerfnl sensi¬ 
tiveness of the lens to outside influences, such as the heat of the 
human body. The contributor narrates as follows what hap¬ 
pened • , 

“He (Mr. Clark] walked down to the lens and held his hand 
under it about two feet away. Instantaneously a marvelous 
S]iectaclc burst into view. It seemed as if the great glass disk 
bad become a living volcano, spurting forth jets of flame. 

"The display was dazzling. Waving, leaping, dancing, the 
countless tongues of light gleamed and vibrated ; then, fitfully, 
reluctantly, they died away, leaving the lens reflecting only a 
pure, untroubled light. 

**’ What* is it? How do you account fur the wonder.' * were the 
eager questions. 

'"It is only the radiation of heat alternately expanding and 
contracting the glass. If I had put my hand u)xm the lens it¬ 
self, the phenomenon would have been even more violent.* 

"To a person ignorant of lenses the almost suiiernatnral sensi¬ 
tiveness of a mass of glass weighing several hundred pounds was 
astonishing, but to the scientist it is an every-day matter, for he 
has instruments that will register with unfaltering nicety the 
approach of a person fifty or a hundred feet away.” 


ChanRes In the Blood at Great Altitudes.— No sat¬ 
isfactory explanation has yet been made, says the Re%’ue Seieu- 
tififue (December 7), of the changes that take place in ibe blood 
at high altitudes. "The moat commonly received hypotheses are 
that the acceleration of the pulse is due to the diminution of the 
atmospheric pressure, or that a greater number of red corimscles 
is necessary to furnish the quantity of oxygen required by the 
tissues when the quantity furnished by the atmosphere dimin¬ 
ishes. In a i>ai>er read before the Deuver meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Association by John Weinzcrl, of Albuquerque. N. M., he 
shows that there are serious objections to lioth these hyiKitheses. 
In the first place, the absorption of oxygen by the hemoglobin of 
the red cells is a chemical phenomenon independent of the par¬ 
tial pressure of the oxygen. In the second place, it is not at all 
evident that the increase of tlie number of red cells is neoes.sary 
to furnish a determinate quantity of oxygen, for Father Itert has 
shown tliat the quantity of oxygen consumed by an animal re¬ 
mains constant whether the amount furnished is diminished by 
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half or whether the oxygen is furnished pure. An experiment 
made with white rabbits accidentally bronght to light the fact 
that extreme changes of temperature produce the same effects as 
great heights. It seems, then, that cold must be considered as 
a factor of importance in the explanation of the changes under¬ 
gone by the blood at great altitudes. The author docs not as¬ 
sert. however, that it is the sole factor,"— maiie /or 
Tilt LlTKaAXY D|U£ST. 


Ventilation through Walls.— Since the ex|ierinienU 
made in 1S78 by Flugge on the quantity of air that passes 
tlirough the walls of a room and produces what has been called 
"spontaneous ventilation," it has been believed, says the Revue 
Scientifique (December 7), "that for small rooms with rea.son- 
ably tight walls, the air is renewed in the pro(>ortion of 0.077 of 
the volume jier hour and per deg^ree [CeniigradcJ of difference 
between the inside and outside temperatures. For instance, for 
a difference of 14° C. [zs]’ F.j the entire air would be renewed 
in one hour. Ex()erinients to verify tile exactness of tliese fig- 
nres have licen made by H. Wolpert, who has determined hour 
by hour the pru|>ortion of cnrbonic-acid gas contained in the at¬ 
mosphere of an empty room, the measured diminution enabling 
him to show the activity of the air-movement inward. The 
RuHetin ^ei Ittgenieurt CivUs (August, 1891) gives the follow, 
ing results: For rooms with a capacity of bj cubic meters [about 
3,000 cubic feet], with masonry walls covered with pajier, the 
hourly coefficient of renewal was OL025 ]icr degree of difference of 
temiwrciture, the actual difference Iieiiig i3.6' C. [33.7' F.]. For 
rooms with walls covered with oil paint the coefficient fell to 
0.017. and it rose to aoss for ordinary wliitcwaslied walls."— 
Transiation luiii/e Jor Till! Lukkakv Digiist. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

rFARis msycnatrscl diw-ase, sccurdlaK 10 M. S. Jocrdsln. ■ French in. 
vestigator, whn thus aivrsthe unrltnn of science to the popular Iniesof 
'Kick ” penris. Such dineuees. says I'otmes, are ■‘modifleations Ihet CHiise 
the Kerns to lose the qualities that xlve them their value. Some causist of 
a sort of dlaaKKreKstlon of the aupethcial layeta that takes place slowly 
and ends by dcatroylOK the briliiaiiry and abeeo of the pearl. It is pos¬ 
sible to remedy this, fur e time at lean, by leniovlnc Ibe altered layers 
either by a ihemtcal process or by mechanical puiisbioc Other •diseases' 
ere due 10 piOlonKed or repeated contact of the pearl with the skin, whose 
acid secretiune and sebaceous matters act injnrioualy. Other# are censed 
by saseons emanations, pniticularly by hydro-snlfuric acid.''—7ru«r/n/ii»i 
mijtte/.v THI. UlIkNARV Dlctsi. 

■A csiqfB story comes from Fennsvirania,* lays Tkt Ehclrieol Reviruf. 
"A certain Hohemlen truck farmer ha>l lieen estraordinerlly successful in 
the early marketina and in the quality of the veKetabiec which he pro¬ 
duced, and had in thie way canoed bis neiKbbora to become envious. At 
the same time Ihe oOictaia of the trollev company whose wires passed his 
field bcKan to notice that an exirnordfnerlly larxe amount of electricity 
wes consumed in the operation of Its cars and IlKhtinc business. The dy 
namos had to be worked ovenlme. Hy a siranKe coincidence. It Is said Ihet 
thecrealer the tronblea of the trolley company tbesreater was the proe- 
perity of the prodneer of veKCtablea. At last the affaire of the trolley 
company reached such a slate that men of science were snmmoaed to solve 
the problem. Uue of these men eccldentelly heerd of the mervelously fine 
crops relsed by the fsrmer. He made an invesilKstlon and found, It Is el- 
leK*d,thst Ihe trolley feed wire had been tapped inKenioualy and Ihal a 
fine uetwork of wires ran throngb the soil of Ihe truck farm, which aoived 
the mystery. It la said that the trolley company has now brouKht suit 
sKainat the farmer fur damsKea fur takInK electricity. How many kilo- 
watu are required to ripen a tnrnip le not atated.” 

Whv Profl.K Sfr AfPA*lTlONa.-ln an inlerestinK paper on “Felrlea, 
Apparitions, Visions, and Hallucinations" read by Sir Lauder Hrunton re¬ 
cently In RnKland, the author directs attenliou to the fact that there is 
conaiJerable variation in the aentenesa of the senae of dinerent people and 
that apparitions are probably doe to an abnormal condition of certain 
sense organa. A'a/err thus reporta the conclusiona of ibe writer: “.Some 
persona perceive bine flainrs in the fire in winter and some peraoue hear 
the shrieks of bats, whilst others are sensible of neither. In Ibe same way 
there are people who feel things which olhera do not feel. Apparitions are 
protaaMy due to abnormal conditions of the apparatus required for the re¬ 
ception of external Impreaaiona The veaaela inside Ihe brain may be ca¬ 
pable of rontrectlon. like tboca outside, and in that case there would be 
anemia of parts of the brain and consequently allectians of vision, henring, 
smell, sad taste. Kpllepay is connected in the miuda of paychologiata.with 
migraine, la many peupie migraine is preceded by n vlalon of zigzags, 
rather like a procession. A trix>p of aplrlla in this form appears in borS'a 
tnaatrstlona to the ' Inferno.* It was auggeeled ea not nnllkelylbat both 
Dame end Dord anflered from beadacbe of this kind. Stories of fairies 
might partly be referred to yiakma ea well as to the aborigiual race meu- 
tioned by Prof. Rbya. Speaking of Mobeinmed. Sir Lander Bruutaa de. 
scribed hia visions, trembling fitm and convulsions, end said it waa enrioua 
to speculate how dilTerent might heve been theconraeof the world'# bis. 
tory if the prophet had been thoroughly dosed with bromide of pousaium." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG MEN GO TO 
CHURCH? 

N investigation into the attitude of young men toward relig¬ 
ion and the church was recently undertaken hy secretaries 
of the Young Men's Christian Association in cooperation with 
the Federal Census Bureau. Representative cities, towns, and 
country districts were selected in diiTerent parts of the United 
States, and in individual cities representative wards were select¬ 
ed and average blocks in these wards were visited in a house-to- 
house canvass. A number of questions were framed, and a blank 
containing them was used with each young man. between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty-five, who was questioned. The results of 
the inquiry are thus summarized in Assixiation Men (New 
York. Novembtr): 

” In the country, one in two young men go to church regularly; 
one in throe occasionally, and one in fourteen not at all. In 
the city, one in four regularly ; one in two occasionally, and one 
in seven not at all. 

" In families where the father and mother belong to the same 
church, seventy-eight per cent, of the young men are church 
members. In families where the father and mother are church 
members, but do not belong to the same church, only fifty-five 
per cent, of the young men are church members. In families 
where but one of the parents is a church member, only fifty ()cr 
cent, of the young men are members of churches. Where the 
father and mother arc both Catholics, only eight per cent, of the 
young men are not church members. Where the f.tthcr and 
mother are both I’rotestants. thirty-two per cent, of the young 
men are not church memtwrs. Where one of the parents is a 
Catholic and the other a rrotestant. sixty-six per cent, of the 
young men do not belong to a chnrcb. Where the parents are 
members of Protestant churches, but do not belong to the same 
church, fifty percent, of the young men of these families are not 
ctuircli meml^rs. Where one of the parents is a Catholic, forty- 
four per cent, of the young men do not belong to church. Where 
one of the parents is a Protestant, fifty-one per cent, do not be¬ 
long to church. 

"In the blank the following question was asked ■' Why are you 
not a church member? ' To quote a few of the reasons given in 
the order of their frequency: ‘ I ndifference.' * No reason.' ' Can 
be AS good a Christian out of church as in. ’ ' No time because of 
work.' ' Hadn't thought much about it.' ' iJon’t see the need.' 
It is interesting to notice that a very smalt per cent, of the men 
avow agnosticism. 

"Another question was asked of the men who were not going 
to chnrcb, why they did not attend. Among the answers were; 
'Sunday work.' 'Indifference.' ‘ Not a Christian.' ‘More pleas¬ 
ure other places.' 

“Hero again only two or three out of all those answering this 
question spoke about being agnostic." 

TMt Interior (Presb.) declares that " for this reconnoissance 
of a field where the forces of evil drive their attack more keenly 
than anywhere else, all Christians owe a debt of thanks to the 
Association secretaries,' and continues ; 

"The tradition has been that In the average city at least three- 
fourths of the young men never heard a sermon. This new enu¬ 
meration indicates that the proportion of utter indifference is not 
more than one-fifth that great. One In twenty young men, we 
are accustomed to say, belong to church in the cities, but here 
are facts seeming to mean that we have guessed at only about 
one-fourtb the actual ratio. All iu all, the hold of Christianity 
upon yonng men is so much better than it has been onr custom 
to think that every Christian laborer onght to take new heart and 
good cheer from these statistics." 

The Watchman (Bapt.) says: 

"A targe proportion of young men do not profess to be Chris¬ 
tians. yet believe In the reality of the Christian life. Their rea¬ 
sons for not becoming Christians are indet>endent of titeir mental 
convictions, and are founded on a reluctance to assume the obli¬ 
gations. moral and religious, of the Christian life. This agrees 


with the common observations of Christian workers among young 
men. infidelity of the Toro Paine type has become rare. The 
attitude of college men and of public men toward Christianity 
has completely changed in the last fifteen years. There is no 
longer any cause for a young man to be ashamed to be known as 
a Christian. It has become respectable and even commendable 
in the eyes of the secular world.” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC EXODUS FROM 
FRANCE. 

N Elizabethan times, taws against the Roman Catholics were 
made so severe that the Roman Catholic orders were com¬ 
pelled to seek refuge In France and other continental countries. 
Now. in the reign of Edward VII., the tide is flowing the other 
way. and the members of Roman Catholic orders and institu¬ 
tions in France are returning to English soil in large numbers. 
Not England only, but Spain and other European countries, and 
even Canada and the United States, are being sought by Jesuits 
and by monks and nuns from the monasteries of France. Says 
a writer in Harper's Weekly (New York) ; 

"The reason for this second pilgrimage of the friars to Eng¬ 
land is that France recently imssed a measure, known as the 
‘association act,' which requires every religious body within its 
confines to make public the source and dispostil of alt its funds, 
and to publish the rules governing these bodies. There were in 
that country 16.46S establishments of a religious character which 
were subject to the terms of tliis act. Of this number only 5.141 
have applied for the registration provided for. This leaves a 
balance of 11,337, which, by their apparent unwillingness to lie- 
come registered, would make it ap|)car that rather than take the 
French Covernment aud the world at large into tlieir confidence 
with regard to their finances, they will leave the country which 
has been their home for so many years." 

Mr. tVilfranc Hubbard, writing on "The French Association 
Law" in The Nineteenth Century anJ After (November), 
thinks that the Roman Catholic orders*in France are res|)onsible 
fur their own troubles, and maintains that the recently enacted 
law was but the logical cnimination of a long struggle between 
the civil government of France and religious orders that not only 
refused to acknowledge its authority, but in some cases actually 
conspired'against iL He says. 

“The sedition that lurked underground and never came out 
into the open, that spent its time and its forces in unwearying 
efforts to undermine and subvert the authority to which it vowed 
no allegiance, that never lost an opportunity of fomenting trou¬ 
bles and stealthily encouraging conspiracy against that author¬ 
ity, how could it be dealt with? The question bad to be solved, 
for every clay increased the danger which rose from its neglect 
Already wealthy, these communities were rapidly amassing more 
wealth, and the targe means at theirdisposal were almost openly 
used for the furtherance ol political ends. Entrusted with the 
education of the children of the most influential classes of 
France, they abused that trust by instilling principles of disloy¬ 
alty to the state which their pnpils might some day be calM 
upon to serve. Wherever trouble arose, or any conflict in which 
the constituted authority of the state was concerned, they or their 
emissaries were to be found somewhere in the backgronnd 
watching to see if profit might be drawn for themselves by help¬ 
ing to defeat or thwart the side that the Government seemed to 
espouse. It mattered nothing what was the natnre of the case or 
the justice of the cause, whether it was a strike of workmen or 
the barbarous sacrifice of a French soldier to save the credit of 
bis chiefs; their restless hands were always plucking at the 
strings, their busy brains were always scheming with ever the 
same end In view—the defeat, the discredit, the ultimate down¬ 
fall of the regime under which they lived," 

The Government bad to act, declares the writer, and it took 
the only course which could have been dictated by moderation 
and common sense. It passed a law limiting and regularizing 
the right of association. The Catholic party, white always in¬ 
sistent upon the most stringent regulations for political and so- 
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cial astnciation*, would be satisfied with nothing less than com* 
plete exemption fur the religious orders, ignoring the fact that 
the present law was but an honest attempt to deal with lay and 
religions bodies alike. Mr. Hubbard continues. 

"It is well to remember these facts when one is moved to a 
sympathetic pity for the dispersed communities. For the Jes- 
nits, Assumptionists, and some of the Pa.ssionist communities, 
pity in any case is nnealled for; they provoked the storm, and 
have only suffered a just retribution. . . . But it is impossible 
not to sympathize with others. How many bewildered, helpless 
women, one wonders, are now wandering about Europe seeking 
shelter and being denied? Why should these poor women, 
whose life spent in devotion to others has utterly unfitted them 
to take care of themselves, be sacrificed and turned out into the 
world, when it needed but one word from the headquarters in 
Romo to stay their going? One can only siipjiose that the per> 
mission to seek authorization was withheld in their case, in order 
to give a touch of pathos to the exo<lus. and make the action of 
the French Government appear odious." 

A very different view of the religious problem in France is 
taken by Richard Davey. a writer in TMe FvriHigkIly Rtvieof 
(December). "To my mind," he says, "and 1 should think to 
that of every liberal minded Englishman who has examined the 
question Impartially, the associations bill is a very unjust and 
illiberal measure, for surely in a conntry which boasts of its free¬ 
dom, and in an age when men can openly express their opinions, 
bo they ever so eccentric and even dangerous, it is almost incred¬ 
ible that a certain class of respectable citizens should be treated 
as pariahs because they elect to live in community, wear a dis¬ 
tinctive habit, and pass their lives In study, prayer, and works 
of charity." He says further-. 

"The associations bill, which has been in prejiaration for fully 
twenty years—being merely a dei'elopmeiit of M. Ferry's famous 
decrees—has a twofold object, the suppression of the religions 
orders and obligatory secularization of education. When the 
historian of the future comes to chronicle the age in which we 
live, and deals frankly with matters that we now handle with 
kid gloves, undoubtedly his most interesting chapter will be the 
one describing the process of dechristianization now in progress 
throughout Europe. Living in the midst of it, we do not perceive 
its insidious encroachment and are loath to believe that the aim 
of so-called anti-clericalism in Latin Europe really means the 
supplanting of Christianity by a form of nebulous atheism. . . . 

"As to the Jesuits, they, of course, will be dis[>ersed, leaving, 
as we are assured, teachers well trained in their methods to con- 
tinne their work in those colleges where they have been sufli- 
eiently successful to excite the jealousy of the Government. 
With resjiect to the alleged conspiracies against the republic, in 
which the Jesuits and other associations are said to have been 
implicated. I think that one good public state trial wliieh resulted 
in conviction would do the accused far more harm than the asso¬ 
ciations bilL 1 can, however, well believe that they do not like 
the present Government, for the reason that it has done nothing 
but harass and worry them since it came into existence, and I 
am inclined to think that if the republie bad given them the 
same liberty which they enjoy in England and America, they 
would long ago have become its stanchest supporters and friends." 

Mr. Davey states it as his conviction that the associations bill 
will prove "a very Pandora's box. overwhelming with confusion 
and vexation of spirit all who have meddled with it." He con- 

" In the long run the orders will have the best of it, and years 
hence will be back in their old homes as flourishing as ever, 
I am certain th,st not one single jienny of their money will 
benefit any one single Socialistic or other scheme, but that, on 
the contrary, the only people who will receive any profit by the 
proposed spoliation will be the lawyers on both sides, for the bill 
is so ill-conceived and so badly expressed, so at least 1 am as¬ 
sured by a leading French jurist, that unless a draconian edict 
is passed exiielling all the religious en mtisie its execution will 
lead to endless lawsuits between the congregations and the 
state. 1 am equally certain that the departure of some of the 
orders, the Benedictines from the abbeys of Lygiiet and So- 


lesmes, for instance, will give rise to a great deal of suifering 
among their poorer neighbors, for the ablmts of these and other 
large monasteries, who have left France, had. of course, to dis¬ 
miss many thousands of workmen at the very worst season of 
the year. The 150,000 unfortunate people who are eared for by 
the monks and nuns—the halt, the lame, and the blind—may 
also find themselves one fiue morning turned out into the street, 
their old friends and hosts being no longer able to support them. 
The Government will also have to count with the Holy See. 
which may. if provoked, transfer the guardianship of Catholic 
interests in tlie East from France to Germany and Italy, both of 
which nations are eager to make very handsome concessions t» 
the papacy in exchange for so conspicuous a favor." 


MCTdERN critical THEOLOGY AND THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST. 

A LTHO throughout the nineteenth century the person of 
Jesns has been the center of "progressive theology.” this 
has never been so much the case as at present. The problem 
has been intensified by that much-discussed proposition in Har- 
nacli's "Wesen des Christentums." in which he declares that the 
Father only, and not the Son. originally constituted a part of 
the Gospel proclamation. This has called forth an effort to de¬ 
termine exactly what the real relation of Christ to original Chris¬ 
tianity was, and a discussion of this question from the pen of an 
advocate of the lilieral theology of lliirnack is found in the new 
work of Prof. P. Wcmlc. of the University of Basel, entitled “Dio 
Aufange unserer Religion." From this representativ’e volume 
we quote the following views 

"Christianity came into existence through the actions of a 
layman, named Jesus of Nazareth, who began bis public career 
with a more than common consciousness of prophetic power, and 
who understood how to attract men so that, notwithstanding the 
disgraceful form of his death, they were willing to live and to die 
for him. Jesus has coined new words and has scattered abroad 
new thoughts; but it was only bis ])ersonality that gave these 
words and thoughts the victory which they achieved over the 
world. Men who make history impress their personality on its 
records. Jesus, however, did not speak with the consciousness 
of a sutierbnman being, and this fact furnishes the explanation 
for the origin of Christianity. The remarkable feature in jesus 
is that this consciousness of being a prophet was united with a 
deep humility before God. It is not altogether possible for ns 
to understand jisychologically such a consciousness and heart. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus himself already felt the con¬ 
sciousness of being the Messiah, but the origin of this high con¬ 
sciousness remains a secret. The effort to trace the beginning 
of this conviction to the time of his baptism, as is done in the 
Gospels, is incorrect, as Christ himself never appeals to visions. 

In the life of Jesus, his baptism and his transfiguration can be 
stricken out. and nothing essential is lost. The main thing is 
r.ot that Jesus bad special relations to God. but rather that these 
relations drove him among men. Then. too. the inadcqnateness 
of the Messianic ideas of Jesus is evident Fortunately Jesus is 
something different from and greater than the Jewish Messiah. 

That Jesus qnd the Messianic idea wero not intimately connected 
is evident from the narrative of the temptation. His activity in 
that cajiacity was a free addition to his ealling and career. His 
wlnde development was a struggle with the inadequate factors 
in the Messianic idea. But the end of his career was an accept¬ 
ance of the Messianic title and calling before his death; other¬ 
wise he would have been compelled to give up both himself and 
his God. 

"Jcsu.s died with full faith in liis s|>eedy return in Messianie 
glory. In embracing these ideals he did not only err in reference 
to the point of time, but the whole idea is fantastie, that a man 
who has died sbonld return again in the clouds of the heavens. 

This notion is the product of the thought and psyeliology of the 
antique world. In this one case only the inadequate element of 
the Messianic idea gained its victory over Jesus. The hope fora 
return is the tribute which Jesns paid to the religious creed of 
his times. Ho accepted the Messianic idea, changed it. struggled 
with it, blit it remained a deception, and this was transferred to 
him. Son of God and Son of Man are the terms which Jesus ap- 
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p1i«s to himself; the first has been an unfortnnnte term because 
it has called forth a deluge of metaphysical and psychological 
speculations, and the latter name, taken from the Jewish apoc* 
alvpscs, was never understood by the Greeks, lu this way these 
names were from the beginning sources of evil for tho new relig* 
Ion, aud called forth, in tho early church, two ntovements, one 
way leading to the Messiah of the apocalypse, and the other to 
the second Adam of Paul and the Logos of the Fourth Gos))el. 

“The death of Jesus was a result of his opposition to the Phar¬ 
isees and the scribes. It seemed to bring with it the end of the 
canse which he represented. But just the opposite result took 
place. What faith in the living Jesus could not effect, namely, 
the founding of a new religious communion, the separation 
from Judaism, the conquest of the world, the belief that Jesus 
had risen again from the dead accomplished. The disciples ap- 
]>ealed to certain appearances of Jesus as the basi.s of their faith ; 
bnt the enlightened Christian of the day finds no difficulty in 
recognizing in certain visions of the first witnesses the real 
ground for the belief in the resurrection of Jesus. Later devel* 
opmeuts in the thought of the church gave currency to tho opin¬ 
ions that became the common faith regarding the risen Lord." 

This critical reconstruction of the person and mission of Jesns 
by Harnack, Wernle, and others of the advanced school, has 
called forth determined defenders of the old positions. Among 
these is Rev. Dr. Rupprecht, in his work "Dos Christontum von 
Adolf Harnack,” in which he maintains that these new views 
directly antagonize the deepest experiences of true Christians. 
A thoroughly learned reply to Harnack is the work of Professor 
Walther, of Rostock, entitled *'llarniick's Weseu des Christen* 
turns," in which are used the cool but pointed weapons of mod¬ 
em scholarship: while the work of Schick, in his bix>k “ Wesen 
des Christentums," is more popular aud an appeal to Christian 
feeling. One of the most interesting gladiators in the arena is 
the Roman Catholic professor, Reinliold, of \Tenna, who. in a 
small book also entitled " Weseii des Christentums." shows that 
Roman Catholic scholarship must also reject the reconstruction 
of the person and work of Christ by lil>eral Protestant theology. 
— Translation maJe (or Tux Litexaxv Dickst. 

IS RELIGIOUS EMOTION THE SECRET OF 
FAITH? 

A n English author, Mr. H. Fielding, has recently published a 
work entitled "The Hearts of Men.” In it ho advances 
the view that all faiths, in so far as they can be expressed in 
creeds, are equally false, while all religions, in so far as they are 
expressions of emotion, ore alike true. This writer brings under 
three heads certain religious instincts, always existing, modified 
from time to time by circumstances and by brain developmenL 
These are; the instinct of confession, tho instinct of prayer, and 
the instinct of sacrifice. He maintains that “it is only to satisfy 
and explain these fundamental cravings that men have evolved 
a god or gods." In this inversion of the ordinary argument lies 
the key to Mr. Fielding's book. A reviewer in the London Spot- 
tator (November i6) says: 

"He [the author] would have men go behind all their theories 
of the su]>ematural to what he considers the practise of true re¬ 
ligion, which is 'the cult of the emotions.' This cult is, he be¬ 
lieves, the highest exercise of which the mind of man is capable, 
and he should pursue it with all his might. To the common- 
sense questioner who asks. Why ? he has only one answer to give 
—in order that'he may fill his heart with beauty.* Mr. Field¬ 
ing's position is by no means that of the religious-minded agnos¬ 
tic. He does not say, '1 do not know.' He evidently believes 
that he does know, that be lias discovered the secret of all the 
faiths, and found, moreover, in ' the recognition and cultivation 
of the more beautiful instincts and emotions,' that which all men 
seek,—‘the great peace.' . . . Isa man who studiously cultivates 
bis religious emotions really pursuing the highest nim of which 
human nature is cajiable, and are the three emotions of which 
Mr. Fielding speaks, after all, the most worthy of cultivation? 
To tho first question wc would answer emphatically, ‘ Na' Aud 


with regard to the second question, in so far as the instincts of 
confession and sacrifice are concerned, wo would reply that they 
are not by any means the highest instincts common to man,— 
unless by sacrifice wo meau self-sacrifice, which Mr. Fielding 
plainly docs not mean, and which, indeed, could hardly be con¬ 
sidered an instinct at all. With regard to prayer, wc are a little 
doubtful what our author im)>lies by the woni, seeing that he does 
not derive the desire to pray from the belief in a Being who hears 
tho petition. If he is recommending a conscious formulation of 
instinctive moral, religious, and so God-seeking, aspirations, 
then, whatever word bo may use, he is indeed inculcating one of 
the highest exercises of which the human mind is capable. If. 
on the other hand, be means nothing but the cultivation of emo¬ 
tion by means of ecstatic expression, this instinct does not ap¬ 
pear to be worth the time to be wasted in its cultivation." 

Of Mr. Fielding's “instinct of confession" tho reviewer says 
further; 

"Of conscience as an elevating force very little is made in this 
book, except in so far as it impels men to confession. But surely 
if confession is to be cultivated without reference to moral im¬ 
provement, it is not only not elevating, but is positively degra¬ 
ding. . . . It may prove as dangerous to the moral nature as per¬ 
petual jioulticing to the bodily. Any one who has bad anything 
to do with children knows how too strong insistence on confes¬ 
sion will make children go i>eriIously near wrongdoing for the 
luxury of confessing their misdoings. Wo do not gather that 
this violent advocate of emotional religion would instigate con¬ 
fession to the person offended. Many men, lie assures us, will 
confess to a stranger,—be himself has beeu the recipient of such 
confessions. True, he adds, his ]>enitents were Burmese; and 
one can not help wondering whether, finding what a religious 
respect the white man bad for the disclosure of evil deeds, some 
of these brown sinners did not draw on their imaginations at the 
same time as they relieved their consciences. The Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church, which has, Mr. Fielding argues, assimilated and 
made her own almost all the instincts of the human heart, en¬ 
courages and commands auricular confession; but it would be a 
gross libel upon the Roman Catholic Church to suggest that she 
asks men to confess in order to give them the pleasure of telling, 
or primarily even in ortler to unburden their hearts. She re¬ 
quires of her pcnitcuts, before she allows them to confide in her at 
all, that they should believe that she possesses a delegated power 
to forgive sin, and she then absolves them to the intent that, be¬ 
ing relieved of the burden of the past, they may enjoy greater 
freedom to do better in the future. Direct confession to God as 
it is practised by Protestants and Mahommedans Mr. Fielding 
regards as merely an expedient of the proud, who feel ashamed 
to confess to men, and are thus obliged to cultivate their emo¬ 
tions in secret." 

When The Spectator's reviewer comes to tho cult of ''sacri¬ 
ficial" emotion, as Mr. Fielding expounds it. he becomes severe 
in bis comment. He says: 

'■ We are brought face to face with a very fundamental instinct 
indeed, and, we should lie inclined to say, with a very base one. 

Mr. Fielding describes for onr edification a religious festival 
among coolies, at which a goat is sacrificed in a singularly cruel 
and revolting manner (a priest puts it to death with bis teeth). 

The .emotion evinced by the worshipers simply testifies, we are 
told, to the existence of the religious instinct, while the priests 
make their little scientific theology to explain and apologize for 
this peculiar emotion. So arose sacrifice, the author explains, 
out of some hidden emotion in man's heart, for 'man and his ne¬ 
cessities are the eternal truths, and all his creeds are hut framed 
by himself to minister to his neetls.' To people in any stage of 
civilization, he assures us, the sight of suffering and death is 
very attractive, and ' if not witnessed too often or in wrong cir¬ 
cumstances.' such sights ' are by no means brutalizing, but 
quite the reverse.' Those who have little opportunity of looking 
upon such scenes 'seek in art the stimulus they require.'" 

This critic finds it difficult to write coolly of such a "repulsive 
cult ” as Mr. Fielding dignifies by the name of religion, and he 
closes bis review by saying: 

“Religious emotions which bear no fruit either in faith or be¬ 
nevolence are better suppressed, and belong, like the sacrificial 
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instinct, to the category ot savage survivals. Such emotions as 
are not inherently barren may. os Newman says. ' condense 
within the soul, and change to purpose, strong *: but even these 
should be husbanded as n force, uot wnllowed in as n luxury. 
The highest instincts of religion take birth, ns we believe, not 
amid the whirlwinds of emotion, but in the quiet recesses of con¬ 
science. Moved, no doubt, by the iustinct of confession, Mr, 
Fielding coniitlcs to his readers that when as n young man he 
renounced his faith in Christianity, he was actuated not so much 
by obedience to the dictates of his reason ns by his determina¬ 
tion to be free—not to worship • a God who Interfered.' In a rc- 
fnsal to bear this interference lies, we lielieve. the death warrant 
of the true religious instinct; just as in submission to it lies the 
germ of faith. A determination to get quit of conscience is the 
destruction of the thread of citmmuniention lietwcen the divine 
and the hnman which no ' cult of the emotions' avails to reestab¬ 
lish " 

A PLEA FOR A COMMON PROTESTANT 
COMMUNION TABLE. 

ANON IIENSLEV HENSON, of Westminster, a prominent 
English Broad Churchman, proposes to draw the different 
branches of the Protestant Church into closer bonds of fellowship 
by breaking down tho barrier between Episcopal aud Noncon- 
formist communicants. “The inevitable expression of Christian 
fratemity," he says, “is tho common reception of the Lord's 
Supper" : and "it is not consistent with self-respect to exchange 
compliments and congratulations with fellow Christians whom, 
none the less, you repel from communion and officially regard as 
schismatics." He continues (in 7’Aif Contemporary Keview, 
December) : 

“The great English denominations have spread throughout the 
world, and, unless some unimaginable forces reverse the prevail¬ 
ing tendencies, they are destined in the future to take a para¬ 
mount position in tho reformed churches. English churchmen 
are slow to appreciate the magnitude and rapidity of their prog¬ 
ress. Even within this island their growth has greatly exceeded 
that of the Church of England, nnd tho little more than a cen- 
tury ngo the 'dissenting interest ' seemed evidently waning, it 
is probable that nt this moment half the professing Christians in 
the country are Nonconformists. When, however, we look be¬ 
yond the confines of Great Britain, and consider tho religious 
state of the British Empire and the United States, the importance 
of non-Episcopal Christianity becomes immediately apparent. 
The Natioual Church, then, does uot now stand over against a 
few novel and heavily suspected sectaries, but has to deline its 
attitude toward a federation, or quasi-federation, of organized and 
militant churches, some of which represent a religious energy 
and a volume of Christian conviction far greater than its own. 
Numbers, it may be said, are properly irrelevant to truth—the 
title-<leeds of a religious society can not be its success. But the 
' free churches' are not only numerous and increasing societic.s; 
they are mighty evangelistic agencies; they add their full con¬ 
tribution to theological science: they enrich the spiritual life of 
Christendom with their full proportion of beneficent and saintly 
lives." 

Why can not the communicant members of the non-Episcopal 
churches communicate in the Church of England? asks Canon 
Henson. It may be replied that there is nothing to prevent 
Nonconformists from communicating with Episcopalians now, 
since it is the custom of the Church of England to admit to the 
Sacrament all who present themselves, asking no questions nnd 
interposing no difficulties. But, as tho Canon points out. tlie 
results of this policy have been the opposite of what might be de¬ 
sired. For while the “lessdesirable and conscientious" Noncon¬ 
formists have availed themselves of tho privilege, the “more re¬ 
ligious and sensitive" have, as a rule, refrained from presenting 
themselves. 

The two formal barriers that stand in the way of intercom¬ 
munion are the clause in the Prayer-Book which declares that 
“there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 


confirmed " ; and tho doctrine of Apostolic Succession. Canon 
Henson does not consider either of these obstacles insurmount¬ 
able, and urges historical justification to sustain bis conclusions. 
“ The rubric in the Prayer-Book, ” he maintains, "ought not to be 
regarded ns asserting a principle of universal application, viz., 
the necessity of Episcopal confirmation as the preliminary to the 
reception of the Holy Communion, but as the domestic rule of 
the Church of England, to which its members must conform as 
the condition of l>eing admitted to the full privileges of mem¬ 
bers." On the second ]ioiiit he says: “The antiquity of the 
Episcopal government nud its great history may be subjects of 
legitimate satisfaction to the members of nn Episcopal church, 
may justify a jealous retention of that order, and authorize an 
exceptional confidence in its practical value, but 1 wholly fail to 
see how either the one or the other can form the basis of n divine 
right, and requiro the condemnation of the non-Episcopal minis¬ 
tries." He concludes ■ 

“If. then, we are compelled to admit that non-Episcopal min¬ 
istries are not less spiritually effective than our own. that the 
sacraments administered by them are equally with ours the 
channels of those supernatural graces which create the Christian 
character, that all the tokens of the Holy Ghost's presence and 
action are as evident in them ns in us, by what right can we con 
tinue to exclude them from our finuk and affectionate fellow¬ 
ship? By what right do we ignore them in our parishes: refuse 
them all access to our pulpits; urge their clergy to repudiate 
their orders, nnd facilitate their rcordination ? Wo treat them as 
the Roman Catholics treat us, but with even less excuse. This 
is the root of bitterness in our religious life, and until it lie 
plucked up there will be no sincerity in oiir professions of frater¬ 
nity. The best Nonconformists resent nmst justly the insult im¬ 
plied in exhortations to reunion, however courteously expressed, 
which require of them an act of spiritual njiostasy." 

A Swiss Passion Play.— It was to be expected that the 
fame of the great Passion Play in Ober-Ammergau would in¬ 
spire attempts at reproduction, and several such have already 
lieen chronicled in our pages. The latest presentation of the 
Christ-drama is that rejiortetl from Selzach, a remote and quiet 
little village in Northern Switzerland, as yet unspoiled by the 
tourist Over throe hundred and fifty actors, singers, and musi¬ 
cians participate in the play, all being inhabitants of the village, 
nnd fourteen performances have been given during the post 
summer. Says tho Rev. Charles S. .Mnefarinnd (iu T/te Con- 
gregationalist anti Christian World): 

“In general the plan of the great model [in Ober-Ammergnu] 
hns been followed, but the detailed carrying out is original, 
sometimes resulting in defect, at other times in marked improve¬ 
ment There is much less of dramatic work, comparatively lit¬ 
tle dialog, with correspondingly more tableaux, music, and reci¬ 
tation. The rendering at Selzach is rather more oratorio than 

p>“y. 

“The musical and dramatic ability of these humble tillers of 
the soil and makers of watches, remotely situated from the finer 
Influences of nrt, with only the ruder imimlses that physical na¬ 
ture gives, is wonderful. It rises to the level of genins. Tho 
choosing and training of 350 actors, musicians, and singers for 
the rendition of Mozart aud Mendelssohn and Wagner out of a 
simple mountain lianilet of 1,600 untutored people seems little 
less than miracle. The daring of their undertaking is itself a 
tribute to their faith and courage." 

The wliole production, continues the writer, is unmistakably 
animated by a sincere religious feeling and purpose, nnd the 
managers of the play have sought to repress any attempt to 
make financial gain a prominent end. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

WILHELMINA AND HER TROUBLES. 

N O Dutch newspaper of standing has given publicity to the 
stories affecting the private life of the Queen of Holland. 
It is true that Socialist weeklies have copied the accounts printed 
in Prance, but no comment from a Dutch source is available be* 
yond the following, which appeared in the .\Uuwe RotUr- 
damsche Couran/: 

"In view of the palpably false rumors lately circulated in for- 
eign ncwspa]>ers concerning Her .Majesty the Queen and His 
Royal Highness the Prince of the Netherlands, we are author* 
ized to deny these tales and to state, on the highest authority, 
that they are absolutely without foundation," 

Familiar as is the despatch In TMf Paily SfUft (London) 
which purports to give a full nccouut of the incident, it may be 
reproduced here: 

"Prior to Queen Wilhelmina's illness, a slightly heated discus¬ 
sion took place between Her Majesty and the Prince at a dinner 
at the Chateau of Loo. The Queen, annoyed at some inatten¬ 
tion on the part of her husliund, used a somewhat harsh word, 
and the Prince, losing his temper, insulted the Queen. Lieuten¬ 
ant Van Tets, Her .Majesty's aide.de-caiii|>. is statetl to have 
then intervened and to have reproached the Prince with the ini- 
propriety of liis conduct A challenge ensued, and a duel with 
swards took place immerliately after dinner. Lieutenant Van 
Tets was wounded and has since been dangerously ill, |>critoni- 
tis having supervened. Shortly afterward Prince Henry fought 
a duel on account of the same affair with another gentleman of 
the court, who sustained a slight wound." 

This precipitated the sensation, and newspapers outside Hol¬ 
land at once took it up. The Ameigtr (Oldenimrg) dcnieil that 
Prince Henry was in any way responsible tor the trouble, but the 
Duchess of Oldenburg is Prince Henry's sister, and she tinques* 
tionably ins|>tred this utterance. It ran ; 

"It is untrue that the Prince of the N'cthcrlands gave himself 
np to gambling. Ho hud no {lecuniary embarrassments prior to 
liis marriage. Ho is now financially iii<Ie(>endciit. Besides, 
money matters could nut affect a love match." 

The Dutch {leople love the Orange dynasty, according to the 
Sfue Frfif /Vrj/rtViennal.and hold the bclihf that their national 
independence is Iiound up with it.s destiny. They are jealous of 
German influence, and hence the Prince Consort will not escape 
prejudice. Hut it is the Temfis (Paris) which seems to have 
spoken the last word. It gives an clalKirate account of tlie trou¬ 
ble, vouching for us accuracy. As this reliable French news- 
pa[icr has access to authoritative sources of information, its ver- 
sion, given below, is generally accepted 

"Every one knows that Queen Willielmina. who. like all the 
Oranges, has a will of her own. marrieil for love. Why not ad¬ 
mit frankly that the Dutch people were somewhat dis.-ip(>oiutcd 
by the match? The young Queen's choice was not the ideal lius- 
band dreamed of by many. But she had fiuely chosen him. and 
he was accordingly accepteil by t'ne nation, which adored ns lit¬ 
tle blonde Wilhclmina. lu these circumstances, the happiness 
of the royal family seemed assured. . . . Has that liappiness 
lieen destroyed? This was the question askeil of one of the most 
notable i>ersonalitic8 in the political lifeof Holland. 'The Queen 
loves the Prince dearly.' answered the individual referred to. 
'She married him for love and this love has strcngthenetl since. 
.So far are they from living in discord, that the couple are models 
of married harmony.' It was the Flemish press and some miser¬ 
able little Socialist sheets that sowed tlie.sc calumnies. They 
went to extravagant lengths. It was alleged that at the time of 
his marriage the Prince was overwhelmed with debts. Vet he 
bought not long afterward the lordly domain of Dobbin. lutyiiig 
for It 1.500.000 marks. He uaturally wanted to visit his own 
family occasionally and have a house in his native land. It has 
been insinuated that the Queen herself paid for this property. 
This lie has been exposed. The Prince's eldest brother has in¬ 


dulged in wild extravagance, but the Queen's husband himself 
has never been dunned by creditors." 

A very interesting aspect of the situation is broached in this 
delicate and discreet manner: 

"The Queen's hopes of maternity have been prematurely dis- 
si|iate<l. For some weeks there was fear of such an outcome, 
and to-day the fact is certain. But what docs that prove? Are 
nut queens liable to accidcsts of this sort, like ortlinary mor¬ 
tals? Is cruelty the only thing that induces these calamities? 

The event was wholly unexpected, a fact which explains the 
absence of the Prince. He had gone hunting and was sum¬ 
moned Imck by telegraph. It is a disappointment for the coun¬ 
try. but the misfortune is not irreparable." 

Thus this well-informed authority, whose account, as already 
hinted, is accepted as the true story of Wilhelmina's sorrow. It 
may bo well to take leave of the subject with tho following ob¬ 
servation from Tht W'tttly Mail (Bangkok) ; 

"If five years had passcil without Queen Wilhelmina giving 
birth to a child, her marriage would have been dissolvetl by the 
Dutch parliament. The constitution of Holland also provides 
that, if the Queen has a sou, she is to abdicate in his favor when 
he reaches the age of eighteen."— Translaliont madt/or Tkk. 

Literakv Diuest. 

A MYSTERIOUS MEMBER OF THE ROOSEVELT 
CABINET. 

A SENSATION has been created in the press of two hemi¬ 
spheres by a "warning" which, accunling to an article in 
Tkt Sint let nth Century (Loudon), n member of President 
Roosevelt's Cabinet addressed, unofficially and in a friendly 
spirit, to England. The warning reaches the public through Sir 
Wcniyss Reid, who writes the article. He was in conversation 
with "one of the most distinguished members of the Cabinet " at 
Washington. The member is not indicated by name, but he 
said, according to Sir Wemyss Reid, that England ought to end 
the Boer war at once : 

"My friend went on to tell me of the almost daily appeals that 
were being made to the United States Government by the repre¬ 
sentatives of Eurojienn Powers to take some step for ending the 
war. 'Of course we can do nothing. We aic powerless; every- 
Issly is jiowerless. It is your own country alone that can solve 
the problem. The European Powers know that, and when their 
ministers make representations to us here, they always declare 
that they are speaking unofficially, tho we know quite well that 
their Governments are backing them. Docs England realize all 
the gravity of the situation, and the extent of danger in which 
this state of foreign feeling involves her? ’ " 

Astonishment was expressed throughout the European press 
upon tho publication of these particulars. The Indtpendante 
Rtlgt (Brussels) pronounced the affair a "sensation," and cred¬ 
ited Itir \Vem}'SS Reid with reproducing the ex.ict words of the 
mysterious member of the Cabinet. But this the Englishman 
dues not claim. He jutted down notes of the conversation after 
tho interview, but while it was still fresh in his memory. The 
Timet (London) prints the following, which, in the case of a 
Eurofiean complication of this sort, would be termed "Inspired ": 

"Sir Wemyss Reid has misunderstood both tho nature of this 
conversation ainl what was said to him. The conversation was 
su]>|iosed by the minister to be private. The statements alxive 
quoted were made by .Sir Wemyss Reid without authority and 
are misleading. In other statements in the same article Sir 
Wemyss Reid has put his own words into the minister's mouth." 

It will be observed that the I-ondoii newspaiier commits the 
blunder of referring to the mysterious unknown of the Cabinet 
as a "minister " instead of as a “secretary." The PtM conjec¬ 
tures that it was Mr. Hay who did this talking. The only clues 
to the identity of the communicative secretary afforded by Sir 
Wemyss Reid are first that "throughout his life he liad enter¬ 
tained a desire that was passionate in its intensity for the main- 
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tenanco of union and good-will between Great Britain and the 
United Statea’'; Mcond (this point has already been nicntiouctl), 
that he is "one of the most distinguished members of the Cabinet," 
and. finally, that his name, if Sir Weniyss Reid 'were to give 
it, would add immense weight to his opiniuu.” Now Truth 
(London) says; 

"On the up]»earance of the article in Tht Sintltenth Century, 
Mr. Sninlley, the correspondent of The Times in America, and a 
devoted adherent to the gospel of that ]>aper, telegraphed over 
to say that Mr. Hay had informed hiiii that he had not made any 
such observation to Sir Weniyss.” 

The “sensation " has drawn a letter from Sir Weniyss Reid to 
the London Times, in wbieli he complains that the correspond¬ 
ent of that paper "appears to imidy thai in one instance 1 have 
been guilty of a breach of confidence in niy trcatiiicnt of a pri¬ 
vate conversation.” Rut not a syllahle more has transpired on 
the subject of the identity of the communicative secretary, and 
this member of the Roosevelt Cabinet remains as mysterious as 


“HUNGER DUTIES” AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
IN GERMANY. 

A ttempts to esplain Germany's serious position and to 
predict the outcome of the conflict between the impover¬ 
ished landlords and tho beggared working classes are filling col¬ 
umns in tho European press. “Hunger duties” is the term a]>- 
Iilie<l liy the Socialist I'orvdrts (Berlin) to the tariff on cereals 
demanded by the landed aristocracy. This pajier puts the num¬ 
ber of the unemployed in Berlin at 80.000. but more ciinservntivc 
estimates aro 35.000 to 40.000. However, the tone of the German 
press in dealing with the crisis is so very partisan that it may 
be well to begin with the impressions of a detached observer like 
the London Spectator, which says; 

"The landlords, always |ioor for their jiosition, which is so¬ 
cially better even than in England, had been heavily hit by fall¬ 
ing prices and a rising rate of wages, due chiefly to the swarm¬ 
ing toward tlio towns and emigration, and tlio prospect of in¬ 
creased incomes proved too much for their liabitti.sl caution. 
They mortgaged their e.slales, Imuglit shares in new industrial 
companies with tho proceeds, and awaited the coming wealth 
with iinjilicit confidence. Look, tliey said, how rich Englishmen 
arc. For two or three yenrs the conKdcnce seemed justified. 
Every kind of undertaking appeared to pro.sper, loans were easi¬ 
ly procurable from ‘ s]>iritcd ' banks, foreign commerce was brisk, 
and new steam lines were continually projected. The court fed 
the jirevailiiig excitement, the Eiiiperor encouraging every now 
development with his approval; tho Government proposed new 
enleriiriscs in the shape of canal.s, and new ex|i«nditiire on the 
navy * to protect our growing commerce' ; and every thing and 
person was prosperous till tho reaction came. Then it was dis¬ 
covered that everything had been overdone, that there were loo 
many factories, too many mercantile companies, and, above all, 
too many sleanisliips. Tlieie was an overplus of articles with 
nobody.to buy them. - . . The landlords could not meet their 
mortgages, tlie citizens tvere driven liaek on their small trades, 
nnd the employees were cut down or discharged by' tens of thou¬ 
sands. It is adni iltcd that fifty thousand men, most of them heads 
of liouseliolds, are out of employ,'' 

The view llius outlined is shared by the entire British press, 
which is also of opinion that the Kcielistiig will not take the wi¬ 
sest measure to improve the situation becau.se it is dominated by 
the great vested interests. But The Speaker (Loudon) brings 
out another point thus : 

“Italy, Austria, and Hungary are all preparing to denounce 
their commercial treaties with Germany, iiinl to raise their own 
tariff against Germany if Germany raises her tariff against 
them, and the opinion is widely expressed in influential quarters 
in Budapest, Vienna, and Rome that a real ]ioliticBl alliance is 
incompatible with commercial war. Altogether the situation on 


the Continent as well as at home is darker than it ha.s been for 
many years past." 

Turning to the Gorman press, wo find a most excited state of par¬ 
tisan feeling. The Socialist VorsaUrts is fierce in its denuncia¬ 
tion of tho landlords. Tho “hunger duties " will add about four 
dollars to the aiinnal bread bill of the workingman, a burden 
which all parties admit to tie severe, and which prompts tho 
Socialist press to demand the establishment of a department of 
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lASns OF TIIF, AOHIHIAXS IX CEHMANV. 

Aomakians! 'Contlncior, I want a twtter tost. The 
undoubleU righl to auk that ItieiT wishci be complied 
□C the whole Lommunity.” 

—KloditrraJatttk (Perlin). 


labor. Tho f'drs/jF^r (Berlin) inclines to advocacy of 

tho commercial intere.sts as distinguished from tlioso of the 
agrarians. It is particularly nUrmed at the prospect of tariff 
wars with Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the United States. It 
says; 

"Such a development would bo a eatastropho fatal to Ger¬ 
many's well-being lor along time to come, and the severest blow 
to our iiidiixtriul life. . . , And what is to be done in the face of 
tho growingseareityof work? The empire, tho states, tho cities, 
must hencefiirih coiiceni themselves with this weighty question. 
Tho right to work may not be rceognizcAl, but the unemployod 
can not, nevertheless, lio left to destitution and hunger. Even 
the ]ioi>rcst must eat to live. And must their bread, therefore, 
bo made dearer? All branches of tho Government roust strivo to 
iniiiistvrto the general need by encouraging public works and 
gcncial cntorprisc as much as possible. It must be remembered 
that winter increases the suffering of the jioor. If the'canal' 
is to be built, there could bo no better time for setting about it 
than the present. Hut no ]>eriuil is .so unfavorable for an increase 
of tho lariffon food stuffs as one of economic depression. The 
chairman of the committee of Berlin metal manufacturers is ener¬ 
getically advocating the tciniairary suspension of the duty on 
Ametiean meat, that the food problem for workingmen's families 
may lie easier of solution. But it must appear an inadmissible 
proceeding to every one in view of the rctlnetions in wages and 
the wliole.sale discliargc.s of wage-earners to increase the duties 
on the necessaries of life. No one seriously believes in the theo¬ 
ry that the foreigner pays the ta.\. What are the agrarians stri¬ 
ving for if not for a rise in the price of their products? Not one 
agrarian would lift a linger for a higher l.-iriff if he did not expect 
higher food prices from it. But what workingman will let him¬ 
self be persuaded that, iii Hie event of dearer bread, lie will have 
it mado up to him in the shape of higher wages? “ 

The middle elotaes arc also suffering severely from tha de¬ 
pression. according to tho /.eitung (Cologne). It advocates a 
return to tliat frugality which distinguished the Germans prior to 
the reign of commercialism. Tho Kreus-Zeitung (Berlin) de- 
nouaccs the Socialists for trying to make party capital out of the 
general distress ; 

“The Social Democracy, in its efforts to use the problem of tho 
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unemployed to further its owu propagAnda, is costiti); the idle 
trork-people their prospect of relief. It is deliberately scckinR to 
do this, and to this end Imsfpit up in Berlin a series of mass meet' 
ings of the uiiemjiloyed. The result is a bitterness of feeling 
and II social fautreil thnl may yet bear evil fruit. It may be well 
to recall the conseqvences of the rousing of the tiiieinploye<l in 
tlie year iS92. The )>artici|iniils in the inass-niectings and dom- 
uustratinns went from their halls into the strircts and proceviletl 
to the royal c-tstle, singing revolutionary songs and uttering 
tlire.-itciiing cries, bringing about, in the end. bloody conflicts 
with the authorities. I'l'tit'ilt/s, it Is true, tried to repudiate 
these 'walks Unler den Linden,' as having no connection with 
the propaganda of the Social-IlemoL-ratic party, and as lifing set 
on fotit by the ' liberty-cn|i ’ prolelanat. Nevertheless, these 
things were the outcome of Socialist agitation against church 
an<l stale, the putting into practise of hkiciiit Iteiliocratic eani* 
paign phrases." 

The German press is visibly embarrassed by the fad that the 
Emperor is on the side of the agrariuiis and iigiiiiiKt the demands 
of the industrial i>opulation. The laws on the subject of //rr* 
tnajesU make it difficult for the .Swialist uml free Ivaile papers 
to speak their minds. However, that liberal and free-trade pa¬ 
per, the ,Vei//«« (Berlin), says: 

"The free traders we determined not to make the slightest ad¬ 
ditional coiice.ssion to protection, whether of the agrarian or the 
conimereitil kinil. We in Germany suffer enoiigii from poitection 
as it is. Naturally, the weal or the wo of n great nation ilocs 
not liangU|Hin the )M)ssih1y slight increase in a single tariff duty. 
But It IS important to make clear the direction in which wc arc 
going, to determine whether our tariff and cnnimercial )iolicy 
slinll be a progressive or a liackwani one. Never backivnrd! 
That is the watchword of all friends of free trade in the present 
emergency." 

This paper, however, notes regretfully that the outspoken free¬ 
traders ill the Reichstag number only a quarter of the member¬ 
ship. After a surveyor thediffcrcut jiolitlcBl groujis on the floor 
of the Reiehstag. it concludes; 

"It might be possible to bring these diverse elements into a 
working majority even yet if a strong baud held the reins of iin- 
periat administration. But it is itself dominated 1>y ojqiosiiig in¬ 
terests. Manifestly it wants cumnicrei:il treaties. But to carry 
out n tariff {Milicy tlmt will leave any jMissihility of concluding 
commercial treaties requires the very statesroanship wbivli the 
administration lacks, but which distinguishetl Count Caprivi so 
preeminently. Among the higher officers of the ship of state. 
DO one at present seems to kuuw where the commercial-political 
metneentruni is situated," 

There is a tendency to general recrimination in the German 
press, the various )»atties seeking to throw res|)oii.Hibility for the 
crisis upon all the others. The OfUts^iie .-hif/th/aU jircsses 
lioiiie the agrarian argument thiil it is the duty of industrial 
capital to take care of the uiiciii)>loyvd -. 

•'It lurjd the musses from the country into the cities. It 
caused them to forget the agricultural love of rural life, so that 
they know now only how to live from hand to mouth. Therefore 
It shoold not leave the toilers out in the street because they yield 
a profit of only ten or twciily )H:r ceiii., riiid the inanipiilaiors of 
the stock exchange have reached the end iif their wisdom. It is 
irrational to let the well-being or the misery of thousands dc]>end 
upon such circumstances as these. It is downright madness to 
permit the state and society to be imperiled by masses left hun¬ 
gry in this fashion. The ’ social problem ’ is in this instance 
very simple. A progressive dividend tax would soon create a 
fund out of which the unemployed could lie maintained nr at 
least kept from dire hunger until n new distribution of industrial 
force.s could lie effected." 

This idea of a taxon dividends is •’aniusing” to the 
burgtr XaihrUkun. and has led to a worm controversy on every 
phase of the Geimail crisis. The Xttusle Xtuhrithlen {Berlin) 
snys that if the workers would stop contributing to strike funds 
they would hove something to fall back upon when employment 
failed. But the Deutsche Tages-Xeitung thiuks the capitalist 


should nut be allowed to accumulate great mobs of workers in 
the towns and then abandon them to starvation when they have 
no further use fur them. Hence it thinks a tax on dividends de. 
servos consideration. 

The thre.itsof the Austro-Hungarian press that there will be 
reprisals if the German Reichstag |>uts up the duties arc alarm¬ 
ing the Berlin newspaiiers. The projioserl new hop duties would 
lie a serious niatter to the dual nionarcliy. The I'esler l.tofJ 
(Bud.'iiH'st) insists that nicnsnrcs bo adopteil to "get even." It 
feels certain that llie agrarians will ultimately gain their point 
even if their mnjoruy in the Reichstag is not yet in sight, and 
it urges Hungary .oid Austria to serve notice iijioii Germany of 
what she may expect. —/‘rawi/a/rcorr matte far 'I'lix Liikkakv 
lUorsi. _ 


THE BOER COLONEL IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

RISH ncwsjiajH'r opinion, fioni tlie Home Rule point of view, 
seems most adequately siiiiimed iiji in the following com- 
mcnl by The /'reemaiTi Jaum.ii iHiililinl on the election of Ar¬ 
thur Lynch ns mcmlwr of Parlianieiit for Galway . 

"Those who have never heard of Mr. 1’liinl.clt will hear that 
Galway, an Irish cmiMitueiicy, bus elected to ihv British lli>i|..o 
of Cuiniiions a man whose chief claim upon it is that he defended 
Boer independence against uiiscritpiilous British aggic.ssion. 
From' Madrid to 
St. Petersburg the 
fact will bo noted. 

Hitherto an effort 
has been iniide to 
discredit the hos¬ 
tility of the liisli 
members to t li e 
British |K>licy in 
South Africa us 
u n r epresentativc. 

A cabinet minister 
declared upon that 
matter that the 
Connaught Rang¬ 
ers and the Imbliii 
Fusiliers were bet¬ 
ter representatives 
of Irish opinion 

than the Irish 
memlrcrs of Parlia¬ 
ment. That fiction 
IS ended. Galway 
has proved to dem¬ 
onstration that 
now, as in the 
past. Ireland is on 
the side of the 
rights of human 
ity and the laws of 
civilization. Nor 
will the fact be 
missed that the 
only constituency 
outside Hub I in 
University aiid VI 
stcr that returned 
aqiiasi-L'nionist at 
the general elec¬ 
tion has reverted 
to its allegiance at 
the call of the 
Unitedirish Party. 

So much for the conversion of Ireland by sou|)eristie Unionism. 
The Irish dclegntes in America will be henrtcncil by Galway’s 
message The old town bns repaired the one breach in the Na¬ 
tionalist fortress that faction left behind it. Irisli-America and 
Irish-Australia will receive the news aa the crowning pnxif that 
• faction and feud' have, indeed, passed away, and that Iho 
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standard of the United Irish Party is the standard of United Ire¬ 
land." 

"If bis [Lynch’s] constituents should be deprived of the pleas¬ 
ure of reading his parliamcutary speeches," says 7ht Irish 
Timts. "they will doubtless find compensation in reading bis 
letters from Paris in the local picss, A vote more or less does 
not matter a rap." A very different way of looking at the affair 
is that of The L'nited Irishman (Uublin) ; 

"It is a long time since such an obvious triumph of ignorance 
occurretl in Ireland as is made cvideut by the result of the Gal¬ 
way election. The Nationalists of Ireland who wish for the day 
of their country's regeneration, when a self-reliant {>e<iptc shall 
assert their manhood and their right and ability to live intelli¬ 
gent lives, have reason to lie sadly ilisap|Miinted, ami if not abso¬ 
lutely to dcs)>air of the future of tlic country, to realise at alt 
events that there arc years and yeai s of hard work still to be 
done before the average Inshman can be taught to use the brains 
God gave him for his guidance. But the saddest part of the 
business is to find the ’ National * press eulogizing the i>eoplc 
for their exhibition of incapacity to see beyond their iKwes—the 
press which claims to represent the brains of Irish )»litics, and 
which claims to lead the people to material, social, mid |Kditical 
advancement. The Telegraph has the audacity at this period 
of National revival to claim the election of Mr. Lynch as a vic¬ 
tory gained over the united forces of the Gaelic League, the in¬ 
dustrial and literary movements, the policy of Cumann nan 
Gaedheal, and, of course, the Unionists." 

Exasperation Is the ap|>ai-ent feeling iu English newspapers. 
i7dr (London) says; 

" If Mr. Lynch claims to act as a member of Parliament, atten¬ 
tion will, necessarily, l>e drawn to the credentials which were 
presented on his behalf to the electorate: and if lie does not re¬ 
pudiate the charge that he joined with the enemies of the state in 
waging war. he must be cx]ielled from the House. In that case 
Galway will have practically disfranchised itself for a time, by 
way of .spiting the English.' There is, it is true, a alternative 
course. Mr. Lynch may disavow the testimony of liis backers, 
and sacrifice his reputation as a fighting pro-Boer to the exigen¬ 
cies of the ]varlianientary struggle. It is, indeed, believed by 
some that bis adventures in the Transvaal were not of a nature 
that should ex|>ose him to the charge of blood-guiltiness, and 
that the smell of powder existed mainly in the atmosphere of an 
unusually animated election." 

"The return of Mr. Lynch," says The Daily Mews (London), 
"is a tolerably striking object-lesson in what Nationalist Ireland 
thinks of the war.” "The hostility of the Irish." says The 
Morning Post (London). “is not to be disposed of by congested 
district boards, and land acts, and agricultural boards." "Gal¬ 
way is only acting up to its reputation," says the The St. James's 
Gasette (London). "The extraordinary result of the poll shows 
the remarkable strength and discipline of the Irish party," says 
The Speaker (London). To which The U'es/mins/er Gazette 
(London) adds: 

"And with Mr. Lynch's return tlie solution of a diflficult and 
delicate constitutional problem is thrust upon the British author¬ 
ities. Mr. Lynch, according to the tendency of his conversation 
with journalistic friends in the French capital last night, contem¬ 
plates np)>earing at St. Stephen's in due course, and apparently 
does not anticipate apprehension by the jiolKe or ejection by 
order of the Speaker. The problem is. Can Mr. Lynch be re¬ 
fused service in the House liefore conviction? The opinion of 
some legal pundits is that be can not be denied admission as the 
case stands to-day." 

Meanwhile the press of Paris, in which city " Colonel" Lynch 
still sojourns, is making a hero of the gentleman. The Jntransi- 
giant, whose sympathies are always revolutionary, is delighted 
with the episode, and makes it the occasion of severe dcnunci.a- 
tion of England. The Journal ties DIbats thinks the affair may 
end very seriously, and calls it "an alarming symptom." The 
Liberti has even interviewed the "exile" regarding a paragraph 
in The Daily Mail (London). This p.aragrnph said, in effect; 

"The Speaker has only to ask Mr. Lynch tlie question; 'Did 


you fight in the ranks of the Boers? * If he answers' Yes.* bis 
election will be annulled. If he answers' No.' his election will 
be robbed of alt significance." 

The quotes Mr. Lynch assaying that the Speaker of the 

Commons will not ask anything of the sort. But if he did. the 
“Colonel" would say it was none of the Speaker's business. Ho 
—that is. the "Cotonet"—intends to claim his scat in Parliament 
when that boily assembles this month. So he said, at any rate, 
according to the Libert!, which avows great admiration for him. 
L'Illustration (Paris) prints a photograph of Mr. Lynch cross¬ 
ing in a ferryboat with Theotlorc Roosevelt, the two being in con¬ 
fabulation, and calls this a "curious coming together."— Trans¬ 
lations madeJor Tiir. Litf.rarv Diufjt. 


GERMANY. VENEZUELA. AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

HE press of three nations has for some iveeks been dealing 
with the German-Venezuelan complication, without, how¬ 
ever. making the matter very clear. According to the Ham¬ 
burger A'aehrichte/f, the immediate crisis is due to ^’enezucla's 
toleration of outrages upon German subjects. But there appears 
to be an old debt to German financiers in connection with a 
projected Venezuelan railroad. It amounts to about $20,000, ooa 
The Republua (Caracas). a i>ersonal organ of Pre.sidcnt Castro’s, 
repudiates this claim and says the Government will resist it to 
the utmost; 

"Germany is misled if she imagines that a few men-of-war in 
the harbor wilt settle the clnims she makes. Venezuela consti¬ 
tutes a sovereign Power, inde]iendent of and equal to the other 
Powers indignity. She will maintain that position. She wants 
peace. But sbe can make her enemies .suffer and give tit for tat." 

The same pa|>er announces that if Germany's (lecuuiary claim 
represents a private debt it should Ire settled in the courts of 
law. But the German papers insist ujion the satisfaction of 
wrongs done to individuals in cases having no connection with 
the railroad matter. One of these cases is thus staled by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung: 

"George Schlueter, proprietor of an ironware establishment 
and a respected member of the German colony, was shot and 
killetl in the .street, after an encounter, by one Luis Felipe Lo¬ 
pez. Lopez was at once arrested. L'lion learning of the occur¬ 
rence, the German minister addressed a communication to the 
Government, asking what it pro)H)se<l to do and emphasizing the 
necessity of reparation. According to au oilicial communication, 
the Venezuelan courts set Lopez free. Thereupon steps were 
taken to have the release of Lopez revoked and, in the event of 
refusal, to obtain damages for the denial of justice." 

Another German dcmnlid against Venezuela had its origin, ac¬ 
cording to the Hamburger Saekrickten, in a visit of the Kaiser's 
cruiser Pineta to Puerto Caliello. Two petty officers of the man- 
of-w.'ir came to blmvs with the Venezuelan police. There was 
a pursuit, and the police, followed by a mob. boarded a German 
merchant vessel in quest of the fugitives. What happened next 
‘is not clearly stated. The Hamburg newspaper, however, as- 

"If the Venezuelan police, while displaying no tokens of their 
authority, wished to arrest the German petty officers, and if the 
Venezuelan nfiicials. during the subsequent outbreak of the mob, 
proceeded unwarrancablv against the officers and men of the 
German merchant vessel, which was in no way implicated in 
the previous affair, then the Venezuelan Government will have 
to answer." 

The German Government has assured the United States Gov¬ 
ernment of Its intention to resjiect the Monroe IJoctrine. accord¬ 
ing to The Times (New York), and therefore we can await 
developments, giving Germany credit for good faith. The Inde¬ 
pendent (New York) prints an article for which it vouches edito¬ 
rially, and from which it ap))cars that some civilized government 
should step in and end present conditions in Caracas, for they 
are barbarous.— Translation madefor'Xwt. Litfsarv Dioest. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN EMPTY TALE BY A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


lit THE Foe. Bt Kk-baTd llardillK Daria. Illnatraled bv Thom» Mitcbell 
Fivre* and F. D. Stcrle. ^luth, s.>) in. by *U in., tii Pp. Fric*. ti.io. 
K. H. R«w*ll. 


T here are certain bcKikn that place the reviewer in the predica¬ 
ment ot which Voitaire apeaka : " The neceuity ot aaying lome- 
thing, the perplexity of having nothing toaay.” These, he aa>-s. 
combined with a desire of tieing witty, "are three drcumatancea which 
alone are capable of making even the greatest writer ridiculous." In 



RICHARD HARDIWa DAVI9. 

desct'iptiun; but after that, nuthi 
aliell. It makes nu pretense, ici 


the face of a book to he reviewed, the 
first two are im> disheartening in 
themselves that they would qntte 
check any vainglorious desire of the 
third. It is this that confronts one In 
Richard Harding llavis's new book. 
There is the necessity of saying some¬ 
thing about it. because Hr. Davis is 
too much in the pntdic eye to allow 
a bonk of his to pass unnoticed. Had 
John Jones written “In the Fog," the 
reviewer could use the phrases usu¬ 
ally employed for a story that Is 
neither good nor bad, not very dull 
nor very badly written. Mr. Davis 
has among other qualities, a knack of 
constructing a certain type of short 
story very well. This he has done in 
this case. One notices also bis usual 
taking style and the amusing bits of 
ig. The story U as empty as a hollow 
eed, of being anything more than an 


amusing little tale. 

The story opens In the Urill Club. Four men. strangers to each 
other, sit at supper. According to the customs of the club, they talk 
with each other, altho no one knows to whom he is speaking, A fifth 
member of the club sits reading by the fire. This is a member of par¬ 
liament whose passion is for detective stories. He has just finished one, 
and the " man with the black pearl" mourns because be has not another 
story to throw In Sir Andrew's way. this being the only method of keep. 
Ing him from the bouse, where he will speak in favor of a bill for cn- 
larging the navy. As Sir Andrew is about to leave, an honorary mem¬ 
ber, an American, begins a sensational story in which be himself was 
concerned, of the mysterious murder of a notorious Princess Tichy and 
«n English lord. When he finishes Sir Andrew starts to go, but another 
member of the company begins to make an interesting addition to the 
story. Again Sir Andrew gets under way, but a third story-teller takes 
tip the story and, by a chain of Ingenious evidence, goes on to fix the 
crime on the American attach^ himself. The seqnct we leave to Jlie 
hook to tell. 


MORAL SCIENCE AS TAUGHT AT HARVARD. 

-The Field of Ethics. By Deorge Herbert Palmer. Clnth. itmo, >ij pp. 

Price, ti.ionet. pustnge extra. llonKhlon, MilHia A Co. 

HIS is B compilation of the " William Bcldcn Noble Lectures" 
for i8qg. which were delivered by the author in bis capacity of 
“Alfred Professor of Philosophy" in Harvard University. The work 
-la Important from the standpoint of pedagogy rather than of moral 
Science. It allows the extreme of the 
-Indnctive method of Instructlun as 
practised at our leading universities, 

« method that is seriously proposed 
even for geometry, in which the 
"new instruction" would end with 
the axioms which Euclid postulates. 

So Professor Palmer closes with the 
definitions that to students of Mill 
and Wbatcly and McCosh will seem 
eesential to the introduction of the 
subject. Snch students may be ad¬ 
vised to begin with Professor Palm¬ 
er^ final sentence and to read the 
book backward. This sentence, 
which is Professor Palmer's main 
proposition, is as follows: 

"Those words of Jesus,—of which 
Phillip* Brooks was so fond,—an¬ 
nouncing that he had come in order 
that men might have life and have it abundantly, are the clearest state¬ 
ment of the purposes of both morality and religion, of righteousness on 
earth and in heaven," 

This confusion of the purpose of ethics with its elTects Is character, 
iatic of what might be called the Matthew Arnold cult of culture. 



CEUKOE HERBERT fALUfK, 


The American devotees of this cult, while centered at Harvard. aK to 
he found in cloistered life everywhere. We arc tempted to say that 
lYofessor Palmer's'• field of ethics" is coterminous with the Harvard 
Campus, but the campus, in that case, must be taken to repre¬ 
sent, as Boston is said to represent, not a locality, but a "state of 
mind." It would bo more proper, however, to apply the term re¬ 
stricted to the attitude of the teacher rather than to the scope that the 
snbjeet assumes under his hand. While he treats of the relations of 
etllies to the physical sciences, to philosophy, history, law, esthetics, 
and religion, the lines of connection which he shows are so attenuated 
and subtle that to comment upon them in the presence of the great 
common bonds of practical concern is like noting the morning gos¬ 
samers that gleam among telegraph wires, and ignoring the wires 
themselves. In such a comparative study as the present, the proper 
work of a teacher of ethics is not that of a poet or artist, but of a line¬ 
man, whose business it is to keep the connections from getting tangled. 
lYiifcsMir l*atmer teem purposely to have made a tangle of the subject 
In the first chapter, for the pleasure of straightening things out in the 
rest of the book. His filaments of relation are very prettily strung at 
the close, but wo doubt if they will convey much of a current of ethical 


O THOU INVISIBLE SPIRIT OF WINEI 

THE XiriT.rs's Vow. By Ix-e PsIrchiM. Illusirstea with iS dry-prints 
by Jean Faleologur, Holland. Paper edition, boards, uncut, y x » In. 
Price, «iol Croscup A Sterling Co. 

C OMES reeling into the Symposium of the poets a new Atcibiadcs 
—the author of " The Tippler's Vow.” 

Lee Fairchild is a leader in the " Ikihemiaof the Table d'llfile" 
of New York, where his wit and wisdom have won him all the honors 
which that realm can contribute. That be is something more, however, 
than a " prince of good fellows" is 
proved by tbe present book, which 
is, indeed, a ma-sterpiece of its kind. 

In stanzas that while diilcringslightly 
in form produce the same esthetic 
eficct as the quatrains of Omar, a 
victim of dipsomania is represented 
as addressing tbe “invisible spirit of 
wine'' that has and needs no other 
name than •• devil." 

The moods in which bis apos¬ 
trophes are expressed are as many 
and os various as those which in na¬ 
ture possess the drunkard. But 
through ail the stanzas, as through 
the justifications of a tipsy man. runs 
an undertone of confession where 
weak resolve and shameful surrender 
contend for mastery. 

So Atcibiadcs' “devil " of sensual 
appetite and selfish ambitiun fought against tbe good “ demon" that 
made the better part of his nature long for the pure life and noble alms 
of Socrates and his circle. And as bis speech in nato's “Sym¬ 
posium " seems to us the noblest sermon of Greek literature because 
of the vitality of his tbcroe to-day, so will poems like this of Lee Fair- 
child have value for generations to come when even the Omar fad, 
that has been the artistic but not tbe etfatcol inspiration of “ Tbe Tip¬ 
pler's Vow," stuill have passed away. 

In his illustrations of the book, Jean Palcologuo has united art and 
allegory, asually a must unhappy combination, in very harmonious 
fashion. Tbe letter-press is a triumph of American typographical art. 



E FAIRCHILD, 


HOME-MADE LITERATURE. 

The GARDEtr or a CommDT»-.«'B Wife, By the Gardceer. cloth, iimo, 
554 pp. Price, ti.se. Macmillan Company. 

1 ''HERE it really no reason at all why we should not make our own 
literature In tbit country. We are an adaptable people, and 
readily learn to Imitate and even improve on the industries of 
other countries; why not on their books f Now there is tlie case of 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden." That book was all very well in 
Its way, no donbt. The author had a very pretty trick of gossiping 
about natnre and children. But since " Tbe Garden of a Cornmnler's 
Wife " has been written, just like “ Elizabeth " and nearly as good in 
every way, there is no longer any need of the earlier book. For, after 
nil, books are a species of mcrebondisc, and it is Oie duty of tbe patriotic 
to patMnize home industries. In this country book-making is an ever¬ 
growing industry, and tbe anonymous author of the Commuter’s Wife 
deserves mnch credit for having so promptly done into Americanese 
the work of Elizabeth. The book has been advertised os written by an 
American Etizabclh, and for once tbe advance book notes do not lie. 
We have the same sort of a lovely garden, and Barbara—that is tbe 
American name of the English Elizabetb—has the same fine love of 
early morning and bulbs, and bas trouble srith her gardeners. To be 
sure, there are some minor differences. Instead of three babies, Bar¬ 
bara bas six dogs, in her succeeding books—for of course she will 
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write more books i at least we hope so—slie will be able to do a great 
deal in the animal stndy line. In plaec of an ” April Baby's Book of 
Tunes,” for instanee, she might do a •• Blnff Dog's Book of Whines and 
Howls.” It would be something new, too, for dog langxiage hns been 
one of the few thingsoverlu<jked in the recent eruption of animal books. 

In ebaraeter, Barbara and Klizabetb diller a good deal. Elisabeth 
had a whole-souled enjoyment of her neighlwnt' peculiarities. Barbara 
again improves on the original, for not only doe* she enjoy them to the 
uttermost, but she derives solid enjoyment day by day in thanking God 
site is not as others are. There was never a more eontented, thorough¬ 
going little Pharisee than Barbara. It shows what a love of nature can 
do for one. and how many elements of joy it can bring into a quiet life. 


ANOTHER TALE OF DERRING-DO. 

Count HaNNiusi. A Komanck or tiif. t'm st of Phaxce. By Siaoley 
Wtyman. Cloth. rJf a s)f In , aiu pp. I'rice, ti.so Longmans. Green 
A Co. 

E very novelist, eacept the greatest, has bis formula. He may 
ring changes on it, but in essence each of the minor novelists 
has hLs one and only plot. This is more than u-sually true of Mr. 
Sunley Weyman, who had the daring 
to begin bis career as novelist with 
two excellent pieces of work, •* A 
Gentleman of France" and *' I’nder 
the Red Robe.” both fundamentally 
ideniical in plot. Mr. Weyman's 
formula is bow a middle-aged man 
of no particularly good reputation 
manages to win the aflectlons of Uie 
heroine by true deeds of dernng-do. 

The present example of his art in 
large measure repeats his original 
formula. 

Count Hannibal is ibe middle-aged 
herKi,—shall we call him wheat first 
i* presented to us In exactly the same 
terms os the villain of the old melo¬ 
drama. If wc did not know Mr. 

Weyman. wo should feel sure the 
Count's plots were destined to frus¬ 
tration. The situation in tbe present instance is a little more compli¬ 
cated than usual. The beroine is engaged to be married, and what is 
more, love* the man to whom she is engaged. The working out of the 
plot consists in showing bow Count Hannibal de Tavannes shows 
himself nobler than M. dc Tignonville, and thus win* tbe allectlon of 
the heroine, Tbe artistic dimculty of this situation is that the beroine 
loses somewbat of our respect in caring for such a cur as De Tignnn- 
ville. Still, on tbe whole. Mr. Weyman makes bis tergiversations as 
little humiliaung to him as possible, and. taken altogether, the book is 
one of his most *ucee*.sfu1 pixaluetions. It must be confessed, however, 
that it smacks of formula, and scarcely strikes one as having obsessed 
the author. _ 

A BUNDLE OF LOVABLE ABSURDITIES. 

Kit.fnf Meui; a Stuov in HERvnirr and Cmktk»iuiti->n*. By 
■SlasoD I'liviniatm. > vols.. cloth, isitio. pp. With portralls. views, 
and (acsinill* llluMrallons. Price.#]. Charles Scrilmer's Sons. 

A GREAT deal of a reader's interest in this book will depend upon 
his estimate of Eugene Field. II he bo among the great number 
of people who love Field and esteem him one who. for the originality 
and perennial charm of his work, merits a high place In the litcratnre of 
this country, this biography will have an absorbing interest. Tbe 
many portraits and facsimiles of 
poem*, letters, and drawings alone 
make it a piece of Fieldiana that 
lovers of Field will not wish to pass 
by. If. on the other hand, the reader 
looks on Field as a very mnefa over¬ 
rated man who made a big splash in 
the literary puddle, he may very well 
liNik on Mr. Sla&un Thompson as one 
of those biographers of whom Mr. 
Andrew l.aiig speiiks, who use such a 
profusion of pointless letters and 
banal detail* that what little is worth 
recording is choked. 

But ih.s is true only in port; for 
two rea>ii>ns the Iwsik shooUl he of 
Interest to any one, whatever view of 
Field he may t.ikc. One is the in¬ 
sight It gives 'into newspaper life in 
the West during the seventies and 
eighiies, and the other the charming spirit in which the book is written. 
It is as a study of a character and not a* the record of a life that Mr. 
Thompson wishes his luKik to be considered—the study of a character 
that was o buntllc of«ontrudictions and lovable absurdities, al once the 
despair and delight of nil who knew him. It is a very definite impres¬ 
sion of the author «if -l.ittle Hoy Blue” that one gets in reading, 
although Jlr. Thompson's method.* are sometimes slow and cumbrous 




in giving this impressmn. The character of Engcne Field is bronght 
out by piling on detail after detail, instance after instance, often of tbe 
same kind. Tbe reader secs this colossal farceur playing bis jokes 
over and over again; tbe impecnnlous knight taut peur cl tans munnaic, 
borrowing again and again; Die charming friend and jovial companion, 
time after time, entertaining his friends. It Seem* os though some of 
these details might have been spared, some of the many instances 
omitted, and the portrait of Eugene Field suffer not one whit, for life is 
crowded and books arc many, and tbe reading world has grown impa¬ 
tient of what is unnecessary. The excuse of this prolixity of detail Is, 
that Mr. Thompson was carried away by his subject. He wbo had seen 
Field's intellectual development from a briUlaoC paragrapher with little 
knowledge of bonks to a lilblinpliile and writer of lovable verse, deemed 
every step on the way to this development important, every detail sig¬ 
nificant. Sincerity is Jlr. Thompson's only aid in writing this, in some 
ways remarkable, interpretation of his friend'seharactcr. There are no 
lightning flashes of insight, no illnminative touches to bring Field before 
the reader's mind; but a careful accumulation of evidence presented 
with all the literal trutfafulnesii that a devoted friend and honest man 
was capable of. 

This method doe* very well in describing FieM himself, but is a 
notable failure in the de*cription of his jokes and prank*. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

THU DmNF OhIOIN OV L'IIKISTIVNIIV. iNllIC.ATin IIV ITS Histomical 
Results. Hv Kiclmrd S .Siiitr*, D.D., I.L D. Ten leeiores delivered 
before the VnluD TUrologicji] Seminary, Now York, and Ihe l.ovrell In- 
slilute, Boston. Cloth. 9 x e in., S?* pp. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and 
Chicago. 

T he ground covered by tbi* book is so large that one might ex- 
peet a very generalised treatment of the subject-matter. The 
genius of Dr. Storrs shines brightest in tbe discussion of these 
wide themes. The ability to break them into facets, points, angles, by 
means of sentences cast into the form of metaphor, and paragraphs 
comprising brilliant image*, and lumiuous illustrations, has effected 
results that arc in fact both clear and concrete. After eliminating 
such proofs of a divine origin for Christianity a* are furnished by 
miracles, prophecy, criticism of the New Testament, and personal ex¬ 
periences, the author narrows his field down to a few of the more ob¬ 
vious historical effects In which be secs implicated the evidence that 
Christianity has exhibited results not attributable to ordinary human 
energy, and that must therefore be accounted divine. Among these 
effects are the changes wrought by Christianity In man's conceptions 
of the personality, unity, sovereignty, and fatherhood of God; of tbe 
value of man, bis greatnes*. intellect, consdenev, affections, freedom, 
and immortality ; tbe changed ideas of worship, especially the aboli¬ 
tion of external sacrifices ; the out¬ 
break nod growth of the sung spirit, 
including the development of bymns, 
and the building up of tbe credal 
liturgies ; the revointinn wrought in 
certain social and political condi¬ 
tions, as tbe treatment of children, 
women, and slaves, and the manner 
of regarding the poor ; the improve¬ 
ment in IntcrnaUonal relations, as 
seen in tbe higher standards of fidel¬ 
ity to pledges, in tbe growth of peace¬ 
ful arbitration, and in the increased 
humaneness of war ; and the quick¬ 
ening of the mental and moral life of 
mankind, and the energetic hopes of 
.future progTe**. The lectnres con¬ 
clude with a recapitulatory review, 
and are supplemented by nearly,three 
hundred pages of notes, and a full 
index. 

It is doubtful if this work will ever 
cal reader that 



KlcilAHD s. sToaas. 


thesnme effect upon the criti- 
had upon tbe students of Uic Cnlon Tbeo. 
logical seminary when reenforced by the mellow and resonant oratory of 
Dr. StoTTs. Except for a small contingent of unversed students, 
the notes have no considerable value in connection with the lectures. 
It is not required that such considerations as those offered in this 
book should be supported by authorities. The discussions are mostly 
useful as suggesting fields of evidence tlial, in a more detailed study, 
might be worked out to profit; but in themselves the arguments 
nrc far too generalised to have evidential value to llie student of 
Christian history. While this is a later bimk by thirty years than 
Fisher's ■* Supernatural Origin," it seems to take no account of 
methods any inure iiiudcm than those that Dr, Fisher was content with 
in that compnratively faroff tune. It is worthy of remark that Dr 
Storrs docs not deny tliat all religions nre divinely originated, and has 
seemed Io concede the point that Christianity, as Indicated by iu his¬ 
torical effects, has shown a greater ilcfrcc, only, of divine energy than 
other faith*. It i* also desirable to notice that Dr. Storrs bas made hi* 
claim far more modest than that wliicli at one time was put forward 
by the defender of Christianity. " 1 ndmit,” he says that many things 
in which we delight as belonging distinctively lo nur civilization have 
'•“"’e through those not consciously affected by Christian faith, and 
' » through those who have strenuously resisted this religion.” 
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'BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TMK LnrM^HV UiotJrr i» m receipt of the lol. 
lowing booka ‘ 

“|l■twtboro enJ Ijtvender.-WUliem E. Henley. 
<Hitiper nod Brotltera. i 

•In The Fog.“-Kicherd Harding HavU. (R. H. 
Kuaaell, |<.p> ) 

Studieain Hlalory and Juriaprodence " Janiea 
Bryce. (Oafotd Univeraity Fr. 

•Fortuna Telling."-Madaiin 
Bubllahing Cainpnny.> 

-The Shrine of Silence "-Henry Frank. (The 
Abbey rreaa. fi jal 

•My Dear Llttlafiitl anil tither I'oeina.*- Edw 
S. Metcalf. (L'Ora Queta Pnbliahing Company. 

-I.ell.Overa Made Palatable."—laaliel <1. Cnrt 
<Orange Jndd Cninpany.l 
-Eather Mather." - Riniua E. ttrcntt. tT 
Graftnn I'reaa 1 

-An Idol of Bronre.". Lonlae P. Heaven. tT 
Grafton Preaa.1 

-Pnraat Tteeaand Fnreat Scenery.”-ti. Fredt 
fck Schwara. (The liralti.n Preaa. i 
-John r.ildart.--M. E. Henry.KnlBn. tWUllam 
H. Young *Cn.) 

-The Old Farm."-Picturea by Rudul 
mayer. <R H. Rnaaell.> 

•Mr. Doolay'a Opinlona.-—F. P. Dunne. (K. H 
Ruaaell, Fi.yx) 

•Forty Modem Fablea'-lleorge .\de. <K. H. 
Riiaaell.' 

a for Heartleaa Homea.--D. 
tuaaell, 

-Onr Accuaed Spelling. What to with It."— 
Edited and publiahed by E. O Vaile. 

-A Buckeye «aron.*-W’. A. Paaaon. iKnbert 
Clarke Company, *1.50.) 

-The Hook of Eaodua"—Edited by A. R. 8, 
Kennedy. <J. a Uppincott Company, ♦j.eo.) 

-The Hook of tleneala."- Kdiled by A. H. Sayco. 
(J. D. LIppInrott Co . (040.) 

-Edwin nooth.--Cbarlea T. Cniwland. tSmall, 
Maynard* Co, ♦■^,5.) 

-Samnel F. B. Morae.--John Trowbridge. 
(Small, Maynard * Co„ ^yy.) 

•California Violola"-<lrac* Hibbard. (A. M. 
Robertaon, fi.l 

CURRENT POETRY. 

Winter Tree*. 

By KAiliARisr. Tvsa*. 

Acroaa the aky. acroaa the anow. 

The sober rookaare winging alow. 

Gray roaeain the rnah-fringed pool. 

And Winter treea are beautiful. 


The Income Which Supports 

your family and educates your children depends 
entirely upon your energy. Is that income 
likely to outlive you > Life Insurance enables 
you to protect your family in the future, as 
well as (he pre.sent. 

The Prudential 

Insurance Company 
of America 


tr alyw// f» «-•/ t(tm. / 
hall M {lad la rntiue. fnt. pcrti<*lars amd 
aItta/Micias. 


Addnts. ■ 




DJJNNER 

SECnOML 

BOOK CASES 


are the only one* bnilt on the 
Unit .System having 

tacalelat Boa* Curs, 
if )■ do 

kiiiyikB 

Adjustable Shelves, 
Sliding Doors and 
Consultation Leal 

■ff ^ S«r\d fnr Catalog "A ** 

DA.NNER MFO. CO.. 21 lltrril St. Canton, a. 


Tha W 


Poplar 


and a golden I oae, 
pr and wilh tender green, 
thrnbbing atara between, 
lat world nf roaea atand— 
the wooda of Fairylaod— 
I oak and elm tn maka 
ike and a mar brake. 


Inateail of ailky leayea of Spring, 

The atara now make their garnlahmg 
For May roaea and April while : 

'IHe aonw haa lit them all the night. 
The red aon banga hia lantern rad 
Between the black bonghaoverhead. 
The evening clmhea tliein with hia tniat 
Half aapphire and half amethyat. 


Just A New Plate Attachment 

For the No. 3. Foldiiif Pocket Kodak 

Out PRACTICAL REASONABLE 

I naWe* the owner lo fotna the picture on the gronnd glisa and to 
nae both film and platea. 

HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS 



6 0/ Amotl 
/® Intwist 


Ro» Bonds 


For conservative investors. Interest payable 

-ouMe iud chugea and alaadily lacreaamg. 
and accrued iatcrcat. ttea ian iai ri Mia tico aad 
_ Addreia 

R USSELL « WINSLOW, Pastal Ttlasraph Hr. . Nan Tart. 

Beadart of Taa Lniaaii 


FUleea Vea. 

s.-,' 



,JAX 


aaked to meotloB the ptibllcaMon when writing to adretUaera. 


Patent File Wrapper*, 
Docttment Cover*, Spec- 
iflcatiin lacket*. Kent, 
novel, durahle. distinctive. Valnable 
as an advertiaing Investment. For 
> contracts, atock sheets, abatracta, deeds,type- 
writino*. busineii agreements, machine epeoiH- 
catiooe, legal paper* and all forme of similar 
decaments. Needed and iiieflil In every oIBce. 
Seed pestal fir free aamples and fHlIjpartioi- 
lara. CHAS. H. POPE *. CO., Mfllne, III. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


''HIS j> the l»l a 

kchiiTd Price Sai 
dquickljrU )FPU «Uh 
!a.ivaaU|nr>ril. -Vwl 


Neailjr all ol iwralylc._ 

nuicriala itute in ihia Sale. 

Knla theee icdnctiom z 
5ulta. lariBcr •rtc* ti», 
reilBca41« $6.67. 

>ia 5 «lta reOucctf ta t«. 
t ij Suita radaced to 1 1 o. 
Sklrta, foriaar prica $(, 
reduced to 

fd Sklrta reduced te td. 
«7jSa Sklrta reduced to 

Lonf Outer Jacketa. 
feranp^tt«,ra- 
dacad to it 67. 


^-- _ruier ortce »•> reduced I 

td. l7.fe Sklrta reda^ to ts- 

SedM Sklrta redacad ts S6. 

Raduead Prieee oa Ralay-Oay Salta, ate. 





•d Reduced Price l.lu eentyree 


wluchVc_ 

I ,.>eBdllha<k. MVu’iV/rr/'eNdj.rermure, 
^ eun to MY 7 CIU edah the Wlatar Catalocaa aad 
Reduced Price Saaiplee. 

Oer aew Spring Catalom alll be ready rehraary 
"T y«e a copy, with a 

lull line el nerrSpnae tamplea.aaaoen aa iiaued. Be 
ud SamplM"* ***“ Sprtng Catalogue 

the'^national cloak CO., 

1 119 aiMi lai West sad St., New York. 


PERSONALS. 

Kreentrlo Men of Oenlua.-Tbe weil-koom 
eccentricity of many writeia, compnaera and ar. 
tiati twa anitgeated to Dr. KeKnault. of Prance, a 
very intareating article on tbe‘■Mania of Auihora.* 
publiehed in the ^rviw VuwtrttUf. By “mania’ 
Dr. Regnaull doea not mean inaanity, but an nn. 
governable dealra to do certain luoliah thingaj 
wliYii acoompllahing their rrork aa autbora lie 

“For airong men like Victor Hngo. Mlatral. 
Ampdre, Catnile Mendda, walking la often enlti. 
clent to atimulate the production of ideae, which 
they can Jot on paper while piiaaing near their 
dcaka Weak men like Deacartea and Leibnitz, 
on the cmttary, can produce only when they lie 

found inspiration only in bia bed; So did Ambroiaa 
Thomaa, but not ao regularly, 

Cbtteaubriand. while dictating to hla aecreury, 
waa in the habit of walking in hia bare feet; 
Schiller and Grdtry could not write nnleaa their 
feet were on Ice; UIDck bad hia piano brangbt intoj 
the ann in the open air; Boaanet covered hla head 
with Irot clotha. The abirt-frilla and rnlti' 
Ballon have demonstrated to ns long ainct 
great ia the .influence of the coatnme upon the 


of costume. Dr. R< 
addicted to*eccentric di 
for their lit! 


M concerning tl 


Tbdophile Gamier had to wear a,red gown 
Milton a woolen cloak. Mendda only wrilea I 
abirl-aleavea; Victorien Sardon wonid not I 
— I of handling a pen if he had not previoualy pnt his I 
Mack ailk skull-cap on hla bead t Withont hia scar¬ 
let vest. Frenfoia Coppda could write nothing, not 
oven the Ai/cr." 



REST£i€ 


Baby's 

Sweater 



Button from ahonlder 
to lop of rolllag collar, 

Basv to slip on or oS. 

Colora; Pink, light 

cardbaat* ^'acad’iMtHba 

* 1.90 

By mall, paataga paid. 9c. azlra. 

Other articles of moderate cost —maay of 
which arc to be found only at the Children's 
11-CaUlogae 


ADDBRMI DEPT. IB 

60.62 W. 23d St.. New Tork. j 


far U. Umm. Uhrui. Mil Ism. Madia. Mite. Mad laaa- 


5t.5.;:TPi.3S?3: 

pa^llyjM^.r'.klji^ 



P. H. ALLEN k CO.. JO Mils St.. Mlninlikitfi.O. 


Fine Bath Cabinet 

PLACED IN VODR HOME FOR 

Wrile tOMlzr for our ipccia] 

RohinacMi Hatha fniaranieed 10 curs hiisb- 
nub.ui, LaGriiitia, Colda, Kidney Trauhia, 
Caurrh. tic Makes heaulUul complaaien. 
Sore one foe all chronic diaaasea. ATinkah 



tMwkfne. 
aianTHer- 
BalhCd. 

RO Bl N80N~C A Bl N ET'^imSTo.'*' 

CHEAP RATES 




20 West 23d Street, New York City 

Diokmorvds, Sllverwskre “"j 
WalcKes, Clocks, etc. 

100 35c 


I am the tooth brueh you hear so many speak about. 

SbM Oaly in A Yellow Box—lor rourprotectlofi. Curred handle ximI taco to ftt iHt woutli. BritlTrtla 


l.^tlTATIO^ NAM V 
Li. hOfimK rrc. k iisc 
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SwkI o*I« k. •Ump* lor (vw nosllu trul •alMcrl|ilMn t"| 

SYSTEM 



SHAWWAIKER 

KPSKIiOOir MlCaiCAff 


Curreiii Events. 


Foreign. 

SOfTM AMfme A 

Decembfr i«.-The Colted Sum minixer •! 
S*nlm|Co de Chile lend* mrorroation that 
Aricentma and Chile alined a protocol re- 
rerrins their boondary and lerrttorlal dia- 
pnte to Hit Majeaty the Kine of Great Hrit. 


December er.-The German erniter I'lUftj ar 
rivet at LaGuayra. Vcneaoela. 

The Colombian febelt ander General Main 
are defeated by the xovernment troopa a 


December at.—More deroonatratiooa in the 
atreeta of Buenoa Ayrea are anppreaaed by 
the police. 

December a«.—The revolution In Veneaoela la 
apreadioK; General Mendora ta reported to 


.SOCTH AlMica. 

December j].-Genera1 Kitchener repnrta » 
IlKbtlOK In the Ttanavaal and (Ifanire i 
Colnoy, with heavy loaaeaon bout aidra 
flecember le-ln the eOKasement fouRht hv 
Colonel DamanCa force at l afel Kop. Dianne 
Hiver Colony, Decemlier lo the lltitiah loaf 
three oOlcera and twenir.nine men killed, 
and had Itve ofHcera and thirtt-Ave men 

General Kitcb'ner rrporta tlial the c.imp of 

byaatrunn Moer commando under General 
DeWet; the Boera capture two gnnit Loan 
on both aidea la heavy. 

December a».-Tbe Brltiah aol.lieracaptured by 
DeWet at Zerfnntein are literaied and re. 
turned to Iteihlehtm, Utanne Kirei Colony, 
(ntttn PORFtr.h Nrws. 
iHxember tp-The American offlciala al Con. 
aiantioople ate atifl atrivlng to accure the 
releaae of Mia* Stone; M:aa Stone and her 
companion are reported well. 

December ra.-Twn Irish membeia of Parlia. 

e Cniied Irish 

crmnection with a meet mx called to enevur- 
age lennnta not to pay rent, 
rcemler rc—It la reported In Peking that Sir 


Dengue are aentenced tc 


*»ia\ clail 


d tallwt 


n Manchuria 
-ivilegea 






Sp® 1^1*111 i 

UmPENs 

)\retti6Besf J them 
S eltcl 1 Fti,;.’.; Wining I 

fmm a nample enni 12 illftrimt i 

namlmrn, nent pout paid un receipt ol 

0 Ota. In aUnipn. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

849 Broadway. NEW YORK 

ment in g..ld i,i the 'custom duties'im grain 
petroleum, and other article*. 

The Csar confers the Order of St. Anne 
thiid class on bla dentist, Dr. Wolloanm hd 
American. 

December ay-The seaport town of Salfee, Mo. 
t<HC0, la atriick by a waterspout and two 
bulled peraunaare washml out lo the sen 
and drowned. 

Domestic. 

Drisirsiic Xkk*. * 

December ti.-Governor Crane of Maaanchu. 
setts declines to accept the Trensnrv port- 

guaranteed 

Dopoalts of bnalarw la fiw. fmm 

*.nd Vpw a If. oftMufloM. mrtrtiHr^ fURtTLnT^ 

erpc-toi,.^ 

TkwmpiM’s Ey« WaUr' 

Rcndm of Tni Ltruani 

INDUSTRIAL LOAN CO. 


I Education 
I ofAnyvSort 
Free 

(I For Boys or Girls 
(I or Women 

I Offered by The Ladies’ 

II Home Journal and The 
Saturdav Evening Post. 

I* You can keep on study- 

< ing and earn enough money 

I ^ to pay your expenses while 
. I you’re doing it. The work 

I I* is getting new subscribers 

II for these periodicals and 
# looking after the renewals. 

< And, if you work system- 
atically, you can get |iooo 

I extra in a few months; or 
11 maybe #500, ^400, ?joo, 
(I ^250, ^150, |ioo. 

0 Surely your expenses. 

< Whoever has success in him 
' ^ can get his start now. 

] I W rite to 

{ ^ TKw Caartis 

1 1 PubllnKtutf Compaasr 
I PhlladmlpbU 



U/fe AMERICAN BOY 



AMrcaa SPtAOUE PCBLISlima Ca 
W Maliatlc ■•IMIa^ . . Odrall, Mlcfc. 




to advwtlnn. 
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On Business 
To ‘Frisco 




Santa Fe 


CM3MWN 
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6.H.>nlv, Mis. H. K. .I..\ Kvni. . ..nn 
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Gates’ Tours 


Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


IslTour 

2(1 Tour!.r.«^;T4ri.rsl.r^ 



'1 M.r S'rw \o-k. 
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WALNLT JIJICU 

HAIR 

stain 



Readcn or Tai Litkuki Dioext etc wkud U> 


1 Thompson’s Eyt Wittr 

/ Pay The Freights S25 

1 I I wai iWp C. O. D. »o»ny ftalkaiDlbe UnlleJ Suieslor 

ft The “ WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

if@| hm »'M*. 0J7 

otrAKANTKED TO «Ta8 

Wflll'a WILLARot'D^'t. T7/619 ^i). 4th St., St. Louis, Mo 
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Heari 

Disease 


Hinety Per Cent of it Beally Cetued 
Prom Poor Digestion, 

KmU oripiDlc heart Iraubta U Innirable. but 
•can-eajr 0B« caae In a hundnvl la orjcantc. 

Tha actloo ot the bean and alomarli are both con* 
trailed by the aama *reat nerrea, the aympatbetic 
and pueuotoKaatrle, and when 



Pawn and prevent the reply o( Black's P-Q 4, 

' Vbite bavioK the Intention vf early advancing bla 
: B P. black baa, on bis second move, three good 
elenoea. vis.: Il-D «, Kt-K li 3, and Kt-Q B 3. 
nd Mr. Telehman dealt witb the variations art- 
Ing from the flrst two defcnaea. One of the most 
Ilerealing lllusirallunt he gave was that after 
I12 otovea > P-K*. P-K4S ,Kt Qll3.H-H«; 
P-K B4. P-Q3'. « Kt-Kt, Kt-K B3: 5B B4, 
It- BjiS P 03 , ll-KKtstTP-K R3. Bs Kt; 
gab, Kt-g 3: aO - Kl 3, If black conlinne witb 
KisPcb; loK-O >q, Kl a K. While will 
obtain an Irreaiailble attack by 11 g a Kl P, etc. 

the strongest line of play that While may 
In this opeoing, via ; 1 P—K 4, P-K 4 ; a Kl — 
0 b 3, Kl—K 83:3 B-B 4. Kl—B 3: 4 P-g 3 
Be: 9 P-K B4. P-Oj: bV-Bil-l/u BaUtmere 
Amrriam. 

iDter-Collcpnte Chess. 

The NInih Annual C'heaa-Toornameot beti 
Harvard, Yale, Prinieton, and Columbia 
played In New York City on Oeeember id, ly, 
iS, and resulted In a victory lor Yale. The full 


properly digest tlie food and It Uea In 
farmeollng, gaaea am fnrmed which distend the 
organ rausicg pressure on the hea 
CBuaiog palpitation. Irregularity and sbortnesa of 

The danger from tills cendillon Is that tbe 
Unued dlaturhmtce of the hrart anoner or later 
oauae real organic heart trouble and In fact fra- 
quenlly does so. 

Furtberniore. poor digestion niakee the blood 
and watery and deAcimt io red oorpusclra. and this 
further Irritates and weakens the liesrt. 

Tlio most sensililn thing to do for hrart trouble I 
to liiaure the digeailoa and assimilation of lha food. 

Th's cao be dnoe by the regular use after meals of 
aouie safe, pletwant and effective digeative prepara¬ 
tion. Uka Btuorl'a Dyspe|Mla TaUeta which 1 
found at most drug stores and wUch ooni 
nm-easary digestive elements in a pleaaaal.eoa 

Thnmwnda of peopla keep well ant vigor 

ir digealboii perfect by oheerrlDg the rule 


of taking 01 

or ai least after eacli Iwany metJ. 

Rtuart'a Dya|iepaia TableU contain U. S. P. pepsin, 
diaacaae from msit and other natural dlgestlees 
which act only no the fmul. digeatlog It iierrecUy 
and preventing acidity, gaaea. and the 


When Stuart's Hyspepsla Tablets are us<d yot 
know you are not taking lnit> tbe syaiem nny i 
medicine or powerful drug hut simply the ni 
dlgesllre elements whKh every weak atomach 
Bo widely know and popular have these tablets 
beoiime that they are now sold by every druggist in 
tbe United States, Unnada'and Orest Britain. 


MORPHINE 

—no relapava. Free ssujpi# in.t b^k fin pi 
envelop.'), Ueaenbe cs». DB. PURbY. 
bint Bnlldlng. Houaton. Tsiaa. 


Oplnm habits psi 


..«« s« 

.sM «H 

.r« 

s o( all lbs tourba- 




b , 3 .<i »H « 

. .. 7 >» b« 

Laaker's Brother. 

Dr. berlhold Latkar, tbe brother ot Emmaouel, 
sdialingoisfaed, ool especially as a great egprri, 
lut as the feachsr of the Champion of the World, 
le is viailiog New York City.'and recantly. In 
he Manhattan Chess.club, gave the folloiring 
[Bme played by him and a young Kusttan, In a 
•aria caM. 

The notes are bv Dr. Lasker. 


Visnoa Opeoing. 


ltd oot kDow 
sUyctl VBUtio 

4P-6K. 


P-K 4 
Ki-K B 3 

10 make of my adversary, 
Kt-b j 

w dster- 


mined to play fur a lark, f rei_ _ . 

were to continue P—g 4 he wonld at once priaceed 
W'lh 3 H—Kl 3and alter 5... P a P he wonld coo- 
llnue Kl I P To order to get a line attack. The 
game was reidiv cootioued that way." 

;ii-k .3 

« Kl a P Kl a Kl 

"When I made the last move he could not nn- 
deraiand my stapidily, and when be took my 


OK-Ksq Ki- 

“Thla took hla breath completelt 
so utter loss to uoderatand why 1 di 
gueen when I bad a chance.’ 

“gnlck as lightning be made h 
Now I played quietly t” 


iTH^aofliENTUj^ 

!REMEDY\FOR^i^ 



“And he immediately play 
isQsB 

“Wherenpon I mated him 


I B P B> 


Benders of Tna Lrmu.BT 


BENT FREE AND PREPAID 
To soy resdaa of l.iTaaaar Dmeiv, s bottle <if Vmul 
Siw Polmena Berry WIee. Only ' • 

cures Indiieaium, Canalipailon, 

Pioalale to uay cured Wriu a 
Coanpasy. Bofiilo. N. V. 

■shed (o meotloa the pnblloaUnn 


w in Vernal Kemedy 


"If the medical fraternity 
would add Taitarlithine to 
their usual treatment of mus¬ 
cular and articular rheuma- 
tisma the results would he as¬ 
tonishing;." 

ienrf for our tftt pamphitt luff¬ 
ing /ou how to euro rhoumoHom. 




IB 7 T for 24 YEARS u i»Ol 

CANCER 




THE BERKSHIRE. MUS SuatoriM 


drs^.’w'.1e'.‘brown a son, u 


Are You Deaf? 

Here'a a new help for iba airy—a greater help ibsa 
■aa been bilore invested. 

Th« Morley Ear Drum 

l.wa whst all the other ear-dmnn have been trying to do. 


Invialbie 

and Ikarmhas loe roMrr or awro/i, a« >.dt *• ihe tar 
nseU: It weiiiha authing to apeak id , 11 u easy to adput 

/rr *»* »/■ rtaMt IT'dg u r/rmc a/dea/ fa 

THE MORLEY COMPANY. Dept. R 

19 South I6ih Street. Pbllmdelphle,, Pm. 


Etiij Mil thit SkiTCS 

of oygltaMena..,w raooe. olikti wa aell In twits, rswlr roe 


CjOOglc 
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^J^eley 

«^=^Gire 


alcohol, ^s'-s.r4'^%Ss 

Opium, 

TODACCO tr«lroent *> admin- 
fci * ^ Ulered at Ibc follow- 

USlnQ ins Kcclcf liucitulei; 


J HAVE said many times, and I 
want to repeat it here, that Dr. 
Keetcy has done more for the coun¬ 
try, and saved more unfortunate men, 
than any one man in the United 
States. I honestly believe that, and 
you believe it | you must believe it. 
We are all obliged to believe what 
we see and know is true. See the 
thousands and thousands and tens of 
thousands all over this country that 
have been saved by the Keeley Cure. 
Gov. D. M. CLOUGH, Minnesota. 


PrffffVf of Uit frmrmml, a 








M. t **■ icntlawt T 

nm. :i4 M/W mk H. Ktrtbkwl Or* . UJkhtm>nd 


•mt 1U. fkllMWIiAtA, Ilk Waah(«rti«- 

Mkh. til ?ic>ru7Vu*4 ftC. MditIUtarfUssHr. 
Jwi Ifl. WaiUc^^Wbt. 

I till *M| H-I . 7 m Vimv« fii. W«rt. 

•awnnk Su. M Wk^uinTtonit' WiABlp***. Xka . 

fy«vwi ('tty. DkUM. Tr* . U liiMljM lia*d. 

iHirtli y. It. HtWorrlr* PlAf«. 

fy XV. S, A'mby, 





*Some like* 

W orse® sno es 

Vhe more vforn^^iJ^-'the brighrerlS 
Busy wives who use SAPOL-IO 
never seem ^o grow old.Trvfi.ca.ke - 



1 •• Ill'll Has It ItlviT, the wateisof which 

are heavy, dark, and muddy. It is fed by 

the falsehood and injustice of the world , every 

1 lie, every wrong helps to swell it. That is why 

WHY MEN DO NOT 
GO TO CHURCH 

If you sie one of the men, |iotiibly you have 
never looked for a dchnile reawia. 

If you are oot one of them, but attend church 
occadonaDy or ferhipi rriuUrly, you may hare 
s-ondeted mildly what kept the ocher mm away, 
Bui if you are a (machef who every Sunday 
moming hnks down upon a con|TCfaiion of which 

75 per cent, urc womm and children, jtm have 
given it tboughi—perhaps study. 

Or. Cottlaad Myen, miniscer at Baptin Tem¬ 
ple, Brooklyn, N. Y , and according to the 
Ctoines UtrmJJj “one of the most popnhr 
preachm In Gtrjiet New York,” ha. written a 
hook with the above title. He hai bad to coew 
front, and to a large eilcnt he has solved this 

I like clotted blood at times. And sometimes 

1 when the world is more wicked than usual, the 

1 river rises and floods its banks, leaving stench 

1 and pestilence behind it. It is scarcely to be 
{ endured. But we, hardened specters of hell, we 
endure."—From "Lellets from IlelL" Price, 
.h.oo. Funk & WagnaOs Company, New York. 
Tbit book TO <^*inaljy poWklwdiHew yair. 

, rtcdvwl with mere proloiiGd Inlemi ilun m G«r< 

iMiiT. where U hai pA«»e<l Itirough m »«iniber ul 
•didima It ha* mmh ol the icmble vctniima 
and fairiMtkm o4 Dtate's luicrtio. 

proUem in hit own church work. 

Would nor whar he tayt be of inieiesi, and, 
perhaps, of benefit to yoo f 

tbmo. cIcMh. Prtes. 60 osfita 

THRILLING EXPERIENCES 
'OF THE MISSION HEROES 

rVNK di WACNALLS COMPANY 
50 Lafwvotls Ptascs NEW YORK 

In Ola raalms of ttia wenaarfui ftw a.pariancm slfloa 
tba mlrselaa of oM ara mora ramarsania Oiao tnoaa 


namaa In r.f-away naWa. tcnrias of many of than# 

DIGESTS WANTED. 

For bark anmberiof Volom* 1. for JannarTC, IRW, 
and tndrznt for Voluimn 1, 7. b, a, ]«, Id nn<f lA for- 
wsrilMt u> o. ai nniw. wa wtl pay duernts |M-r eofiy. 
PutdivbMs Tn a Uraaaav Uiuur. au latfayrtu Placo. 
Haw York Oly. 

attraoUve lltua voluma antniad “ Tba Mlraolaa of | 
Mlaslona 4Ui Hrtss, by ArUiur T. Flaraon, 0.0., |uM 
pwbllsban by Funk 6 Wson.Ns Company, Naw Vofb, 
and tuppllad In eloUi for M eanU nat, poMags 11 

I oanls; paper bO oanta nat, pMtaga • oants, both 
' bSKIOnt bblng inubtralod. ^ 


'T’O ererjr penon who U inleroted we with 
to mail /rrt ■ little IreetUe which 
contoint what we believe to be the moat 
remaikable body of pnbe evet given to 
remedies for such foraiidable diseases. 

Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 

ARE BEING CURED 

by the Tompkins CorUn Treatment. We 
uo aware of the prejudice against adver¬ 
tised remedies in dangerous diseases, but as 
we do not claim what we cannot dc we 
covet investigation. In fact, thU Is all 
we ask. 


NOTE 

Iwitnirtiofitiiitd m^ike M<e«ury aulyftU, 
ABSOLUTHLT PHfcK OF CHARCt. 

We gUdhv »etid y»a otir booklef om T«fiie«t W« 
mihlirft n.itne« or Ictlcrt wilhniit «titi«««it By 
it* nature, o«r work n Ahriy* c>*n«id«t«d run^dentUl. 
TuiHin CtfUii C«.. »n«<r k. IIM lr«d<a). lew Ttrt 





































ONE.. I 

IN THREE I 

Persons hurt 
by Coffee. 

YOU MAY 
BE ONE. 

COFFEE TOPERS. 

Do Yeo Know Any Y 

More of (bar kind than belong to the whiskey class. 

No criticism offered if the drag agrees with the tys* 
tem, and it does with some. About one in three are 
unpleasantly affected in some organ of the body, and 
the proof is found by the disease leaving when Coffee 
U left off. 

I’ostam Cereal Coffee furnishes perfect nourishment 
and qakkly rebuilds a broken down nervous system. 
Proof is in trying. Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 


Some FeiCia Worth Knowing About 

THE ELLIOTT 
BOOK-TYPEWRITER 


Does everything done by the ordinary Typewriter, 
as well, and faster. 

me ELUOTT BOOK.TYPeWRlTER 
Writes on anv twirizontal surface that a Pen will. 

me ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
On paper of unlimited width, lencih or thickness. 

THE ELUOTT BOOK-TVPEWRITER 
In Buund Books of anv si/e or shape. 

me ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
And the only Typewriter as indispensable in the counting 
room as in conespoiulence. 

me ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Nut an exi'erimmt-—s.ooo in daily use. 

THE ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not advertised before, because manuhcluring facilities 
have not, till recently, been sufficient to keep abreast 
with orders. 

me ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not more expensive than others; has often saved its 
entire cost in three months. 

THE ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 

U/ie Elliotf & Hsetch Book-TypewrHer Co. 

2Sh BROADWAY, NCW YOR.K 


I 


w.. 


Turk ntubiff 



Annual Sale of 

Household Linens 

At “The Linen Store.” 

A large quantity of the celebrated Irish Table Linen made by John S. Brown 
& Sons, and several large lots from two of the foremost Scotch ’manufacturers, in¬ 
cluding Cloths and Napkins in all sizes, and Table Damask by the yard, are now 

* 25% Reduction 

from regular prices. 

Exceptional values in hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases of Flemish 
and Irish manufacture ; also in hemmed and hemstitched Linen Towels, all in a 
wide range of qualities and prices. 

And a very full line of Blankets from the best Eastern and Western mills, all 
reduced for the Annual Sale. 

This Sale will continue during the entire month of January. 

Uur a^page Booklet dcKrilung the goods in detail and mentioning price* will be mailed on requesL 
MAIL ORDERS for any of the good* will receive our mo«t careful attention. We deliver all purebaaes free 
o any |>oiiit within too roilet of New York. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St., N.Y. 


Readwi of Tex Lirxiuar Diour are ai 


intina IP« iHiUtcwIioD nhea wrltloe U 


'^oogle 

























A Weekly Compendium of the (S>ntemporameou5 Thought of the Wo f 



TOPICS OF THE PAY; 

Ameiican Feeling toward Gennanj . . 35 
The Kalaer’a Call In Caricature ... 36 

Wui a keroit Follow the Cuban Election 7 3?“ 

keaentment tn the Army orer the Cenaure 

Syndlcatea Within Syndtcatea ... 30 

Cartoona of tho Hew Year . 39 

Laat Year'a LTOchtngi. Hanglngi, Sul - 

Honor Tonmali on Sunday Salooni In _ 

New York . . ! I T~. ! I . 41 
TopIm In Brief.ai 

LETTER 5 AND ART; 

Literature lo 1901 . 43 

The “ Fu re ign Cr a i a * * and Ame r lcao Moale 43 — 

Triumphant IndlTlduallam in Literature aa 

Should Literary Meu go into Politici ? 4S 

The Book Barometer.at 

Hri. Lealie Carter ai ■* Du Barry ” . 46 

Hotea , . .. 46 


la Sodaliim Antichriitlan? 


Religioui Life among the Negroei 

A Splrltnallit View of Prayer . 


What li Bablam? ■ 


“Unwritten Saylngi” of Chriit . 


Rellglona Notea 


FOREIQN TOPICSt 


la the Britiah Workman a Botcher? 
- Lo r a koa ebety'a “Ureaf' 


'"Speecn 

d R o aeb e t y 'a Sp 


Chile'a Dlapute with Argentina ■ . . c6 

The Wolf Scandal In Auatria . . ♦ , 

Slenldewlcr and the Pollah School Children .S7 


Europe on the Schley Caae . 

Niplcg, New York, and Chlciga 


S8 

-iSL. 


Polnta of View 


NOTARt R RnOKS OP THR nAV» 


A Book 7t ContridicUoDi 


In hla Proper Country 


The Conrae of Empire 


SCIRNCR ANn INVPMTinNt 


la Bohemla'i Hannta 


Had All Mankind a Common Origin? . 47 


How the Other Half Endurea 


Still Dlacnaaing Marconi 


EffectlTeneea of Double SaabM . 
A Study of the Eyea of Anlmala 
Falae Meteoritea . 


Effecta of Mnalc on Horaea 


Are Colda “Catching**? 


Life In the Ghetto 


Wild Anlmala He hai Known 


MISCELLANEOUS; 


Booka Recelred.61 


The Old Oaken Bucket—A Hygienic View 50 


Current Poetry.61 


THE RELIOIOUS WORLD; 


- Leaa Pungent.64 


Current Erenta.65 


PIHK & WRGHBliliS COWPBHY. 


PUBIilSHEIiS, 30 IiBFflYETTE PliBCE, Jl. Y. 

- — '^assea^ ■ - - 



















































































XHE LITERARY DIOBST 


A Medical Dept, for Treatawnt of Conelitvtioaal Diieaiei under Skilled Speclaliits. ASTOUNDING, STARTLING •nd HARVQ.OUS 


REVELATIONS 

In The Only Magazine of a Really Mys¬ 
terious aad Soulful Nature PuMished 
in the World. The Striking Sensation 
of the 20th Century. New York City 
and the Whole Country Interested and 
Amazed at This Wonderful •• Magazine 
of Mysteries.” 



h i n es brig H Hy. i n H o u s e ' w h e re 
a^botishes dIrK bulr^Dirh 
Cind despair a.re close of-kin^-Try in 
yournext'house-clea.ning-*^'^'''' 


cA^Cure 


Alcohol, Opium, 
Drug Using, 


-n,- dlw»« yield, mnl 
r%Hil.le (.'hlurtde ol iioii 
ml ,» »dmli»l«,eTed 
KKKLKY INliTlXrTFJi. 


-WHITE rLACn^W T. 

rFAld>. H.T. 
OODEXSIirBO. N. Y. 
I,EXINCTON, MAIM. 
mOVIDENCE, R. I. . 
WERT nATEN.COrrK. 


lENNSYLVANlAR.R. 

'!!;^TOURS mt-1802 


Mexico and California. 

UPr^UL TltAl^A’KK rutTIIlK Hi*me. 
CeJIfarmlTMuly 7k>«B Xe* V^"rebn,^'a> *. . STt 

Florida. 

. .A.,*. 

Washington. 

i;r.ra ^ 

Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington 

P-bruiUT I, MuTh t eiMl n, *|h 1> k end », uiiI IU, X IW 


Kirsh's Digest of Divorce Laws. 

A ububled dixcil ol Ihe toieee l»w, ol llie L'i<it(d 


Tho "MaitoxlM at Myftarloa’* curiM *Hli It 

K * diroct to tho mmiI hocauM It U wrtttco 
M«l. It roMh,', tho Mill, tho hoart aad 


Iii.sntInMe Appetite for Novels 
about Uible Times.— There »««ns 

limit to ‘he demand for good Bible itoriea,| 
inch as " The Prince of the House of David." 

Ben Ilur." * Quo VadU" (which is a story of 
the early Christian Church), and •• Tarry Thou 
Till I Come." This last seems destined to 
eclipse all of the others in popularity. 

you wish a story ss nearly perfect ss can ^ 
woven on the loom of Bible times, here it is in 
rany Thou Till I Come." 
l6 Kditions have been printed in 6 months. 
- he rush of orders was so great al Chrfatmas 
time that the pubibhers found it impossible to 
keep abreast of them. 

The hunger seems unappeasable for stories 
that really interpret Jesus, the Jews of Hb age, 
and Ihe age itscU. During the last four weeks 
we have heard from lilerally scores of pieachcis 
who have used the book as lests for sermons. 
Chautauquan, Christian Endeavorcr, Epworth 
Leaguer, Toung and old will find it a mighty 
book. 

Every page is a facet, flashing light. 

F.squiiiwlr Illoiirated by T. de Thukmip. F.os- 
llimece in Colors. Cover Oeslcn by George 
w-luirton Ed«Sfd». lewo, Clolb. 6« Pages. 
Price, fi.eo net. Poeiag'. '9 **!••• PreKot*- 
1 tioo Edllkio, e volome. Tw s bos), Pbott^vorw, 
f4 oo net. Pwufe, ji cent,. Fonk A W unaUs 
Company, Pube., »o LalayetM Ptae*. NewV urk. 


tbd anlUtiid^ tbd awsses. 

HR. LUTHKR R. MAR.SH.the cnuiient New Yoek 
jnyer. *ho *as al on* tine a law partner id Daniel 
Wenater, and who leoownpward of ninety yean n4 age, 
wriici in. under dale a{ Auguit to, 1901: V our Magaane 
of Mysteries mchen owl wbh loar amw cortriog ibe whole 
fieM of PiycMc and Spwllaal TrulM. 1 am eo m ell pin nd 
-riih it I wish K cootiuoed to nay addrcM rsgularly, and to 
hat end endoM on* dollar for e ytwr'e eulwtripiWn." 

( ARLANTHIFR R. HEADLEY. Auburn Ind.; 

' Your magaaine cowtains thoughts divine, ihrougn hwpj. 
■lion nl Ite mind, bringing theerlnkieia and Mies to 

MISS E. A. TICKNER. firS Kimbark Ave., Hyde 
■ark, Maaa., " I enny your magadBe very mneh, ae n b 
grni hdp te ew in nuuy uraya. I look npoa it na owe uf 

tIR SWIPT. Set .... 

I grand, 

MR.CHARLES SlNNOrr,E<|aalily,Waah.: -Ian 
■ore thaw pieeard with yowr magaun*. You oeruiely 
»vr nedt a new depermre In piadng before llic public 
I nugaain* ebouadfaig '■ oew and pure mailer.’* 

MRS. M. LUCAS, i|i Oelerande Street. Alglera La.i 
’ I would uot be wilboul youe nmgatin* loe any pticc. 
I Invc it aad aJwaya laal Hatlar altar rvmllng IL” 

L. F. GKIEGER. Plabiview. Minn.; "I truly think 
lhai iha Magailn* nl Myaitrieab a wonderful pablicaiua. 
u It conuin, the uundest reading I have tvw Men.” 

MR. r. O. IllBERSTIAN. ,7 Nonh Front Street, 
“ -- - - 

__ —vanue. Tami 

the Magaiine of My«criea. — — ,- ,- 

lean me to enjoy a W|^er degree nl thought.'' 

ALBERT r.DE MONTAGU K.T7 Hammond Terrace 
Boaton, Mam. 1 " I cannot dewrib* my leelings toowd 
Iha Magaaine of Myateriec. Mey God Mem you. aad I 
Uriah you all metnaa (m your baauitfni pahUcailon." 

MARY ABIIV PROCTOR, ay Tyler HaU, Boaton, 
Mam : "I ruried with the Hist nnmbiTol the Magarine 
of Mysleiier, and I find mysell looking bitsrard to its 
arrival, u lonnrider It thecondrig of adtar Iriend It has 


B. B. M A I.UIRY.Racine,Ohio: " I think Ihe Magu- 
dnt of Myatariea b aplendJ. and cheap at mie d^ a 
year. It b by far thehaal pubIknIMa I have ever read." 
TWe magatlnt b of Intenae inlereel and entltely different 
- 1 -pohUn^ To anyone Iniererirf 


30,000 CMOICE QOOTATIOfMS, 

Hon. Jnmrph 11 . Choofe.-''Tke moaf tjompJefr and lue/nl hook 0/f*# Wnd 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Ullrty Tlio«uuu>il riiolct* witli 


tv-Kls Tlkounand Hum of Ooi>cordROc«*. Pro* 
niodrni forvlKO wb foUowcil by 

Uw termeaiKl ll•llDMUUoBJ^. By J. K. Iloyi. 


>rhefrnm lb** Kr«Hieh, CSerin«ii,**lc.. And otbpi 
lU Fan^lieh traiielAth>ii. AIm full Hot af Utlc 
Cavnr Dcwlcn by Onorgo Whnrtrin Kdwnrda. Bvo. ISOS pp. Prioen t Bnehrsm, •6.00; 
Liaw Nhnep, •M.OO ; llnlf Moroeeo, PtO.OO i Full Morocco, VIS.OO. 

rUNlC a WAONADLS COMHANV. F*i4l,tlml»wrm. » - NK-W VOHK. 


yonr 1 
(1 you 

Addrm M^avne of i 


ktiae. Read It mfid w« 
AMD uid hoin Tbk 

^nnh Wtl^ Street, 


The Unconscious Mind 

A helpful book (or pnrrau, lenchert. nad phy- 
nleluna. By Alficd T. Bchoflekl, M.D., M.R.a8. 
8va.elo(h. rough adg*e,4Mpikge«. fiOO 
m. *. ■ccvrln. Kanaea City. M0.1 
(Mchent. phyafclane. lawyen. Judgna. ucd lr«t^ 
tolora cii nil effort to ramuin lu Mnorenc* of 
IhU thoory which laya tU preemiiUoa npra Ihn 
very fou^attona ol phyaical healtb, mlad. uid 

FUNK A WfiSNALU Ca. Publ.. NEW VOIR 


Beadere of Tits LtraiLaBT Dioist an askod to moaUoo tlw puhilmthw w 


CURIOSITIES •' I'r.SJaif.'S"** 

Innaniersbln good Ihlnga reletljig to Iha bt*! 

' ' - know of no volume better adapted 

lify bosh the lawyer aad the lay- 


riTSk- A trsfiSAMA mkft FtWTtttb 
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l^ aymciifl $ fll MtcombT 

Touns MD verm cvEnrwHERr 


Co-Iifornie. 

for every travellinf end hotel expense luuSer penoiul 
eeoort. AUo ihroufdi can to California withool duace 
■top* Jan. i6, id, )o: Feb.6, tl.i;; Uarch la, and April 

Mevlr'fi Sp«»*l vaatibuled tnina «iih dtoinror 

m *lr . AJV*r ufMiaiial 


UecceMibki Jan. a6» aiai Feb. 6. 

Florida. 

N™«i. JuurT>«1 Fcbnarr,,l^ 

•ad llarcii s- 

Porto Rico lT„ 


RioD Sieamahip Company, 
lUma, banldWIda, Mcar and 
mdra Icn^ of miEiary road. 


coffee pUntatioaft, drive 


CviboL 


the North Coaal, the okmi beautiful pa 
Iodine iKe iaiwMM Civn of Bcllanar 
, retiiralfi( via Ward Line, Fab. 9. 


Ifircba^ Other toon in April. Junt 
nXUSTRATGO CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 
nl cboilar, oontalnlnf 
‘ United Sale*. F 
iir TVavellen’ Co 



WINTER VACATION TRIPS 

»o th» WC.ST INDIES, SOUTH 
“"<* central AMERICA. 
JAMAICA, HAITI. COLOM- 
EJ^j^^l^ARkAOUA and COS- 

2S-daT crul*B with alap- 

m.VlV, iTIlrflO,"* 

“, ATLAS LDIB SERVICE 
Hamburg • American Line. 

Jtf ' M* lUodoll* SI., 

I im W*|not St.. PhUa.; IM ft. 
R ^ Loota; 70 State fiofiiqn t 
401 CailfDRila 8a«fiaa Fruudacoi. 
AddrCM Dept. j. ^ 


BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


DOMINION LINE 


BOSTON TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA 


and ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


S.e. Commonwealth 8.8. New England iviaAiBiara) 

lNn>laria.«T«v, .t,ew>tM*i. Sailiof Febnary i,th lii,fanlomt. Stilini jwwry isili 

a.a. Cambroman (5.500 loa*l. Suftaf Febnury .Uh. 


TIm in It 


BwAte. “Th. Modiur 


^ nund die Mtdltctruieu. Smd (n 


rul/puticitUn 

RICHARD8, MILLS A CO., Manaalng Aa«nta 
77-BI State Bt., BOSTON 60 Dearbem Bt., CHICAGO 

K. M. lOW, ,iq IWImy, N.Y, 

D. TORRANCE a CO., T. H. LARKK, A. F WEBSTER. }. P. HRADV ft (X>., 

UaBtKal.Cio. Mioaeipolis. Minn. TorL«io,tNii. loij Pine St , Si. Latih, Ma 

HENRY GAZE ft SONS or THO^C(jilKTt*fI^sfn. Muktt Si.. S«i Fiucuco. Cil. 


Tb* Staadord a, euaUraca-tsm Vaai 

QAZE'S 

ORtEtiTAL TOURS 


Ta DAYS, eeio aa days. 

laa days, seTS 

LMvtag on Norta Ocraiaa Uoyd EiprM 
SUaawr*. Jan. as. Fob. aa, narcti aa, 
Ecyidatiii Ui« lloD LaBd.<V>ii.tMitlnnt>l«,C 
•nd luly itlnrrnrl-. .nibrwii,. ...rr ■nUii 
•nd hUtoXrnt «poto 


FLORIDA 

TAMPA BAY HOTEL 

TAMP A. rLA. A. EL DICK. Manad*r. 

rtM CoU V MTK vilh TuH, PuttiiH ; Gmni and Tnn. 
Hwiios, iUhias, bcadac and diirlnc- 

HOTEL BELLEVIEW 

BELLEAIR. FLA. SARVEY « WOOD. UaMM. 

FiacuGoUCooiKMIlKSaath. Htnlinc, driiing and 


FI Broadway, N*n VoA. 


lalai 

al j Park Place, and Phnt Synctn, 


rnce 20,000 BOOKS 

•enlfmtoynv^-dreeB. PiwtegB^ Allheetoce) ' 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COlTpANVe " 

Webeeh AVBa, 

Lw«m( MbII OMbt B 


Bif Iffoney 

^ MTiuwapBim. ilH typ* 





“Sunset Limited” 

{PALATIAL HOTEL OH WHEELS^ 

To CaliforniaL 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 

Swaarb Eoviipmarkt P&at Tima 

laav* N«w YaA TiMadaye.TbwMlaya,Sa<a>dayB 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO.. 

S49 Bro*.dwmy nr I BmHnry PI., N. Y, 



Beadwi o( Taa LiroAsr Dmn 


itlon tbd puhlloatton a 


I Btid coliducteO b} 

k Uhri. U. 8a I'AfTIE. OlBoe Falls, S«. T. 
m writing to Rdrerttoertn 









































BUILDERS OF THE NATION 

Whit would the nation be to-day had not men of great minda, noble hearta, and aterling patriodam moulded 
a lofty national conscience! The nation livea and progresaes and prospcra becauae there men laid the foundation 
blocka. They inaugurated the apirit of Americantam. The nation avill continue to progreas and to lead the 
powen of the world in the beat qualitiea of national life ao long aa the lesaona of theae men’a lives endure. The 
ship of aute will never founder so long aa the commanders of to-day take the lives of her first illustrious captains 
for thdr guiding atara. Vivid life stories of these men are told in 

A Library of Illustrious Americans 

American Reformers Series 

The life stories of twelve Americans who have exerted a positive and progressive 
influence on the history of the nation. They tell of the illustrious in many paths of 
human progress. In most cases the books have been written by personal acquaint¬ 
ances of the great men. They are far from monotonous biographies, being full of inter- 
esdng anecdotes and information not to be found elsewhere. Truly they “ wake in our 
breast the living fires, the holy faith that warmed our sires.” 

Bishop MtWY C. POTTtU : " 0«iht to lundfc weiy nunlr hort into f ftwh fcrvw of aevotion fo» Vn country uwl bh fellow men." 

TITLES or THE VOLUMES* 

WENOeU PMIUIPS.nw Afllalor, By Cirlo* Mirtyn. »«P'•» 

b Uwauiig than uy work of Mem ”-Mn. 

^^***Ii' V fT*"*!."' ***'**“•• . . „ *BIIAH»mTi«COLB. tko UMTilor. By Ckai. W. Frenoh. 

Ftoeh and readable, eividly depleting tho greet ouailtle* ol Mr. „ i_ anecdnim "—IMrmU Jtmmmt. 

Greeln.Ua tireleM indaMry, Me honeeir. aa well ee hit oddities.*' fctpecuuynttiineaaricieriiucmeaioim. •' 


Greeler, Ma tirelesa indoMry, Me Itaneeir. aa wcU ae hit odoiue 
-Ktiattr tUimimr HtrmU. 

WIUMM e. DOOBE. the Christian ■oiehaal. By Cartoa Martyn. 
*■ Readi iihe a 


Of. S. 0. HOtME. PMbathreplal. By Frank B. lanSom. 

**. . . a biography o< intereat, Inbrantfoo, and inapiralbn.'*- 
Ckrutum MmM. 

CHABLES SUMHEB, The Bcfcalnr b PoBHet. By A H. Ortaka. 


JOHN B. SOUSH. Ihn Apoa«a tl CaM Witnr. By Cariaa ■irtyii. ' JOHN BBOINN AND HIS BEN. By CaU Blehard J. Hlnbn, _ ^ , 

A GREAT PRIVILEGE WHICH THE OWNER OF THIS WORK ENJOYS 

•• The peirilege of tittinf down befbre a peat clear-headed, hrge-beaited man. and breathing the atmoaphere of ha Eft. and bong 
rawa up to him and lifted op by him, and letming ha inedioda of ihinkin| and Eeiof a ao enonnota OARFELO- 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY'S SPLENDID TRIBUTE' TO THE WORK 

Tho ute WillUm McKinley nid; •• TWi work ia one of the higheat Bteiaiy characW and one deaetving of the warmert 
ommeodalkm aa appe^g la the atrongeit pactfouan and humaiutarianinn of the American people.” 

DELIVERED FOR. $1. DOWN 

We at« organudng a club of LiniuaY Diceit meroben for thi* Kcrling work. To membm of this 


dub who will promptly ugn and return the coupon below with gi.oo, 

12 volumes on approv- 

a 1. If Mtisfectory | spbolai, accept ascb coifon ran bicmt kki 
memben may pay the I p„. « w...erA. oaur.>.T. Peuwa^.. >e •wr.rHw a.« t 


will promptly Knd the entire 
balance of the price 
:ss I (JI17) in monthly in- 
— I ttalments of only 
rtooa I tin paid for ‘m full. 
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TERMS OF SL'BSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.-Per veer. In adraitce, Itjw; four montha, on irlal, li.en: aingle 
cnpiea, to cwntA Foreign poitage, (i.eo per year, 

RECEIPT and credit of paymeni to hhown in about two weeka by tlie date 
on the addrcaa label, which includea the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADORES 5 .-tnatraciiona concerning renewal, dlaconitnu- 
ance, or change of addreaa ahould be oent twa weeka prior to the date 
they are to go into elTect. Tite eaiict poot-olbce nddreia to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing muat alwaya be glvea. 

PRESHNTATtON C 0 PIES.-Many peroona aubacribe for frienda. iulendlng 
that the paper ahall alop al the end of the rear. If Inalrnctlona are 
Kiven to thia elTect, they will receira attention at the proper lime. 


TOPICS OF tHE DAY. 

AMERICAN FEELING JOWARD GERMANY. 

I T has often been remarked that wars are caused, not so much 
by the immediate incident.a that precipitate them, as by the 
•State of mind of the two peoples iiuidved. Hugo MUnsterberg, 
a German who is professoruf psychology in Harvard University, 
said in a magazine article a couple of years ago: "If Americans 
and Germans like each utiier, the whole of China will be too 
small to cause a conflict; but if there is antipathy between them, 
the tiniest ruck in the ocean may tudice to bring on a war which 
shall set the glolre ablaze." The attitude of our people toward 
Germany Was tested in a degree last May by Senator Lodge in 
bis speech at the opening of the Pan-American Exposition, in 
which he assumed a rather belligerent tone toward an unnamed 
nation which was generally understood to be that of the Kaiser ; 
and it was recorded in these columns at that time that the great 
majority of the newspapers deprecated the Senator's tone and 
expressed only the most friendly feeling for the German people 
and their Government. 

Another opportunity is now afforded by Germany's reported 
intention to obtain satisfaction from Venezuela for certain al¬ 
leged damages and indignities to her subjects, mentioned in our 
department of Foreign Topics last week, and for a debt of sev¬ 
eral million dollars in connection with a railroad enterprise, ex¬ 
plained III the paragraphs nt the end of this article. It is said 
that the German Government has assured our Department of 
State that it has no intention of violating the Monroe Doctrine by 
occupying permanently any portion of Venezuelan soil, and it is 
reported that tlie Emperor lia.s given a further proof of his good 
will by asking Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter of the President, 
to christen his new yacht, which is now being built on Shooter's 
Island.'near New York City. 

Must of the American press have nothing but the most friendly 
words for Germany ; but not all. The Washington foif declares 
that “Germany will launch herself in stormy waters when she 
undertakes to seize the Venezuelan custom-hottses and collect 
from the world's commerce with that republic a debt which 
Venezuela herself does not acknowledge and for the integrity of 
which we have no final i-oucher“; and it adds that "the real 
question is whether European Powers can send fleets and armies 
to the western hemisphere to collect debts claimed—honestly or 


dishonestly—by their subjects. Perhaps they can. but we take 
the liberty of iiersistmg in the conviction that the exiieriment is 
fraught with peril." The Memphis Commenia/ Appettl, too. 
thinks that Germany's hostile demonstration toward Venezuela 
“can hai-dly be viewed with equanimity by the VHtoplc of this 
country," and says 

“SupiKtsc Germany should seize the customs-house at La 
Guayrn, and Castro should proclaim free trade, what will be the 
outcome? Will we find Germimy levying a tariff on the imports 
of Venezuela? To allow a Euro|>ean |K>wer to promulgate a 
tariff for a South American country would be an unheard-of 
pro|M>sition. From whatever standpoint we look lit it. the situ¬ 
ation is both delicate and iTitical. Germany ha.s at least taken 
a most unfortunate and sinister time to assert tier claim by 
force of nrms. If Venezuela were enjoying internal peace, the 
problem would bo altogether simple; but we can not help regard¬ 
ing with grave distrust the German interposition in Venezuela 
when that country is seething with discord. We can not help 
thinking that there is an nlterior purpose behind the German 
program in South America, At any rate American diplomacy 
would do well to keep its eyes wide open." 

The Brooklyn Kiigle, however, denounces “tlic attempt made 
by certain allegeil ncwspa|>ers to create a belief tliat war is im¬ 
minent between the Unitctl States and Germany over the lat¬ 
ter's justifiable effort to protect the interests of her citizens" as 
“almost tisi contemptible to merit attention"; and adds that 
“the Monroe Doctrine is not an egis for thieves, ei'en tbo they 
masquerade in tlie guise of volcanic republics." The Chicago 
Ex'tning Post, too, thinks tliat “it seems nbsiml even to con¬ 
sider the possibility of war with Germany "; and the Now York 
Tribune believes that "there is practically no possibility" of 
such a thing. “It is within the knowledge of this'newspaper," 
says the New York Times, "that the relations between Ger 
many and the United States are wholly amicable, and that the 
belief in their continuance is based upon reasons of unusual 
validity." The New Orleans Pifitfune thinks “there I* no good 
reason for suspecting Germany of acting in the present instance 
with any ulterior motive," and the Detroit Pree Press brands 
the "reckless insinuations" to the contrary as “criminal non¬ 
sense." Similar opinions are exprets-sod by the Indianai»lis 
Sews, the Boston Journal, the New York Sun, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the Columbia State, the Atlanta Journal, the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer, and many other pa|iers. These pai>ers hold 
that while this country Ik bound to maintain the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. that doctrine ought not to be allowed to shield the South 
American republics from bill collectors. The Pittsburg Times 
says: 

“A mistaken notion has grown up that the Monroe Doctrine Is 
a condition laid down by this Government for the protection of 
other American governments than our own. The truth is that 
self-defense and nothing else is the motive of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. and if Venezuela owes Germany a just debt there is .no 
rea.son in the world why it should not be collected. Should Ger¬ 
many attempt to obtain lodgincnt on the soli of the New World, 
then the Monroe Doctrine would become effective, because the 
intent of the measure is to keep European countries from gain¬ 
ing an advantage of that kind on this side of the ocean. What 
Germany does to Venezuela from the decks of German battle¬ 
ships is no concern of the United .States, except so far as prop¬ 
erty of American citizens is jeopardized." 

It would be a line thing for England, thinks the Springfield 
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Republican. \i Germany and the United States should go to 
war. It says: 

“If England. Germany, and the United States are nowand 
are to remain the three great commercial Powers of the coniing 
generation, then it is clear that of the three those two will re¬ 
ceive the severest check which allow themselves to be dr.awn 
into war. while that one will profit most by war which remains 
at peace. Nothing could profit England more than to have Ger¬ 
many and the United States at war. Under the circumstances, 
the most cold-blocsled and calculating statesmanship dictates 
that the United States keep its hand on the plowshare and not 
upon the sword, l-et the two Powers that face each other across 
the German ocean come to blows, if they will; our business is 

The story of the German railroad claim in V'enesucia is told 
as follows in the Pittsburg Post: 

“The trouble grows out of the financing of a railroad by Ger¬ 
man capitalists and built by German contractors, not the Gov¬ 
ernment, from Caracas to Valencic. a distance of i to miles. It 
became a most expensive bit of railroail construction and finan¬ 
ciering. The debt is admitted, and altho the country was plun¬ 
dered, it was under the forms of law, and Vencitiela will have 
to pay. The road cost $143,000 a mile, figuring up nearly $i6.- 
cxn,oaa It was then managed at a cost of $6,300 a mile, or 
$700,000 per annum, and V’enexuela was called on to pay the 
bond interest, as all the receipts bad been absorbed. The Ger¬ 
man financiers were two banks under a ixmeession by which the 
Venezuelan Government guaranteed 7 |vcr cent, interest. In 1895 
these banks loaned Venezuela $10,000,000. It is alleged that the 
banks by various hocus-pocus processes got this loan, and 
Venezuela merely the shell of the oyster. The actual cost of the 
road fell far below t)ie obligations incurred. 

“There appears to bo nodoubtthat Venezuela was‘done up' 
in a debt of many millions, but under the manipulation of acute 
financiers in a legal way. The equities of the German claims 
are preposterous. But the robberies were under the forms of 
law. When the whole matter comes to lie looked into by impar¬ 
tial judges, the war menace of Germany appears to be nothing 
less than an eHTort to collect a big sum, partially fraudulent, at 
the cannon's mouth. Out of this, if Germany persists in her 
hostile pur]H>scB against the South American state, it is easy to 
see complications may arise in the United State.s. Venezuela 
has not the good opinion of the world, but when it comes to land¬ 
ing German troops on American soil to enforce a fraudulent 
claim, it will be very apt to arouse an intense feeling in this 
country. Germany is proceeding very cautiously, and with the 
evident purpose to avoid friction with the United States, but 
there is no telling what may happen when the South American 
aide of the financial and war conflict imjiresses itself on the Amer¬ 


ican people. We arc natnrally sensitive as to European force 
applied to American states. That is the basis of the Monroe 
Doctrine." 


WILL A REVOLT FOLLOW THE CUBAN 
ELECTION ? 

PPREHENSION is felt by n number of American papers 
that the refusal of General Maso and his party to take part 
ill the Cuban election on Tiiesilay of last week will be followed 
by an attempt to reverse the result of it by force of arms. The 
Masoists were the anti-American party, and withdrew from the 
campaign upon the ground that the American authorities in 
Cuba were using their influence for the election of Palma. A 
more potent reason, it is believed, was the probability that Maso 
had no chance of success anyway; but a reading of the Cuban 
papers seems to show that there was some basis for the Maso 
charge. General Wood and the other Americans in Cuba do not 
appear to have interfered at nil in favor of either candidate, but 
the Cuban oflicc-bolders. according to I.a Lucka, a paper that 
has been pretty favorable to United States interests, used their 
influence and money very freely, and withont rebuke from head, 
quarters, to advance Palma's campaign. The Masoists also 
charged that the entire board of scrutiny, which had charge of 
the elections, was com])»scd of Palma partisans, and that the 
authorities refused to allow the Maso party a representation on 
the lioard. An extremely small vote was cast, and many papers 
think this indicates trouble ahead. 

"Only the strongest administration." remarks the Pittsburg 
PispaUk, “can succeeil in establishing .1 ]>opular government 
in the face of such conditions as the deliberate non-participation 
of a large proportion of the voters, who thereby seek to reserve 
the right to make trouble for the elected officers u]ion any and all 
occasions," and it thinks that "unless Maso's strength is greatly 
overestimated President-to-be Pa'.ina will have a difficult if not 
impossible task." It seems to the Philadelphia Inquirer, too. 
that the Masoists may very likely express their sentiments later 
in "the shaiie of disorderly violence." "That w the regular 
South American practise." it says, “and it will be no more grat¬ 
ifying than surprising should the Cnbans fail to follow it." 
Maso's action, thinks the Baltimore Herahi. “resembles the 
sullen declaration of the small boy who will not play unless be 
can be captain," and it considers the action a "sign of extreme 
(lolitical weakness." and one that "followsclosely along the prec- 
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edeats &et by our other Soothcrn ncif;bbors, in that the 
lion parly is always the revolutionary party and thchustinRs arc 
hedges, and the most tollios arsumenU consist u( rifle-hring.” 
The Richmond Dispatch, too, regards it as "by no means ccr* 
tain that the election of Palma will be gracefully acquiesced in 
throughout the island.' and the Ilnrtfonl Courant says: 

“We wish Estrada Palma a more tranquil and happier admin¬ 
istration than wc can at present hope for him. The real test of 
his executive ability, 
and of the cai»acity 
of the Cubans for 
orderly self-govern¬ 
ment under a written 
constitution, will not 
come until the with¬ 
drawal of the Ameri¬ 
can troops from the 
island. There are 
indications that it 
will bo u severe tost 
when it comes. The 
malcontent ex-gen¬ 
erals. professional 
agitators, and office- 
hungry demagogs 
are likely to make all 
the trouble fur him 
they can. It is a 
hard fate that drags 
him, at his time of 
life, from that peace¬ 
ful home in the 
shadow of the Ram- 
apo hills to the pal¬ 
ace in Havana.'* 

Turning to the Cu¬ 
ban papers, a sharp 
division of opinion is 
apparent, altho none 
of them goes so far as 
to advocate or pre¬ 
dict a resort to arms. 

£i Cewrrr/t. (Ha¬ 
vana) says that in 
nil the Island "there 
is not a place but 
feels and thinks with 
Maso," but that "the Cuban sentiment has been grievously 
wounded by the frosen winds from the North," and it adds: 
"The republic of Cuba will be founded. Certainty: but it will 
bo similar to any ayuntamiento constituted through the pres¬ 
sure of the boss of the town, but nut with the wilt and cHipcra- 
tion of the people themselves." /.a l.ticha (Havana) says; 

"It is a painful spectacle and causes profound regret that by 
frandulent and c<iercive measures ccrtiiin high Cuban officials 
should cheat the wishes of the majority of the voters of the 
country by strangling the chances of their candidate. General 
Maso. These people do not understand that if by such devices 
and contemptible deception they succevil in defeating the candi¬ 
date of the majority they are preparing a stormy time for Cuba, 
and that the republic, born branded with fraud, coercion, and 
violence, would be an unstable regime, without bearings, and 
oncertain and short-lived." 

The I'nioH F.spaHola (Havana) says that the election shows 
how things are going. Amertcaiiism has invaded the social 
body, and all seems to conspiro that Cuba shall "fall to the 
depths indicated by the Monroe iJoctrine." The Ktpublica 
Cubana (Havana) terms the election day "one of shame fur the 
Cubans." The Masoists. it says, are "the last of the Cubans." 
and it declares that they will keep up the fight, altho it has 
doubts of their success. Tbe Patna (Havana), however, calls 


the election "an immense victory for the people," and says that 
if the Masoists had gone to the polls, it would have made no dif¬ 
ference in the result. Tho Ih'siusion (Havana) thinks, too, tliut 
the great majority of the Cuban people favor Fatma, and it at¬ 
tributes the small vote and lack of enthusiasm to the certainty of 
his election. It foresees difficulties for the new government, 
however. 

As in this country, the votes were cast for Presidential elec¬ 
tors. not for tile can¬ 
didates themselves. 
Pifly-five Palma 
electors were chosen 
and eight Maso elec- 
tors. In addition 
there were chosen 
governors and coun¬ 
cils for the six prov- 
ioces, tbe members 
of the lower house of 
Congress, and tbe 
electors in each prov¬ 
ince who will, joint¬ 
ly with the provincial 
councils, choose four 
national senators for 
each of the prov¬ 
inces. Tbo cicc 
toral college c.tsts its 
ballots February 24. 
The term of the Pres¬ 
ident, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, and representa¬ 
tives is four years, 
and that of the sena¬ 
tors eight. 

Sefior Palma says 
in a newspaper in¬ 
terview ; * 

"The principal ob¬ 
ject of the Cuban re- 
publie should bo.first 
of all, to secure the 
most friendly rela¬ 
tions with tho Amer¬ 
ican people, who helped us in our hour of need. We will always 
boar in mind the work of the United Stales in helping us toobtain 
our independence from Spanish rule. At the same time, we should 
try to secure from the Washington Government all the advan¬ 
tages possible for our products by reasonable reductions of the 
im|>ort duties, esjiecially on sugar and tobacco, as this is the 
only way for Cuba to cscajic the absolute ruin of these two in¬ 
dustries, which arc the bases of Cnba's actual wealth. Without 
this lienefit the Cuban jieoplo will find themselves in great dis¬ 
tress and subject to disturbances from lack of employment. 
Without this benefit all the sacrifices of the Cubans for their 
freedom will be set at uaughi, for in a starving condition they 
can not enjoy their indcjic-iidcnca. I am convincol that the pco- 
jileof tbe United States know very well that it is to their own 
interests that Cuba be in a pnis|ieraus colulilioii and in a state 
of order and peace, and for that reason I am sure that a miijority 
of the Americans will favor a commercial treaty between the 
countries advantageous Iwith to the United States and Cuba." 

The Prcsident-c-lcct is cliaractunzcil as follows by the Phila¬ 
delphia LtJgtr: 

‘•The now President of Cnba is 65 years old. Ho is a native 
of Buyaino, Cuba, and is a lawyer and planter. During the up¬ 
rising of 1SO8 he was a member of the Kevolutionnry Congress, 
and was elected President in 1S75. Subsequently be was de¬ 
tained in S]>anisli castles. He visited the Uniteil States foi a 
brief period, and then went to Honduras, where be bccamo |io>t- 
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matter-genenil. Rcturaing to this country ia iSSa. he cstaU. 
li^licd an institute at Central Valley. Orange County. N. Y. 
S]>ain otTered to restore his estates ti> him if ho would swear iille- 
giancc. but he refused to take the oath. Ujton the death of Jose 
Marti. I’alma was elected by the Cuban revolutionary elubs as 
the head of the Cuban movement outside the island. While the 
.‘Spanish war progressed he was the leading spirit of the Cuban 
Junta. The pros|Jcctivc Hrcsidenl owes his success partly to 
General Maximo Gomes, who declined to be a eiindidatc him¬ 
self. after finding that much opposition was manifested to him 
because he was Irorii in Santo Ifoiiiinguw fJonie* visited Palma 
ip this country last July, and persuaded him to permit t'.ie iise 
of his name in connection with the Preshleiicy. The business 
iind industrial classes were favorable to Palma, and the iiiriu- 
cncc of Gomez among the men who had borne arni.s brought 

must of them iuto line for Palma. 

“The election of such n man ns President will be conducive to 
friendly relations between the United Siate.s and Culm. Pal¬ 
ma’s residence in this country, his familiarity with American 
|)olitics. and his appreejatioa of the real seiilimeiitsof the Amer¬ 
ican people toward Cuba, (]iutlify liiiii to make an intelligent iind 
sagacious executive. He is neither swashbuckler nor a<Iven- 
turcr. but a man of iiffnirs, learned in the law. nnd one whose 
inclinations are for peace, 'riic ncgolialions with this country 
respecting reciprocal coiiimerci.'il relations will reipiire, on the 
part of Cuba, tact and discietioa. nnd Palma is particularly 
fitted to be the spokesman for lii.s native land.” 

RESENTMENT IN THE ARMY OVER THE 
CENSURE OF GENERAL MILES. 

T he military journals seem to be more deeply stirred than 
the daily press by the 1’rcsidciit‘s rebuke of General Miles 
(discussed in our issue for December zS) for the lailer’s discus¬ 
sion of the Schley verdic't. It appears that the Lienteniint-Gca- 
eral was not only rebuked by the letter from Secretary Root, but 
was publicly criticized by the President before a roomful of 
visitors in the White House. According to the Washington cor¬ 
respondents, the President indicated that General Miles should 
step into an adjoiaiag room, but the General suspected that he 
was being “invited to the womlshcd.’’ and made no move in that 



A RKTCasrnClia.sIMAS PRBZEST. 

I’SCij; Sam • *Ssjr, Ssnu. cjm't you Iom Ibal down »om» heathen's 
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dtreetton, whereupon the President administered his rebuke 
publicly. Tht Army ttnd Mavy Journal (New York) says it 
“greatly regrets’’ to learn of the White Mouse incident, and de- 
cinres that the army regulations "forbid such a showing of dis- 
rcsjwct toward cvea a non-commis.sioned officer by his sujicrior 
in rank.” 11 goes on to say; 

•• It is certaia that military men have been left free to express 


at least their complimentary opinions of others, even lo the ex¬ 
tent of publishing rcMdiitions of api>rov.tl ami the ]>rcsciiiati<>a 
of various tiiilgildc tokens of esteem. If a diflcreiit rule is to 
previiil in the future, and a more severe penalty i.s to lx- imposed 
than the one ai>piircntly iniemled, it would seem that some more 
a)ipro]iriaic meiluMl might Iw found for making the fact known 
than by the o]icn rebuke through the public press, by a civiliau 
Secuetary. of an of¬ 
ficer of long and dis 
tiiiguisl'.cd service 
who. by virtue of bis 
jiositioii. icprcsciits 

the honor and dignity 
of tlio military ser¬ 
vice. 

“ Uy Article Si^s of 
Regulations, punisb- 
ilicnt fur light of¬ 
fenses is limileil to 
the censure of the 
commanding officer, 
and a r e p r I ni a II d . 
such as has been 
administcreil to the 
Lieutenant-General, 
can only be adminis 
tered on the verdict 
of a court-martial, as 
it is a distinct and 
well-delined punish 
meat for specially 
named offenses. Even it iion-conimissioiied officer is under the 
protection of Article zjb, which directs officers to be cautious ia 
reproving him in the jiresence or hearing of private soldiers. Is 
it aot incumbent that at least e<iiial consideration should be 
shown to tlie otbceir cunimaudiag in the presence of his military 
inferiors? 3 

“'I'liere is a general niisunderstauding by men not trained to 
the military service, nnd familiar with its system of checks iiikI 
balancc.H, as to the extent and limitation of the seemingly arbi¬ 
trary authority of a military commander. They appear to over- 
hxik the fact that courtesy and consideration for others are the 
foiind.-itioiis of military discipline equally with justice, and that 
these are binding upon the highest as well as u|k>ii the lowest. 
That there may lie no misunderstanding as to this, in the very 
forefront of the Regulations (Articles 2 4) these principles are 
declared. 

•"Military authority will l>e exercised with firmnc.ss and ins- 
tico. Punishment must conform to law, and sui>eriors are forbid¬ 
den to injure those under their authority by tyrannical or capri¬ 
cious conduct, nr by abusive language. Courtesy among mtlitary 
men is imlis]>cusal>lo to disci)iliiie.‘ 

"The smart of a public rebuke is very severe ia the case of a 
military man. and the bestowal of it should be reserved as a 
punishment for some flagrant ollcuse duly determined by the 
verdict of a court-martial. Experience may thicken the hides of 
men who. ia order to obtain pmmotinn through the suffrage, are 
obliged to run the gantlet of unlimited criticism aad abuse, but 
(iod forbid that this should ever lie true of military men. or that 
the time should ever come when they were not ready to say: 



Tht Army and .\avy Ktyisfrr (Washington) says; 

"The incident of the week in service circles has lieen the re- 
bukeof Lieutenant-General Miles, the text of the correB]>ondence 
being published elsewhere in this issue. The event has created 
much comraeat, the consensus of opinion being decidedly in favor 
of General Miles, even among those who do not share that offi¬ 
cer's view of the Schley case, the subject to which General Miles 
referred in the public interview. The impression prevails that 
the tone of the Root letter is unnecessarily severe, all out of pro¬ 
portion to the offense. There are even those who thiak the lan¬ 
guage employed is brutal, and that the publicity given the cor¬ 
respondence was a cruel advertisement of the President’s dis¬ 
pleasure. The attempt has been t<> i»iiblicly disgrace Miles, an 
effect which may not have heen fully realized in view of the 
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opinion on the matter entertained by tlie majority of the peo¬ 
ple. 

•’However much people may differ in opinion on the justice or 
necessity of a tierce rebuke of Miles ami its publication in semi¬ 
official form, there can be no doubt on that other incident, said 
to have <K-currcd at the White House, where General Miles was 
personally criticized by the President in the presence of other 
visitors. If this is so. General Miles's friends may very well find 
their patience exhausted. As for Miles, he is not likely to ap¬ 
pear ngnin in the matter: his advi>iera arc counseling silence, 
an attitude which is the mewt discreet, regardless of the provoca¬ 
tion for protest which GenernI .Miles may feel is eminently his." 


SYNDICATES WITHIN SYNDICATES. 

NE feature of the "trust " movement that has received com¬ 
paratively little notice from the press thus far is called to 
our attention in connection with an article entitled "A Glimpse 
of the Steel Trust's Profits" in our issue for December 7. In 
that article several paragraphs were quoted from the New York 
Journal of Commfne to the effect that checks aggregnting $a5.- 
000,000 bud been sent "to members of the underwriting syndicate 
of the United States Steel Corimration," and that "the profits of 
the syndicate are largely in excess''of this nraount, and that 
"these profits may cquni or exceed 30 per cent., or $bo,ooo,ooo.“ 
A reader who says that he owns common and |>referred stock in 
the great steel concern directs attention to the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution referred to above was not made by the United States 
Steel Coq>oration to its shareholders, but wns paid by "the syn¬ 
dicate which subscribed $100,000,000 to protect the stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation on the stock cxchongc.” and 
that these profits were "realized by the syndicate in its Wall 
Street transactions." As to the relation of this syndicate to the 
larger corporation he writes; 

"I understand that in the case of most, if not all, large corpor¬ 
ations formed in the present era, inside syndicates, in the na¬ 
ture of a 'wheel within a wheel,' are organized for steering pur' 
poses. These organizations doexcellent servicein protecting the 
stock of the corimration on the market, and in that way serve the 
interests of the public who subscribe to the stuck, especially those 
who invest when the corporation is first formed. . . , During ' 
financial distnrbnnces the bears in Wall Street o]>orate to reduce 
the prices of securities. My interests are served by the syndicate 
in question, in that it is known that by their protection of the 
stock on the street, the bears c.nn not make an effective raid 
thereon. This serves to maintain the price of niy investment, 
and to this extent even those investors who did not pnrehase 


stuck until after the syndicate had been formed receive a benefit 
from the protective influences of that inside circle." 

In contrast with this favorable picture of the inner circles that 
protect the shareholders of the great "trusts," comes an account 
of nil inside circle of magnates of the cop|)er trust which credits 
them with a puriioso not .so benevolent. The I'nileii States 
Investor (Boston) says that the present depressed situation in 
copper "is. in our opinion, the result of a deep-settled conspi¬ 
racy on the part of a handful of morally irresjHinsible financial 
adventurers to levy blackmail on the whole financial and indus¬ 
trial world," and it declares its belief that "the two reductions 
in the Amalgamated divideml rate, and the several cuts in the 
price of metal, were all effected with mnhcc prepense, as part of 
a deliberate and diabolical plan to effect the ruin of a largo num- 
l>er of jiersons in order to advance the interests of a few innova¬ 
tors in the cop|ier industry." The “inner circle" in this case, 
according to The Investot, formed itself into a corimration 
known as “The United Metals Selling Company." The tlives- 
tor tells the story of the company as follows: 

"It appears that the 'real thing' is not the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, but the United Metnis Selling Company. As 
Lawson so pithily says, ' The beginning and foundation of the 
present "copper trust" is the United Metals Selling Company, a 
close corporation, controlled by the Amalgamated interests.' 
The long and short of the matter appears to be that the Amal- 
gamattsl Cop)>er Company was organized for the express purpose 
of being 'milked ' by the United Metals Selling Company. M’e 
have Lawson's authority fur the fact that the Standard Oil peo- 
pic own the United Metals Selling Company. The public were 
solicited to step up and subscribe to the shares of the Amalga- 
mattsl Company, but no one has ever heard of the public Iming 
invited to buy the shares of the United Metals .Selling Company. 
The last-mentioned concern is uiiqnestioniibly the means by 
which the promoters of the copper deal get their ' rake-off.' You 
do not find anything said about the United Metals Selling Com- 
)>any in any of the stock market or corimrntiou manuals, it would 
probnbly require cousiderable of an effort to find out the real na¬ 
ture of its business, no statement of its affairs ever appears in 
l>nnt. and the size of its profits is entirely conjectural. The 
concern, in the language of the street, is regardeil as n'cinch' 
for the Standard t)il millionaires. There is the best of reasons 
for believing that the United Metals Selling Company has been 
earning at an enorninus rate. We have recently made some at- 
tcm]it to ascertain the salient features of this enterprise, and tlio 
we have not met with anything like the success that we could’ 
desire, we arc nevertheless nblc to present a few points which 
may afford a pretty good inkling of the pur)MJse and methods of 
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the UniteO Metals Selling Coinpan)’. In the first piai-e, the 
capitaiiiatioD, we find by « recent list of New Jersey crtmpaiiies. 
is $5,00},uou, of a par value of $iua This capitalisation, we are 
told, was all paid in in cash. There were only a select few in- 
viterl to go in, prominent itinnng them being Piesident Stillman, 
of the National City Bank, William Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers. 
Leonard Lewisohn, and A. C. Bumige. Altho the entire stock 
was, at Inst accounts, practically held by about a doxen men, 
these six were the ntost influential. We arc also told on good 
authority that the stock sells for $joo or $4ix> a share, tho there 
are very few dealings even at these figures. We know of an 
ofiTcr of $200 a share which was refused. The Metals Selling 
Company, so far as its dealings with outside companies are con- 
cerneil. pursues a very conservative course: we understand that 
it is careful nut to advance too large a percentage on the copper 
offered to it, tho current reiwrts state that, so far as the Anialga* 
mated Copper Company is concerned, it has been more lenient. 
In fact, as one welNiiiformed man says, ‘it is not at all reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Standard Oii coterie will "hold the bag" 
fur the Amalgamated Copper Company, and that whichever way 
the game goes the Metals Selling Cunii>any is bound to win out.' 
And, finally, it may be added that we are informed that the 
United Metals Selling Company earned at ieast 40 ]>er cent, last 
year; tinit is, $2,uix),oooon a capitalization of $5,000,000. From 
all that caa be learned, it would appear that the Amalgamated 
Company is a nieie detail in the planK of the Standard Oil ]>e<iple 
in connection with tho copper situation. Aiiialgamatml stock is 
a football, which the]' kick alwiu the market in any way that 
suits their speculative purposes, much as Sugar stock has always 
been a football for the insiders in the refining business. To-day 
they may be out of the stuck and to-morrow they may be in. 
But their interests in the United Metals Seiling Company are 
entirely of another sort. This concern is their stand-by; in it 
they have a ‘dead sure thing.* It provides them ail the mcaas 
they could desire for absorbing tho entire profit of the Amalga¬ 
mated Company in the future, provided they see fit. This is an 
old scheme, and we have known it to be worked with the most 
extraordinary success in the pust." 


LAST YEAR’S LYNCHINCS. HANGINGS. 
SUICIDES. AND MURDERS. 

A RECORD of the violent deaths of igoi which appears in 
the Chicago Tribune affords, by comparison with previous 
yearly records, an opportunity to measure the moral amelioration 
or decadence of the American people in these respects. From 
sUch a comparison it a]i])cars that there were more lynchings 
last year than the year before; but fewer murders. There were 
7.852 murders, but only 107 exccutioas for murder. Suicide is 
steadily increasing. We quote The Tribune's editorial review 
of these matters, followed by its statistical records: 

"The dark records of hangiag and lynching are made up for 
the year The former shows a gieam of encouragement. 

The latter, in some respects, is distinctly discouraging. There 
were iiB legal executions during the year, one less than during 
1900. Of those executed 71 were negroes aad 47 whites. It is 
somewhat significant that, as compared with igoo, the number of 
negroes is increased 13 and the number of whites decreased 13, 
the figures for igoa being negroes. 58; whites. 60. The bouth 
bad 82 of the executions and the North 36. the ratio lieiiijg about 
the same as last year, when tho figures were 80 in the South and 
39 in the North. The crimes which led up to these executions 
wcie ns follows: Murder, 107; criminal assault. 9; attempted 
criminal assault, 1; traiu robbery, 1. In igoo only five were 
hange<I for criminal assault. 

"This increase in executions for criniiaal assault would appar¬ 
ently indicate that this crime, which is falsely assigned as‘the 
customary crime ‘ in the South, is coming more and more to be 
punished by the law instead of by the rooh. but the increase of 
lynching for the year makes it diflicult to determine this with 
absolute correctness. 

"The lynchings for the year number 135. ns compared with 
115 in igoo, an increase of 20. Of these 121 occurred in the 
South and 14 in the North, as compared with 107 In the South 


and 8 in the North in 1900, an increase which is not cretlitablc to 
the five Northern States. California, Idaho. Montana, Kansas, 
and Indiana. The nunilrer of negroes lynched in igoi was 107, 
the same number as in igoo. Besides these one Indian and one 
Chinaman were victims. Curiously enough the principal crimes 
which led to these lynchings are almost the same in the two 
years, lieing yg for murder in 1901 and 39 for murder in 1900; 19 
for criminni assault in igoi and 18 fur criminal assault in igoo. 
The six Southern Stales which have the largest numlier of mob 
murders are Mississippi, 16; Lonisiuiia, 15: Alabama, 15: Geor¬ 
gia. 14: Tennessee, 12; Texas. 11. 'I'hrce of these States, how- 
ver, show improvement, klississippl having 4, Louisiana 5, and 
Georgia 2 less than lost year, but Alabama has incrca.sed 7, 
Tennessee 5, and Texas 7. Discouraging as the figures np- 
jicar. there arc many causes at work in the South which promise 
improvement. It is not encouraging that the numl>er of lynch¬ 
ings in the North should have increased ns much. 

"The record of deaths by violence in this country in 1901 
.shows quite a decrease, being 7.S52, ns coiiipiircd with 8,275 in 
1900. The latter figures were an iucrease of 2,050 over those of 
the preceding year. It is not jioxsiblc, of course, to obtain accu¬ 
rate statistics on this point by mail and telegraph, as many coses 
are not reported, but they are sufliciently accurate to Indicate 
that crime is not rapidly incrcasiiig in this country. The record 
of suicides, however, tells another and sadder story. In ^ 
7.245 ]iers«>ns "shuffled off this mortal cuii, "ns compared with 
6.755 in igoo. The steady increase in the suicide habit, largely 
due to the case with which jioison may be obtained, this bciag 
tiic most cummrm agency cmploj-ed, is shown by the following 
record of cases in a series of years: i8<]o, 2.040; 1891. 3.531; 
1S92. 3.S60: 1893, 4.436: 1894. 4.91*: 1895. 5.759: 1896. 6.530; 
1897. 6,600; 1898. 5.920; 1899. 5.340; 1900, 6,755; «9°«. 7.*45-" 

Lyachings.—"Tho lynchings rcjMirted in ig<») showed an in¬ 
crease of eight over those of 1899. A still further increase must 
be noted this year—an increase in brutality as well as in number 
—the recortl standing 107 in 1899, 115 iu 1900. and 135 in igoi. 
The following tabic showing the number of lynchings in the last 
seventeen years may be of value to those engaged in the study 
of this branch of criminology. 



"The lynchings ia the various Slates and Territories were as 
ftdiows. 



“Of these lynchings 121 occurred in the South and 14 in the 
North. Of the total number 107 were negroes, 26 whites, 1 In¬ 
dian. and I Chinaman. 'I'he alleged crimes for which they were 
lynched were as follows: Mimier, 39; criminal assault, 19; 
theft. 12: murderous assault, a; attempted criminal assault, 8; 
cattle and horse stealing, 7; complicity in mnrder, 6; qnarrel 
over profit sharing, 5; arson, 4; suspected murder, 3: susiiected 
criminal a.ssault, 1; murder and criminal assault, 1; train wreck¬ 
ing. I: alleged theft, 1 : keeping a gambling-house, 1; suspected 
of killing cattle, 1; resisting arrest, 1; insulting a white woman. 
1; burglary, 1; forcing a white boy to commit crime, 1. Besides 
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these, 9 were lynclied l^ecsiiM of race prejudice, 3 for unknown 
reasons, and there was 1 case of mistaken identity." 

Hangings.—"The number of legal executions in 1901 wa.s 118, 
as compared with iig in 1900, 131 in 1899, »<><) in 1898. lay in 
1897,13a in 1896, 133 in 1895. 133 in-1894. 136 in 1893. and 107 in 
1893. The number of executions in the several States and Ter* 
ritories was as follows: 



.'here were 83 banged in the South and 36 in the North, of 
whom 71 were negroes and 47 whites. The crimes for which 
they were executed were: .Murder, loy; criminal assault, 9; at* 
tempted criminal assault, 1; and train robbery, i." 

Suicides.—"Suicide continues to increase in the United States. 
The ttrtal niimoer reported to TAe Tribune for the year 1901 is 
7.345, 0.1 compared with 6.755 to i9^» and 5.340 in 1899. Of this 
total 5,850 were males nnd 1.395 females, which curiously shows 
the same proportion of nearly live moles to one female for sev* 
eral years jrast. Physicians, ns usual, head the list among pro* 
fessionol men. the record standing; Physicians. 33: attorneys, 
10: clergymen, 10; bankers, 6; jounialistH, 6; college profes* 
sors, I. The causes of self-murder were as follows; 



“Poison continues to be the most common agency In commit¬ 
ting suicide; 3,106 killed themselves with poison, 3.476 by shoot¬ 
ing, 614 by banging. 513 by drowning, 356 by cutting their 
throats, 58 by jumping from roofs nnd windows, 55 by throwing 
tbem.selves in front of locomotive engines. 37 by stabbing, 33 by 
fire, 11 by dynamite, and 6 by starving." - 
Murders.—“The total number of deaths by violcnee in the 
United States during 1901 shows a small dccrea.se. being 7.85a. 
as compared with 8.375 in 1900. The causes may be classified as 
follows: 



distinct pledges of a modification of the present excise law in a 
more liberal sense as far as the sale of liqtiftr on Sunday is con¬ 
cerned, and right here let it be understood that from information 
received since the election of Messrs. I-ow ami Jerome, the liquor 
trade of the State will hold Imth these public officials to a strict 
account. It expects them to redeem their pledges." The 
AmerUan Brm>tr (New Yoik) makes a threat that the reform 
element will lose the next election if the saloons are shut up 
Sundays. It says. 

“Our citizens have made up their minds to the fact that they 
will no longer endure a PurilanU- Suntiay, but want to celebrate 
the Lord's day in a iiiore continental fashion, that is, after the 
hours of religious service arc over they want to enjoy the remain¬ 
der of the Sabbath in a quiet and peaceful manner by visiting 
public gardens with their families, refresh themselves with harm¬ 
less, stimulating beverages, and listen to the drnmalic master- 
works of the stage or to the sweet strains of classical music, pre¬ 
cisely like the most religious people of Eurojie do. 

*• Our people have conimenced to realize that it is tiegrading 
to the citizens of a free country to have to enjoy on I he tly cer¬ 
tain harmless pleasantries of life, o]>enly permitted to the sub¬ 
jects of a monarch : that it is inconceivable why the enjoyment 
of refreshments which by mere force of habit have become to 
them a necessity, and arc permitted during six days of the week, 
should be stamped as a misdemeanor on the seventh day ; and, 
finally, that it is revolting to an enlightened people of the twen¬ 
tieth century to have the day of rest and recreation turned into 
a day of arrest and condemnation. The free-born Americans 
arc getting tired of having to buy immunity from their inferiors 
for things to which free citizens have an undisputed right. They 
will henceforth assert that right, defying their oppressors, and 
when the speculative and paternal country legislators once real¬ 
ize that in future nothing can be gotten out of New York, they 
will either give in and try to keep on good terms with the people 
of the great city, or leave them to their fate. Should, however, 
the self-styled guardians of the big child'New York * continue 
in their arrogant attitude, then the ruling party in the State will 
be held responsible for their actions; the |>euple will rise in their 
just wrath against that party and its leaders and wrest the much- 
abused power from their bands.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Now is the lime for Ueoeral Miles to besin adding to his woodpile —Tih 
CSkiizv Record-Herald. 

No one. it will he observed, has been put through the mill for sajring a 
good word for hampann.- Tke L'kicago .V«wr. 

RVCN in being annexed to the mainland New York Citjr seems to prefer 
nodergronnd melh<Hls.--7'4e {'Ai'i-ogo tribune. 

.MakCOXI’s one cent-per-word cable loll and Tom Johnson's three-cent 
street-car fare bear a strong famil.v resemblance,—7'V H'aslunglou /Wf. 

SrcaZTABV SHAW-s decUralion that he will follow SecreUry Gage's 
policy Is probably to be taken In a Kooseveltian sense.— Tbe I'kiladetfkiu 
tMtgrr. 

EniToa Bkvax Is publishing Ike Commoner of the past year In book 
form It will probably bs dramatised for neat seasoo.—7'V BaUimert 


LIQUOR JOURNALS ON SUNDAY SALOONS IN 
NEW YORK. 

T he journals devoted to the wine, liquor, and beer interests 
are already calling upon Mayor-elect Low and bis col¬ 
leagues not to yield to the sentiment against open saloons on 
Sunday in New York City. Mida's Criterion, a liquor journal 
published in Chicago, declares that ''the so-callcd reform move- 
moot of all the forces opixwed to Tammany could never have 
dislodged that body from its scat unless they had openly joined 
hands with the liquor interest which wished to free itself from 
the toils of the tiger's blackmail." and it alleges that “an agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between Mayor Low. Justice Jerome, and 
other leaders whereby some form of relief was promised." The 
Wine and Spirit Gaxette (New York) says: “Seth I-ow and 
‘William Travers Jerome have both before their election given 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

LITERATURE IN 1901. 

'pHE moKt rem.'trkable literary developments of the opening 

I year of the new century in America have been described 
as "tlie rage for historical hctioii and the exploitation of popular 
novels on the stage.'* The liookman, which notes these tenden¬ 
cies and surveys the output of jiopular fiction in the English 
language during the past year, finds **a great many very clever 
and admirable stories." but "nothing particularly astonishing.“ 
It continues (January); 

"Summing up the past year, however, is a matter of personal 
opinion. Take, for instance, Mr. Kipling's 'Kim.' There are 
those who think that' Kim ‘ is nut only a great book, but one of 
the very greatest books of the last thirty years. There are oth¬ 
ers who think nothing of the kind. Some readers profess to find 
in Lucas Mulct's'The History of Sir Richard Calmady ' quali¬ 
ties of scope and style that raise the book to a place among the 
great works of fiction. Mr. Gilbert Parker's'The Right of Way' 
is another book which Is by many deemed extraordinary. Very 
few |>euple would venture to call Mr. Winston Churchill's' The 
Crisis ■ a great novel, but several hundred thousand appreciative 
readers have found it excellent and entertaining. And in this 
manner we might go through the entire list." 

In the lists of the six most popular Iiooks printed in Tke /Jiwk- 
M(in during igoi, "Alice of Old Vincennes" figures most promi¬ 
nently, having occurred in eight of the twelve monthly tables. 
"Eben Holden" and "The Crisis" came next, having been men¬ 
tioned six times. "The Visits of Elizabeth” was five times 
mentioned: "Eleanor," "The Helmet of Navarre,""The Puppet 
Crown.” "Graustark" and "Richard Vea-and-Nay" four times; 
"In the Palace of the King" and "D'n and I" three times; and 
"The Right of Way," "Stringtown on the Pike." "L'Aiglon." 
"The Eternal City." and "Truth Dexter" twice. The following 
novels were only mentioned once: " Lazarre." " Kim." " Blenner- 

hasset," "The Octopus..I'ominy and Grizel." "The Master 

Christian," "Tarry Thou Till 1 Come." "Wunted—A Match¬ 
maker," ".-kn Englishwoman'.s Love-Letters" "(Juincy Adams 
Sawyer," "la the Name of a Woman," “Like Another Helen." 
and "The Turn of the Road." 7 * 4 r Hookman comments: 

'In these tables there arc mentioned twenty-nine different 
books, of which nineteun are the work of American writers. 
Eight of the others arc hy English writers, while 'The Right of 
Way ' and L'Aiglon ' were written res]>ectively by a Canadian 
and a Frenchman. Of the .twenty-nine books, twenty-one arc 
the work of men, six of women, while tho authors of 'An Eng¬ 
lishwoman's Love-Letters* and of 'Truth Dexter' have never 
imsitivcly been identified. Many think that Sidney McCall is a 
woman, while ’ An Englishwoman's Love-Letters' is generally 
supposed to have been written by Mr. Laurence Housman. It 
is interesting to note that nine of these birnks may be classed as 
historical novels. Two more areof the' Prisoner of Zenda' type, 
and two belong to the ' I)'gosh SLh<s)l.' Into four of the novels 
some kind of a religious element is strongly introduced." 

Tho "popular" method of classifying books is rather an unsat¬ 
isfactory one. as is remarkerl by several of the literary critics. 
Many American novels that reach a very high literary standard 
—such as, for instance. Dr, S. Weir Mitchell's "Circumstance," 
Mrs. Wharton's "Crucial Instances." and Gertrude Atherton's 
“The Aristocrats "-—find no place in 7'ke /l,H>kman"t lists. The 
London .Uadfwjr, in a comprehensive review of English fiction 
dnring the past year, prints not only a list of the most popular 
novels, but also a list of what it considers the best novels. It 
selects tho following as being, in its opinion, the best twelve 
English novels of the year -. 

"Kira." By Rndyard Kipling. 

"Sister Teresa." By George Moore. 

"Our Friend the Charlatan." By George Gissing. 


"Tho Serious Wooing. By "John Oliver Hobbes " 

"The White Cottage." By " Zack. " 

"The History of Sir Richard Culmady.” By " Lucas Malct." 

"Tristram of Blent." By "Anthony Hope." 

"The Column." By Charles Marriott. 

"The Lost Land." By Julio M. Crottie, 

"Casting of Nets." By Richard Bagot. 

"The Lord of the Sea." By M. P. Shicl. 

"The House with tlie Green Shutters." By "George Douglas." 

Tho two greatest American novels of the year were "The Oc¬ 
topus," by Frank Norris, and "Si.ster Carrie." by Theodore 
Dreiser, in tho judgment of Tke Aituieuiy, which also singles 
out for special mention Henry James's "The Sacred Fount," 

American jxietry has not been in.-tdequately represented during 
the year, tho most noteworthy effort in this field being g^enerally 
regarded as Mr. William Vaughn Moody's recent book of poems. 
"Mr. Moody has without question tho finest gift of any of the 
younger American poets," says Richard 'Le Gallienno (in the 
New York JournatS ; "liis 'Ode in the Time of Hesitation * was 
a distinguished piece of work, not unworthy of Mr. William 
Watson. I must not forget, too." lie adds, "that the year has 
brunglit us a new vuluiiic by Mr. Markham, a volume winch more 
than sustains bis reputation for noble numbers." 

Edwin Markham, writing in tlie same paper, comments on tho 
silence of tho "veteran vassals of the Muse, "and praises Mr. 
Stednian's"stately ode on Vale's blossoming centuries." Rich¬ 
ard Watson Gilder's " Five Books of Song" ho deems tho most 
important contribution to recent American poetry; and he also 
mentions the work of John Vance Cheney, Ella WMieeler Wilcox, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. Nor must the vigorous verso of 
Bliss Carman bo overlooked. Mr. Markham continues. 

"Other names familiar to us have come with their offerings to 
the Muse. Hamlin Garland with an infrequent song smelling of 
the furrow and the beaten road; Edith Thomas, with her aloof 
Hellenic notes of Earth and Arcady; Louise Cliaiidlor Moulton, 
with tender poems of memory and of wondering , Ernest McGaf- 
fey. with his songs ol the street and the open field ; Father Tabb. 
with bis llcrrick-brigbt lyrics in little; Horace Traubel, with his 
ditbyrambic deliverance on the art of life; Edward Robeson Tay¬ 
lor, with his rubaiyat of protest against old Omar's gospel of 
despair; Harry Thurston Peck, with a fardel of trenchant and 
scholarly verse; George Santayana, with thoughtful sonnets 
touched with light Horatian grace; Emma Frances Dawson, 
with wild ballads freighted with eldritch mystery. 

"Are there any marked tendencies in these overlapping and 
interlacing plays and Iab<irs of our |H>et-f»lk t There is a notice¬ 
able lack of epic verse . a lack also of any recent dramatic work, 
if we except Josephine Preston Peabody's 'Marlowe.' But a 
strong note of the year has been the poetic protest against war 
by Joaquin Miller. W. V. Moody. Edward J. Wheeler, and many 
others. And everywhere we see a continuance of the old sweet 
human themes familiar to the heart—themes of homo and coun¬ 
try and nature and love and sorrow." 

Probably the most imiKirtnnt jKicticuI events of the year in 
England, as summarized by 7'Af were the publication 

of Mr. Henley's "Ilawthoni and Lavender." Mr. Hardy's 
"Poems of tho Past and Present." Mr. Yeats's "Tho Shadowy 
Waters." Mr. Meredith's "A Reading of Life." and Sir Edwin 
Arnold's "The Voyage of Ithohal." 

In addition to the year's fruitage of fiction and poetry, there 
has been a large output of more serious literature in biography, 
criticism, and history. Says the New York Tribuue 

"In biographical literature the year has been rich. It has wit¬ 
nessed tho publication of Mr. Rashicigh Holt White's Life of 
Gilbert White of Sellxirne.' of Mr. Andrew Lang’s The Mys¬ 
tery of Mary Stuart,' of Mr. Balfour's ' Life of Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson.' of ‘The Letters of John Richard Green,' which through 
Mr. Leslie Stephens's admirable editing has the significance of 
a biographical work; of Mr. Fea’s 'King Monmouth,* of Mr. 
Thompson's 'Eugene Field,* of Mr. Taunton's 'Thoniiis Wol- 
sey,’ of Mr. Scudder’s "James Russell Lowell,' and of more in¬ 
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teresting books, indeed, than it is possible to name in this’place. 
We bave also seen the completion this year of ' The Dictionary 
of National Biograjihy,' and, alas! the death has also been re¬ 
corded of Mr. George Smith, the founder and publisher of that 
indispensable work of reference." 

To this list must be added two autobiographies of more than 
usual interest.—•• Up from Slaverj-," by Booker T. Washington, 
and “The Making of an American.* by Jacob A. Riis. 

In the field of literary criticism. Prof. Harry Thurston Peck 
selects three books as being preeminently worthy of mention,— 
Mr. John Churton Collins's “Ephemera Critics,” Mr. Hamilton 
Mabie’s “William Shakespeare,” and Prof. Brander Matthews's 
“French Dramatists." From other books of a serious nature 
that have appeared during the past year. The Outlook (New 
York) selects Mr. Brownell's "Victorian Prose Masters,” John 
Fiske’s"Life Everlasting," Dr. C. C. Everett’s “Essays Theo¬ 
logical and Literary,” Professor Hart's “Fundamental Founda¬ 
tions of American Diplomacy," and Mr. Howells's “Heroines of 
Fiction.” 


THE “FOREIGN CRAZE” AND AMERICAN 
MUSIC. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Springfield RtpubUcan 
to protest against what he terms the “crasy Enropean mu¬ 
sical tendency," manifested during recent years in this country 
and finding expression in (i) the rage for foreign grand opera 
in a few large cities, (a) the reluctance to give opera in English, 
(3) the prevalence of foreign-bom players and singers in the 
United States. He says: 

"Surely the unmindful conduct of the American public toward 
the uao of the mother tongue, in opera at least, merits the sever¬ 
est censure. Think of an American-bom artist like Nordics or 
Sanderson refusing to sing in English, because to do so would 
mean loss of musical caste I And recall the recent inters-iewof 
Grau in a Western paper—on his late trip to the Pacific coast- 
in which he is reported to sny that the American public prefers an 
opera badly sung in Italian, French, or German to a wcll-snng 
opera in English. Can not something be done to change this 
state of things? An American opera, however meritorious. Grau 
is reported to bave said, doesn't stand a ghost of a show of being 
staged, because the American public will not buy tickets to 
American productions. What promise for our musical future! 
Xlust we forever have foreign ojieras sung by foreigners? Is 
there not somewhere an American benefactor—an Andrew Car¬ 
negie—who will see that this national u-rong is righted? Why 
should not you in Th* Itfpublifan, and Krehbiel in Tke Trib¬ 
une, and Henderson in 7 ke Times, and Huneker and all your 
class measnre up to your responsibility in this matter?" 

TAe Musical Courier (New York) voiced the same sentiment 
not long ago in the following sarcastic paragraph: 

“American singers are itot able to make any money, even 
when they give great recitals of great and new songs, such as 
George Hamlin, with k,s Richard Stranss cycle, presented last 
week, and with t)6 receipts, in New York City. Had it been 
Georgibusky Hamlinski of Gregorowitchkiville. Umbillicumun- 
key, Turkestan, singing in a language which no one could un* 
derstand, he would have had ti.hoo in the house; the name alone 
would have done it, and with long hair hanging over his un¬ 
shampooed sknil $408 more would have been taken in at the 
door." 

(^>mmenting on the spirit of these remarks, the Springfield 
Republican contends that it is not true that the American artist 
is crowded out by the foreigner. The trouble is, it says, that 
America is simply not ready to stand alone. It continues: 

“Where are the four native Americans who could take the 
place of the Kneisel quartet? Where is the American Ysaye,' 
Cesar Thomson. Gregorowitsch, Kreisler, Petsclinikofl!. Sarasate, 
Burmeister. Kubelik, Lady Halle, the American Paderewski. 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, d'AUiert, Busoni, Carreno, Friedheini, 
Siloti, Rosenthal. Dohnanyi? Such names, and the list might 


run on indefinitely, show how slight the body of American 
achievement still is. Most of the best American players are of 
foreign birth or extraction, like Joseffy and Godowsky bn 'he 
piano, Kneisel, Bendix, Spiering on the violin, Scliroeder, 
Schulx, and the late Fritx Gieso, on the 'cello. There are good 
American names. Maud Powell and Leonora Jackson am«ng the 
violinists, William Mason and William II. Sherwood among the 
pianists. Yet none of them has attained a place in the foremost 
rank, and, taken together, they represent but a fraction o( what 
IS needed by this great country of 70.000,000 people. We cau not 
dispense with the foreign artist yet a while. When we can do 
so, in fact, it will no longer bo necessary. Germany does not 
find it necessary to worry about the invasion of foreign artists, 
nor does Prance. The simple fact of the case is that America is 
just now a vacuum, which is being filled by pressure from ont- 

Wiih regard to the more immediatequestionof singing in Eng¬ 
lish, The Republican confessc.s to some sympathy with the view¬ 
point of its correspondent, iind lielieves that the tendency in that 
direction is bound to become more marked as time goes on. It 

saj-s: 

"The real difficulty is that of translation. The better a song 
is in its mating of music and words, the more impossible it is to 
translate it adequately. Must of the available translations 
would be enough to make one weep, were it not fur the fact that 
most singers are mercifully defective in ennnciatkm. There is 
a crying need for real literary artists, tvith taste, a knowledge of 
music, and that sense of humor which, for some obscure reason, 
seems so painfully lacking in all translators, to render into sound 
English the great musical treasures in German and other lan¬ 
guages, both songs and 0|>eras. Until this indispensable foun¬ 
dation is laid, opera in English must be'unsatisfactory.” 

“THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL.” 

T here are signs of a serious revival of interest in the eigh¬ 
teenth-century novels of Samuel Richardson. New issues 
of his complete works are being widely advertised both in Eng¬ 
land and in this country, and it is rumored that Mr. Austin Dob¬ 
son has retired from liis official duties in order that he may de¬ 
vote all his time to writing a biography of this novelist. A bust 
of Richardson, the gift of hir. Passmore Edwards, was recently 
unveiled in St. Bride's Institute, London, by Mr. Anthony 
Hope, who paid a warm tribute to the man he honored as the 
" Father of the English Novel." 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, who has writ¬ 
ten a life and introduction for the newly published American edi¬ 
tion of Richardson's works, thinks it a enrious fact that the ana¬ 
lytical novels of this English writer should enjoy a “vogue " at 
the present time, when “the boisterous and bloody historical ro¬ 
mance is the predominant form of prose fiction." “ Possibly.” he 
says, "the demand for Richardson indicates the turning of the 
tide, for fashions in literature ore as changeable and as difficult 
to predict as fashions in clothes. It may be that readers are be¬ 
coming weary of strange oaths and technical terms of fence, and 
that the voice of the realist will again be heard in the laud.” He 
adds (iu The /nilependent) : 

“There are many persons in every age who, for a variety of 
reasons, can not read Richardson with pleasure; hut there will 
never be lacking the judicious lovers of great art, to whom the 
pages of ' Pamela ' and ' Clarissa' will be a perennial delight. 
The greatest thing in the world may be Love, but the rarest 
thing in the world is Genins; and every generation contains a 
sufficient number of the wise who know how to appreciate it. 
'I'he present revival of Richardson is not the resurrection of an 
obsolete curiosity; following the lead of an excellent French 
critic, it is the spontaneons rrtnm, on the part of those who are 
weary of glitter and tinsel, to a great literary genius who can 
teach us many important lessons in the art of true lealism, and 
whose work abides because it is genuine.” 

For many years it has been rather the fashion to ridicule Ricb- 
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ardsnn. both as a writer and as a man. Mr. Leslie Stcplien rv- 
marks in the *'Dictionary of National Biography" that Macaulay 
was Richardson'* lost cntfausiast. and Horace Wal|K>le once said 
that he found " Clarissa" and "Sir Charles Grandison " deplora¬ 
bly tedious lamentations. On the other hand, no less a critic 
than Mr. Augustine Birrell has declared that "there is nothing 
to bo proud of in not being able to read 'Clarissa,* or to appreci¬ 
ate the genius which created Lovelace." Mr. H. Kiixton For¬ 
man, a student of many interesting phases of English literature, 
thinks there is some trnth both in tho friendly and hostile criti¬ 
cisms of Richardson’s work. Writing entertainingly in The 
Forlnighlly Review (December) on "the narrowly sententious, 
not to say sanctimonious, tone" of Richardson's writings, and 
on tho "overweening vanity "of the man, ho comes to the con¬ 
clusion that |>erhaps the greatest service that Richardson ren¬ 
dered to English letters was in focusing "the wandering rays of 
Henry Fielding’s genius." For Fielding’s first book, "The His¬ 
tory of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews," was in reality a huge 
satiro on the "sen- 
t i m c n t a 1 i t y and 
moral-spinning" of 
"Pamela''; and 
it undoubtedly 
spurred Richardson 
on to the creation of 
bis greater novel, 
"The History of 
Clarissa Harlowe." 
If we had only to 
thank Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson for setting 
Fielding on the path 
which led to "Tom 
Jones" and "Ame¬ 
lia." declares Mr. 
Forman, we would 
be deeply in his 
debt; and. f>er < o«- 
tra. "had we noth¬ 
ing to thank Field¬ 
ing for bu« the part 
he took in chasten¬ 
ing the 'sweet moralist' on unsavory subjects, nothing but his aid 
in bracing Richardson to such an effort a* that of writing ' Cla¬ 
rissa,’ that alone would entitle him to the enduring gratitude of 
his countrymen." 

The London Aeatiemy thinks that in spite of the fact that 
Richardson was tho exponent of “a naturalism as unHinching, 
complete, and exact, and a sensuous pathos as beautiful and 
moving as any that the nineteenth century can show," ho wdl 
not ho approciated by the readers of our day, disadvantaged as 
he is hy "grotesque mannerisms and an almost infinite te¬ 
dium." It continues •. 

"\Vc picture the courageous attack about to bo made on Rich¬ 
ardson by the average cultured reader. That reader will chouse 
• Cliirissii.' of conrsc, and, braeetl ami firm, he will commence 
ine perusal. In the first fifty pages he will probably be beaten 
off with great loss. But he will return to the charge ami have 
his reward. He will bo amazed and delighted by the truth, tho 
power, and the beauty of this new author. Occasional /on- 
gueuri will not terrify him. lie will discover Richardson to bis 
friends, and preach it abroad that Richardson was the greatest 
novelist that ever lived. . , . And then, perhaps iihout the fif¬ 
tieth leiter, he will stop suddenly and mmlitate, like a l>oy in the 
middle of a feast of uclimitetl cuke. 'Pile longueurs will seem 
to be more freqiiem, llio they arc not so, The monotony, the 
narrow view, the appalling unity of theme, tho unremitting pie¬ 
tism, the vast masses of triviality, will present tlieinselves tohitn 
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In a sinister aud dreadful light. He will perceive that he has 
journeyed through one eighth of the entire work, llis fancy will 
conjure up an awful vision of the remaining seven-eighths. He 
will put the first volume down, and for some weeks will feel 
ashamed at his cowardice in not taking up the second. At length 
he will recover his good opinion of himself, and will jauntily re¬ 
mark, as lie glances at a certain shelf, ' No! Life is too aliort!’' 


TRIUMPHANT INDIVIDUALISM IN 
LITERATURE. 

I N studying the tendencies of contem]iorary literature, emi¬ 
nent critics have named cosmopolitanism, new humanism, 
and the revival of idealism as the dominant characteristics of 
that realm. Brunetiere and others have discussed the signifi- 
CPdce of the new " world-liierature,” produced not for any one na¬ 
tion or even race, but for certain classes of readers throughout 
the world. The decline of realism, the renewed interest in his¬ 
torical fiction, and other phenomena have been connected In some 
way with the spirit of the age as manifested in art and letters. 

This subject is broadly di.scusscd in the final chapter of a Ixxik 
entitled’’Lc Mouvement Littf-raire Contemporain." written by 
the ablest of the younger French critics and professors, Georges 
Pellssier. whose works have lieen crowned by the Academy. 

The work is an elaborate study of the literature of the last twenty- 
five years. He discusse.s the development of the novel, the 
drama, of poetry, history, and criticism during this period. His 
thesis is that no singlo tendency has predominated in any one 
of three spheres, and that no potent, irresistible influence has 
molded them. There have been eunfliets. failures, declines, and 
reversions, but neither decisive victories nor absolute defeats. 

There has been no unity, no overshadowing force ; but literature, 
according to Pclissier. has been more vital, S[>ontancou5. true, 
and independent than at any other previous time. It ha* lived, 
and its present prospects are the brightest and most alluring con- 
ceivahlc. Tho detailed demonstration is summed up in the con¬ 
cluding pages, from which the following is translated : 

"Excepting history, which, having become objective and spe¬ 
cialized as a science, has parted with literature proper, the liter¬ 
ary evolution has culminated, in our time, in the triumph of in¬ 
dividualism in all directions. 

" Long restricted by an exclusive formula, the novel has re- 
gainctl its free diversity. Each novelist |>aints people and things 
as he sees them, without subordinating them to any theory of 
a school, Thus even the most doctrinaire critics would find it 
extremely difficult to establish a classification among the new¬ 
comers. There is, in fact, nothing in common among them .save 
that which, by the very definition. Inheres in all fiction. 

"On the stage, all mechanical rule* whereby plays are well 
mado have been abolished. No conventions are permitted other 
than thoM which dramatic art as such can not do away with. A 
few years have sufficetl to render the formuin of the new theater 
as old as that of the ancient stage. The new theater admit* 
every form, every genre, and demands nothing except origi¬ 
nality and sincerity. 

"In |)octry. symbolism will passaway, nodoubt, or ha.salready 
passed. But what has remained is the freedom of the i>oet to 
bend his prosody to his own inspiration, to express in meter and 
rime the finest shades of his sensibility. 

"Ill criticism likewise the entire audacity of the dogmatists 
has not prevented impre.ssionism from prevailing over their cate¬ 
gorical assertions. Anil impressionism is only another name for 
individualism." 

Will a new schoril appear on the ruins of the old ones? asks 
Pclissier, and ho answers in the negative. And, ho says, we 
have nothing to regret, "Thanks to the classical school, the 
same tragedy was made for one hundred and fifty years; thanks 
to the Farnassian.s, the same Alexandrines were made for thirty 
years; thanks to naturalism, they wrote for twenty years the 
same sort of novels." A school is formed by the narrowness of 
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its formula, by what it has of an exclusive and uppressive char¬ 
acter—by what it denies rather than by what it affirms. What, 
in truth, has been the history of the literary tendencies? 

“Classicism was nothing but a return to nature. All the great 
classical writers rejected, with one accord, every* form of art 
which was not a faithful roprodnction of reality—and not merely 
snch forms as lowered and debased nature, but also those which 
affected to exalt and refine it. When the romanticists destroyed 
the antiquated classicism, they too proclaimed a return to nature. 
Of naturalism it is enough to mention the name; Thus each of 
the schools has in turn fought under the some banner and with 
the same avowed object. WTicnce, then, the successive revolts 
and transformations ? Each bad itsown limitations upon nature. 
Classicism excluded everything that did uot answer to its idea of 
nobility and truth: natnralism reduced itself to the unpleasant 
and vile aspects of nature; romanticism was cbaracterixed by a 
curious dreaminess and exaltation of the affective faculties. 
There is no school without artificial and arbitrary distortion of 
nature. 

” For some years we have been celebrating the reappearance of 
idealism in literature. But there is no real antagonism between 
realism and idealism. Art is not truly realistic if it overlooks 
the ideal clement in life, and it is not idealistic if it is not firmly 
planted on the real. The superior writers have managed to rec¬ 
oncile these essentials. Their superiority rested on the compre¬ 
hensiveness, scope, and range of their work—too large and va¬ 
rious to come under any narrow rule.” 

But what becomes of continuity of tradition, of fidelity to the 
past? Pel issier answers that tradition is not something fixed and 
immutable. At what period in a nation's literature is a tradition 
fully formed? A literary tradition continually undergoes modi¬ 
fication, expansion, augmentation, revision. What is now tradi¬ 
tion was once heresy and violence to art. After all, nothing 
counts in literature except individuality, originality. At times 
individnality degenerates into eccentricity, but even this is bet¬ 
ter than commonplace and colorless imitation. Htill. heredity, 
national genins, and edneation are effectual preventives of exag¬ 
gerated and bixarre individnalism. The right to be oneself is not 
the right to be eccentric and grotesqne, aud literature has once 
for all emancipated itself from tyranny and acquired freedom 
and spontaneity .—Trantlatwu madt for Tiia LtTBXAxr Digkst. 


SHOULD LITERARY MEN CO INTO POLITICS? 

T he announcement that Mr. Booth Tarkington has decided 
to become a candidate for the Indiana legislature has led 
to some interesting comment in the newspapers on the relation 
of literature to politics. The New York .Van argues that Mr. 
Tarkington's ambition is a most laudable one and is certainly in 
order, considering the fact that the manufacture of novels has 
lately become one of the most popular and lucrative of profes¬ 
sions, In View of the large financial returns that Mr. Tarking¬ 
ton has derived from his books and plays. The Sun concludes 
that he must have "some insight into financial matters,” a fact 
which can not fail to contribute to a successful }>olitical career. 
Furthermore, it requires no little hardihood for anyone to op¬ 
pose an aspirant who has it in bis power, in the event of faiittre, 
to retaliate upon bis opponent with bis pen. The Chicago Arr- 
e>rd-Herald says: 

"The'literary fellers* are taking altogether too lively an inter¬ 
est in politics to permit the professional politicians to feel at all 
secure. Here in Chicago, for instance, we have the Hon. Ernest 
McGaffey. poet, holding a $5,000 a year city job. thus causing 
some ward politician to stand outside hungry and hurt at the 
public's ingratitude, and even now it is rumored that a lumi¬ 
nous literary star—a great editor, in fact—has a desire to occupy 
the seat held down by the Hon. 'Billy' Mason in the United 
States Senate. President Roosevelt is himself a literary man, 
and Mr. Tarkington. in the announcement of his candidacy for 
membership in the Indiana legislature, frankly declares that he 
wishes this to be the beginning of a political career which shall 
land him in Congress at least. 


“Mr. Dooley has. we believe, moved to Now York, else we 
might nominate him for Congress with the full assurance that 
be wonid in the great council of the nation reflect high credit 
npon this city. Still, we have Mr. Ade, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Fried¬ 
man, and many other literary gentlemen, to say nothing of the 
mnte anonymous Gladstones who illumine these pages, who ore 
fully capable of filling with credit all the great offices within the 
gift of the people of our city and State. 

“We shall watch Mr. Tarkington with steadfast interest. If 
be gets himself elected, it may come to pass that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich shall some day be mayor of Boston and that New York 
will turn from Platt to William Dean Howells for political guid¬ 
ance. Mr. Tarkington is undoubtedly but one of the signs pre¬ 
saging the breaking of a new light." 

Harper't Weekly (New York) points out that there are al¬ 
ready historians in Congress The Senate has one in Mr. 
Lodge, and the Honse has jnst acquired one in Mr. James Breck 
Perkins, of Rochester. The British Parliament has had plenty 
of literary men, irom Disraeli down, and has Gilbert Parker 
now. Only a few weeks ago Hall Caine entered the Manx 
"House of Keys." There is no doubt, observes the same paper, 
that a few contributors like “Mr. Dooley "and Mr. Tarkington 
would do very much "toward increasing the circulation of 7ht 
Congreiswna! Record and making it profitable to its pub¬ 
lisher "I 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 

O P the new books. Seton-Tbompson's *' Lives of the Hunted " 
and Ralph Connor's "The Man from Glengarry " occupy 
the most prominent places in the booksellers' reports for the 
month ending December 1. The close contest for supremacy be¬ 
tween “The Right of Way " and "The Crisis" is as marked this 
month as in the preceding lists, and many of the old favorites are 
still holding their own in popular regard. The full lists (which 
we take from The Worlds Work, January) are as follows: 


Book.De«lei 

I. Tlw Riehl of W»y—P»rk*r. 

>. TIm Cnsls-Charcbill. , 

3. Tbs Mso from Clsnasrrv-Coa- 

4. Tbs Elsrnsi Clljr—Csios. 
f. Kim-KIptloe. 

8. Laurrs—Cslharwood. 

7. Tbs Csvslisr—Csbis. 

1. Cardlcxa-Cbsmbera. 

Tbompson. 

IS. Tbs Hsasfactrsu—Anon. 

II. D'rl sad I—Bscbsller. 

II, BUanerbsuet«ridxin. 

13, Tbs History of bir Ricbsrd Cst. 

msdy—Halst. 

14. Trisirsm of Blral- Hops. 

13. Tarry Thou TUI I Come-Croly. 


lA Grauslsrk—McCulcbsoa. 

17. The Rullna Pssiioa—Van Dyke, 
il. Circnmstsnce- MItcbell. 

19. New Csalarbnry Talas—ttewlalt. 
IS Tbs Poriloa of tabor-Wilkios 
fi. Tbs Sscral Orcbsrd-Casile, 
n. Cp from Slavery—Wssblnaloa. 
•3. Warwick of the Knobi-tjoyd. 

14. The Rad Cbancellor-Msirnay. 

13. Tbs Mskinx of a Marebioneea— 
Burnait. 

>6. Annie t>eans—Slade. 

17. The Tory Lover—Jewett, 
il. A Drsem of Empire-Vensbla. 

•9. My Lady PbkkT Gosi fo Town— 

ye Merielte-Crewford. 


Libmakiaxs' REPonrs. 


I. Tbs Crifis-Chnrcbill. 

I. The Klxhl of Wey—Parker. 

3. Tbs Klerael Cily -Ceins. 

4. D'ri end I-Becheller. 

3. Cerdigan-Cbsmbere. 

«. Blannarbeieet—Pidgin. 

7. A Sailor's Log-Evens 

5. The Tribulations of e Prlncese- 

Anon. 

9. Laierre-Cetherwood. 

10. The Puppet Crown-McGrelb. 

11. TbeCevelier-Cable. 

If. I'p from Slavery-Washington. 

13. KIm-Kipling. 

14. Tarry Thon Till t Cerae-Croly. 
13. Life Rverlesltng-FiskB. 

16. Gransierk -McCnuheon, 

17. Tbs Life of Phillips Brooks- 

Alien. 

It. The Hairnet of Neverra-Runkle. 


■9. Tristem of Blent-Hops. 

JO. Trntb Uextsr—McL'sll. 

II. Ctrcumslencs—Mitcbell. 
n. Lives of tbs Hunisd — Seloe. 
Thompson. 

13. The Life of R. L. Stavensoo-BaU 

four. 

14. Alice of Old Vincennes—Tbomp. 

13. Tbs Individual-Sheler. 
i«. The Hiiiory of Sir Richard CeU 
niady-Melst. 

*7. Eben ttolden—Rscbeller. 
it Tbs Making of e MarchionBia- 
Barnett. 

19. The Man from Glengarry-Coo- 
nor. 

30. The Riddle of lbs L'nivsrss— 
Haeckel. 


The six most popular books of the month, a.s given in the list 
compiled by The Hookman, are as follows: 


1. The Right of Wey-Parker. 
I. Lexerra-Cetbarwod, 

3. TheCevaller-Cebte. 


4. The Critls-Cburchlll. 

3. Lives of the Huoled-Seton. 
i. Tbs Elarae] Cily— Cbiob. 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER AS "DU BARRY.” 


S OMETHING of a dramatic triumph has been wun by Mr», 
Leslie Carter in the new play by David Bclasco now being 
prescnied at the Criterion Theater, New York. The New York 
Times goes so far as to say that this pro<1nctioa has “relieved 
from the .stigma of almost absolute barrenuoss the first half of 
the theatrical season of 1901-0*”; and the New York Heruld 
declares that Mrs. Carter has scoreil "uii overwhelming popular 
success." Ti*/ 7 >Wj says further 1 



“The story, with just enough historical accuracy to preserve 
the general characteristics of its m.-iiii eh.'iracters and to reflect 
the decadency iif the period in which they had their being, has 
no especial freshness It is the familiar theme of a woman who 
ill a moment of passion over n lover's slight gives her very soul 
to a king, then sighs for the sweet essence of a holy love, and 
finally carries out to the bitter end the destiny that the fates 
have foreshadowed for her. 

“Blit to this theme Mr. ReIa.sco has brought the resources of 
that theatric skill of which he has so often shown his mastery. 
Ho knows every device of the craft, and in this new play he has 
evolved siui.ations and deviseil combinations of situations of ex¬ 
treme theatrical effectiveness. Uf these, ]>crliaps the strongest 
comes at the end of the fourth act, when I.a)uis, King of Prance, 
driven almost to madness with jealous rage, orders Du Barry to 
reveal to him the hiding-place of Cosse.Brissac, her lover. She 
consents, after an interview in which she has employed all the 
resources of womanly wit, cajolery, affection, and detianee. 
But she agrees to do so only on condition that the King will 
spare the man's life. This Louis agrees to do, but ho, on his 
pari, demands that 
she publicly an- 
nounce that .she has 
but played with 
Brissac, in order to 
satisfy a whim and 
amuse her master. 

“In tlii.s scene 
Mrs. Carter excelled 
any of her previous 
ciTorls in the realm 
of emotional act¬ 
ing." 

The onihusiasin of 
The Times and Her¬ 
ald is not shared, 
however, by the 
critics of the other 
papers. The Com¬ 
mercial Advertner 
declares that the ef¬ 
fect of the play is 
"one of Occasional 
theatrical strength 
with intervals of 
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diiincss." Mrs. Car¬ 
ter, observes the 


same paper, "is a machine always in her acting, except in 
outbursts of rage, which ring true and strong." The Eve- 
ning Post, while coiiceiliiig th.nt "Du Barry" is "an uiiconi. 
monly elaborate, costly, picturesque, and attractive spectacle," 
and predicting for it a long and prosperous ran, thinks the piece, 
as a whole, "garish and artistically empty." And Mr. William 
Winter say.s (in The Tribune) . 


"It lias pleased Mr. Belasco to select, for public illustration in 
a drama, one of the most depraved and dissolute feiiiiniiie char* 
acters that hang upon the fringes of history, that of the name¬ 
less hussy who, about a liiindreil .'ind thirty ye-w ago, was picked 
out of the streets of Paris, and, under the auspices of the most 
notorious titled hlackgnard of liis time, wedderl to a complaisant 
degenerate, in order that she might succeed the Pompadour as 
the mistress of King Louis XV. of France. This courtesan. 


Marie Jeanne, ennobled as tlie Countess Du Barry,—potent in 
her actual life by reason of her perscnal charms and flagrant de¬ 
bauchery, but in no otherwise notable among women,—is the 
heroine now cnibodie<l by Mrs, Carter, at the Criterion Theater; 
and a precious privilege obviously it is, in this season of sacred 
festival, til at the 
community can 
exalt itself by 
gazing upon such 
an actress in such a 
part.. . 

"Mrs. Carter, as 
an actress, has long 
been known as an 
adept in coquetry, 
and on this occasion 
she again displayed 
her ]>hysical fasci¬ 
nation : but if the 
lady would refrain 
from removing her 
shoes and showing 
her feet every five 
minutes during the 
performance she 
would be more suc¬ 
cessful in even this 
easy vein of en¬ 
chantment. In scri- _ 

ous business the mn. havid beij«xx 

method of this ac¬ 
tress is to work herself into a state of great excitement, to weep, to 
vociferate, to shriek, to rant, to become hoarse with passion, to 
flop, and to beat upon the floor. This method has its votaries, 
but to judicious observers it is mere fuss and folly. The actor 
who loses self-control can never truly control an audience. There 
is, nevertheless, much merit in the pcrforniaiiee, and the actress 
was often applauded and recalle<l. The piece contains a plenti- 
lude of needless tolk. and is overweighted with scenery, cos¬ 
tumes, people, and the accessories uf spcelaelo. As a production 
‘Du Barry' is costly and ostentatious, but luxury counts for lit¬ 
tle unless it is used with judgment. ‘Du Barry' will undoubt¬ 
edly have a prosperous career.” 



NOTES. 


Tke nML'grafher. s moDthlv journal ileToted to the intereits of the col¬ 
lector nf books, manuscripts, and autoaraphs. la announced for publicatinn 
at an earlr date by Messrs, l>odd, Mead & Co, New York, lit editor will 
be Mr. Caul l-eiccster Hold. 

Se.xaTOK CtARK.nf Montana, hasjust bought for i,&xsoeo franctrf jwi.nnal 
■ be art collection of Ur. Creyer, Capelltneister of Vienna. Thia colleclion 
is composed of forty works by old iiiaslers and twenty.six modern pictures 
of the French school of iSm. and it quits a noteworthy addition to Ameri¬ 
can-owned an. Amnng the painters represenled are l.nlnl, Holbela, Rem¬ 
brandt, Knbens, Van Dyck, Velasqnei. Daubigny, and Corot. 

Iris announced Ibat the Kensinmon norntich Council, London, lias de¬ 
cided to accept Lord Leighton's residence, as a gift from the tisiers of tbe 
late president of the Royal Academe. The house ia full nf fine studies and 
drawings ninttratiag tbe dead masier's methods. Williain Hogarth's 
home In Chiswick, which Is in private hands, la also to be preserved, at a 
memorial nl the great Rnglish satirist. 

Tag recent unveiling of a Heine monument in the Mnntmartre Ceme¬ 
tery, Paria, in the presence of a cosmopolitan gathering of about taro 
thnnsand men and women, was a lilerary event uf more than nsnal im¬ 
portance. The monument, which it the work of Ibe Danish scnliaor Louis 
Hatselrlia.and was planned by Heine's Auatrian admirers, takes the form 
of a pedestal ornamented with a lyre and surmounted by tbe poet's bust 
Herr Constantin Notke. member of tbe Anstrian Heichsratb and President 
of the Vienna Memorial Committee, opened the priweedingx. He wns fob 
lowed by M. Uaaton Desebamps and Dr. Max Nnrdan, both of whom de¬ 
livered eloquent addresses on Heine's life and work. 

TIIV growing popularity of Maxim RArky serins 10 he musing the Rus¬ 
sian authnritles a great deal nf anxiety. Plavs fnnndcd nn his rnmancet 
are enthusiastically received in tbe theaters of Mnscow and St. Petersburg, 
and it it feared that bis literal v inltnencewill soon breoma greater, and, 
from the governmental pomi of view, more harmful than tliat of Coon 
Tolstoy. Having Irarnertthat I he novelist, who had already been nrdered 
to leave St. Petersburg, was about to go 10 .Moscow, whera an ovation 
awaited him, the authorities sent some gendarmes to an intermediate Sta¬ 
tion, with orders to nnconple the coacb in which DArkr was traveling. 
}fit carriage, as it relaled in a Kenler detpHli-h, was "atlacbed to another 
engine and takeaoll 10 the d I reel ion uf the Caucasus I” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAD ALL MANKIND A COMMON ORIGIN? 

T his idea that every livinj; man is a distant cousin of every 
other, that is, that all the members of the human race arc 
descendeit from a single pair, is very firmly rooted in popular 
belief. It is, however, not supported by a single anthropological 
observation, and is opposed by most of the facts of human devel¬ 
opment, so wo are assured by Prof. \V. J. McGee in his vice- 
presidential address at the Inst meeting of the American Associ¬ 
ation. Professor McGee contributes to (December 37) 

an abstract of bis address in which he says that what bo calls 
the “inonogenetic idea "is a “tiostnlaio so simple and strong 
that few anthropologists take the trouble to question its valid¬ 
ity.” Yet, he goes on to say, once the question is raised, the 
postulate is seen to be gratuitous; in the present slate of knowl- 
edge it may not bo cither affirmed or donieil with confidence; but 
it “is not supported by a single observation iu the domain of an¬ 
thropology, and is opposed by the great body of observations on 
human deveiopment.” Those who make the assumption that 
mankind had a common origin proceed t<> explain how the race 
has differentiated, deriving this explanation, however, according 
to Professor McGee, not os an inference from observed facts, but 
as a corollary drawn from the assumption. He proceeds: 

"The great fact attested by all observation on human develop¬ 
ment. and susceptible of verification in every province and )>eo- 
pie, is that mankind are not dilferentiating in cither physical 
or psychical aspects, but are converging, integrating, blending, 
unifying, both as organisms iind as snpenirganic groups. The 
jiopiilation of the world is steadily increasing, but the number of 
races is not: while the number of distinct jieoples is progres¬ 
sively decreasing and the racial boundaries are slowly but surely 
melting away. This present condition i* in accord with the past 
GO far os history runs; races have not come up, tribes have not 
multiplied, but distinct peoples have coalesced, dialects and lan¬ 
guages have blent into common tongues, throughout the known 
worhl—indeed, the processes of integration have been so cbarac- 
teristicof human progress throughout the historical period that 
it is now possible to annonnee. if not to establish, the proposition 
that peoples are preeminent in proportion to the complexity of 
their blood and culture. These salient facts of the present and 
of the recorded past fall naturally into a goneralixation of in¬ 
tegral or convergent development, which in turn paints toward 
a hypothesis of polygcnesis. ” 

It is asserted by Dr. McGee that when we study a race or con¬ 
geries of tribes similar in physical features (the American In¬ 
dians, for instance) their history is found to be one of coales¬ 
cence, through the growth of stronger groups and the assimilation 
or elimination of weaker, through the interchange of industrial 
products and processes, tlirongh intermarriage, the giving and 
taking of linguistic elements, and the interchange of custom, 
faith, ceremony, law, and other factors of culture. This process 
may be slow, but it is always present, according to Dr, McGee. 
Wo SCO it even more conspicuously in African tribes, from the 
pigmy Akka to the gigantic Zulu, while not a single satisfactory 
indiention of differentiation or increasing distinctiveness has 
ever been detected; so that here, too, the lines of development 
when traced backward are found to diverge toward different 
origins rnthcr than to converge toward a common origin. The 
writer concludes; 

“And what is true of America and Afiyca is more or less con¬ 
spicuously true of other continents and other peoples; every¬ 
where the developmental lines converge forward and diverge 
backward, just as the lines of biotic development diverge for¬ 
ward and converge backward. How this discrepancy is to be 
removetl is a que.stion whose im(>ortance increases with every 
advance in the science of anthropology. 

“It seems not too much to say chat the leading question before 


the anthropologist of to-day is that relating to the trend of human 
development and its bearing on the alternatives of luonogencsis 
and polygcnesis; for it is easy to see Clint most of ihe other ques¬ 
tions arc affected by this primary oue. The definition of nice, 
the discussion of human antiquity iind viirinus civil problems of 
the day are all involved; and while it is too much 10 hojve fur 
general agreement concerning the fundamental question at any 
early day. it is none the less desiraiile to note the trend of multi¬ 
plying facts Iind observe tlicir steady set Coward the inductive 
hypothesis of polygenesis rather than toward the deductive as¬ 
sumption of nionogviivsts.'* , 


STILL DISCUSSING MARCONI. 

E experiments of Signor .Marconi are still /« statu quo. his 
A new location not yet being occupied. The comments of the 
technical press continue to be cautious and their cntliiisinsm is 
conditional. Says The Eiectrical World and Engineer tDe- 
cemiier 31): 

“The details riqiorttKl up to the present time are nllogcthcr too 
meager to enable auy reliable conclusions to be drawn as to tins 
alleged transmission across the Atlantic Occ.iu. Il would wem 



PinniuJaa uf The F.lKtrical WerU »nd Enf inter. New York. 

that only triple successions of dots cotTcsponding to the letter 
S in the Morse alphabet have been reproduced at the receiving- 
instrument. In view of the well-known possibilities of distnrb- 
ance from purely local atmospheric phenomena, il is only reason¬ 
able to look for the actual exclusive transmission of words by 
wireless transatlantic signaling before reliance can bo fully 
placeil on all the statements thus far made. 

"The maximum distiinco over which readable wireless signals 
have been hitherto transmitted seems to have been between St. 

Catharines, on the Isle of Wight, and the Lixard, Cornwall, a 
di.stance of ]B6 miles. The sudden increase in distance to 3.100 
miles represents more than a tenfold increasu of radius, which 
we should expect to bo overstepped more gradnally, Sooner or 
later, however, it is reasonable to exjKct that wireless messages 
will bo transmitted over transatlantic distances. As to whether 
such distances can be bridged by Mcrtxian waves in a suffi¬ 
ciently definite and reliable way to enable commercial me.ssBges 
to be exchanged is a much more difficult question to answer.’' 

It is pointed out by The Western Ktecttician (Chicago, De¬ 
cember 31) that there may have been error on the i>art of the 
observers, or. if not, the obscrvcil “ dots" may not have come 
from Eugland at all, but from s<ime other source. It says . 

“As to the likelihood of error in observation, there is always 
such a possibility (altho in this case hardly a probability) so 
long as human beings are fallible. Concerning the chance that 
the signals may have come from some nnknown cause, there is 
the possibility, as Professor Freeman points out . . , tliataimos- 
pheric conditions may have caused the receiving-apparatus to 
‘dot.* Again, it will be recalled, as an intcresiing coincidence. 
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if nothing more, th«t jn*t about a year ago Tesla, who has long 
experimonted along the line of wireless transmission, announced 
that he had observed electrical actions in his apparatus which 
appeared incxjilicable. In somewhat mystical language Tetin 
attribute<l the phenomena to extrnninndane causes, and spoke of 
them ns a'message' reading‘One—two—three.' The similar^ 
ity between this signal, if such it may be termed, and Marconi’s 
three dots is certainly striking." 

From The ScieHtific AmerUan (December 28) we learn thnt 
English physicists are particularly skeptical regattling the New¬ 
foundland experiments. It says: 

“Sylvanus P, Thompson, altho accepting Marconi's statements, 
leaves us to infer that success would not hnve been so easily 
attained if the letter ’V" had been transmitted instead of 'S.' 
Professor Dewar, if he has been correctly quoted, does not be- 
liovo that the possibility of transmitting signals across the At¬ 
lantic has as yet been adequately demonstrated. On the other 
hand, Mr. Edison accepts the report ns authentic, and Professor 
Bell has cabled his congratulations and has offered his place on 
the coast of Nova Scotia as n place for future experiments." 

The writer quoted believes that Marconi's abandonment of bis 
Newfoundland station was premature. He says: 

"It seems extremely doubtful whether the Anglo-American 
Cable Company could have enjoined him from continuing his 
experiments, Of course, very much depends upon the nature of 
the contract entered into between the company and the Govern¬ 
ment of Newfoundland, but it is a well-accepted principle of the 
patent law that an inventor is entitled to make use of a patented 
device, provided it is for purposes of experiment only. Hnd 
Marconi perfected his system to such an extent as to place it 
upon a commercial basis, the conditions would have been far 
otherwise; but certainly for purposes of exi>eriinent it seems as 
if it would have been n difficult matter to have induced a conrt 
of equity to grant nn injunction which would prevent his carry¬ 
ing on experiments which are being watched with such intense 
interest from the four corners of the earth. The Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Company does not clnim to control any pntents covering the 
mechanism employed by Mr. Marconi. So long as he does not 
land n cable on the const of Newfoundland, it is a grave question 
whether it would bo possible for them to prevent him from set¬ 
ting lip an instrument in which the vibratory impulses are re¬ 
ceived through the medium of the nir." 

The following particulars regarding the scene of (ho experi¬ 
ments are furnished by Tht Eltilrital M'ortd and Enginttr ; 

"This is not the first time that the island of Newfoundland 
has formed a center of interest from such a cause, for it was 
there, in 1858, that the earliest word came In over the transat¬ 
lantic cable. The condition of distance ruled it thus in the one 
case os in the other, for this triangular island forms virtually tlie 
elbow of the continent, stretching out farthest of any point in the 
temperate lone toward the European slwre. On the outer side 
of Newfoumihind is a jteninsula which juts from the island as 
tlmt does from the Cnnadian coast, and on the extreme eastern 
reach of this peninsula of Avalon rise the two tnll rugged pro¬ 
montories whieh guard the hnrbor of St. Johns. It was from 
Signal Hill—520 feet high—which stands as the northern post of 
the harbor gate, that Marconi ffew his kite." 

Effectiveness of Double Sashes.— An experimental 
study of the amount of heat that is transmitted res(>ectivcly by 
single and double window-sashes has just been made by Frof. 
II. Schoentjes, of the University of Gnnd, whose results are de¬ 
scribed in the Kevue Siientifigut (Paris. November 30). It is 
possible, of course, to calculate these amounts theoretically; but 
the investigator wished to measure them directly, and he did so 
by an ingenious electric nictliod. He concludes that for a single 
thickness of glass, tlie coeffieient of trnn.sniiasion (proportional 
to the heat that passes per liour for n given difference of tcmjier- 
atiire) increases as this difference increases. When the glass is 
wet on the outside, the coefficient Is considerably larger and it Is 
more than doubled when there arc wind and rain outside. For 


double sashe* the coefficient Is reduced nearly to onc-li.ilf. Says 
the writer; 

"Tbeeffectivonessof double sashes is. then, considerable, as is 
well known; but it is not n matter of indifference whether we 
adopt a great or n small distance between tbe panes. Experi¬ 
ment shows that above the distance of 27 millimeters [nbout one 
inch] the coefficient diminishes as the distance increases, and 
that it renebes a minimum for n distance between 67 and 117 mil¬ 
limeters [between 2j4 and 4}i inebesj. For greater distances it 
increases very slightly. . . . Tbe pmctical rule that results from 
these conditions is that the distance of the panes ought to be c*. 
least 8 centimeters [3 inches] to give to the double sasli its full 
effect. ... A double sash of this description allows about 2.2 
times less heat to pass than a single pane, all other things being 
equal; if the distance is only a to 3 centimeters [about an Inch] 
the transmission is only 1.6 times less than with the single snsb," 
— TranslalioH madf/or Tnt Litsraxv Dicwt. 


A STUDY OF THE EYES OF ANIMALS. 

T he most exhaustive investigntion of the eyes of animals 
that has ever been undertaken is that of Dr, Lindsay 
Johnson. His full results, which have been obtained with tbe 
ophthalmoscope and have led the investigator into all sorts of 
adventures, have not yet been published, but part of them have 
ju.st appeared in the Fhilosophicnl Transactions of the Royiil So¬ 
ciety of London. Among bis conclusions is this, that some dis¬ 
eases of the human cyo are merely reversions to an ancestral 
type, since he fiuds them to l>e normal conditions in certain ani¬ 
mals. Ait/vrr, which reviews bis p.-tper (December la). tells us 
that his subjects included both a live lion and a live whnlc. and 
that be visited, mirror in bitnd, "not only the xooiogical gardens 
of many countries, but also tbe native hanntsof many wild crea¬ 
tures." Says the reviewer: 

"The general result of Dr. Johnson’s observations is to show 
the existence among mammalia of very wide drfferenccs in two 
respects: first, as regards the vascular supply of the optic nerve 
and retina; secondly, as regards the presence, coloration, and 
pigmentation of the tapetum (tbe characteristic layer that causes 
the ent's eyes to shine by reflected light], 

"With regard to the first of these, it may be said that the gen¬ 
eral type presented by the human eye, thnt Is, the presence of a 
central artery nnd vein of the retiim. finding entrance niid exit 
among the fibers of the optic nerve, and constituting a practi¬ 
cally closed and complete retinal circuiatlon, is more or less 
preserved in monkeys, lemurs, the enrnivom, some of the ungu- 
Iqta, some of the rodentin. and some marsupialia, but is either 
absent or concealed by tapetum in tbe Australian fruit-bat. the 
Indian rhinoceros, Burchell's zebra, the American tnpir. the 
African elephant, the Canadian Ireaver, the chinchilla, the 
guinea-pig, the Central American agouti, the Brazilian porcu¬ 
pine, the hairy nrmndillo, the wombat, the squirrel-like phnlan- 
gor, nnd tbe oebidua; while among these latter animals there 
are great differences in the blood-supply of the optic disc itself, 
which in some of them, ns in the Indian rhinoceros nnd the hniry 
armadillo, is of a dead white like the whiteness of atrophy in the 
human subject; while in others, as the zebra, it is abundantly 
vascular, and is surrounded by a radiation of small vessels ex¬ 
tending a short distance from its periphery. In many animals 
the optic disc is deeply excavated up to Its margins, and resem¬ 
bles tbat of chronic glaucoma [blindness due to opacity of the 
vitreous humor] in the human subject, n state of which the best 
examples are furnished by the seal, the serval. and the red and 

white flying-squirrel. 

"The coloration of the tajictum varies greatly In different ani¬ 
mals; and Dr. Johnson calls particular attention to his drawing 
of the eye of Montelro's galago [squirreMemiir] in which the 
general yellow of the central part of the fundus is surrounded 
by n zone of pigmentation precisely resembling wliat is called 
'pigmentary retinitis' in the human subject. Dr. Johnson in¬ 
clines to the l>elief that the affection so descrilieil is not really a 
disease, but rather a reversion to a type of structure which Is tlie 
rule in night-seeing animals." 

While admiring Dr. Johnson's (icrseverance nnd the benutyof 
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his (Iran-ings, the reviewer remarks that judgment must tie sus¬ 
pended with regard to the value of Ins work, for his drawings, 
notwithstanding their great merit, are as yet mere personal rec¬ 
ords. liable, it may be, to some disturbing personal influenee. 
He concludes; 

*'It is much to be regrettccl that photography has iili been 
made available for taking pictures of the eye ground from which 
this element of uncertainty would be removed. Kven if this 
were done, it would still lie necessary to determine, by more ex¬ 
tended |x>rtraitorc, whether the conditions described arc normal 
ones or subject to variation in individuals.” 


FALSE METEORITES. 

M eteorites, it appears, are not exempt from the great 
natural law that "all things .tro not what they seem.” 
Mankind seems to be especially prone to believe that a bit of 
stone or iron that looks in any way odd must have originated in 
the spaces outside 
our earth. Hence, 
we are told by M. 
Stanislas Meunier, 
of the Paris Mu¬ 
seum of Natural 
History, that estab¬ 
lishment iwssesses a 
large collection of 
pseud o-meteorites 
that have been given 
to it from time to 
time, often by men 
of eminence in sci¬ 
ence. M. Meunier 
writes in an interest¬ 
ing way about some 
of theso ill La .\aturf (Paris, December 141, He says: 

“Korn number of years pasta taste for meteorites has been 
spreading and numerous scientific men have devoted themselves 
to the collection of these sidere.sl masses, At the same time some 
jiersoiis, more clever than scrupulous, have endeavored to play 
on the good faith of too credulous clients by making tliem accept 

as meteorites s]>eciiiicns of purely terrestrial origin. 

" Recently there occurred a case that deserves to he saveil from 
oblivion—the manufacture of meteorites that was undertaken by 
some inhabitants of the island of Corsica. They selected ill 
their mountains great blocks, weighing ten kilograms or so [ao 
pounds] each, of the common rocks known as ophites and ser¬ 
pentines. and whii-li have certain resemblances to meteoric stone, 
alllio not siifTicieiit to deceive an expert To these blocks they 
gave the desired form with tools and then they covered them 
with a 'black crust.’ ” 

To obtain this black crust, which is a very distinctive sign of 
meteorites, the writer goes on to say. the Corsicans covered their 
stones with melted sulfur with which lampblack had been 
mixed. Professor Meunier, however, recognized llic deception 
at first sight. Sovcrnl of the blocks were thus prepared and 
offered to an amateur collector wiili a det.llled account of the 
circumstances of the full. The arrest and conviction of the 
guilty parties followed. Professor Meunier continues; 

“Uut besides these swindlers there are a host of the most hon¬ 
est persons in the world who take for meteorites all sorts of ob¬ 
jects having no community of origin with them. This is so true 
that collectors ought to lie on their gourd against mistakes which 
may be a serious matter for them and which have been .serious 
in more than one case in the past. One of the clearest examples 
of this kind was furnished by the so-eallcd ‘meteorite of Igast,* 
which was only recently removed from a collection of which it 




was rvgardeil as one of the most interesting specimens. Iga.st is 
a small town in Livonia, where, on May 17. 185j. n full of mete¬ 
orites is believed to have taken place. Numerous and trust¬ 
worthy witnesses who hud no interest in telling iiiitriitlis aliout 
the matter gave a circumstantial account of the phenomenon, 
and prcHluecd a Mono which, according to them, had f.allen lie- 
forc tlicir very eyes. 


hail 


off the 


brunch of a tree, 
and had made a 
hole in the earth. 
A learned professor 
of the L'niversity of 
Dorput. M. Grew- 
inck, collected the 
f r a g ni e II t s. a n a- 
lyzc<l them, distrib¬ 
uted 'them among 
various museums, 
and was convinced 
of their cosmic ori¬ 
gin, Nevertheless, 
in a recent investi¬ 
gation it has become 
certain that they are 
"n*Tv TIIE “xXxrK « “ind Of 

A MCTEOMiTC. artificial scoria such 

as is formed in fac¬ 
tory furnaces. 

"I make no attempt to explain the illusion of the alleged wit¬ 
nesses of the full, but I am certain that they were sincere. . . . 
In fact, not once, but twenty times—a hundred times—we have 
received at the Museum of Natural History news of stones fallen 
from the sky, which were fonnd to be manifestly of terrestrial 
origin. Their owners, who often set gicat store by them and 
who. more than once, I must confess, carrietl them away without 
being convinced by our arguments, have belonged to all classes 
of society, and among them have been persons of good education 
and even some with habits of observation." 


In explanation of the illusions regarding these stones, the 
writer says: * 

”A meteor crosses tlie heavens, explodes, and throws the be¬ 
holder into Hstonishment often miiigletl with fear. He looks 
about him, and if his attention is attracted by some .substance 
that looks different from the oixliiiary stones alxml it, he easily 
persuades himself that it has really been part of the meteor. 
Most of these false meteorites are luslulesof iron pyrites; but 
pyrite shares the privilege of being taken from meteorites, with 
variou.s other substances. Most of these arc factory slags of va* 
riotis kinds. The collection in the Paris Museum includes all 
sorts of vitreous substances. Many 
ferruginous substances also figure as 
pseudo-meteorites. somctinii'S pieces 
or fragments of different minerals, 
sometimes bits of iiiclal iron. Among 
the latter some few are natural, like 
the Greenland irons, which were long 
believed to bo mctcoritic. The ma¬ 
jority, however, are industrial prod¬ 
ucts, which date from some past 
age. The most curious of these is a 
cast-iron ball made by negroes, 
which .weighs 1.250 grams [2(,' 
pounds] and derives its chief interest 
from the fact that it was collected 
as a meteorite in >flS8 by the eelebrate<l traveler Scliwcinfurth. 
on the Lybian desert, near Fayum.”— Traits/alion uiatie for 
The Litekarv Duie-st. 



X'lni'ij! or rvuiTis, sinii 
meieohite. 


Effects of Music on Horses.— Horses are. of all ani¬ 
mals, the must susceptible to the inducnce of music, we are told 
by M. Adolphe Guenon, who h.-en just published 11 book on "The 
Inffuenceuf Music on Animals.” "His cxjierimcnts," says Iht 
yattonal Drujifis/ (December), “were coiiducteil (K-rsonally. 
the flute being the instrument usetl, and the horses experimented 
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on wens those of the regiment of cavalry to which he was attached. 
He states that the number found by him wholly indifferent to 
music was surprisingly low, not more than one in five (so per 
cent.). The following excerpt from bis work i.s most interesting: 

"Those under the influence are visibly impressed, demonstra¬ 
ting their feelings by an attitude of attention, maintained 
throughout the entire performance. They swelled their chests, 
carried their beads higher, the ears flung forward and kept fixed 
in the direction of the sound. The line of the back was raised, 
and the tail carried ns tho the animal was moving instead of 
standing still. Some of them kept eyes upon the instrument 
from which the sound.s emanated, as long ns it was being played, 
while others stood immovable in front of their racks, as tho lost 
in contemplation, the fixedness of their ears showing that the 
animal did not desire to lose a single note of the pleasing sound.s 
and that his whole attention is concentrated in the organs of 
hearing—a fact that should be compared with that * contempla¬ 
tion by hearing' spoken of by Proudhon. Wo might say without 
exaggeration that these animals are charmed. It is easy to see 
that they are profoundly affected, and that the music moves 
them. The sensation is evidently not disagreeable, since they 
manifest neither inquietude nor impatience.* Right here is the 
most curious feature about tho matter—the emotion that they 
feel, whatever it is, reacts powerfully on tho bladder or intes¬ 
tines, or both.” 


ARE COLDS “CATCHING "7 

W B all speak of “catching " cold, and the belief that an ordi¬ 
nary cold is "caught ” in the same sense as an infectious 
disease and in no other way seems to be gaining ground among 
medical men. Dr. U. Willoughby Gardner writes in The Lancet 
(December 14) : 

"Colds are almost unknown in the Arctic circle, not on account 
of tho action of the continuous cold, but because tho greater part 
of that region is uninhabited. When Sir William Conway and' 
his men were exploring Spitzitergen, tho they were exposed to 
great privations and were almost constantly wet through, they 
never caught a cold, but directly they came down to Aiidrie's 
settlement on the coast, where some forty men were living in al¬ 
most constant intercourse with the mainland, they all developed 
violent colds. Nansen and his men never caught a cold during 
all the three years of his voyage, notwithsunding tho utmost 
exposure, but directly they reached civilization on the coast of 
Norway, tho still within the Arctic circle, they all suffered badly 
from colds. The weather is not always keen and bracing in tho 
Arctic regions; during the summer time in Franz Josef Land, at 
any rate, it is exceedingly damp, and raw mist-laden east winds 
prevail; yet the members of tho Jackson-llarmsworth expedition 
never caught a cold there, tho all but two of them did so directly 
they reached civilization. More noteworthy still were Conway's 
experiences in the Himalayas. While amongst the mountains 
he and his men, notwithstanding great exposure, never caught 
colds; nor did they oven when they visited the small remote na¬ 
tive villages ; but once they came down to a village where there 
was a small European settlement in comninnication with the 
outer world, and there they all took bad colds. Nor is it only 
tho Arctic regions and amongst high mountains that colds are 
absent; the same immunity from them is noticeable during long 
sea-voyages and when camping out in the desert; and, still more 
unex|x-ctcdly, in tho best open-air sanatoriums, such as Nord- 
rach, where the ventilation is practically perfect, it is found 
that tho patients do not catch cold. There is. I believe, plenty 
of other evidence to show that there are places remote from ordi¬ 
nary human life where colds can not bo caught whatever the ex¬ 
posure ; probably many of your readers can bring forward in¬ 
stances. 

"On tho other band, that ordinary colds are in the highest de¬ 
gree infectious is now becoming a matter of common knowledge, 
and any medical man if he goes about with n|>en eyes can collect 
evidence for himself. I havo watched a cold pass from house to 
house and have even traced it from one village to another, and 
have listened, not without some amusement, while the different 
sufferers from it have explained to me just how they caught it— 
ascribing it to some open window, change of garment, or other 


fancied iroprudeuco. 1 know houses where all the members of 
the household, including visitors and children, are constantly 
catching colds, and they are not the airy or even the draughty 
house.s, but stuffy, grimy, badly ventilated, and dark ones. No 
doubt it is possible to havo an inflammation of the nasal mucous 
membrane, as of the conjunctiva, from some simple irritant, but 
such an event is rare, whereas the ordinary infections cold is by 
far the commonest of all diseases. Surely, therefore, it is impor¬ 
tant that its infectiousness should be frankly recogpiized.” 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET-A HYGIENIC 
VIEW. 

HE truths of science are not often expressed in verse, and 
this fact serves to emphasize the few instances where 
rime has been employed to convey fact. Tho following parody 
on "The Old Oaken Bucket." which is not only amusing, bnt 
contains some valuable points in sanitation, is by Dr. J. C. 
Bayles, formerly president of the New York City health board, 
and was read by him at a meeting of tho Academy of Medicine. 
We quote it from the columns of Engineering Eewt. which says 
that the sanitary science convoyed in the verses may seem ele¬ 
mentary indeed to our readers, yet it needs but the slightest 
knowletigo of conditions about the average farmhouse and coun¬ 
try village to realize that millions of people are living amid just 
such unhealthful surroundings in entire ignorance that they 
have anything to do with causing disease and death.” The par¬ 
ody is as follows; 

With what angniah of mind [ remember mjr childhood, . 
Recalled in the liKbt of a knowledse since gained. •' 

The malartons farm, the wet fnagne-xrown wfldwood. 

The chills tbeo contracted that since have remained ; 

The scum-covered duck-pond, the pig.stjr.close by it. 

The dileh where the sour-smelling bonsc dmloage fell, 

The damp, shaded dwelling, the foul bamvard nigh it— 
pm worse than all else warn that lerribla well. 

And the old mken bucket, the mold-crusted bucket. 

The moss-oovered bucket that hung 10 the well. 

Just think of it • Moss on the vessel that Idled 
The water I drank in the daya called to mind ; 

Ere I knew what profestora and scientiate gifted 
In the waters of welle by analysis find ; 

Tho rotting wood fiber, thp osid of Iron, 

The algm, the frog of unosnal sise. 

The water, impure as the verses of Brroo, 

Are things I remember with teare In my eyes. 

And to tcl the sad truth—tbn I shudder to think of It — 

And often at noon, w hen I went there l drink It, 

I enioyed It ae mneh as I now eo|oy beer. 

How ardent I seised it wiih hands that were grimy. 

And quick to the mud-covered boltoin it fell. 

Tbeo reeking with nitrates and nitrites, and slimy 
With matter organic it rose from the well. 

Oh. had I but realised in time to avoid them— 

The dangers that lurked In that pcetilent draft— 

I'd have tested for organic germs and destroyed them— 

With potasaic permanganate ere I had quaffed. 

Or perchance fd have bofled it, and afterward strained it 
Through Altera of charcoal and giavel combined: 

Or, after distilling, coodenerd. and regained it 
In potable form, with Its filth left behind. 

How little I knew of the enterjr fever 
Whieh larked in the water I ventured to drink. 

But since I've become s devoted believer 
In the teachings of science. I shudder to think. 

And now, far removed from the scenes I'm describing. 

The story of warning to others I tell. 

And I gag at the thought of that horrible well. 

And tlie old oaken bucket, the fnngns-grown bucket— 

In fact, the slop bneket- that bang In the well. 


The late Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, provided a fond ont of 
which shonld be paid priies to persons who are adjudged most eminent In 
vartons branches of science or In the cause of peace. The Peace prl« for 
tyoi. valne ijicmkronen, was divided equally between M. Henri Dunant, 
founder of the International KedCrosa Bociety, and M. Frederic Passy. 
Other prises of the valne of s<a>,ooo kronen respectively were rewarded to 
Dr. Emil Behring of Halle for medicine, on account of his work at regaids 
diphtheria; to Prof. Jakobus van’l Itofl, of Berlin, for chemistry, well 
known for his resean'bes into the process of solnlioa ; and to Prof. Wilhelm 
Roentgen, of Mnnicb, for physics. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES DURING THE PAST 
YEAR. 


I T bas been said that prosperity is bad for religion, and the 
experience of the past year would seem to indicate that the 
saying is a true one. "With money making by the millions,’’ 
observes the Boston Evtning Transtript (December a8). “and 
given away by its makers by the millions, religion bas suffered 
acutely, when compared either with some previous years or with 
interests without the churches.'* All of the three larger Baptist 
benevolent societies report a dMlino in financial income, and are 
compelled to look oven more carefully than ever to new respon* 
sibilities. The Congregationalists can make no better report. 
The Episcopal missionary board faces a deficit of |8 o,oqo, and 
the Lutherans have had to contract their work. The Presbyte* 
rian outlook, on the other band, is more encouraging, and the 
Roman Catholics have lived up to their previous annual record 
of religious extension. Of Methodist activity The Transcripl 

“The singular'exception to the rule that religious progress 
seems hardest in financially prosperous years are Methodists 
North and South. The raising of $15,000,000 by the former and 
$1,500,000 by the latter, a total of $16,500,000, is the most gigan¬ 
tic thing of its kind any religious body, Piotestant or Catholic, 
ever achievetl. It is true that the raising of it has injured some 
other Methodist interests, notably the income of the Missionary 
Society, but allowing for the falling-off in that direction, and 
allowing also for some loss in other Metliodist benevolences, it 
remains that Methodists have defied conditions, and, out of a 
body of communicants far less well-to-do than any others, have 
distanced all records at money raising. And to their credit, it 
would be nnjnst not to add. they have emploj'ed methods that 
are, in the main, unexceptionable, and they have raised the 
large sum in snch manner as leaves Methodism in better mood 
for fnrther giving than it ever was in before. Furthermore, the 
spiritual advantage to the denomination is already considerable 
in membersbip accessions, and indications point to even larger 
growth." 

The following table is given, showing the income during 1901 
of the six principal Protestant bodies. “The figures show." 
says Tht Transcript, “either that there has been a falling off of 
income or that barely old figures have been maintained": 


Baptist. 

Congregational. 

Episcopal. 

Lutheran. 

Methodist.. 

Presbyterian... 


.$ 12 , 575,000 


7.350.000 

14,856,000 


16.338,000 


The lack of more generous contributions for religious work 
does not seem to have been accompanied by a decline in church 
attendance. On the contrary, snch attendance is reported quite 
up to the average and the projiortion of men steadily increases. 
Evangelistic work, however, has made an unsatisfactory show¬ 
ing. Tftt Transcript declares 


"The year 1901 being the opening of a new century, several 
interdenominational efforts were put forth for large accessions to 
the churches. Professional evangelists, who have bceu going 
through a period of hard times during the last half-doten years, 
swarmed out in vast numbers. Great spiritual revivals were 
planned, some of them with very ambitious names. The simul¬ 
taneous missions of London and the English provinces were 
studied and patterned after. Enthusiasts spent thousands of 
dollars in literature. But the revival refused to come. In not 
one principal city was there anything like a spiritual awakening 
such as has often come in the same cities in previous years. 
Even Philadelphia was not aroused as it bad been. The evaii- 
gfelists found nothing to do, and they are at jireseiit as enijiloy- 
mentless as walking delegates since the recent apjiointment of 
the industrial department of the National Civic Federation. Ac¬ 
cessions to church-membership averaged well daring the year. 


bnt spiritnal awakening of the sort sought there was none. And 
there are now few signs of any this winter. Evangelists have 
recently held a meeting, and have, for the sixth or seventh an¬ 
nual time, voteil it necessary to find other employment pending 
further developmeuts." 

One of the most striking features in the religious work of 1901 
was the advance of Protestant missionary effort in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. There have also been some interest¬ 
ing ecclesiastical tendencies, of which The Transcript says: 

“Among dll religious bodies there is marked effort to give 
greater dignity to public worship. Bo well defined is this that 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Moravians, and others with liturgies 
are fast losing their distinctiveness. Vested choirs have in¬ 
creased rapidly in number among Methodists and Lutherans. 
Churches built new have been far more ecclesiastical in architec¬ 
ture without and within than formerly. The week of prayer in 
January is giving way to observance of Holy Week. Easter is 
observed everywhere, and many churches keep Lent that never 
kept it before. Daily noon-hour services in business quarters, 
sometimes in halls, but oftener in down-town churches, are in¬ 
creasing in all cities. At the same time the advanced people 
have leceived during tho year a distinct setback. This was 
shown must emphatically in the Episcopal convention in Ban 
Francisco in October. There the so-called ‘ Catholic' party cut 
practically no figure at all, and in many dioceses once strong, 
‘Catholics ‘ are now either weak or have almost disappeared," 


IS SOCIALISM ANTICHRISTIAN? 

T he Pope’s encyclical on Socialism last year, taken in con¬ 
junction with the increasing importance of the Social 
Democratic Party ns a jralitical factor in Germany and tho prom¬ 
inent part plaj’cd by the Socialists in the anticlerical legislation 
of France, gives constant interest to the whole question involved 
in the relation of Socialism to Christianity. In spite of the com¬ 
parative weakness of the Socialist movement in this country, 
there are signs that this subject is deemed not nnimportant even 
in the United States. Archbishop Corrigan’s recent sermons 
against Socialism, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. New York, have 
been widely quoted and approved in the Roman Catholic press. 
The Archbishop took the ground that Socialism is fundamen¬ 
tally antichristiail, and that its progress is fraught with danger 
to the Roman Catholic Cbnrch. “There is not a single leader 
among the Socialists who is a Christian," he said; “they are 
either agnostics or antiebristian. Their maxim is not Chris¬ 
tian. It simply tends to tho development of material prosperity. 
Religion is left out of the Socialistic creed altogether." Against 
these sweeping statements a protest has been entered by Father 
McGrady. a Socialist priest of Bellevne, Ky.. who, in the course 
of a “reply" to the Archbishop’s attack, printed in tho St. Louis 
Past-Dispatch, declares: 

“Tho Archbishop says that Socialism is antichristian in its 
spirit, and that the great leaders of Socialism are antichristian. 
To this it can be replied that the great leaders of science to-day 
are antichristian, but that does not make science antichristian. 
St. John Chrysostom. St. Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Gregory the 
Great, first Pope of the name: in fact, all the early fathers, 
together with Baron von Ketteler, Archbishop of Mamerce. de¬ 
nounced the right of private capital, and I presume that His 
Grace of New York would not call these heroes of the cbnrch 
antichristian. 

“Under Socialism religion will conquer the globe, education 
will expand, and science will daule the world with its glittering 

The Rev. R. Heber Newton writes a lengthy letter to the New 
York Times (December 22I to sustain the same conclusion, con¬ 
tending that Socialism, in its broad lines, "aspires to a higher 
ethical order, a more truly spiritual orde^. a more essentially re¬ 
ligions order." He continues: 

“As for the leaders of Socialism being nearly all rationalists 
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and atheiats, let it be confessed sadly that loo many of them are 
such. But it may be much jiondeted by ecclesiastics .whether the 
attitude of the Christian Church, as exemplified in the sermon of 
Archbishop Corrigan, is not largely responsible for the infidelity 
of Socialistic leaders. Surely, however, hosts of Socialists are not 
infidels or atheists. Does the Archbishop know nothingof Chris¬ 
tian Socialism, even within the bosom of the Catholic Church? 

"If certain whispers which have come to ray ears be correct, 
this sermon of the Archbishop is the sign of a preconcerted move¬ 
ment within the Catholic Church in our country against Social¬ 
ism. For one, I trust devoutly that this is not the case. A 
stanch Protestant myself. 1 should grieve deeply to see the 
great Church of Rome arraying itself in a hostile attitude toward 
a movement having such moral ideals. In this case there will 
most likely be a great increase of‘rationalists and atheists.' 

“For one. I am certain of the ultimate victory of the Socialistic 
ideal, iu some nobler form of our industrial order—which may be 
very far from the Socialists’ dream of the future state—just be¬ 
cause 1 believe that the moral law is the heart of the nniverse. 
that the power back of evolution is a power making for righteous¬ 
ness. that when God’s will is done upon the earth it will do 
away with needless poverty and its sufTerings and temptations. 
Therefore, for one, I grieve when an eminent prelate seems to 
array the Christian Church against the efforts of men who are 
seeking to lead on our society toward something more just, more 
human, more brotherly—that is, more Christian." 

An interesting side-light is thrown on these views by a series 
of three articles on *’ Paganism and Christianity,*’ from the pens 
of representative Socialists, that have recently appeared in the 
pages of Tht Internationat Sadalist Rrt’iew (Chicago). ’’Ju¬ 
lian," the first of the three writers, frankly confesses his belief that 
Socialism will sweep out of existence the “theological cobwebs" 
of Christianity. “Christianity.” he says, has served its purpose 
as a social factor. Its precepts were designed for a society of 
masters and slaves, of rich and jioor, and they contemplate the 
perpetuity of such a system. True Christianity would be impps- 
sible in a social system where none of the virtues of patience and 
submission on one side, and generosity and mercy on the other, 
could bo practised." Under Socialism, adds Robert Rives La 
Monte, in a succeeding issue of The Review, equality of oppor- 
tunity and the dominant sense of hnman solidarity would make 
brotherhood and fellowship the keynote of religion; and he 
thinks it by no means im)Missible that Christianity itself may 
come to bo interpreted in those terms. “Is it a mere fanciful 
dream,” he asks, “to look forward to the day when the most sol¬ 
emn rite of Christianity, the Holy Communion, shall be trans- 
formed into a banquet of brothers, ringing the globe in its em¬ 
brace, Joyously marking their sense of human oneness by this 
catholic feast of fellowship in honor of the Christ who first taught 
and lived the life of fellowship?" The Rev. J. Stitt Wilson, dis¬ 
senting from the views of both of the writers quoted, thinks that 
Socialism makes a great mistake in “loading itself up with the 
unnecessary proposition that it is materialistic, atheistic, and 
antichristian." "Socialism.” he says, ’’and all it will mean, is 
but a part of a greater whole; it is but part, in our time an all- 
important part, of that complete meaning to human life which I 
either re.id out of, or read into, the life and teaching of Jesus," 

George D. Herron makes a contribution to the discussion in 
an article published in the London Social Democrat and ff//- 
shire's Magaaine (Toronto). He says; 

“Jesus was not a Socialist, and he came long before any scien¬ 
tific a])proach to society was )x>.ssible; but he has left to the 
world a communistic spirit of matchless strength and masterly 
sweetness. The Socialist movement will receive this spirit and 
welcome this strength and jxiwer, while rejecting the traditions 
and authority of Christianity. Indeed, Socialism will have to 
be realized liefore the ideals of Jesus can be clearly discerned 
and considered. 

"Socialism will have its religion, or rather it will become a 
religion. But it will bo a religion of the manifest f.icts and 
forces of life. Out of the selected experiences of the race and 


the individnal will the cooperative commonwealth appropriate 
what is best as its philosophy and jiractise of life. For, after 
all, religion is simply the interpretation of life; iind we shall 
have a pure and undefiled religion when we have our common 
human life interpreted so that we may each coojierate with the 
best that is in it. It is out of the common labor and struggle of 
the world that the soul’s integrity and freedom have really come, 
and not out of its religious systems. Life has always been its 
own savior and healer, its own lord and law, its own power and 
revival; and when we learn to freely look at life and trust it, we 
shall walk in that vision for which the prophets have sought.” 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AMONG THE NEGROES. 

E rnest HAMLIN ABBOTT. who recently undertook at 
the request of the New York Outlook an investigation 
into some unusual phases of religious life in America, has been 
studying religious tendencies among the negroes, with the pur¬ 
pose of discovering (i) in what direction the best in the negroes’ 
religious life is developing, and (a) what relation the Southern 
white people assume toward negro religion. In this quest. Mr. 
Abbott visited many Southern cities and churches, and talked 
with religious leaders of both races. He says: 

“In the cities of the South the great mass of negroes flock to¬ 
gether in huge churches which often number two or three thou¬ 
sand members each. The chief service on Sunday is held in the 
evening, when the colored people are free from their work, which 
is largely menial. Oue Sunday evening in Charleston. S. C., I 
attended service at one of these churches. The church was 
Methodist. The building was crowded. The congregation was 
singing a hymn as 1 entered. Beneath the quavering appoggia- 
turas that rose and fell at the pleasure of individuals in all parts 
of the congregation. like the spray from waves dashing over 
shoals, I recognized with difliculty an old familiar psalm tune. 
An aged 'mammy ’ in a pew ahead of me was swaying back and 
forth, with her eyes half closed. Here and there throughout the 
congregation others were swaying in the same rhythmic fashion. 
The hymn was ended; the excitement was only begun. On the 
platform were half a dozen negro ministers. One came forward 
and offered prayer. More and more fervent he became; more 
and more he pounded the pulpit Inarticulate cries and shrieks 
rose from the pews. The prayer endetl, then came the first of 
the collections; there were three before the end of the service. 
Another minister preached the sermon. He began colloquially, 
referring a great deal to himself. Then be urged certain moral 
precepts. Before long ho was as wronght up as his audience; 
and finally, with hoarse and screaming voice, he described in 
imagination his progress across Jordan, up the golden streets, 
straight to where in the center on one throne sat the Father, to 
his right on another sat the Son, and to the left on still another 
sat the Holy Glvost. whereupon, with a shout. ‘I'm here at last.’ 
he cast himself upon the very throne itself—not merely in imag¬ 
ination, for, amid the frenzy of the audience, he flung himself 
into one of the pulpit chairs with his legs crossed wildly in the 

Against this picture, however, must be set another, in which 
Mr. Abbott jxirtrays religious conditions in Tougaloo, Miss., the 
scat of a negro university. He declares; 

“In that country community, where stilV negroes ask of their 
Northern teachers assurance that the earth is not round in order 
to keep their faith in the Bible that sjieaks of the ’comers of the 
earth,’ where still many negroes, young and old, are strongly 
confimie<l in their tielief that before getting religion ii person 
must feel the devil depart from some one or other definite part of 
his anatomy, where still a young negro man recently did not 
know it was wrong for his pastor to have two wives, I attended 
services in two coloreil churches, both Bajitist. In each the serv¬ 
ice was perfectly orderly and devout. The preacher in one 
church, with rich negro dialect, made a very thoughtful and ap- 
jiealiiig address. The course of his thought was something like 
this: God is love. If you are a Christian and have religion, you 
have God in your heart: therefore yen have love in your heart. 
But if you love one another you would not be dishonest; we 
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‘ Our daughters and our wives The colored 


on® another, cspeciallf because they have m 
5*“^^ 'V* rt. church the sermon, evidently on Job, was 

. tvi 'f'be’elder* was indicating from the expe- 

that Christians were not free from the 


TVwre^' ip negro religious development, observes the 

wixtet.V®* conversion of mere religious emotion, in many 

casesuUeeW '^urclated tocondnet, into serious religions feeling, 
and the Vtopcfnl factor in working out this change is found 
in the yoonKCf Ttegro element. " Almost all the negro churches." 
be says, “give evidence of two factors : one, the old-style darkey 
whose Tciigicn is of tlie hallelujah order; the other, the younger 
generation who are ashamed of these emotional outbreaks. The 
younger element is. of course, finally going to control." An at¬ 
tempt has been made by High Church Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics to guide the religious emotions of the negro into 
worthier channels by means of elaborate services, with incense, 
lights, and music directed to moral ends; but Mr. Abbott thinks 
that these methods have attracted, in the main, the more Igno¬ 
rant negroes, and that a serious religious appeal exerts the most 
permanent and benelicial effect on negro character. 

The attitude of Southern Christians toward the negro has al¬ 
ready been fully treate<l in onr pages Jsee Tins Litkrasv Digkst. 
November 30), and the testimony presented by Mr. Abbott is 
in harmony with the view's quotesl in that article. The relation 
is probably summed np in the statement of a lady who told him: 
“Moral brotherhood is recognised, but not equality; the relation 
of helper to helped, but not the relation of reciprocity." Except 
in the Catholic churches of the South, negroes very rarely wor¬ 
ship in the same churches with the whites, tho in tome cases the 
ante-bellum custom of reserving one gallery for colored people is 
maintained. Mr. Abbott comments: 


“Wliatever intimacy there has been in the |>ast between the 
races has been that growing out of the relation of servant to 
master. Wherever that relation has ceased the intimacy has 
disappeared. As a consequence the significant improvement in 
the religioiis life of tho negroes is coming, like the rest of the 
kingtiom of heaven, not with observation." 


A SPIRITUALIST VIEW OF PRAYER. 

A PROPOSAL to open Spiritualist conventions with prayer 
has aroused an interesting discussion on tills subject in the 
Spiritualist journals. One correspondent (w'riting to 7>r Pro- 
j'ressive Thinktr, Chicago) strongly opposes the suggestion, 
contending that prayer is utterly inconsistent with the phi¬ 
losophy of Spiritualism, Another writer to the same paper gives 
it as his opinion that “tho omission of this spiritual and moral 
exercise has been one of the chief causes of weakness and inbar- 
mony in our gatherings, becau.se prayer, rightly understood 
and practised, is the greatest source of moral and spiritual 
growth and strength—except it be the doing of good deeds." 
This conflict of opinion draws from Light (I^ondon) a statement 
as to what it considers should be the true attitudeof Spiritualists 
toward prayer. It says: 

“Invocation, ration.slly understood, is simply appeal, and a 
go<xl Spiritualist should bo tho last to hesitate because the iip- 
peal is to an unseen presence. The ‘orthodox * Protestant Chris¬ 
tian, or, for the matter of that, the orthodox Mohammedan, is 
conventionally bound by a supernatural view of prayer. God is 
regarded a.s the sole object of it, and, by multitudes, prayer, 
addressed to any other being, is a kind of blasphemy. But tho 
well-instiucted Spiritualist ought to be far beyond that artificial 
and hindering idea. Said Tennyson: 

Upesk 10 him then for he bears, and spirll wiih spirit can meal— 
Cloaer It ha than breathlnc, and nearer than hands and feet. . . . 
'“Speak to Him,'says Tennyson; and it may be difficult if 


we think of ‘God ‘; but it ought not to be difficult if we think of 
teachers and friends who have received their great promotion ; 
and, indeed, wo have often thought that nothing would be more 
appropriate at public gatherings of Spiritualists than trustful and 
affectionate appeals to unseen hclirers. It may bo that we also 
are too fast lield by old notions of tlic limitatiou of the object of 
•prayer.' But if. instead of thinking of God. we think of trusted 
and beloverl ones on the spirit-plane, every word of 7‘ennyson's 
lines would apply: and to ' speak to him ‘ might bo the most nat¬ 
ural and the most Messed thing in the world. 

“And yet, even so, it might be a thoroughly bad thing to ask 
for interpositioiisor interferences, and it is very doubtful whether 
it is right to ask for anything outside of mental, emotional, and 
spiritual blessings -, tho, as to this, judgment may rightly be sus- 
|iended. But there surely can bo no question that it can only be 
a good thing to ask for helpful spiritual influences, for a blend¬ 
ing of sympathies, for an unfolding of gracious purposes and 
kindly thoughts, and we should have imagined that snch an 
asking as that might have been highly appropriate and profit¬ 
able at the opening of a national convention of Spiritualists—or 
anjrwbere else." 


WHAT IS BABiSM? 

I T is prolMibly not generally known that the Bab religion has 
-s quite a number of disciples in this country, among whom 
must be included men and women of more than ordinary cnl- 
ture. The best known of the American Babists is Miss Sarah 
J. Farmer, of Greenacre. Me., whose summer conferences for the 
study of comparative religion and economics have attracted rep¬ 
resentatives of many schools of thought. Mr. A. F. Dodge, the 
founder of Tht AVti' England Magatint, is also a Babist. and 
has recently published an exposition of his faith in book-form. 
He is the chairman of the Babist Society in Now York, and is 
associated in this religious propaganda with Mr. W. Hooper 
Harris, the author of a newly issued hook cutitled “ Lessons on 
the BehA Revelation." 

Babism can be best described ns a reformed Mohammedanism, 
and its prophets include Adam, N'oah, Abraham, Moses. Christ, 
Mohammed, and BeliA'u'IIAb. From an article by Mr. Kenneth 
R. Forbes in Mind (January) we condense the following account 
of tho genesis of Babism : 

“In the year 1S44, one Ali Mohammad made his appearance In 
Persia as an independent religious aud philosophic teacher. His 
exposition of the teachings of Mohammed was to tlie orthodox 
Mohammedan at least most novel and startling. He claimed to 
teach nothing new, lint simply to restore to its original purity the 
teachings of the 'Prophet.' He called himself tlic 'Bab.' or 
'Gate,' a forerunner of one greater than he—a prototype of John 
the Baptist, as il weie. Six years after bis death one of his fore¬ 
most disciples. BcliA'u'llAli, the ‘Blessed Perfection,' declared 
himself to be ‘him whom G<kI should manifest." and was so rec- 
ognixed by the majority of the' Babis.' For forty years he lived 
as the master and teacher of the ‘ Babis, * and was an object of 
the deepest veneration on the part of his disciples. In 1S93 he 
died, and, according to a long existing understanding, his man¬ 
tle of authority and leadership descended upon his son. Abbas 
Efendi. who is tn-day living in Acre. Syria, the acknowledged 
‘Master* of nil 'Babis,* whose numbers in Persia alone are now 
more than a million." 

The leading tenets of the Babist faith are thus outlined - 

"The Babist would have none forswear his own religion, but 
through the clearer revelations of tlie' Blessed Perfection ' under¬ 
stand the purity and inner meaning of that very religion, and 
eventually perceive the underlying unity of all religions. For 
this reason, the disciple of ReliA'ii'lIAli does not care to be called 
a Babist. a BchAite, or a supporter of any ‘ism,’ but rather a 
'believer ' in the ‘Persian Revelation.* 

“Much in the utterances of BehA'n'IIAh is in clear, unmista¬ 
kable accord with New-Thouglit teachings. Tlie idea of tlie in¬ 
dwelling iind immanent God is plainly expressed in nearly all 
we have seen of his words. That the 'kingdom of heaven' is 
something to be attained here and now—that it is. in fact. 
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'within'—is likewise evidently a fundamental principle among 
the' believers.' 

"That God has'made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.' BeliA'u'll&h has expressed 
very beautifully in liis own words; 

* W« dvsir* but tha good of tbe world and tbo bappinoxi of nationa: that 
all nalions ahontd become one in failbandall men as brothers; that tbe 
bonds of alleciIon and nnity between tbesunsof men sbontd be slrcnsth* 
ened ; that diversity of relixion sbonid cease, and diSerencei of race be an. 
nnlled. . . . Let no man xiory In this, that be loves his contiiry; let him 
rather xlery I9 Ibis, that be loves bia kind.'' 

It should be added that the " Babis ” enjoy an enviable repnta* 
tion for truth and honesty.—qualities which, according to the 
writer, are "conspicuously lacking in tbe 'man of the street' in 
Persia," 


••UNWRITTEN SAYINGS” OF CHRIST. 

T he Gospels of tbe New Testament present but a scant ac¬ 
count of the life of Jesus, and the Evangelists themselves 
recognize this fact. Luke begins tbe third Gospel with the state¬ 
ment that "many have taken in band to set forth in order a dec¬ 
laration of those things which are most surely believed among 
us"; and John's closing wonls declare that if an attempt were 
made to chronicle all tbo doings of Christ, "even the world itself 
could not contain the txxiks that should be written." Writing on 
this subject in Thd IndtpeniitHt, Prof. George 11. Schodde, of 
Columbus. O., says; 

“The accounts of what Jesus did and said were first orally and 
traditionally spread among the enrly Christians. Our written 
Gospels are comparatively late portions of the New-Testament 
literature, and ou the whole are autedateil by tbe Epistles, or 
many of them, ‘ It is for this reason that the New-Testament let¬ 
ters, altbo a commentary and interpretation of the facts not con¬ 
tained in tbe canonical Gospels, practically contain no direct 
quotations from the permanent form which has been given to 

these facts by the Evangelists. 

"It is only natural to believe that of the many sayings of Christ 
that were current in the early church, and were not used by the 
four Evangelists, not a few should have found their way into 
the writings of tbe cbnrcb fathers. Indeed, it would be surpri¬ 
sing if such remnantsof the living traditions of tbe church could 
not be discovered in patristic literature. Tbe existence of such 
non-canonical sayings of tbe Lord is all the more certain because 
one of them at least is found in the Scriptures themselves—name¬ 
ly, in Acts xx. 3S, where these words are expressly ascribed to 
Christ, ' It is more blessed to give than to receive.' and yet these 
are nowhere found in the written gosjiel records. It is supposed 
by many scholars that there are qnite a number of such 'agra- 
pha,' or unwritten sayings of the Lord, scattered tbroiigbout tbe 
Acts and the Epistles, as these writers would naturally. If possi¬ 
ble, give Christ's teaching^ in Christ's own words, only that the 
fact that these are direct quotations is not given, and these say¬ 
ings can not accordingly bo recognized. 

"There are found, however, scattered throughout tbe earliest 
literature of tbe church a goodly number of sayings expressly 
attributed to Christ, but not recorded by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John, and modem scholars, notably Hilgenfcld, Zabii, Netes, 
and Resch, have devoted close researches to their investiga- 

From the work of tbe latest specialist in this line. Dr. Edwin 
Preussben, the following "sayings " are selected, as being among 
those which are most likely to be authentic: 

j. "Therefore says the Lord: 'Whosoever is near to me is 
near to fire; whosoever is far from me is far from tbe Kingdom 
of God.' " (Found In Greek^in Didymns on Ps. Ixxxviii. 9. and 
in a Latin translation iii Origen. Homily on Jcr. xx. 3.) 

a. "On tbe same day be saw a man working on the Sabbath 
day, and he said to him: ‘O. man! if thou knowest what thou 
art doing, thou art blessed. But if thou dost not know this, 
thou art accursed and a trau.sgressorof the law.'" (Codex Bezic 
to Luke vi. 4.) 

3. "Listen unto tbe Lord who says; 'Be concerned for faith 


and hope, by which that love is born which is well disposed to¬ 
ward God and man, and which gives eternal life.'" (Marcarius, 
Horn. 37, I.) 

4. " He mentions as an example: ' Ask for that which is great, 
for then that which is small will be given unto you. and ask few 
heavenly things, and you will receive also the earthly.' " (Ori¬ 
gen, 'De Orat.,' ii. a; xiv. 1. Cf, Clemens Alex. "Stromata," 1. 
34, I $9, and often.) 

5. "Quite correctly tbe Scriptures desire ns to use dialectics in 
this way, and therefore they demand this of us; ' Become experi¬ 
enced money changers, who are able to reject tbe false coins and 
keeponly the genuine.'" (Clemens Alex.'Stromata,'7, aS. 177. 
Cf. 1 Tbess. Iv. 21; Origen ou Mattb. xvii. 31. aud frequently.) 
This is probably tbe most popular of tbe "agrapho." 

6. "Jesus therefore said: 'For tbe sake of the weak 1 became 
weak, and for tbe sake of tbe hungry 1 suffered hunger, and for 
the sake of tbe thirsty I experienced thirst' " (Origen on Matt 
xiii. a.) 

7. "'If thou hast seen thy brother,' he said, 'thoitbast seen tby 
God.' " (Clemens Alex. "Stromata," i, 19, 94. and a. 15, 70.) 

8. “Again says the Lord: 'He who is wedded should not cast 
off bis wife, and be who is not wedded should not marry.'" 
(Clemens Alex. “Stromata," 3, 1$. 19.) 

9. " But our Lord replied to tbe Apostles, when they asked him 
what was to be thought of the Jewish prophets, who bad for¬ 
merly made predictions concerning him, and now were thought 
stilt to believe in bis coming: 'Ye hai-e rejected the living real¬ 
ity, who was before yon, find now you speak fables concerning the 
dead.' (Cf. Augustine, “Contra Adversarium," Ac., a, 4. 14.) 

Among the beat known of the "Login “ of Jesus are the follow¬ 
ing. found in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri by Grenfell and Hunt: 

t. “And see carefully that thou remove tbe mote that is in tby 
brother's eye." 

2. "Jesus said: 'If ye do not fast in reference to the world, ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of God; aud if ye do not rest 
on the Sabbath day ye shall not see tbe Father.' 

3. "Jesus said: ' I stood in the midst of the world, and appeared 
to them in the flesh and found them all drunken, and found none 
among them who were thirsty. And my soul Is perplexed con¬ 
cerning the children of men. because they are blind in their 
hearts, and [do not look at their poverty].’ 

4. "Jesus said: 'Wherever there are people . . . there I am 
with him. Lift up tbe stone, yon will find me there; spilt tbe 
wood, and I am there.' 

5. "Jesus said: 'No prophet is welcome in his own country, 
and no physician tries to effect cures among bis own acquaint¬ 
ances. ’ 

6. "Jesus said: 'A city that is bnilt on a high hill and is forti¬ 
fied can neither fall nor bo bidden.’" 

In view of the many literary finds that arc being made in 
Egypt from the New Testament and the apostolic era, concludes 
Professor Schodde, it is not at all impossible that additional 
"agrapha" may yet be discovered in goodly numbers. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Is AiweUfimt Men (Jaanarr) is chronicled ihe work thst hst been done 
dnrtaK the poet year by tbe V. M. C. A. la citiee, at railroad centert. In Ifae 
United States army and navy. In colleeea, and amonR tbe Indianaand ae- 
xroea. I'lfleen railroad and twenty-three city Association Buildinxa wars 
dedicated in <901, and over 110,000,000 was spent in Association work. 

Thx London TnMel annonneea that the Pope baa appointed a special 
pontlftcal commission to consider all qnesiions connected with Biblical 
studies. Csrdinal Parocchl, desn of the Sacred Cotlexe. is president of the 
commmsloii. and Cardinal Sexna and Cardinal Vivea of Tulo are assessors 
There will also be eleven consultors chosen from didereot connlries. and 
Catholic scholars throuxhont tbe world wilt be Invited 10 cooiribnle to Ihe 
disco ssion, 

TIIK sucteesive election of Dr. Ueorxe P. Moore, formerly of Andover 
Theoloxical Seminary, and bia brother, Kdward C. Moore, a Conxrexa- 
tionat minisler at Providence, K. I., both of them well-known orthodox 
ConKrexalionaliste, to chairt of tbeoloxy In the Divinity School of Har- 
vard. which baa heretofore been rexarded as a Unitarian theoloxical semi- 
nary, is viewed by Tde Oniheknt “one of the very siKnilicanI evenis of onr 
time ' and emphasiiea I he broadentnx policy of President Rllot. The chair 
that Is to be ocenpied by Dr. E. C. Moore has been for some time vacant in , 
the university caialox, and bia accepunce will mean tbe virtual creation 
of a new chair. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

IS THE BRITISH WORKMAN A BOTCHER? 

T he lazinoss. incompetence, and dishonesty of the British 
workman are ruining not only himself but the industry of 
his country, according to the London Times. This newspaper 
has caused acrimonious debate throughout England by its scries 
of editorials and special articles on what it terms a “crisis in 
British industry," \Y« are told: 

“A man who wants to do honest work is subjected to bullying 
and persecution ; sometimes a foreman is coni|>elled to dismiss a 
good workman liecause be Is good, under penalty of seeing four 
or five hundred men refuse to work at all. Any man more capa. 
ble or more willing than his fellows is a'scab'or a'blackleg' 
or something equally agreeable, and, if be persists in spite of 
petty persecution, he is fined by his union. If he does not pay 
the fines, he is ejected from the union, and all the money bo has 
paid in as a provision for old age or sickness is confiscated. It 
is a perfectly monstrous state of the law that permits this, if, 
indeed, the law does permit it." 

The state of affairs in the bricklaying trade is instanced as fol¬ 
lows. being deemed representative of prevailing conditions in all 
lines: 

"Thirty years ago. our correspondent states, and we believe 
accurately, a bricklayer would lay i.ooo to 1,300 bricks In a day. 
In America, we are given to understand, the figure is even 
higher. Now. by an unwritten but mercilessly enforced trade- 
union law. a man must not lay more than 400, and, if be works 
for the London County Council—that is to say. for the ratepay¬ 
ers—he must not lay more than 33a Our correspondent quotes 
a case of a building put up for the school board, in which the 
average output of the bricklayers was 70 bricks a day. Yet 
these are men receiving the highest current rate of wages, a rate 
very greatly In excess of what was paid when i.ouu bricks were 
laid per day." 

English papers have taken the snbject in hand very tlior- 
out;bly. Her.* is the view of The Slatidard (London). 

"There is no doubt of the extraordinary success with which 
the American Iron and steel manufacturers are pushing us. not 
merely in neutral markets, but in those that may be called our 
own. In machinery, in tools of all kinds, in locomotives, rail¬ 
way bridges, and constructional work, the com|>etition is con¬ 
stantly growing more formidable. Nor are the reasons for this 
Transatlantic success a mystery. Any number of com|>etent 
observers have recently examined the fact, and drawn the ob¬ 
vious moral. The American workman is better {raid than our 
own, but he Is worth the money. He works with greater steadi¬ 
ness and superior Intelligence, and bis trade-unions have not yet 
persuaded him that it is either wise or honest to restrict the out¬ 
put. On the contrary, everybody in the Unitetl States labors 
with an earnestness that seems almost ferocious to the stranger 
from more leisured lands." 

"In the case of the boiler-makers there is seen the old familiar 
resentment of new tools and machines such as are now universal 
in the United States," declares The Outlook (London), while 
The Daily Mail (London) quotes from a union man's card an 
order reading: "You are strictly cautioned not to outstep good 
rules by doing double the work you are required, and causing 
others to do the same, in order to gain a smile from your mas¬ 
ter." To which The Daily Mews (London) retorts: 

"This Is a foolish aud a wicked rule, and reveals a policy as 
dangerous to the best interests of the country as it is shortsighted 
from the point of view of the men. It has been published by the 
correspondent as an operative rule of a union still in existence. 
But our special correspondent gives ns the assurance tliat it has 
been dug out from a code of rules of a local builders* laborers' 
union in Yorkshire which has been defunct for more than thirty 
years. Assuming this to be the case, and that the rule belongs 
to the days when, regarded by the law as 'criminal conspira¬ 
cies,* unions moved in secrecy, the public will know how to esti¬ 


mate at iu true value an attack dependent in any degree upon 
such evidence." 

Nor is this paper alone in defending the character of the Brit¬ 
ish workman. Tke Spectator (London) thus concludes a friendly 
criticism: 

"The way to bring the workmen to a bettor understanding of 
their own class interest is to convince them of the economical 
fallacy which underlies their present policy. Tho that process 
may be long, we believe that in the end it will do its work. 
What is most certain to stand in the way is the refusal to see 
that the error of the trade-unions is economical, not moral. 
Their desire to limit the amount of work done iu a day is not the 
offspring of a love of idleness for idleness’ sake. They want to 
keep as many as |x>ssible of their members employed, and they 
think that the way to do this will bo to spread the work that has 
to bo done over the largest number of workers. The means they 
take to secure their end are not the right ones; they will only 
prevent, so far as they have any influence, the natural develop¬ 
ment of the industry which is unfortunate enongh to be subject 
to them. But the end itself is not an ignoble oue, and we must 
frankly recognize this fact if we hope to get a hearing on the 
economical aspect of the question." 


LORD ROSEBERY’S “GREAT” SPEECH. 

A ll England awaited with unusual interest the long her¬ 
alded Chesterfield speech of Lord Rosebery. The news¬ 
papers were mneh inconvenienced in reporting it owing to a 
storm which blew down the wires all over England. Lord Rose¬ 
bery touched at length upon every important phase of the pres¬ 
ent political situation' in Great Britain, his words being thus 
summarized by Tke Standard (London) : 

" In a speech which occupied two hours, he said his policy at 
home was to restore efheiency to Parliament, Administration, 
and the people. Abroad, he would seek to dispel the atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion and hatred which had grown up under the 
present Government, and to restore things to the footing bn 
which they were when the Liberal Government left office in iSqs- 
lie believed in the stern, efficient, vigorous prosecution of the 
war to its natural end, and he believed that its natural end was 
a regular peace and a regular settlement. Therefore, he should 
not be deaf to any overtures of i>eace that came from any respon¬ 
sible authority. If the Government that was now in Euro|)c— 
that scattered and dejected ministry—could make any overtures 
of peace, directly or indirectly, to his Majesty’s Government, if 
he were minister, he should not turn a deaf ear to them. He 
would grant just and most liberal terms, always excepting the 
closed and sealed question of iucorporation. The Boers must 
know as well as any one that their independence was gone for¬ 
ever. If by any chance they deceived themselves upon this mat¬ 
ter, and built on the foundation—the very crazy foundation—of 
a handful of men in this country who might hold out hopes that 
indei>endence would be restored, they were a much less shrewd 
people than ho took them for. The views he had expressed rep¬ 
resented the best advice be could give, and what he could do to 
further it he would da His services were, as they had always 
been, at the disposal of the country. He was aware his policy 
did not run on party lines, bnt it was not to party that he ap¬ 
pealed. He appealed to the tribunal of public opinion and com¬ 
mon sense." 

Every Imaginable criticism has been voiced in the English 
press, but opinion seems agreed that the value of the speech was 
academic rather than practical. Says the London Times: 

"While we do not by any means agree in everything which 
Lord Rosebery has said, either in criticism of the present admin¬ 
istration or in forecasting the future of domestic politics, or in¬ 
deed in all the details of bis policy for ending the war. his advice 
to the party he led a few years ago comes, we must acknowl¬ 
edge. as a wholesome breath of fresh air. It Is in striking con¬ 
trast to the commonplaces of ministerial apologists and of oppo¬ 
sitionist trimmers, even leaving out of account the 'handful,' as 
Lord Rosebery calls them, of pro-Boers who still bold out the 
hope of independence to the objects of their disastrous patronaga 
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The Liberal party has to rej'ain its nnity and. what is more, to 
regain tbe confidence of tlie country before it can again become 
an effective force in national politics. The advice which Lord 
Rosebery offered bis former colleagues and followers a few 
mouths ago has been emphasized, as we pointed out yesterday, 
by recent events. He looks with hope to the fact that tbe Liber¬ 
als are now freed altogether from tbe Irish alliance and its con¬ 
sequences, for the excellent reason that the Nationalists have 
repudiated Insultingly any association with Liberalism and have 
openly ranged themselves with our enemies in tbe field. . . . The 
new Liberalism must be adapted to tbe Ideas and tbe conditions 
of tbe present day and not to those of ten years ago. and, above 
all, those who propose to restore tbe party to its former influence 
must. Lord Rosetery emphatically urged, bear in mind Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt's warning, and, while they keep their eyes fixed 
on tbe stars, must remember that their feet are on tbe ground.'* 


with whom statesmanship means tbe capacity to manage the 
solid interests of the country." 

On the continent of Europe the speech bos elicited sparing 
comment. The Ktutsit Sachrickltn (Berlin) says the effect of 
Rosebery's words must be left to time. The S'alional Ztituttg 
(Berlin) says tbe Englishman might as well have undertaken 
to square the circle. The Krtus ZtUuHg (Berlin) praises tbe 
utterance highly, noting that it condemns Chamberlain. The 
Vessiuhe Zeitung (Berlin) calls Rosebery England's coming 
man. The Stut Freit Prtsse notes that the English ex-Premier 
severs all connection with Irish home rule. The Journal ties 
Dibals (Paris) sees nothing very practical in tbe speech, and 
the Temps (Pari.%) deems it "intangible."—TVaej/af/owr maJe 
for Tits Literary Digest. 



The tone of praise in these comments is echoed in the editorial 
columns of The Daily Mai! (London) and The Morning Leader 
(London), the latter a Liberal paper, and the former more or 
less independent. Tbe Conservative Morning Post (London) 
and tbe Liberal Daily Chronicle (London) are also a unit in 
praise of the speech, altho neutral as to its declarations of pol¬ 
icy. But tbe Conservative Standard (London) says: "Lord 
Rosebery had better go back to bis lonely furrow or bis cabbage 
garden. There is no place for him In serious politics." The 
provincial papers throughout England are more partisan, tbe 
Liberal sheets praising the s]>eech and the Conservative ones 
condemning it. Thus tbe Conservative Yorkshire Post: 

"Lord Rosebery remains, in the words of The Spectator, 
merely'a brilliant man who comments.’ It is not by men of 
this kind that the work of tbe world is done, and until Lord 
Rosebery proves his capacity as a man of action and submits 
himself to analysis and the test of events as a practical leader 
and administrator harnessed to definite responsibilities, be may 
enjoy the admiration of tbe crowd for bis brilliancy as a wit, but 
be will never acquire the confidence of that portion of tbe nation 


CHILE’S DISPUTE WITH ARGENTINA. 

HE strained relations between Chile and Argentina have 
attracted more attention in European pa|>ers than in those 
of this country, possibly because Great Britain will arbitrate the 
difficulty. The Argentine commissioner in London thus sums 
up tbe trouble in the London Times: 

" Argentina and Chile have a boundary dispute as to the fron¬ 
tier at tbe summit of the main chain of the Cordillera. Differences 
have arisen between tbe Chilean commissioners and myself, and 
the quesliou is now under arbitration of bis Britannic Majesty 
since 1899, both countries having agreed, in that year.^^and again 
in 1900, to maintain tbe status quo till the arbitrator gives bis 
award. Chile has, however, several times broken this engage¬ 
ment, and has lately ma<le roads along tbe bank of tbe rivers 
flowing from the ea.st of the Cordillera of the Andes, cutting it, 
toward the Pacific, constructed tunnels, large bridges, and built 
bouses for tbe purjiose of trade and settlements, among others; 
and all this at the east of the snowy summit claimed as the iKiun- 
dary line by Argentina, and approaching the Argentine settle¬ 
ments which Chile claims now as its terrilorj-." 

This has drawn from the Chilean boundary commissioiier in 
Loniloii a protest to The Times, in which be says; 

"It is an incorrect statement of the question to say that ’ Ar¬ 
gentina aud Chile have a boundary dispute as to tbe frontier at the 


111R riirsTtsFiM.o lUMLcr. 

Lord K-S-B-KV (in lesdins rAlel: 

*Th»' Psrtv'n' out of Joint: O, cursed spite. 

That ever I was - asked' to sel It riRht!" 

- I^nt*. 


APPARESTLY CASUAL. 

Jor;-VV lir daee me If It balo't Mr. Krurer-wlio d a* tbouRht It > fd a’ 
nawedee anywhere !* 

KhL'CEM : “To be sure now! If It hnin't Joe ! Yew baln't chanRed a Wt!" 
JOR : “Only to fancy us meelin'casual like and In the same publlc-’ouse 

KHt'GiN - “It'sa Hacto' Providence. It la-an*nuthiu' else!" 

(“Some of the arealest peaces, the Rreatest settlements in tbe world's 
history, have begun in an apparently casnal meelinR in a neutral Inn." 
- LoHO RirsriiRKV, at Chesterdeld, December i«, lyoi.l 

—Westminster Gasette. 


CARTOON VIEWS OF LORD ROSEBERY'S SPEECH. 
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summit of the maia chaio of the Cordillera.' sk Dr. Moreno puts 
iL Me hides out of view tho fact that the frontier line is debited 
in two boundary treaties by the principle of demarcation of the 
wBter-dividc, in virtuo of which Chilo has |>crsistcntly, since 
iS8i. laid claim to the whole of the valleys tiraiiiint' into tile 
Pacific." 

The newspapers of the Argentine republic have for some weeks 
been denouncing Chile's attitude. The A<i<'/i>n (Buenos Ayres), 
the organ of the patriot and publicist General Mitre, says the 
situation is "scrioas " for the reason that Chilo wilt nut modify 
her demands in accordance with the pro|)osals of the Argentine 
Government. The Triiumt. a newspaper iu Buenos Ayres 
which is said to reflect tho personal views of President Roca, 
declares: 

"In view of tho claims and conferences that hove formed part 
of tho proceedings almost up to this present hour, and of the alle¬ 
gations and susjiicions that Argentina contemplated an invasion 
of tho disputed territory, it is not to be tolerated that the Chile¬ 
ans exercise riglits of sovereignty by eonstructing dams and 
fortifications in tho disputed territory, and that, too, by* stealth. 
The thing is unparalleleil. Thi.n country Imiies that Chile's 
usurpation will not delay a full and fair solution of tho trouble." 

To this the J.ei (Santiago) re]iljes that the Argentine insist¬ 
ence Ujion Chile's "du|ilicity " aggravates the situation. Says 
the Chilean orgau. 

"The enemies of Chile actively prosecute this work of making 
her out a nation of conquest and vainglory. It is proclaimed in 
Europe and Amorica that wo refuse to dwell in peace with our 
good and innocent neighbors, Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia. . . . 
It is said we havo stolen into tho disputed territory and made 
roads, dams, and bridges there. , , , But our pur|K>se and our 
t>uint of view are misrcprcscnttsl. Wo should have in London, 
where the dispute is to be arbitrated, in Xew York, Paris, Ber¬ 
lin. and Rome, capable anil trustworthy ngents to outwit the 
propagandists of Peru and Argentina." 

There are certain interests which seek to millimixc the dispute. 
TAe ChiUan Timet (Va1]iaraiso) saying: 



—HtjdJtrjdatuk (Berlin). 


"The three montiis' talkee-talkco in secret bns not aflfeeted. 
for better or for worse, the relations between the Chilean an<l the 
Argentine governments. The cordial nature of these relations 
has not been disputed in the least. Nor h.ivo tho arbitration 
proceedings been affected in any way. 'I'hcy luvc neither been 
accelerated nor retarded by tho three-months’ pomterous discus¬ 
sion witli closed doors. They are following their natural course, 
and it may be taken fur granted that they will continue to follow 
this course to the end of the chapter, undisturbed by any discus¬ 
sions that may he started fur political ends in the Congress or in 
the press of cither of the two countries which arc parties to the 
treaty of arbitration." 

The trouble is complicated by the Monroe Doctrine, according 


to tho Tempt (Paris), while the Libert/ (Paris) asserts that the 
United States has much to gain by fomenting a war. —/rnirjAi- 
tiom mtiiie fur TliR l-lTHKAitr Diokst. 


THE WOLF SCANDAL IN AUSTRIA. 

RRR WOLF, the noisiest ol the Pan-Germans, has re¬ 
signed his scat in the Keiehsrath and the Lower Aus¬ 
trian Landtag, and nndertakon not to reenter political life. Ills 
downfall resembles that of Parnell, only its circumstances are 
said to be a good deal worse." In tliese terms tho London Pilot 
refers to the thunderbolt of scandal that has been discharged 
into the Austrian |iolitival turmoil. "The circumstances which 
have led to Herr Wolf's retirement," according to 7'Ae Daily 
Sevft (London), "need nut lie dwell on." It proceeds: 

" It is enough to say that they involved him in a duel—a blood¬ 
less one—three days ago, with Ilerr Seidel, a professor at an 
agricultural college in tho provinces, and that llcrr Seidel's wifo 
is tho daughter of HcrrTschan, one of Kerr Wolf's must faithful 
supporters. Herr Wolf is himself married. His foremost |K>si- 
tiun in the Reichsrath. as well as liis attitude on certain ques¬ 
tions, made it imperative that he should resign. His de|>arture 
will not greatly perturb tho Uoremment, for whom ho had tong 
been a sharp thorn in tile flesh. He will bo succeeded in the 
leadership of the party by Herr Sehdnerer." 

Tlic purely spectacular features of the case make a powerful 
appeal to tho editorial sensibilities of the Frankfurter /.eitung, 
which permits itself to say: 

"Timo was barely afforded to consider the purely political side 
Ilf this afTair. Eager curiosity bad first to gratify itself upon tho 
enticing iwrsoual circumstances. From the fatal love-affair 
which constituted tlie groundwork of this sensation, to that la.st 
dramatic scene in which George Sehdnerer, guardian of Piin- 
Gcrman club murals, thrust the sinner out of Paradise, every¬ 
thing was set oft in varicgatetl colors." 

Herr Wolf's own organ, the Ostdeutseke Rundukau. which 
the fallen political leader now edits himself, merely announces 
bis resignation, no comment whatever being added. The Trau- 
tenauer eCeiiuttR, a Pan-German organ, is warmly on tlic side of 
Herr Wolf, remarking: 

’* Where honor is involved. Reprosentativo Wolf is more sensi¬ 
tive than other ]ieoplc. Indeed, it might lie said that he is too 
sensitive. He resigned his scat, a thing that in similar circum¬ 
stances would not have been done by any member of tho other 
political groups. Tho step will not meet with tho approval of his 
constituents. If Wolf really erred, in that ho involved himself 
in forbidden, gallant relations with the wife of another, be at 
least gave the satisfaction that wns domandccl of him. He was 
ready to atone for tlic injury he did his friend. It is possible, 
however, that the overnrought imagination of a jealous liusluind 
conjured up that which had no existence. But it is an extraordi¬ 
nary notion thnt the matter has not been finalty settled simply 
because the duel was a bloodless one." 

That the Pan-Gcrmaa organisation will remain true to Wolf 
seems to be the ojiinion of the .\eue freie Prette (Vienna). 
"VUe Kreu3 Heitung (Berlin) is impressed by the aggravating 
effect of the scandal upon the confusion already rampant in 
Austria's parli.nnentary crisis .—made fur Tut 
Liirrasv Digest. 


Sienklewicz and the Polish School Children.— 
The illustrious author of "yiio Vadis." as already noted in these 
columns, recently addrcsserl to a newspaper of Cracow an imi>as- 
sioned letter in which be denounced iu uo measured terms the 
interdiction of religious instruction in the Polish latigiiago in the 
sclinols of German Poland. A translation of this letter has been 
published by tlio fxlair (Pari.s). .Sienkiewiez cites this juilg- 
ineut of Prn.ssia as written by a German: "Sinco the time of 
Frederick IL, and even before him, I’russian policy has been only 
an uninterrupted chain of crime, barbarous violence, perfidy, 
cringing to the Powers, violation of coutract. breaking of (deilges. 
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hypocrisy!" Sienkiewics adds: “This opinion is not that ot 
foreigners alone ; it is eqtialiy that of indejiendent German his¬ 
torians. There is therefore nothing astonishing that such a con¬ 
dition of things should have brought about a perverting of the 
mental faculties and a degeneracy in the feelings of justice and 
truth; in short, the total disappearance of all moral sense, and 
that, in the general debasement, the school should become a 
place of torture, and the courts of justice, in their cowardice, 
blind instruments of ferocious instincts and brutal power." 
Sienkiewics, according to the Figaro, asks that a public sub¬ 
scription be opened for the benefit of all those who have been 
sentenced to imprisonment, and thus reduced to abject poverty, 
and especially of the children, who, deprived of their parents, 
are left with no means of support. “If to have compassion for 
children," concludes the celebrated writer, “is enjoined upon all 
by the divine law, the Christian law, what is then our duty with 
regard to children in the condition of these? 1 herewith send 
the sum of two hundred crowns with which to buy food for the 
victims.’—TVaaj/u/wa madt ior Thc Litesasv Digest. 


EUROPE ON THE SCHLEY CASE. 

G eneral interest in the Schley case has been aroused in 
Europe, according to the Frtmdenbtatl (Vienna), which 
terms the affair “an intrigue on the part of Sampson’s many 
hangers-on, he himself not being welt disposed toward Schley 
either. The weaker party had to suffer in his reputation, his 
very seamanship being impugned in the conspiracy to sacrifice 
him to another.’ And the Frankfurter Zeitung says; 

“In a talk with Sampson, Schley said there was glory enough 
for all, and, modifying his own first report, be prepared a second 
report in which he made it appear that his commanding officer's 
ship had been within bailing distance of the fight and in position 
to influence the action of the opposed ships. This report went 
to tlie Navy Dejiartment and figured in the proceedings. Had 
Schley acted less nobly toward his opponent and bad ho held to 
bis original report, ho would not have been the object of the sus¬ 
picions and daluninies that for two years past have made life a 
btirdcu to him.’ 

The finding of the court of inquiry probably settled nothing of 
importance and may only embitter the controversy, in the opin¬ 
ion of Tke Standard (London), which concludes thus: 

“A now inquiry by Congress is talked of. but wo trust it will 
bo avoided. Even the advantage to be gained by uncovering 
the bureau intrigue that is sup]iosed to have cansed all the bit¬ 
terness would not compensate for the waste of time and exacer¬ 
bation of temjier sure to be caused by proceedings in Congress. 
Our own history supplies an example of what it would mean in 
the parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of Admiral Mathews 
in the battle of Toulou in 1744. It is not a precedent to bo fol- 
loweil. Silence or trial before a competent tribunal are the alter¬ 
natives between which choice ought to be made. As the engage¬ 
ment at Santiago was fully successfnt, the former might very 
well bo preferred. It is certainly a pity, both for the United 
States navy and the good name of the American people, that 
the credit gained in the battle has been dimmed by this angry 
squabble, and the revelation which it has made of the personal 
rivalries that form the seamy side of the war.” 


NAPLES, NEW YORK. AND CHICAGO. 

lilLE the municipal corruption of Naples pales into insig¬ 
nificance in comparison with that of New York, accord¬ 
ing to a recent article in the Triiuna (Rome), the city of New 
York is as white as snow when viewed beside Chicag;o. The 
accounts in the New York papers of the Saredo report, and the 
municipal elections resulting in the overthrow of the Camorra, 
"the Tammany of Naples" (see The Litexaxv Digest. Decem¬ 
ber 28), has inspired in the same paper a vigorous defense of the 
Queen of the Mediterranean: 

"In this beautiful city exists no colossal trnst, such as remains 
unpunished in avowed and shameless corruption, squandering 


economic resources in a great metropolis of three millions and a 
half of inhabitants for the benefit of a band of robbers, number¬ 
ing thousands of wretched electors whose only object in belong- 
iug to it is to jxicket a few dollars in return for casting their 
votes for Tammany's candidate. No, a hundred times, no! The 
worst men in Naples—and this embraces only a few daring indi¬ 
viduals who succeed in imposing, under the protection of the 
government, upon the too credulous masses—the worst men in 
Naples. 1 repeat, are honest in comparison with the thieves of 
North America." 

But the writer docs not find Tammany Hall to be the only evil 
existing in New York : the condition of the police and the admin¬ 
istration of justice are such that if he were to report the details 
of their corruption he would not be believeiL He therefore refers 
the reader to William Stead, and lest the latter, too, be ojien to 
the charge of exaggeration and prejudice, to Tke A'ortk Atueri- 
(an Review. The administration of Chicago, he relates, is known 
to Europe through the celebrated publication of Stead: " If Christ 
came to Chicaga" The worst scaudals known in Italy would 
only provoke a smile in this city of wickedness and corruption; 
and, more than this. New York and Chicago are by no means 
exceptions in the United States. This the Italian writer at¬ 
tributes to the vesting of power and antbority in the mayor 
rather than in the council. In short, be finds Naples infinitely 
better than New York, Chicago, or any other largo city of North 
America. Ho notes, however, one go^ point: 

"But the CTeat republic remains a long way superior to us in 
one respect of capital importance: in the perfect liberty of speech 
and the press. . . . Dana, Durand, Stead, Frank Moss, and a 
thousand others are able to denounce the general baseness, ac¬ 
tual or threatened, without running the risk of spending a year 
in prison. In the United States, private individuals make and 
publish the official investigations; in Italy, the truth maybe 
published with impunity only when printed in an authorixed re¬ 
port like that of Saredo. And wo be to him who should change 
so much as a comma of the official word !"—Trantlation maae 
for Tux Litekakv Digest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

The Pope EMS*HRASEEO- The poliliCBl and social sEitatian atyling (I- 
acif 'Christian Democracy.' and now spreaitlnE .in jroatioestal Knropc, 
has recentiv been daprecatad bjr Iha Vaiiran oreaa Onervotere Komano 
iKoina). Tha seal ot ihaM dsmocrats, sajrs tha papal newspaper, leads 
tbam too tsr. lint the fanit Is not ibairs, accordinc to lUo Jeurnj/^et 
DeMt (Paris), which asaerts that the Vatican luelf gave the movamant 
impatus. “Now it pruposbs to hold, tbi reins, whereas the jrouthf ill steads 
it has set xoidg are fired wllh Christian deiaocracy. But their envortinxs 
causa confusion in the Catholic canip.’ 

The Bokks axo I.IxCOIAi.—T he earlier period of onr Civil War and the 
presenr confnsion gn Knifllsh councils resarding the Boars are said, in Lou¬ 
don organs of the opposilion, to afford a striking parallel. Tha asaartlon 
IS made that Lincoln interfered at first with tbe Union generals and caused 
ibalr defeat, and that Lord HsIUbnrr is similarly interfering with tha 
British vommandera. Tiu Sfeetettr (London) denies Ihe tact and scoots 
tha Inferaoca. Tke Timet (lAittdoo) guardedly allndaa to “tha points of re- 
sembUnce between a certain stage of the American Civil War and an anal- 
ogons one in that wbieh Is now being slowly forced toward a termuialion 
in South Africa.* 

Sfcuetahv Hat ai*d Oux IIIPIAUSSCV.-The speech made by Mr. Hay 
at tbe N'aw York Chamber of Commerce banquet is a guaranty of peace, 
according to Iha London 7>mrr, altliu “there is a somavrhal contemptuous 
glance at the,angry crillcism and wild speculatlona of tha Uermsn and 
Aostriao newspapers.' The London StandarJ Kny* Mr. Hay's words “will 
flod a responsive echo hern,” The Patty jVetPS ilAiodoo) asks “what coold 
be better than Mr. Hay's frank, proud, but chivalrous statement of Mr. 
Roosevelt's foreign policy f* The London Ckromiete says the problems of 
foreign policy “can not be solved by reaasertions of tit# Monroe Doctrine.' 
The Valkt-geitumg (Cologne) alludes to soma of Mr. Hsy's expressionsaa 
“braggadocio.” 

tVivssiA's Pauper N'oriutv.—T be aristocracy of the leading kingdom 
of (iernany can with difGcolty keep the wolf from the door, according to 
the Temft (Paris). This well.inforined jouinal sees here an explanation of 
moch that pnsxlea foreign observers In tha present political situation In 
the Kaiser's domain. “As the great davelopmenl of wealth In Germany 
dates only from a genaralloo back, this nobllliy, which shares the con- 
lempt of ail nobilities for business, has to depend upon public oWce (not 
vary remunerative) or npon the rent of land. . . . But while Ihe industrial 
and commercial world grew rich the country nobility saw Itself decline, 
land failed lo yield sufficient to enable Its owners to live in accordance with 
their rank in Iha (ierman social scale. This fact is the origlo of the move- 
ment to raise tbe lariff. There should be oo misonderstandiog in regard to 
this. The German Govarnment faces a social rather thso an economic 
problem. Tbe Prossian nobility sees lo tbe iocrease of the duties upon 
prndnets of the io'il the only means of augmenting the revenue from land 
and of escaping Its own rolo.“ 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

A BOOK OF CONTRADICTIONS. 

Tilt; T>I miAHI.F. Mv Arthur Collon. Cloth, laioo, 311 |,[, I'riee. 

f 1.50. Harper ft Brothera. 

M K. .\RTIIt’K CrtLTttNS w.irk has iw.iqualities whiih should 
give him an appeal to two very different audiences. There is 
the charm of a rare style that should insure Iiiin niitice from 
the few. and there is a certain human quality that should make his 
work interesting to the many. Altho he had published only one book 
before this fall, and that a book of 
short stories, he had already gained 
a little niche fur himself, apart friiiii 
the ordinary ruck of the younger gen. 
eration of writers. He seemed to 
have all the qualities that go to make 
books of the highest class : a point of 
view of his own, a whimsical sense of 
humor that struck very deep, and last 
(what one so seldom finds in the books 
of the day that one forgets to l<Kik for 
it), style—a use of thcnaglisb tongue 
that is melodious and unusual. 

When it was announced that Mr. 
Colton would contribute to the twelve 
American novels series, published by 
Harper's, readers of liis former work 
wimdcred if this writer of attractive 
short stories would be able to carry 
on through a novel the qualities of 
hit other work. 

•’ The Debatable Land " is a bewildering b<s.k. One seems to sec in 
it an author in the making. A thousand different qualities and ten* 
dencies struggle with each other and quarrel and shriek through every 
page. The book opens with a few pages that are so full of iiieludy, 
such a graceful bit of writing, that one exclaims to oneself: " Here at 
last is a great book.” Then comes a discord, and throughout to the 
end of this very debatable story the strife between good and bad con¬ 
tinues : artificial machine-made dialogs; descriptions that verge on 
perfection : sudden glimpses into the souls of the little personages of 
the story whom a moment before one had dismissed as marionettes : 
a gracefully turned aphorism followed by an Immature cynicism ; and 
a picture of a battle that is like a ghost battle, a picture as illusive as a 
stTobolist’s painting, a battle seen as by a man whose mind is heainr 
with fever, and who still has a gift of language. Vet unreal as thui 
battle seems, mechanical as are the other parts of the description of 
warlike doings, the feeling of war-time throbs through cerMin parts of 
the bonk as insistantly as the beating of n heart. 

The plot, stHppsid hare of unu.suafphraseology. Is aid and hackneyed 
and very slender. As a novel the book is very little ; as a literary 
curiosity it is something ; as a presage of good work of a high degree 
of personality it is much. 


IN HIS PROPER COUNTRY. 

Price 

F *KriM the days when Lord TKiuglas, on his pilgimage to Jerusalem, 
where he was to deposit the heart of the Bruce, turned aside to 
take pan in a little shindy with the Moors in Spam, that land 
of romance and adventure has possessed peculiar fascination for men 
of the roving Scottish blood. It is little wonder.nherefore. to find the 
"new Scoit,'' as Mr, S. Crockett 
has been called in Iiis latest capacity 
as histinical novelist, turning up with 
all the stock characters and acces. 
sorics of bis trade in the country 
which forms the most fitting back¬ 
ground for their display. 

The author has well chosen for the 
time of Ills action the period of the 
first CarPst rebellion in Spain, tho. 
unfonunately. it is not until late in 
the story that the historical setting i* 
rendered clear to the mind of the 
reader. It is on page 04$ that we are 
told for the first time of the reason 
for the civil conflict. 

Two great Carlist leaders, Tomas 
Zumolacarrcgui and Ramon Cabrera, 
operating in their native monnuins, 
had Inflicted defeat on every Cristino 
general sent against them. It is here 
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wife has deceived him. lie has. he supposes, as.sussiaatc<l her supposed 
lover, and slain, he also supposes, his own supposed friend, whom he had 
suspected of betraying him. One would imagine that there is oppor. 
tumty enough m the resolving of all these unsettled points to satisfy 
any ordinary writer ; but Crockett has the standard set by the great Sir 
W^ter before his mind, as well as that of the Creator of Othello. So 
he introduces the titular hero. " Rollo Blair of Blair Castle in the 
shire of Fife." known a.s " The Firebrand," whulia.s come with his good 
sword " Killiecrunkie" to carve his way to fame and fortune in war- 
distracted Spain. With two comranlims, John Mortimer, a broad cari¬ 
cature in the French manner of the Knglish merchant, and M. Etienne 
dc Saint Pierre, one of those impiissible Frenchmen who are never 
found outside of British novels. <' The Firebrand ” Joins the outlaw, El 
Sarria. in an expedition to kidnap the (.lueen-Regent and her daughter, 
tile (|>ueea of S|iaiil. They first rescue these exalted personages, then 
lake them to the Carlist camp, rescue them a second time, and finally 
land in the Cristino army, where all are properly rewarded 

Thrills abound throughout the narrative. In one place Rollo awaits 
execution as a traitor, sruukes unconccrocdlv the last inch of his ciga¬ 
rette before the pointed guns of Carhst soldiers, and is rescued at Ilic 
final second by his Spanish sweetheart riding In Iiarelinck with proofs 
of his loyally. .Again, slie saves him from the torments of the Inquisi* 
lion ns he lies stretched on the rack. 

The author of "Tlie Raiders," if nut of " The Stickit Minister.'' is at 
last " in his ain countree ” 



THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, 

A SHOKT IIISTOHY Of Tllf MISSISSIITI Vsi LSV. Hy James K. llasmer, 
Ph.H.. I.l,.t>., Member «f the .Miniirsma Hisiurlcal Sucieiy, Author of 
Hingrsphies n( Young Sir Henry Vane, -Samuel Adams, and Thotnoa 
Ilalchinson. ftolh. sx?!* in., ija pp„ illusIraleU, Price, (i.io net. 
Houghlon. Mifflin ft Co. 

P ROFESSOR IIO.S.MER. whose studies in American history have 
won a conspicuous place in the national literature, brings to his 
present task a notable fitness and cquipmenL He has spent most 
of his life in or on the border of the region he describes, and his memory 
is charged with the events that mark its development, from the adminis¬ 
tration of Von Buren to that of Roose¬ 
velt. He has traversed the groat ba¬ 
sin from the mouth of the river to 
northem Minnesota, and has had in¬ 
forming experience of tho aboriginal 
peoples, as well as of the races which 
have displaced them. The book is 
timely. The centenary of the Louis, 
isna purchase is at band, and the 
Mississippi Valley.Ls about ta become 
politically complete, the last unor¬ 
ganized fragment of its area being 
about to receive (it is supposed) a 
formal constitution. 

Starting from the prehistoric val¬ 
ley, the author considers brierty the 
antiquity of man in that vast basin, 
the primitive aboriginal life, the 
"long house,” and the clan, sachems 
and chiefs and councils, communal 
customs, totems and wampums—snd 
the Mound-builders, Then come the b|ianlards—Pineda and Narvaez 
and Esteraneco I" Little Steve"), the first negro to find a foothold in 
a region where the two races were to dwell together in a conjunction 
so fateful to both: and Coronado, sagacious and Intrepid pioneer; 
and finally the disaster of De Soto, and the exhaustion of the colonizing 
energy of Spain. 

Mr. Iliismcr's relation of the advance of the French from the north is 
marked by conditions and incidents emineiiily picturesque and dra¬ 
matic. It is tho romance of Jean Nicolet, and Marquette, and La 
Salle, of the discovery of the Ohio md the naming of Louisiana, and 
the founding, by Iberville, of New Orleans. 

And then the inevitable—the advance of the Anglo-Saxon from the 
east. Walker at Cuinbertuiid ilap, the defeat of Braddock, the seizure 
of the Ohio Valley, the cession Iiy France to Spain of western Louisi¬ 
ana and New Orleans: and, later on, the Revolution in the Mississippi 
Valley, the evolution of Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clarke, the 
portent of the school and the camp-meeting. 

It is then not tong to itioj. when the First Consul, grasping at imperial 
supremacy, resolved to sell Louisiana to the Americans, in order to 
strengthen the bands of a power already commissioned to challenge 
British arrogance. .And so, with his first imperial nod. be doubted the 
area of the United States. Such an accession had never been contem¬ 
plated. and was even regarded with embarrassment and alarm. 

Wltii unexampled rapidity ait that teeming region has been occupied 
and bcid by a robust and resolute race, alert and vigorous. “ It is rea¬ 
sonable to say," says Mr. Hiismcr, "that the great West, the America 
beyond the Mississippi, is the creature of the locomotive." What ships 
dia for old Greece, railroads have done for the later state ; and in the 
management of their complex machinery, the control of their intricate 
affairs, a higher tvpe of man has been demanded, and developed—a 
mull more iudtcioiis. vigilant, alert, circumspect, resourceful, punctual, 
than were Iiis progenitors. 
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IN BOHEMIA’S HAUNTS. 


notti, * TK>n-.J*»PP- 


and “ The Cliff I>wel1ers.” Id this book he gives a vigorous 
pictnrc u( art and the Bohemian atmosphere In which its devotees 
exist “ Under the Skylights*' of studios In an unnamed Western elty. 

There are two long stories and one 
sIioTl one. of which " Little O t;rady 
w. The Grindstone" la very much the 
best. 

In the first story, " The Downfall 
of Abner Joyce"—a young author 
radically at variance with Browning's 
“ God's in his heaven—All's right 
with tile world "—has made a hit with 
a biKik entitled " This Weary World,” 
which comprised twelve short stories, 
“twelve clods of earth, as it were, 
from the ver)- fields across which he 
himself, a farmer's boy. had once 
guided the plow." “ Warmed by bis 
own puasionaie sense of right, it [tlie 
a.iil) steamed incensc-like aloft and 



HENNV B. rULLCN. 


book. Belly Dobbs has suffered all and more than Esther Waters did, 
but the utter absence of any spirit of revolt on the part of Betty i* 
what marks this book as entirely different from all others dealing with 
the same subject. This very matter-of-fact tone will very likely hurt 
the popularity of the book. There is not enough shudder to it. The 
"harrowing details" arc told so simply that one hardly notices how 
harrowing they are. 


LIFE IN THE GHETTO. 


Invia 


cried to the blue skies for justice.' 
The Inst sentence is a good "speci¬ 
men brick " of >lr. Kullcr's dcliber. 
ateiy applied rhetoric. I Its sedate^hu- 
mor and conscious poise suggest Henry James, slightly oecidcntalixed. 

This crude, worthy Abner Joyce drifts into the city with a raw an¬ 
tagonism to " Society,” chibs, liquid stimulunt.s, nnd the " I'ncamed 
Increment." and soon gets in touch with m Bohemian set who practise 
art. Ilh downfall under the blighting amenities of '• Society " and love 
are conscientiously portrayed. His marriage to Medora Giles sister of 
one of the Bohemian artists, finishes him quite as a rectilier of world 

Little O'Grady, in the second story, is delicious. He works in ptas- 
tlna. and bubbles over with fierce enthusiasm fur his betters' work. He 
sixties all the time with the most human Celtic emotionality. The 
'' Grindstone •' la a bank, whose new budding offers unlimited pussildll- 
ties for the decorative artist. I low the hopes of the " Bunnies” are 
stirred ; how they are miserably blasted by I'bilistinic consideration ; 
bow little O'Grmdy forces his way into the very cuiincii-charobcr of the 
directors and denvers a huge piece of his incalcsccnt mind to them, 
till he is thrown out; and how the one genius in the Bohemian crowd, 
finally, witli the little Irishman's aid. marries a sweet girl, is extremely 
entertaining. Ignnce Prochnow, this genius, is sbarplv and adequately 
etched. Yet one does not like him half os well a-s the ebullient little 
O'Grady. After all, novelists should lay to heart the truth that the 
noble human is the most compelling typo they can create. 

The last story is on the lower plane of extravagant satire on Art. A 
country bumpkin reads something about painting by :i clerical dilet¬ 
tante, Ur. Guwdy, and forthwith devotes himself to making portraits of 
the squash I from which he derives much fame and coin. 

Mr Puller's humor is quite his own. Like Henry James's, it *' smells 
of the lamp.” but his causticity is more robust lie knows human na¬ 
ture, and hiB character drawing has free bnt just lines. 



HOW THE OTHER HALF ENDURES. 

A CEXrLEWOMAS OF THE SLVMS. By Anoir Wakemao Being the Aula, 
biography of an UId Woman as Cliroolclr<l by Annie Wakeman. Cloth, 
■snio, 3,] pp, Price, li.jo. L. C. Page * Co. 

T his book with its tawdry binding and its unfortunate name is a 
remarkable book. It is not literature, it is a piece of life. It 
represents the point of view of a certain class of people who live 
in the slums, in a way that almost no other book has done before this. 

Must books that deal with the somber lives of women of the lower 
classes, especially those women who have a certain refinement of 
nature, and through one reason or another have been brought to des¬ 
perate want, have been written through the author's personality. Take 
“Esther Waters," for instance, a book very real and terrible, but 
terrible with malice aforethought- There is a voluntary bicaknesa 
in the manner in which Mr. Moore tells us of Esther's forlorn wander¬ 
ings from place to place. The reader's soul is wrung with fear and 
pity, as the author intended it should be ; and so in almost all similar 
talcs, brutality is piled on brutality and suffering on suffering. ''Cfo 
to," says the author, " now I will show how awful is the life of the very 
poor." Ill the " Gentlewoman of the Slums " there is no sucb atteifipt 
made to present a gloomy picture. The reader secs the life of the poor 
from the other side of the fence, that is to say, from the point of view 
of the poor themselves. The storv is quite uniingcd bv the jiersouality 
of the writer. It rends as thougb'Bctly Dobbs hod friiin lime to time 
told the story of her life to the author, who had then made a literal 
transenption of it. There Is no attempt at a plot or a dramatic cli- 
max of any kind. Betty Dobbs rambles on. branches off on irrelevant 
details, and the author even has the temerity to let her indulge in the 
pietisms of her class, in the phrases that are true enough to life but 


: Oass, By Mariha WnUrDsiein. Cloth. jH x s ia 
Jewish Pubikaliun Society of America, 

T he novelist nowadays is often a contributor to the 

science of sociology. Besides the iatcrest of his plot he 
often information to give as to modes of life and thought of ouu 
of-the-way coniinuiiitles. These " Idyls of the Gass " (the " Gass” is 
the Judensgasse or Jews' street) subserve Glis purpose. Besides their 
intrinsic interest, they give a very 
full and attractive account of the life 
of the German Jews before culture 
and education broke down much of 
the older tradition. The mainstay of 
the Idyls is the character of Margam, 
the grandmother of the Ghetto; and 
an attractive study she makes, with 
her shrewdness and charity, and her 
pride in and love for her grandson 
SbimmcK. In such a book as this It 
is tbc atmospbcrc that counts, and 
Miss Wolfenstein ha.H succeeded In 
giving the atmosphere of the old 
Jewish life with remarkable success, 

Her pictures, tlio primarily intended 
for Jews, deserve to attract the Gen¬ 
tile world who have so much curi¬ 
osity to enter into the inner feelings 
of the Chosen People. 


WILD ANIMALS HE HAS KNOWN- 

Vouxa lURBAaiANS. By Ian Maclarrn. Cloih. jiy x r'v in., 31! pp. Price. 
»i.)snel. Dodd. Mead & Co. 

T his breciy chroniete of boy Scots at Mulrstown Seminary will 
beget a kindlier glow of feeling for the kcv. John Watson in 
its readers, and make noi a few of them smilingly wish they 
could hear that worthy divine preach a sermon ! The note struck by 
Thomas Hughes in "School Days at Rugby," where Tom Brown has 
his immortal fight with “Slugger" 
Williams, is the keynote of the book. 

The “ Young Barbarians" whom 
Byron speaks of as playing about the 
rugged consort of the Dying Gladi¬ 
ator could not have bad more genial 
boy •• cussedness " in them than tlie 
brood of Muirstown Seminary. The 
author, as if constrained to mild de¬ 
fense of such straighi-from-tbe-shoul- 
der dealing with Ills beloved theme, 
remarks; "It maybe disappointing, 
but it remains a fact, that the hu¬ 
man history of the ages is repeated 
in the individual, and the natural 
boy is a savage, with the aboriginal 
love of sport, hardy indilTcrenee to 
circumstances, stoical concealment of 
feelings, irrepressible passion for 
fighting, unfeigned admiration for 
strength, and slavish respect for the 
strong man. By and by he will be civilized and Christianized, and 
settle down, will become considcraie, merciful, peaceable—will be con¬ 
cerned about Ills own boys having wet feel, and will preside at meetings 
for the prevention of cruelly to animals ; but he has to go through his 
proces.s of barbarism. During this Red Indian siagea pbilantlirupUi is 
not the ideal of the boy." 

Every hoy in Muirstnwn Seminary is of the Red Indian sort. They 
fight, play tniant. cm np tricks in recitation hours, own Muirstown. and 
arc rigorously birched by a wonderful bom schoolmaster. Duncan 
MacKinnon, whom tliey only knew—and love—as " Bull Dog." 



sentimentality. Ym 




for sparrow I. Neslie, Dune Robertvin. the awful Dowbiggins—wretched 
little muffs T—Bull Dog, Mousy, laily-like Mr. Bvles, Speng's father, the 
horse-seller, the pompous Itiiilic.—you know them all, anil you feel 
about them just as Ian Maclarcn does. Mr. Marlaren has addeel a fresh 
young laurel to his liierary crown by this extremely modern, thorough. 
--s..,!--..-.I -e .1- ■—1-'• Young Barbarians.' 


sympathetic synthesis of the endearing tt 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ttir l.iTfCRtRV rJic».!(T la to rec«>pi of tha fol. 
lewloe book*! 

*<Jr»«k ATt.“—T. W. Hoormaocc. (A. W. Rlaoo 


e Reiant. (John 


*Co.) 

•Rnolerie Cbriitianity, 

‘Either Hilla, Houaemaitl.*—Caroline I'artona 
CTh* Abbey Pre«.) 

'How to Cootrol CirciiiBtiaoce*."—UrinU K. 
Oeitefeld. (r.ealefeltl l‘ubliahins Company, !■.» 

■The Diamond Necklace."—Pram* Funck-Breo- 
Uno. CJ- H, Llppineott Company.} 

-The Pour Epoch* of Woman'* Life.--Anna M. 
Ualbralth. (W. B. Saunders A Co) 

‘The Methodist Year Hook."—Edited by Slepheo 
V. K. Pord. (Eaton A Main*, 

-Mo*e* and the Prophet*‘-Milton S. Terry. 
(Eaton A Main*, ti.) 

-The True Thoma* Jefferion.-- Willian Eleroy 
Cnrtl*. (J. H. IJppIncott Company, D l 
-SnnIiKht and .Shadow*‘-C. C. Dai 
Kimberly Publlihinx Company.) 

“Love'» Itinerary J. C. Snaith. (U. Appli 
A Co,, paper, (o,jo t 


CURRENT POETRY, 


The War Spirit. 

by AKTIIL'K STMINOt'R. 

He lat behind bia rose* and did wake 
With careless handa thoie paiaion* erlnf 
That nanKht but War and Blood nnd Tear* 


/ F you are not convinced from my previous 
advertising that my system of Physiological 
Exercise will do ail that I claim for It, the 
fault Is In the advertising and not In the sys‘ 
tern Itself. 

When I tell you that I teach a different kind of ex¬ 
ercise, something new, more scientific, more rational, 
safer and immeasurably superior to anything ever 
before devised, I am but repeating what thousands of 
prominent men and women are saying for me who have 
prohted by my instructions. What b so strong as the 
testimony of others ? 

Mr. J. Logan Jones, Vicc-Pres. and Secy, of Jones 
h. I rrry. Gotids Co., of Kans.as City, Mo., after yc.-irs of gradual but certain decline 
m Eleroy phvsically and mentally, had a complete collapse. It was impossible for him to 
sleep without medicine and he went without natural sleep for the period of about 
iHudum. months. He tried the best physicians to be h.id, traveled almo.st constantly, 
l>eing unable to remain long in one place; took hunting trips in Colorado and a sea- 
coast trip to Northern Maine, with no appreciable results. He had been consti¬ 
pated for .sixteen or seventeen years and had to take physic constantly, never 
I having a natural action. 'I'he following is an extract from a recent letter to me: 
A little over ten months ago I took my first exercise from you, and under the 



•nght bi 


m dim. 


So u'er their win* dlil Ur*at Od«« *lt and DOd, 
Ordaininc War—a* it befell: 

Men, drunk with drum and trumpet, talked uf 
God. 

Aud reeled down blood-woabed road* to HelL 
—In December Jfinriman. 

The Prison. 

By ARIHL'R .Syuns*. 

I on the prieotier of my love of yon, 

I pace roy aoni, aa priioned culprit* do. 

You ataod like any Jailer at the gale, 

And I am fevered, cbill. aud deaolate. 

Weary with walking the damp dungeon-Boor, 
Cursing ynnr name, and Inving run the morn 
Per crying curac*. If I could bui keep 
Yoor thought away but juat enough to aleep 
One calm night through, I might enjoj' ibe atari; 
But now I ccc beyond my pnaon-bar*. 

Night and day. nothing; only Iron ru*t. 

And window* blackened over with wet du*t. 
White I waiilnmbering. half awake. I heard 
A voice that apoke a little poliooou* word. 

Subtly ngalnit my ear: it laid that all 
These berred invention* are fantastical, 

Tbeae four nnfriendly wall* I tonch and see, 

A wiifni dream and no rcnllly. 

And that I need but waken to be free. 

A canning but a foollah voice ! f know 
Your wall* are aolid, itabliihed long ago. 

Not for one only : here'* name after name. 
Carved on the itone*: I'll add my name to them. 


Ontxide. I bear, a 
A Douod a* of the voices of 
And banda that beat again 
Crie* of revolt, and only tt 


II yet In 


6%imLRouBonds 


lAIL 
lOAD 

For conservative investors. Interest payalile 
1*1 <4 January and July; havr paid same paal eveyean; 
Fdleea Vca/alo run; principal payable in Onid. Earn- 
lagu ol Ruad doeble iiird charge* and sleailily Increasing 
PAce par and aorued initraar. IttaMUiaatiun* tfoo and 


, circumstances consider the tr.Tnsformation a positive miracle. Will say th.it I am 
getting to be quite a giant I weigh more than I have ever weighed in my life, 
and my muscular development is something wonderful 1 sleep soundly, my diges¬ 
tion is good, constipation a matter of ancient history, and do more work than I ever 
did in my life and enjoy it all the time.” What could be more convincing, and do 
you wonder that he is enthusiastic ? I could name hundreds of others who have 
received similir results but it would not make the system any better. But if you 
will follow my instructions for a few weeks I promise you such a superb muscular 
development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that 
intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essenti.il to success in life as intelli¬ 
gent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin 
nor assist nature with a dose of physh^ 1 will give you an appetite and a strong 
stomach to take care of it: a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich 
blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; 
a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature 
designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of 
physical and mental energy. I will increase your neri'ous force and capacity for 
mental labor making your daily work a pleasure. You will start the day as 
a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. 
1 can promise you all of this because it is common sense, 
rational and just as logical as that study improves 
the intellect. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus 
whatever. My system is for each ii 
vidual: my instructions for you would 
be just as pcrson.il as if you were 
my only pupil. It is taught by * 
mail only and with perfect s 
cess, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before 
retiring, and it is the only one which docs not ' 
overtax the heart. 1 shall be pleased to send you 
free valuable information and detailed outline of 
my system, Its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupUs. 

ALOIS P. SWOBODA. 

S72 Waatarn Book BMs., . CHICAGO. 

f pubUoatloa vheo writing to 
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Patent Elastic $|R 
Felt Mattress, W. 

We wnuld like In i«nd you nar book The 
Ten of Time." It has 72 pages of (ext and 
handsome illnatrations, all describing the 
Osicrmoor mattress and its ancient rival, the 
hair mattress. A postal card will bring it. 
Perhaps yon do not want to bny a mattress. 
You spend ew-lkird 0/ your h/t in bed and 
you iHOHlii be interested in knowing what 
you sleep on. We can convince you that 
hundreds of wtUkn'rwn persons find that 
"The Ostermoor” fulfils every demand of 
economy, comfort and sanitary precaution. 
Scad far Free Book, “The Teat of Tliae." 

Tht OMcrnmr^fsitrto l» nnt tov sate s( sny «iir« 


SLEEP ON IT JO NianTS 



Express Chorfes prepaid ts any point. { 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 

119 Elizabeth Street, New York. 

JfV Aitv ar.cn> t'Sar.A/i. 

Semd/tr/rrt ittt," Cimrtt CaiiMM,” 


-In honilon SatarJ^r Kn-t/tf. 

Reaurgam. 

Ilr Thom.ss HsiLt.v ALi'lticil. 

All aitently, and soft as strep, 

Thr snow (rll, duke on flake 
HInmnrr, spent Ranh land dream ol ftowere 
Till spring.tiine bid you wake. 

Airain the deadencs] bough ehall bend 

t>b miracle, of mtraclee. 

Thle tile that follows death \ 

—In f>ec*mber lUtftr't Hafjtint. 

The Storm. 

By CiiAiii.es Elmeu Jrsyt.v. 

Hark to the sullen roar nf the nnbarred tbunder; 
1, there martyrs’ btoud to-night on th’ arena's 

Black, black is the robe that the lightning renilr 

bike the reddened dagger's gleam In a llorgia'r 
hand! 

Fast, ah how fast the rain-drops come a-plash- 

Ing, 

Tears (but a tlmiisnnd broken hearts lent flight! I 
The wrath .Vchilles roused the wavesaie lashing j 
The wo of Babrloo sobs. In the wind to night. ( 
In Uecember fjy^aev/fj. | 


Whist Lessons Free. 

A $20 00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your de,iler. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet. "Simple Whist," 
teaches principles of the game in an even¬ 
ing. .Mailed lor 2-<ent stamp. 

Paine'S Dupucate Whist Trays. 

Neat, Compact, 
Durable — must 
satisfactory for 
ilaying Duplicate Wbisl. 
Cuds are easily inserted 
and securely held. 
Every detail patented, 
soM hyduittwerwriie Infringements prosecuted. 
The U. S, Playing Card Co.. Dept ggSadesetLaSL a 



personals. 

The Only Coloreul Mayor In lit 

nun in Monad Hayoil, MKa.. ha, thedi, 
leing the onlv colored mnvor in tl 
elate',. In Leifir'i « er*/y I l>ecember 51 
leacriptinn of hi, career : 


AUTHOH.S!E';i 


Pu/ing 5 % Per Annum 


SM.M tan* 
Vpw»rd. 
Ruckonad 
from Day of 
Daponit artd 
PdQuartar- 
Iv by Chach 



INDVSTRIAL SAVINGS S, LOAN CO. 


Beadari nf Tux Lirwunr Dtanr are naked to bmbUoo U 



Df.fl AMATION yyeetWeaipdt the EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Reproduces every 
pleasure sound 
can give. 

© 


EDISOX RECORDS 


men I <■! 

hje pfiirclfil lilt'I’biinograph. With the I 
rw retarder pcrlrct records can be ■ 
i.i,le .11 Inline, Nine improved Phono- I 
rapbs Itiim $10 to $100. I 

lATIOStl. I’lltlVCM.It.tl'H <'»Wi>ASV. ■ 
V. efkr. Iltlkik It, rkkM,lMki. Ill Mated tin ■ 
Fartin Dryartntiil, It Mir Slrvrt, Ira lirk. H 



BauscK & Lomb 
Plastigmat £-6.8 



Bausch & l.omb Optical Co. 


Incartwentcd iho* 

New Vork ROCHESTER. N. Y. Chicago 
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((on inttch Klniiration. Ilia cjimr haa 

iic«n un> u( unuixai iotcreat, kft ll« waa lioni m 
■lave on the pUnutionof JvlTeraim [Mvia in Mia- 
aiaaippl. Noticing the kioy'a biigtiinean the late 
l‘reaideDtn( the Cuntrderacy made of him a auri 
of body aervant. and he wna taught to read aod 
vriie. With Ihia atari he practically educated 
taimaelf. and when tha alave* on the l>aci» plantn- 
tion were liberated, Moutgumcry alarted north tn I 
earn hia living. He ai'eiimulated a few thouaand I 

idea of founding ntown for the Induatrioua mem- 
bera of hia oarn race who conid obtain work from 
the whllea.andwli« were iinaucceaeful In working 
for thcnaaelvea. lie leaned plot a of ground which 
he had piirclMied at a low rental, with the reault 
that negro families flocked to thin portion of Mis- 
alMilppi from all portiona of the Cnif -Siatea. To¬ 
day the town lian a population of nearly i.oco, 
contains several Important i>iduntries. as well its 
chorcbes and acboola. It is what might be called 
a one-man town, for the mayor has planned and 
carried out about everything of importance in it. 
It is the msrkel for a sectiun of the country Afiy 
to sercoly-fire miles around it, and one of the 
moat important railway statlonn on the Illinois 
Central." 

Congremmao Llltlencld's Love of Borsoa. 
When Charles E. Littlefield wan a yonng lawyer, 

horsen which he drove in a span. He declaren 
that if be ever falln he will fall like ancieni Troy, 
mined by a horse. .Sava Tikr Sa/yrJjy /Trvaia/ 
/bj/ (PhiUdelphiai: 

"The; apectacic of a young lawyer riding In 
a narrnw-seaied buggy drawn by two robust 
horaew Impressed them in the same way as would 
(he alghl of an old lawyer smoking two cigars at 
one time. The Congreasman still dashes ovsr 
Knoa Coiintr behind bis two horses • When 1 go 
oat to ride,' aaya be, ‘I don't want to fool with 
hills I want to keep going all the time.’ Thia 
same trait applies to other activities of the Maine 
Congressman, as bis Washington saaocUtes can 
nnw testify. 

-Not long ago a local verse writer penned s 

second Maine district was compered with a trot- 
ting-horae. He waa held forth aa • going without 
blinders nnt afraid of the cars' and the poet en- 
thuaiaatically declared tliat he didn't need a 
check-rein or bit or curb, and that where you left 
him there wonld yon Snd him. fnr he wnuld stand 
without hitching. 

"This IS said to be Congresaman l.llticfleld'a 
favorite bit of vsrae." 

Calve 's Cliateail.— When Madame Call* was a 
child she wandeied through the rugged country 
of Aveyrun, in Sontbem France, and selected the 
chktean that abe dreamed might one day be hers 
In the fnlneaa of time her dream was realized, and 
to-day ahe la the posaassor of the historic Ch&teau 
of Cabrlirca. Writing of this benutlfnl country 
home in Tde EwHing h>$t Iphilodclphia), 

Mr. William Armstrong aaya ; 

"The cbAtean baa been restored as she pictnred 
it In her girlhood, and tlio, perhaps'u is not (ur- 
niabed with the gilded splendor that early yirath 
generally aelecta for Ha palaces it is at any rate 
mors approprials. 

"The place baa an air of ronfnnce about It, in 
keeping with Its medieval architeclure. which re> 
calla the dava when troubadoura sang their wiiy 
through the country about Aveyron. It is perched 
like an eagle's nest. Overlooking the beautiful 
gorge of Tarbes. The architeclure is Roman, and 
the masaive atone walls that hove ontllved gener¬ 
ations are picturesquely battlemented. 

"Madame CaIvS Is s very hoapitable hostess. 
There are always gnesta In holiday time at the 


I 


DO YOU EVER 
DUPUCATE ANYTfflNG? 

Here ia the rostest dupnenting; machine made—the most convenient. 
Simply write one copy on the typewriter or by hand, and put It on the 
machine. \ boy can print CO copies per minute by hand power; with 
electric attachment, UK) per minute. • 

No other is so rapid, so satisfactory, so cheap. 



The Dotary 

Ncostylc 



duplicates w kuiever can be 
written, typewritten or 
drawn. Makes all copies 
similar. Prints any number 
you want. Counts and dis¬ 
charges the sheets auto¬ 
matically, and 

Prints 

60 per Minute 


A thousand circulars or letters run on the Neostyle costs less than one- 
tenth the cost of printing. And it docs things at once. You can get out 
500 circular letters on it within ten minutes after the copy is written. No 
man in business can afford to be without it. 

Please let us send yon our book. 

NEOSTYKvC CO.. 104 CKurch Street, New YorK 
SS5 Deaboris St., Chicago 134 rrwzsKUn St.. Beatoa 



RIIRPFP.Q m 


ARE THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE GROWN 


at the cboktal wgctablc* or most beautiful Itowen 


yon Ihonld mad BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-so well known as the 
"Leading Amcricao Seed Caialognc.” II is mailed FREE tO all. Deucr send your oddiese 
TO-DAY. W, ATLEE BURPEE A CO. PM I L A D t LPH I A. 


TO Cl'RB A COLD IN ON* DAY 
Take lAzatlvn Brano-QuinbM Tahlett. All drug-! 
glau refund the money If It folia to cure E. W. 
brove'e aignatun la oo each box. gSe. 

Baadera of Tas LrrsaaaT 


SELECTIONS With an Introdue. 

FROM GOLDSMITH Uon by Edward Ev¬ 
erett llaJa, Umn. C1a(b.$|.oa. 

funk a WAGNALLS CONPANT. new YORK. 


I COLLAR d< |[ 
BUTTON d« I 

insurance" 


goes with our one-(Mece col¬ 
lar button. 


ICreRieitz & Co., 




Dtenr i 


wrlU&jt to 
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*£lnsH Q JSook' Case 
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^onstipatioi^^Iemonhoid^ure^^ 

Entona 

THE ORIGINAL WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 

by increasing the nutrition of 
the parts through absorption 

ruir ecstt a box kl an Dnioteti or ant, earcfullypaelMd, by man, postpaid, oaraccipl at prtea. 

vvvvvvvv 

SAMPLES FREE 


Current livenis. 
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“Daniel ” 
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Learn a Profession 
where SuCCeSS is 


Assured from the start 



Problem 

Cumpniri] (or Til* I.lirkAKV ]>icr!>r 
Hy A KM..1I I 


% m 

■ i t ■ 

k vn i a 

« ■ II « 

' < 3 S't 

■ 4 t ~ ^ 

^ & let 4 

■ ■ % V 


Wliite Six l-IrcTA 

rKi; >pipt: xK.r; *: ikil'p; xl'piSi 
U 4 - 1 .* 

Wbitc matr* In three movex 

Solatloo oi Problem*. 




[Flour as Food} you OBT 
I Flour that IS Food, 



♦ the barrel or package is < 
J the best assurance you can 
t have of its l>eiiig genuine 1 
t and the best flour made. < 

♦ H'Aair 7b<r*j P/rroEat'' i 
•9 oot liitre U, nend os , 
tnl. booklet {rih 

I The FrenUin Mills Co.. Lockport. N. Y. I 



<jt)Oglc 
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(JiiiiiKir.v 11, r.Kl-i 


The lamp with 
wrong chimney is 
like a letter without 
a stamp: Don’t 

Macbeth. 

My name on every one. 

If youH icftd jtwr »ddr«$$. I’ll tend you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimney to 
tell vou what nondier to get for jrour Ump. 

MaCBCTH, Pittsburgh. 



I THE POWERS 

'Heat Regulator 


.SSURES AN E\r* TEMPERATURE. 

No coal wasted. 

FITS ANY FURNACE 

010 OR NEW. 

HOT AIR. STEAM OR NOT WATER. 
EASILY ATTACHED. 
REGULATES ITSELF. 



"When the fickle appe¬ 
tite of tlie irritable con* 
valeecent rejects every- 
thing else you can think 
of in the food line, try 
him with a cup of beef 
tea made from 

LIEBIG £ 7 ” 

OF BEEF. Odds are that he takes 
it gratefully and fools better after; 



nearly half a century of triumphr nod the fact o{ 
his bavlnx deieated KoJIscIi in ilieir match oi sKo- 
6t by the score of y tot. Nevertheless, KoHscb was 
Dot lu the smith of his sirsngth until six years 
later, wheo he won the Empeior's priro in ParK 
et which time the depth and bnlltaoc}- of hit play 
seemed to Indicate that he waa the greatest mas¬ 
ter of that period. As a apedmen of the skill of 
these rival gienti we select the foltowing lioe 
game from the match referred to, as poesetelng 
features cliarecieristic of their different stylee of 
play; 

A Battle of tiik Uiahts. 


Kvaas Gambit. 


P- K « 

Kt-K Bj 

“-“lets 


jB-B, 

its? 

ap oj 

J Castles 
Q-Kl 
«P-K 


Kt j 

sV 

Subeeqoeni lo < 
which Is prsfsratili 


Hb. 


--jiinoation was lo... K Ki-K i 

•H 3. Cesilei; ii Q R—U s<), P-Kt 4, etc 
. I. counter stuck at onci 


Threateuing to win the g by Kt—R 4. 




It involves further 


■ ;P-K6ch! 
itPi P 
■e Ki s P eh I 

“^ZSVe-h 

» kTki ch 


It will be found npes 1 
itberllne of play would hi 


^■5 

K-Kii 




^ B 1 R cb 


—Commeote by Dr. Shapiro la Tke BtUimort 


The *' Bird Defenie.*' 


. From Im strottfit^t FoHrtnnth Comsfomdtnu 
^ oucitsLMSin. CAsrAxv. 


> Kl-K B ] Kl-g B 3 
i Kt 1 p g-Kt 4 

6 B s P cb K-K 1 

\ bTk* ■ : b‘ 


g 

14 p-g Kt 3 p. 

s’ch S 
19 Kl s P B 


Lasker end Janowski recently pleyed two ex- 
hIbItioD games In tbs Manchester (Bog.> Cbesa- 
clob. The first game, aa Evaoa, waa won by 
Lasker. Ths second, a Bishop’s Gambit, was 


Does Not Disappoint. 

The New Bueovery for CaUrrh Seemi 
to PotMU Bemark&ble Merit 

A new catarrh cure has recaatly appeared which 
so far as tested has been rmnarkably eiicceSHful In 
curing nil forms of catarrh, whetlier lo the head, 
tbioat, bronchial tubes, or la stomach a»d liver. 



The remedy is la UbM form, pleasant and cob. 
venicftt to take and no special sectecy le maintained 
na to what it oonuloa, Ihe Ublet being a scleotifio 


valuahlo and barmlest aatlaepUea. 

The safe nod effective caurrfa cnie may be found 
at aay drug store under the name of Siuart'e 
Catarrh Tableta 

Whether the catarrh la located In the nose, throat, 
hrtinchlal tubes, or stomach, the UbIeU seem to act 
with equal success, rnmovlng the stuffy fseliog In 
head and nose, clearing the mucous membraoa 
of throat and trachea from catarrhal sacretiona, 
which cause the tickling, oongblng. hawking and 
ganriag so annoyiag to every catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads lo utoeralioa, Id aosaa 
cases to such aa extent as to destroy the noee ea. 
tlrely sad la many old cases of calarrb the bones of 
the heiwi become diasased. Nasal catarrh gradoaUy 
extends to the throat and hroachlal tubes and very 


trouble, catarrh of the elomach. 



can have no effect on the real cause of the dixeeaa. 
An Internal remedy which acta upon the Mood U tbs 
only ratioDal iivaimaot and Stuart's Catarrh TahMala 
the lafeet of all Inievnal remedlea. aa well as the moat 
COBveolent and aatla/actcry from a madkal stand. 

Dr. Eaton racenUy stated that be had siicoeasfully 
used Btuarfh Catarrh TableU In old eliroolc casea. 


stroy the septum of Iho noae. He eays, ^ 1 am 
pleasantly surprierd almost every day by the excel- 
ieat leeulM fram Stuart's Osurrb Tablets. It la re¬ 


markable bow offectually they remove the exceesiva 
aeeretlon and bring about a hesdUiy oondltton of ths 
mooeux memhranex of the oosn, throat and ilmnach'* 


All druggtsu sell complete treatment of Ihe Teb- 

. 


« of Ihe varlouN fonne ci 







/ Pay The Freight^ 

wn sUp C. O, D. to any sutian In the United States for 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 


Has ft B-ln. Ikla. oven ITzlkzn. Ift gallao reservoir, bu-ge wi 

gnate, hiirra wood or coal, wrlyhs 400 lbs., lined ihrouk—-- 

OCABANTKKU TO BE AS BEPRK8ENTED. Wrtte for free deacrfptlvd 
circulars and testimonials from parlies In your eecthm wlw are using one. 

WM. a WILLARD. Dept. 17 .6«9 «• tth SL, SL LouIb, Alff 















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


If You Want To Know 


How to ipdl a word—consult the Standard Dictionary 
How to pronounce a word—the Standard Dictionary is 
moat authoritative 

What a word means—the Standard Dictionary will not 
fail you 

How to find the best synonym of a word—refer to the 
Standard Dictlonary'^it contains about 66,000 
The antithesis of a word—the Standard Dictionary alone 
contains antonyms ' 

When to use a hyphen in a compound word—the Standard I 
Dictionary alone treats the systematic compoundinK 
of words 

The correct preposition to use with a word—the Standard 
Dictionary Uiis you 


Where to get the choicest quotations—the Standard Die* 
tionary contains about 50,000 
How such a wide range of quotations was selected—they 
were selected from nearly a,ooo,ooo furnished by 
more than 500 readers of 100,000 books 
How to recall the name of anything - consult the finding 
lists in the Standard Dictionary 
How many vocabulary terms the Standard Dictionary 
contains—it has more than twice as many asany other 
one* or two>voiume dictionary, and over 79,000 more 
than any other dictionary 

That your £hiid is having the same opportunities as your 
neighbor’s children—secure for him a copy of the 
Standard Dictionary 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
ONLY COSTS $2.00 DOWN 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 

'^HIS is your opportunity. As the offer extends until February 22, 1902 (Washington’s Birth¬ 
day), we arc forming what we term the Washington Educational League. If you wish to join, 
cut out square coupon in right-hand corner of page and send it to us. When we have had enough 
responses to make the offer a success you may send fz.oo (in no case before January 20, 1902) and 
we will then forw'ard to you, transportation prepaid by us, the two-volume full-Russia, 20th Century 
Edition. The remainder (?20.oo) may be paid in easy monthly instalments of $2.00, about yc. a day. 

WHAT NOTABLE AUTHORITIES SAY 


Murk Twain: I have tmind that one can do without 
priociplea but not without the Standard Dictionary. 

Cardinal Tang^an, Archbishop of Westminster : The ad- 
miranon of literary England and the pride of literary America. 


The Sfedatar, London: Marvelously accurate, clear 
and precise. 

Sir Edwin Arnald: A notable and creditable piece of work. 


AVw Ttrk Herald: The most satisfactory and complete 
Madrai Mail, Madras, India ; A work of monumental dictionary yet'pnnted. 
interest and importance. • | 

IT IS FULL OF USEFUL HINTS I IT IS FULL OF FINEST WORD DISTINCTIONS 

For example, you may After dining with Gladstone, Beecher said, in answer to a 

PLEAD with the tyrant ; far the captive ; against oppres- ! question, «• Gladstone is an excellent talker, but a pwr eanyer- 
aion } ta the indictment; at the bar ; kefart the court; 


open court. 

HOPE u made up of expectation and desire ; we 
I desire '' do not ex^et; we may ex- 

Xu met MS ot desire; we hape for what 

Canvasser 


satianalist," During his famous trial, 

“They have piled up much evidence against you.** Beecher 
replied, “ Testimeny, you mean. There can be no evidenee 
of what never occurred.” 

Nowhere else caa there he louad aach floe diatlsclioas Is the neaa- 
loga of worda aa la the Foak k Wagaaila Standard Diclionanr 

SEND THIS 



Wft*hlngt(Mi 6tfuc«tlofuil C«upoo. 

iwftll cne in iKe Wafclini|:to 














HILL BROOK FARM 

The Owner Comments on GreLpe*Nvits 

A fanner with hit out of door work tnlght hare 
nsoMn to expect more tlian (lie average of bO'.mI heullli 
if be would nac proper food and hare It well cooked, 
but many of Iheiii. in middle aBe, auifer lormenta 
from dy»i>ep<«ia, and following ibal a weakened ner- 
Ton» traU'm. 

To show the ralue of a change in food we quote 
from a letter written by L. Flagler, owner of Hill 
Brook Farm. Charlottesville, Ya. 

“ I have ipent a very considemlile amount of money 
in trying to cure ray stomach trouble witli medicines, 
and hare changed climate several times. About two 
}'cars ago I was taken worse. My heart and kidneys 
gave me much trouble. I could not sleep nights. Was 
very nervoua. ililn and discouraged. Finally I changed 
my food and began taking firat>e'NuLs Breakfast Fikh], 
This agreed with me and I tliought I could sec niy 
way oul. so 1 have stuck to Orape-Nuts for a year and ■ 
a balfand gradually llieold troubles have disappeared. 

I have made splendid progress in houllli ami strength, 
sleep well and can now do a good day's work for a 
man of fifty years. 

I know that Grape-N’ula caused the change, and al- 
tbotigh I am now able to nsa other food as I like, still 
I stick lo CrapC'Niits because I know how It nourished 
me. aiirt bcsi<les, wife and I Imth like the foo<l. 

rs nothing has helped her nervous system like 
lU. We buy the />N.<d by the case and are 
iisiasllo III regard lo It." 
ain that nervous, worn out people can be 
:k to health by using Grape-Nuls. 


Annual 

Table Cloths and Napkins 

Lot No. I includes a special line of cdcbraled Iiish 
Tabic Linens, made by John S. Brown & Sons of Belfast 

25 % Reduction. 

Napklng. 

*sx«,at .. tS-M >.7!t 8 00 

Reihiml from...SOU e.7S 

...>5« a.O O sao tlW IO no is to 

Heduced from..T.Otl S.hTTjs K.ob iTw IS.CO 

Cloth*. 

lx«yards.at. gsuO tlW tlW >50 > ,6 * t.g 

llminml from. «.» »i0 t.OO 4.7a aul 6.79 

SxtH yinls, at,. .S»«o S.liO 4 aft am *,M 

Reduced frmn. SM 4.90 4.73 «.«« 7.29 A sa 

401 4» SCO 8.V> 7.M 

.. 4» a.i0 «M an H.7a lu.oo 

Thh**X!nd 
Flemish and I 

llemslilchcd Towels, Linen Sheets and I’iUow C 
and a full Une of Blankets. 

I4 page booklet about these goods mailed on request 

JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


1 A mencAn Authors' G«i hi ! *'1 <l«em )rour StAntUrd Itilcr* 

, ftmlul«^Scht>ol IhctibKiAry Aupenor to any finribr mkime 

1 llhAt kA» yn com* under mr 1 Isil to •«« aajr 

, foAiurt td Ike wotli (Kai cm fttM b« ccnnhcndod.'* 


I 

Rheuinttism 

THElTAKDARD INTERHEDlATr~ 

' <5^ SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


I 

1 ' 








j/ouhcwtacuraKhaumatiam. 

FUNIC ft WaQNALLS CO., Fuhs., NEW YORK 
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X Weekly Compendium of the (S)Ntempora\'eou5 Thought of the WoRict 


VoL M«,'No. i. Whole No. hiJ.} 
—-— 


New York, January i8. 1902. 


1 Price per Copy, lOc. 



TOPICS OF THR DAY; 

Who U to BUme for the New York Tun¬ 
nel Dluiter?.69 

Radical Preai on Antl-Anarihlit Lawa 69 

The Preaident to Reriew the Schley Caae 70 

Eamlnga of $85,000,000 In Nine Montha 

for the Steel Tniat.yo 

A Poatal Official under Fire .... 71 

Cartoona: Suggeated Wayaof Prerenting 

. Reroltf.71 

Increaaed Coat of Llring.7a 

Labor Preai on the Arbitration Commliilon 7a 

MlUlonalree Geographically Conildered 

(with map).73 

Objectloni to Ending a RepreaentatlTe 

to the Coronation.73 

Phenomenal Figures of American Rall- 

roidf ... 74 

OermaA-American Paperi on the Vene- 

xuelan-German Tiff ...... 75 

Topics In Brief.75 


LBTTEWS AND ARTt 

Hr. Howella's Critical Standards . . 

An Austrian Appreciation of Swinburne 
Eugene Field: A Study In Heredity 
and Contradictions " . . . . 

State Censorship of ths Drama . . 
The Kaiser’s Speech on Art . . . 

Kipling's New Poem in Cartoon 
The Outlook for Southern Literature 
Notes. 


The Decline of Atheism.85 

Can a Man be a Christian on Fire Dollars 

a Week?. 8$ 

Dr. Dixon's Indictment of Christian 

Science.86 

Is Blble-Translating Becoming a Fad ? 86 

The Christian Awakening of Japan 87 

A Proposal to CanonUe John Huss 88 

Religious Notes.88 


FOREION TOPICS! 

How Much Is the King of England Worth? 
Germany, the British Empire, and the 

United Sutes. 

Tmats and the Russian Government 
Whet Redmond’s Tour Did for Ireland 
Cartoon: The Land of Utopia . < 
What the Spanish Bull-Fight Costs 
The Delay over ^e Danish West Indies 
Emancipation of* Turkish Women 
Points of View. 


SCIENCE AND INVF.NTIONt 

Is America Behindhand in Science? 

A ^ew Theory of Nerve Action 
Site and Mass of the Visible Universe 
Wonderful Arctic Mirsges .... 
New Ceramic Substance .... 
Cause of the Varlstlon of Latitude 
A Safety Steamship . 

The Psychology of the Lion 
The After-Dinner Nap . . 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY; 

Twin Humorists of American Demtftracy 93 
A New Incarnation of an Old Plot . 93 

Love and Venetian Glass.93 

The Religion of Caste.94 

Western Barbarism and Eastern Civill- 

lation.. . 94 


MISCF.I.LANROU5I 

Books Received.95 

Current Poetry.95 

Personals.96 

More or Leas Pungent.98 

Cnrrent Events ..99 

Chess.100 
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THB LIXERARV OIGBST 



flNTER VACATION TRIPS 

to Ih* WtST INDIES, SOUTH 
■ nd CENTRAL AMERICA. 
JAMAICA. HAITI. COLOM- 
hlA. NICAR.AGUA and COS¬ 
TA RICA. 

25-day crulaa with alap- 
Pvera. Includinc barih and 
maala, f 125.00, 


. ATLAS USE SERVICE 
Hamburg • American Line. 


I 



THE WESTERN, 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD. OHIO. 

Beautiful and hualthfnl location, one 
hour fiom Cincinnati, on Motion and 
Vandalia Kxpreaa rontea. Full Clau- 
kal couracs and * many eieclivea; 
Large Faculty and non-reaident lec- 
Inter*. Campus of 6j acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began SepL ii, 
1901. Numlier limited. Address 

LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., Prtsidtnt 




Bright'S Diserse and 
Diabetes in Life Insurance 


Thousands of men are now in danger from 
these diseases wilhnut knowing it. This is 
not an olarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable fact. Year after year the number 

'-who are Icrrified by ieaming. on ap. 

for life insurance, that they are ric 

_i enormous. They had no hint of their 

condition, until the rigid examination rc- 

This Btealtbiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases. To most men the announce, 
meiit of their condition conies as a death 

Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat¬ 
ment baa brought radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
nave been mainly persons of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 

Oursin^eaim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will invesli. 
gale our claims. We have seen and we know 
ibal our treatment olTers the suflerer a hope 
that can be found nowhere else in the world. 

Write for a copy of our History of Cures 
and how to secure a definite analysis. Ur. 
Tompkins' analyses and diagnoses always 
made without charge. • 




h Cs.. tnnr 5 . IIM UrMfeti. In 




Rheumatism 


Mr. Geo. B.Oemenlson, Attorney- 
al-Liw, Lancaster, Wis,. writes 1 
" In my own case I have benefited 
very much by taking TarUrlithine, 
its effects as a diuretic being marked ( 
and I also think that il fxas partly 
relieved the catarrhal troubles to 
which I am subicct. In the fail and 
spring.” 

Smd tor Fro* Pamphlet Mling 
you ho» to euro Rhoumatiem. 


Are You Deaf? 


TKo Morloy Ear Drum 


ind comiatuElr. 




U-*y (« .mog ..//V../ 
^ /«//r *. 

htlyri. 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept R 

19 South 16th Stroot. Philadelphia., Pa. 


_ fe, 

II .na RouffhS/Un‘ 

npASI 5 lA!N^L!i. 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1877 for 2S years 1902 

CANCER 



DRS. W. E. BROWN A SON. 


Music Learning at Home 

A >io.*o tUnj*. Vlollfi, oMur or 


pu|.Li n 


Fi/ik 
id pncncal 


'*He had small skill o' horse pesh 
ho bought-a goose ho ride onVDont bake 


ordina^ry sooips 



is S/\F =0 Ll 0 «- 

y Os cfiske oj-iKaind be convinced." 

Beadars ot Taa Limaar Diotar art hskad to maatloi 


frtaUii TSoixtuch, r5ifn|>^ 

uid be loQRbl to pby bjr aole any of the 
Fuinoa Oncan, HarinoBy and Compositia 
ScndAlo«>cclo«(fRe)bc«lklrl. Adikre«« 

U. 5. CORRE5l>ONDnNCe SCHOOL OP MUSIC* 
ji Uaton Square. Ntw York.N. Y. 




It CtAftl. 


CHEAP RATES __ 

**'^*TRAIt8^WTTirtIITAL 

P larksl klTMl, Okti*. is 4 M 1 *»t »Ui ttrsrt. In Twt 


]. jCan Sell Your Farm 

B*ai) MMrnpuoB and trlliiis prlM sad lum mv wnndM.- 
fuilf BUrmami slsn. w, M. OaTRANDBR. 
Kona Aiasnnsa bondlaa, rhlU.lstpBii, l-s. 


Lioogle 
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The Tunnel Disaster 

will cost THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COnPANY 
many thousands of dollars for Losses and Weekly Indemnity 


CARRY ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF HARTFORD 


The largest Accident Insurance Company In the world. 
Has paid over 373,000 claims for over $25,000,000. 



west indies 

Aa MmI la wiikh to spend • winter's 


UNITED FRUIT CO.'S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 

operate week!, bMoeea HOSTON awl PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA lad Jamaica, the auaalicwil 
twin aenw V. S. MaU Sieaw>li*|>. ; 
Admiral Daway Admiral Sampaon 


SaHlitta WtakI, tram Batlaa 

Fare for round trip, including stateroom 
accommodationa and meala, >75; one 
way, 

5 CND FOR OUR BRAimPUL BOOK 1.87 
WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE THE 
TRIP OR NOT. A 0 .NT FREE. 


Tboiiiptoii*t Ey« Watir 


Tka Standard o< Eacalleaca—amh Yaar. 

GAZERS 

ORIENTAL TOURS 

7S DAYS, SB30 *3 DAYS, ST«0 

laa DAYS, S»7B 

Laavtaa an Nortli Oarman Llayd Eapr a aa 
Alaamcra, Jan. as. Fab. aa, narcb aa. ipoa. 
P«Tli» and ibe Holy land.Comtantlnople. Orroee. 
and Italy. Ittnrraiir* emtmelnc aTory lutarralina 
and htatoilcal apoton tba Mediterruiana and In tba 


“Sunset Limited” 

(PALATIAL HOTEL OH WHEELS^ 

To CalifornisL 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 

5wp«rb Cqulpcn^nt Tim# 

Lmvc New Yerk T«*sd*y».Tkersderea Seterdeys 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 

349 Broaadwmy or I Bmtiary PL. N. Y. 


An Ideal Summer Tour' 

WUlwU Juiw iR.Ira Fnropa. vlailtoia PoitUwI.ri 
BaUWw. Hnlbod, Danmaik. .V<nra,, S.olca, Vlt 
Rua.u, Polaiul. Au.lna. narmany, SoiatfUwi, iiai,, 
Spain. AnoiamodaikmHmiied—atncUw^ra/rdau—pcr- 
aoaally conducted. M'riiaaloacc lor nrarmalionln | 
ReOPORD, 


A Shakespearean Classic 

FREE 


plAo B1iBkc«(>enrt>. 



la/Mlory OlotaarleB, 

CHtIcal CamnicnU.ot uo 
Halpa to tlie atndy of Urn 
Blaya, ivod ua your name 
ai^ addrran and ala 
ccatoInstanapa to (lay pnotoRe,an. ... .. 

vartl to you an elaacanuy printed copy o( 

** Shakespeare, the Man,'’ 

by Walter BaaehoL ThU eaiuiy la oold by other 
publiabera at M ceiila a copy. TV Itta It we will 
Bend a One phototrrBTure piato of Rhaknip,>arB, 
and a colored chrotnaiic plate ri-prearntlnir a 
aoeoe from one of the playa. and biota nmardina 
the Mudy of the playa We make tbia offer to 
enable im to rlre you aome iaformalioa rrsard. 
Imc the beat Shafceapenra aver puMlabed. and It 
la made only to reliable men and women. Bead 
name and addrean and ilx caati In atainpa to pay 

**]lemIoa Taa LirajUBT Dianr when wrltlBR. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E) 

yS FIfIk Avanna. New Yerk. 


FLORIDA 

TAMPA BAY HOTEL 

TAMPA. FLA. A. E. DICK. Manainr. 

Fme GoU Cotarac with Turf, Putliny Grana and Teea. 


Readcra of Tut LrmtaaT Dmnr 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 

BCLLCAIR. FLA. HARVCY « WOOD. Leaaeoa. 

Finest Golf Courve in the South. llantifijeB dririnic u4 
•atliaff. Throush Pullnuui last train service. 

i-d--i_- -a- Pkmt SyvteM. 


Lioogle 




THE LITERARY DIGEST 


DELIVERED TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS FOR ONLY $1 DOWN! 

A itrMit work mwklnB orory Importuii hbnnrlcal fort In ib* woriiT* btstory lootaatly arrrwiilblo, nod onmMDlBK In one coorrolent Tolunir all the Tllal 
featurraof A Library of Ualranai Hlalory, A Oeocrapblnal OasetUor, A Polltlrai Compemllaa. A BiOKraphlnal IHetlonary, A IMe- 
tionary of Lltomture, and A Htndeata* Vade-Macnm, 

A.«. Wiikliuoa, A.M„ M.D^ PIlD., Patent Office. Waidilnctun. D. C.t Row any Uterary man couM be wllbouta ropy In bJa llbuM I oan't 
well •««. No family with children at acbnol or academy ran affot?to Vi without it a> an eduratlooal aid of the nrrateet potaibla merit. It will 
•ara a bitty writer and compiler many au hour In itellloK data or rarilylnc Unae be already haa " 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 

Complied by CHARLES E. LITTLE 

CimpUrr of " Hutarieal UpAft,” ’■ BMical IjpAft and Sidt Ughur «lc.. efe. 

The Cydopeilla ffirea the notable erente of uoirenal hlatory from the enrlleU timet down to the preeent. All the ibttet and ereola are entered In cbrooo- 
lodlral onlar. Orer two hundred thotuand faeu are preaented. elawllled under topiot repreteotinic every department of Intereet. Tliie work thua com- 
bluM within lu corere the featurea of a oomprelirmure outline of the world't hiatory. a bluftraphlcal dictionary, a Keocraphlral Kaiatteer, and a cyclopedic 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.* 

WHO IS TO BLAME FOR THE NEW YORK 
TUNNEL DISASTER? 

S all the people of Now England who come to Now York 
City by rail, and a large fraction of those who come here 
from other parts of the country and from Canada, enter through 
the Park Avenue tunnel, tlie wreck last week by which scvealcea 
persons lost their lives and two score were injured is a mailer of 
widespread interest. The New York tiewspajicrs are especially 
concerned over the accident, ami they do not hesitate to locate 
the blame for it. The engineer who ran his locomotive into the 
ill-fated train pleads that he did nut see the signal lights on ac¬ 
count of the thick smoko. The new.spapers accept this pica, and 
remind the New York Central directors that their attention has 
bcca called to the smoke auisaace. and the udopttou of electric 
traction in the tunnel has been urged for years, and they Iiold 
the officers and directors of the road responsible for the rcstilt of 
their failure lo act. One of the most outspoken papers in Now 
York is The Journal ; one of the most conservative is The Eve- 
ning Post. The Journal says; 

**Thc owners of the Now York Central Railroad are rospua- 
sible for the dcatb.s which occurred in the tunnel yesterday. 

"Those deaths, or rather those murders, occurrctl because the 
owners of the New York Central would not spend the money ^ 
necessary to make their road safe. 

“They preferred prescat pmfits lo the safety of the ptiblic, aad 
they therefore touk a ca.sb coasideratiou for the lives sacrificed in 
a needless disaster." 

Says The Evening Post: 

"Wherever the technical responsibility for yesterday's catas¬ 
trophe in the tnnnel maintained and oficrated by the New York 
Central may rest, there can be no doubt that the moral responsi¬ 
bility is borne wholly by the officials of the railroad to whom the 
continuance of this public nuisaace is due." 

About all the other papers in the city .Tgree that if the road 
had been using electric traction ia the tuanci the wreck victims 
would probably be alive to-tlay, ttome of the papers that express 
this opinion are The Tribune, The World, The Mail and Ex¬ 
press, The Herald, and The Press, The Times, ft very conserv¬ 
ative paper, says; 

"The directors of the New York Ceatral and Hudson River 


Railroad , . . have done the iiesi they could, and they have sedu¬ 
lously refrained from saying or doing anything which would lead 
the public to believe that they were honestly trying to do the 
best that could be done. The conditions existing ia the tunnel 
have long and justly been the cause of public complaiut, and a 
recent grand jurj* made them the subject of presentation. What 
have these gcutlenicn done or authorised others to do lo warrant 
the belief that they caretl what the public thought or the grand 
jury said? 

"An accident sirailai to tlmi of Wednesday last occurred in 
the tunnel between Eighty-fourth and Eighty-fifth streets on 
the aotli of February, iSiji. A 'wild-cat' shop-train, goiug from 
Forty-second Street 10 the Mott Haven yards, was skijipcd for 
some reason in the lunuel, and while thus stalled was run into 
and telescoped by the New linven local train which followed it. 
Seven (lersons were killctl and many injured. The inquest 
which followcti was the must thorough tccbaical inquiry of which 
there is record. It was a painstaking and extremely intelligent 
investigation, lasting many days, and resulted in a verdict that 
the engineer of the New Haven train failed to see the danger 
signals which should have caused him to stop fats train because 
of the smoke and steam which filled the tunnel. The jury called 
for better ventilation of the tunnel, but no attempt at better ven¬ 
tilation has been mude. 

"The same thing has bapiwncd again from precisely the same 
cause. Should the jury in this instance make a similar recom¬ 
mendation as to ttiiiuci ventilation, the disposition of the maa- 
agenient would probably be to receive it ia silence and ignore it 
as impracticable. This is not likely to be permitted. The direc¬ 
tors of the road nuiiiitaining the tunnel nuisance have shown 
that they can not be irustctl to do what iatclligcnt self-interest 
should have prompted them to do long ago. Any further tolera- 
tioa of their iadifiercnce to the public comfort and the public 
safety will be rendered impossible by the fact that every officer 
of the new administration having jurisdiction in the matter will 
exhaust his powers to compel the imniediato reform of the tunnel 
conditions. If they fail, the legislature will find itself tinder 
the necessity of effective action. The corporation is very power¬ 
ful, but scarcely |iutverful enough to compel the people of Now 
York to tolerate the continuance of the present tunnel condi¬ 
tions.’ 


Radical Press on Anti-Anarchist Laws. — The 
radical papers deprecate strongly any legislation aimed at 
the Aniirchists. Free Sotiely, iin .Anarchist paper published 
in Chicago, declares that President Roosevelt's words on An¬ 
archism in his iiie.ssage are "a pitiable exhibition of stupidity 
and Ignorance." aud the editor, who writes in a personal vein, 
goes on to say: "Instead of showing the least knowledge or dis¬ 
cernment, it is simply n rehash of recent newspaper ravings dur¬ 
ing a time of panic. I had credited Roosevelt with some iiide. 
peudence and intelligence; but I must admit that I was a victim 
of 'dope,* and committed the folly of giving credence to sonic 
current reports." The Missouri Soeiatist (SL Louisj thinks that 
any law against Anarchy may easily become a "most elaltnrate 
secret political spy system, which would be used against any 
IKilitical agitators who opixise the Administration "; and the Chi¬ 
cago PublU (single-tax) says similarly; 

"Confiding creatures alone imagine that federal laws against 
‘ Anarchy' would be enforced only against men with knives, 
torches, pistols, and bombs. It is impossible to draft a law such 
as President Roosevelt pro|iases which could not be enforced 
against labor-union speakers and piqiers by a federal administra- 
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tion in sympathy with employer!:; against Democratic speakers 
and |>ai>ers ]>y n RejnihlicHn Administration; or against Repub¬ 
lican s]>eakers and papers by a Democratic Administration. 
The dangers of centralization from Mr. Risisevelt's recommen¬ 
dations for the punishment of 'Anarchists.' a recommendation 
as vague as it it weie for the punishment of 'bad men,’ are too 
great to be invoked as lightly and thoughtlessly as the President 


THE PRESIDENT TO REVIEW THE SCHLEY 
CASE. 

HE newspaiMtr interest in the latest phase of the Schley con¬ 
troversy is noticeably languid. The rejiort that the Presi¬ 
dent will permit Rear-Admiral Schley to appeal to him from the 
decision of the court of inquiry is treated at sonic length in the 
BOWS columns, but editorial comment on it is in many cases per¬ 
functory. or lacking entirely. “It is ditlicuit to understand," 
says the Boston Herixlii, “why the President should voluntarily 
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reopen the case, or what Admiral Schley should expect to gain 
by his so doing, unless the further agitation of the subject shall 
be regarded as a gain by him." Some of the Schley papers, 
bowover. arc glad that the matter is to lie taken up again, and 
are advising the President as to what his venlict should be. 
The Jacksonville Times-L'nien says; “If the President should 
decide in favor of Admiral Schley, the Sampson-Schley contro¬ 
versy would be ended. Public sentiment is iilmost unanimous 
in the belief that persistent and gross injustice has been done. 
The controversy will never be ended by a decision that outrages 
the almost unanimous verdict of public opinion." The Baltimore 
Sun observes similarly: 

“If Mr. Roosevelt really desires to 'end the Schley contro¬ 
versy'—and to end it in away which will satisfy the vast major-' 
ityof the American jieople—he has only to disapprove the ver 
-diet which most of his fellow citizens have condemned. Justice 
for Admiral Schley Is the demand of the people of all parties and 
of all .sections. The President has a great opportunity to promote 
the interest.s of the navy, to serve the cause of justice, aud to re¬ 
spect the wishes of the jieople. It is an opixirtunity which he 
should welcome." 

On the other side the New Vorjt Sun says; 

♦ '"When the apiieal is made to the President in behalf of Rear- 
Admiral Schicy to reopen and rehear and. of course, reverse the 
findings of the court of inquiry, two gentlemen must in justice 
be considered, namely. Kcar-Ailrairal Ramsay and Rear-Admi¬ 
ral Beiiham. A<lniira1 Dewey wc may leave out of the case. 

“Ramsay and Benham have been assailed for their conclusions 
by the Schley p-irtizans a.s th« they had lieen guilty of corrup¬ 
tion. The accusation against the Nary Department of‘trump- 
dngup' evidence against Schley having been blown into air by 


the investigation, Schleyism turns for another target of abuse to 
the ollicers whose duty it has been under their oath and under¬ 
standing of the testimony ollercd to make it known that all criti¬ 
cisms of Schley made by the Navy Department, and, more, were 
true. There is no man. no repntation, no principle of honor 
that Schleyism would not destroy to satisfy its prejudices. It 
now demands for its victims Ramsay and Benham, who, fur the 
digiiityof the navy, if fur nothing else, are not to be surrendered 
except upon the most convincing proof of the justice of the de¬ 
mand. Of such proof the objections to the findings of the court 
already filed by Schley's c<ninsel do not afford a trace." 


EARNINGS OF $85,000,000 IN NINE MONTHS 
FOR THE STEEL TRUST. 

T he announcement at the quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Corporation last week 
that the earnings for the first nine mouths of its existence 
amount to $34,779,298 arouses considerable remark. The New 
York Il'orM, for instance, wonders if these "plethoric profits* 
might not move the steel combine " to be as generous to Ameri¬ 
can as to British buyers of its products." It says: 

“It is now selling steel mils, for example, in England at $22.so 
per ton, after paying the railroad and ocean freights. The oceaa 
freight alone is $5.11 |ier ton. So that American steel rails are 
really being sold in England at $17 per ton net. 

“The American price is $28 per tun—$11 higher than the Eng¬ 
lish price. As 2,000,000 tons of steel rails are consumed in this 
country every year, the steel trust is collecting at leust $22,000.- 
000 a year from its American enstomers in excess of what it 
would eagerly accept from its foreign customers for the same 
quantity of rails. 

"In view of those $85,000,000 net earnings in nine months 
would it not be reasonable to take off the Dingley duty of $7.84 
per ton on steel rails? That would briug the American price 
down to $20 per ton, which would still be $} a ton more than the 
trust is selling them for in England." 

The New York Tribune thinks these profits are " not phenome¬ 
nal." It observes; 

“The report of the United States Steel Company showing the 
earnings for the first nine months of that titanic corporation's 
existence makes the head reel with the size of the figures. That 
a total of uet earningsof nearly $85,000,000 should he piled up in 
nine months by any company, no matter what its size, would 
have seemed to our forebears like the wildest dreams of an Ara¬ 
bian romancer. This gigantic industrial consolidation, with a 
capital that approximates our national debt and an income 
greater than that enjoycti by any civilized nation in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, may well give pause for consideration. It is so 
vast and complex a piece of industrial and financial machinery 
th.it the mind can not grasp it en uiaise. and must therefore con¬ 
tent itself with an examination in detail. But are the company's 
earnings as stupendous as they seem to lie? 

“The capital of the company in bonds and preferred and com¬ 
mon stock is well over $1,300,000,000, and on this capital the 
yearly earnings bid fair to reach a total of $i 10,000,000. Large 
as this sum is. it amounts to less than 9 % per cent, on the entire 
capitalizatkm; and this, for au industrial conipanj*, is not .siu- 
jicnduus. In this depaitmcnt »f business greater returns are 
looked for than in others. The general rule is that a feast or a 
famine always prevails, and that the good years must care for 
the bad. This is peculiarly so in steel. Mr. Carnegie was once 
quoted as saying that a steel manufacturer was either a prince 
or a pauper, due, of course, to the alternation of good and bad 
years in the trade. Were the proportion of earnings to capital 
the same in n million-rlollar corisiration that they nre in the 
United States Steel Company, they would come to some $85,000 
annual]}'. After deducting interest on the iHind.s and setting 
aside projiortionate amounts for sinking funds, depreciation, re- 
.serve, etc., the surplus for the year carried over would approxi¬ 
mate something like $iS.oou. which, while it would eticotiiage, 
would not wildly exhilarate the owners of the niillion-dollar cor- 
IKirntion. 

“The report of the great steel corporation affords pleasant 
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readinK for the shareholders, and reflects jjieat credit on the 
management of the company. At the siime time it is not so 
phenoir.iial as to create wild entbnsiasm or to cause the v.'ilues 
of stcei securities to advance to unduly hi^li figures." 


A POSTAL OFFICIAL UNDER FIRE. 

DWIN C. MADDEN, third assistant postmaster general, 
has brought down a gwsl deal of criticism upon himself 
from the smaller papers, especially the radical ones, for some of 
his recent rulings in regard to the admission of newspapers to 
the second-class rates. One radical paper. The Chaliengt, was 
excluded from the second-class list on the ground that it was de¬ 
voted principally to advertising the editor and his ideas, and 
so eame under the head of "publications designed primarily for 
advertising purposes." The editor hit U|ion tlie idea of transfer¬ 
ring his magazine to Toronto, where it was immediately admit¬ 
ted to the Canadian newspaper postal rates (one-half lower than 
the rate in this country), and he is now publishing it there under 
the name of WHskirt s Magazine, and under the postal treaty 
between Canada aud the United States our )»st«Hicc dejiart- 
tnent has to receive and circulate it. Mr. Wilshire finds that lie 
is saving money hy this arrangement, and says it is difficult for 
him to pose as a martyr, but he will do his l>est. Another radi- 
-cal paper, Ike Appeal to Reason, was threatened with exclusion 
because one-third of its mailing list was made up of names of 
people whose subscriptions had been paid by others, who took 
this way of spreading radieal doctrines. Mr. Madden said, in a 
letter to the editor of Tke Appeal: 

“There is no objection to a reasonable mimlierof subscriptions 
by one person for another, when not for an ulterior purpose. 
But when such subscriptions amount to a considerable part of 
the claimed list of subscribers, and they are paid for by persons 
manifestly interested in the circulation of the publication be¬ 
cause of the doctrines it advocates, or because of the goods It 
advertises, they have uniformly been held to bo not 'legitimate ’ 
within the spirit and purpose of the law. Therefore, except for a 
reasonable number paid for by others, not because of the doc¬ 
trines advocated or the goods advertised, the legitimate list of 
subscribers required by law must be made up of persons who 
pay for the publication with their own money." 

This has raised a great outc-ry among the radical papers, who 
think that they see behind these rulings a desire to jiersecute 


and suppress the radical jiapers “because of the doctrines they 
advocate," Mr. Madden, in reply, points out that he recently 
admitted to the list l-ree Sat iety, the Chicago Aiiiirchist paper, 
and says that “if the department designed to discriminate 
against any class of publications, it surely would have thrown 
out an Anarchist sheet." The rudical papers think Mr. Madden 
should resign, an opinion that he does not seem to share. 

A more general criticism is made by the Chicago Puklie, a 
single-tax weekly, which thinks that the second-class privilege 
for ncwspajicrs, and the privilege of receiving mail, sometimes 
denied the |>ersons guilty of fraud, are matters of commercial 
value and of |>crsonal right, and should be passed upon by the 
courts, not decided in an arbitrary way by a government ofliclal. 
It cites several other cases similar to the ones dcscrilied above, 
and says: 

"It is this irresponsiibliiy of the )x>stmaster-general over sec¬ 
ond-class matter that constitutes the real objection to that de¬ 
partment of the postal service as now administered. Ho is given 
judicial )iower: be uses the power iinjudicially. It is left to him 
to decide, for instance, wliat constitutes ii legitimate list of sub¬ 
scribers. He docs decide, but arbitrarily in each ‘individual 
case.' And in virtue of liis decision, without the aid of a jury, 
withont public examination of witnesses, witbont any inquiry 
that can truly be called a hearing, but simply through ex parte 
investigations by bureau snixirdinates, valuable property rights 
are ruthlessly destroyed. For the good-will of a periodical is a 
pro)ierty right; and It de)>ends u|>on second-class mail privileges 
for existence. Yet the (lostmaster-gcneral cuts it off from these 
privileges by his mere dictum. He even cuts it oif, when ho sees 
fit so to do. ill advance of his decision and while he makes his 
investigation. 

"Nothing could be more prejudicial than conduct such as we 
have here traced to the second-class bureau of the postal depart¬ 
ment, The value of periodicals is as hrittleas glass. It depends 
so much upon their regidar delivery to subscribers that a volun¬ 
tary suspension means abandonment. Enforced suspension 
therefore mean.s suppression; and denial of mailing rights, tho 
only temporary, is equivalent to enforced suspension. No bu¬ 
reau of the Government should have that jiowcr. No bureau of 
the Government should be allowed thus to trifle with the prop¬ 
erty rights of even the humblest publisher. 

“And only a week or so ago the news despatches told of orders 
issued by the post-office authorities at Washington to slop the 
mail of thirteen investment companies doing business at Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., upon charges of carrying on business under false pre¬ 
tenses. Now it may be that all these people are swindlers and 
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ought to be denied the nse of the niaiU. But that iii not the 
question. The question is whether the prerogative of deciding 
that they are swindlers, and of denying them the use of a public 
service which has come to be a necessity of social and industrial 
life, shall be summarily and irresponsibly exercised by an ad¬ 
ministrative officer at Washington. Is 'due process of law* 
obsolete ?" 

INCREASED COST OF LIVING. 

T HE advance of the cost of living in the United States has 
of late attracted much attention in many of the financial 
jonrnals. Dun’s Keviest'. one of these journals, recently pub¬ 
lished a statement giving the prices of the different commodities 
on January t. Compared with July t, 1S97. these prices show an 
advance of 40 per cent., while there is a decrease of 16 per cent, 
compared with the cost in l86a The most notable advance has 
been in breadstuffs. TA< Jteview continues 
*' Examination of the index number table shows that the farm- 
ing population receives the greatest share of enhanced prices, the 
rise in breadstuffs falling little short nf 90 per cent, while meats 
rose nearly 30 per cent, and dairy and garden prodnets 75 per 
cent Much of the latter gain is due to the change in season, as 
eggs, milk, etc,, are all more expensive in winter than in mid¬ 
summer, but this factor enters into the record and can not be 
ignored." 

The New York Financur, in solving the cause of prevailing 
high prices, tell us that during this period of advanced prices 
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there has been a marked degree of prosperity. In this prosper¬ 
ity the amount of visible money in circulation and the per capita 
circulation count for little. "Part of the latter is permanently in 
banks, and the larger percentage is passing through these insti¬ 
tutions from day to day." It continues: 

“There has l>een a gr.adual rise in ])er capita circulation in the 
Unitesl States, it is true, over a scries of four or five years, bnt 
the rise in values, it should be understood, has been general the 
world over—at least until very recently—and has taken place re¬ 
gardless of per capita circulation. Coincidently. wages have 
increased. Per capita circulation has nothing to do, as will no 
donbt be conceded even by roost rabid advocates of the quantita¬ 


tive theory, with shortages in crops, or other accidents of nature 
that establish the qnaiitity of fo<xI or other necessities. If we 
have a shortage in one commodity it is only logical that prices 
should rise. On the other hand, the cycles of pros|)crity, which 
seem as recurrent as the tides, bring about a demand that for the 
time being absorbs more than the average volume of supply, ami 
we havo the B|>cctaclc of rising prices. But coincident with this 
advance there is usually a similar impetus in the distribntion of 
profits to the wage-earner, and with it also a condition of wider 
buying power which aids in sustaining a higher level. These 
are the familiar phenomena of prosperity. The whole structure 
rests on confidence and ermlit, and theoretically, having estab¬ 
lished this basis, there sliould be an indefinite continnance. It 
need not be repeateil. however, that such a condition is im]K>s- 
sible. Some one makes a mistake, a ItKal failure is magnified, 
and men become at once fearful of the future. The process of 
retrenchment disturbs the whole fabric of society, and prices 
begin to fall. Then the cost of living, measured in index figures, 
is lowered, but ax a matter of fact the comfort of living is prob¬ 
ably lowered in a similar degree to the majority, since their op¬ 
portunity for work is curtailed. The whole question revolves 
around the principle of credit, and its corollary confidence. Vis¬ 
ible money is only an unimportant factor. In support of this 
theory we have only to refer to the disaster attending the forced 
issue of silver dollars in this conntry from 1S7S to 1C93. to the 
panic of 1S57. following a rise of $483,000,000 in gold and paper 
money, and to other incidents of like nature which might be 
mentioned. Finally it may bo stated that the bank circulation 
in England has been falling for fifty years, and in the face of 
this fact the standard of living has been steadily rising." 


LABOR PRESS ON THE ARBITRATION 
COMMISSION. 

T he trade-union papers take a very different view of the 
new capital-labor arbitration commission from that ex¬ 
pressed by the Socialist journals quoted in these columns two 
weeks ago. The labor papers think that the new commission 
(which was discussed fully in our issue for December 2S) is of 
serious and promising importance. The Satioual Labor Irib- 
UHS (Pittsburg), for example, declares that the tribunal "can not 
help doing vast gisid," and it believes that "it will usher In a 
better era for American labor." The same paper continues: 

"It is certain that there will be no industrial disputes of any 
consequence in the country in which one or the other side will 
not appeal to the tribunal, and there is not a great corporation in 
America, any more than a lalmr-union. which could afford to 
ignore the challenge. 

"If such a tribunal as this had existed a few months ago wo 
do not believe the steel strike would ever have liapiiened, and 
here is the annual convention of the miners of America approach¬ 
ing, with the inevitable wage question lowering along the hori¬ 
zon. It is reassuring to think that, if that convention shonld 
raise any issue that the coal-operators should oppose, the arbi¬ 
tration tribunal, composed of men of the highest character and 
intelligence representing conspicuously and authoritatively all 
interests and all classes, stamls by ready to interpose its iteacefiil 
offices and decide all questions of controversy in a manner which 
will be equitable and will, without doubt, carry public opinion 
with it overwhelmingly. To have such a resource is a boon to 
both capital and labor and a blessing to the entire nation. In 
view of the costliness of strikes, it is a wonder that wo did not 
have something like it long ago." 

TAe Vnitrd Mine-W'orkfrs' Journal (Indianapolis) calls the 
conference and the resulting commission "the grandest achieve¬ 
ment of organized labor during the past year," and says; 

"It is not expected that it will banish all industrial strife; 
there are and will be selfish employers and stubborn employees. 
Between these there will lie war. Hut (or those imbned with a 
spirit of fiiirness and justice there will be misunderstandings, 
which arbitration will clear up. Organized labor alone, we 
think, will profit by the work. Individual grievances presented 
by individuals will not receive attention. With this, then, as 
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An object organixcd labor can face the future twelve months with 
the calmness born of coulideace that its rewards for it will be 
manifold. 

"It may seem optimistic, but it looks as if the shadow of the 
approaching millennium was projecled upon the screen of indus* 
trial affairs when John Mitchell. Charles Schwab, Mark Hanna. 
Samuel Uompers, Bishop Potter, and Archbishop Iieland met, 
put their feet under the table, and discussed ways and means to 


MILLIONAIRES GEOGRAPHICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

T he names of 3,546 men and women are published in the 
new issue of Tkt World AtmaHac, classihed by the States 
and cities they live in, under the caption, *'American Million¬ 
aires." The editor explains, in a prefatory ]>aragtapb. that "it 
is not assumed that the lists of these persons on this and the 


prevent industrial wars. The man who would have predicted following ]>ages a 
this ten years ago would have 

been laughed to scorn and " ! 

would have been deemed a , , . 

visionary." 1 

Tkt Labor World (Duluth) ' i 

j V M 

“The days of big strikes will / o/jg ^ i 

soon be numbered with the Z ‘ / 'Vwf- 

past, if the efforts being made j fOAHoj 

by the Industrial department J - -- ^ / 

of the National Civic Fedora- | / 

tion prove successful. While ^ / jvep / ^— 

the sentiment in America is ^ \ 4 / ITTah 

opposed to compulsory arbi- S CAt.N. j 

tration, yet no one stands op- > \llO \ / _ j 

|M)sed to arbitration enter^ j Y \ 

into voluntarily by tiKMte eon- ! V ^ j 

ceriied. Labor should never | ^ /of 

oppou arbitration when it has V —/ * j 

the right to choose one of the 1 / 

arbiters. Most men are usu- \ t ——Ll 

ally just—and none but such | ' ' V 

men should be chosen on a | 
hoard of arbitration—and when 
a case is presented to them, all 
can rest assured that a fair de¬ 
cision will be handed down. 

The success of the present un- L^—-- 

dertaking by the National Civic 
Federation will depend entirely 

uimn the sincerity of those interested. The most prominent 
ployers in America, the leading labor advocates, and som 


I every instance accurate"; 



says, ”b very careful, syst 
e both completeness and ac 


^atie effort has been mode 
racy." All the lists have 


.St noted citixeiis of the country have given the project been submitterl to exj^rt opinion in the localities where the re- 


their hearty commendation. 

"It is gratifying to know that all skies are endeavoring to 
bring about industrial peace. When it is understood that all 


IKirted millionaires 
that there must be 


controversies between capital nnd labor are to be voluntarily K've herewith an outline map of the country, based on these 

submitted to arbitration, both sides will endeavor to have their lists, showing the relative density of millionaire population in 

case as near right as (lossible. to the end that it may be adjudi- the various States. North Dakota, for example, has one of 

cated upon its merits." jb^ni; New York, at tlic time of going to press, lacked six of 


Says Tkt Coast Starntn's Journal (San Francisco) : 

“It is still too early to pass any opinion as to the practical re¬ 
sults that may be looked for in this m-stter. Everything will 
depend upon the spirit that really animates the representatives 
of the different interests on the committee. Granting a mutu-vl 
spirit of consideriition for the interests of all concerned, a better 
uuderstanding of and more cordial relatK>ns between these in¬ 
terests Is bound to ensue. Contrary to the ipst dixit of many 
persons, the whole modern tendency of the industrial world is 
toward the prevention of settlement of. disputes by conference, 
conciliation, and concession. This condition, as it happens, is 
most marked in the conduct of the organised workers. So far. 
however, this tendency has found expression only in cases of in¬ 
dividual organisations, or at most of individual industries. The 
broadening, if only in a tentative way, of this tendency, so as 
to embrace the workers aud the industries of the country at 
large, is a great moral victory for the position of organized 
labor that may well justify even the most sanguine hopes for the 
outcome. 

"One thing is certain. The repuution of the men comprising 
the committee of thirty-six is a fairly good assurance that they 
will not go to their task hampered by any illusions, either as to 
their own or each other’s position and powers. So far as the 
committee has gone it gives promise of being a practical body. 
This of itself augurs well for substantial results from its future 
deliberations." 


having a thousand. The climatic or commercial conditions of 
the northeastern part of the country seem from the map to be 
most favorable to the growth of millionaires; the section bounded 
on the west and south by Minnesota, Iowa, ^lissouri. Ken¬ 
tucky, and Virginia, and including those States, contains all but 
406 of these interesting people. More than half of them inhabit 
the States touching the great lakes. Colorado and California, 
the gold States of the West, are the millionaire storm-centers of 
that part of the country, while Montana, with its cattle and cop¬ 
ier, and Texas, with its mauy kinds of prosperity, arc each com¬ 
fortably supplied. Mississippi has but three, i^nd Arizona, Ar¬ 
kansas, New Mexico, South Dakota, and Wyoming have only a 
pair of millionaires apiece. 

OBJECTIONS TO SENDING A REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE TO THE CORONATION. 

] HILE a con.siderable number of newspaiiers are taking up 
and approving the suggestion of the New York Prtts that 
ex-President Cleveland be sent to King Edward's coronation as 
the special representative of the United States, the New York 
Journal is loudly objecting to the sending of any special repre¬ 
sentative. " Examination of the records at Washington." it says, 
"shows that this country has never before deemed it fitting to 
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be represented by a special envoy at a coronation,'' and it asks; 
“Why, then, begin now?" The monarchical governments of 
Europe, it recalls, “Great Britain among them, refused to recog¬ 
nize the Paris Exposition of 1SS9, because it was intended to com¬ 
memorate the beginnings of the ever-glorlous French Revolution, 
which with all its blunders aud crimes was the grandest, the 
most beneficent event In humanity’s political history, , . , Why 



• TUK i.ios ar.MKMHi;Ks ORovtaS twists. 

KINO EoWaro : - Well, whsl'* llw nistter with you now 

The Bkiiish Lion: *1 understand tirover Ltcveland Is cominK to >t>a 
coronallon, and t think my lait needs protection.* 

- r*e MinHttftlit JturHal. 

should the American republic feel more kindly toward monarchy 
than monarchy does toward republicanism ? " It goes on to say: 

"Why should this republic concern Itself about tbe coronation 
of any king? Arc Euroi«ean monarclis given to des]>atching fleets 
and special envoys to our capital when we inaugurate our Presi¬ 
dent ? • 

"Surely not. And they are quite right, too. Crownetl heads 
have no reason to wish this republic well, for it needs only the 
spread of the American idea to make iin end of crowned beads. 

“The argument in support of our oRicial participation in the 
coronation ceremonies is that the act will be a graceful manifes¬ 
tation of friendship for tbe English |ieople. 

"In reality, whatever the intent, the United Slates will do the 
English people no service by assisting in giving seriousness to 
a ceremony of which a modern nation should be ashamed. The 
whole thing is absurd and anachronistic It will illustrate the 
survival of conception with which the democratic spirit of this 
ago is necessarily at war. And it will tend to strengthen politi¬ 
cal and social institutions which hinder the progress of the Eng¬ 
lish ]ieople. Caste Is the child of mon.Tichy, and caste is the 
curse of Great Britain. It accounts for her army in South Africa, 
officered by‘flannelerl fools at the wicket,' and 'muddled oafs 
at tbe goals'—a description of England's young hereditary aris¬ 
tocracy for which Kipling ought to be forgiven much beef-fed 
boasting. 

“Were the British republic about to iiisial its first presideni it 
would be fitting for the United States to send a fleet of honor, an 
envoy extraordinary, and otherwise to do all in its republican 
power to celebrate the advance of dcmocrac}'. But It is not fit¬ 
ting that the Great American republic should say to the English 
masses that it takes seriously and njiprovesand officially sympa¬ 
thizes with the medieval circus of which London is solemnly- 
preparing to l>e tile ring. 

"It is proper that at all suitable times and in every suitable 
way the United States should express amiable sentiments toward 
friendly peoples, but it is not right that our republican govern¬ 
ment should take a band in the pompous flummery with which 
Edward of England proposes to signalize his acce.sslon to a 
throne. It will be a glorilicatioii of the liereditary principle in 
government, an assertion of the divine right of kings against 


which tbe birth of our republic was a protest, and against which 
our republic will continue to be a protest so long as the Ameri¬ 
can people govern themselves. 

"Moreover, there is a consideration, subsidiary but not nnim- 
portant, that mnst not be overlooked. 

“Who is to pay the hundreds of thousands of dollars which it 
will cost to send Mr. Cleveland and a fleet to England? The 
American people, of course. The Government can not get a 
dollar except by taking It from the |>ocket of the citizen by taxa¬ 
tion. Every citizen, the very poorest, will have to contribute to 
the fund which it is intended to squander in taking part in tbe 
circus performance which King Edward wilt give in compliment 
to himself for having done the British people the deathless serv¬ 
ice of being the son of Ins mother. 

" 7Ae ye«rn<i/hopes that Congress will have something to say 
on tbe subject— that Americans will rise in both House and t>cn- 
ate to protest against tbe Administration's contemplated waste 
of public money fur a purix>se so foolish, undemocratic, and per¬ 
nicious." 

The Baltimore A'ru-r indorses tlie objection made by TAf jettr^ 
Md/. and says it "is thoroughly well taken." The Philadelphia 
Ltdgtr, however, says that such talk Is “mere demagogy." 


PHENOMENAL FIGURES OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 


R eports recently issuerl by the Treasury Bnreau of Statis¬ 
tics and the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
two-flftbs of the railroad mileage of the world Is In tbe United 
States, and that there are employed in the railroad service more 
than a million men, a numlier larger than that of any standing 
army on the globe. Out of the 494,384 miles of railroad on the 
earth's surface. 109,37* mile* are in our own country, enough to 
build 33 double-track mads between New York and San Fran¬ 
cisco, or enough to go around the world eight times, or to 
many other improbable and useless things that seem to delight 
tbe minds of some statisticians, No other nation liegiiis to ap¬ 
proach this country in the matter of railroad mileage, as may be 
seen from the following tabic: 
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The growth of our railroad traffic in the last few years is no 
less remarkable. The Increase in mileage and In passenger and 
freight traffic, and the decrease in freight charges are related in 
the following paragrapli from the rejiort of the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics: 


"The railway mileage of the United States wa.s, in 1S30, 33 
miles; in 1*40, 3.818: in 1850, 9,031; in i8(x>. 30,636: in 1870, 53,- 
933; in 1880. 93,363 : in 1890, 166.634. and in 1900, 194,331 : and tho 
addition of the mileage construction for this year, estimated by 
The Katiway Age at 5.057 mites, brings tho grand total for 1901 to 
199,378 miles. It is only in more recent years that statistics of 
operation are available. According to the Bureau of .Statistics 
tigures, tbe number of passengers carried was, in 1887, 433 mil¬ 
lions; In 1890. 530 millions: In 1895, 539 millions; and in i9cx>, 
584 millions. The gmwth in the freight business is shown by 
tlie figures which stale tlie number of tons of freight carried one 
mile. These figures arc; I-or 1SS3. 39 bittions: for 1S87, 61 bil¬ 
lions; for 1890, 79 liilliuns; for 1895, 88 billions; and for 1900. 
141 billion tons.- While the length of railways and amount of 
treight tonnage have been increasing, the cost of transportation 
has greatly decreased. The average cost of freight transjiorta- 
tion as given by the Bureau of Statistics fignres at 1.34 cents per 
ton per mile in 1883; 1.03 cents In 1S87; 0.93 cent in 1890; 064 
cent in 1895; o.So cent in 1897, and .75 cent in 19." 

Tbe same rejiort gives some interesting facts about govern¬ 
ment ownership, as follows; 

"Of these half a million miles of railway in the world, it is 
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estimkted that about one-third ore owned by the governments 
of the countries in which they are located. About nine-tenths of 
the railways of Germany are owned by the national or state gov¬ 
ernments; about two-thirds of those of Russia are owned by the 
Government, and nearly one-half of those of Austria-Hungary 
are also owned by the Government. A large projiortion of the 
railways of Prance will become the property of the Government 
about the middle of the present century. In Italy nearly all of 
the railroads are owned by the Government but are operated by 
private companies which lease the lines from the Government. 
In Australasia nearly all of the railways arc owned by tbe gov¬ 
ernments of the various colonies, and in India a large proportion 
of the 35.03$ miles in operation is owned or guaranteed by the 
Indian Government." 

CERMAN-AMERICAN PAPERS ON THE 
VENEZUELAN-CERMAN TIFF. 

A GOOD deal of interest is added to the disenssion of our 
feeling toward Germany, in the present-Venezuelan im¬ 
broglio, by the fact that Germany has a larger representation 
among our foreign-born population than that of any other coun¬ 
try. It is reckoned that about 4.000,ux) of our people are f>f 
German birth or parentage, not counting those of the second and 
third generations. In view of this.it is of interest and impor¬ 
tance to know how the German-American newspapers feel about 
Germany, Venezuela, the United States, and the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. 

"Germany’s conduct toward Venezuela is perfectly justified," 
With these words the HlaiUt-Zeitung (New York) begins an 
elaborate editorial on the present Venezuelan situation, in the 
course of which it says ; 

“There are intimations—nothing oRlcial on the subject is 
forthcoming—that the German and United States governments 
have arrived at an understanding as to the steps to be taken. 
But all danger is not thereby obviated. Germany may find that 
the steps which she contemplates, and which our Government 
has sanctioned, may not answer her pur]x>se. The question will 
then arise whether any subsequent action can with equal facility 
be made the subject of agreement. We must not forget that the 
American people are easily excited, and that at their head is not 
a man who lota himself bo led by calm consideration and who is 
cool-headed enough to stem public opinion in a period of extreme 
agitation, os Lincoln once did in the Trent affair. Congress is 
in session and contains Hotspurs enough to make the danger 
greater. Hence arises the possibility that, with American and 
German war-ships present in Venezuelan waters, too great prccip- 
itaucy on one side or the other may lead to unpleasantnesses." 

The Monroe Doctrine has nothing to do with the case, proceeds 
this authority, because it relates only to territorial acquisitions 
on the American continent by a European Power. The paper 
concludes by urging coolness and self-control until Germany 
goes too lar, when it will be time to warn her. Far lighter is 
the tone of the Morgen Journal (New York), which thinks it 
might pay the United States to buy Germany's claim and then 
collect fiom Venezuela. A handsome compliment is paid the 
newspaper press of this country by the Cincinnatier Volksbiall, 
which as.serts that American newspapers have shown great sclf- 
restraiut in dealing with the matter: 

"The possibility of a w.ir with Germany has been almost 
unanimously pronounced unthinkable, aud anything that might 
tend to it has been energetically repudiated. This attitude is 
very giatifying. It shows that the American press has gained 
in character and insight. It would lie fortunate if the German 
press imitated this good example.” 

President Castro, of Venezuela, has tried to provoke misun¬ 
derstanding between the United States and Germany by offer¬ 
ing the latter territory for colonial purposes, according to the 
WestUche Post (St. Louis), Germany*.s declination of the prop¬ 
osition Is evidence of her good faith. In administration circles 


it is admitted that Germany has gone further than any other 
Euro|)ean Power in acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine. She has 
too much on hand in Asia Minor and in Eastern Asia to attempt 
anything in the western hemisphere. The A'ew-Verier I'o/ij- 
seitung, which is Socialistic, deprecates the idea of war, but 
thus contemplates its possibility as a result of German occupa¬ 
tion of Venezuelan soil; 

"There can lie no doubt that during such a (lossexsion of 
Venezuelan territory things might eoitily hiip|>en that would lead 
to a conflict with the Unitctl States, especially if the latter 
sought a pretext for coming lo extremes with Germany. The 
Monroe Doctrine, whose intellectual pnigenitor was the English 
minister Canning, and which Bismarck, according to recent in¬ 
formation, oncecalled a ‘piece of American impertinence'—for¬ 
getting that most of the successful foreign (lolicy of all nations, 
Germany included, is Itaserl on such ‘impertinence'—this Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine is a true American invention. It resembles those 
American tools which can be made to serve a dozen different 
purposes, such as a corkscrew, a hammer, a screw-driver, a boot¬ 
jack, and so forth. And the Monroe Doctrine can most certainly 
be made use of to get up a war, if the people in Washington feel 
so disposed."—7'/' mat/e Jor Tiik Litkrary Dioest. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

THIS country bu ii|«.yya miles of railway, or vws versa.-rSr AWnidf 



Dr. boes’s perpetnal-life (resiinent miabt be a Rood llilnx (or some 
presldealial booms —The Bollimore Ammeau. 

The man who presented Admirat Sebley with a piano must hava takes 
him (or an RnRiish officer startiDR (or Sooth Africa.— 7Vle ifcMpari Orse- 
metdat-Atfrat. 

tT la naeiesa to leittbe ChicaRo Democrats to "Ret tORsIher." They did 
so. and it required Ihree plaloons of tbe police to aeparnte them.— /4c At- 
UhIa VHKttHttMH. 

In Iowa has been conftrmed rmpbatkally by every Iowa mao heard from.— 
74e Ctueate Tritmif. 


Whvx a preacher (alls from Rtace he falls far and bard. Rev. ('harles M. 
Sheldon has )uHt fallen Into poetry.- Rev. Sam \V. Small, who Is writing 
paraRraphs (or Ike AIIohIo CoitsIttHivn. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

MR. HOWELLS’S CRITICAL STANDARDS. 

T is not often that a great critic and a great artist are com¬ 
bined in the same man. Vet no criticism is so suggestive 
and interpretative as that of the artist himself. Such, at least, 
is the view taken by Prof. Brander Matthews. "Where is there 
any Inquiry into the principles of painting so penetrative and so 
subtle as Fromentin's." he asks, “unless perhaps it is Mr. John 
La Purge's? Where is there any discussion of the elusive art of 
acting so acute and so stimulating ns Cibber’s—unless it is Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson's? Of a truth, the'critics are not'those who 
have failed in literature and art*; rather are they those who 
have succeeded; and when accomplished craftsmen are willing 
to talk freely about their calling,the rest of us had liest keep 
silent and profit by what we can pick up.” He continues (in 
Tkt Fttrum, January) : 

**Of all the American authors at the opening of the new cen¬ 
tury, Mr. Howells is easily the most multifarious. It is as a nov¬ 
elist that he has presented himself most frequently; but be has 
also attempted the stage, altho no one of his original dramas has 
had the good fortune to establish itself in the theater. Helios 
revealed himself as a poet of somber imaginations, not made 
visible elsewhere In his works. He has given us a .series of 
charming books of travel. He is one of the most delightful of 
our essayists, with an exquisite felicity of phrase, akin to 
Heine's. lie is one of the most delic.'tte of our humorists, with 
a reserve that recalls Hawthorne's. And be- is a constant critic 
of contemporary literature, gracious of manner and courteous of 
phrase, except when expressing his scorn of what seems to him 
unworthy, mean, and base." 

The important part of Mr. Howells's critical work is contained 
in the following five volumes; “Modem Italian Poets” (tSSy) ; 
“Criticism and Fiction” (iSiji) My Literary Passions" (iSqs) ; 
“Literary Friends and Acquaintance" (1900): and “^Heroines 
of Fiction" (1901). The most aggressive of these books is the 
second named, and in it .Mr. Howells runs counter to most of the 
prevailing literary standards. Hickens. Thackeray, Scott, and 
Balzac, in particular, come under the ban of his criticism, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Anthony Trol¬ 
lope. Professor Matthews admits that he finds some of this 
critical writing "too insistent in its tone, too intolerant of the 
dullards, too impatient with those who persist in liking the 
things they ought not to like and in disliking the things they 
ought not to dislike.” Nevertheless, lie declares that Mr. How¬ 
ells isMnly pleading for the highest artistic truth: 

*' However great Scott was. and Dickens, and Thackeray, they 
were none of them perfect artists: they were great in spite of 
gross derelictions from the highest standard. This is what Mr. 
Howells has tried to make plain even to careles.s readers ; and it 
is for making this plain that careless readers arc not willing to 
forgive him. Nothing is more certain to arrest progress than a 
smug satisfaction with the ]iast—unless it is a slavish copying of 
the inferior models liequeaihed to ns by our more jirimitive pred¬ 
ecessors. Nothing is more helpful than a clear understanding 
of the merits and of the demerits of the early mostersT The mer¬ 
its are obvious enough, but the demerits need to be discovered 
and declared before they can serve as warnings. It is not a par¬ 
adox but a truism that the art of fiction is a finer art to-day than 
it was when Thackeray was writing—just as it was a finer art 
in Thackeray's time than it was when Cervantes was writing. 
As Mr. Howells puts it jiithily. it was the misfortune of Balzac 
that ho 'lived too soou to profit by Balzac'; and so Cervantes 
hail lived t<K> soon to profit by Cervantes. Those who refuse 
blindly to see any blemishes in the .nrt of Balzac or of Cervantes, 
those who persist in upholding Scon and Dickens and Thackeray 
as impeccable artists, need to be reminded that ancestor-worship 
is no longer esteemed the highest form of religion." 

The limiutions of M r. Howells's criticism, continues the writer, 
are not merely the limits of his likings, lie is no drifting im¬ 


pressionist with never an anchor to windward. He has a solid 
body of doctrine, and a creed of bis own to serve as a test. He 
demands that art, aud mure especially the art of fiction; shall 
deal with life simply, naturally, and honestly.—that it shall tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. "The ob¬ 
ject of a novel," according to the pertinent dictum which Mr. 
Howells translated from .Sellor Valera, “should be to charm 
through a faithful representation of human actions and human 
passions, and to create by this fideliiy to nature a beautiful 
work." Professor Matthews concludes ; 

"It may be said that Mr. Howells has sometimes seemed some¬ 
what overstrenuous in dwelling ujion the errors and the mistakes 
of the earlier masters; and this charge may be admitted withont 
hesitation. He has had to combat accepted opinions, and the 
combative mood tempts us to an overstatement of our own case 
and an understatement of that of onr opponents; and quite pos¬ 
sibly Mr. Howells has yielded to this temptation oftener than 
needful. It has l3ecn urged also that Mr. Howells has shown 
himself careless of projiortion. in that he has overpraised certain 
of his contemporaries while overdispraising certain of bis pred¬ 
ecessors ; and it may be admitted that this charge has now and 
then some slight evidence in its favor. Just as he drew atten¬ 
tion to the defects of certain novelists of the past, so al.so he drew 
attention to the beauty and the truth which he saw in the work 
of certain writers of the present, and which the duller senses of 
the public had not recognized adequately. But they are very 
careless readers indeed who have asserted that Mr. Howells 
really sets up Mr. J. W. De Forest as tlic rival of Thackeray and 
that he bolds Mr. II. B. Puller ns an equal of Balzac. They are 
not only careless, but perhaps a little stnpid also, and even a 
trifle malevolent. 

" Mr. Howells does not declare his theories merely to celebrate 
himself, as M. Zola has l)een accused of doing. He declares 
them rather because his character is forever forcing him to bear 
witness to the truth as he sees it. 1 n criticism os 111 fiction char- 
acter counts for as much ns talent—in fact, cliaracter is an ele¬ 
ment of talent. It matters little whether Mr. Howells is dealing 
with the art and mystery of novel-writing or whether he is him¬ 
self applying the secrets of the craft; we get the same impres¬ 
sion of the man—a man of a large nature and of a transparent 
sincerity, liberal in his appreciations, loyal to his convictions, 
and little hanqiered by mere academic restrictions." 


AN AUSTRIAN APPRECIATION OF 
SWINBURNE. 

A lgernon CHARLE.S S\V in burn E has lieen recently 

introduced to the Austrian literary public by Herr Otto 
Hauser, a novelist of some distinction, who maintains that the 
English poet has never had paid to him the appreciation due to 
his genius. The reasons for Swinburne's comparatively limited 
fame lie finds partly in the fact that his best work **api>eared at 
the wrong time," and partly ill his unconventkinality. “Besides." 
he adds (writing in the Seue freu Prtsse, Vienna), "his pub¬ 
lishers have put such a high price ujion bis books that many, on 
that account alone, have been unable to buy them." 

Herr Hauser propounds the theory that some of Swinburne's 
untamed strength is due to a Northern—probably a Scandinavian 
—descent. The name, he declares, is itself an argument in favor 
of this supposition, since “Swinburne " finds an equivalent in the 
old Norse wonl "Swinbjorn,"—a combination of wild boar .ind 
bear. On the other band, lie ascribes the vivid coloring and sen¬ 
suous beauty of .Swinburne's verse to the influence of Rossetti, 
whose influence over the English poet, be says, was deep and 
perm.'incDt. To Rossetti is attributed that artist's instinct which 
enabled Swinburne to clothe every thought and phrase in forms 
of purest lieauty. 

The writer anulyzes Swinburne's various creeds and theories. 
—his republicanism and alleged atheism. He says it is but nat¬ 
ural that Swinburne's earlier poems and ballads should have ap- 
]>eared blasphemous to Puritanical English society. They were 
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“intoxicating"; tliey "liter.ally clioko under roscK." Yet llie 
time will come when the world will rixe alrave narrow standards 
and prcjiidice>i. nnd will realize the masterly genius of Swim 
bnrnc. He coiicluUet: 

“Swinburne is not only a lyrical t>oct. Since Slinke«i>eare. no 
English |>oet has written drnmas such as his, nnd since Milton 
there has been no epic jsietry such a* his. But it is as n lyrical 
poet that he stands stipreinc. As n lyrical (xiet ho takes his place 
in the immortal triumvirate of English literature with the creator 
of ‘Hamlet ' and the author of ‘ I’nradUc Lost,’"—7Vn«r/<i/4’n 
mitiUj4/r Ttiv. I.itkkarv Uiukst, 


’•EUGENE FIELD: A STUDY IN HEREDITY 
AND CONTRADICTIONS.’* 

''I"' ilE above is the title which .Mr. Slason Thompson has given 
A to the two-volume biography of his friend, nnd he wishes 
tills title to be taken literally. It is the pur|>oscof .Mr. Tbom|>- 
son to rcpnKluce tlio man r.^tlicr thnii the antlior, —I'ield as he 
uplienretl to those wlin knew niul loved him for what lie was per¬ 
sonally. In his rlaily work, we are told in the jilt rod net i»n, the 
dominant note was that of fun and conviviality. “It was free 
from acrimony and controversy. He alsmiinated s|iccch-niakcrs 
and lamiKMincd (uditical oracles. He was the unsparing satirist 
of contcmiJorary pretence, * " Neither a sinner nor a saiut was the 
man who went into an ohi lMH>k>stoi'e in t'lncngu and liewihlered 
the matter-of-fact dealer in old editions with the inquiry." Uuve 
you an niiexpnrgaied copy of llaiiiiuh Murc*s “ Letters to a Vil¬ 
lage .Maiden "?.He svaiteied his (liitriinony gaily, and when 

the last inherited 

turned with equal 
gaiety to earning 
not only enough lo 
su]>(Mirt himself, but 
the wife and family 
that, with the roynl 
and reckless prodi¬ 
gality of genius, lie 
provided himself 
with nt the very 
outset of Ins ca- 

The first three 
duapters give an 
amusing account of 
Field's ancestry, 
showing that lie 
came honestly by 
that sjiirit of mis¬ 
chief and fl>>w of 
Ininior that never 
failed him during 
the whole eoiii'se of his life, :ind that was one of his most con¬ 
spicuous trails. " I want all the happiness out of the world 
that's i>ossible," he is reported as saying: "and," adds bis 
biographer, "lie got it not hltennittently and in chunks, but 
day by day and every hour of the day." 

Eugene Field was iKirn in .St. I.ouis in iSso, but bis mother 
died in his childlioorl. and ho and his brother Roswell spent much 
of their boyhood ill the East. Field's college and school days 
were unprofit.'iblc. He attended three colleges and partly be¬ 
cause of ill-licaltli, partly because of his love of "jest foolin'," 
accomplished nothing in any of them. Field's literary eduention 
was characteristic of the mon. The popular impression that he 
was scholarly from bis youth up is entirely erroneous. Practi¬ 
cally all his mental equipment, as fur as it was obtained from 





books, was Hci|nircd after he went to Chic.ngo in lisj. On leav¬ 
ing College he went to Europe, spending there, as he siiys^“six 
months and iny |>«itrimony." He married Miss Julia Comstock 
in tS;], and between that time and his going to Cliicago lie 
worked in many capacities on pa|H:rs in St. joscidi, St. Louis. 
Kansas City, and Denver. In each of these cities lie left liehind 
him stories of his colossal an<l painstaking piiwtical jokiiigs. 



11 he Cnriesture <r..m a Drawin* hy S, Uii.l. r«.) 

Coarteiy of Cliailei Scrilmcr'a Soiu. 

“Ill each of these cities he was the center of a set of newspajier 
men, actors, |M>liticiunx; everywhere he was welcome, every¬ 
where all license of sjiecch. both spoken and printed, was per¬ 
mitted him." While his satire and wit gave Irim a wide newspa¬ 
per rejnixition. iic had aceoniplislied little of nny literary value 
up to the time when he began work on the Chicago Morning 
St’fs. He had up to that time taken in what literary e<Iucution 
he bad “by thejHires" ; but shortly after his arrival in Chicago he 
was "inoculated with a ravenous taste for the English literature 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." " For three years Mal¬ 
lory's'History of King Arthur and Knights of the Round Tabic’ 
was the delight of his |)ociic soul,—and its elTect was traceable 
in almost every line of his newspa|>er work. He discovered a 
veritable mine of old British ballads, and'he began sipping at 
the spring which in a few years was to exercise such an inllit- 
ciiecon his own work." He read, also, translations of Percy's 
“ Roliqucs of Ancient English," Bell's " Ballads of the Peasan¬ 
try of England," and a host of other l>noks of like nature. 

A little later Field made Hie acquaintance of Dr. Frank \V. 

Reilly, who was to exercise the most potent influence on his liter- 
ary iKMit. for it was from Dr. Reilly that Field learned his love 
of Horace, the Soettr Ambrosiancr, the “Roliqucs of Father 
Prout," and the poems of Birunger. 

In .■\ugiist. 1883, Field started his column called "Sharps and 
Fiats." Ho wrote nearly every lino of this column, and practi¬ 
cally everything that he wrote after 1883 appeared at one time or 
another in it. “No man ever made le.ssof a grind in prejiaring 
copy for the printer, lie seldom arrived nt the office before 
eleven and never .settled down to work before three o'clock. 

The interim wits spent in puttering over exchanges, gossiping 
with visitors, quizzing every other member of the staff, meddling 
here, chaffing tliere. and playing hob generally with the orderly 
sequence of events." When Field got ready to go to work, "peace 
seltletl on the establishment for alxiut three hours.'* He worked 
border and longer at his play than at his work, but out of that 
play wns bom the best of all that ho has left. "His daily col- 
umn was a ciystalhzation of the busy fancies that were running 
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through his hca<l during all his hours of fooling and nights of 
light-hearted pleasure.'* He trod the footpath to popularity and 
fame with a buoyant and merry heart. “The two books that 
contain what to the last be considered bis choicest work, ‘A Lit¬ 
tle Book of Western Verso’ and 'A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales,’ were compiled from the writings that flowed from bis pen 
when he worshiped most assiduously at the shrine of the god¬ 
dess of comedy and social intercourse.'* 

‘rhe companionship of his fellows, says Mr. Thompson, was as 
necessary to Field as the air he breathed. He was exceedingly 
fond of the theater, and pregathered with all the famous actors 
and actresses that passed through Chicago, whom he adveni.sed 
in every piMsible way, from inventing imimssible biographies for 
them to crediting them with with wonderful children which never 
were. In the same way he reudered famous any restaurant 
where he and his friends bud their midnight gatherings. The 
famous Boyle's was one such place, and later he played the same 
gootl turn to General A. C. McClurg's lK>ok-store. where the 
“Saints and Sinners' Comer." as a meeting-place fur biblioma¬ 
niacs, becatue famous throughout the country. 

Field's health, never robust, succumbed to the two forms of 
dissipation he indulged in—pastry and reading in bed. In iSB^bu 
and bis family went to Europe. The subscription editions of 


work at home, and bis daily grind in “Sharps and Flats "showed 
the effects of his reading and study. Technically bis work in¬ 
creased in perfection, and it was in the succeeding years that 
"With Trumpet and Drum," "Second Book of Verso." " Echoes 
from a Sabine Farm," “Holy Cross aud Other Talcs.” and "The 
Love Affairs of a Bibliumaninc ” were published. “ I believe," he 
said," that if I live I shall do my best literary work wbeu I am a 
grandfather." The "if 1 live" was prophetic. Just when be was 
settled in the home he had so long dreamed about, at the height 
of his fame, and having completed the work that pleased him 
better than any ho had done—"The Love Affairs of a Biblionia- 
niac "—he was taken ill. His illness was not at first deemed seri¬ 



the " Little Book of Western Verse” and “Little Book of Profit¬ 
able Tales" were then in press. Previously to this he had pub¬ 
lished " Culture's Garldnd " and "The Tribune Primer," the latter 
now exceedingly rare. The European trip benefited him but 
little. The sudden death of his son Melvin affected him deeply, 
and when be returned home it was to settle down in the "must 
and rust of bibliomania," as his friend Cuwcn called it, for it was 
as late us >887 that Field acquired his ta.ste for rare iKsiks. 

Field had a wide acquaintance among jHiliiicians. He fre¬ 
quented the capitalsof Missouri, Colorado, and Illinois, and s|K'nt 
weeks in the lobby of the cnpiiol. It was the comprehension of 
men and not of measures be was after. He wrote much concern¬ 
ing politics, a great deal of it being of a personal nature. Some- 
time.s the entire column of “Sharps and Flats " would K- devoted 
to paragraphs of this sort. Mr. Thompson says of his |ioliiics: 
" Field was never in sympathy with the independent lines u|)on 
which The Mvrntng Srws was run; he was a thoroughgoing 
partisan Republican." 

Of serious views on political, social, and economic questions, 
however. Field had none. His study was literature, and the 
domestic and social amenities of life; yet "for more than a de¬ 
cade, and until be became enamored of books and bibliomania, 
Field was the most widely quoted political paragrapher in Amer¬ 
ica." 

After his return from Europe, Field did more and more of his 


ous. bnt on the night«f November 4, iSgs. "deathstole ujion him 
while he slept." It was such a death as he had often said would 
be his choice.—"just a dropping to sleep here and awakening 
yonder." 

STATE CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA. 

A BILL of a decidedly novel character has been drafted by 
As.semblynian John F. Abeam, of Troy. N. V.. and was 
introduced by him in the New York state legislature. It pro¬ 
poses, in brief, that all new plays shall be passed upon, and 
all actors and actresses licensed, by a state board 
^ consisting of five jiersoiis, who arc to l>e ap|>ointed 

by the governor, and who mast have had at least 

) ten years' ex])ericiicc in the dramatic profession. 

I Su)>ervision of the ballet is also provided for in 

It a section giving the board of examiners the |)owcr 

•'J to "ileteriniiie the fitue.ss of all public processions, 

/ theatrical presentations and productions." In an 

/ interview explaining the purpose of his bill, Mr. 
' Ahearn says; 

" If the bill is adopted and becomes a luyv. we shall 
have not only a purer atmosphere about the stage, 
but the |)eop|e will ls> protected against this bunco¬ 
ing by cheap actors and managers. The matter has 
long been on my mind, but it wa.s brought forcibly 
to my notice recently by witnessing a succession of 
such things as 'Zaza.' 'Sapho,' etc. I became con- 
ka. Kepro. vinced that such plays ought to be sto]>(i«d. We 
ought to have a law that will suppress such plays." 
The New York /baw/a/a-.l//>/'ti/'. while admitting 
that "the stage suffers from plays that ought not to be permit¬ 
ted." thinks that legislation should be the last corrective resort 
fur such evils. It says. 

“The introduction of the theater and all that relates to it into 
the realm of imliiics never could be tolerated, if one is to look 
seriously upon Mr. Aliearn's pr»|K>sition. If this bill should by 
any remote chance-become a law. the political gossip columns of 
the ncwspayiers would at once ‘mention ‘ the names of many Iver¬ 
sons known to the public as iicturs as candidates for positions on 
a Ikoard whose powers would Iw limitless for almost any’ purpose 
foreign to the intention of the theorist who has formulated this 
measure, and the dominant |ioliticnl'boss. ’ of course, would be 
potent in the selection of candiilates for |iositionx on the board. 
This is but one of many objections—most of which go to the 
merit* of the Ahearn proposition—that would condemn any 
measure of this sort at its inception. Touching on the vital pos¬ 
sibility of the scheme, it may be said at the beginning that of 
the few actors that would be cunqietent to fill places on the lx»ard 
probably not one would serve, while all no doubt would ridicnle 
the plan. It is useless to point out the other features of the bill 
that appeal only to a sense of humor." 

The Brooklyn Eagie, however, thinks that the subject can 
hardly be dismissed in such summary fashion. It says; 

" L'nder the present system the highest-priced theater.* in this 
country frequently alternate pure and healthful plays with vile 
concoetkm* of French indecency, designed not for patronage of 
young girls and boys, such as American theaters draw, but for 
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audiences of selected expertuess in amusing dcjiravity. 'I'liis 
fiiippcnt to be a decent season in the theaters, so no flagrant in- 
stances of this kind have called for general comment. But every 
reader will recall seasons when‘The fJirl from Maxim's,' ‘The 
Turtle,■‘The Conquerors,''Zaxa ' mid similar plays Itnve been 
acted in the most reputable theaters of the country and have at¬ 
tracted Auditors, the great miijurity <>f wlmn) could take nothing 
but harm from them. Whether a censorship would improve this 
condition is an open question. But the fact that the so^'alled 
censorship of public opinion dtws not prevent it is patent to 
everybody. That being so, it is fairly o|icn to any citiicn or 
lawmaker to try to find a better way. If Mr, Aheani thinks he 
has found it, his proposition is entitled to fair discussion on its 
tnerits, when tlie nature of the p>o|iositioii is fully known.' 


THE KAISER’S SPEECH ON ART. 

T he speech of the German Emperor to the Berlin sculptors 
has been the subject of much and varied comment in the 
press. The two most important reviews that have so far reached 
ns are those in the Pi>U (Berlin) and the Kalniuke /.tituHg. 
The Poit would not have the Emiwrur's B|iccch to the sculptors 
interpreted as an anthoritative intimation of the path that (hey 
were to follow, or as a desire to influence them in favor of any 
particular school of art. The Emperor was not s|>eakiiig a.s an 
artist to an artist, but as a iiionaivli to liis |>e<iplv. It further 
criticises the analogy of the art of classical times and of the 
Renaissance as applied to modern times. 

The Kdlnische Ztitung devotes a long and earnest criticism to 
the Emperor's address, and. while admittingtha the is true to the 
traditions of bis family and his education, deplores the fact that 
William 11. should not have taken a place in history as the leader 
of the German art of the futuie. Some of the mo.st striking pas¬ 
sages of the review are here quoteil: 

"At the banquet given to the artists of the Avenue of Victory, 
the Kiiiser again delivered one of his characteristic speeches, in 
which he is wont to satisfy the necessity of his being to take part 


in every sphere of modern life. This time it was art, which in 
the form of a toast was made the suliject of a critical examina¬ 
tion. William II. ill his love for art lar exceeds the usual limit 
of princes in things artistic, and is a thorough connoisseur in the 
history of art. It is. therefore, readily iimlersiood that in the 
warmth of his heart, in view of the completion of his great enter¬ 
prise, the image of the Kcnissance and of its art-loving princes 
should rise before bis eyes. To procee<l to And fault with criti¬ 
cal ofiiciousness and to detract from the imperial praise of the 
artists by means of curaparisoiis would lie to display a want of 
taste. An cm|icror who at the festive board thanks bis artists 
is such a fine picture that its colors must not be lnjure<1. The 
monarch, however, in addition to Ins thanks, added some scv'cre 
critical remarks upon modern art which sounded like a call to 
battle. These remarks will be seiied ii|H>n by the outside world, 
and will here and there impede the laborious progress of the 
work of reconciling the public to nioilern art in so far as iiitellec- 
tnal indolence and doctrinaire obstinacy will try to find support 
for their views in the remarks of a young and gifted emperor. 

“In all other spheres, the Enifieror is a fine child of his age, 
who looks forward ami not b.-ickward, and delights in innovation. 
If he dislikes modern art, he most liave good reasons of his own 
for doing so, and these reasons have a more important signifi¬ 
cance than if they were held by an old man. The profound di.s- 
likc of William 11. for miKlcrn art dates from the epoch of tintu- 
ralisiii and its custom of painting poor |>cople. That school was, 
indeed, little caK'olaie<l to inspire enthusia.sm in those who had 
the usual views and tastes of sovereigns, but it is no secret that 
the degree of Hi.s Majesty's dislike was determined by the fact 
that in the Emperor’s entourage these portrayals of scenes taken 
from the proletariat were curtly characterized as'Social Demo, 
cratic,' and the artists of this school were suspected of entertain¬ 
ing Social Democratic views. Since then. William II. has paid 
no attention to modern art and its future development. . ■ . He, 
therefore, remains true to the viewpoint of his education, which, 
like that of all educated persons, was founded on the idealist 
and esthetic contemplation of the .antique as the criterion of 
art.. 

"What the Emperor characterized as 'advertisement' is an 
nwakeningof general artistic interest by the victorious campaign 
III behalf of new aims. . . . Eor this reason there would have 
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been threat rejoicing if VVilliam 11. had assumed a strenuous and 
resolute leadership in this sphere as he has done in others. A 
new splendor would have dawned on Germany. It was not to 
be; and it is well known who the idealists are who have come 
between the Emperor and the Gorman art of the future. The 
history of art will judge them and will say that they prevente<l 
William 11. from accomplishing a work to which for him, above 
all men. the age had led up. But the German artists will pursue 
the thorny path to the goal to which the spirit leads them for the 
very reason that they are true idealists."—7VdMjr/ii/>iiNx made 
/or Till Litirarv Digest, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 
ANV’ reasons have been given to account for the backw'atd* 
ness of Southern literature, and it is generally assumed 
that the conditions bred by the Civil War are chiefly responsible 
for the literary barrenness of the South. A recent Southern 
writer, the Rev. J. M. Hawley, in analysing the influences that 
have contribute!! to make Southern literature so "fragmentary 
and insufficient" that " it can nut be said that a literary atmos¬ 
phere has ever exi.sted in the South," thinks that we must go 
even back of the war to get the view|K)int necessary to the con¬ 
sideration of this subject. Writing in Things and Thoughts 
(November-December), a new literary iiiagaxine, published in 
Winchester, Va., he says; 

"In the ante-belium period the spirit of contentment that per¬ 
vaded Sonthern society was unfavorable to the prwluction of a 
literature. With libraries in almost every mansion, filletl with 
the English ela.ssics, the owners felt little need of a literature of 
their own. Nor was there the stimulus, much less the necessity, 
that impels genius to put forth its best and strongest efforts. . , , 
Southern talent sought and found a more congenial and remu¬ 
nerative field. In the sphere of statesernft and juris|>rudcncc it 
was at its best. The Southern niind craved excitement. Argu¬ 
mentative rather than speculative, prosaic rather than romantic, 
it preferred the contests of the forum to the quiet seclusion of the 
cloister. Oratory was its never-failing delight. And the South 
sent to the rostrum and to the halls of legislature orators of 
world-wide fume. We have only to mentioq her Henrys, her 
Haynes, her Clays, her Calhouns, and her Lamars. What jurist 
of America has surpassed In clearness of insight and keenness of 
logic John Marshall, of Virginia? .\nd when we consider the 
political treatises of great Southern statesmen, we shall find noth¬ 
ing surpassing them, in vigor and versatility, this side of classic 
times. With attractions so great and rewards so ample as those 
offered by politics and jurisprudence, it is not surprising that the 
master minds of the South had scant predilection for literary 
pursuits." 

The presence of slavery, more than any other single cause, we 
are assured, retarded the growth of literature in the South. 
Southern civilisation had grown up with its very foundations 
bnilt upon slavery. The institution must bo commended by ora¬ 
tor or author, or not discussed at all. since anti-slavery sentiment 
was fraught with peril to the whole social fabric. "In the ear of 
every poet and author who dared approach the forbidden theme." 
declares the writer, "a sleepless specter seemetl to say. ’ Hands 
off,' " Under such conditions and limitations Southern literature 
could attain only a feeble and one-sided growth. This mental 
bondage was fatal to the full development of literary’ art. After 
slavery c.ime the war. and with it "disappointment, poverty, 
physical suffering." Mr. Hawley continues: 

"The South passed through a period of adversity and suffer¬ 
ing scarcely paralleled in the history of man. Her social system 
was a complete wreck. A more unpropitious time for literary 
achievement can scarcely be imagined. Many a soul, pregnant 
wth celestial fire, could only wait and hope in the midst of uni¬ 
versal disorder and diseonragements. Many a harp hung silent 
upon the willows. Unmerciful disaster seemed to mark the i*oet 
and the author as her special prey. Who can think of William 
Gilmore Simms following, at short Intervals, ttvo wives and nine 


children to the grave, the last of them two boys of especial prom¬ 
ise, with home and library in ashes, withont feeling the unutter¬ 
able pathos of human life? Who can think of Paul Hamilton 
llayne—‘|>oet-laureate of the South ’—losing home, library, ail, 
in the bombardment of Charleston, and living for years in a rude 
cottage amid the pines of Georgia, with the bare necessities of 
life around him, without feeling that heartless destiny seeks a 
shining mark? And Tirarod—poor Henry Tlmrod—who can 
think at all of his struggles and sufferings without tears? With 
shattered health, wrecked fortune, and pineliing poverty, can we 
wouder that the harp fell from his nerveless hand? His own 
letter to llayne. his lifc-long friend, a year after the war, sliall 
tell the story of his blasted hojies: ’ 1 have now hacked on for 
Jour months, and as yet have failed to receive a single month's 
pay. I confess the truth, ray dear P—, 1 not only feel that 
I can write no more verse, but 1 am perfectly indifferent to the 
fate of what I have already composed. I would consign every 
line of it to eternal oblivion, for—sme hundred dollars in hand!’ 
And who can think of Sidney Lanier, with failing health and 
empty purse, hut with a thousand songs singing in his heart, 
appealing to the head of a department in Washington for a com¬ 
mon clerkship, only to be informed at the last moment that the 
vacancy had been filled by another applicant, without feeling 
the cruel irony of fate? Significant in meaning, as touching in 
pathos, arc his words to Bayard Taylor: 'Perhaps you know 
that, with us of the younger generation in the South since the 
war, pretty much the whole of life has been merely not—dying.' 
In view of these conditions and facts, we wonder, not that the 
Southern muse struck a feeble note, but that it found heart to 
sing at all." 

But a brighter, happier, more auspicious day has dawned for 
Southern literature. The literary achievements of the last two 
decades—of such writers as Thomas Kelson Page, Joel Chandler 
Harris. George W. Cable, Mary Johnston, and Madison Cawein 
—in themselves mark something of a renaistanee, and to Mr. 
Hawley they are prophetic of the future, (5ut of the "heroic | 
pa.st"of the South, wiih its deeds of daring and devotion to 
duty, shall grow the coming literature. He concludes; 

" The marvelous outburst of the martial spirit in '61 ; the Spar¬ 
tan-like courage of the combatants: the thrilling adventures; en¬ 
durance nnpiirulleled; greatness eveu in disaster; the building 
of a new life upon the rums of the old: the growth of fraternity 
between the sections; the cementing of o vast population in an 
enduring unity; the beginning of a dee|>er, broader, mightier 
national life—these are the treasures of which an enduring liter¬ 
ature will be made. That this work, at once fascinating and im¬ 
portant. will be adequately and faithfully done, who ean doubt? 
With it every true American heart licats in sym]>athy. When 
this task is accomplished, art will reflect in bright lights and 
brilliant colors all that is best and sweetest in human life, all 
that is noble and enduring in moilern civilisation." 


notes. 

IM the r*c*nt death of William Rilery Channins at hla hum* In Concord, 
Mau., American litcratnre loses one of its most diatinctire peraonallllea 
iiaya 7ke Dial: "As the hnsband of a sister of Margaret Pntler, as the 
close aasociate of Emerson. Thoresn, and Hawthorne, and as one of tbs 
brtt.knowa American poets of hsif a century ago, hia life linked the twen¬ 
tieth century with a past that now seems remote Indeed, not so mneb for 
the years thst separate os from it as for the changes that those years havs 
brought m onr national ideals. Althn be broke the silence as recently as . 
■SSOwitb a poenvon John Brown, his work was mainly done nearer fifty | 
than fifteen years ago, and many who took note of his death the other day [ 
must have leame<1 at the same time with no little surprise that be had 
lived on Into the new century." 

A MnsT smnsing literary blonder in a large-paper edition of Milton’s ode 
"On the Morning of Christ's Nativity," pnblisbed in Chicago, is noted in 
Tte ketard-Jtrratd ot XiaA dxj. In the twenty-seventh stanta of Pfllton't 
famona poem occur the lines: 

But tee the Virgin blest 
Hath ls>d her Babe to real. 

Time is onr tedious song shnnid here have ending; 

HesVo's youngest teemi^ star 
Hath fis'dher polish'd car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending: 

In the Chicago version "handmaid" it eonverled Into the very prosaic 
"hand-made * I What is more, the error was reputed, withont correction 
or comment, In tbs Christmas nnmbcr of The CVt/ar. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

IS AMERICA BEHINDHAND IN SCIENCE? 

America's positioa in the scientific world is an inferior 

A one is asserted by Carl Snyder in Tht Sorth Amtrkan 
Rtvitw (January'). He does not deny that we have produced 
great men of science, nor that we have many to.day who have 
done gennine and distinguished work. In the field of applied 
science, too, no nation has a prouder record, as the names of 
Fulton, Morse, Bell, and a hundred others show. And yet with 
all this we are lacking. Mr. Snyder tells us, in the true sci¬ 
entific spirit, and have not done our share in a single one of the 
great lines of investigation that are advancing modem civiliza* 
lion. We qnote the first of bis illustrations. He says: 

"Pasteur’s memorable discovery that the fermentation of beer 
was dne solely to the presence of minute organisms (microt«s) 
was made early in the sixties. That was forty years ago. Step 
by step the ideas of Pa.steur grew and broadened. Applied to 
the disease of the vines, then to dying silkworms, then to sheep 
cholera, they are estimated, before his death, to have saved to 
France alone a sum greater than the cost of the Prussian war, 
with the colossal indemnity demanded by Bismarck thrown in. 
Pastenr's own researches culminated in the germ theory of con> 
tagions. A young English surgeon, now Lord Lister, applied 
his idea to the method of snrgical operations; this step was cnor> 
mous. To-day. operations are common that were unheard of 
thirty or forty years ago; nnknown diseases, snch as appendici¬ 
tis, have been discovered and a radical cure has been found for 
them. Germans like Behring and Koch, Japanese like Kitasato, 
a crowd of disciples and followers of the Master, as be is known 
in Prance, have extended Pasteur’s ideas to the treatment of 
diphtheria, lockjaw, anthrax, and many other scourges. Thanks 
to him, hydrophobia has been robbed of its terrors. At last, 
medicine begins dimly to emerge from quackery and empiricism, 
and bids fair in time to become a true science. All this belongs 
to the present day, most of it to the last decade or so, yet in all 
this brilliant list of discoveries and applications no American 
name is to be found, even tho we have a larger nnmber of medi¬ 
cal schools, medical professors, and medical students than any 
other country in the world. 

" In another field. To-day. ocean travelers, two hundred mites 
from land, talk with friends by a telegraph that crosses space 
with invisible feet. Marconi's admirable triumphs are merely 
the cnimination of a long train of patient researches on the part 
of many workers in many land.s. Clerk Maxwell, the English 
physicist, bad predicted the common nature of electricity and 
light before onr Civil War come to an end. Seeking to verify 
this surmise, Herts, aided and advised by his patron, the vet¬ 
eran von Helmholtz, made his epochal discoveries at Carlsnihe. 
All the world knew of it thirteen years ago. 

"A host of experimenters wxre instantly in the field. The 
delicate coherer which made wireless telegraphy possible was 
the independent discovery of Professor Branly. of the Catholic 
University of Paris, and Prof, Oliver Lodge, of Liverpool. 
Notable contrlbutons have been made by the Italian Professor 
Righi. by the Gormans Professor Slaby, Count Arco, Professor 
Brann, by Professor Precce, of England, and Professor Bose, of 
CalcutU in India, to name bnt a few. It is to be noted that 
Marconi, like Morse, was an untrained amateur. It-was a free 
field; no American entered. Not with all the stimnlating ex¬ 
amples of Edison. Tesla. Elihu Thompson was there one Yankee 
genius stirred to the task.* 

And so Mr. Snyder goes on to show that tho we are the first 
steel-makers in the world, the last voinme on metallurgy con¬ 
tains. among hundreds of Belgian. Dutch, German, English, 
French, and Russian contributors to the science, the names of 
only two Americans, Professors Gibbs and Howe, neither familiar 
to the general public. The great series of Investigations on the 
phenomena of electricity in^gases, including the discovery of the 
so-called cathode phenomena, the Crookes tube, the radiometer, 
the Roentgen rays, leading up to Professor Thomson’s epoch- 
making corpuscular theory, recalls the name of no American con¬ 


tributor. In chemistry, wbuse progress in recent years has been 
so vast that no one man can be an expert in more than one or two 
of its branches, the primacy has shifted from conntry to country, 
so that now a Swede, now a Norwegian, now a Russian, now a 
Frenchman, or a German, has been the world's greatest chem¬ 
ist. Yet the history of the science might be wntten, according 
to Mr. Snyder, without noting the work of more than a single 
American, and this one. Professor Willard Gibbs, of V'ale. is 
unknown here except to bis feilow workers in science. Tho 
state of tho work in this country is sufficiently indicated, the 
%vriier goes on t« say, by the fact that Professor Gibbs's work 
was practically unknown nntil dug out of the Connecticut ar¬ 
chives by a Dutch chemist twenty years after it had been done. 

There is not space to give all of the examples that are presented 
by .Mr. Snyder. lie says; 

"It IS pretty much the same story wherever we turn. What is 
the cause? Why is it that this ]>eople, now marching to the in¬ 
dustrial conquest of the earth, has done so little, comparatively, 
in the realms of science? I leave the answer to others who may 
love large generalizations more. My purpose was rather to indi¬ 
cate a condition than to propose a remedy. It is certain we do 
not lack for colleges and institutions of' higher culture. ’ The 
suras which our Crtesuses scatter with lavish hand are the won¬ 
derment of Europe. We are a clover people, nndouhtedly; this 
we have no need to be told ; our newspapers and orators do not 
miss an ojiportunity of telling us so. We have done big things; 
and it is, perhaps, just fur that reason, just because of the rich 
prizes of business, that the Faradays and Claude Bernards am 
not to be found among us." 

W’e need in this conntry. Mr. Snyder tells ns in conclusion, 
more great institutions for the encouragement of research; we 
need the independence and leisure of the German university 
system. We need some great scientific club, whem scientific 
men may meet and keep abreast of scientific progress. Money 
may build laboratories and endow professorships, bnt it can not 
create trne scientific entliusiasm. That this is coming there are 
already signs, and it can not conic too soon. 

A NEW THEORY OF NERVE ACTION, 

A THEORY of nerve action advanced by Prof. Albert P. 

Matliews. of Chicago University, at the recent meeting of 
the American Society of Naturalists in that city, has attracted 
much attention, owing to the fact that it furnishes an explana¬ 
tion of so many different physiological phenomena and harmo¬ 
nizes so many of the recent conceptions of physics and biology. 

Professor Loeb, of the same institution, regards his colleague's 
theory as "the most nearly fundamental physiological generali¬ 
zation in fifty years." According to Professor Mathews, nervous 
phenomena are at once chemical and electrical, his theory redu¬ 
cing chemical and electrical stimulation to a common measure. 

Hit hypothesis makes clear the action of anesthetics, shows why 
heat diminishes nervous irritability, explains drunkenness, and. 
it may even be said, clears up many bitberto obscure vital phe¬ 
nomena. In Tht SuH (New York. December 31) a brief sum¬ 
mary is given of Dr. Mathews's discoveries, which, stated in the 
simplest form, are as follows: The motor nerves consist of a col¬ 
loidal or gluo-likc substance just on the point of jellying, some¬ 
thing like partly cooled gelatin. The jellying of this nerve sub¬ 
stance corresponds totliestinmlationof the nerve, and is brought 
abont by the action of atoms or atomic groups carrying negative 
electrical charges. The particles of the nerve in the unstimu- 
lated or gine-like state carry positive charges, Tbns, says Pro¬ 
fessor Mathews; 

" Whenever in any part of a nerve negative charges are in ex¬ 
cess the nerve is stimulated, that is. the colloids pass from a solu¬ 
tion to a jelly. 

"The irritability of a nerve is diminished whenever the solu- 
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tion of the colloids is rendered more permanent It increases as 
the nerve approaches the gelation state. 

" Heat diminishes the irritability of the nerve by rendering the 
solution more stable ; cold increases it by rendering it less stable. 
At high temperatures gelation takes place and the nerve is stim- 
nlated.** 

The diflerent kinds of stimulation corre.sponding to the various 
senses are also explained. In mechanical stimulation (touch) 
the colloidal particles are forced together: 

” As they coalesce their surface becomes less. Less positive 
eharges can reside on it, and part of the negative charges previ¬ 
ously induced in the surrounding water are set free and imme¬ 
diately precipitate the next group of colloids. These in their 
turn set free negatives which jirecipitate the next group, and so 
the nerve impulse is carried." 

Chemical stimulation is due, os has already been said, to the 
action of negative electrical charges, and the reverse action, the 
inhibition of stimulation, or poisoning, is dne to atomic groups 
having (lositive charges. The degree of either depends on the 
number of charges, or "electrons," that are revolving'as satellites 
about the atom. As these vibrating charges, according to the 
electromagnetic theory of light, give rise to luminous radiation, 
stimulation by light (sight) is explained. The theory explains 
nne.stliesia because all anesthetics dissolve fat "They reduce 
the irritability of the nerve or protoplasm because the colloids in 
the nerve are largely fat compounds and more soluble in a mix¬ 
ture of ether and water than in water alone. All anesthetics 
render the colloidal solution more permanent and prevent gela¬ 
tion.” In drunkenness, the alcohol dissolves the colloids in the 
highly sensitive brain-cells, making the solution more stable, 
reducing the power to send motor currents to the muscles. Snake- 
poison coagulates the nerve colloids, but alcohol dilutes this sub¬ 
stance and is thus an antidote. 

Ike Sun correspondent tells ns that this interesting theory 
was formed as follows; 

"W. B. Hardy, of Cambridge, England, showed some time 
ago that the colloidal solutions carry on their particles negative 
or positive charges of electricity, aiul can be precipitated by the 
opposite charges. It has long been known that the nerve was 
made of proteids, and that whenever a nerve impulse was trans¬ 
mitted it was accompanied by a current of negative electricity. 
Recently Dr. Jacques Locb, who showed a year ago that sodium 
chloride solution would stimulate the heart t» increased action, 
and who has since been working to determine how the sodium 
accomplished that end, . , , began investigation into the influ¬ 
ence of ions [atomic groups] on muscle stimulus. 

" Dr. Mathews, a colleague of his, took this up at once and be¬ 
gan a series of experiments with the nerves of frogs and other 
animals, which quickly showed that not the positive, or sodium, 
but the negative chloride ion was the determining factor. He 
was led by his experiments to form the hypothesis that the nerve 
stimulus was similar to the precipitation of collodial solutions by 
the same substances as described by Hardy, and at once found 
his hypothesis satisfying every condition. He found, in short, 
that what happens in the nerve when it is stimulated is nothing 
more than that it has a tendency to'jell' 

"Finding then that the particles of colloidal sointion in the 
nerve had positive electric charges, he next discovered that they 
induced in the water which holds them in solution negative 
eharges about themselves. When a mechanical jar causes two 
or more colloidal particles to coalesce as raindrops on a window 
do when it is struck by a blow, the surface of these, upon which 
the charges reside, is reduced, some of the negative charges are 
released and attrset to themselves some of the positive charges 
on the neighboring particles, causing these in turn to coalesce in 
order to reduce their surface, and thus, in turn, freeing other 
negative charges which affect the next layer. Thus is created 
that negative current or negative variation. 

" Dr, Loeb, taking up these experiments, at once found them 
fitting in with his, and knowing that muscle is, like the nerve, 
colloidal in nature, had at once at hand an explanation of mus¬ 
cular contractility—one of the most difficult problems science has 


bad to contend with. For it at once became evident that the 
negative current, or motor impulse, entering the nerve, precipi¬ 
tated the colloids therein in the same way and thus contracted 
the nerve." 

So far as can be learned from the daily press, which is at pres¬ 
ent our only source of information, the new theory is being kindly 
received by scientific men. The Times (New York) prints inter¬ 
views with a few representative specialists. Dr. Edward C. 
Spitxka said to its reiiortcr: 

"This work seems to be based upon scientific principles. Very 
possibly he has approached the kernel of an important sointion.” 

Ur. Ucorge F. Shrady said: 

"This theory is rather a striking one, and apparently very 
plausible, in view of the fact that it is founded ou gixxl scientific 
principles of induction. Of course the theory is in its tentative 
stage, and more experiments are required before it can be posi¬ 
tively affirmed, but there seems enough in it to command the 
attention of scientific men. The explanations made by the dis¬ 
tinguished professor are very ingenious, and are based on well- 
known physical laws. In some respects this is a now discovery 
in the matter of explaining the facts, altho many of the (acts 
themselves are matters of long observation among experimen¬ 
ters, and he has also acquire«l some new facts in reference to the 
relation of ions to the disturbances of nerve energy. This woold 
tend to establish a somewhat different general law’ explaining 
the action of therapeutic agents. In that respect it may open 
the door to the establishment of a new therapeutie principle. 

"The position taken by Dr. Matliew.s is a very broad and 
comprehensive one, and it is im]>otsible to say at this time what 
its ultimate outcome may be in the way of its application to prac¬ 
tical therapeutics. At this stage it could hardly be considered 
important except in establishing a general principle in outlining 
further w’ork and experiment." 

Dr. W. J. Gies, instructor in physiological chemistry in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, has known Dr, Mathews 
for a long time, and said that the generalizations of the latter 
were important and ingenious. He is quoted os follows: 

"It will dear up mysteries connected with the functions of the 
nerves and should bear on the whole question of the relation of 
the nerves to the rest of the body. This theory will go a long 
way to explain the changes that t.-ike place in the nerves when 
a man becomes intoxicated or the iienral changes that account 
for the effects of anesthetics. It may bo regarded as one of the 
most important generalizations in biology made during recent 
years." 


SIZE AND MASS OF THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 

H OW large is that part of our nnlverse that we can see? And 
bow much does it weigh? These would seem to be hope¬ 
less problems and ones whose solution would lack profit. Yet 
astronomers and physicists have often tried to answer them, 
with varying snccess. A recent attempt made by Lord Kelvin 
is thus described iu The Popular Science Monthly: 

"The data for Kelvin's investigation are as follows: The part 
of the universe visible to us may bo considered to lie within a 
sphere having a radius equal to the distance of a star whose par¬ 
allax is one-thousandth of a second of arc. This distaiwe is 
about thirty thousand million million kilometers; a distance so 
great that light would require about three thousand years to 
traverse it. The number of stars, luminous and non-luminous, 
within Ais sphere, Kelvin estimates to be something like one 
thousand million. This agrees well with the figures of New¬ 
comb and Young, who have estimated that the visible stars are 
fifty to one hundred millions in number. Assuming the average 
mass of these stars to be equal to the mass of our sun, the amouot 
of mass in the visible universe is about a X lo* metric tons. 

"Now, if these thousand million suns bad been uniformly dis¬ 
tributed within the sphere in question, and bad started from rest 
twenty-five million years ago. they would have acquired ander 
the law of gravitation about such velocities as the stars are new 
observed to possess; or, if thousands of millions of years ago 
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tbc}' stnrted from rettt at mutual distances asunder, very great 
■n comparison with the radius of the supixisetl sphere, and so 
distributed that they would now be tcmpornnly equally spncetl 
in that sphere, their mean velocities would be of the same order 
as that actually observed, A noii>iiniform initial distribution of 
the suns would give higher velocities for the stars than the ob¬ 
served values; and any great increase in the assumed nnniber 
of suns would require far greater velocities than the observed 
values. Hence Kelvin infers that the amount of mass in our 
nniverse is greater than one handred million times niid less than 
two thousand million times our sun's mass. 

"That there would be plenty of nxtm for a tliousand million 
snns in the assumed sphere is shown by a striking calculation 
made by Kelvin. Thus, if the snns were placed severally at the 
centers of the thousand million cubes into which their enclosing 
sphere may be supposed to l>e dividcil. then each sun would be 
nearly tifty million million kilometers from each of its six near¬ 
est neighbors. This distance is a little gre.iter than the distance 
of the nearest fixed stars from our s<dar system.** 


WONDERFUL ARCTIC MIRAGES. 

S OME remarkable phenomena of atmospheric refraction to be 
seen in the arctic regions are described by Dr. G. W. Har¬ 
vey in t'opultir Science .\eu‘s (January). The ordinary mirage 
is stationnry or dissolves slowly, but the ajipcarances witnessed 
by Dr. Harvey were 
constantly changing. 

He tells his story 
thus; 

’• We were anchored 
in Norton Sound, 

Alaska, and about 
twelve or fourteen 
miles from land. To 
the south and west of 
ns was a low range 
of mountains stretch¬ 
ing back and u|i from 
the Sound to vaiions 
altitudes, but in no 
case reaching a great¬ 
er height than fifteen 
hundred feet. The 
summit of this range was about eighteen or twenty miles from 
our good ship, and of a smooth contour, but falling off into wide 
stretches of subjacent declivities that united one peak to the 
other. It was shortly after dinner, while promenading with a 
friend, that I first noticed a mountain In front of me assume a 

different shape from that of its accustomed outline.. 

“I began to look about me. There were no clouds within 
twenty tlegrees of the horizon. There was no hate either; not 
even in the dim distance, and all the atmospheric conditions 
were seemingly most unfavorable for mirage effects; yet every 
mountain in the range to the south and west of our ship seemed 
vying in this tableau Jantaecini of nature. 

*‘Oneof the most striking reproductions of this mimicry was 
that of a revolving and disa|ipeariiig double gun-tiirret and its 
ordnance. The round turret would come slowly up out of the 
summit of the mountain, and when a proper height was reached 
a gun wonid be thrust from its side and then as suddenly with¬ 
drawn. It might reappear in a moment or the gun on the oppo¬ 
site side be thrust out. Again they would lie run out from both 
sides simultaneously, to be withdrawn in succession. After this 
realistic gun.play the turret would slowly settle back within the 
mountain-top to reappear in a few moments in another role. 
Perhaps upon its next appearance there would bo bnt one gun 
used. This wonid be run out from the turret's side, and Instead 
of being withdrawn os in the former play the turret would swing 
half around instantly with gun in position. One could hardly 
escape the idea that there was a mighty battle being fonght with 
heavy artillery. The only thing lacking to make it decidedly 
real was some smoke and thunder. 

"One other specter was that of a volcano, and what made it all 
the more vivid was the fact that in coming through the Aleutian 


Islands we have seen two smoking mountain cones. This spec¬ 
tral volcano came slowly u|> from the mountain-top and assumed 
a trunc.ited form, then a red sgxit a|>|ieared in its center, which 
gradually developed into a lurid glow and spread until one side 
of the eone was seemingly melted off and ran down tlie side, 
leaving the other intact." 

Sometimes a tunnel would ajipear in the body of some moun¬ 
tain. and would slowly turn into an ogien Cut or canal, which 
widened until )>art of the mountain became an island that finally 
scremeil to vanish in the distance. Sometimes a number of tun¬ 
nels would aiqiear and coalesce, as if part of the mountain was 
Ijcing mined away. At iinotlier time the mountain would rise 
into a lofty and rugged eminence, with a wide plateau on one 
side, which presently iH-caine qlotllcsl with trees, ora number of 
the moiiniains would rise into lofty heights separately, and then 
run togetlier into one huge wall. A triangular ogiening wonid 
ajipcar in this, l«sc ugiward, and this opening would spread until 
the mountain Hejiaratcd into two cones, one of which rose and 
floated off while the other svttleil into the earth. To quote 
again ; 

”1 have given )'oii but a few of tbc multitude of these wonder¬ 
ful refractive triinsmutations, fur intermixed with these most 
notable ones were all manner of images, such as huge mounted 
cannon, gigantic cIiiIm raised by invisible hands, captive Im- 
loons, cocks of hay, 
domes, Ibwcrs, p.-ili- 
sades, pyramids, and 
obelisks, giants In ac¬ 
robatic contortion, 
immense stairways 
reaching upward to 
invisible mansions, 
anvils equal to tlio 
hammer of Cyclops, 
lakes and tarns of 
gpeat lieauty, tops, 
toad stools, bottles, 
tumblers, and thou¬ 
sands of other forms 
so numerous and fan¬ 
tastic that one could 
easily imagine him¬ 
self a beholder upon 
the day of creation when all things of earth were (ilastic, and 
being modeled and given shagics and forms as best pleased 
Him whose )mwer and wisdom fashioned the universe. 

"The crowning effort of all this pbantasmagorical display was 
the deadly swoop and rending struggle of a mighty bird of prey. 
The mountain in front of us reared itself into a slender pinnacle, 
which began to narrow in at about its'nppcr fourth until a com¬ 
plete separation took place. The upper piece assumed in the 
course of a few moments the ontlincs of an immense eagle or nic. 
which hovered threateningly over the rapidly settling pinnacle 
until tbc mountain had assumed nlniost its natural contour, when 
it swoojied and seemingly struggled for a moment with its prey, 
or until the apparition had passed from the image back to reality. 

"The accompanying diagrams are some changes noted in Kris- 
bane Island, which lay some sixty miles to the north of us, on 
the evening following. These all occurred within an hour. I 
learned afterward in conversation with people who have spent 
many summers in the Arctic that such marvelous displays as I 
had l>eheld were of cximmou occurrence in June, almost any where 
In the Bering Sea.** 


New Ceramic Substance.—A new artificial cl.-iy has 
been introduced in Germany, which, according to the Mt'nileur 
de ta Cerami^ue et de la Verrerie, is attracting much attention 
in that country. The substance of which it is composed can bo 
molded also into bricks, tiles, etc. "This new substance is com¬ 
posed of sand, 'Meudon white.' cement, liquid glue, nnd petro¬ 
leum, mixed according to a special method. The result is a plas¬ 
tic material resembling clay, which liecomes extraordinarily hard 
when heated. , , . Tiles made of this substance are notable for 
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tbeir sharpne&H o( eilge And angle, (or their resistance to atnios* 
pheric influences, ami their incombustibility. They are also non* 
absorbent of moisture. The substance can also be used iu the 
manufacture of artiflcial stone for building, in all colors, and 
capable of being molded into ornamental forms according to the 
architect's plans. . . . This artiflcial clay has been tested at the 
Charlottcnburg laboratory with most favorable results. > As it is 
made so easily and without spcciiil machinery it is believed that 
tlie small builder can use it and that the price of building will bo 
reduced thereby." In quoting this description. Costuos (Paris, 
December »i) remarks that "if the proce.ss of manufacture has 
been pateuted, as is probable, the method can hardly benefit the 
builders, either largo or small, no matter how useful and inter¬ 
esting the new substance is."—/or The Lit- 
ESASV Dic.kst. 


CAUSE OF THE VARIATION OF LATITUDE. 

T he most sensational astronomical discovery of recent years 
was that the earth's poles are not fixed, but move slowly 
over its surface, describing small curves. This was first sus¬ 
pected from the (act that the latitude of certain places, when 
measured with'the greatest care, was found to vary slightly, 
and the phenomenon is hence generally known as "the variation 
of latitude." Tho the announcement that the [Miles lire not fixed 
points wa.s recetveil with incredulity nt first, it is nosv accepted 
by all astronomers; but they have not yet agreed on the expla¬ 
nation. One of the latest is thus discussed In the Rex'ue Rtien- 
(December 14): 

"Among the different causes that have been suggest e<l tone- 
count (or the phenomenon of variation of Intitudc is that pro- 
[Kised by Halm of tho Edinburgh observatory, who ascribes it to 
the sun's magnetism. This .scientist asserts that he has demoii- 
struted that the eleven-year sun spot period and the still longer 
[icriod of 50 or 60 years that seems to exist for the spots and for 
the aurora boreatiM, ajipearin the movements of the terrestrial 
pole. He lias noted the same periodicity in the secular varia¬ 
tions of the obliquity of the eclijitic. His conclusions have been 
coutested by Thackeray, of tho Greenwich Observatory; but 
Halm returns to the subject in an extended article in Astrono^ 
miukt NachruhUn (Na 3649), in which he shows the curves 
that represent, on the ouc hand, the frequency of auroras, of 
m.'ignetic distnrliances and of solnr s|Kits. and, on the other 
hand, of variations of latitude, of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
and of the sun's 'right ascensions.' The analogies presented by 
these curves, which show a double periodicity, arc to be ex¬ 
plained, according to Halm, by the action of the sun on the niag- 
netie axis of the globe, which is ntnn angle of about is* with the 
axis of rotation, and whose asymmetric position thus gives rise 
to pertiirliations of the earth's movement of rotation. It is re¬ 
marked by C'ifl ft Ifrrf that these facts are doubtless curious 
Olid worthy of careful investigation, but that the relations as- 
sertetl by Holm are a little vague and that tho observational 
d.ita aie not numerous enough nor homogeneous enough to sup¬ 
port so minute an iinalysis. We must not forget that we are 
dealing here with hundredths and thousandths of a second. 
These microscopic variations .seem a rather fragile basis for so 
vast a theory."—Trawf/d/r'uif madt /nr Tne Litexaxv Digest. 


A Safety Steamship. —After the terrible catastrophe of 
which La Bourgognf was the victim, the family of one of the 
passengers on the ill-fated ship established a prize for the best 
plan to avoid disasters of this kind. The jury to which the deci¬ 
sion was left has decided tliatnoncof the plans hitherto presented 
Molves the problem, but some of them are interesting. The Rt~ 
vuf Ttekniqut publishes an analysis of the devices entered in 
competition for the prize, among them that of M. Goulaieil, na¬ 
val constructor of the imperial Russian navy, who proposes a hull 
«jf novel form and proportions with triple cellnlar sides. “In 
these conditions,” says the writer, "a collision would result in 
the flooding of only one compartment, or two at the worst. In 
nny case not a drop of water would penetrate to the interior of 
the vessel. . . . Ships built in this way would also have the ad¬ 


vantage that they would not roll, as has been shown by actual 
cxpeniiient. . . . Finally, instead of being uncomfortable (or 
passengers and diiiiinisliing the capacity of the vessel for 
freight, this arrangement would make' it possible to increase 
largely the comfort of voyagers by enabling us to raise the cab- 
ins without danger. The inventor also claims that it is not im¬ 
possible to make over our existing vessels so that they will an¬ 
swer these conditions ."—Tvanslatien uiadt Jvr The Litckaxv 
Digest. 


Tho Psychology of tho Lion.— An interesting experi 
nieiit caicniateil to throw light on the degree of intelligence [xis- 
sessed by wild animats is described in the Annatts df ia fry- 
(kohgif Zoatogiquf, a publication devoted to facts of exjierionce 
or observation that bear on the mental faculties of animals. This 
experiment was tried by XI. Hachet-Souplet in the Paris Museum 
of Natural History on May 19, iqoi, and the following abstract 
of his account ia taken from CVzwvr (Deceinl>cr y) : 

"The subject of the exi>erimeut was the fierce and shaggy 
king of beasts. The object was to ascertain whether the lion, 
whose psychology is .vlniost unknown to us because of the diffi¬ 
culty of studying it in the African deserts and because it is prob¬ 
ably altered in menageries, has enough ingenuity to open a box 
in which is placed some attractive morsel. The lion in the ex. 
[leriment, on being thrust into the cage where the box is placed, 
first showed a feeling of disquietude, which, it seems, could be 
clearly perceived in his attitude and 'on his face '; then he took 
courage, and. after some hesitation, he ap|>nuiclied the box very 
gently, snilfed at it, and convinced himself of the nature of its 
contents, showing a lively desire to get at it. Nevertheless, be 
did uot try to break the boards; he examined the box with close 
attention, and finally he took the edge of the cover gently in bis 
teeth and raised it without violence, lie was at this time in 
(rout of the box, on the side opposite the hinges; it was thus 
necessary that he should thrust bis neck forward over the box. 
stili holding the cover, and that he should not let go of it until 
he had opened it far enough for it to fall over backward. This 
had to be done in spite of the temptation offered by the meat, 
from the moment wiien his mouth passed over the morsel. Now 
nil these inovenieiits were carried otit by the Hon. without baste, 
in comparatively jrrecise fashion and, so to speak, 'reasonably.' 
The trial took three minutes. Here wc have an exact fact wilb 
which wc may clothe the framework «>( the leonine psychology— 
a framework which has been occupied hitherto, Mr. Hacbet- 
Sonplct affirms, solely by the very romantic adventure of An- 
drocles. We might add also the story of Daniel; but the lions 
that spared the prophet's life would doubtless have devoured 
him if their instinct bad not been mastered and modified (or the 
moment by an invisible force."—7'ra«r/<i/rb« madt y«»r The Lit- 
ERAXV Digest. 


The After-Dinner Nap.— Those who indulge in a nap 
after a meal iirgue "that it is a natural instinct,” and point to 
animals to prove their point. A German physician now calls 
this belief in question, according to iltatth (January), which 
says: 

"Dr. Scbule is the daring savant who has iiuried this bomb 
into the camp of (he |Kist]irandial s]ee]>ers. lie does not indulge 
in unreasoning condemnation of the practise, but as the result of 
a number of experiments he announces that sleep after meals has 
the effect of decreasing the mobility of the stomach, and indu¬ 
cing a condition of h}'i>eracidity. On the other hand, be admits 
that the recumbent position after a meal is favorable rather than 
othersvisc, but the tendency to sleep slionid be resisted, for that 
way danger lies. The doctor bases his conclusions npon the 
analysis of the contents of several normal stomachs a few liours 
after eating. In some of the ca.ses, the meal had been followed 
by sleep, in others, not. While this assertion deals a crushing 
blow at the after-dinner nai), it need not be accepted as conclu¬ 
sive. as there may have been conditions present in the cases 
reported of which the analyst was not cognizant." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DECLINE OF ATHEISM. 

I T is worth noting that the first year of the twentieth century 
has not producer! any "new religion.'* and this fact leads F. 
Marion Crawford, the well-known novelist, to hope that for a 
time at least "humanity may lie willing to l>elieve. without in¬ 
venting new creeds in which its belief may run riot for a while, 
degenerate into credulity, and explode in the disaster of disillu¬ 
sionment,” Mr. Crawford sees another liojwful sign in what 
he believes to be the waning influence of the sclimtl of "Scien¬ 
tific Atheism." wliicb "seemed to threaten the foundations of 
faith In all men, because it jiroposed to show tunnething new and 
demonstrably credible in the place of the belief in a supreme but 
invisible and undemonstrable cause of things, on which all the 
religions of the world originally depend for their existence." He 
continues (in the New York Jottmal, l>ccembcr 39)as follows: 

"There was something very heroic about the men of science of 
the nineteenth century. As the Titans fought against Olympus, 
they arrayed themselves in battle against all religious belief, 
armed with such weapons of argument as the human intellect 
bad not seen since Socrates and Plato reasoned on the other side 
to prove the immortality of the soiil. Their aim was high, (or 
they sought truth, their scientific conviction was sincere, their 
warfare against the Great Undenioiistrated was open and fear¬ 
less. They had much intellectual vanity, and small blame to 
them, but they were splendidly unselfish men; they had their 
limitations, but they admitted these frankly; their very preju¬ 
dice was imposing by its simplicity’ and breadth. 

"They failed to cliaiige, or destroy, the leligious of the world, 
but they accomplished much. They were not mere pioneers and 
forerunners of discovery, they were discoverers themselves; yet, 
to the men of science of the o|>cning twentieth century, they 
were what the medieval alchemists were to Priestly and Lavoi¬ 
sier. what Cornelius Agrlpjur was to Galvaiii and Anijiere, who 
in their turn were little more than empirics compared with Helm- 
holts or Huxley. As Ptolemy the astrologer was to Tycho 
Brahe, the astrologer on whom truth was dawning, as Brahe 
was to Galileo the astronomer, as Galileo to Herschel, each de¬ 
pending directly on him who went before him, so. our modem 
seekers after learning are themselves in debt to the'Scientific 
Atheists' of the nineteenth century—those patient students who 
piled facts npon facts with nntiring labor, till they boasted that 
they could prove heaven a fable and make religion bankrupt for 
all time to come." 

"Scientific Atheism," declares the writer, was impotent be¬ 
cause Its attitude was simply o negative one. denying the old, 
but establishing nothing new. "It failed to convince us that we 
should not believe in something altogether beyoud it," he says, 
"for It did not keep its chief promise, and when it told ns all it 
knew, it was still as far as ever from the discovery of a demon¬ 
strable prime cause." Mr. Crawford concludes; 

"As we grow older, we find out what it means to fight fora 
principle, without hope of present advantage, and we learn to 
respect the dead Titans who gave their lives for an inipos.sibility, 
and whose failures to destroy the ludestructible were marked by 
the steps they add to the Giant's Causeway of learning. For 
tbo they could not tear down what was beyond their reach, they 
planned and built the broad military roads of mcxlerii science, 
monuments of their patience and skill, along which the men of 
to-day are marching steadily to the only end which science can 
have—the welfare and security of man. 

"If there Is one condition of thought which is characteristic of 
the new century, and of the last years of the old. it is the truce 
between religion and science, the mutual understanding that 
neither wilt disturb the other. 

"Darwin, the greatest thinker, the greatest logician, the great¬ 
est discoverer of the last generation, was already beyond the 
limitations of ' Scientific Atheism' when he wrote his ‘ Earth¬ 
worms.’ 

“So was HelmbolU in bis later days. A man who Is now a 
leader In scientific discovery, and who was once his assistant. 


s.n 

told me many years ago of something be said that showed the 
bent of his ihonghts. 

"He was much given to expl.-iining a vast number of pheno¬ 
mena by the theory of the ‘ vortex.' 

"'But,' the assistant asked one day. * what made the vortex? ’ 
“The man of genius looked at his young companion for a mo- 

•*'God made the vortex,’ he answered gravely.” 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN ON FIVE 
DOLLARS A WEEK? 

T his question has been asked of J. Kcir llardie, editor of 
Tkt /.ainur l-eatitr (Glasgow) and a member of the Brit - 
Ish Parliament, and be answers it iu a recent issue of Ills paper. 

He confesses at tlie outset that be finds himself in something of 
a quandary in uttempting to reply to the query, on account of 
the varying definitions of "Christianity." If a Christian is one 
"who takes no thought for tlie inorrow. and who does not lay U|> 
for himself treasure npon earth,” then it is very obvious that 
"not only can a man lie a Christian on five dollars a week, but 
lie could not possibly be anything else." "He might not bo 
raudi of a theologian," adds Mr. llardie. "and could not well be 
a churchgoer, but a Christian he must be." The writer coii- 

"In the early days of Christianity, asceticism was held to be a 
logical outcome of Christian belief. Dives was sent to Hades for 
apiKirently uo other reason than that he was rich. Laxurus went 
straight to Abr.-iham's bosom because of his earthly poverty. 

Janies, the Epistolean, called upon the rich to 'weep and 
howl' for the miseries aiiead of them. Clirist sent out bis dis¬ 
ciples with empty purses, and himself bad not where to lay his 
bead. Tlie Sermon on the Mount is a consistent and powerful 
argument against property in every form. The Great Teacher 
understood clearly the difference between life and a mere strug¬ 
gle for existence. If men desire<l life they might have it in 
abundance, but only on condition that they abandoned the wor¬ 
ship of Mammon. God, the Father, lind so ordained that in re- 
sjionse to labor the earth would yield enough and to spare for the 
supply of every human need, and if men were only to follow the 
example of the owners of the field and the birds of the air and 
hold all nature’s gifts in common, drawing from the great store¬ 
house only what each required for tlie needs of tile day. then life 
would become free, joyous, and beautiful. 

"It will be seen, therefore, that the man who is most simple 
in his tastes, whose life is lived in closest commnnion with na¬ 
ture. and is fartliest removed from the pomps and vanities of 
worblly display, approximates most nearly to the Christian ideal. 

Not for him the glare and glitter of the saloon or the haunts of 
vice, not for him the ex|>ensive adornment of gay apparel. His 
lieauty must be that beanty of holiness which comes from closely 
following the law.s which govern life. . , , The acquisition of 
property he will regard as an impediment to the development of 
the soul, which is alone immortal and worth caring for. With 
Christ there was no wealth save life, and materiirt things were 
only valuable in so far os they contributed to the production 
of life.” 

The fatal flaw in this argument as applied to the subject under 
consideration, says Mr. Hardic, is simply this: that we do net 
worship Christ at all, but Mammon. In church life, in litera¬ 
ture, in ]H>litics, Mammon sits eutlironed. The original question 
resolves it.self, therefore, not Into a problem of whether a man 
can be a Christian on five dollars a week, that is. live a life in 
accordance with the will of God under Christian surroundings, 
but whether be can do so under present conditions, which, in the 
opinion of the writer, are the reverse of Christian, To the query 
in this amended form Mr. Hardie does not hesitate to reply with 
an emphatic negative. I le says; 

“The neighborhood in which the man will be compelled to 
live, whether in London or In tome other big industrial center, 
will be one in which a healthy life is imixissible. He will see 
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his children and his wife suffer from sickness due in part to a 
lack of decent food and in part to unsanitary surroundings. 
However meek and mild lie may be, the human spirit within 
him will be forever in revolt against such conditions, and this of 
itself is fatal to the Christian life. He will see his wife and 
children poorly ciad. insufficiently fed; his employment nine 
times out of ton will be precarious and intermittent, and each 
day’s loss of work will be so much necessary food kept from his 
loved ones. At his work he will be treated with less considera* 
tion by those in authority than the machinery, which it may be 
he tends. There will be no human relationship between him 
and his em|>loyer; a man with $5 a week is simply a hireling of 
no account, of whom there arc thousands wiliing to take his 
place, should he show the slightest sign of revolt. Not for him 
the fellowship of the Christian church. That sacred place is re¬ 
served for people who can wear good clothes, pay scat rents, and 
subscribe to the minister’s salary. There are mission-halls (or 
•5-a -week people, where soup, blankets, and coal are to be had 
in winter on condition that a man foregoes his manhood. For the 
funds wherewith to build the hall, and provide the soup and 
blankets and coal, will be largely subscribed by the employer and 
landlord who grow rich out of his misery. 

"Under such circumstance.s it is not difficult to forecast the 
end. The man feels himseif enveloped in the meshes of a net 
from which there is no escape. A sense of injustice never leaves 
him. The present has no joy, the future no hope. And so, bit 
by bit, his self-respect departs, the careworn face of his wife and 
the |>oor clothing of his children irrit.ate him; he loses heart, 
loses faith in man, faith in God. With growing years he finds 
it ever more difficult to get work. By and by some period of 
uncropUiymcnt more prolonged than those through which he has 
gone overtakes hint, and he ceases to struggle, and becomes, in 
the language of the fashionable slummer, a lapsed man or a lost 
soul.- 


DR. DIXON'S INDICTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

T N the columns of The Seminarjr Jfax’aziHe, the organ of the 
students and alumni of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary—which contains "nothing known to be contrary to the 
wishes of the faculty"—has appeared an interesting discussion 
of Christian Science. In the issue for Novemlier the subject was 
opened by Rev. J. R, Moseley, Ph.D., who presented an article 
upon the “Fundamental Ideas of Christian Science.- In the 
December number he followed with "The Relation of Christian 
Science to Orthodox Christianity.- Dr. Moseley’s views are 
characterized by Dr. T. T. Eaton in The It’estern Recorder 
(Louisvilie) as being "far more favorable to that fad'than the 
facts warrant.- In the same issue with the second of Dr. Mose¬ 
ley's essays ap|>ears a severe arraignment of the teachings of 
Christian Science from the pen of Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of 
Boston. 

Dr. Dixon begins by declaring that Christian Science, while 
professing reverence for the Bible, is “a system of infidelity 
which contradicts the Scriptures, or wrests their meaning to 
suititsparpo.se.” Secondly, he maintains that it "comes dan¬ 
gerously near the sin against the Holy Ghost, which is never 
forgiven, when it claims itself to be the Holy Ghost; because 
that makes the Holy Spirit responsible fur all the follies and sins 
which ore cloaked under the plea that there is no such thing as 
error, sin, or guilt.” Ho says further: 

“Christian Science is well adapted to the making of hypo¬ 
crites. Hypocrisy is simply acting a part, and no man or woman 
can write with a material pen, ’ There is no such thing os matter ’; 
or can, while pain racks the body, assert, * There is no such thing 
as pain ‘; or, while a corpse lies before him, declare, ‘ There is no 
such thing as death,’ without acting a part. On p. 996 [of Mrs. 
Eddy's'Seience and Health'] we read: ‘ If delusion says, “1 have 
lost my memory,- jxiu must contradict it. No faculty is lost.’ 
Here arc directions for denying what yon know to be the fact ’If 
a child says, "I am hurt,” tho the bleeding gash may be there, 


the mother must reply, " Oh, nonsense! you are not hurt; you 
only think you are”' (p. 336). ’Sight, hearing, and all the 
senses of man are eternal, they can not be lost ’ (p, 418), which 
means that a blind man must declare that he is nut blind, a deaf 
man must assert that bo is not deaf. 

"’Man can not depart from holiness’ (p. 541), and when be 
sins he must assert that there is no such thing as sin,’ Nott I 
submit that there never was made a belter formula for manufac¬ 
turing hypocrites. Let one continue to declare what he knows 
to lie false, and act his part accordingly for a few j'ears, and be 
will hhve formed a habit of hy[>ocrisy which has become a second 
nature." 

Dr. Dixon asserts that marriage is not now encouraged in the 
" inner circle " of Christian Scientists; that Mrs. Eddy has taught 
that women to-day can bear children of the Holy .Spirit as tho 
Virgin Mary did ; and that "there are women in Massachusetts 
who have declared that they have borne such children." 

Christian Science would have n« return to the medieval con¬ 
ception that “dirt and det-otion" go together, continues the 
writer, since Mrs. Eddy ha.s decreed that “bathing and rubbing 
to alter the secretions or remove unhealthy exhalations from the 
cuticle" are unnecessary, and that "tho daily ablutions of the 
infant are no more natural or necessar}' than it would be to take 
a fish out of water once a day anil cover it with dirt.” In tho 
light of these and similar teachings. Dr. Dixon indicts Christian 
Science as the “champion lintnbiig of the age,” and proceeds to 
make tlie following specifications under this indictment. 

(1) It claims to be Chri.stian. while in fact it is pagan. He 
quotes Punditn Ramabai as saying that she recognized it at once 
as the same philosophy that has been taught among her people 
of India for four thousand years. 

(а) It claims to be the religion of Jesus Christ, while asserting 
that it was discovered and revealed for the first time by a woman 
about thirty-five years ago, 

(3) It claims to be scientific, while it denies the first principles 
of science. 

(4) It claims to be progressive, while it seta a premium upon 
ignorance, “Science and Health" asserts that "anatomy, phys¬ 
iology, treatises on health, sustained by what is termed material 
law, are the husbandmen of sickness and disease." 

(5) It professes superior wisdom while it makes assertions bor¬ 
dering on insanity. 

(б) It professes to heal the l>ody by a.sserting that all diseases- 
iirc illusions of mortal mind, while it really heals by simple and- 
well-known mental processes, 

(7) It professes to relieve the suffering of humanity, while ad¬ 
herence to its vagaries would increase that suffering a hundred¬ 
fold. 

Dr. Dixon declares thiit there is but one grainof truth in Chris¬ 
tian Science, namely, that "people may be healed of some dis¬ 
eases by mental processes.” and that this grainof truth is "coun¬ 
terfeited in a hundred ways by passing it off for more than it is 


Is BIble-TransIatIng Becoming a Fad?—In some 
quarters the multiplication of new translations of the Bible has 
been regarded as a gratifying sign of renewed interest in Biblical 
study. The Sorlhweslern Christian Advocate (Chicago, Meth¬ 
odist), however, thinks that the production of new versions has 
already gone too far and is tending to destroy the reverence in 
which the Bible is held. It says: 

“There are already at least half a dozen of these so-called 
modem English Bibles, written in what the authors or editors- 
claim to be the language of the people, each of which in many 
vital respects differs from the others, and none of which equals in 
sublimity and power the language of the old version which has 
been the channel through which God has spoken to the hearts of 
men for centuries, and which has beeit simple enough to enable 
all to grasp its meaning. 

"'rhese so-called modern Bibles are helpful as commentaries 
to tho average reader, but as substitutes for tho version which 
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Ihc |>c<iplc are worn to accept as the holy Scriptures, no <ino of 
them has yet justified sueli a place. It is .almost inconceivable 
that men should expect some of these to be considered scrionsly 
as the Bible. If such renderings are continiie<l to be presented 
to tlie Bible-reading and Bible-loving world, every man who has 
ability to write and may be unsatisfied with the Bible or with 
the versions which have already apjieurcd may t>r»duce a Bible 
in his own language and present as good claim fur its acceptance 
as those which preceded it. 

"The Bible is not n book to iw put in the language of tlie com¬ 
mon people and to l>c so presented as the word of (lod. It is a 
unique fejok in origin, purpose, and spirit, mid stiould l>e a' 
unique in diction. It should be interpreted into the language of 
the people so that they may understand it; but if it is to la.- re- 
w'rittcn to conform to the ever-changing language of tlie people, 
for many it must needs be filled with slang, which is more nearly 
than any other the language of vast unmlwrs. 

"To impress the world as a divine book, the dignity of tlie 
language of the Bible must be inniiitaiiiud. and, in this respect, 
no improvement can be made ui>on that of the King James ver¬ 
sion. which has been practically the making of the Knglisli tan- 
gniigc, except in the substitution of words which may lie under¬ 
stood in the language of today for obsolete words, and the 
correction of sucli renderings us the revisions of the original 
texts may show to have been erroneously transiatc'd.'* 


islie campaigns. Iteguiniiig with the first series of meetings last 
April in Kyolmshi district. Tokyo, the twentieth-century move¬ 
ment has spread all over the capital and thence to leading cities 
and towns throughout the land, Among the scores and hun- 
dreils who liave been converted are many "hard cases," drunk¬ 
ards. gamblers, and society oiiteasis. Accurate statistics are nut 
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THE CHRISTIAN AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 

T he Cbristjan revival planned and carried Ihrotigli during 
the past year in Japan seems to have marked an c|MKb in 
the religions history of Hint country, if one can Judge from the 
enthusiastic accounts sent by mission workers in tliat lichl to 
the American religious press. Miss Je.ssie Ackcrniaii, writing 
to y.ion's llerahi from Osaka, declares tliiit Jii)>aii is exjierieiic 
ing “the greatest religious awakening that has ever conic to the 
country since the Roman Catholics had their ' Day of Pentecost ’ 
nearly three hundred years ago"; and the Rev. James II. Pet- 
tec. of Okayama, says that "whatever may be said of Japan’s 
attitude toward things religious during tlie last century, she 
swung into lino with her sisters of the West most promptly on 
the morning of January i. tvft. and gave a Christian salute to 
the twentieth century." From an article by -Mr. Pctice in fAd 
L'attgrtgalionalisI tuui Christian If’io /i/. wc condense the fol- 
lowing account of re¬ 
cent Christian activ¬ 
ity in Japan; 

Tlie new hopes and 
determinations of 
Christians with ref* 
crcnco to a forward 
movement as soon as 
the twentieth century 
should open found 
their first public ex¬ 
pression at the annual 
meeting of tlie Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance held 
in Osaka in April, 

1900. From that Jap¬ 
anese meeting the 
matter was brought 
before the foreign 
missionary confer¬ 
ence daring its ses¬ 
sion at Tokyo in 
October of the same 
year. 

Japan has never be¬ 
fore seen such a sys- 
lematic use on a large 
scale of Ibe well-ap¬ 
proved methods and 
machineryof evangel- 


yet available, but certainly five liundrcil |>crsuns have received 
baptism siiire May. and thousands iiim-e arc in process of training 
for chiircli-mcnilicrsliip. 

Iiitenlenoiiiinational and internalioii.-il have been written all 
over this forward inovenicnt, Christian Endeavor and similar 
orgailiz.-itions are iiiucli in evidence. Even the Russo-Greek 
Chiireh. of which that remarkable missionary. Father Nicolai, 
one of the great religious heroes of the ngc, is the head and sole 
foreign clerical woiker in this land, and the Roman Catholic as 
well, fed the tliiill of the new Cliristian life that is surging 
through Japan. Foreigners vie wuli Japanese in sustaining and 
extending the niovvinent. It is a uiii()uc opportunity for the 
wise use of laigcr means and more workers. 

During the latter part of Septciiilwr, Mr. John R. Mott, secre¬ 
tary of the World’s Christian Student Fcdcriitioii. acting in rc- 
lo repeated invitations, visiteil Japan and made a four- 
lur of the country. The first city he visited was Sendoi, 
government college there, which never before bad 
s addresses, allowed him to speak 
within its walls. .\ 
thousand students 
heard his address on 
"Tlie lufiucnca of 
Christianity among 
the Students of the 
West." and one hiiu- 
dred and forty g.ive 
their names as 
desiring to liecomo 
Christians. In To- 
k>x>, Mr. Mott was as¬ 
sisted by pastois and 
eilucators. by Chris¬ 
tian teachers in gov¬ 
ernment colleges, and 
by the Hon. K. Ka- 
taska, president of 
the Hou.se of Repre¬ 
sentatives in the Jap- 
Diet. For the 
first time the Imperial 
University opened its 
hall to a distinctively 
Christian address, 
and about four hun- 


and tlie 
openeil its halls for religion 
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(Ired students gave in tlieir names. In Kyoto, <)kayania. O-saka, 
Kumamoto, aud Nagasaki ahmnt as eue<mraging results were 
aehieved. "Mr. Moll has done more than merely to call atten¬ 
tion to the Christian religiiin," remarks Th^ "he has 

createrl not a little cuniiOetivc in Chrisiianilr nniong the educa¬ 
ted classes in Japan." 

The Japutic.se press manifests much interest in the evangelis¬ 
tic movement. One newspaper went so far as to insert short 
sermons as samples of the teaching given. The Kiiddliist ]«pcrs 
urge the Bnddliisl priests lu be sinntarty earnest. A Japanese 
Christian daily newspaper i.s already thought to be within the 
rangeof proliahilities. and the Rev. Uiikichi Kawai, of Tokyo. U 
now in this country in the interests of this project. 

The subject of religion .seems to be engrossing the attention 
of the Japanese reviews, and from their comments it appears 
that the Japanese mind finds great 
difficulty ill reconciling the super¬ 
ficial inconsistencies of Chrisluin- 
ity and ill discrniiug as its fun- 
duinciital principle the spirit of 
love. The Kiku^tx l.ixsshi, in an 
article entitled "Christian Ideas 
and Love for Aiiimiils.“re|>roachcs 
Christian ecclesiastics for their 
alleged eriielty loward animal.s. 
The uiilhor considers that a min- 
Uter of Christ with a gun upon 
bis sliotilder is singularly in dis¬ 
accord with the iwinciples of the 
religion of mercy and kindness. 

JOBS a. noTT, In aiioilicr article of the same re- 

tiecreiery of the World's CbrUilaa view. Japan is hciiiiily congratn- 
SludODl PodetmlOD. - , , . ... 

latcd upon hnviii.g resisted the 
]>eiiiions of the Mormons and refused to gram them the freedom 
of the city in the land of the Mikado. In the aversion mani¬ 
fested by the enliglueued classes and by the Government and 
press of Japan for polygamy, the author sees proof of the great 
moral progress realized by modern Japan. 

laiy« is most (lessiiiiistic with regard to the result of the 
Christian congress, held at Tokyo in May and June. The 

glory of Christ was much preached and sung, it reasons, but the 
songs were old and well worn. Whai have they accomplished? 
Nothing. Was there at least any effort made to explain to intel¬ 
ligent Japanese the work of C'liristianisra in its modern apptica< 
tion? The work of the congress was confined to'making a few 
hundred converts, a deceptive and meaningless figure, for those 
who are sincere will return to their_ former belief after having 
lost ihcir illusions, and as for the others, they are of no account. 
The writer say.s: "A bouse has been built on the moving .sand. 
It will fall in ruins and nothing will remuiuof it." Asforonr 
Japanese brother, ils readers are assured, the Clirisiiaii move¬ 
ment will end by a fiasco analogous to that of the Hnddliist 
movement, inaugurated by Toa Bukkyokai. Blsetvbcrc, the 
same review accuses Roman Catholicism of being the great in¬ 
stigator of the imperialistic ambitions which tend to fetter the 
American soul. 

An interesting study by Ur. Inoue Tetsojirr» ap|>ears in the 
same review. As a philosopher and moralist, he tries to recon¬ 
cile tho principal religious doctrines, Buddhism, Chrislianism. 
and Confucianism, and he expounds with iniicb profoundness the 
identity of their moral precepts. The author even goes to the 
length of telling us that the conception of the divinity, a-s con¬ 
ceived by Christians and accepted by Chinese—the Jotci. Tensei 
ei Ten—correspond to the Christian Trinity. Tliercfore why 
sow discord among men? Is it not well known that religious 
divergences are worse than the antagonisms of races ? "The dif¬ 
ferent religions," exclaims Iiiouc. "are crumbling and falling to 
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the ground, and one must build upon their ruins a rcligloii that 
shall lie both sublime and characterized by principles of huiiian- 
ity and love." Later, alluding to the famous speech of Emperor 
William, recommending "that no quarter lie given to the Chi¬ 
nese," and that his fellow beings be extcrniinuted like so many 
wild beasts, the philosopher Inoue deplores the barbarity and 
higiiuy so widespread in KaTO]xe.-^ '/‘i atis/ii/iont mtule for The 
Liter ARV Uiuest. 


A PROPOSAL TO CANONIZE JOHN HUSS, 

T he petition addressed to the Holy Synod of the Greek 
Catholic Church by Czechs living in Russia, asking for 
the canonization of John llnsv, is warmly seconded by the .A'a- 
rmtHi l.isty (Prague). ".Should' the prayer be granted," says 
this (ictition. "it would mark the accomplishment of a wish long 
dear to the Czi^cli people. John lluss. the Czech reformer, is 
cattrtl a saint in all our ancient national liymns." The matter 
has received scriou-. consideration in the vtilumns of the Stn’oyt 
(St. Petersburg), which says, however, that "investi¬ 
gation into Muss's record " must be made by the Greek Orthodox 
Church bcfoie it can canonize him ^ 

"Bui the matter is one to t>e considered from something be¬ 
sides a dognintiv and morat ]Hiiiit of view. There are political 
results involved. Pan-Slavism and its propaganda will be af¬ 
fected. lluss. a man of candor and courage, could not perhaps 
have united hiniself with tlic Greek Orthodox Church, because 
he did not understand her well eiioiigli." 

The Greek Church tiiay make lluss a saint, says \ht I’ess/jcke 
XtiluttjT (Berlin), because Russia wants to bring all Btavs over 
to herself. This idea is more succincily ]>iit l>y Tht Standard 
(London) : 

“Tho it would be strange to sec the Orthodox Church canoniz¬ 
ing a man whom tlie Roman Catholic Churcli first excom- 
niunic.Ttcd and then burnt at the stake, such a step would 
be quite ill consonance with the Orthodox propaganda amongst 
the Czechs, as well as with Russia's (luliiical design of making 
herself the central protector of all Slavs, including those still 
under the rule of other countries. Russia finds it easy to extend 
her sway over the Slavs who adopted the Orthodox.faith; tho 
Orthodoxy, m itself—as shown hy the case of Rumanians and 
Greeks—docs not suffice to secure submission to Russian influ- 

It is in the last degree improbable that the canonization of 
lliiss by tile Greek Catholic Church will ever lake place, accord¬ 
ing to that well-informed Roman Catholic pajicr, Tke li'eekty 
Register (London), which observes; 

"III England, after the fires of Smitbficid and the horrorsaf 
the Inquisition, there is no more vehement cliarge against the 
church than its burning of John lluss in 1415. It is a humorous 
circumstance for the historian and for the philosopher that Huss 
was condemned and burnt by the identical Council of Constance 
that would have rcducc-d the Pa|)c to a cipher." 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Tlir new coaslilaiioa of the Melhoiliei EpUcopxl Church, which «Ri 
Ailnpied at the lut xeaeral coDfereoce, held ID May, 1900, and «-as referred 
to the variool cooCerences Ibrauehout ihe country, has (iDOlly t>eeD ap¬ 
proved by the three-quarters vote required. It* most strikinc provision 
is that which xivs* woffleD ths righl to sit as deltXRtes io the general coo- 
ference. This lonovallon tomes a* the reaolt of a cootest that bcRan about 
tbitleeo ysars aifo. 

The enminxof Dr. S. Shechter to New York aa the presideol of the re- 
nrxaniied Jewish TheoloKical Seniioary 1* quite a notable event In the 
Jewish world Dr. Shccfaier Is reader In rabbinics In th* Vnivsrsity of 
Cambridae. and professor In the University of London. He I* famed for 
important dtacoverlesin Hebrew literainre, and the Jewlah papersezpress 
the belief That his comlna will infuse new life Into Jewish scholarship in 
tlila country. A liberal endowment fund hat lately been provided for the 
Jewlsli Seminary by the senerosity of Mesara J. H. Schill, Leonard Lewl- 
tohn. and Daniel tiunenbeim. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

HOW MUCH IS THE KING OF ENGLAND 
WORTH ? 

URI.NO his life as Prince of Wales, it was popularly sup¬ 
posed that the present monarch of England, whose com¬ 
ing coronation is exciting widespread interest, "had enough to 
do to make both ends meet.** >lr. Arthur Mee, in a"life-his. 
tory" of Edward VII,, which has recently been published in 
London with the title of "King and Emiieror," combats this 
general opinion. Ho says; 

" It is not difficult to understand how the rumors of his poverty 
were set abroad. The special grant of £36,000 a year in i88q 
had probably something to do with it, but we owe it chiefly, no 
donbt, to the Prince's well-known sympathy with the race of 
Israel. The King has always been on excellent terms with the 
Jews, and it is an open truth that his sympathy has been misin¬ 
terpreted. When he attended a Rothschild wedding in iSSi. 
there were not wanting those who deliberately misunderstood his 
presence in the synagog, where no other prince had ever been 
since the first decade of the century, It was maliciously imag¬ 
ined. and openly suggested, that the Prince had particular rea¬ 
sons for being friendiy with the race of moneylenders, and the 
talk of bis bciig greatly in debt became so general that the 
Prince thought it worth while to contradict it. Sir Francis 
Knollys, the King's private secretary, declared that bis master 
bad no debts worth sfieaking of; that he could pay every furlli- 
ing that he owed at any moment; that there was not a word of 
truth in the talcs of a mortgage on Sandringham: and that the 
whole thing was a fabrication, on a par with similar tales repre¬ 
senting the Prince as being assisted by financiers of more or less 
doubtful honesty. 

“The truth is, that from the moment of bis birth King Edward 
has been splendidly rich. He was born, as the Irishman would 
say. with £60,000 a year in his pocket, and from that day till be 
ceased to be Prince of Wales, the Uucbyof Cornwall yielded him 
that magnificent revenue. The King married at twenty-two, 
and Parliament gave him Marlborough House and a wedding- 
present of £40,000 a year. That, too, has come to him regularly 
since 1863. In 1S89. when the Prince's family ran away with his 
money. Parliament once more came to bis aid. and nearly doubled 
the grant he had received since 1863, For eleven years the King 
has been relieved of the anxieties of a father for the financiiil 
welfare of his children by a si>ecial grant of £36,000 a year, 
bringing his annual public income to £136,000 [$(iSo,ooo]. That 
is what it IS worth to be Prince of Wales. But even that huge 
sum is much within the mark of the real income of King Edward 
before he came to the throne. It b.-is been stated that the King 
has a private estate of £100.000 a year, which would have made 
bis annua] income before bis accession something like a quarter 
of a million; but not having authority for that statement, we 
may leave it out of our reckoning. Ail the world knows, how- 
ever, that the King has at least two private sources of income— 
his estates and the turf. As Prince of Wales he won £120 a 
week on the race-course. Six thousand pounds a year represents 
the w-inning of his horses during the last ten years. And San¬ 
dringham, which was purchased out of his early savings, has a 
rental of £7,000 a year, bringing his income as we know it to 
within £1,000 of £150.000 a year. * 

“ That is the minimum, whatever may be the maximum, of the 
revenue King Edward enjoyed as heir to the throne. The man 
who would be poor on £150,000 a year would be poor on a mil¬ 
lion. The House of Commons, when the Prince was receiving 
£100,000 a year, increased his allowance by £36,000, but the 
grant was by no means unanimous, a fact which shows that a 
considerable section in Parliament regarded the Prince as rich 
enough," 

Mr. Mee also recounts the grants to the Prince of W.iles for bis 
Indian trip: 

"The Prince was seventeen weeks in India, and the hill came 
to over £1,000 a day. The Admiralty spent £52,000 in talcing 
him out and bringing him home. The Indian Government de¬ 
voted £30,000 to bis reception, and the House of Commons gave 
the Prince £60,000 as pocket-money. A few years before, the 


Prince's visit to Canada bad cost nearly £70.000,—£16.000 of 
which had been granted by Parliament, and £53.000 from the 
Canadian Treasury; but as there was nothing in this grant of 
a purely iiersonal nature, and as the greater part of it was made 
by Canada itself, we may dismiss it from our reckoning. 

" We are now able to form some idea of the amount of money- 
tlie Prince of Wales lias bad at his disposal during his lifetime. 
He was born with £60.000 a year, set up housekeeping with 
£■00,000 n year, and from 1889 to 1901 bad £150,000 a year. 
Parliament gave the Princess of Wales £10,000 a year on her 
marriage in 1863. which totals up for the thirty-seven years to 
£370,000. So that we can now ask. and say with some approach 
to accuracy, how much money the Prince of Wales has bad at 
his disposal. Totaling up all his Parliamentary grants, his 
revenues from the Duchy of Cornwall, bis rental from Sandring¬ 
ham. and incomes from other sources, we find that he has bad 
enough to make him 11 millionaire many times over if money, 
being round, bad not a habit of running away. The account 
stands, in rough figures, something like this; 


From Ui« Daclir of Cornwall.j£>4l<vooo- 

Prom ... 

Prom Sandrlnctiam Eitaie. iso/mo- 

Ten rears' winninss on Ibe lurf. <uau> 

Tolal.£s,r38.<«> 

Parmenis 10 Princess of Wales. 170. 

* Uianaiolal.4f..iaii,ooo 


"Six millions of money ! Roughly, it is an income of £100,000 
a year through the whole of his life. Every day the King before 
bis accession had an income of £274 5s.; every hour £11 8s. 3d,; 
every minute 3s. 9l4d. Every time the clock has ticked since the 
light of Albert Edward dawned on the world, his weaitfa has 
grown by three farthings. It looks undignified enough brought 
down to farthings, but £6,000.000—forty-five tons of English 
gold, more than ihe mint makes in a year—is an income not to 
be despiserl. oven in these money-worshiping days." 

Since his accession to the throne, even these princely wages 
have been raised. As Edevard VII. he receives£385,030 [$1,925,^ 
000] a year, or a trifle more than £1,000 n day. 


GERMANY. THE BRITISH EMPIRE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 

" 'T'HE Germans want the place in the sun which we possess,. 

1 or lit any rate a very large share of it. It is no discredit 
to the Germans that they desire what wo have got, but it tvould 
be foolish not to recognize the fact out of a chivalrous desire not 
to embitter international feeling. The Germans themselves are 
under no illusions in the matter. They hate us as a nation be¬ 
cause they know that they mean if they can to rise at our ex¬ 
pense. It may bo base, but it is a part of human nature to pro¬ 
fess dislike of those with whom you know tliaUyou must enter on 
a desperate struggle. A man Iwnt on figlit always likes to call 
Ills antagonist hard names. Germany wants, in the first place, 
sea-power, and all that sea-]>uwer gives, and this she can only 
obtain from us. Next, Germany wants a great commercial ex¬ 
pansion, and this she thinks she can not obt,Tin except through, 
onr overthrow." < 

The paragraph above is from a recent editorial in the London 
Sp^dator, and seems fairly to reflect British opinion, notwith¬ 
standing the strong dissent of The Saturday Rtvievr (London). 
Germany's plan for the destruction of the British empire is thus 
fainted at by "Caicbas " in The Fortnightly Review (London) . 

"She IS bound to aim at the victory in trade; she can not be 
content that her fleet should remain second, and will not easily 
abandon the dream that it may one day be first. The Germans, 
in short, are the one people who have an overwhelming interest 
in breaking down our sea-power. If that is ever done, it will be 
done by their assistance and could not be done without it. That 
is the essence of the question. . . . The limitation of military 
budgets miglit bo effected by arrangement, and the European 
Powers would he free to concentrate all their resources upon the 
otherwise almost hopeless problem of the successful development 
of their fleets against the Anglo-Saxon. Now, if there be any 
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ultimate purpose behind that activity of Germany at oil points 
of the compass which suggests simultaneous designs upon China, 
Asia Minor, South America, and upon sea-power generally, and 
<s well calcnlated to confnse the judgment of other countries, 
that master aim will not be disclosed until the work of creating 
the fleet is complete. It will be the second or third navy in tlie 
world. And if we are not insured by that time against possible 
danger from Germany, it may be too late.'* 

’’The only hope that can be entertained of breaking down 
British sea-power,** proceeds this authority, ’’lies in the possibil¬ 
ity of a continental combination under Teutonic leadeisbtp.” As 
for a food supply during her struggle with Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many will draw upon tbe graiii-flelds of Russia. Ail of which 
inspires tbe German press to declare that England is maintain¬ 
ing a literary bureau with the object of alarming tbe United 
Btates into an alliance with herself. On the subject of what it 
terms German "phobia** the Kreui-Zeiliing (Berlin) said re- 
■cently: 

“It is well that the favorite occupation of the English press is 
at last being estimated in the United States at its trnc value. 
At the same time it must be pointed out that in this kind of 
goading there must always be two parties—tbe one who goads 
and the one who is goaded. And tbe Americans are not children 
to be caught with hoaxes. . . . The coarse of the English press 
in sowing such dissension is positively Mephistopheiean.** 

An interesting account of a conversation with Emperor Wil¬ 
liam in reference to the United States and tbe possible attitude 
which Germany may be forced to take toward this country, 
-comes from the Kevue dt Paris (November). It appears that 
tbe writer, M. Gaston de Segur, was traveling last July in Nor¬ 
way and in the little fjord at Odda be found the imperial yacht 
JiohenzoUern. lie received an invitation from the Emperor to 
-diue on board, and tbe article in the Rtvue is a narrative of this 
-visit. “He t.tlked with ns.** says M. dc S^gur. "chiefly about 
Americn. for which be professed only moderate sym|>athy.** The 
account proceeds as follows -. 

** He sees a future menace in these colossal trusts, so dear to 
the Yankee millionaire, which tends to piace an industry or an 
international exchange in the hands of a single individnai or a 
group of individuals. .Suppose, said he, in substance, that a 
Morgan succeeds in combining under his flag several ocean 
lines. He occupies no oflicial position in his country, outside of 
the influence derived from his wealth. It would therefore be 
impossible to treat with him if an international incident or a for¬ 
eign Power were involved in the enterprise. It wonid likewise 
be impossible to obtain redress fn>m the state, which, having 
nothing to do with the matter, would decline all responsibility. 
Then to whom could one have recourse? To guard against this 
danger, tbe Kaiser foresees tbe necessity of forming in the future 
a European * ZoIIverein. ’ a *custoras leagne,’ against the United 
Etates, similar to the blockade devised by Napoleon against 
England, for the purpo.se of safeguarding the interests and as¬ 
snring tbe liberty of continental commerce .M the expense of the 
development of America. And he declared to us, plainly, that 
in such an event, England would be called upon to choose be¬ 
tween two diametrically opposite policies; either to give her ad¬ 
herence to the blockade and array herself on the side of Europe 
against tbo United States, or unite with the last named against 
the continental Powers." 

Commenting on the German Emperor’s views of the United 
'States, The Saturday Ktvitw (Eomlon) remarks: 

"Some months ago we indicated the very remarkable forecast 
he presented to the attention of our statesmen aud soldiers when 
be was in England at the time of Queen Victoria's funcraL 11c 
then insisted on tbe necessity which lay upon Germany to con¬ 
struct a great fleet, not with a view to contesting the supremacy 
-of England on tbo seas, but to meet the menace which the over¬ 
weening ambition of the United States would some day offer to 
the development of European policy in South America. A most 
remarkable conflrmatioii of the statement is to he found in the 
Prune dt t’aris for November t. ... In the light of these dis¬ 


closures the recent assurance of tbe German ambassador at 
Washington that tbe pursuit of coaling-statious on the South 
Americau continent by Germany is a figment of the imagination 
may be received with respectful astonishment or admiration of 
such consummate diplomacy .**’—made for The 
L iTF.asxv Dicrst. 


TRUSTS AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
ACKWARD as Russia is industrially and commercially, the 
trust question has not only readied her but has assumed 
an acute phase. It presents itself, however, in a vorj' different 
form from any known in the Unitetl States or in Western Europe. 
Russia has endeavored to build up manufacturing industries at 
the ex]>ease of ugriciiltnrc, and her present "crisis" (manifested 
in failures, falling values, tbo collapse of corporations-and of 
banks, etc.) is attributeil by the I-iberal press to tbe artificial 
and excessive stimulation of certain industries. Tbe organisers 
of syndicates and trusts claim that the remedy is in consolida¬ 
tion. and they ask more than toleration and non-intcrfcrcncc 
from the Government. They demand active assistance and sup¬ 
port for the combinations, and assert tiiiit it is tbe duty of the 
Government to promote the formation of trusts. 

So general was the discussion of this remarkable attitude that 
the oflicial organ of the ministry.of linaucc. The Messenger of 
hinant e and Industry, felt itself called upon to define the Gov- 
ernnicnt's position on the subject of trust formation in Russia. 
The statement is long and elaborate. It begins with a defense 
of the protective system adopted by Russia, and points to the 
rapid grow’tb of manufacturing indilsiries. The present crisis 
is attributed to the fact that tbe reduced prices of commodities 
make it difficult for overciipitalised companies, or for companies 
which inirrowed money improvidently, at high rates of interest, to 
meet their obiig.-itions. The Government can not regard low 
prices as au evil, continues the statement, and can do nothing 
to enable ttie manufacturers to reap higher profits. Economy, 
energy, cultivation, or new markets iind efficiency are declared 
to be the only practical and permanent remedies for the present 
disorder. Ptnally, coming to the question of combination, the 
statement says; 

"Our industry has liefore it a gradual and independent adap¬ 
tation to B more normal onler of things. If oiir men of affairs, 
realising the lack of such complete adaptation and the imperfect 
character of their present organization, shall see fit to seek a way 
out of their difficulties by means of coo|>erativo and combined 
effort, the ministry of finance will place no obstacles in that paih. 
Rut this attitude of the ministry toward industrial combination 
can lie counted on only in case combination i.s resorted to without 
either an avowed or secret intention to raise prices artificially. 
In any event, such indiistrtai consolidation must be the business 
of the manufacturers themselves, iind must not depend on tbe 
encouragement or the participation of the Government." 

Commenting on this, Sos’osti, an opponent of trusts, says that 
the Government means by industrial cooperation such legitiiiiate 
methods as conferences, common efforts to cultivate new mar¬ 
kets, the establishment of Russian agencies abroad, etc., but 
that the formation of syndicates fur the suppression of competi¬ 
tion and the absorption of independent factories is distinctly 
disapproved as contrary to the intcrestsof Russia. 

Prince Mestcbersscy, in bis tirajdanin (Citizen), says that the 
ministry of finance should long ago have warned the traders and 
manufacturers that "tbe Govcrnnicnl is not the guardian of onr 
mills and banks and corporate enterpri.ses, but first of all the 
master and the trustee of tbo national interests, bound to pro¬ 
mote jinvate industry only in so far as it may be necessary to 
tlic economic welfare of the whole." 

The Moscow Kosskya Viedomosti, an advanced Liberal or¬ 
gan, edited by pnifessors of the Moscow University, attacks the 
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wliok policy of artiAcijtl Ktimiil4itii>n of iiijiuiifiictuio attd iii-iMs 
oa the necc!>Mty of fosteringaKncitllurc. It says . 

'• Russia is in a Jiosition very OifTvfcill fioin tliat i>f Oermaiiy 
or France. She is not iiercilitor, but a debtor, of other vouiitrics. 
and she must try to secure a more favorable lutlancu of traile. 
Our ex]M;rt trade is wholly agricniturnl. iind to the increase of 
such exports our attention mu.st be directed, rather than to fever- 
ish, premature transplantation of imlnslries, with the aid of for- 
ciRn cajntal, which have no foundation in our natural. MH.'ial 
economic coiiditious."— '/'nitti/a/um w/.o/c' ’\>r Titfc Liilkarv 
DiGt,>r. 

WHAT REDMOND’S TOUR DID FOR IRELAND. 

N OW that John Redmond has liven weleonied baek to Ireland 
m a roost enihusiastie manner, the press of the riiited 
ICingdoro is involved in dispnle rs-sanliiig the results of his tour. 
It affords the l.,ondon Tintfs siitisfaetion to .illudc to an ctluorial 
utterance of the New Vurk y/mt-j iu this fashion 

*'Regarding the Clan-nu-gael uiwtiug. T'/if hmfn says that 
the palmy days of the Irish agitators arc long past. Irish serv¬ 
ant-girls li.ave other use for their wages than to give them to 
men who falsely pretend to buy dynamite with them. The busi¬ 
ness is as dead as travel by stagc-ciMieli. and naturally tlie Iki- 
somsof the agitators are Hllc<lwith despair for the future of their 
beloved country." 

The point reg.arding Mr. Kcdoiond's tour is whether, as Iht 
Daily Sew $ (London I puts it. he has •‘the Irish in America Ire- 
hind him," At any rate, according to the .same uuihorily. "he 
certainly has the Irish at home," It is not. however, "Ireeause 
they love Mr. Redmond tUnt they have made him their ]>arli:i- 
mentary leader, but because they perceive that he knows how 
to play the jrarliameiitary game." Morc<rver: 

"Mr. Redmond is a sort of half-way house Iwtwecn I’arnellanil 
O'Connell. Like O'Connell and unlike P.Hrnell. he is a Catholic 
and a Celt, Like Purnell uml unlike O'Coiinell, he is essen¬ 
tially a Parliament man. O'Councll was at his best on the Hill 
of Tara, Powerful as lie was iii the House of Crtnimons. and 
imleed everywhere, being a man of exuberant ability and real 
genius, ho requireil liis native air for the display of his highest 
faculties and gifts. There is uo better s|)eaker in the House of 
Commons at this moment than Mr. Redmond, ^uiet and re¬ 


served in niaiiner, studiously correct iu conduct, he has Itesidcs 
natural eloquence the iiistinet for debate which Macaulay at- 
tnl>iitc<l to iMr, Stanley, afterward l.ord Derby aud Prime Miii- 

1'he Irish honte-rulc pn(>crs are of opinion that Mr. Hcdmoiid's 
tour Ucljied IreUml hy insuring American sMp|>ort. "A marvel¬ 
ous success." Thf I'vtHtny Hf> ahi TXy'cn the tour, and equally 
enthusiastic are f-'nt'man'i Jisutnal i\n<X Thf l»,(rf'rHiient. 
Hut The I'nitfil Irtihmatt, a Dublin weekly )>nnted partly in the 
Irish language, says: 

"The inissinii has Iweti a ghastly failure. We make here two 
sintple assertions, and let !kt hi ttman's Joutnal a\\\\ Iht Inilt- 
fifmlfut contradict them if they can; i-irstlv, tliut the three 
Irish orgaiiizatioiis in America, the Clan-na-Gael. the Ancient 
Drtlcrof liil>criiiiiiis, and the Gaelic League all declined to rcc- 
oguixe Mr. Rednnmd and Instsdleagiics us envoys from Ireland; 
and secondly, that every ineeting held by these geiitleilten. with 
the iloubtfni exi:e|>tion of the meeting at Chieagu, was a Anan- 
eial failure. Misrepresentation of the gro.s.sest descriptiott was 
rcsorteil to by lac parliameutanaa press iu order to hoodwink 
the [Hople at home, but oven the simplest noticcti that, while 
long calilegraiiis de.serildog ‘enthusiastic nieeting.s‘ were pub¬ 
lished in those isiiicrs, none of thciii attunqited to reproduce the 
actual accounts<if the meetiiigs appearing iu the American press. 
Wc told .Mr. Keilmoud Irefore he went he would fail. ... As a 
last resort Mr. Redmond appealed to a numlx-r of Irish-Ameri- 
cau millioiiaiies who have not hitlierto interested themselves 
alsnit IrehiiKl. and itis.stateil that he has been guurantcctl a 
certain sum of money by these geutlemen on condition of their 
Iteing allowed to nomiiKtte or isiiitud a section of the Irish mcni- 
bvrs of Parliament. This is the nuked truth ubout the American 
mission and its lesiilt." 

The tmir leil li> em-ourngcriiciit, acvonling to Mr. Arthur 
Lynch, the " Hix-r colonel " member of Parhanieiit. This gentle¬ 
man has an elultora'.c article oil “How 1 Was Elected" ill the 
Revue lUeue (I'arisf, m which lie pays Mr. John Redmond a 
handsome coinpliment, and in which he explains to French 
readers as many of the anomalies of hi.s {losition as the sjiaee of 
two ]>ugcs will iiermit. 


What the Spanish Bull-PIght Costs.— No less than 
bulldights were fought in Spain from .March to November, 
according to the SlatUs-y.eiluHg (New York). That the imnilier 
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iras not greater, ifsaya. is due not to any diminution iu Spanish 
love for the sport, but to the fact that it is an expensive amuse* 

“Some 3,000 bulls an<l more than s.ooo horses were kitted in 
the ring this year. The value of these animals (chiefly the bulls, 
for the horses were old nags) exceeded $150,000. The Duke of 
Veragua. the only living descendant of Columbus, is the largest 
breeder of bulls for the ring. The chief bull-fighter, the espada 
or matador, receives about $400 for each tourney or corrida. 
When the pay of the assistants and other expenses are added, 
the cost of the national amusement is seen to amount to twelve 
million pesetas, or nearly $2,400,000. which just equals the total 
salary list of the Spanish sehool-teachers! The star matador, 
Antonio Fuentes, who appeared in 6j corridas this year, earns 
$50,000 annually—five times as much as a Cabinet minister.”— 
Transla/ion made for The Literarv Dicest. 

r - 

THE DELAY OVER THE DANISH WEST 
INDIES. 

O many false reports have been sent here from Copenhagen 
since the negotiations for the sale of the Danish West 
Indies began that the newspapers now refuse to credit state¬ 
ments emanating from the Danish capital, however explicit they 
may be.” Thus the I^ndon Times correspondent in New York; 
yet exactly two weeks later the Copenhagen correspondent of 
the same newspaper sent it the following: 

“Telegrams received here to-day from New York state that 
the negotiations with reference to the sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States have reached a point which makes it 
almost certain that the sale of the islands is imniineut.* 

Sheltered behind these contradictious and delays, in the opin¬ 
ion of thu Hamburger AaeAricAten, is a clique of private inter¬ 
ests, a fact which was evident under a previous Danish ministry. 
The negotiations for the sale of the islands have evolved into a 
sort of "political sea-serpent,” thinks the VossiscAe Zeituug 
(Berlin), which thus comments: 

"The matter has gone so far, at any rate, that a member of 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Gardner, of New Jersey, has 
introduced a bill authorising the Administration to make the 
purchase for a sum not exceeding $4,000,000. It is fair to infer 
that Mr. Gardner would not have brought in such a measure 
unless he knew that the'two governments had arrived at an 
understanding.” 

The Danish newspapers have begun to oppose the sale, and 
most of them have resurrected a proclamation dating back to 
1S67, in which it is provided that the islands shall not be ceded 
without a vote of their inhabitants. Various Danish journals 
say that a referendum would prove unfavorable to the sale. Yet 
the indipendante Beige (Brussels) actually announces that “an 
American delegate has arrived in Copenhagen to make formal 
propositions.” Who he is and whence his authority comes does 
not appear, but this well-informed sheet remarks; 

"The little Danish nation, formerly ma-stcr of three northern 
kingdoms, secs the last shreds of its empire vanish, and feels a 
natural sadness. This sentiment is piirticularly jioignant in 
that part of Schleswig which has been incorporated with Prussia. 
There nil Dunes by birth and instinct have cberishetl a hope fur 
the peaceful revision of the treaty of Prague. They dreamed of 
a return of Schleswig (Holstein remaining German) to Jutland, 
in consideration of a cession of the Antilles to Germany, which 
greatly needs colonics. If it appears that the United States are 
disposed to take by force what they offer to pnrehase, tiuit they 
are absolutely bent upon having the jwrt of St Croix, the best 
in that Antillean sea, that they oppose the Monroe Doctrine to 
the possible installation of the Germans in those regions; and if. 
on the other hand. Denmark can not afford the expense of un¬ 
productive or ill-governed colonies, then there is nothing for it 
but to learn the bitter lesson and yield to necessity.” 

In the islands themselves a protest against a sale has been 


made by the iJon. a club in St. Thomas. The protest has gone 
to the King and to the Rigsdag. It says Getmany is the com¬ 
mercial mainstay of the islands, and expresses the hope that 
that country “will, at the last moment, prevent the transaction,” 
but fears otherwise “because the moment Denmark sells tbe 
islands against tbe wishes of the population, that moment will 
it recognixe Germany's right to retain Schleswig."— Transla¬ 
tions made for Tna Literary Digest. 


Emancipation of Turkish Women,— The gradual 
emancipation of the Oriental woman, when they come into closer 
and constant contact with Western civilisation, is gradually freo- 
ing them from the traditional limitations which have been their 
lot for ages, according to the Moayod (Cairo), which proceeds: 

"Whether this emancipation will result in permanent good is 
more tiian doubtful. It is easily possible that, if once her limita¬ 
tions have been removed, the Turkish woman will eventually oe 
willing to associate only with the Euro|)ean. It is for this reason 
that the recent trades of the Sultan, which aim at stopping this 
disintegrating process so apparent in Turkish social life, are to be 
warmly welcomed. Tbe Sultan has forbidden any Moslem from 
having a Christian teacher in his house. These measures be¬ 
come necessary in order to prevent tbe Turkish woman from 
becoming a European. The change in this respect is apparent 
too fn>m the fact that French, English, German, and other mod¬ 
ern languages are taking the place of Arabian. Persian, and other 
Moslem tongues in the education of the higher classes and 
schools.”— Translation made for TnK Literary Digest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

A VaticsS Opisios.-The Ciritti CjtMua (Rome), ie a iketcli of 
‘Cbrislieii liem<>crecy,* dreieret that the Papacy haa alvraya been tba pro- 
tector of the poor, and inaiata that liberalism will continna to diminisb as a 1 
force in continental poiitica. “while the strnxRle between Chrlatian and 
SoHalisI democracy will ever increase in bitlernesa.' 

WeaSISO Itai.v erou the Triple AiUarce.—F rance and Italy ara 
now close friends, say the French newspapers. Hut Ibat (act will not 
hinder a renewal of the Triple Alliance. accordloR to Ihe tisrinao press. 
Every imporlant newspaper in Europe is printinx editorials on tba snbjccL 
It is generally admitted that Cemany, Austria, and Italy will renew this 
famoos “combine.' 

Fa<"TS Avn FHJtiRrs.—Tba Intemalional Statistical institute held a meet¬ 
ing at Budapest in October. Itsaim is'tocollect statistical dataand make 
it nseful.* Ths PeonamiUeFramais (Farisi commends this aim, and notes 
that already lbs instiinia haa made valuable compilations of figures on the 
following general anbjecu; immigration and emigration i railroads and 
methods of electric commnnication, fires, ofllcial salaries, national wesdth, 
funded debts, forests, public edneation. 

WovtJi KfsslA Brire Ol'R |•R^•s»f The friendlv tone toward Russia, 
now so manifest In the Rngil-b periodical and dally press, and manifest, 
too-tbo in a less degree-in Amc-ican papers, aronsea suspicion in ths 
IHirHHik XiirMlaarf (Chicago), This Polish daily declares that the Csar's 
tiovemment is buying np the British press. To employ its own phrase, 
“mhlrs have been scattered from St. Feleraburg and molders of public 
opinion have been proenred in London.' There is added the Impikatlon 
that KusAian gold will next attempt Ihs seduction of tbs newspapers of the 
I'niled States, If, Indoad, the sttampl has not been made already. 

I.AXGL'ACE War.—I n Schleswig's Danish districts the langnogc of the 
courts is German, Tbe Danish tongue is gradually being driven from the 
ehurchesalso. Things are not quite so bad In Finland, where ths native 
langeags is heard In courts and churches Thns tlin Tdikuertn (Copen¬ 
hagen). which undnitakas to ahow that tba Danes havn more to complain 
of than even the Finns. The struggla for the preservation of ths national 
languages in both countries, according to this paper, has caused the es- 
pulsion of Danes from Schleswig and the importation of Russian peddlers 
into Finland. “The Rusaians are working to get an opening into Finland - 
tba Frnssiana, to drive from Schleswig all that is Danish." 

Wn.L Lireria “Go L>“l—Tlie negro republic founded under American 
auspices in Africa ia on Ihe verge of coliapae, according to the Germsn 
press. “Il is only a qnesilon of tiina." declarea the Hamburger SmkricUen, 
“when this rich expanse of coast between Robertsport nnd the Cnvally, 
with Its invaluable inlcrior terrltorv. will be annexed by one of .The great 
continental Powers It ix trne that the United States, which has taken this 
negro republtc under Its protection, mnv have a word to say. That the nps 
and downs of lha litlle stata ars carefully noted in the Whita House at 
Washington ismanitesl from tha nagotiations which the Union iscondnet- 
ing with the Liberian Govamment for a coaling-station. But this Is tbe 
utmost that Uncle Sam is likely to get ont of the conntry, for its interest 
are with other nations. Two-thirds of Liberia's exports find a market 
through Carman Arms." 


1 Gioogle. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


TWIN HUMORISTS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. Doolfy’* Opixiors. Kv F. P. Dunne. Cloth, ji* x in., >■> pi>. 
Price. ti.{o. K. II Koxieil 

Forty Mopfrr Farleb. Hv GrorRe A,:r Cliilh, sit X 7'. in , v>i p]>, 
Prlc*,fis>v K. H.KubwII. 

forcing bril o( AmericRn jounutism has prodoecti a crowdcti 

X crop of writers of iuch liuturiaiit wit that preeminence in humor 
must hereafter form a principal clement in arranging the prc. 
cedence of our authors. Never had natural selection a fuller field for her 
weeding-out proeexx. It take* a “ fit man " to survive. M<*st of the 
humorista who sprang into promt, 
nence suddenly have died as quickly, 

"because they had no depth of 
earth." Many wrote on, tolerated 
bccaoM of their former fame. They 
were " better dead.” 

Finley Peter Dunne and George 
Ade are unquestionably the greatest 
of the later crop of American humor, 
ist*. They have received their train, 
ing in the same school, for both are 
Chicago newspaper men. Each has 
been warned by the critics, who have 
pointed to the ending made by Arte- 
mus Ward and Bill Nye. with the in¬ 
junction " Respice I ” 1'hc fate of the 
creator of the immortal "Shnwinan,” 
who died at the zenith of his fame, 
has been wished for them in all kind¬ 
ness. rather than the fate of the edi¬ 
tor of Tif JfanHfrttitg. whose wit 

grew labored as bis life began to wade nndcr the killings 
supply humor to the American nation by the column in weekly instal¬ 
lments. 

Vet Uiinoe and Ade still flourish. Their humor is equal to e-'ery 
emergency ; it expands, like the Constitution, ca figarf. And 

the reason is, that it hu "depth of earth." 

The HMits of Dooley's philosophy sink through the paving of the 
"Ar-rchey Road " deep into the continental soil beneath. A son of the 
city as Mr. Dunne is. seeing only the public side of life as It is presented 
through the newspapers, he is thoroughly .American in his shrewd wit 
aod simple yet pr^ound wisdom. Every discussion ends with a hornclr 
epigram which Is worthy of Lincoln. We qholc a few from the present 
collection : 



"I tl 


uid Mr. Dooley, “th.-it if th' Christyan Scientists had 
su' th' doctors more Christyanity, it wudtien'l make anny 
:h ye called in—if ye had a g'«>d nurse.” 


" I shod think Schley'd ihry an' prove an allybi." Mr. Ilennessy sng. 
gested pleasantly. 

•• He can't." said Mr. Dooley. " Hi» frind fumpson's got that." 


'sity, but yc e 


t make him 


"Ye can lade a man np to 
think." 

Mr. Ade's more umbrageous if less aspiring humor derives Its sap 
from a less stubborn soil. Its ground has been mellowed by the genera- 
tlons of humorists who have worked 
it over and over again with a rota¬ 
tion of various and generous crops. 
It is provincial life and manners 
as opposed to metropolitan. His 
field is the country town where live 
the good folk of budding social as¬ 
pirations who ape the customs of the 
city. 

Great American humorists before 
him, "Max Adeler" and the “Dan¬ 
bury News Mao" and I!. C- Hunner. 
have "chronicled the small beer "of 
village life and decanted It to us with¬ 
out a tang of unkiudllness. But Adc's 
tap has the wholesome bitterness of 
satire In every drop. He is as 
sunchly true to the Democratic Ideal 
as Dunne, aod flummery and flon- 
ceokcf: akr. keylsin are punctured by his pen as 

effectively as Imperislism and plntiv 
cracy are hammered by Dooley's bungstarter. 

He has the same intellectual power of epigram, with the added artist 
tic element of phrase-making. What cartoonist could draw a more 
vivid sketch in fewer lines than this? " Aunt Em . . ■ was two kinds of 



a Widow, Grass and Sod. She had buned one Husband and came out 
in Black. Sbe had tied a Can to No. a. and came out in Bright Colors." 
What could be an apter pun than " he had heard that one is permitted 
a certain Latitude with Widows, aod be went in for the wbolc i8o Uc. 
grees "t And as fur insight into human nature, certainly the contrast 
between the realities and idealities of life was never more tersely epiU 
omized than in the aeconnt of "The liirl Who Could Cumprumise in a 
Pineh ": 


•" The Man who wins my cardiaral Regard must he Tall and Dark, 
with Raven hair tossed back from a Umw of Alabaster Whiteness,’ she 
said as she reached for another Olive. ‘ He must be Hravc, yet Gentle. 
I would have him a Chesterfield as to manners, and as bright as Win¬ 
ston Churchill. Id Thought and .Speech he must be pure and unsullied. 
Withal, he is to be Strung and Manly. He who would hold down my 
RiH'king Chair must be a Chivalrous'Gentleman, and don't you forget 


" That evening a Rcd-Hcadcd Boy, wearing striped Flannels and 
smoking a Bulldog Pipe, came to the Front Gate and Whittled. She 
upset (our Flower Pots in getting to him." 


A NEW INCARNATION OF AN OLD PLOT. 

Mus. \Vli.Os or THE CARaARE PATCH Uv Alice Caldwell Hrican. Cloth, 

1 'IIKRE are several things in the literary line that we do better 
than our ancestors. If there arc not many giants walking up 
and down the land of b<Hik«. there are a great many writers of 
mediocre ability who have mastered a great deal of the writer's craft 
that their peers of the thirties knew nuthing about. Take the tract-likc 
story as an example, the story that shows how ebeerful one can be in 
diversity and what a beautiful sight 
such cheerfulness is, and huw if a 
sweet young lady would only bring 
Chnsimas baskets to such a piKir but 
hruve person, she would undoubtedly 
find her young man there also '• tak¬ 
ing an interestthen they could be¬ 
come reconciled—for, of course, they 
bad quarreled so the story could have 
a |dut. This neat but simple plo* 
was a favorite in the thirties. That 
it endures in popular favor until to¬ 
day shows what a really good plot it 
must be, and how near the human 

Its latest incarnation is in Mrs. 

Mi’iggs and the Cabbage Patch. But 
how,|he art of telling this artless tale 
has improved a.s the years have 
gone by! All the old incidents are 
there, the providential liicskct that 
arrives on Christmas when the family are sure they are never going to 
haw anything to eat any more: and poor brave little Jimmie dies 
(bow many brave little johnnies and jimmies have been so sacrificed to 
make a Christmas holiday biHik!). But if the incidents and plots are 
timeworn, they arc told in the informal, modern way. There is no 
preacliing as in the old story, no one unites in prayer, and Mrs. Wiggs 
IS a mncli more human person, even with her superhuman cheerfulness, 
as unfailing as that of Mimi Pinsou. than any of her predecessors. 
'Then she has a philosophy and utters pieces of wisdom in a very droll 
way. And the sweet young Indy docs not patrouize Mrs. Wiggs. at 
least she docs not mean to ■. and. altogether, a great deal of sunshine 
and air has been let in on this old plot. 



LOVE AND VENETIAN GLASS. 

Marietta : A Maid or Venice. Ily F. Marion Crawford. Clota, sli x 
in..Es;PP Price. Ii.30 Macniiltsn Company. 

W HEN one recalls that Manon Crawford's latest novel is the 
thirty-first that his steadfast pen has set forth, no small praise 
is his on the ground of industry alone. But as a matter of 
fact one may almost as surely count on a novel of his being either good 
or very goml, as 00 his turning out two a year. 

" Marietta" may be put with the better oocs. It is primarily a love 
story, with the plot not at all complicated, but with picoty of stirrlog 
incidents and fine character drawing, aod of unflagging Interest 
througbouL lie has chosen the latter part of the fifteenth century as 
the period, and selects his principal actors and the <•« srfnt from 
the noble gild of glass-workers of Murano, aenMS from Venice. 

In B note at the end of the novel, Mr. Crawford acquaints those not as 
familiar with Italian history as himself that Zorzi Hallarin and Marietta 
Beroviero were actual persons: but that he has permitted himself an 
author's privilege In modifying dates and facts, "in writing a story 
which does not pretend to be historical." No one can demur at Ins 
making Zorii's faithful guardiansliip of the iron box which contained 
the priceless secrets of Panlo Gotli, and his chivalrous loyalty to Mari¬ 
etta and her father, Angelo Beroviero, sucb an effective means for his 
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advancement instead of sucking t<i the legend that Zoni stoic the box 
and blackmailed the father into giving him Marietta for wife. 

Zurzi is reoll)' the character who should have given his name to the 
story rather than the comely Marietta. The author makes the poor 
Dalmatian who is Angelo Beroviero's favorite assistant in the labora¬ 
tory of the glass-works at Murono surpass his famous master in the 
exquisite art witli which he blew and fashioned the molten moss Into 
fantasies of form and hue almost as thin and light os the air. Zorxi 
also discovered the secret of the "pigeon-blood” red, by a strange 
accident, and conld make white glass more delicate and more strung 
than that made by any one else. He is as lovable as be Is fearless 
and high-principled, and the trials 
through which the alien passed en¬ 
dear him to the reader os they did tu 
Marietta and her father. 

Mr. Crawford ha» "crammed” on 
Venetian glass and its workers so that 
he secures the atmosphere of the fur¬ 
naces and the technical points of the 
gentle art perfectly. The gild of 
gloss-workers was held In the highest 
respect, and alliances between them 
and the patricians were not unfre¬ 
quent. There was a law that none 
but a Venetian could practise tarU 
Jfl T'ftro ; and this was the handicap 
under which Zorxi labored until, in 
the end, the Council of Ten before 
whom be was tried awarded him spe¬ 
cial patent as a worker with right to 
run his own furnace. j, nchiun . 

Marietta's father, who is a Bne fel¬ 
low despite his riches and a volcanic temper, ha.s liei 
Jacopo Contarini. a patrician as disoolute a.s he is haitdso 
mistress, a Georgian slave, who is secretly in love with a Hercules of 
" • ’ ^ "- ' nelodrar.. 
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Greek pirate, dne of the strong, if n 


veoled,” even the inner meaning of Christ's plain assertion that " in sc. 
cret he said nothing.” 

The purport of all this teaching is the iniruductiun of the principle of 
aristocracy into our religion, Instead of the "religion of democracy” 
we are to have the relitnon of caste. Our churches are to be like secret 
orders with various and successive lodges. One phase of the Inflnite Is 
to be revealed at a time, and belief in this Is to be cost aside when tile 
initiate is ready for the next phase. Knowledge of the mystic power of 
sounds and poetnres appears to be the requi^te fnr entering into the 
innermost of the holy circles. It seems to be the phonetics and gym. 
nasties of prayer which there avail, rather than the '■ broken heart '^md 
'■ contrite spirit." The reflection occurs to us that perhaps the " great 
Occultist" able to compose in any of the "ordinary languages of 
Europe" the " neccssa^ succession of sounds," to "set up certain vi- 
bratioD»”fn the “invisible worlds," was Lewis Carroll, a thorough stu¬ 
dent of "fourth dimensional " or “celestial" mathematics, but better 
known as the autliur of "Alice In Wouderland." His poem of the 
" Jabberwocky,” beginning, 

"'Twas brillig and the slithv loves 

Did gyr* and gimble in the wabe," 

which was confessedly constructed on phonetic principles, may have 
occult power to move the " other worlds '' to devuilrm, os it has moved 
ibis one to laughter. 

It is not. however, just to the book to dismiss " Esoteric Cbristlanitv” 
with a gib& It reveals sound scholarship and accurate scientifle knowl¬ 
edge. whatever may be said of the conclusions which It draws there¬ 
from, and it is written in a simple and charming literary style that is 
full of siuKcstion fur every speaker or writer. It is especially worthy 
of consideration by those who will Instinctively oppose its cast of 
thought, for It Is the leading exposition of a phase of spiritual faith that 
in the form of Christian Science, as well as of Theosophy, is making 
marvelous inroads upon accepted religious doctrine. 

Its antbor is peculiarly fitted for her office of " apostle of Theosophy 
to the Gentiles.' which requires the holder to be "all things to all men.^ 
In times past she was the devout wife of an Episcopalian vicar: from 
him she was divorced, becoming a free thinker and a political radical of 
the Bradlaugh sort: then Socialism obtained her adherence, and she led 
to successful issue a great Inbur strike- In 1HI9 she became a pupil of 
Mme. Blavatsky. and since that time has become the leading expositor, 

. _ - - through the press, of such doctrines of Theosophy as are pel milled to 

Irematic, incidents of the be proclaimed to the public. 



.. ..^_ _ _ . “She sal up In bed at Iasi, 

and threw the thick braid of hair behind her. as every woman does 
when her hair is down. If she means to assert self.” The other is this : 
" If a man is sealed, a woman who intends to get the better of him gm- 
erally stands ; but if be loses his temper and begins to walk about, she 
immediately seats herself and assumes an exasperaliog calmness of 


THE RELIGION OF CASTE. 

Esotehic CHNlSTlAMTr, OR THE LESSER Mvsil MIES. Hy Aonie Kesant. 
Cloth, sV X in . jl4 pp. Hrics. j. nel. John Lane 

I T was with besiiancy that Dr. Lyman Abbott recently announced 
that he was " almost prepared ” to " believe all the affirmations of 
all the creeds and to reject all the denials," 

This is catholicity indeed : but the leading apostle of Theosophy, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, "goes him‘one belter." She lias an " affirmative 
intellect ” of a very different sort from that meant by Charles Ferguson, 
in his booh of this title. She not only believes all the affirmations of 
all religions, but accepts all tlie denials as well! She welcomes every 
paradox, and gro-sps both horns of each dilemma, for she has round an 
ever open way of escape. Her Inlellecinal House of Refuge is the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Occult, and she con al¬ 
ways take asylum therein when bard 
pressed by a jugical contradiction. 

Xu "Esoteric ChnsiUuiUy” sb;; 
meeU the scholars of the oriler of 
Strauss and Kenan, and accepts their 
poMtion. Yes, there was on "hiv 
toric Christ," of non-miraculocs birth 
and p<iwert no more supernatural 
than those belonging to every man of 
pure life and holy training. To 
scientists like Lang who connect re¬ 
ligious history with *' solar "and otlier 
myths, she admits the existence of a 
"mythic Christ,” the god of many 
tiraes anil peoples, who •• is always 
born at the winter sidslkc." " when 
the wgn Virgo is rising." and so is 
said to be born of a virgin ; and who 
ASRIE iiEsi.NT. lives "till the lime comes for the 

crossing over, the crucifixion, the 
date varying with each year" (Raster being a movable eveiitj. Then 
III the philosophers she admits that there is a Mystic Christ, the 



"1.<igos" descending into matter, which he slowly "shapes toward 
high ends," and lifts "into manhood,” and then "stretches himself on 
the cross of matter that he may pour forth from that cross all the 
powers of his surrendered life.” ' 

The reconciliation of all these and other .seemingly contradictory ad¬ 
missions she declares to be one of the "higher mysteries" lliat are re¬ 
served for the few, and to them may lie imparteil by word of mouth 
n time, until we arc taken tip upon the •Mountainof 
St accept her statement that " everything will be rc- 


alone. In the m 


The War of the nviuxAtioxs. Itrixr. the Rriciap of a ”Foheics 
devil's” Experieni'es with ike allies IX China. Ky George 
Lynch. Cloth. Svo, jie pp. Price. >i.rs. Longmans, Green, A ( o. 

W E Westerners can never hope to understand the Oricnul pen. 
plea. The points of contact between the Eastern and Western 
mind are few, the iwcasional gleams of half light that we get 
from one source or another often leaving us more confused than before, 
as dusk Is more mystifying than et 


do. 


plete darkness- What 
however, is to understand the posi¬ 
tion the West occupies in the East, 
what has been accomplished In the 
way of commerce and religious 
chonjm, and if results have been ac- 
compitshed hy fair means or foul. 

One of the most luminous books 
that help to make clear these points 
is Mr. (.corge Lynch's "The War of 
the Clvilixations." It Is a contrast 
and a comparison between the two 
civiliuliuns of the East and 

_—« comparison that is hardly 

lu the credit of the West: a con¬ 
trast that shows up with rather hu¬ 
miliating clearness the weak sides of 
the much-vaunted Western progres- 
siveness. Uf course this lias been 
done before. We have had the re¬ 
finement of iheChinc-se and Japanese 
preached by many apostles ol East¬ 
ern culture, but Mr, Lynch's view¬ 
point is a somewhat different one, 
and hLs book Is, further, a summing up u 
r Kunipe. Rut Mr. Lynch is attorney 


great 

West, 



r.FOKr.E lvnch. 


le whole case of China 

... - -, , the plaintiff as well as 

judge in this case, fur he makes a strong anil wcH-considcrcd indict¬ 
ment against the European civiliraluins in their policy toward China. 
"The history of the intercourse between the West and the East is the 
historv of vulgar aggressiveness punctuated hr crime," might be taken 
as his'texL and "China for the Chinese "as his moral. At times Mr. 
Lynch becomes a inlle rhetorical in pleading the cause of China It 
lakes genius to make the nglil use uf impassioned elnqnence. Still, 
any one who saw what the author of this lasik did on the man'll to 
Peking can be forgiven for allowing his indignation to get the better 
of him occasionally. 

Mr. Lynch was witness to the final act of " vulgar aggressiveness 
punctuated with crime." Looked at purely-as a descriptive piece 
writing, "Tile War of the Civilizations"merits very high praise. f<r 
the account of the march of the Allies to Peking, the relief of the lega¬ 
tions, and the subsequent happenings is so real, so full of color and 
movement, that the scenes arc fairly alive. For the most part he has 
allowed facts to speak for themselves. He lias described brillianity 
what lie himself saw ; the countis' devastated in the track of the ad¬ 
vancing Allies, every rule of civilized warfare broken by all the sup¬ 
posedly civilized nations of the wnrld.'and the rules of war as drawn up 
ny The Hague Conference ntlerlv disregarded, and upon this and the 
past conduct of England and the other Powers in their relations to 
China he has built his argumenL 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tmk i.iirN^HV iJHSI.irr i« lo r««lp( of the fnj. 

lowing fXMlk* : 

-Hrirn H«rk«r.*-Ch*r1«* Homer Sleete. (The 
HeDneberry Coinpeny.f 

“The Spiritual Life."—George A. Coe. (Katoo 
* Maioa. »i.oo.) 

“The New Koglaoil Society Orailona."- Col¬ 
lected aod edited by Cephai Hrainerd and Krelloe 
W. Hrainerd, (The Century Cninpany.) 

"Uiet In Halation to Age and Aetivitv."-Henry 
Thompaon. (Frederick Wame Jk Co., )i.uci 
“Bpinudloe, In Spanlah and Bngllch,"-K. nier 
de la Cortina, editor and publiaber. 

"Narraclnnei, In Spaniah and F.ngliah.’- R. Diet 
de la Cortina, editor and publlahcr, 

"The Venl.Pochet Vegetable Hook.'-Cliarlea U, ^ 
Mooie. (The Hotel Monthly I 
"•0‘ Company, or Every-day Life of theR.C, 
R.' Huaaell C. Ilubly. (The Witneia Printing 
Houee.l 

"Neurological Techn-que."—Irving Kardeatry. 
(The Cniveraity of Chicago Preas.) 

"Red Bagie.'-Cdward .S. F.llia. (Henry T. 
Coatee * Co.) 

"Tha Touriat. Ontward and Homeward Hound." 
—Emanuel Purth. (Edward Stern * Co.) 

“How lo Make .Money by Invention," tThe 

“The Houae ol Cieear."—Seymour Van Sant- 
voord. (Pafraeta Book Company.) 

"Jnumal of Proccedinga of the Fonrteenlh An* 
nual Meeting of the National Educational Aiao- 
ciation." (Vniveraily of Chicago Pieaa.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


(Prom the London ri'mrt, January «.) 
eoced by your careful fathera. ringed by y 
leaden aeaa. 

ong did ye wake In quiet, and long lie dowi 


a tport of your ahruokeo hoeU aod ■ 


Then were the Judgmenta looaanedt then 
yoor ahame revealed. 

At the hand* of a little people, few but apt In the 
field. 

Yet ye were aaved hy a remnant land your iand'a 
long-iufferiug Star). 

When your atmng men cheered In thrir rotlliona 
while your atripling* went to war, 

Son a of the aheltered city-unmade, tii .rdled, 

Ya puahed them raw lo the battle ait ye picked 
them raw from the atreet. 

I they alioiild compaa*’ 
a breath.’ 

0 at the llr»t far v,ew of 
• doga ye 


Aod what did ye I 
War-craft learned 
Koowiedge untoocca 
Death ) 

Sol And ye train your horact and t 
feed and priie. 

How are the beatta more worthy tha 


the ((I 


but ye a. 


“Their valor *ball al 


> help. 


F1H.ST AID TO TIIK IXJl’KED 
IX A HAIIAVAY ACCIDK-NT. 

DT U Any oiW Aoddent inWre nudden iBjiirUi ftn«r> 

•ency ircalmcAt cao be eiTen by emybody who linon Um 
fiutniclioifii coDtaiAcd in^' EnerfeAqr Notu " or ohii to 
do till the rhyddan or turfeoa airiTes. Jt will be fooMl 
iovmluAbie In •Avifir Hie aod preventiaK oc^cm Miffering. 
Everybody •Ivould know three dlrecUone for viu and 
dell Kanda. ItU isAo^doili boinid, liloMraied. end will 
be aeot to any addreaa uoMinaid (or yi ni. Kt N K A 
WAGNALLS COMPAN^ New York, ere ihe putiUihen 

Beodera of Tbi LrrsAaAT 


We Would Give $50,000 Cash 

if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that 
the greatest offer that has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will 
be made, is embodied in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with 
all city improvements for SO#—because if the situation were actually under¬ 
stood by every person in the country there would not be one single foot of 
property left twenty four hours after this knowledge was brought to their 
attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth $ZO,000 
if you will take into consideration the three elements which have gone to make 
up values in New York City outside of fashionable districts:—disUnce from 
the center, transportation facilities, rate of fare. 

The difference .‘s, the $20,000 lot had transportation to it several years ago, 
and now is surrounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,000 
apiece, while our land, which has only now just secured this improvement and 
transportation, must wait until the people realize that these haw been secured, 
and until the solidly built portions (now so comparatively close to us) have 
reached and enwioped us, and actually brought the values where they right¬ 
fully belong. 

llliMtrAtioiwr Lotooncocr Stfcciand Tblnl AT«nac. Ne« York City, wrirtli la 
•old on tp^s of for d7o,poolo Heary Le«it Morri*. Ili» jpandbther mU it for li$$ in t&55. 

Lot on ^ib Strc«i, OfipoaUc Cmcral Park, uld ia iftsn For l5tK>, ia brogglii • pric* tlui Uiowcii 

lncr«A»e oi ewry bn day* inim 1I50 10 t^i < Aulkorily. Krai KmaK EAtnr New York Sini.> 



This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to 
grow. As surely as equal transportation makes equal values, so surely will 
this lot be worth as much relatively as the lot in upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will tr)- to prove it if 
you will send us your name and address. Is it not worth your while ? We 
ask nothing of you except a letter or a po-xtal. If we were sure you were in 
good earnest we would far rather say. send us your name and we will send 
you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, but if you 
will let us put the matter before you we will in some way prove that our propo¬ 
sition is a sound one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every 
statement we make is incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain 
that we can do business together, 

\\'e sell a $459 lot for $19 down and $4 per month. This carries a life in¬ 
surance, a guaranteed increase of 29^ in one year, a free round-trip to New 
York (east of Chicago, or a like distance), all improvements, your money back 
with 6^ interest if not found as represented. What more can we do? Now, 
will you send us your name ? 

Wood, Harmorv & Co., 

Department M 2. 257 Broadway. New York. 

Unusual opportunity to a limited number of energetic men of un¬ 
questioned reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own 
community. For terms, address " Agency Dept.” as above. 


« (MiblMUoo wMe irriung to adviwTiMn. 


V-aOOglC 
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A Hint 

from an affectionate wife, mother or sister should 
bring a man to a prompt realization of the neces¬ 
sity of insuring his life for their benefit. We issue 
a policy just adapted to your needs. 

The Prudential 

Insurance Company 
of America 

JOHN r. DRTDEN HOME OFFICE 



J' 


tiawtpaptr reporter ar* conjoinctl in one iodivid. __ _ _ ____ 

ual, tht combination ia IrraaiatiUe. ne Albert TIm Mme «ad If ArriC 

Chavailar, the mualc-Iuill linser ol 'coater aooita,* pemoiMl CANlit ot JlULfCI I IIIvl 1 lo 

fonndopo«hi.virittoN.wYorkm.HA H. ra- Kin«d.r M the m»!e o» l.rfep«d.n« 

lateathe incident in hia reminiacencea. -Hefora I pnadhie. Hie patriotic ane loriliepuMic brariii aver 
Forget--joat pnbiiahed in London i 
-On the night of my arrivnl, for re«on.^re«ly 

given. I «na tired out. I tumbled Into bed and fcy the Aiacricae people "-ArZ-aro- .t.l. 

ftlept like • top. My aittloi^-, bed*, cDd bath-room to bdp |icrp«ta»ie lib namv. Our ik^oUo oI U(« 
wore on th# wima rtc*or. Tli« (oliowinR; moroiofc, *l*o muine an eaart copy. ^ «i*e. of the 

when I wna In mr bnth I heard aotnebodv annar. o* I*ilcpei^»e«. fuUid. no iramiaix f*<Itaf«d 


enraged in acrewing together a photographic Ayr AAi I mwt MWN and tl.OO aienihly 
camera-atand. I waa too ataggered to aatr any. UIIC UIILLMII farlevriaea menlhaiaetirti 

i^cDonaid Heyward Co. New National Encyclopoedia 

rrraasr ta »* M. MUIK Ready Reference Cyclopedia Pnbiiahed. 

20 West 23d Street, New York City ICN.nwaoUatSR). Sp«»al30I)ayOirer$l5.W. Or. 

DiaLmorvds, Silverwecre s«od for panicuian. 

Watches. Clocks, etc. HENRY 6 . ALLEN & CO., Pabllskers, 

- 160 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK 

DIGESTS WANTED. -———-—- -ri 

Volamea S. 7. 6, ». I*. Id and lit, forwarded to u. at , f 

encr, we wU pay dOceotn pvr copy. Fubli.diera Tun i .i..,. «co«.w.. w. o. iw <oiri..< i.onno. a. a.u 


I>r. TnlninRe Scores tlic Married 
Men \Vlio Flirt.—"The most wonhy thing 
for thouaanda of married men (who AitI] is to 
go home and apologize for past neglect and 
brighten up their old love. Take up the family 
Bible and read the record of the marriage day. 
Open the drawer of relics and the box inside 
the drawer containing the trinkets of your dead 
child. Take up the pack of yellow.covered 
letters that were written before you became <»«. 
Rehearse the scenes of joy and sorrow in wliich 
you have mingled. Pat all these things an fuel 
on the altar, and by a coal of sacred Are re¬ 
kindle the extingwUhed light It was a blast 
from hell that blew It out, and a gale from 
heaven will fan it inlo a blaie.”—From ” The 
Marriage Ring," by T. DeWitt Talmage. #iz». 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Nciw York. 

‘•Thr MsrrUxv Rinx ” Ir n colUctlci* of fibMn 
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tklnit, bnt ilaejr courtvonily pnt m« at my enae 
bjr tororralnK me that they reprenenied the New 
York — (a oewapaper). They were dcpoted 
to call with the object of obumloif Ihiee photu- 
(riphi of me depictinK the follow iiifc rmotiona ■ 
Snrpriae, Joy. and Diasait. I told them I ahould 
have difflculiy in (upplylnr the middle one. bnt 
the other two I had on hand. * Yon are too itood,' 
waa the nnawcr. *I><>n’t hurry—continue your 
ablutiona. \Ve'll wail till you're dry.' The 
photof ware taken, and in duo eonrae pobHahud. 
t had a frantic itroggle ebont the lecond. but they ‘ 
declined to go until I placed roy ‘Joy' on record.’ 

An amualng iocidenC of how be waa forced to! 
work hia muae under moat uoinapiting condi- 
tlona, alao in N'ew York, la told aa followa : I 


Memory Training 


New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting thft 
Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student-Business 
Man. Is Rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 
Twentieth Century Progress. 



wu Nttdtd by All, Posstsstd by So Fow, a Bood Roiiabio Momory is 
tbo Koy to Sooeoss. Anywhoro, Evorywhoro tho Porson 
Having tbo Boot Momory Risos to tho T<H»a 


CORRECT 

FORM 


IN SOCIAL 

AND BUSINESS 

CORRESPONDENCE 

"A Sm/t Cmek."—rmw Ttftet. 


THE ETIQUETTE 
OF COR-R.ESPONDENCE 

»y HELF.N K. CAVIT 

Tcaclier of Enjclbh ond Efigtiili Ulcralore t( the Miao<« 
Eiy*« Sdioo) luc Girls, New Yark City. 
IlliMiratioat and Suggeadoot aa to polite ttoaire in I 
Sodal. Club, DvptomatkrMilttaJT. and Huaineiui Corrr> 
apondence. with uocfui facts ebout heraSdoc devices ' 
tmtsonc-^ - * - - 


PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 


D. F. Urbahns. 

o JTOU^an Injiiatlee by^orjettlnj^ you when yon 


Id you ererfonrel 
d hafw been vein* 


For year, the#rnrld baa been waiting for aomeone d 
.-I dlacnrer a ayatem of memory training which ’""Vrj 

might be of actual benefit. Notn tbeoretlonl method m'youln «y way ^ thiii ati qttialioiawo 
requiring montha or years of hard study, but a aim- of earaful thought, aod when one flops to consider 
pie practical syMMn which acoompllahew the roost In ‘h** • •y*!-™ •» nnw^log t^ wbicfi will mercouw 

ft 1 .1 ». 1 _iJL. • . u. >. u. all these serious obatnclen to aucceas whnt need la 

tbs Iraat Ume. It baa remained for Mr. 1>. F. luwitater Any bonk, buaineai houae or 

Urbahoa. a itudent-builoMa roan of Fort Wayte. inininiernf tbenoapel In Fort Wayne will be glad to 
tod., to bring oul (uch a ayalem. It 1. so enay lluit 1'“' tVhalina. Hia Integrity 

fail.ounder.tond It..«>pl.ln th*^^^^^ 


pmcticnl that It faeipe ooe oeer tlie mugb rorki of . 

life to auccma, where wlthoiit lia aid aliwolule toiluni ihia 
■ 1 be the reault. Let the reader recall lili or her a so 
enwriwocw- luw thereevor be«<is lime lo your nam 

■on loat money by forgHling a set of Bloc___ 

■ ■—'--* ‘ you eeer and particulars will be forwarded to you rr« 

„____rblch you retiire nmll. 

remember r Bid your frioada emr Raadrrs are requeaied to writ, without delay. 

■ writing to adrertlaara. 
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^OLARSHIPS 

^NMNKRlNfi 


i^Ve scholarships 

hi Elrj|lrtp«I, M«l1«nnnr. Mi*rhmilr.l. ijvjnnK*. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

UiirliiB the DlaeuMlon.-TltE K.\»RIT ; ‘Wby, 


-‘Wlwtdtd p. 


II t*1k about- That 


r folloa 


d th* fu 



tloiu. Thr AVtP } or* Si 

Similar bnpplneao waa Toochaared llte aullior of 
“Roll oo. thou dafk and deep bloe ocean, roll!" 
r*f CAiAr. 

Kor loual the equally delighted Kenllemao vrl 
oordially aaid, “Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
be ror«ullen. 7 *r (VrtirAjarf /Vain PtiUtr. 

Bnl. aUa for the peraoo who wrote “Backward, 
turn backward. O Time, in your light!” Time 
didn't do it.- rhidacago Trikunt. 

Pultinc U Plainly.—He waa a atraoger cy- 
cliog througb the bigbly intellectual city ol On- 
ford. You could tell It from the cant Iona manner 
with which be picked hie way down the print-ipal 

It waa evening. A gentleman approached the 

“Sir,” anid he, “your beacon has ceaaed 


■ ^pen, etc., etc., diould be 

MEILINK'S FIRE AMD 
I WATER PROOF VAULTS 

tSrc'SSS 

water peool. Beat material and coneliucium lundanmel y 
finiahed. Intide nM loki a fcU ayU-wcighl about ty Iht. 
A leu larger ahra Sent frei|ht paid eaai ol Mutiauppi 
Rlwer f,a nnlv )h..a> tyour aame boraMied ia g»ld lie toe 
etiral. Money tiach II not tha ba>t ralne yon 
everenw. Booklet fraau 

THE MEILINK IIF6, CO,, SPECIALTY MFRS. 

1021 Jackten SI,, TOLIOO. OHIO. 


“Vour lllitmlnator, I aay. la ahrooded in unmltL 
:atad oblivion." 

“Really, but I don't quite- 

“TheeffuigeDceof your radiator hat 

“My dear fellow. I-‘ 

“The tranaverial ether oaclllattoui 
aodeacer have been diecontinned.” 

Juat then an noaophiatlcated little newaboy 


ray; 

“Hay, mlatcr, yar lamp la 


Tit.H 



Had Hie Muaplelana -Tim Murphy bad rt 
a amall bill at the village ahop. He went to pay It, 

“Ob, we never give receipta for theae ant 
amount*,~ grumbled the proprietor, “.'iee, I w 
cmaa your account off the book,” and he drew 
pencil diagonally acroaa it. “There la your 1 
cript," he added. 

“Do ye maae that thnt aettlea iti'aaked Pat. 

“Certninty.” 

•And ye'll niver be aaklng for it again ?“ 

“We'll never aak you for u again," aald the oiher 
decidedly. 

“Knilli. nun,” aaid Pal, “and I'll be alter kaplu 
me money in me pocket, f<*r I haveo'l p«id It yet. 

“Oh, wrll,” waa the angry retort, “lean rub tha 

“Kailh, itnd I thought aa much,” aaid Pat allly. 

The proprietor ol that eatabliahmeol Dow iaaue 

receipt fot the gtnallcat antonnt, — 


100 35C 


CARDS£^^^^ 

DMC l.'lfTT*Tl“r'«a,“t>>or't KHKh la.'l 

B. J. stuwres m. * rs r*. hot 


Eet-mii 

[\g et.nd Serving 

p 

Deeoalt, Pay- 

ly by t heck, 

IjtbinikitT 

1 ■/*IWJhpH*H lrrv 

KAVI^Cis X- COMPANY 



BauscK Lomb 
PIasti^maM*6.8 

jM'Mniiluu. I^i,*iiauj»t f A r ir.ml«W.^ftarrrry 

tV>-o/rg«r ift tm rrfttrll 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


The 

' Busy Alan's Book \ 


w;ikcu.P.ri.c.^.p-i.::in^ffiri 

Kall“lin«n biiidiiiK i.il«ary KdNion. >04 isock* * 

eu, hjIt-mrKi^o. Cjkiitijt j 


pocArt. amf fioMlpmtd/9r 


Notable Points 



Del Mar’s Historical Works. 

■K York. 


Bandera of 'fnE LmnanT Dioan are naked to meutioo tha pubUeatloa w 


S30 JPo*^ * ffom/wgftwt 

C ud nJJTwl" TTZ".'iTUi wH..U.7ni<-- 

’ L riluii^T* Tai ItreaU. ftHie 

1 ".:r”';y;'.,Tt‘ii’ l Thompson’s Eys Witsr 

B wrlilng to ndveruaert. 
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Gates’ Tours 


1st Tour 
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Snoring Stopped 

Instan«y,5SS 
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HeBri 

Disease 


Ninety Per Cent of it BenUy CaiUOd 
y From Poor Digettion. 

Rnal Arptnle hcut tmubl> ia jncnrabld, but 
•can'rijr on« cau« In a hnndrwl i* organic. 

Tba actioD of tb« hrart aJUt aloniacfa an both OOO' 
trotloil br the aariM icmt aer*n, the aympatbetle 
b falla to 



IF food and ttlhx in tbe ttomacb 
an fomed which diatpnd tbe 
a hmt 


life depended on the outcome wii« Ntronclr recum- 

There wae a diacoealnn over the qumtioo in 
Secretary LoTK'e oDlce and afterward in the 
Bureau of Navijcatlon. Varum* Incident* in Cap. 

ntnewfor auch an anderuklniC' 

“Biit ha* be the aiiclc-in-lt-iveneka totaheblm 
clear tbrouKh I" wa* aaked br one officer, 

■Did you ever tee him play I'heta?" rejoined 
another. 

So one elM preaent had aecn him in a frame, and 
they aakod, moreover, what that bad to do with 

“Evorything." wa* the Clark man’* reply. 
'Stratecy a* learned on the Cheta-board ia not a 

and then he told of Captain Claik's inteaaeaiid 
deterralned application when engaRed in a game. 

!,■ he aildrd, 'can pilot that faattle-abip 
aafely tbrongb tbe I'acIBc and bring It promptly 
no actiOD In Atlantic water*, it‘a Clark.’ 

Official* In the Navy Department Kerned |o he 
impnaaed. A few lioura talar order* were Knt 
Captain Clark to command the Orrgvm aod to anil 
with her for Cuban water*—iirfaej'jy l:t<fmng 

Pan. 

A Choice Correspondeace Gnme. 

From Ckorouifi't Mjnuicrtft ConnUott 
Biahop'a Dpening. 

I ***”-"■ 

I P-K a P-K t 


t B-B « 


cMuing palpitation. Irregularity a 
beeatb. 

The danger from thia condition la 
Unued dtaturhance of tbe heart aoooa 
caum real organic heart trouble and in fact fre¬ 
quently don* *o. j 

Purtberniore, poor dlgeallon make* the blood tblh 
and watery and defldent In reil ooepuaclw, and thla | 
further IrrlWiaa and weaken* the heart. I 

Tbe iDoel aenalble thing to do for lieart troiiMe la 
to InauK tbe dlgenllon and aaeimHatloD of the food. | 
Thla can be done by tbe regular uk after meal* of 
aoine aafe, pleaaant and eSectlve dlgwative peeparn- 
tion. lUte Btitart'a Dyipepela Tablela wliich may bo. 
found nt moat drug auirea,aiid wMeh contain tba 
oeceaMwydlgeaUveelemeiiuiD a pleaaant,convenient 
form, 

Tlmuannd* of people keep well nod vlgoroti* by 
keeping Uiclr dlgaatkm perfect by obaerving the rule 
of taking one or two of theK tableuafter each meal, 
or nt leant after each hearty meal. 

bUiait'a DyapepaU Tableu ooolain U. S. P. papain, 
diaetaae from malt and oilier nntuml dlgeativeo 
which net only on the fowl, digeatlog It perfectly 
and pieventlng acidity, gnaea, aod the many diaeaaed 


P-tjJa) B-n’^.ch 

sPaP Pri* hK-K* P-OKi, 

6B-KtscbKt B| jjH-Qaq R R >q cl 
vOaPd K ya<l.) mR-II. B-K6ch 

»B-K, B-Oj ,.sK 11 Kl-Di 

pi-s: »arh 

I] g— B a Q K a i-. kt . Kl k * Kt 

■IR-Qa B Or InP R * «T 

rsP-QR J P ,vH Kr U-y 5 

idKiaP Kt . Ri rfRcvign. 

lyBaB g>Rch 

AWer/r.-m Thr Urt/mimfrr Ooxftlf. 
u) Thla might be pliived in oif.^aud 
hat impfe Dme.'^U "gh?beconvideied l iaVy. 

<bl Black now threalena ^Kl . ch. and R-K 

M“"ei“.fi;‘’wi^ k'j t^b.' 

for an attack.' Whin ’ . ^ -- 

nity, and he avail* hi 
(ci Cutting olT the 
enfng,P-Kt 4. 

Idi Giving Black ^ 
development on the 
tack could bnvo be. . 
repelled had While played 1)1* O 
P-y s beiog tin- kev nf the fTo 


Wc urgently atlviic a trial Of 

Entona 

(While Wbcnt Glofrn SapiMtilorlet) 

a aimple, yet rffcclivc CUPC for 

Constipation & Piles 

Fifty ceoti. Al all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
! ENTOh A CO., Dcyt. W 01 FRtk An., Hew Ywh. 


S' 

Uteelpens 

^re tlie Best 
Select a Pea your wniiBi 

frrtm It Kftmple fnnl 12 dHferwit 
M’iil prilii on rvcelpt of 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway. NEW YORK 


IF 

YOU 

WISH 

TO 

TRY 

THEM 


When Stuart"* Dyapepaia TablrU are uied you may 
know you are not Caking Into the ayatem any *f 
mcdldne or powerful drug but aimply th* na 
dlgretive elemenU which overy weak stomach lack* 
So widely know and popubtr have three b 
become that they are now mM by every druggist In 
the Cnited Staten, Canada and Oreat Britain. 




Baadnre o< Taa LmaanT Dwtar are aaked 



_: aaw. when laui 

that he could extricai 
lug a pieco to Ihe gi»« 

Chean-Nutn. 

Tlir lale Ameer of AfgbniilM 
Cheaa. player. 

ON Salurdav night. Deoeir.bei 
ah aahibitlon of blindfold pUv 
teen gamaaand eighteen pinker*. The Champion 
woo eleven, loit three, and drew two, 

WE learn flom thefjlaagow H'fttfy fltrald that 
the following plavei* have already ent 
tournament at Monte Cario: Lasker, PillibnrT, 
Tachigorin. Janownkl. Blaekburue, Mu>un. Tcleh- 
mann, Gnnaberg. Maico, Mieaea, V. Schloe, Wal. 
brodt, Taiibeobaoa, Albm, Reggio, and Billcrerd- 


Go^'CoflEre iji;. and iS* 
- Ml i*al)oc aiiditc 

Coofc 0«e* rrmm 

nMomera. bouwl In dotli, 
)i;|ip , s.piarKvipti. 

Th* Braal Aiaadeaii TK Ca¬ 
ll and yj VeacySt.. New '«'«• 


GiOOglC 
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Why Fat 

When There ia a New Home Treat* 
ment That Quickly Redncea 
Weight to Normal Without 
Diet or Medicine and 
ii Abiolntely Safe. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE BY MAIL 

iKun't Iw too fat; don't iw(T »nU Idow ; don't eo. 
dnnitrr your lirewlibniolorvxcewrni; nudruttlwr 
ntorr, itnii't niln your moninch n lib • lot of u»elrM 
drtiirii and iiatcut nirdidnrs. 8rod your namr and 
aildroM to Pmr. F. J. Krllofttr, 369 \V. Main SU. llalUe 
Crwk. Mich., and bn wUI arnd you a frcn trial pack- 
ac« of liM rctnarkabla treaiment that will r^uo* 
your weisbt lo normal. l>o not ba afrahl of rrllcuu- 
•nqiinncna. tb« tmatnient ia iierrnctly aafe, la naluml 
and adnnliftc and trlam auch a dnKiwa of comfort na 
toaslonlali Iboan who barn panted and pmpimd un¬ 
der lb« Vriithl of nxmaB fat. It takiM off tbn bite 
alamiu:li, Kirra tbn hnarl fn-rdani. nnablna Ibe lunira 
lo napanu naiurnlly and you will fnnl a hundr^ 
.... “-n flmt day you try tbJa woiklvrful 


A Fascinating Trip TArougli 
The Latin Quarter of Paris 

I ^Y^OULD you lUec to eipbre ibe huirrmaet haunnof 
I ihc laadnainif BohemU of Parit, and tec whal tbe 
tuadc-boulu faQ to ibow you, whal you would not 
ordinarily find no ■ nip ihraugb the Quaitrr yourKlf, 
and whal moai arrit- 
era ham faded lo 
deteribe^ F.Bcrlcc. 
ley Smith, the 
author of “The 
Real Latin Quar¬ 
terI how a the 
rader the innrtn 
circlet of the Qi 
irr, became he haa 
fited for ten yran 


brminjmwi irinnt. 

■jjiw annt nnrttr(>l.r «n«l^ 



mldma for n free Irinl 




trini nark' 
r.wtib full 


eiclutirc clrclci. 

WHAT THE ARTISTS SAY 
Cbiarlea Untu Utbuoa: " It la likt a utp lo Paria.* 
John W. Alriaaidor; - It ia the real ibinf." 
Pmderle B«mlii(toii: *' You ham Irfi aoiNai 


MORPHINE! 


miMioii Ri 
1 1 knew ll. 


boi^b (Id iitai 
. rVADY, > 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Life °f St. Paul 

Harmonized in Scripture Landuage 


T'HE attempt has been made in this 
^ volume to give the full text. In a 
harmonious chronological arrangement, 
of whatever pertains to Paul's life and 
work at any one time and place. The 
plan has been to construct, after the 
Inductive method, a complete Scrip¬ 
tural life of St. Paul, following in gene¬ 
ral the record of Luke In the Acts, and 
presenting in addition thereto, and in 
chronological order, whatever the Apos¬ 
tle himself ha^ written in his Epistles 
concerning the same facts and events, 
and whatever he has written about 
other parts of his life and work.^, . . 
The appendix will be found instructive 
as showing St. Paul's personal relation 
to Christ and his claim to Apostleship. 
his personal appearance, his relation to 
his companions, and the unity of his 
teaching, and his personal life and faith. 

tamo. Clotb, *ct Paett. 75 centa, pout-paid 

rank « WapnallA CompMr. Pubs., New York 


About loeortcUuil ditwlati and camera toap ihoti 
by tb# Autboi, and twocaiicataicaiscolarVy tbo 
cctcbialcd Pieack cdncahinat Saaeba. Onumaat 
al Comra. Watte color Proalitplece by P. Hopkia- 


orlnia doooaa tD -Slant of Ibe Itpm*." by .Mabel 
WaiCBalla . Itimo. doth, deckle odcaa Illuetraled. 
Prln-ll M. • 

FUNK a TACNAUS COMPANY. Pabt.. New York 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 

By George Croly 

Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace 


Few ramaocm equal in power Ihla tI»W alory 
. II la oouxtaiitly dramatic.”-i'AUadrfpiAlw 
•rwaa. 

ExquMlely Illuatraled by T. do Thuhtmp. 


r, ei WF nei. l-oniaice. JU ceora. 

_KfIiUod. 1 Tohunea tin a box), 

Pholodraruma. *4.00 net. roafa«e 31 CU. 
FUNK « tWAQNALLS COMPANY. Pub*.. NEW YORK 


THE TRANSnOURATION 
OP MISS PHILURA r-if- Tb^VhiT'- 

wbtrb la Andtuc axpiraatnu la Cbrlaaian Hrleuca. 
nirina UmliBK. OrnAturiiUI 0>*«r. Half-tone 
rmnllapieca. By Florence Morae Kincaley. aidbor 
of'TIlii*.'' "Pniionara of tbo Saa,"ilc. e> centa. 
nil. Poatace. 3 ceula. 

Punk a Wacsalla Company, PubUtbon, Mew York 


. Hirsh’s Digest of Divorce Laws. 

A tabulated di(cii nl Ibe dimree lawa ol tbe UalM 
Suica. By Hroo Hia-w. New R««i«d Editloo. Fob 
loyeban. Uotll coecr, ti .90 net poaUfc jcta, Pon 
- New York. 


Batdaaa of Tan Lmnanr Otoisr an aaked to mentloa U 


MARK TWAIN Says: 

**1 Have Found that One Can Do TTIlbout 
Prin^lca. but Not TTitbout the Funk & 
WAgiulk Sundaid DictMnArr.” 


Thai Is the way Mr. Clement pats it. Other 
men prominent in the world of letters and 
eminent aoihorlties in other taalks of life, tome 
of them mleri of natlona, have expreaaed them- 
telves In different words. But their opinions 
have unanimoutly agreed sa to the tndtaputable 
tuperiorily of the Standard Dictionary, Cyclo¬ 
pedia, and Allas of the World. And when one 
tiops to consider the infinite care and studious 
regard for detail which has characterized the 
compilation of this massive work, tbe apprecia¬ 
tion of these men is seen to be but natural. 

Take the vocabulary section as an illustration. 

It contains over ^04,000 words, all selected 
with a disrrimtnaitve regard for their value. 
These words in their definition, received the 
concise and accurate treatment of hundreds of . 
specialisis, each devoting his mental energies to " 
his own specialized field ol endeavor. Quite 
different from the old-time method where a few 
learned men attempted to define in a lexicon all 
the terms of speech. The result of their efforts 
were necessarily unsatisfactory. There were 
347 editors and specialists engaged on the 
” Standard.” It defines over 79,000 more words 
than tit nearest rival, and 154.000 more than 
the recent edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 

The “ Standard ” has the only systematic 
method for compounding words. TAc Crt/fr, 
New York, referring to this feature, says: 

I “ Compound words are for the first time in any 
English dictionary treated on a scientific system, 
whkh we think will commend itself to scholars 
and critics.” 

There are 135,000 synonyms and antonyms 
in the ” Standaid.” This feature, together with 
the department devoted to ” faulty diction.” will 
be found of inestimable benefit to writers and 
speakers who are anxious to use the proper 
word in its proper place. 

At an example, instead of saying, ”I tuh- 
scribe to tbe dAoer slatement," better say, " I 
' tubscrilie to the /ertxfing slatement,” since 
ahrot is properly an adverb and not an adjective, 
still less, if possible, a noun. Do not say, 

” He was tembly aggravoud' t better say, ” I le 
was terribly fravoktd or esaiperattd." A fever 
or misfortune may be aggravated, but not 

I a person. 

The number of fine distinctions in the use of 
words which are treated in tbe “ Standard " is 
almost tlltmiuble. 

As a cyclopedia the “ Standard" condenses a 
wondrous amount of information into the most 
helpful form. There are bfi pages of large full- 
page and double-page maps, pdntvd in colors, 

I with marginal indexes. There is also a descrip¬ 
tive compendium of the various countries of ihe 
globe in this edition. 

This great work can be secured upon very 
casv terms. If you cut out the coupon below 
and send it 01 once we will enroll you in the 
Washington Educational League. When we 
• have received enough snbscribers to make the 
I offer a success we will notify you, and you may 
I then send us *3, and tbe two volumes, full Russia. 
30lh Century Subscription Edition will be sent 
you, trans|x>itatian prepaid by us. The remainder 
of the price (Srooo) may be paid in small 
monthly insialmenu of Sz. TItis offer extends 
until Washington's Birthday (Feb. 33, 1903). 



Addnit~, ... . 

Din. f-iS-as 

FUNK A WAONALL8 COMPANY, 
30 Lafayetto Placa, N«w York. 

I writing to silvartiasn. 
































BLACK AND RICH 

la the Wn.y Postum Coffe« Should Be, . 

A liqmd food lhat will help a peraon break a bad 
habit Is worth knowing of. The president of one of 
the stale associations of ihe W. C. T. U,, who natur¬ 
ally does not want her name given, writes as follows: 

*• Whenever I was obliged lo go without coffee for 
breakfast a dull, distracting headache would come on 
before noon. I discovered that, in reality, the nerves 
were crying out for their accustomed stimulant. 

At evening dinner 1 had been taught by experience 
that I must refrain from coffee or pass a sleepless 
night. In the summer of 1900, while visitiiig a physi¬ 
cian and his wife, I was served with a most excellent 
coffee at their dainty and elegant table and. upon In¬ 
quiry, discovered that this charming i)everage was 
Ptisiam Food Coffee, and that the family had been 
greatly benefited by leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

I was so in love with it, and so pleased with the 
glimpse of fre^om from my one bond.ige of hal)it and 
so thoroughly convinced that I ought to break with my 
captor, that upon my return home I at once began the 
use of Postum Food Coffee and have continued it ever 
since, now more than a year. 

I don’t know what sick headache is now, and my 
nerves are steady and 1 sleep sound generally eight 
hours regularly. 1 used to liecome bilious frequently 
and require physic, now seldom ever have that expen- 
encc. 

1 have learned that long lioiling is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to furnish good Postum. That makes it clear, 
black and rich as any Mocha and Java blend Mease 
withhold my^ name, hut yon may use the letter for the 
good it may'do.” 


Again 
and agahp 
for many yearSp'^ 
under all condition5^ 
by countless users, th^ 

R.emirvgtorv 

Typewriter 

^has been tried and 
^tested, and its 
^superior merits 
proved. 

Wyckoff, Seamans 
and Benedict 

Newr York 




Annual Sale 
Bed Linen 

Hemstitched Linen Sheets, Pillow and 
Bolster Cases. 

Carefully made from reliable Flemish and 
Irish Linens, and specially pficed for our 
January Sale. 


Kxir. **** * '*** i“ I •• 

Douhla B«] sir. (about WxWlu.) at $».<». 5.W, «00, 7.*S, 
Extra*Loo(r bouWe Dnl sIm laboul tOx lOS ln.> at Ir.iT-, 
Bxir*''wbli?*iiid 'umg Doubt. Il«l slxe (about 100 x lot in.| 

at Ski.ho. ism. si.Oo, sstao. 

PILLOW CA5ES, Per Pair 

' »Inch, ti 00, i.io, I.*S, i.sa, I.7J.».0I1. s.Ta. aoo. 

St X Inch. SI.S5, l.«D, s.a. 1.00, S.«. * M. 

« X S6 iuch, lt.#0,1.7B. ».», * SO. *.73, * IS, » ». -I.W. 

BOLSTUR CASES, St.JS la 2.S0 aach. 

This sale will continue throughout the entire month 
and includes in addition to the above—ln»h, Scotch, 
Flemish and Barnsley Table Uneiis. Hemmed and 
Hemstitched Towels, and Blankets. 

2.4.page booklct«lx>ut theiic goods on request. 

JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 

•• The Unen Store,” 14 West agd SL, N. Y. 


Some Fe,cta Worth Knowirtg About 

THE ELLIOTT 
BOOK-TYPEWRITER 


Does everything done by the ordinary Typewriter, 
as well, and faster. 

THE BLUOTT BOOK-TYPEWItlTEIt 
Writes on .sny horiznr.tal surface Ihit a Pen wiD. 

THE ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEtVRtTEE 
On paper of unlimited wiillh, Icrhjth f>f thickness. 

THE BLUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRnER 
In Bound Books of any sire or shape 

THE ELLIOTT BOOK.TVPBWRITER 
And the only Typewriter as indispensable in the counting 
toorv as in cortespotulence. 

THE ELLIOTT BOOK>TYPEWRITER 
Not an experiment — x.ooo in d.iily use. 

THE BLUOTT BOOK-TVPBWRITER 
Not advertised before, because manufactuwng facilities 
have not, till reccnOy, been sufltcient lo keep abreast 
with swders, 

THE ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not more expensive than others; has often saved its 
entire cost in three months, , 

THE ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 

UAe Elliott & Hiktch Book-Typewriter Co. 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YOR.K 
UtlMrWritt.,(6liin ‘ ' . 


iisTrn.. I. tr..«uutrtM 


rsrt Ktic.. ntbbarx 


Wiilu lor etrcwlar showing dcflaltrly how the Elliott 


Booders of Tax Lnsmaav Diem ■> 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY; 

Meening of Prince Henry'i Viiit . . 103 
Philippine Deitbt, Wounds, end Doilsrt 104 
Mr. Schwab as a Gambler .... 104 

The Coronation Embassy and its Critics 105 
Exodus of Skilled Workmen from Trust 

Mills . 10s 

American and Foreign Shipbuilding in 

1901 . 106 

Riral Canal Rontes in Cartoon . . . 106 
Changing Character of our Immigrants 107 
Comparatire Growth of American Ports 108 
Fighting Intemperance with Alcohol . 108 
New Leader of Tammany Hall ... 109 
Mr. Croker’s Abdication in Caricature . 109 
Shall the Philippines hare a Separate 

Coin Cnrrency? . no 

Topics in Brief . no 


LETTERS AND ART; 

The Significance of Mr. Kipling’s New 

Poem . 

Failure of English Fiction in Germany 
The New West and the Old Fiction 
John Barrymore's Pictures . . . 
The Rerirai of Gobelin Tapestry . 
Why Hare We No Satire? . . . 

A Sonthem Protest against ■ ■ Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin ”. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION; 

Clarence King and the Great Diamond 

Swindle . . 115 

Liquid Fuel at Sea . 115 

Microbes and Motors . 115 

To Nature by Trolley . ..... 116 

Bridges Versns Tunnels . 116 

Function of Green and Blue Coloration 

in Animals . 116 

Automstlc Closing of Water-tight Bnik- 

bead.. 

An Artificial Larynx ...... 117 

Science Brerities 117 


THE RELiaiOUS WORLD; 

What is to be the Universal Religion 7 . 118 
A British Sutesmsn’s Piea for Religion 118 
Shonid Pastors Write Novels? . . . 119 

Jewish Comment on the Zionist Congress i 30 

A Defense of the Jesuits . i3i 

What Wonid the Freethinker Substitnte 

for the Bible? . I33 

Religions Notes . 133 ” 


FOREION TOPICS 1 

British Soldiers and Boer Women . . 133 
Our Friends in the War with Spain . 134 
Italian Irritation over American Lyncb- 

ings . 134 

Is the Queen of Servia Respectable? . 135 
Enrope on the Rebuke of General Miles 135 
Has Chile Spoiled the Pan-American Con¬ 
gress? . 13S 

The Health of the Pope . I36 

The Interesting Monsieur Delcasad 136 


NOTABLE BOOKS OP THE DAV; 

Romantic Scotland.137 

A Charming Biography of a Charming 

Writer . 137 

The Cssars and Homicidal Mania . . 137 
Another Victim of Romancitis ... 137 
The Re-Creation of an old Kingdom 138 

A Land of Sunshine.138 

Pulled Down from his Pedestal . . i38 


MISCELLANEOUS 8 

Books Received. . . 139 

Current Poetry . 139 

Personals . 131 

More or Less Pungent . 133 

Coming Events . 133 

Current Events . 134 

Chess . 135 
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Reference Worfe 
of Real V/ortb 


Time Savers and Worry Savera for 
the Desks and libraries of Busy Men 


HR. CHOITE'S OPINION ON 
THE BEST COLLECTION OF 
fjUOTlTIONS 



THE UVNHTIOES OF 0 
NINDT DESK OICTIONIRY 


Mlxr sloUeAMM* nn*ant for «m«* or 
; ombraeo* mony now fooluroo of Olo- 
lonoeonUMoovor *0,000 worOo. Tit* 


NOW TO MAKE A PRECISE 
CHOICE OF WOROS 

Fow eon ilwoyo think of Jvot tho right oynenym to 
uM. Tho Impertoneo of oynonynio lo okvlouo to ol 
who oamir* prooioo Cngiloli. n to oooy lo ooioet *ir> 
oetlytho wore rooulrop tfyou own o oepyof FomoM'o 


In ony portMulor proup 
footur* of Ihio book. Funk a Wognollo Company, M 
York, or* tho puMlahoro, an* ths prleo I* tl.M p 


JUST WHERE TO FIND ANY 
DATE OR HISTORICAL FACT 

Ooioo I How olton w* nood lo ooo thorn I Mow Ptm- 
Oult they oflan or* lo romombor, and what a trovblo 

liU*d**Tho Cyoiopodia of Clatoinad 0*lao"you trlN 
find, elaiolfloa In tho moat eonvanlant form far quiek 
rafaranea, all of tho Important avanis lo oolvaraal 

Tha booh la compllad by Chsriaa E. I ltd a, II la an 
eetavO of 14*2 papaa, aalllnp for *10.00 In eloUi, 
*12.50 In ahaap, *15.00 In hair morooee, and *10.00 


104 SETS 

TO BE SOLD AT HALF-PRICE 

O N lha first of list Septembar wa innouncad our half-prica Introductory sale of tha 
New tnternitionsl Shskaspaire. Thu edition of Shikespaire hi* miny points 
of superiority over ill other edillons heretofore publiihed, in the wiy of nolo*, 
cri^ipsl comments, prefsces ind illustntions. It Is srrsnged ind edited on new and orlc- 
.'Ihnl'Jtlligs to meet the requirements of modern acholirshipL To Introduce it lo lovers of 
jll^tespesre we decided to seli the first edition at half prut and vm Ou easy payrntn! pUm. 

Since our preliminary announcement we have received orders from every part of the 
United States and Canada. Amonn those who have purchased sets are buslnesa men. 
lawyers. Coneressmen. teachers, mechanics, clergymen, farmers, physicians and Gov¬ 
ernors of States. No other edition has received such wide-spread and universal popular¬ 
ity. Ail that now remains of the first edition Is 104 sets, which are to be sold et half- 
price. The coupon in the lower right-hand comer will bring you a set for examination 
[txprtss paid ty us) and you may return it if It is not satisfactory. Xemrmitr Hat te tt- 
curt a set at half-pritt you must kt prompt. 



The New InternoLtional E^dition 

This edition reproduces the Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the 
idsrd text of Shakespeare. It contains QloMariee explaining ail the old sixteenth 
century words. CrfUcal and Explanatory Notca discussing the difficult psssages and 
making their meaning clear. Preface* giving a history of each play, and CrrUcaf Coin- 
menta on the plays and characters. There are over aoo lllnatratloDa. many of them 
being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare's lime. Thero are also full-page chromatic plates 
and photogravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a ” Life of Shakespeare " 
by Israel Collancz. with estimates of Shakespeare's genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare's works—everything be wrote— 
are given complete. Including the Sonneta and Poems. A Mt of tfaU edition I* e 
complete Sbiucespeerlan Llbmry. 


Tkt stis are in i) kaudsamt tolumes eouiainiug oftr 7,000 
pages. Sije of volumes 8 x tK iuckrs. Tkt bindings art in 
kalf Uatker and English art elotk. 


Sets at Half-price — if you are prompt 

Of the first edition 104 sets remain. These sets are printed from new plates end 
are splendid specimens of modem book-making. They will be sold—as long as 
■hey last—at half-price. The special ^ce of a set in half-leather binding Is 
SlJ.oo, and for a set in ctolh binding SiS.OO. and you can pay at the rate (' 

$1.00 * montb. This is a little more than the actual cost of printing and 
binding. We send tha books to you without cost on your pan and you do not 


It aatlsfaciory. you may return 


Each rabtcnbrrto 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

MEANING OF PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 



T ub ado that is to be made over tho launchiDgof a yacht 
DOW beiD); built on Shooter's I.iland. near New York City, 
i* stirriiii; the press of two cuntineuts : and, to judge front tho 
contmeut, the ado, not the yacht, will bo the main thing. Tho 
yacht, which is to be nanied Tht MeUor, is being built for Em¬ 
peror William, and 
he has asked Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, 
daughter of the 
President, to chris¬ 
ten tbe cruft. As 
the Buffalo AVtcr 
puts it, she is 10 
bo tbe yacht's god¬ 
mother. Id cele¬ 
bration of this 

Henry of Prussia, 
brother of the 
Kaiser, will be 
pre.sent with an 
imposing retinue, 
anil the I'residcnt 
and Cabinet will 
also grace the oc¬ 
casion. There will 
be speeches, the 
papers say, and 
supjiers; saiiite.s, 
and general felici¬ 
tation. The Em¬ 
peror's yacht Ml- 
PS1.SCS orsav nr pacssi*. AensolUrn will he 

here, the despatch¬ 
es from Berlin report, and tbe prince is to be met on his arrival 
by a rear admiral with a squadron of mcn-of-war. 

This visit and the attendant festivities are expected, as the 
Pittsburg Ckronictt-TtUg'rapk says, to "do more to scatter the 
clouds of suspicion and distrust which have been gathering. 


from sheer misunderstanding, than months of diplomatic ex¬ 
planatory interchanges." The visit is "a remarkable compli¬ 
ment." ileclores the New York Et’eniag Pott, .mil in view of it 
"even tho most jingo editor must now perceive that the Emperor 
has nothing but the frienilliust feelings toward the United 
States." It “reveals the Kaiser,~ thinks the Philadelphia Press, 
not only "as a man of 
consummate tact, but 
usu long-headed states¬ 
man who nuiy easily 
give his British friends 
cause to wonder and 
ponder." Tho Brook¬ 
lyn 7»««says: 

"Tho fact that there 
are so many points of 
contact between the 
two nations which are 
constantly liable to de¬ 
velop friction and un¬ 
friendliness makes 
sneh a demonstration 
of fraternity all the 
more welcome and val¬ 
uable. We are rirats 
of Germany in trade 
and commerce; we 
have had frequent oc¬ 
casion to complain of 
unfriendly discrimina¬ 
tion against our prod¬ 
ucts. and we have to 
maintain constant 
waichfulness to guard 
against German cn- miss auck Roosevelt. 

croachments in South 

America. But these things make it all the more important that 
the interests we have in common should lie constantly Imrne in 
mind, and that every legitimate opportuilily should be taken to 
strengthen the tics that unite the two countries." 

Other papers are less enthusiastic. Prince Henry "will 
scarcely awaken as much popular interest as would some of the 
great lights of litcratuio or science or of invention of the Old 
World.'’says the Brooklyn EtumiarJ-CnUn ; and the New York 
J/tti/ and A'i/lr^rr ventures the prediction timt he "will prob¬ 
ably lie almost as jKipular as Sir Tliomas Lipton." Manit.T Bay 
is evidently in the mind of the New York Press when it says 
that “the warmth of his welcome will have to thaw out the rec- 
ullcctioii of the performance of a German fleet concerning which 
there is no pleasant fiction, but merely some rather exacerbating 
focts." The Brooklyn Eagle remarks humorously; 

"We iiavo a lot of things to show Prince Henry of Prussia 
when he comes our way. Of course he has picture-galleries and 
parks and arches and statues at home which are quite as good 
and perhaps better than ours, but Berlin bas no skyscrapers. 110 
big suspension bridges, no bossy car-conductors, no broken-down 
political machines, no colored supplements. Wc will show him 
how a great xubu-ay is built at a minimum of ext>ense and a 
maximum of discomfort, and we will explain tbe mystery of the 
publication of six o'clock extras at nine in the morning. We 
will take him to Niagara and to Tammany Hail and guarantee 
that he will not be robbed at either place, and if he has the time 
and the inclination we will show him tbe marvels of tbe Yellow- 
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atone and the wonders of the Yosemite. Chicago wants him 
when the effete East is through with him. and anything Chicago 
wants real badly she is pretty sure to get. whether it be a world's 
fair or an errant prince; there he will see the stock-yards and 
perhaps allow his royal hand to be shaken by liinky Dink and 
Bathhouse John." 


PHILIPPINE DEATHS. WOUNDS, AND 
DOLLARS. 


T he cost of giving liberty or death to the Filipinos has been 
put in graphic form by the New York Anti-lmperia|iM . 
League in the accompanying diagrams. The diagrams cover 
the period from May, iQock, to June 30. 1901. and are prepared 
official reports; they show 
that the ratio between the Fili¬ 
pinos killed iind the Americans 
killed is lO to 1. while the ratio 
between the Filipino and Ameri¬ 
can wounded is less than 3 to t. 

Of the Ameri¬ 
cans, the wound¬ 
ed outnumbered 
the killed just 
twice, while of 
the Filipinos the 
killed outnum¬ 
bered the wound- 
ed more than 
three times. The 
I total foreign trade of the 
islands would not jvay sixty 
D per cent, of the cost of the 
war, the total trade with the 




United States 
would not pay 
six per cent, 
of it, and the 
profits on onr 
trade with the 
islands would 
pay little 

one jier vent. 
Says the New York Kvening 
Post: "The blood-letting has 
been terrible, and the islands 
are yet to be pacified. Mas 

___ it paid from any standpoint? 

illustration asks, and an¬ 
swers : Not even from the gross view of dollars and cents." Mr. 
M. N. Forney, who prepared the diagram for the league says ; 
"The sickness is not represented. Neither arc the sorrow, suf¬ 
fering. and poverty which are the consequences of this destruc¬ 
tion of life and health." 


MR. SCHWAB AS A GAMBLER. 

D espatches from Monte carlo last week to the effect that 
the president of the steel trust was haunting the gaming¬ 
tables at Monte Carlo and was irinning and losing money in 
$10,000 lumps, while great crowds looked on in wonder and ad¬ 
miration. brought out some reproving comment from the Ameri¬ 
can press. Mr. Schwab was upheld in his reported “plunging" 
by the New York Morning TeUgrapk. a Tammany and sjxirt- 
ing daily, and the Baltimore Amtruan suggested bumoronsly 
that he might in this way show Mr. Carnegie how to avoid the 
disgrace of dying rich ; but most of the papers took the view ex¬ 
pressed by the New York Times, that "a man who is at the bead 
of a corporation with more than a billion dollars of capital stock, 
which controls a great part of one of the chief industries of a 
great nation, and of which the securities are offered to the public 
as a safe and profitable investment, is under obligation to take 
some thought of bis responsibilities and his example." "If any 
minor employee of the United States Steel Corporation." said 
the Rochester anti ChronUU. “should conduct himself 
in New York as President Schwab is conducting himself at Monte 
Carlo, and President Schwab should find it out, the United 
States Steel Corporation would s|>eedily dispense with that minor 
employee's services." 

Some of the Wall Street magnates interested in the big steel 
concern took a similar view, according to the New York HeroM, 
and two cablegrams inspired by Mr. Morgan and Mr. Carnegie 
were sent to Mr. Schwab, suggesting the desirability of a prompt 
and explicit denial. At any rate, Mr. Schwab sent a cablegram 
to the Associated Press, saying that be “did visit the Casino at 
Monte Cario,” but that “the statements of sensational gambling 
are false." Some of the newspapers decline to be satisfied with 
this form of denial. The despatch does " little more than make 
the best of a bad case,” says the New York Times, for " instead 
of denying the gambling, it merely denied that the gambling 
was*sensational'*; and the New York Evening Post ntMTki 
that the disclaimer “ suggests certain doubts." Tie Times got* 
on to say; 

“The'sensation‘ was due to the revelation that a man who 
has assumed responsibilities so numerous and so heavy should 
publicly join the intellectual and social dregs of Europe around 
the gaming-tables of Monte Carlo, and there make a more or less 
prolonged effort to' beat' a game which to a mathematical cer¬ 
tainty can not be beaten. It was the folly of the proceeding, 
quite as much os its wickedness or its bad taste, that shocked 
the business world, while the world not of business noted with 
disdainful amusement that this great captain of industry and 
finance could find nothing better to do with his rare leisure tbsn 
to participate in an ignoble and hopeless battle with the laws of 
chance. Perhaps if Mr. Schwab bad more of the education which 
it is ills habit to decry as useless for men of affairs he would not 
have betrayed so pitiful a lack of mental resources the moment 
he was freed from his accustomed ocenpations, and, with the 
doors to all the artistic and historic treasures of Europe opened 
by bis wealth, he would not have been obliged to offend and 
alarm so large a fraction of bis fellow countrymen." 

The Springfield Republican remarks: 

“Mr. Schwab might reply that his Monte Carlo diversion is 
quite as harmless and inn<x;ent as the business of some of the 
Wall Street habituds and promoters of the Amalgamated Copper 
games, who play for much higher stakes and who play, more¬ 
over, nnder the approving of tolerant sanction of metropolitan 
society. Such a game as that conducted in copper by men of the 
first eminence in our financial world has cansed more ruin and 
suicides within two months than the Prince of Monaco's gsm- 
bling-den has caused in a year or several years, and it has been 
far more demoralizing to social sobriety, honesty, and content¬ 
ment. Mr. Schwab'sown trust is something of a gameof chance 
in which people are invited to stake a share of their possessions. 
Certainly this is a fair description of a ventnre which brings to¬ 
gether properties worth in all probability not mneh if any over 
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9j(X>.ooo,c»o, capitalUeA them at 
(i.joo.ouo.uuo, and scatters the secu¬ 
rities as widely as {sMsitile amonf; 
the investing public. Noonecan tell 
how it will work out. As a mcthisl 
of acquiring unearned wealth quickly 
and in large chunks for a small group 
of men, the game at .Monte Carlo Is 
not to be mentioned with this of 
promoting a highly inflated trust in the United States, The 
president of the United States Steel Corporation seems to be 
manifesting abroad a spirit which ho acquired in pretty close 
coonection with hit basinets at home." 


THE CORONATION EMBASSY AND ITS 
CRITICS. 

A lmost all the daily pat>ers heartily approve the Presi¬ 
dent's choice of Whitolaw Reid. Gen. James II. Wilton, 
aniV Capt. Charles 1C. Clark as special representatives of this 
country at the coronation of King Edward V’ll. The New York 
Sun, for example, says; 

" President Roosevelt has selected the special embassy to rep¬ 
resent the United States at the coronation of Edward VII. next 
summer with notable discrimination. 

“For the anibas.4adar-in-chief no American can compare in ex- 
perience with Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

"The representative of tho army, Gen. James H. Wilson, is 
one of the most distinguished of the ofheers surviving from the 
Civil War. 

"The represenutive of the navy. Captain Clark, as the once 
commander of (he Orej^on acquired a fame of which his own 
country is proud and which all others must respect. 

"Ami the secretaries are all fine young men, some of them to 
be heard from later. 

“ May sweetness and light attend tho embassy from the time it 
leaves the home shores until its return." 

A few papers, however, are disposed to be critical. The New 
York thinks that "it is impossible not to question good 

judgment and perhaps even tho good tasto of theso ap|>oint- 
menls," and says that the army and navy should have becu rep¬ 
resented by General Miles and Admiral Dewey. Mr. Reid's 
appointment is handled as follows by tbo Springfield Rtpub- 
luan; 

"Whitelaw Reid's nomination as coronation ambassador, ex¬ 
plains our Washington correspondent, was first promised to him 
by President McKinley. ' President Roosevelt has simply re* 
spected that promise.' The inference seems legitimate that, if 


fo s. ;ame» II. wiLso.v. 
the ofTicc w> long ago were ‘prom¬ 
ised ‘ to him, Mr. Kvid imist Imre 
liven in the IWM ni quest of It. 
There are tow things that Mr. Reid 
from the Gorernmeiu. but 
when the eorunutiuns come .siting hi-s 
application is filed right early. An¬ 
other upiMirtunity is now oRered to 
him to wear the red plush breeches 
which gave to his legs their brilliantly imperial tint at the time 
of the Queen's jubilee. 

“It has already been said tliat this nomination was supremely 
fitting from the British viewpoint, hut what may be said of it 
from the American viewpoint ? Could an appointment have been 
made that would have been more olfensive to that large ]iortion 
of the iteople who sympathise with the Boers in their marvelous 
struggle for nationality and freedom? Surely the President, 
who IS himself at heart a Boer sympathiser, liecause of the Dutch 
In him. does not wish it to be inferred that he considers Mr, Reid 
an exponent of tho predominant American feeling regarding tho 
destruction of republics in Africa. 

"OurcoronatKin ambassador has been tho leading journalistic 
apologist in America for the crime being fierpetratcd against re¬ 
publican institutions and the Dutch nationality in South Africa. 
When Stormberg and Magersfontein and Colenso occurred. Mr. 
Reid was sunk in gloom : but when Cronje surrendered ho exiil- 
tantly wrote to his English friends and told them what an im¬ 
mense weight had liecn liftetl from his mind. 

"Why should any American exult over the downfall of repub¬ 
licanism ; and why. esjieclally. should any American bo glad 
over the annihilation of a republicanism that had back of it one 
of the sturdiest white races in the world—that race which 
wrencheil Holland from Philip II.. and which may he trusted 
anywhere to hold up the torch of civilization if |>«rmitted to de¬ 
velop acvoriliiig to its own race instinct iind character? 

"There was mention' of a real American for this gorgeous 
pageant- flrover Cleveland—but. so far as can be learned, the 
])ost was not even offered to him. Mr. Cleveland would probably 
have declined the honor, but there woultl have lieen ii satisfac¬ 
tion in knowing that his Americanism was considered good 
enough to bo exhibited in marble halls among the earls and 
'earlesses ' and all the ceremonial show pieces of royalty at the 
approaching festivities." 

Exodus of Skilled Workmen from Trust Mills.— 
The lalior pajiers declare that for the past six months or a year 
skilled workmen in the Iron and steel industry have been leaving 
the trust mills to start or to work in independent plants. The 
NaUonal Tabor Tribune (Pittsburg) comments upon this exo¬ 
dus AS follows 

"There are various reasons for the preference the skilled work- 
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er< most of them members of the Amalgamated Association,~ 
itre thus showing for the niillsof concerns outside the trust.' One 
is that in independent mills they are not liable to the grinding 
exactions of mill superintendents who know that their cost sheets 
will bo compared with the sheets of doxens of other superinten* 
dents in the same employ. Another reason is that the inde¬ 
pendent mills have, on the whole, exhibited n more cordial atti¬ 
tude toward the workers' organization. Whether the shrewd 
business men in controi of the trust will allow the exwitts to go 
much further withont exerting themselves to turn it.baek may ' 
be questioned. The inde]ieitdents have certainly not lieen get¬ 
ting the worst of it so far as the problem of first-class skilled labor 
sup]ily is concerned. 

"It is a well-defined and formidable movement. Which mustt 
quietly be having its effect on character of product, and which*’ 
we would res]>cctfully suggest to trust nianngers that they wilt 
have to do something sooner or later to stop and counteract." 


A’MERICAN AND FOREIGN SHIPBUILDING IN 
> 1901 . f 

A mong the branches of industry in which America do# not 
"lick creation " are the building and the sailing of ships. 
The stntistics for last year, which are now available. shiA- that 
the United Kingdom is still far in the lead. Figures quoteun^he 
New Vork Journal of Commtrte credit that nation with iiioi^ 
than two-tliirds of the world's shipbuilding last J-ear. 
tons, against 857,69a for the rest of mankind. The United 
States and Germany follow at a distance, the former with 979.- 
097 tons, and the latter with 965.860; and then conies another 
long interval, fallowed by France with 85,971, Holland with 53,- 
789, and Norway and Sweden with 50,666. Italy. I>enniark, 
Japan, and Austria form the next group, ranging from 97.000 ^o 
90,000 tons: China, the British colonies, and Russia built i99 
little vessels whose total tonnage, all told, was about equal to 
' 7 /i< Ctllic ( 91,000 tons), and Spain and Greece each constructed 
two vessels about the size of ferryboats. Acconling to these 
figures, the United States has advanced-very rapidly in ship- 
bnilding in the last twelve months, the rec<iril for 1901 (979.097 
tons) showing a 50 per cent, gain over 1900 (179.83* tons). Brit- 
isit shipbuilding in the same period gained 7 per cent. More 
than half the world's ocean commerce still floats under the Brit¬ 
ish flag, but a nnmber of British lines are owned by American 
capital; and the Glasgow reports that American capital¬ 

ists have their eyes on the great Clyde shipyards. It says; 

*' There is less reason to smile at the story of how American 
capitalists are to acquire all the Clyde shipyards than most 
people seem to imagine. 

"As a simple matter of fact, agents from America really did 


'approach more than one Clyde firm with proposals for absorbing 
or reconstructing their establishments under American auspices. 
True, the proposals, tho ttflked over, were nltimately set aside; 
but that they were talked oyer is significant, and in spite of the 
madji difliculties that stand'iir the way of an extensive invasion 
of the ClydA«yfj(^erican capital, this invasion must be treated, 
not perhB|>s Vv^i?^bohility, bu^ Us a possibility. There never 
was a time Vb^ Mpitnl, with the consequent power to conduct 
business froma^intcrnational standpoint, was more necessary 
to the U|i-to^ate shipbiitlding fini).‘- Shipbuilding is becoming 
’ more and fnore an.,intcmational industry, and tho man wlio 
wonid succeed in it vpMt needs nlvtAyt keep before his mind's 
eye possible contingencies in apy part of the civilized world." 

The Milwankee If’/rrirnj/V.says’ 

"The report to his Government of the'^bemiaii naval con¬ 
structor who recently completed n tour of V4v^tigation of the 
' American slqpbuilding industry is gratify-ingf^ihose who glory 
in the achief^ments of American enerypr and American brawn. 
But it containS^B warning which should jret'bc Aerlooked in the 
announcement tlMt the lalmr-saving dei^l]^<tiibi^i have enabled 
shipbnilderson this side of tho Atlantic tubvmtimo tho disadvan¬ 
tage of tremendously higher rates of wages with a conspicuously 
larger production will soon be inslaltcd in the shipyards of Eu¬ 
rope. Tho need of the adoption of these labor-saving devices 
and methods is probably the main revelation in the report of the 
German ofi^^LvTho machinery can be readily purchased, and 
foTiUim wgykingman can be brought to a realization of the 
necessity OTsu 1x1 uing his deeply rooted prejudice ngninst labor- 
saving devices and lending himself enthusiastically to the insti¬ 
tution of a system of set vice similar to that which exists in the 
United States, the shipbuilders of Europe will gain a better foot¬ 
ing, and American competitors will be placed at a corresjxinding 
disadvantage. , 

"There is foo<l for thought in tho German expert’s observation 
that American shipbuilders are trqnbled by wide fluctuations in 
the coat of material. Wby fluctuations should bo more severe on 
this side of the Atlantic than in foreign countries does not appear 
at first blnsli, altbo every effect has its causci Fluctuations of 
900 |>er cent, in the cost of materials in a few months is an ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty that can not but interfere with the develop¬ 
ment of an industry. There is no danger that American work¬ 
ingmen will not be able to keep the lead of foreign workingmen 
who operate labor-saving machinery with which they have l»een 
long familiar; and it ought to be equally sure that America, with 
its su]x;rior productive jiowcr, caq su|iply the needs of shipbuild¬ 
ers without imposing premium prices." 


BrxiollTEO Hkstiifn.—H ecaase of the difflculljr of necntina and keep- 
Ina primers, Ihe natives bavinx a decided antipathjr la workinKon Sun¬ 
days. repealedly absotnlely refnaina In set lypeor work presses on Snnday 
niRbts. the Manila /-'rmtom and Ihe Manila Amtriotu arc reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to ai least lempnrarlly suspend Ihe issuinc of their papers on Mon¬ 
day morninxs It ishopedihat better facilitrea mar be secured Uterasd 
that all such dURcullles may ba oeeroome.—rdv UanHa Ammcan. 



COMCaSsS SLCNS'10 ax IX, 4 SOAT. Miss Nicabaoiia ! 'Ob Sam. T'hc Pmowoteiu: ‘Make a dance of a noiae so Ibanldrats 

—Tkt St.Paul'PiOMttr Prttt, yon Ackle thing I They tell sw- won't bear that chap at Uw door." —Tht Bottom HtroU- 
fnl alorieu aboni her I" 

-rtu C>tmm*mt D$sfal(k 
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CHANGING CHARACTER OF OUR 
IMMIGRANTS. 

W ITH the people of foreign countries coining hero at the 
rate of a thousand a ilny. it Ixrcomes important to inquire 
into their chamctcr. In the last ten years 3.7io.<ssi straiigcra 
have come tons, enough to repeople the vity of New YorV. If 
such a rcpopulation of the mctrujiolis bad been acconiphsbeil 
with the immigrants of twenty years ago, scven-tliglillis of the 
city's population would have l>ecn fhund to be natives of Ger¬ 
many, the United Kingdom, and the Seandanavian countries, 
but if It should be done with the inimigrniits of to-day, live- 
sixths would be found to be nnlircs of Itniy. Austria, kussin. 
and other onnntrics whoso emigrants arc not considered so de- 
sirulile. Thu lulair papers hxilc 
u|ion this change with especial B 
eoiiecrn. liecauso they think 
I that the Hood of ininiigrarils 
.^i from Kiixsia and the csoiiitncs 
iKmtcm I of Southern Kurupe will mean 

I cheaper lalKjr mill lower stand- i 


duce n larger German immigration within the i 


"From the Northern countries of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden aliout the same conditions obtain us in England and 




unis of wages 
and living. 

T li c aeeoni- 
paiiyiiig <la. 






change graphically. The diagram of immigration from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and the Scandinavian countries shows a 
remarkable falling-off. while ihe diagram of immigration from 
Austria, Russia, Italy, and other countries shows an equally re¬ 
markable. altho irregular, increase. Kdwanl F. McSwconcy, 
assistant United States commissionernf immigration at the port 
of New York, says in an article in the same journal: 

“In 'So the center of immigration was in Paris. A circle 
drawn, with the center at Pari.s, touching the west 
coast of Ireland, w-ould include all the territory from 
which the United States was receiving inimigrants. 

To-day the center of such a circle would lie located— 
if the bulk of immigration l>e considered' —at Vien¬ 
na; but, goograpliically, taking Into account the 
growing Oriental movement of Greece, Syria, and 
Armenia, the center of this circle would be located 
at Constantinople. 

"Owing to the many changes in transportation 
facilities, the Carpathian and Balkan mountains are 
nearer to the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania to-day than Boston 
was fifty years ago.. 

•• Business de¬ 


siiowiKO rLncTv*Tio!i la skkival 


Irelsiiiil. I.Jilxir coiuhlioiis i:i ilu-se t-nuiitrics have iiinvli im- 
proved , Ihc iiirnigration olhcurs coutiiivutlly hear the statement, 
('oiisitknng the oiiiilitions and tlio grealcr cf»st of living in this 
couiilry, the workiiigiiuin there is i-onipnrutively better ofl. 

"'I'lie most inqw.rtant eieiiieiit ni the inimigr.'itiua of the past 
few years i» from lialy, whence we derive iilxmi one third of tliu 
total of coming iiniv.us. Nine tenths o| all Italians conic from 
the fxtieine souiherii portiioi of Italy and the island of Sicily. 

" In .\nsir'.i-lliiiig.nry| the coiit'-iets In-lwecii the Ciechs and 
Gcrnian.s, the Croats .nid Ihiiigariaas, all go to iinikc poiilical 
and eeonoii.ic viuiditions iiitstnhie .mil initiiigrutioii neees- 
.s.iry. In lolditiua, the indcjicndcnt stales to the south 
are feeling the fever of immigration, and every year shows 
a gre.iter iiutiilM.-r coming from the Balkan territory, 

"Next in importance is Rusmii, flotli wliicli we arc iii.am- 
ly getting Pules .in.l Jews. 

"After the vi iisade the kingsof Poland invited the Jews, 
whose headquarters were uljoiil Frankfort, in Germany, 
to eoiiie into Poland, and since that time they have m- 
ereased until funr-hltlis of all the Jews arc now in that 
section of the world, 
where they have l>ccn 
segregated by the Rus- 
Govcriiment, Their per¬ 
secutions are matters of cen- 
liirie*. They have nntiirally 
been atlr.iclcd to the United 
States, where 
they CO iigre- 
gate in large 
cities. They 
first cumo to 
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England, about ten years before coming here. Dnrtng the time 
of Catherine a large number of Germans were induced to go to 
Rnssia, where they have resided ever since. They have never 
become Ruasianixed to the slightest degree, and are to-day leav¬ 
ing Rnssia and coming to the United States and going to the 
West, where they are jiopularly known as the • Mennunites.' and 
as a hardworking and industrious people. 

"From Asia Minor we are receiving Syrians and Armenians, 
who are undesirable in every way. 

"The present era of immigration is a movement of people asso¬ 
ciated with a low degree of civilization, caused hy a demand for 
manunl labor, and encouraged by easy transportation facilities. 

"Italy is encouraging Its surplus labor to emigrate, and re- 
ganls Italians in the United States and Sonth America as Italian 
colonists, subject to the authority of, and .sources of income to, 
the Italian Government. 

" Russia—overbearing and progressive, with modern ideas—is 
discouraging the emigration of that element of its population 
which would be most welcome to the U nited States, and encour- 
aging the other. Taking advantage of all modern methods of 
machinery and progress, it is reaching out toward Manchuria 
and other parts of China, a live, progressive force, which threat¬ 
ens the social aud economie destiny of the world. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
PORTS. 

A LTflO New York retains its supremacy among American 
p<irts by ail enormous margin, and seems to be in no dan¬ 
ger whatever of losing its place, statistics just out show that 
some of the other (lorts have been cutting into its trade in lively 
style. New York's foreign trade nniounts to niore than a billion 
dollars a year; its nearest conijictitor is Boston, with only one- 
fiftli of that amount; New Orleans has about $175,000,000, Phil¬ 
adelphia about $130,000,000, Baltimore about $135,000,000. Gal¬ 
veston a little over $ioo,ono,ooo. and San Francisco about 
$70,000,000. The total trade of all these ports, it will be seen, 
does not equal that of the metropolis. 

According to figures published in the New York Journaloj 
Commerce, however, New York is losing trade, in some lines, to 
the smaller ports. In the export trade in brcadstulTs, for in¬ 
stance, while the year closes with n net gain of $ 35 .(xx),ooo for 
the country at large. New York appears with a loss of $5,000,000. 
New Orleans gaine<l $0,000,000; Hnltimore, $7,01*1.000; Boston, 
$3,000,000; and Galveston $3,000,000. The failure of the corn 
crop caused a falling back of 89,000.000 bushels in the corn ex¬ 
port trade, and Now York led in the march to the rear. In the 
wheat trade New York finds itself threatened by New Orleans, 
which has come within 3,c<x),ooo bushels of its total outgo. New 
York cxjmrted 37,100,000 bushels. New Orleans, 34.400.uoo. In 
the matter of increase in wheat shipments New York is led by 
New Orleans and Baltimore, and is nearly eqti.aleil by Philadel¬ 
phia. In oat shipments New York fell off 350,000 bushels, while 
New Orleans gained 95o,(*x>; and Philadelphia suffered a spec¬ 
tacular loss of 4,000,000 bushels in this trade. In flour. New 
York again shows its independence by moving in a direction op¬ 
posite to that of the other |iorls. New York's flour shipments 
decreased 400.000 barrels, while the shipments from New Orleans 
and Baltimore increased 300,000 each, and the shipments from 
Newjiort News increased 500.000. In ex|x>rt8 of pnivisions Bos¬ 
ton ha<l an increase of nearly $10,000,000. New York an increase 
of over $9,000,000, and Portland. Me,, an increase of about 
$7,000,000; Baltimore dccrease<l $5.ooo,oix». 

New Orleans, more than any other jiort. it appears from these 
figures, is picking up the trade dropped hy New York. An ex¬ 
amination of the figures for twent)--five years sliows that New 
York's export trade has grown, with considerable iircgularity. 
until it is doable what it was in 1875. and its import trade has 
gainetl about sixty per cent, in the same period. Its exjiort 


trade was $40,000,000 less last )'ear than it was the year before, 
and Its import trade of last year was ontdone in 1893, 1S93, and 

1894- 


FICHTINC INTEMPERANCE WITH ALCOHOL 

T he British reformers who are, in the words of a London 
preacher, "so astounded and distracted by the problem of 
the liquor traflSc that they are aetually trying now to lessen the 
evils of this business by going into it themselves ^ are eredited 
by the same preacher with at least the merit of novelty, and 
their efforts are being watched with “benevolent neutrality* by 
the Church of England Temperance Society and by others inter¬ 
ested in moral reforms. The secretary of the People's Refresh¬ 
ment House Association, as the society is called, is Captain P. 
C. Boehmer, who, in the headquarters in London, “as he smokes 
his pipe with true English assiduity, directs the operations of 
eighteen drinking-saloons." The society, which was organised 
in 1896, is comjiosed of eminent philanthropists and Christian 
people, with the Bishop of Chester as president. A writer in the 
Boston Transcript, who describes the working of the sj-stem. 
takes as an example a saloon that tbu society is about to open 
in London, He says: 

"This drinking-place will be manageel by a man who will have 
no interest whatever in pushing the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
but who will have a direct i>eciiniary Interest In getting people 
to take non-alcoholie drinks, because upon the latter, in addition 
to his fixed salary, he will get a generous commission. He will 
also have an inducement to pnsli the sale of food, for this depart¬ 
ment of the business will be entirely bis own venture, and to bis 
own private purse will accrue all that can l>e made out of it 
This slum public has hitherto been uncleanly. It has been a 
place where filthy language could be heard, and where the land¬ 
lord wouid have every incentive to encourage excess, and to 
break the law which forbids the selling of liquor to children and 
drunkards. But under the People's Refreshment House Asiwici- 
ation all these features will be changed. The oecasi«aiial unex¬ 
pected visit of an insi>ector will insure scntpuluus elennliness, 
and also that the atmosphere is kept as pure as possible morally, 
and that none of the restrictive fe.-itures of the license laws are 
broken. Tea, eoffec. and cocoa will be obtainable at all hours, 
and these, with other temperance beverages, will* be kept to the 
front Always, too, there will lie cool water on the counter for 
public service without cost All the same, this house, like the 
others maiiage^l by this reform association, will keep in stock 
every kind of liquor and beer, and the manager and liisbar- 
mauls will serve ihe same to all comers of proper age who do not 
give evidence of iuebriety. They will be obliged to do this, just 
as other publicans are. by the provisions of their license. 

“ Naturally one wonders to what extent, if at all, these changes 
will reduce the consumption of alcoholic beverages. This is a 
point which the experience of this as.sociation. so far as it lias 
gone, lias not clearly settled. Experiments at the three re¬ 
formed bouses first tackled is rather against the theory of reduc¬ 
tion than in favor of it. The first was a dirty place, and being 
brightened up, it drew mure enstum. In the second case no cus¬ 
tom was lost through the change. In the third cose there was a 
falling-oHf, due to a mure aggressive bid for patronsq^e on the 
part of public houses in the same neighborhood that were run on 
the old lilies. This looks rather ominous. But the ipovenicht it 
perhaps not far enough along to permit clear judgment, and 
meanwhile it is surely some gain to decency and sobriety to have 
better management of such places, to have the law rigidly kept, 
and to know that the profits are for the benefit of the many in 
public improvements rather than for the enrichment of the few. 

"One thing, at any rate, has been demonstrated, and that is 
that public bouses run on this reform basis can bo depended upon 
to yield both the five-per-cent, guaranty to shareholders and the 
five per cent, for the sinking fund. The People's Refreshment 
House Association, tho it has been at work but four years, is 
annually meeting these drafts, and it still, for two years past, 
has bad a surplus of about $500 a year for distribution to public 
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The progTCM hitherto has been rather alow, but "recently 
there has been a marvelous increase of interest *: 

" New names of the highest distinction are being enrolled, and 
unlimited capital is offering. The reform indeed seems just now 
to be gathering to itself a large share of the social and financial 
strength of the nation. With this quickening of interest a new 
organisation has come Into being, called the Public House Trust 
Company. The aims of this do not differ from those of the older 
society, and its plana of operation will bo the same. But the 
People's Association, drhile doing good enough work on a limited 
scale, shows no signs of organic multiplication; whereas the 
Public House Trust will only inspire and direct the movement 
from London; the management and local propaganda will be in 
the counties and large towns. It is hopetl that before long every 
county and borongh will have its own Public House Trust Com¬ 
pany. Twenty of these are already formed and getting ready 
for work, tho the new movement is scarcely a year old, 

"It must bo kept in mind, however, that t|ie distinguished 
men who are going in for this new reform are not temperance 
men in the American sense, only in the Scriptural sense. Not 
one of them is a total abstainer, and none would have anything 
to do with temperance movements of the ordinary kind. But 
the public bouse, as it is, they lielieve to be a curse. It is run 
for (lersonal gain, when it ought to be run in tho interests of the 
pnblic. It is a mere drinking-bar, and they want to convert it 
into a respectable place of refreshment, giving as gisxl a chance 
to non-intoxicants as to intoxicants, and associating drinking 
more generally with eating. The Inspiring leader of the Public 
House Trust movement is Earl Grey, and with him arc associ¬ 
ated. in addition to those already named, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Bishop of Rochester, Earl Stamford. Cardinal Vaughan, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in England, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Stanhope. Lord Goschen. Lord Avebnry, 
known to tho philanthropic world as Sir John Lubbock, the Mar¬ 
quis of Riiiou, and many others equally distinguished." 


NEW LEADER OF TAMMANY HALL. 

S OME of the papers ontside of New York city think that the 
ostensible retirement of Richard Crokerfrom the leadership 
of Tammany Hall is a very significant thing, and they hail the 
selection of Lewis Nixon to sncceed him as an omen of better 
days for the organization. The New York papers, however, do 
Dot share this rosy view; they have many good words for Mr. 


Nixon personally, but serknisly doubt his ability to reform the 
"tiger." Tho new leader is a man of excellent edneation. He 
was graduated from the Naval Academy twenty years ago at 
the head of his class, and was sent to the Royal Naval College 
in England by the Navy Department. In i8qo bo designed the 
Oregon, Jndiana, and Matsaekuselts, and then resigned from 
the navy to become snperintending construclcn' of the Cramp 
shipyard, and in iSgs ho left that firm to start a shipyard of his 
own at Elisabeth, N, J,. which has proved a very successful en¬ 
terprise. He is also interested in a number of other commercial 
enterprises. 

The New York Sum says of him; 

" No leader of the type of Lewis Nixon can make himself indis¬ 
pensable to the organization, or even preeminently valuable to 
it. Croker docs not want a man who wonid bo able to build up 
around him a machine powerful in itself. Ho wants a man wbo 
is not likely to do this, and he has found that man in Mr. Nixon. 
In Mr. Nixon, too, ho found a man of good personal reputation, 
to whom Tammany can ixiint as a res]>eclable citisen, who is 
willing to pose at the head of tho organisation, wbo may think 
that he is at the head of the organization, but wbo will not stand 
in tho way for ii moment if ever tlie time conies when Mr. Croker 
wishes to take up the reins again. If Mr. Nixon ever attempts 
to stand in the way, he will be Imwled over and out. He can no 
more manage the Tammany machine in opposition to the wishes 
of such a leader as Croker, or any one of half a dozen of the 
members of the executive coniniittec, than Croker could control 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Cnion. He will stand at 
the head during the lean years that are to come, and in standing 
there he will offer no opposition worthy the name to the resump¬ 
tion of power by Mr. Croker when the fat years appear." 

Tammany comment on the new leader is noticeably meager. 
The Now York Journal asks that Mr. Nixon bo not condemned 
until given a chance to show what he can do; The pAiily .\'eu>s, 
since Mr. Munscy bought it, has not had anything to say about 
Tammany; and The tMorning Tetegrafth and The Tammany 
Times, while telling the news of the change of leaders, do not 
comment on it. The latter paper reports Mr, Croker as saying 
in a speech in the meeting in which the change of leaders was 
made; "If you run this organization honestly and uprightly and 
in compliance with the iaws of your Government, you can never, 
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at any time, be beaten.” A Chicago paper quotes this remark 
and notes that Tammany was beaten at the last election, and 
asks what Is to be Inferred. 


SHALL THE PHILIPPINES HAVE A SEPARATE 
COIN CURRENCY? 

'I'KE Philippine civil commis.ston in Us last annual report 
sets forth the importance of establishing a coinage system 
in the islands under the sanction of American law. Instead of 
the Mesican silver dollars, ujion which the Philippine Islands 
have relied chiefly for tfaoir medium of exchange, the commission 
recommends •* that a special Filipino silver peso be autbunzed, 
which shall have the constant value of fifty cents in gold." As 
to introducing American currency as the exclusive money of 
the Philippines, the commission does not think it desirable, be¬ 
cause of the disturbance to prices and wages which would follow 



the Introduction of a new and different system of currency. The 
benefits which would arise from the introduction of American gold, 
they say, "can be obtained from the commerce of the United 
States and that of other gold-standard countries, by establish¬ 
ing a fixed and definite relationship between the proposed 
silver coin and the American gold dollars,” and these benefits 
“would Iw especially felt by American importers because of the 
simplicity of the relation.” 

In opposition to the proposed special coinage the Manila /Im- 
eriean prints the following editorial: 

"The proposition to have a separate coinage for the Philip¬ 
pines may appeal to some people, but there are others who do 
not see the advisability of it. 

"The Philippines belong to the Unitetl States and every com¬ 
mercial and political tie that will in any way assist to bind these 
islands closer to the States should be regarded as a great advan¬ 
tage. 

"It is to our interest that the United States shall acquires 
gicaicr prestige in the Orient, and the use of American money 
in these islands will help to attain it. Money is a very imjior- 
taiit factor in making commercial conquests. To^luy the Do 
million of Canada, is thoroughly loyal to King Edward, but the 
Canadians are also devoted to the American dollar. In most 
parts of Canada, instead of reckoning values in ponnds, shillings, 
and (iciice. they are com|>uted in dollars and cents. Even if this 
docs not increase, it certainly facilitates trade between Canada 
and the United States. 

“The use of United States money to the exclusion of Mexican 
currency in the Pbilip|>ines would be an entering wedge that 


would help to open the way for the extension of American trade 
in the Par East. 

" It may be asserted without fear of successful contradiction 
that money of the United States is acceptable at any time and 
everywhere. The United States has the largest and the finest 
mints in the world. No European country begins to coin so 
much money, and no fault whatsoever can be found with Ameri¬ 
can coin, save that some of us can never get enough of it. 

“No one ever questions the value of American coin. And it 
Is wellnigli impossible to successfully cyunlerfeit it. United 
States coins are distinguished for their fineness, for their artistic 
finish, and for their durability. The gold reserve in the Czar of 
Russia's war chests includes a large amount of American coined 
gold. The -Bank of England cherishes the American eagle in 
coined form. 

"But how does Uncle Sam reciprocate? Every time a mail 
steamer from Australia arrives in San Francisco thousands, and 
sometimes hundreds of tbousand.s, of bright new British sover¬ 
eigns are taken to the United States mint to bo melted up and 
recoined. 

“American paper money is convenient, and everyone knows 
that It IS always as good as gold. 

“ If American money is sodesirable in other parts of the world, 
will it not answer every purjiose in the Philippines? The Amer¬ 
ican dollar is always and every'wbere worth loo cents, but it is 
proposed to substitute for it in these islands a hybrid dollar that 
will only lie worth jo cents. 

“If coins of that denomination are needed, and business over 
here, fora while, must largely lie transacted on a silver basis, 
why not make use of the American halMollar? . . . The Ameri¬ 
can soorent piece is of only half the bulk and weight of the Mezi- 
can peso, but it is worth more. And its value is unchangeable. 
Why? because it can be exchanged for gold at any time. It 
would be more convenient to use American halMollars, and no 
one would ever lose anything by their depreciation.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

OCR plaia duly to Cnb* is to plans down Ihs duty,—TAr CJu'ctf 
Tritmur. 

Is HE KLAXSELEPI-Il may bs noted tbat Mr. Klplinx it In South AIHcn. 
but he It not ilKhnoK.—TV t'htMfifhia Lrdttr. 

IP Pretldeni Kootevelt wanit a flrti.clas» tscreiarr for hit nary, he 
mlxht baud tha job over to iMwey or Schley.— 7 '*e HattamtVjcit .'Vwi. 

Cax there be anything in the nature of a secret nnderttanding between 
Mitt Stone's captors and the ocean cable companies > The Chteane Tritmme. 

Those Knxllthmen who Have asked Mr. Kiplioif to explain hlapoeniar* 
aingnlarly rackless. He may write another.— 7 'Ae A/, lami CMe-Dem*- 
(rat. 

Ip Keely had only been Kiren a little more lime he miKht hare annexed 
Cuba without Ironblinx the rest of us in the least. — Tike C'A»-«re Utrmmg 


IX captivity, the fad of the famous Apache chief Oeroolmo la the cultara 
of watermelona, which is an Improvement on what he used to ratee.-nv 
SI. iJ/mis CMe-Tfrmifcrtt. 

THE chaplain of the Senate now Includes the newspaper correapundeats 
In his prayers. He is not too blind to sec tha dangers of continuous auo. 
etatlon.—TVW Kanut Cilypmrnal. 

W. J. RRrs.x, Tom Johnson. John J. Lents, and Webster Davis are all 
talking for the Boers, and yet the Boer ontlook Is as gloomy as ever. Thts 
is pusslmg The A'.>nM> Otyjtmrmal. 

SOMEBOHV asks "Have the Filipinos any liberty bell?* Wa think not, 
perhaps, but they can safely claim to be represented m the crack that ap. 
peart in the old bell. — 7 Ae Atlamta Omslitutum. 

IP some uphesval of nstnre should ent off the Florida penintnia from Ibe 
continent proper. Congress would probably celebrate the event by passing 
a prohibitory tarilT against Florida froila— 7 ‘*r KMketIrr Herald. 

THE result of Mrs. Emmons Blaine's experiment of having her servants 
come Oft dniv in eight-hour re 1 ar» has now been announced, hhe has 
broken up housekeeping and gone to boaidlng.- 7 itv Patton Herald. 

IX the Hanna-Foiaker contest In the Ohio legislature there seems tha 
usual division—those pledged to the tlsnos side, those pledged to the 
Foraker side, and those pledged to both sides.— 7Vk' Det Moinet Leader. 

Jov CIUMRFRI.AIX'S declaration that England shonid malnlain her 
*splandid isolation* Is a proposition that will he cordially seconded, wa 
belleee. by all the other nalkms on the map.- The Atlanta Onililnlitn. 

THE South African war haa now reached that hot and uncomfortable 
sUge where everybody Is accusing everybody else of *prolongiog* It. 
Only no one seems to think of mentioning the Boers in this connection— 
The Springfifld ReftMican. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. KIPLING’S NEW 
POEM. 

R UDYARD KIPLING’S new poem. •'The Islander*." pub¬ 
lished In part in our columns last week and in full in the 
London limes (January 4) and The W'arleTs H'orh (New York 
City), lias prove<l to lie much more than a mere literary event. 
It has assumed the importance of a |Kilitical utterance of inter¬ 
national significance. 7 he Times' editorial prediction that these 
“ringing and passionate verse* " would "stir the blood of all the 
people of the United Kingdom," and that this “thrilling trumpet- 
call will not remain without a practical answer." appears to be fully 
justified, tlio there seem* to be as yet little reason to ex|i«ct an 
answer in just the form which the |ioct urges, u.-itiiely. military 
conscription. The reception of the poem in Kngland has been, 
in fact, a huatile one. and Gillicrt Parker’s remark that Kipling 
has produced “a sensational jicictical effect at the expense of truth 
and justice " finds wide approval. Newspaper discussion on the 
different points made in “I'lie Islanders" has been of tile most 
vigorous character. One pro-Bocr journal call* the poet “inso¬ 
lent. mendacious, anemic, and white livered." Even the mild¬ 
est critics insist that Mr. Kipling’s exaggerations exceed the 
bound* of {xwtic license, 'fhe taunt that the Colonial rides and 
shoots better than the Islander has hit hard and brings out many 
attempts at explanation. It is pointed out that in Au*tralia and 
Canada a horse costs Ics* than a bicycle, and running game is 
plentiful, while in England deer-shootmg and hunting are for 
the rich only. As for the “flaniieled fools at the wicket.*’and 
“muddied oai* at the goals," the private soldier is even more 
indignant than the officer, who indeed expresses himself more 
in contempt than in anger. Football and cricket, it is claimed 
on all siile*. arc themselves a kind of mimic warfare, and have 
produced even finer men, physically, than the volunteer training. 
Mr. W, J. Ford, a well-known English cricketer, calls attention 
to the fact that many "flanneled fools" have died for their coun¬ 
try, and Mr. Herbert Paul, writing in the Eunipean edition of 
the New York Jleralii, under the title “Neurotic Imperialism." 
declare* that “it wa-s on the cricket-field—which Australians, by 
the way, love as much as Englishmen—that some of the best 
officers of the British army first distinguished themselves." Says 
the Detroit Free Press ; 

"Mr. Kipling’s jioem has been received with a seriousness that 
we on this side of the waler can not wholly comprehend. If he 
were the first statesnian in Europe U'o might understand it; or, 
if he were the prime minister, it would be evident that sitph an 
arraignment of bis country’s method* might create the most in¬ 
tense excitement. But Mr. Kipling does not happen to lie one 
of the great constructive statesmen of the century, and certainly 
the doctrine of his infallibility ha* never been defined. Even a 
clever story-writer and a facile rimer i* capable of being mis¬ 
taken. and, when this fact is taken into consideration, it is difficult 
to see why the British nation should work itself into a state of 
feverish excitement because something the Government has or 
has not done, or something the people themselvc* have or have 
not done, fails to win tbe approval of this gifted young author." 

“The Islanders" ha* been commented npon almost as exten¬ 
sively in this conntry a* tn England, and many conflicting opin¬ 
ions are expressed. The Philadelphia Telegraph sees the im¬ 
portance of Mr. Kipling's utterance in the fact that "he voices 
in ringing verse the current idea prevailingat the moment among 
the people of his country." “Kipling has taken upon himself 
something of the character of a Hebrew prophet." adds tbe Mtn. 
nea|)olis Journal; “he is the English Jeremiah of the day. He 
no longer writes verse nieiely for so many guineas a line, but to 
warn, to instruct, and admonish his |ict>ple." The Now York 


Sun ruminate* on tbe changing character of the poet’s function. 
It says: 

“You think of Wordsworth as mumbling his verse to the 
amoxement of tbe Rydal peasants; of Coleridge as sailing on 
a sea of opium ; of Tennyson, in spite of an occasional war poem 
in The limes, as dwelling with Titbonus and Ulyaaea. Keats 
and Rossetti were as far away from politics as men can bi^ 
Matthew Arnold preached to tbe British Philistine in prose but 
not in verse. In verse William Morris lived in a remote world. 
Swinbumo shrieks or barks a political poem once in a while, but 
Swinburne usually abuses the other follows, not his countrymen, 
and can affect political opinion rather less than a cat affects the 
tides. 

“The general impression is that poet* should cultivate poetry 
as a little rose-ganlen or cabbage patch of their own, and not 
meddle with the world outside their hawthorn hedge. Rudyard 
Kipling is not in the verso-making business for the beauty of it. 
but for the sake of the use. His way of regarding'the nature 
and function* of the poet,’ as the essayists love to write, is that 
the poet exists for the sake of stirring and directing tbe patriot¬ 
ism of his couutrymon, exposing their faults, ridiculing theiy 
foibles." 

The Philadelphia Press considers the new poem a mnch 
stronger literary work than any of Mr. Kipling’s recent efforts, 
and a great improvement on the "dull, didactic " verses on "The 
Reformers" printed last October. In the opinion of the Boston 
Her alii, on the other hand. “The Islanders" is “a metrical essay 
of no superior vigor of argument or rhetoric " : and the Chicago 
ReeoriPlIerald says; “ There is certainly no reason or sense in 
it, and when oven Kipling’s admirers say that many of the 
rime* are atrocious, and that the verses miss being poetry, 
what is there left to produce any effect on the nation? Tbe 
wicked'pro-Boers' alone will derive comfort from this alleged 
poem, tho that can hardly have been Kipling’s intention." 

The real trouble, declares the Springfield RepuhUean, is that 
Mr. Kipling is on the wrong side of the whole Boer controversy. 
It vontinnes: 


“ Tbe true place for a p<iet in this dastardly business of ripping 
up the Boer nationality by tho roots is serving os minstrel for 
the superbest and most desperate defense against annihilation 
known in modem times. It is a defense which in Itself carries 
conviction of the righteousness of its cause. Can anything more 
thrilling and inspiring to a poet be imagined than this stubborn 
struggle of 10.000 brave and determined men against a host of 
*50.000 backed by all the resources of the richest and largest em¬ 
pire the world has known? Tbe heroes of this war are Boers; 
all the glory is theirs. . . . Mr. Kipling may be Inspired, but. if 
he is. his countrymen should be all the quicker to regard bis 
state of mind as a warning of the logical results of the metrical 
dance be has been leading them with his jingling and galloping 
lines. The pied pijier of Hamelin was a harmless fellow com¬ 
pared with this modem performer of tbe imperliil drum-beat." 

Several papers direct attention to the enrious contrast pre¬ 
sented by tbe publication in tbe New York /ndepemient of Mr, 
Alfred Austin’s now poem, "Together." a few days before tbe 
date upon which Mr. Kipling’s verses appeared. Mr. Austin's 
jioem is dedicated “with warmest sympathy to tho American 
people," and is a plea for Anglo-American unity. It docs not 
escape the ridicule that ha* greeted most of the literary efforts 
of the British poet-lanreate. On the whole, however, it is re¬ 
garded seriously, and the Baltimore el me riean thinks that “all 
will agree that it is about the best production, from a literary 
standpoint, that has yet come from tbe very independent Mr. 
Austin." 


Failure of English Fiction In Germany.— Herr Luu, 
a prominent Stuttgart publisher, has been attempting, during 
the last ten years, to introduce into Germany translations of sev¬ 
eral of the best-known English and American novels, including 
Uawtbome’s “Scarlet Letter," Blackmore's “Loma Doone," 
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Barrie’s " Window in Thrums." Mary E. Wilkins’s “Shoit Sto. 
ries.” and Marie Corelli's "Konianc-e of Two Worlds." His ex¬ 
perience, as cbronicted in Literature (December sS). has been 
the reverse of encouraging. Not a single one of these novels has 
s«ittl to the extent of a thousand copies, tho nio.st of them have 
been well reviewed in the German literary )ournals. ’’From the 
financial |)oint of view." says Herr Lutz. “ tho result is that I 
have just covered costs on two of the works. Dn most of them 
there has l>een a loss MO far. I shall consider myself lucky if ! 
make any money on any of them." The prices of the Ixxiks 
range between two and three marks, and the best possible talent 
was secured in translating them. Herr Lutz, while deploring 
the indifference of the German reading ]>ul>l:c to “the finest Eng¬ 
lish novels," (loints out that even the most popular of German 
novels eujoy but a limited circulation. “The largest sale at¬ 
tained by a novel—Scheffcl's’Ekkehard'—in the conrse of the 
last fifty years." he observes, "reached i lo.ooo copies. Among 
new novels of the best authors an edition rarely reaches io,uuu 
in tho course of the first and second years." 

A correM|>ondcnt writes to IJferntuie (Jannary 4) suggesting 
that Herr Lntz's lack of success was largely due to his choice of 
novels. The books selected, he declares, ore t<K> redolent of 
local color and apjieul too tittle to the universal human interest: 
and he pro|)oscs as substitutes such novels as George Eliot's 
"Silas Warner." Meredith's "Ordeal of Richard Fcvercl."and 
Hardy's "Tess of the D'Urbcrvilles." “If Herr Lutz gives his 
eoiintrymen another and better chance, but with no better re¬ 
sults," says the writer. " then they will deserve indeed all the 
hard things he says of them, wherein they will, however, find 
themselves not one whit behind the public of any other country, 
except France." 

THE NEW WEST AND THE OLD FICTION. 

N ovels about the West have been written by the hundred, 
but arc they tndy representative of Western life? Mr. 
William K. Lighton, who propounds this question in the Boston 
Tratts(ri/it, answers it in the negative. It will avail nothing,” 
he says, “tocite Bret llarteor Mark Twain or Owen Wistcr, or 
any other name on the list, in refutation. Their work was true 
and vital enough in relation to tho phases of life they sought to 
portray; but those phases were 
transient, merely momentary." 
Wo quote further: 

"Ki> far as I can now recall, 
there is extant only one big. 
worthy example of what the liter¬ 
ature of the West must be if it 
rc.spccts the truth: Mr. E. W. 
Howe's ’Story of a Country 
Town.' If you cure for any side¬ 
light on the meaning of what 1 
am saying, go to that Isiok for it. 
'I'hank heaven, it is still to be 
had ! For the rest, wliat have 
we? Not nnicli but a hopcles.H 
tiiiigle of tinsel and crimson rub¬ 
bish-some of it exquisitely writ¬ 
ten—’goo<l literature,' if you like 
that phrase, but mostly untrue, and therefore rubbish. The 
best of it is only as tlie first low foothills awny below and out 
of sight of the mountains. Two books stand out above the rest, 
not so much by reason of accomplishment as beeanse of their 
indicating better tendencies. These are Francis Lynde's'The 
Helpers ' and Frank Norris's 'The Octopus.’ " 

Mr. Arthur Chapman, literary editor of the Denver Repuh- 
/i,,tu. writes ill similar vein in /»e InJepeudent (January 4). 
He says: 

“The books of the West deal with all those dear old lay figures 





with which we have been familiar since infancy almost—the 
loose-jointed cowboy, full of strange drinks and bearded like the 
pard; the 'bad man* of baleful ej-es and quiet speech, and 
known as the Cemeteries’ Friend : the niiner'sdaughter. a moun¬ 
tain wild-flower who says ’ Dad ' and who has never been to a 
matiiife; and then the old miner himself (bless him !> with bis 
impossible dialect, his ie<l-flannel shirt open at the neck, his 
'pants' tucked in his boots, and with a claim which you feel cer¬ 
tain is going to yield twenty-clollar gold pieces iu the last chap¬ 
ter. But why name the rest—you know them all. They have 
been doing service in Western fiction ever since Hrct Marte found 
them and put them there, years and years ago. 

"Any weekly report of Bradstreet or Dun shows that a revolu¬ 
tion has taken place in the vast country that begins with the 
first up-grade after you leave Omaha. It shows that the West 
has grown out of its dialects, its red shirts, and its mountain 
primroses, and that its 'pants’ are no longer tucked in its Itoots, 

It is n busy, manufacturing, producing West. It even has its 
social circles, one of which is always designated as the swellest. 

It also has its golf-links, its craze fur grand opera, and its men 
who would rather l>e hailed as ehauffeun than as priuces of the 
blood royal. Strange, isn’t it, that these things never figure 
lietwcen IxHik covers, in spite of the fact that they are in the 
West, on both slopes of the divide from Canada to the Rio 
Grande? " 

If latter-day miners and cowboys arc to bo described, they 
must be painted in their true colors, insists Mr. Chapman, even 
tho they lose all their old-time picturesqneuess and romance in 
the process. He concludes: 

"Just why the real West is not exploited in fiction i-soneof 
those literary mysteries that may never be solved. But the ae- 
tual conditions can nut long remain 'undiscovered.' Some keen- 
eyed genius, wlio recognizes the theatrical untruth of the ac¬ 
cepted school, will catch tho interesting phases of actuality. 

Then wo shall get some capital stories of the big mines with 
lltcir complicated machinery and of the ranch, minus the cowboy 
and the romtditp. There will be stories of real mining-towns, 
without the stereotyped * bad men,' and stories of the mining- 
stuck exchanges at Colorado Springs and Denver—places that 
do nut lack the excitements of the New York Stock Exchange or 
the Chicago Board of Trade, even if they luck tho noise of the 
better-known institutions, 

"These stories will not be the result of car-window observa¬ 
tions or impressions gathered before the expiration of a Color.itlo 
summer excursion-ticket. The Indian will not figuie in them 
any more than he figures in tho streets of Denver—which is 
about once 11 year, when lie comes to the Festival of Mountain 
and I’lain. :ind when he is regarded with greater'curiosity than 
if he strollcil down Broadway. Tho actual people of the West 
will be introduced in fiction, and the change from artificiality to 
reality will I>c welcome, especially on the sun-down side of the 
MisMiuri River." 

One recent novel of the West. mentione<l above, namely. "The 
Octopus.” by Frank Norris, has made a strong impression «n 
English critics, several of them comparing the author, not unfa¬ 
vorably, with Zola. 'I'lic London Outliwk's reviewer had this 
to say . 

"With this IhioIc tinder his .uni Mr. Norris has an excellent 
passport to I'arnassns. For his'Octopus' is. in respect of its 
artistic p.'ittern or design, a long prose-poem of an interest iii- 
tensc ami painful, exalted by majestic philosophy. French it is 
in its essence, since, with alt its dignified abstention from pruri¬ 
ence. it reniindsone of' La Terre' and ' La H£te Humaine.' Hni 
this is cause for congratulation ; the grandeur of Zola, resident 
in that external foreground of earth and background of sky 
which, as it were, deodorize the most malodorous of bis books, 
is here in Mr. Frank Norris, here in his wheat-fields, as miiny 
cxtracts might show." 

The London /V/n/says: "It is seething with life in irrepres¬ 
sible and antagonistic forms: life portrayed with perhaps chaotic 
but resistless power and with unsparing sincerity. In the bewil¬ 
dering complexity of this social study the author ranks himself 
with Zola, but in the ’inifying sense of nature's groat generative 
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forves with Walt Whitman. The'leaves of grass' in this epic 
«f the wheat have bccunie individual and dramatic." Mr. Stead's 
i>/ Rex'uws thinks the story "horrid." but of "extraordi- 
tiary )>ower.'' It says; 

"If you can imagine .rKschylus sensationalized, and the Greek 
drama redressed as a nioderu novel, you can imagine something 
of the somber note which is audible on every page of this most 
depressing book." 


JOHN BARRYMORE'S PICTURES. 

T WO generations of the Barrymore family have been known 
to theatergoers as players of marked ability. .Maurice 
Barrymore will be remembered, not only as an actor, but as the 
author of "Nujesda." in which Modjesku starred successfully. 
The latest member of the family to make a bid for fame is 
Maurice Barrymore's sou. John Barrymore, tvliose remarkable 
pictures are attracting coiisiderablo attention. Four examples 
of his art. which invite comparison with the weird creations of 
Antoine Wiertz. the Belgian painter, are given in the January 
CptmofioUhtn. They bear tlic titles " Despair. " " rnrest." " Jeal¬ 
ousy." and " Fear." and two of them are reproduced herewith. 
"John Barrymore's work." declares Iljalmar 11 . Boyesen, "is of 
interest not only liecause he has left the beaten paths, but also 
because he displays considerable power of thought and tech¬ 
nique." Mr. Boyesen says further . 

"All of the emotions isirtrayed hy .Mr. Barrymore are the 
strong emotions of strong men. Take, for instance. his'Fcar.* 
The gaunt .silent figure can have nothing to do with the flutter¬ 
ing heart of a child in tlic dark, or the cowardice which iswkets 
gross insult, or the sudden impulse of a soldier to flee on his hrst 
smell of powder. This is rather 'where he stands, the Arch 
Fear in a visible form.' It is the fear whicli must he met face to 
face, such as one feds scatcil at the bedside of one's dearest 


friend whoso doom the doctor bus whispered above the labored 
breathing: the fear of the end which seizes the man of ill-spent 
power. Tense, inevitable, awful Fear. 

"His pictures represent crises, finalities. The lonely figure on 
the promontory, stealthily approached by Unrest, is that of n 
man who, good or 
bad, has livetl ac¬ 
cording to his own 
Clearly defined ob¬ 
stacle - ovcnsjming 
plan. He has toiled 
up the steep, far 
from the crowd be¬ 
low him. to the ulti- 

Satisfaction is said 
todwcll, only to find 
Unrest pointing 
back over his puih 
which it is now too 
late to retrace. 

"His'Jealousy' is 
the insidious jhis. 
scKsing force winch 
tortures a man into 
doiilitiiig secretly 
the woman he has 
idealizcHl and 1i>ved, 

It is not the power 
which prompts to p-hn iitHavuoHi. 

reckless deeds or in¬ 
stant revenge of fancied wrongs. It taunts with helplessness, 
inactivity, indecision. 

"'Despair.' too. is a crushiug Titan in whose grasp the 
pigmy, man, is powerless." 

“Mr. Barrymore's pictures," concludes the writer, "give great 
promise for liis future. Perhaps when old age overtakes Itiin he 




will have shown ns the awiikeneil 
iiiau, scorning the spirit'of Un¬ 
rest. uplifting the ideal slialtereil 
liy Jealousy, tlirottiing gigantic 
Despair, freed by time from the 
necessity of staring into the eyes 
of Fear. Then only will his pic¬ 
tures reach true greatness, for 
they will carry the message of 
the real man's ability to hew his 
way straight to the ultimate goal." 

The Revival of Gobelin 
Tapestry.—The old and half- 
forgotten t.iiiestry products of the 
tiobelin and other historic looms 
have begun to resume their place 
in public collections aud private 
drawing-rnom.s. A writer in 
Timrn tuul Cininlry says that 
within ten years the market 
value of these prislucts has in- 
crea.sei1 tenfold, and that tUev 
are Uoday used as interior deco, 
rations more than ever before. 
He makes the statement that (25. • 
000 judiciously invested in Gobe¬ 
lin ta]ivstries a few years ago 
would now readily yield in return 
more than half a million dollars, 
and he goes on to say- 

"Tlicro are to-<lay hundreds of 
pieces of genuine Gobelin tapcs- 
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tr)' in New York and its vicinity. Many fine examples are in the 
|K>ssessionof Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. William C. Whitney, 
Mrs. C. 1’. Huntington, Mr. Arthur Kountxe. Mr, Charles Alex- 
aniler, atiil Colonel Vayne. A series of twelve pieces, the mohfs 
of which are scenes in the life of Clirist. was presented to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, on Momingside Heights. New 
York, by the late Mrs. William H. Cole. These were purchased 
out of the Karlierini Palace, in Rome, together with lyi other 
pieces, which included the entire collection of the palace, with 
the exception of the family portraits. The fine specimens of 
Gobelin tapestry at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. mostly 
from the Dnkeof Hamilton's collectiou and from that of King 
Ludwig of Havaria, also came to that institution throngh Mrs. 
Coles. Even with the present revival of appreciation, these 
tapestries now are valued at far less than "is represented by the 
original cost of maiiufaeturc.* 

Probably the most famous of presentilay ta|iestry establish- 
menu is the Beauvais manufactory, under French government 
control, and in its service are many of the Gobelin workmea 
Generally K|>eaking. orders arc executed only for the crowne<l 
heads, altho exceptions to this rule are sometimes made. Pay¬ 
ment is. however, demandetl before the execution of the order, 
and it sometimes happens that from one to five years are re¬ 
quired in which to execute such an order. The French Govern¬ 
ment now has enough tapestry to line a street ten miles long. 


WHY HAVE WE NO SATIRE? 


the life of Charles A. Dana, the New York Nan puMlnccd a race 
of satirisU who wrote, for the most part, anoiiymoiisly. and fic- 
qnently their work, altlio necessarily ephemeral, po.sM«ssed tlio 
highest satirical value.” 

The dearth of satire can not be due to a lack of suitalile mate¬ 
rial. maintains the writer, since present social and iMditical c-on- 
ditions furnish “the richest field that the world has known since 
Hogarth's day." and, "so far as New York is concerned. sni>b- 
hcry, the adulation of the golden calf, and the desperate struggle 
for social preferment, at the present moment, exceed anything 
that has ever before been known in that city." Mr. Ford con¬ 
cludes ’ 

“There are sevenil reasons for the scarcity of satirists at the 
present moment. To begin with, the American public docs not 
take kindly to satire, and the magazine age of letters has shaped 
writers of an entirely different class. Moreover, no satirist can 
go about his work with any real confidence in his ultimate suc¬ 
cess. if he realizes how few people tlicre arc who possess'a gen¬ 
uine sense of humor. At the present day. fully nine-tenths of 
the reading population of this country are as impervious to fine 
satire as is the proverbial duck's back to a rainfall. It is for this 
reason that some of the most preposterous' fiikes' that the world 
has ever seen find it an easy matter to palm themselves off on 
the world at their own valuation. 

“The cartoon flourishes, however: and. altho wo can not boast 
of a Hogarth, we have a number of satirists of the pencil, whose 
work is so broad that even the simplest mind can not fail to 
grasp its significance.” 


T N the history of literature no unim|iortant part has beeen 
■I- played by satirical writing. Swift's “Tnle of n Tub” and 
“Gulliver's Travels." Thackeray's and Dickens's social satires, 
and the biting ironies of Voltaiicand Heine—to mention no more 
—all exerted a jMitcnt influence upon the age in which they were 
created. Nowadays, however, we seem to be In danger of j>er- 
mining satire to sink into the oblivion of-the lost arts. Says Mr. 
James L. Ford (In Sutettt, Jniiuary) : 

“It is a curious fact that, in an era which has at least pio<luce«l 
a greater iiuiiiljcr of writers than any otlicr in «ur country's his¬ 
tory, there IS senreely a satirist worthy of tlie name to be found. 
Of story-writers and novelists we have plenty, and we can Utusi 
of some humorists of distinctive Indiviihiality; bnt. with the 
cxve]ition of 'Mr. Dooley,' there is certainly not a high-class 
ixilitical satirist in the field, while flic clumsy attempts to satirize 
litcruturc. s<K'iety, and some of our otlicr pet institutions, that 
meet our unwilling gaze from time to time, awaken pity rather 
(hiin laughter. 

“This, in a country whose humor liolds a high rank in compar¬ 
ison with thnt of other nations! It was not always so. Bctijn- 
miii Friinklin made his mark as a satirist before the republic 
was born, and, in the early part of the century, every |•resiclcll- 
tial administration served to quicken into life Mime new satirical 
pen. Who. 1 should like to know, will live in history as the 
satirist of nny of our ITesidcnts since Franklin's time? I do not 
recall, at this moment, any great work of political satire since 
Richard Grant White wrote'The New Gos(h.-I of I’eaee.’ Before 
Wliite, we had known James Russell I-owell. tine of the iK-st and 
truest satirical writers of the century, whose ' Uiglow Huiiers' 
are well worth reading to day. 1 know of no finer example of 
(lolitical satire than that which is concentrated in the words: 

tliq John P. RobiDson. he 

S«jr» they didn't knew everylhinK down in Jndee. 

“The Revolution begat the 'Junius Letters ': the War of 1S12 
made Seba Smith a satirist, and the Mexican War prompted 
some of Lowell's finest sarcasm. The Civil War, it is true, 
bnmght forth a short-lived race of satirical writers, and among 
these were ' I'ctrolciim V. Na.sby,' 'Q. K. Philander Doesticks.' 
and'Orpheus C. Kerr.* The last named deriveil his ttotn de 
ptumt irtiza tiie term'office-seeker,' a character which iittainesl 
national importance during the days of the Civil War, and which 
has not entirely foaled from sight in subsequent years. 

“In recent years, but one iiii|>ortaiit sclmol of satirical writing 
has flourlsbeal in America, for our professeally comic Journals 
have developed hnmorists of an entirely different sort. During 


A SOUTHERN PROTEST AGAINST "UNCLE 
TOM’S CABIN.” 

T he protest of the Daughters of the Confederacy at Lexing¬ 
ton, Ky., against further performances of “Uncle Toni's 
Cabin " in their town has created both surprise and aroiiscment. 
"This good old drama of our childhood days,” remarks tile 
Brooklyn 

iird-l'niott, “seems 
destined to Ijecomc 
immortal, not so 
much through the 
efforts of its friends 
as the assaults of 
those who object to 
it. F. Ilopkinson's 
attack upon it gave 
it quite a IsKim, but 
the effect had near¬ 
ly died away when 
the ladies of Lex¬ 
ington, Ky., came 
forward and gave 
it a fresh start’ 
Says the Chicago 
H« (lod* Lexingtoo, Ky.. worM than Slmoe Legree. •' 

— Tkt Aauijt VityJtmrHd. "As the result of 
the free adverti¬ 
sing which the good women of tlie blue-grass Stale have given 
the play, a dozen new Uncle Toro companies are reported to be 
forming tltrongliout tlie country—two of them right in Kentucky 
iisclf—and we may loo'c for a'revival' which will outrival llie 
‘all-star aggregation ' which toured the country last spring.” 

The Kansas City Juurna! t.*ikes a more serious view of the 
subject, anil thinks tlnit the Lexington women's feeling that 
“the piny gives wrong iniprc.ssions to tlieir children in regard to 
the character of their forefathers" is jnstified. The manager of 
the liK-al o[)vrH-bousc replied to his critics as follows: 

“Ladies: A copy of your resolution in reference to 'Uncle 
Tom's Cabin' has been received. Replying to the same, I have 
only to say the war has been over about thirty-six years. Yours, 
etc., Charles Scott” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

CLARENCE KING AND THE GREAT DIAMOND 
SWINDLE. 

C I.ARENCK KINO, first diiectorof the United States Gco- 
Survey, died in I'lmenix. Arimna. on Decemlwr at 
last. From an obitunr)'notice by I>r. Marcus Benjamin in Tht 
Siitntifie Amfritan iJanuary iij. it is learned that be was liorn 
in Newport. K. 1.. January b. 1842, graduated from Yale (Shef¬ 
field Scientific School) in iftfia. and at once Iwgnn the work of 
exploration and sur¬ 
vey in which he 
made his reputation. 
While witii the Cali¬ 
fornia State Survey, 
be discovered and 

Whituey iiiul Tyn¬ 
dall. KioniiSOTtill 
1S72 he was in 
eliarKc of the tJov- 
ernnieiit Oeological 
Survey of the for¬ 
tieth parallel, and 
in 1S58, on the con. 
solidatioii of the va- 
rious govcnimeiit 

logicn*. Survey, lie 
became director of 
tile coinbined work; 
but after otgaiiixing 
the new survey, appoiating tlic staff and guiding it into full ac¬ 
tivity. he resignetl in iSSi to devote himself to s)>ecial geological 
investigation. In recent year* his health failed aad he was an 
invalid for several years before Ins denth. A somewhat sensa¬ 
tional event of Mr. King's career was his discovery of the great 
Wyoming diamond swindle late in iSj2. This is thus related by 
Dr. Benjamin: 

“Early in 1872 much attention was called in this country and 
ia Europe to the alleged discovery, somew here iu the far West, 
of new diamnad-liclds of nnjMirallelcd richness. Large qnauti- 
tics of precious stones li.-id been brought thence and judged by' 
experts to have great value. Rcjsirts which received the ctnifi- 
dciiec of capitalists were made in New York aad Sau Francisco, 
setting forth the great imiKirtaiice of the new find, and resulting 
in the formatiou of several conip.'inics to exploit the field. As it 
afterward ap|>eared. many tliou.saiul* of dollars' worth 01 rough 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other gems had been )>urcliased 
in London, brought to the chosen locality, and sown with a free 
hand on the grtuind nr enrefiilly stuck into ant-hills. Much ex¬ 
citement prevailed, and there can be bat little doubt that, if the 
swindle had rcniaiiied unexjKised for a short while longer, there 
would have been a rush to the su)iisM-cd sources of wealth like 
that which followed the discovery- of gold in California. The 
precise hicnlity was kept secret for some inonths. and the impres¬ 
sion prevailed that the diamond-fields were in Ariuinu. The 
discovery that they were within the official limits of the Fortieth 
Parallel Survey was fortunately made by one of Mr. King's staff, 
and he immediately set out for the designated locality. The 
swindle had been skilfully prei>ared, even to the choice of a lo¬ 
cality geologically favorable, and the ‘saltiag ‘ had been so cun¬ 
ningly and artfully done tb.-it it li.-id already deceived honest 
«x)>erts of much experience; but oil the second day after his ar¬ 
rival Mr. King's suspicions were aroused, and he at once began 
a series of careful observations from which it clearly appeared 
that the gems were found in jmsitions where nature alone could 
never have plnceil them, and were not to be found in places 
where, bad the occurrence lieeii genuine, the inevitable laws of 



nature must have carricti them ; that near every anthill found to 
coataia gems might still be seen the storm-worn footprints of 
mankind, while anthills free from human tracks were also void 
of precious stones; and, finally and uoqucstiunubly, that some 
designing haad had 'salted ‘ the fields with deliberate and fraud¬ 
ulent intent. The public announcement of this result was fol¬ 
lowed by the immediate bursting of the bubble: but had this 
been dclayeil only a little while, it is certain that great disap- 
poiatmeat. distress, and loss of niuacy would have been suffer^ 
by many victims of the fraud. “ 


LIQUID FUEL AT SEA. 

T he use of oil as fuel on steamers is increasing in Great 
Britain. Accortliiig to Mttrint Enginttrittf; (January), 
which prints some facts on this subject, one of the gioatcst ob¬ 
stacles to be overcome in fitting old .steamers with oil burniag 
appliancvsisin making snitableoil-tiglit tanks. Coal-bnukers are 
too light, and the riveting is nut oil-tight, while the ballast tanks 
at the ends ami in the double bottom will not «Io because of the 
water that might leak in. Says the pajicr named above ; 

“With former systems means have not been used to separate 
the oil from the water, iiud a small percentage of water in the 
fuel causes the llame at the burners to sputter and go out. fre¬ 
quently resulting in an ex]>losiun upon relighting." 

In a new patent system generally employed in England, water 
separation is accomplished liy nstng two liquid.fuel settliiig- 
taaks of large capacity and with special arrangements placed 
amidships immediately adjaceat to the boiler-room bulkhead. 
To quote again • 

‘•These tanks arc fitteil with nil the necessary heating-coils, 
draining arrungeiiieiics. thermonicters. glass indicators, and 
other fittings, to enable the liquUI fuel to be hcateil to 11 suffi¬ 
cient temperature to aihav the water being freely separated. 
Any water which may settle in the bottom of the tanks can at 
once lie draiaed off. Each tank is made of sufficient size to con¬ 
tain half a day's supply of liquid fuel, so that while the liquid 
fuel is being used to supply the burners froni one tank, the water 
is Iveing scp.nated in the other. The settling-tanks can be filled 
either direct from the deck or the forward liquid-fuel currying 
spaces by means of a pump plaeeil in the forwiird eml of the ves¬ 
sel. or from the after-ballast t.suks or cofferdam, by means of two 
special pumps placed in the stoke-hole. The liquid fuel gravitates 
from the settling-tanks through suitable fillcriag arrangemonts. 
which furiii an iinportnnt |>oiut in the sy.steni, direct to the burn¬ 
ers, aad is there iajcctcd into the furnaces with a spray of steam. 
Each furnace is fitted with two burners. The furnace arrange- 
meats are such that the complete coal-burning gear rcmiiiiis iu- 
tact, so that either coal or liquid fuel may- bo resorted to at will. 
If the vessel is burning liquid fuel, ami it is found ncccssiwy from 
economical reasons to resort to coal-buraiag. then it is only neces¬ 
sary to ruke some broken fire-bricks from off the fire-bars, dis¬ 
connect the burners, and light a coal fire.'' 

Oac English company, we are told, has fitted no less than fifty 
ves.scls with oil-burniug apparatus and is now equipping eight 
more. _ 


Microbes and Motors. -The idea of microbe* as a source 
of motive power ap|>ears nt first .sight preposterous, says the 
Eondon Lancet (Jaauary 4), but "a little rcflectioa wilt show 
that indirectly even for this purpose micro-organisms may be 
very intimately concerned." It proceeds to develop the idea us 
follows: 

“It is well known that if it were not for its jiowerful action as 
a drug and poison alcohol would be a cheap commodity. Sugars 
and starches grow in immense abundance in almost all the civ. 
iliied Countries in the world, and it is hut a short step to convert 
these into alcohol by fermentation, a process dne to the agcnc)' 
of micro-organisms. All cereals would thus serve, and the roots 
containing sugar, such as the maple, and even fruit such as the 
grape, in a time of plenty might easily be a cheap source of 
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spirit. Alcohol possesses excellent calorific value, it burns with 
a hot flame, it is easily vaporized, aud it yields, as a rule, no 
deleterious products of partial combustion as does oil or coal. It 
is thus well adapted as a fuel for the motor-car, and already mo¬ 
tor-cars are being run with alcohol and with very encouraging 
results. The drawback to its use is, of course, its expense, but 
some effort to reduce tliis has been made with success by getting 
a concession from the Excise (at any rale, in France) to with¬ 
draw the higli duty, which is done if it ean be shown that the 
spirit has bceu rendered nndrinkable. Such alcohol is known as 
'denatured ' spirit, the addition of some highly nauseous com¬ 
pound making it absolutely unfit to drink whilst not interfering 
with its properties for the purposes of a fuel. Similarly dena¬ 
tured alcohol is being cmploycfl in lamps for the pioduction of 
an incandescent light by the heating of the WeUbach mantle in 
the spirit flame. It is, therefore, not chimerical entirely to sug¬ 
gest that the day may come when we may not only owe our in¬ 
creased fiicilitics of locomotion to the much-abused microbe, but 
some of our effectual means of artificial illumination also." 


TO NATURE BY TROLLEY. 

T hat the trolley has done more to "bring man back to na¬ 
ture" than any other modem agency, and that those who 
object to its presence in regions hitherto secluded know not of 
what they speak, is the assertion of The Street Itaiiwtijf Jour- 
nat (November 30). This statement wa.s prompted by an edito¬ 
rial from the Buffalo Commereial. objecting to a piopimed trolley 
road in the Adirondacks. Said TAe Commercial: 

"The Adirondacks have some merits as a wilderness, but there 
are strangely constituted persons who will never rest content 
until the North Woods are furnished with all the modern conve¬ 
niences. including street railways, electric lights, asphalt pave¬ 
ments, and afternoon concerts. A trolley Hue from Lake Cham¬ 
plain to Lake Placid is already projected, the rest will follow, 
The deer aud the guides will slowly retreat before the march of 
civilization, and soon will take their places with the stage-drivers 
of the old school, among the 'figures of the past.’ That is to 
say, such will be the inevitable end of the present tendencies, 
unless they arc seasonably arrested. When every portion of the 
Adirondack region is made too easily accessible to the aisual 
tourist, the wilderness passes into history." 

On this the journal first mentioned comments ns follows. 

"The preservation of the beauties of nature is a matter to the 
importance of which the public is far more alive than it was a 
century ago. but it seems to us that some of those who declaim 
against the invasion of the trolley do protest too much. ... It 
would indeed be a pity to s|>oil or despoil the Adirondacks. but 
after the prolonged assanlts of the steam railroad, the tourist and 
the lumberman, it is rather invidious to jump on the poor trolley 
as the one reason why the editor of the Buffalo Commercial c.vn 
nut have the wilderness all to himself while he cummnnes with 
nature. 

" Probably the trolley less than any other trans]>ortation agency 
leaves any trace of its presence on the country it traverses, 
whether as to noise or dust or smoke, or the setting on fire of the 
contiguous shrubbery. The same objections have been raised 
to the electric railroads up the Swiss and Tyrolean Alps, yet it 
takes a keen eye to detect from a distance the electric cars that 
climb from the valley of the Arve or those that wind around the 
Wengem Alps up the sloi>es of the Jungfrau. There arc many 
thousands of quiet, cultivated, nature-loving people who could 
never tread the higher Alps or penetrate the Adirondack woods 
but for the luoilern conveniences of travel; and we really do not 
see why their love of nature and desire for a more intimate rela¬ 
tion with it is not as projierly to be gratified a.s the ambitions of 
some mere deerslayer or well-to-do misanthropic tramp, with 
hobnail boots and an alpenstock. There is solitude enough left 
ill the world for all who want it. All they have to do is to go a 
little farther afield: to plunge a little deeper into the woods. 
Meantime, the ugly, unestlietic trolley has done more than any 
other known agency to take man back to nature, to pnt the coun¬ 
try at the very door of the dweller in the city, and to enable 
every one who will to dwell under his own vine and fig-tree." 


BRIDGES VERSUS TUNNELS. 

‘T''HE announcement of the Pennsylvania Railroad that it will 

^ construct tunnels under the North and East Rivers to pro 
vide a terminus in New York City for its lines iii New Jersey 
and Long Island, brings the tunnel again into prominence as a 
means of crossing bodies of water. Attempts to tunnel under the 
Hudson River at New York have soofteu faileil that a huge bridge 
has come to be the accepted solution of the long-standing prob¬ 
lem of a Manhattan terminus for the New Jersey roads. This 
problem will be solved for one road only by the Pennsylvania 
tunnel, but if its tunnel is built the proposed bridge will probably 
never he erected. Says TMe Stientific American in discussing 
the subject ctlitorially 

"There is to-day agrowing lendency in all the great centers of 
liopulatiou to place the means of traiisjMirtatlon underground, and 
this for the very good reason that there is no further room tor 
them above ground. In an earlier day it was customary to build 
rapid-transit systems, and the approiiches of trunk railroads in 
the great cities, on elevated .structures; but the growing conges¬ 
tion of street traflic, vehicular and pedestrian, has brought us to 
a time when the piers and arches of steel or stone viaducts are 
no longer a i>ernii.ssible obstruction, to say nothing iif objections 
on the score of the obtrusive ugliness of such structures. Hence 
we have lieen driven below ground, aud the tunnel, thanks to 
elc-ctric lighting and trnction, lins provcsl to be a cleanly and 
comfortable substitute for the overhead structure. 

“To the engineer, and, indeed, to all of us who are attracted 
by engineering works of great daring and magnitude, it will be 
soinething of a disapjiointnient that the proivosed Hudson River 
bridge, with its vast 3,000-toot span and its towers reaching 
five hundred feet into the air, will not be built; but now that a 
great railroad company like the Pennsylvania has ojienly de- 
clareil in favor of tunnels as the best method of serving New 
York with due regard to its own intere.si and the convenience of 
the city itself, we may take it for granted that the Hudson River 
bridge will never be built." 

Ill justice to the proi»o*ed bridge, however, the writer calls 
attention to'the erroneousness of the popular impression that a 
bridge would be far more costly than tunnel.s. The prepu.sed 
two-tunnel scheme will cost fur less than the proposed bridge, 
hut its eapacity will bo only ono-sixth as greai. Hence the 
pro|X!r basis of com)iarisou would lie that of twelve 18-foot tun¬ 
nels against one bridge: and probably the latter would be 
chea|>er to construct. As it is exisjsed to the elements, however, 
it would be more expensive to keep in repair and’ it would in¬ 
volve the erection of a vast viaduct and surface station that 
would seriously encumber the streets. Thus, ns the writer say* 
in conclnsion: "The feature that will, more than any other, 
commend this tunnel scheme to our municipal authorities and to 
the people of New York is that it will lie abstdiitely unobtru- 


Functlon of Green and Blue Coloration In Ani¬ 
mals. —An interesting invcsiigiition by two French biologists 
has brought out the fact that in creatures with blue or green 
skins, such as frogs, lizards, and vanous fishes, these colors are 
protective; not in the ordinary sense, but physically, since they 
sift out the light rays that may be hurtful to the organism. Says 
Cosmos, in 11 brief note on the matter (November 301 : 

"\Ve find numerous examples of green and blue coloration in 
vertebrates, either extending over the whole surface <>f the body 
as in the green frog, blue lizard, etc., or localized in spots, as in 
the mackerel. These colors have the peculiarity that they are 
not due to a si>ocial pigment that gives its own hue to the skin, 
but to quite a different physical phenomenon. All blue skins 
contain only a black pigment. Green skins have two pigments, 
a block and a yellow. Messrs. Camichel and Mandoul have 
been investigating the means by which a black pigment can give 
rise to a blue coloration. Pouchet, who studied these colora- 
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tioiiK. n:ferr«f<l them to fluorescence. The obscure ultra-violet 
lays, acconling to this author, are reflected, retarded, and ren¬ 
dered visible. By reason of the frequency of the phenomenon 
mid its independence of all delinite anatomical structure, Pouchet 
called it * cerulescence.* Observations made by the authors 
show tiint these skins have the same properties as thoee of artifi* 
cial turbid media, such as smoke and tndia>ink. Like these me¬ 
dia. blue and green skins have in general the property of being 
reddish by transmitted and bluish by diffused light, and they 
consist of pigmentary granulations whose dimensions are of tlie 
same order of magnitude as the wave-length of light. The bine 
or green coloration causes alisorption of the red calorific radia. 
tions, which arc useful to the orgauism. while the violet and 
ultra-violet radiations, which are hurtful to the organism, as they 
cause solar erythema, variola, etc., are rejected. The skin thus 
acts as a sort of sieve, |iermeable to useful rays and impermeable 
to hurtful ones. The blue and green colorations constitute a 
state of defense, on the part of the organism, against hurtful ra¬ 
diations.”— iHtiiUjvr Tiik Liti.hasv Dicest. 

AUTOMATIC CLOSING OF WATER-TIGHT 
BULKHEADS. 

T here is so much dillicully in making sure that doors in 
water-tight bulkheads will l>e promptly closed in case of col¬ 
lision between vessels at sea that the safety assured by such bulk¬ 
heads has become somewhat doubtful. Much attention has been 
given of late to this matter, which involves the preservation of 
so many iiuman lives, and it is believed that in the hydraulic 
system just installed on the steamer Kronftrins H'i/At/m the 
problem has been as nearly stilved as possible. The 
.Imeiutin (January ii) has the following to say editorially 
aljont this system and its precurwirs; 

"Altho theoretically there is a large degree of safety secured 
by the cniiiplele subdivision of the interior of modem steamships 
by means of w.iter-tiglil bulkheads, the too frequent failure of 
this system to keep vessels afloat after collision would seem to 
suggest that the advantages are more theoretical than real. As 
a matter of fact, it will lie found on investigation that where a 
well divided ship has fonndered the fault has been not in the 
system of sulalivision so much as in the many perforations of the 
water-tight bulklicad by doorways and passageways below the 
water-line. Aliho such openings are supposed to be guarded by 
water-tight doors, it is evident that the value of the subdivision 
IS Anally and absolutely dependent upon the eflivient oversight 
of these doors and the care that is taken to close them in the 
eveut of collision. Many naval architects have endeavored to 
overcome the difficulty by absolutely prohibiting the construc¬ 
tion of water-tight doors below the waterline ; but this arrange¬ 
ment involves great inconvenience, especially in passenger-ships, 
as all communication from compartment to compartment neces¬ 
sitates climinng to the upper deck and descending into the de¬ 
sired section of the ship. The compromise which seems best to 
meet all the conditions is that which jiermitsof a certain number 
of water-tight doors below the water line, and the installation of 
a system by which they can all be automatically and simultane¬ 
ously dosed from a central station in case of collision. One of 
the most successful systems of this kind is that which has been 
installed on the Kr,mprins It'i/Ae/m, winch is known as the 
Dorr hydraulic water-tight system. The central station is lo¬ 
cated on the bridge, and in the event of collision the officer first 
moves over a lever, which sets an electric bell ringing for twenty 
seconds at every bulkhead door. At the end of that |>eriod the 
lever releases the throttle wheel for starting the hydraulic closing 
cylinders, on turning which the dorirs are released and closed. 
When the door reaches the bottom of its seating it closes an elec¬ 
tric circuit, and a c-orresponding glow-lamp in a plan of the bulk¬ 
heads in the pilot-house is illuminated. The system appears to 
be thoroughly satisfactory, and is being a]>plied to every vessel 
in the company’s fleet." _ 

Electricity and the Nerves.— Speaking of the new theory 
of nerve action, recently described in these columns. The KUc- 
trUat J/W/«/says (January 4) . 

“It may be remarked that, mi far as the alleged discovery re¬ 


lates to electricity, it rests upon a rather slender foundation. 
The ionic theory is so far from being established that it may be 
considered not much more than a working hypothesis, and the 
Chicago professors appear even to have taken unwarranted liber¬ 
ties with the hypothesis in their assumption as to charges rotating 
about atoms at different rates, of ‘oue-ebarged ' and multiple 
charged ions, and, in general, in assuming the existence of a 
delinite ionic mechanism. Dr. H. P. Pratt, the .i-ray expert, 
confirms the discovery, however, but claims that he also had 
been working along the same lines. Dr. Pratt further believes 
that'the twentieth century will prove that electricity and not 
sodium is the real life-giving princijile." 

Professor Mathews, who has been generally credited with the 
new theory, writes to the daily press to disclaim its autliorship. 
which he gives to bis cxdleugue. Prof. Jacques Loch. Ills own 
work, be says, has been strictly auxiliary to Professor Loeb's 
discovery, _ 

An Artificial Larynx.— "A marvel of surgery was exliib- 
ited at the recent surgical conference at Lyons, France,” says 
the Courier tf Rials I'nis (New York), “in the person of a 
young man whose larynx had been removed and replaced by an 
artificial one of hard rubber. The natural glottis and vocal cords 
arc rcpiacetl by a thin rubber diaphragm with a slit in it. As 
the sue nnd tension of this diiqihrngin nre always the same, it 
can vibrate in only one way and produce but a single note. The 
niau's voice, therefore, never varies in pitch, and is much like 
ilic voice of Mr. Punch; but as the modifications of the voice 
which prtKluce vowels and consonants are dtie to motions of the 
palate, luiigue, and teeth, which parts rcinnin intact, the subject 
can s])eak distinctly, tbo always in the same tone. Above the 
rubber larynx ts a metal sieve, which prevents the entrance of 
solid f(Kid into the larynx and breathing-tubes. Liquids which 
trickle in are led away by a tube connecting the rubber larynx 
with the esophagus or gullet, 'rbere is still another lube which 
cs>ines out in the front of the neck. This enables the subject to 
breathe more freely than be could do through his artificial glottis 
and gives this a rest. When he wishes to speak, he stops the 
hole in his neck with his rauslalion made for’Kwx 

Litesahv Diar.sT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

The rays xiven ofT by tsdiein aed similar aubatancas, which are lo simi¬ 
lar to.r.ravs Id their action, bava bean shown by Beriheloi and Uecqueral 
in Prance, fa recent reports to the Academy of Sciences noticed In Tke 
Amrruou JomrHot ol SiUHce ijenuarjrl. to bare (nitrestinx chemical 
powers Their eflect on ladin pentoaid and on nitric acid resembias that 
of ordinary liitht, but varions chemical actions that are prodneed by liebt 
are not brouicbt about by the reys et all. They produce osone end bare 
aironx coIoriDs action on xiass, porcelain, paper, end rock-salt, while 
their destructive effect on the skin U very noiiceeble. Seeds esposed to 
the new radiatuia will not xerminele, so injurious is its effect on orinmic 
life. 

1!I a recent isaueof Thfjomrniil of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
C. M. Allen deKrlbes bow the steam-enxine indicator may be made to 
record the work done by an oarsman in a boat. "Tba boat to which the 
apparetus was applied waa fitted with a rowlock held in a poaition by a 
systam of levers, the end of which had a bearinc upon the piston of a 
Crosby indicator. Thadrum of tha Indicator was driven by the reduced 
horlionial motion of the oar. With such an arranKement on each side of 
the boat, the c<«cb Is enablad to indicale tbs asset amount of pull that ia 
pul into the oar at each point of the stroke; tomeaanre with xreat acenraey 
the eaect length of the stroke, and from an examination of tha curve lo 
determine the proper location of the fool-reets and the rowlocks relativoly 
to tbs seat so that lha maxlmnm eflect may be produced by the man in ao- 

•THE close eltrniion which the Emperor at Germany givas to sclentifie 
and technical subjecu. and tbe personal interest be takes in the work of 

■The latest instance occurred when, allendetl by a larga naval staff, he 
was present at thaaonnal gsDaral meeting of tbe tioclety of Novel Archi¬ 
tects. . . . Tha Ttuut col respondent at llarlin states that the chief Ham la 
tbe program nraaa lecture by Gebeimratb Brinkmann on the changes which 
hsvs been adopted fat tbe diapoaition of guns In hattle-sbipa and the results 
of these changes npon naval architecture. ... To tha snrpriae of tbe audi¬ 
ence. tbe Emperor escended tbe pletform, and, after, beckoning all who 
were present to remain seated, spoke upon the subject of the influences of 
military reqntremehts npon the development of naval construction snd tbe 
disposition of artillery on shlfia. The pretence of the Emperor at tcleotlSo 
and technical maatingsla Itself a mark of sympathy with Ibafr alma; and 
whan, in addlilon. he ahows himself keenly inierestsd in the subjects dia- 
cussed, the influence upon tbe public mind must be very great. To this 
influence must partly be ascribed tbe regard ia which scientifle ioveitfga.- 
tioo is held ia Germany.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

WHAT IS TO BE THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION? 

T his Ijnestiou is tersely discusseil by the Rev. David lK>wnie, 
D.L).. for maay years an honored missionary ■>{ the Amer¬ 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. Aecor<ling to Ins view, the mil¬ 
lennium is not by any means so near as many sup[H>se. lie writes 
as follows in Tkt liapthl Misiionary AVioVa' (August), pub¬ 
lished ut Madras. India 

“Christianity is a missionary rclifpon. but so are Mohamme- 
d.'tnism and Huddhisin, All other religions are ethnic or race 
religions, hence nre uot in the contest for the supreiiiacy of the 
world. We liclievc that Christianity will finally triumph, but 
before it diws there will come a mighty struggle, .nnd there are 
indications tiiat the twentieth century will see it. I have an 
idea, anioiintiiig nlniost to n conviction, that India will play a 
very important part in that conflict, and may even be the center 
of the struggle. My leasons for this opinion will ap)K-ar when 
we consider the gcognijdiical |Misitiuii of India as related to the 
chief ceiilcrs of the rcs|iectivc religions.” 

In estiiiiiiting the sirciigtlmf ilieesmtending parties. Dr. Dow- 
nio credits Buddhism with a host of 51s1.000.01e> adherents, with 
a doctrine and a history which inunifcst a missionary spirit. But 
be docs not regard the most numerous us the most formidable of 
the rivals of Christianity. “ Mohammedanism." he says, “with 
less than half the nuinbcr, is nnieh ni.ire to be feared. l>eiiig 
much more aggressive. Of the lys.ooo.ixio of Mohaninicdans, 
India alone contains one-third, or about bo.ouo.ooa Central 
Asia, Persia. Ariihia, Syria. Palestine, niini]icaii Turkey, and a 
largo part of Africa arc almost wholly Mohammedan.” 

The writer then dissents from the )Misitioii n.siially taken by 
the opponents of Moliammediinisni, who geiieriilly claim that 
its success has been due primarily to the force of arms . 

"AUho the Kworjl of Islam is broken and its iMililicul power is 
fading, yet as a religion it shows little disposition to relinquish 
its claim to the supremacy of the world, and in many parts is 
making a determined effort to make good the claim. Perhaps it 
is sufficient to .say in primf of this statement that we have to.day 
a Mohammedan propaganda in America with i.uoo converts in a 
•ingle city, amt a.oou more in other cities." 

In urging the conquest of India by Christianity as ii strategic 
point. Dr. Downie proposes to fight it out on thre-e lines; 

“(t) First and chief is a strong reinforcement of evangelistic 
missionaries, several of whom should be especially fitterl and set 
apart for work among the higher and educated classes, (a) Chris¬ 
tian education ought to lie strciigtlieiied and vxteiule^l. A mere 
secular c-ducation may deprive a Hindu of his religion, but it 
gives liiiii nothing in its place. That is hardly fair, for even si 
poor religion is better than none. Christian education also de¬ 
stroys Hinduisin, hut it siilistiiutcs what is indefinitely liciter. 
(3) A Christian litcriitiirc. . . . 'I'hese ednciiteil men aiul women 
of India will read almost anything, esjiccially if it be in English. 
. . . If by these means India can be won for Christ, we shall 
then at least have the decided advantage of holding the strong¬ 
est positions, with America and Europe at the extrcnie.s. and 
India in the center," 

Dr. r>owiiic also takes occasion to refute the expressions met 
with in America regarding “the misrule of Britain in India,” 

“I have lived 111 India for more than twenty-seven years, and 
1 esteem itaduty us well as a privilege to bear testimony against 
these false iicciisation.s- . . . In the lirst place, it has put a stop 
to the frequent invasions of foreign tribes, to which India was 
subject before the British came. She has also put u stop to in¬ 
testine wars, and has given the country peace. She h.ss encour¬ 
aged the development of the country, and has fostered industries. 
She has constructed railroads and canals, and has developed 
commerce. She has establi.shed a magniBcent postal and tele 
graph system. Sbe has abolished the iirbitrary rule of the na- 
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tivc princes, for the most part, and has given the country a 
govcrnnieiit by law, But |ierha|>s the greatest of idl Ifritaiti's 
beueBts to Indi.i is the excellent system of public education l>\- 
wliich the piHirest native may qualify himself for public life and 
usefulness. There are some 150.000 institutions of learning in 
India, with s.ikhi.ihsi students, 400,(x>j of whom are females. 
There are Bve great universities turning out lo.uoo graduates 
every year." 


A BRITISH STATESMAN’S PLEA FOR 
RELIGION. 


O NE of the most rcmarkiihlo addrc'sscs which has lately lieen 
delivered by a great statesnian was given by Mr. Arthur 
J. Balfour liefore the Church of .•sc'otliind Home Mission and 
Church Extension S<jcicty in filasguw a few weeks ago. The 
plcii which he made taccording to a reimrt of the adilress which 
apjicars in the New York (i/ur/'M';-. December ifii was for .nn 
ampler provision of 
religious op)iortuui- 
ties for the growing 
population of large 
cities, and c»|>e- 
cially for the insist¬ 
ence upon a relig¬ 
ious faith as the 
necessary founda¬ 
tion of all philun- 
thrupic and altru¬ 
istic endeavors. 
During the past 
century, he said, a 
revolution had taken 
place which had 110 
parallel in the re¬ 
corded traditions of 
masikind, and it was 
imjiosMbletliat such 
a change should not 
cairy with it the 
need and ncc-cssity. 
not of any change 111 Chrstiian doctrine, not of any change in 
religion, but of a change in the setting in which religion was to 
lie presented to the [teople. There was a danger that had to be 
faccrl winch csnihl not lie measured by mere statistics. Persons 
passed from religion to irreligion without any public or domestic 
revolution; they simply said to tlieiiiseivcs that the Christian 
religion had pruliably Ix-cn a useful instrument of enlightenment 
and progiess in times gone liy. hut it depended on a view of the 
world winch science had rejecteil. They did not wish to give it 
up, but honesty rcijuircsl them to do so if they bad to choose be¬ 
tween .science and religion ; and so they left, almost insensibly, 
the faith of tlieir fiitliers. Mr, Hulfoiir continued : 





“Snell person.s arc misled not as to the substance or esscuce of 
religion, but by the mistaken sCatememsof those whose business 
it was to teach it. and lor that state of things the preaching of 
nno'ulity was no remedy. There were those who had taken 
refuge from the difliciilties of imsitive religions teaching in what 
they iinpnqierly considered the .safe ground of ethical morali¬ 
zing. That was not tlic business of the Christian cliurch. Any 
chnreh which derogalcd from its great mission was destincrl to 
make ils iiioridizing harivn and useless. Morality was no siilisti. 
tutc for religion, and any organized laxly which in a rash moment 
thouglit that that was apparently the easier jiath to choose was 
destined to Bnd a very rude awakening.” 

Some thought that the days when religion was a necessity of 
a civilized community had passed away, or was in |>riKcs.s of 
passing away. .Mr. Balfour held that the growth of science and 
the cnomioHs uiignientation of knowledge, so far front rendering 
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religion less necessary, made the duties of tlie church doubly im- 
pjratiee. He concluded: 

"The leaven of religious life bad been one of the most promi> 
dent characteristics of the Scottish people for three centuries, 
and were they going to allow that great heritage to diminish and 
fade awiiy ? Should they liave to admit at tlie end of their lives 
that they left Scotland less religious than they found it. that that 
great element of national well-being and of spiritual excellence 
had diminished and waned nnder the light of modem civilisation 
aud of modern education? lie trustcrl not. he prayed not, nor 
did he think that they ought to have any misgiving or deep- 
seated niisgiviiig on that subject. If they responded to hi.s ap 
peal and put upon a solid basis those great efforts tospread relig¬ 
ion, not merely among the wealthy or the siiecially res|)cctablo 
or the si>eciaily educated, but among every class in every street 
and alley and backyard of oiir great cities, then not merely the 
Church of Scotland, but he tmsted the cause—the cause of en¬ 
lightenment and progress and true religion—would have great 
reason to bo grateful for the efforts which lliey that day made.'* 

Mr. Biilfour's jioiiit of view is still further elaborated In his 
well-known Ixmk. "The PoiindationM of Belief," trbicb has re¬ 
cently api>eared in its eighth cslition, with a new introduction 
and summary, nud to which considerable space in the English 
reviews is again lieiiig given. "A statesman's leisure," remarks 
Literature, "coulil not be better spent than in writing a Ixxik 
like the ' Foundations of Belief ; and we are heartily glad chat 
it still enjoys a iMipularity which enables it to be republished at 
a |>opuIar price." TAe .S/i’r/.i/or considers Mr. Balfour's book 
"a lofty, disinterested, and forcible attempt to contribute some¬ 
thing to the solution of the eternal riddle, to discover and sup¬ 
port the truth in matters most vital, if anything is vital, to the 
happiness of man as a thinking being." It summarizes the argu¬ 
ment of Mr. Balfour's book as follows (iJeccmber at) : 

"As intelligent beings, we lielicve the world to be incctligible. 
or wo certainly treat it as such, and try to understand it. But if 
we coniine ourselves merely to what we jierceivc by tile senses, 
mediately or immediately, wc soon conic to the end of our tether, 
and are landed in hopeless perplexities. On the other hand, 
there always have lieen among ni.niikind theological beliefs of 
some sort, and a theological view of the universe; and science, 
ethics, and esthetics aic all more intelligible when framed in a 
tbodogical than when framol in a merely naturalistic setting. 
Again, all systems attach a certain sanctity to the results alike 
of science and of ethics. Truth is trutli, nnd right Is right, they 
all say, and with almost equal conviction and emphasis. But 
this conviction and this em)>liasis are irrational if the causes 
of these results, liowever far remote, are nicrcly blind mechani¬ 
cal matter and force. Their very .solemnity i>oints to a different 
origin. The onlliiary arguments should be inverted. Instead 
of saying the Coinniaiidments or the creeds ate binding because 
they me divine, wc mnsl say they arc surely divine because they 
arc recoguized as binding. S<mic. indeed, may not heed either 
their value or their origin, but so to disregard them is to give np 
knowictige altogether and to live in a world of shadows, related 
to each other only as events succeeding each other in time, cas¬ 
ual and incoherent." 

An interesting and incisive criticism of Mr. Balfour's religious 
convictions, as expressed in his Clasgow address, appears in 
TAe IJterary Ouitie amt Katiaua/ist Keview (London. Decem¬ 
ber). "The author of Defense of Philosophic Doubt,'" de¬ 
clares the writer of this article, "must surely have felt a little 
uncomfortable in urging the claims of a system which implies 
that doubt, philosophic or otherwise, is a deadly siiu Has Mr. 
Balfour repented of his earlier indiscretions, or does lie plead for 
religion in a sense that would be rejected by the church which 
availed herself of liis eloquence?" The writer says further; 

"So strangely does Mr. Balfour read the signs of the times 
that he considers the revolution which has been going on these 
hundred years past does not carry with it the necessity fur'any 
change in Christian doctrine ': it merely necessitates a‘change 
In the setting in which religion was from age to age presented to 


the people.’ This enigmatical utterance implies that theological 
doctrines form no part of the 'setting' of religion, iho we sliould 
have thought otherwise. Doctrine is an attcmjit to formulate 
intellectually a seiltinieiit which is too vague to lie expressed, tho 
not t€» vagne to be obscured. What fresh ‘setting ' is rcquirevl 
to reestablish the authority of religion the s|>eakcr did not cx- 
plaiii.and it is diliiciilt to gather from his words whetlicr he him¬ 
self had any distinct idea of its nature. To ns it is clear that as 
long as the Christian ethic is based nimn a supernatural clement 
which is not merely unvcriliable. but so improbable as to be 
hopelessly discre«litcd, its moral apjiciil will lack the vigorous 
ring of right reason. ...... 

"Mr. Balfour's speech is virtually a confession tliat the church 
has failed in its mission. It has done so Ix-causc it has worked 
on lines which Mr, Balfour, apparently even now. can not i>cr- 
ceive to have Iieen wrong. It has inculcated dogma where it 
should have enforced righteousness. Who can tell how different 
the history of the world would have lieeii if a lofty moral aim 
hud throughout been tho consistent and paramount purpose of 
alt religious activity? If, in thinking Mr. Balfour opisiscd to 
such an aim. we do him an injustice, we shall be ready to apolo¬ 
gize ; but we can draw no other conclusion from bis nebulous 
language and inconclnsive generalizations." 


SHOULD PASTORS WRITE NOVELS? 

T he Rev, James M, Ludlow. D.D., the author of several 
novels, the Ihtest of which, entitled "Deliorah.” is a talc 
of Macvaliean times, has been severely criticized by a niemlwr 
of his church (the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church at East 
Orange, N. J.) on the ground that he neglected his duties as 
pastor in order that he might write novels. Dr, Ludlow in reply 
stated that he never allows his work as an author to interfere 
with his duties ns a minister, doing his literary work ebieffy in 
his vacations. Little importance is attaclicd to the incident, but 
it has served to bring up the broader question concerning the 
proper relation of the pastor to literary work, and considerable 
interest is lent to this question by the increasing number of IhmiIis 
that arc lieiug published from the (lens of clergymen. In the 
Presbyterian denomination alone may be mentionctl Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, tho Rev. Charles W. Gordon ("Ralph Connor"), and 
Dr. Charles Frederick Goss. TAe CAureA Eiaiumiitt (New 
York. January) has collected a group of ojiinions from represen¬ 
tative clergymen on the question of the propriety of settled jkis- 
tors engaging in outside literary work. The most concise and 
vigorous statement is that of Prof. Henry Van Dyke, who says; 

“So t(Nig as Dr. Ludlow does hik church work well, as he does, 
what use be makes of the rest of hi.s time is his own business. It 
lies between him and his Master. Much better write books than 
dally at tea-jairties and dawdle at talking-matches." Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks, pastor of Grace Methodist Church, New York, au¬ 
thor of no less than thirty-six books, confesses that he "hardly 
dares to express an rqiinion," but declares that, in bis opinion, a 
jMstor is entirely justified in taking lime for literary work, and 
that "the amount of work a man should do is entirely fixed by 
the amount of his vital strength." Dr. S. P. Cadman thinks 
there arc two sides to this question. By outside work, if not loo 
much indulged in. a pastor may strengthen him.self so that he 
does better work for Ins own people. On the other hand, there 
have been " many notorious examples " of men who wont loo far. 

—^‘sonic noted men in the lectare-field who, while living, had 
stiviug church orgaiiizatioiis, bnt upon whose deaths the churches 
fell immediately to pieces." Dr. Robert S. MacArthiir contends 
that the pastor himself is Iits own judge as to the best manner in 
which to spend his time. He says. 

"It ought to lie lairiie in mind that the publication of newspa- 
|)er articles, volumes, and the delivery of sermons and lectures 
bring large numbers of men and women to an author's church 
when they visit the city in which he preaches. If God gives a 
(lastur remarkable power as the author of historic novels, as he 
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has given Dr. Ludlow, the possession of that power is the divine 
call to its use in that department of historic inqniiy. The same 
remark will ap)>ly to men who have the ear of the public as 
writers for the newspapers, or as lecturers and preachers to 
Chautauqua and other great audiences. 

”To his own Master each pastor must give account fur his use 
of all his time and all his talents.'’ 


JEWISH COMMENT ON THE ZIONIST 
CONGRESS. 

HE Zionist ideal may be a dream, impossible of realisiition, 
but it has done more to kindle the flame of altruistic and 
idealistic feeling in the Jewish race than has any movement in 
modern times. Such is the tone of the tMmment on the recent 


Zioni.st congress that hnds expression in the mni'ority of the 
Jewish papers. “Ur. Herxl and his devoted hand." remarks 
The Jewish hU/tonent (Philadelphia), “have acconijilislied more 
to jiruniote the solidarity of Israel in live short years than their 
predecessors accomplished in many centuries”; and The/eti'tth 
Amerutin (Detroit), an anti.Ziuiiist pu]>er, says. 

“Zionism is the one force that has put a purpose into the lives 
of those millions of ourcoreligitniisis whose very souls have been 
crushed by the persecutions under which they have siifleied in 
the hotbeds of tyranny that they call ilicir hoines. It has awa¬ 
kened in their breasts something of the hope and the idealism that 
the woidsof the prophets aroused in the hearts of exiled Israel 
in the ancient days. And that is enough to justify the existence 
of the movement.” 

'I'lie report of the Fifth Zionist Congress, held in llaslc, Swit¬ 
zerland, from December zO to 30. is printed in full in The Jewish 
ChrpnU/e <London. January 3). and makes 
quite a reiiiarkulile showing. Alsiut 370 dele¬ 
gates attended the sessions of the congress, 
hailing “from Johannesburg 
IteVta), from Helfast to Kaiigcxui, from Mon¬ 
treal to Sydney." and including Dr. Theodor 
Iferil. the father of the movement, l>r. Mux 
Nordaii, Israel Zungwill. Sir Francis Mon- 
teflorc, and many other celebratetl ligiires. 

The two most noteworthy events of tiie cimvention were the 
speeches of Drs. Ilerzl and Nortlau, the ono optimistic and 
full of enthusiasm, the other i>essimistic and severely critical 
of Jewisli shortcomings. Some disappointment was felt be¬ 
cause Dr. Ilcrzl's mueh-heraldcd pronuneiamento regarding 
hi.s interview with the Sultan of Turkey tnrneil out to l>o but a 


statement that Abdul Hamid had authorized him to make pnblic 
the fact that “in the reigning Calif the Jewish people has A 
friend and protector.” During the progress of the congress. Dr. 
Herzl received a telegram from Vildiz Kiosk, expressing the 
“ high imperial satisfaction of the Sultan.” According to the cor¬ 
respondent of The Jewish Chronicle (London), Dr. Herzl was 
the heroic figure of the convention, and his “comntanding per¬ 
sonality seemed to dwarf every one else into insignifieance." 
"To his followers,”declares the same writer, "he seems wrapped 
in the invisible halo of his spirit. They divine in him a glory 
which they can not see with the eyes of the flesh.” The corre- 
s]K>ndent continues: 

"If llerzi’s speech was the bread of our banquet, Nordau's 
was its meat, the de.ssert at this congress being provided by 
Zaiigwill. Dr, Nordau’s address commanded the rapt attention 
of the delegates for over an hour and a half, loud 
and long-sustained applause being the only form of 
interruption to which it was at times subjected. U 
was singularly characteristic of the appearance of 
the great savant, with his curious blend of leonine 
strength and dove-like gentleness. When dealing 
with the miseries of the Russian and Rumanian 
proletariat, the orator’s voice thrilled with sympa¬ 
thetic emotion, which anon swelled into a ]x>sitive 
roar, when with flashing eye and animated gesture 
he castigated the indifferentism of the millionaires 
to the great Jewish cause.” 

At a general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Jewish Colonial Trust, it was re|x*rted that the total 
number of shareholders is now ia6,aoo, and that the 
money subscribei] amounts to about $1,350,000. No 
practical steps were taken by the Congress toward 
the disposition of this money beyond the decision to 
vstiiblisli a legally safeguarded business in Pales¬ 
tine with a capital nut exceeding $80,000, and. if 
jMiHsilde, to establish also a loan agency among the 
KiisNinii Jews, 

The Jewish Chronicle editorially comments most favorably on 
the sessions of the congress, and while it refuses to become a con¬ 
vert to the full Zionist theory, declares itself “gratified and im- 
]>ressed by the sjrectacle of Jews gathered from (ho ends of the 
earth to take counsel over the jmsitioii of the race.” It says fur¬ 
ther : 

“The congres.H has been called the Jewish Parliament, tho it 
can hardly be regardetl as rejiresentative of all tho Jewish peo- 
pie. Hut if it is to receive this somewhat grandiloqueut name, 
then It must in fairness be admitted that it 1>ears favorable com¬ 
parison with mostof the otherpiirliamcntary bodies that fret and 
fume and sometimes legislate in Eurojic. In sheer jiicturesqiie- 
ncss, a body whose memliers hail from places so far apart as 
Astrakhan and Ixmdon. Manchiiria and Canada, is diflicult to 
rival. But the congress, it mu.st be admitted, displayed far more 
soliil qualities. It showed an udniirable dis|x>sition to got to biisi- 
nes.s. It was characterized by much greater regard for the ruling 


of the chair than is sometimes to l>e witnessed in continental p.ir- 
lianients, and many of the speeches, while eloquent in tho extreme, 
were conceived in a spirit of ]>erfect moderation, and were fre« 
from the ugly blemishes (such as the attacks on anti-Zionists) 
which disfigured the eloquence of previous Zionistic orator*." 

An increasing iii’inlier of Christian thinker* are showing sym» 
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|Mtby with Zionist ideals. Hall Caine's interest in the new 
movement has been widely noted. In Boston a few weeks ago 
Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard, s)>oke at a Zionist meeting, 
and Dr. Edward Everett Halo sent a letter to the same meeting. 
Jewith Coutmtut (Baltimore), in calling attention to these facts, 
declares that "fairly interpreted, this all means that a new topic 
of the first importance has been placed before the civilised world 
for discussion.” Tht Amtrkan JMrrsv (New York) thinks that 
the Basle Congress has " transformed the Zionist movement from, 
a mere wind organisation into a force with u practical end in 
view." Dr. Richard Gottheil, writing in 1 Ae Miiccabiri.\H (New 
York), a new Zionist monthly, greets the convention as "the 
deliberation of a people determined to end the persecutions and 
wrongs of centuries." TAf Auteriean IsraetiU (Cincinnati) is 
proliahly the most outspoken of the American Jewish pa)>ers in 
its opposition to Zionism, and TAt Jewish Messenjf;tr (New 
York) takes a similar position, contending that "the remedy may 
prove worse than the disease.” Dr. Emil G. Hirseb. writing in 
TAt Rejorm Wi/i'wo/v(Chicago), says; 

"If the Zionisu prove to us that Palestine, toward which un¬ 
doubtedly the eyes of the victims of miwlern nationalism in Rus¬ 
sia and Galicia have been turning, will bring them relief and 
work their reileniption. we shall to the utmost of our com|ietency 
cooperate. The Jewish state under the protectorate of the Euro¬ 
pean Powers we are afraid will not soon arise. But we think 
that Jewish colonies iiiid settlements in Palestine will. And 
this soberer venture will be the permanent, we even think it will 
be the sole outcome of the Zioiiistic agitation.” 


A DEFENSE OF THE JESUITS. 

P ROBABLY no religiou.s society has played a more promi¬ 
nent part in European history than has the Society of 
Jesus, which soon after its inception became the object of perse¬ 
cution, not only from its Protestant enemies, hut from the very 
church that it was called iuto being to espouse. The Jesuit 
Order lia.s incurred the dread and suspicion of Roman Catholic 
bishops, archbishops, and poiies. and it has been rejieatedly sup¬ 
pressed by the church. It has been attacked in all countries and 
has been ex(»elled from many, and at this moment it is being 
forced to leave France as the result of its refusal to comply with 
the requirements of recent anti-clerical legislation. Yet accord¬ 
ing to M. llenri'de Ladevize, a French scholar of some note, the 
ill-treatment of the Jesuits lias been as baseless as it has been 
unjust, and in the current issue of TAt Open Court (Chicago), 
he enters into an elalsorate defense of this remarkable Roman 
Catholic order. We condense his description of the history and 
constitution of the Society of Jesus: 

"The Society of Jesus. founde<l August 15. 15J4. in Paris, by 
Ignatius Loyola and six of his conipaniona, was canonically in¬ 
stituted September 27, 1S40, by the Bull of Po)ie Paul HI., Re- 
gimini milihtnlis ectiesitr. It comprises, as do all religions 
orders, two kinds of members: Fathers and Lay Brothers. The 
Fathers are either priests or destined to liecoiiie so; but they do 
not definitely belong to-the Society until after they have gone 
through a very severe and long term of probation. After a novi¬ 
tiate of two years, they take the three vows of poverty. chu.stity, 
and obedience, and receive the title of' approved scliolastic.' In 
this capacity they apply themselves, at their superiors' pleasure, 
either to teaching or to the study of theology, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, or science, until, having )ias.sed ten years in the .Society and 
having attained the age of thirty at least, they are elevated to 
the rank of 'spiritual coadjutor.' They are employed, according 
to their ca)>acity, in teaching, preaching, or in various ecclesias¬ 
tical ministries, in the mission-lield, etc. Ultimately, after they 
have been tested during a further term ol several years, they are 
allowed to make their solemn profession, which Includes the vow 
of obedience to the Pope, peculiar to the Society of jesns; or, if 
they are found wanting in any of the nec-essary qualifications, 
they are retained with the title of'Jesuit of the three vows,* 


which confers no further prerogatives: or, if they are found ut¬ 
terly unworthy, they may be expelled from the order. The Lay- 
Brothers, who are much less numerous, take their vows after ten 
years' trial, if they are thirty years old at least. They are called 
' temporal brothers' and are employed as porters, cooks, sacris¬ 
tans, etc. 

"The Society of Jesus has really but one head, the General, 
who, before the sup(>ression of the temporal |K>wer of the Pope, 
resided at the Gesu in Rome. He must be a professed Jesuit of 
the four vows, and it is the professed Jesuits of the four vows 
only who take ji.'irt in his election, which is by secret ballot. He 
has four 'assistants* to help him, and an 'adnionisher,' elected 
in the same way as liiniself, to keep him in, or, if need he. to 
bring him back to the right path. The electors of the General 
have the right of de|M>sing him if he is guilty of n serious fault. 

He delegates, usually for the term of three years, a part of his 
authority, in each community, to some liiemUr of the S^xiety, 
professol Jesuit or no. who thus becomes, for the time being, the 
superior of his brother niemliers. Furthermore, the various es- 
tablishiiieiits of the same district form a province, which is more 
or less extensive in proportion to the number of institutions it 
contains, having at its head iinother delegate, always chosen 
exclusively from among the professed Jesuits, who bears the 
title of Provincial.” 

"A.s may be judged from this sketch.” comments M. de Lude 
veic, "the Society of Jesus is founded on very wise and very 
liberal princi|deK; very wise, for there is but one authority, and 
I need not dwell on the advantages accruing from this fact; very- 
liberal, since this authority emanates from the free choice of 
those who recognize it, and is never in danger of degenerating 
into tyranny, because it is subject to the rule whose observance 
by all It is its special mission to secure.” The Jesuit .Sixiety; has 
been condemned fur its strict vows, its system of rigid supei- 
vision, and its practise of casuistry; but the writer muinlaiiis 
that its rules and regulations are the same, in all essentials, as 
those adopted by every important religious order since the sixth 
century. "No other body.” he says, "studies its subject.; so 
minutely, nor for so long a time, before admitting them; in no 
other body have the future members so many means of weighing 
during so lung a period, not in theory only but in practise, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the engagement they aspire to 
enter into.” He continues; 

"Without having the picturesque costume, without practising 
the extreme outward mortifications of monastic orders properly 
so called, the Jesuits apply themselves, more (lerhaps than all 
others, to inwani mortification ; and it is difficult to understand 
the state of mind of a man who, having all the requisites of 
earthly happiness, knocks at the door of their novitiate. And yet 
youths, magistrates, priests, officers, noblemen, all classes of so¬ 
ciety, but esyiecially the ujqier classes, furnish them with recruits, 
and. in Catholic countries especially, very few names that are 
to be found in the book of the peerage but are inscribed in 
theirs. How then is one to explain the accusations that are 
brought with such unrelenting animosity against religious who, 
if they are gnilty, have certainly not yielded to personal motives 
in becoming so? For what could the niutivo be? Pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage? Blit the greater number of the Jesuits l^elong to rich 
families and had to renounce their fortune to enter the society. 
Ambition? But most of the Jesuits occupied enviable positions 
in the woild, some having found them in their emblazoned 
cradles, others having won them by personal work and merit. 
Besides, the order founded by St. Ignatius, which differs from 
others in so many ways, differs also in this, that its members cun 
not accept any dignity either civil or ecclesiastical: they can not 
become cither cardinals, bisliops. or even simple canons,—unlcs.s 
the Fo)ie forces them so to do on pain of committing mortal sin. 

The words that Dante saw written in black letters over the gate 
of hell; ' LastuUt ogni sptranxa, voitA'entrate' would not l>e 
out of place on the doors of the houses of the Society of Jesus as 
applied to {mibition.” 

All the reproaches that arc leveled against the Society of 
Jesus, declares M. de Ladeveze, can be leveled, with equal jus¬ 
tice, against all the religious orders and against the Roman 
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Catholic Church herself; and even their worst enemies lire com¬ 
pelled to admit thiit the Jesuit* have lalmred ceaselessly and 
dutifully, without any personal gain, in tuition, in preaching, in 
missions, and in aiding the dying. The writer concludes r 

"If we consider them fmm a purely lay |>oiiil of view, we are 
astonished at the services they have rendered, nml at the num¬ 
ber of distinguished men lliey have produced in the s]>ace of 
three centuries, in tuition, in science, and in letters. -Tliercare 
aniong.st them,' says Voltaire, ‘writers of rare merit, scholars, 
orators, geninses.‘ ‘No other religions society.' confesses 
D'AIcniliert. 'can boast of having produced so large a nunilier 
of man fninous in science and in letters." The Jesuits have jirac- 
tised every variety of style with success; elo<]ucnce. hi.story, an¬ 
tiquity. geometry, profound and poetic literature.- there is hardly 
a class of writers in which they have not men of the first 

"Shall we consider the Jesuits as private persons? There are 
very few amongst them, as everylxidy admits, w-ho give any se¬ 
rious cause fur complaint; no other body li.-is ever ctmiitcd so few 
unworthy members. It is always their spirit that is altackccL 
but 1 have already said tlint their spirit is the spirit of Catholi¬ 
cism whoso best repiesentativcs they are. Let their oppouents 
reproach them with being Catholics, if reproach them they must: 
but let those of us. who arc conscious of the injustice of such a 
reproach, recognize the giKxI in them ; as to the rest, let us re¬ 
member that they are human, and therefore siibjc-ct t«> the faults 
and failings we all sliare, hut against which they strive far more 
constantly and cllicaciously than do so large a number of our¬ 
selves, so large a number, above all, of those—the race shows 
no sign of extiiictioii, itlas!—who liiiving expended all tlieir se¬ 
verity upon others have nothing but unlmunded indulgence at 
their disiKisal when it conics to dealing with themselves.'* 


WHAT WOULD THE FREETHINKER SUBSTI¬ 
TUTE FOR THE BIBLE? 

S OME time ngothe boston hivtilij-alor, a paper widely cir¬ 
culated among Freethinkers, sent ii letter ton iiiiinlwrof 
its subscribers containing the following question " What would 
you substitute fur the Bible as a moral guide?" The following 
replies arc among the most interesting and representatik'c of 
those rc-ecived: Judge C. B. Waite ■ "The sense of justice should 
be our moral guide." Hugh O. Pentecost. "If any one believes 
a substitute for the Bible is necessary, let it be ' Leaves of 
Grass," by Walt Whitman." H. L. Green, erlitor of Thf Free- 
Thou/^hl MAgtxzine: "Sulxstitute the teachings of science." Dr. 
R. W. Shufeldt: "Education." 1. Riiyiie Adams- "Common 
sense.” Kufiis K. Noyes. M.D.; " ' Precepts of the Seven Soplr 
ists' arc an ample substitute for the Bible." George E. Mac¬ 
donald . "Select from ancient and modern custom what cultured 
rcftoctiun approves." George Allen White "Let ns have the 
best of Zoroaster. Buddha. Homer, Zeno, and Jesus." John P. 
Guild; “Brains." Franklin Steiner. " Reason and experience." 
Dean Dudley: "A scientific encyclopeilia. compiled by men like 
S|>enccr and Huxley." Alexander E. Wright; "Sjienccr's ' Data 
of Ethics.' " 

TAr I'nivtrsalist Leaiirr (Boston, January ii). commenting 
on this miscellaneous assortment of views, finds in them the 
expression of ii definite tendency in morlem thought, but de¬ 
clares It to bo a tendency that can result only in "a chaos of 
moral philosophy and an obscuration of simple, definite, straight- 
forw-ard mural discrimination.” It coiitinuex: 

"One plaiu truth is that the morality of the w-orld. even its 
conventional morality, is the product of the long ages of toil and 
suffering. Marriage and marriage law* may be im|ierfect and 
often u failure, but there is a bottomless pit just beyond the re¬ 
pudiation of these. It i» well to see just where w-e are‘going. In 
all this tumult about the ' authority ' of the Bible let us keep 
clearly in mind the drift of things. Whatever the critics may- 
say, the mass of mankind nc-ed and must hitve some simple. 


direct, s]iecific moral precepts. Without superstition, or the sus¬ 
picion that becaii.se a thing is written in the Bible it is diffnient 
from the same thing out of the Bible, we may aflirni that in all 
literature and all life there is nothing to compare in simplicity, 
directness, and universality with tlie Decalog and Beatitudes. 
Thou shah not kill, steal, bear false witness, coiiiinit adultery-, 
or covet, nre things concerning which the intelligence of the av¬ 
erage man will not go astray if let alone. The Gulden Rule can 
be understoTMl by a child, and sages do not get beyond it. One 
can easily understand the protest against that interpretatiou of 
the Biblo which counts covenants, sacrifices, doctrines, or church 
government atiove plain morality, while at the same time ho may- 
prize these okl codes of conduct which are the landmark* of the 
Book as the finest things in the moral history of man. 

" We need n revival. Social radicals need a revival. There is 
chaos and ilisorder among those who jauntily tilt at moral opin 
ion* or conventionalities w‘hich are the pnsluct of ages of cx|>e 
rience. We need a revival of ' brains ' and ' common sense.' We 
iiecil to get down to the fundamental proposition that xvhilo wo 
regard S[>encer, Jltixley, and Walt Whitman as friends of truth, 
we are not ready to substitute them for .Moses and Jesus as the 
moral law-giver* of the race. We need only to compare these 
mplics of the erities of thn Bible with the Decalog and the Beati¬ 
tude* to .see how- infinitely siqierior to their critics are the makers 
of the Bible in moral prufnndity, universality, simplicity, direct¬ 
ness, and grandeur.” 

Dr. W, A. Croffut. a writer in the New York Truth Seeker. 
takes up the discussion from the radical point of view, affirming 
that the Christian allegation “ that the Agnostic ha* nothing to 
substitute fur the superstitions he would destroy, that all his 
teachings are negative, and that while ho ruthlessly te.-irsdown 
be never seek* to build," i* the reverse of the trutli. He say* 
(December at) : 

“As a matter of fact, most men in civilized society have a sys¬ 
tem of ethics for the control of their private lives which i* de¬ 
rived. neg from any book, but from nec-es.Kary contact with their 
fellows. There eould lie no peace itmung meu without a tacit 
agreement not to invade each other's right.*. That such nn 
agreement w-as e.-<s«n(ial to human comfort was known lung be¬ 
fore Christ, before Moses, before Cain. Iicfore Zoroaster, before 
Confucius, before the Egyptian sage sculptured his mural code 
upon the walls of Thebe*. It became known as soon as the trog 
lodyte a.ssociated with his sjiecies and began traffic." 

Agnosticism, declares this writer, offers men. in exchange for 
Christianity, "goodness without fear of God; happiness without 
heaven for a reward ; law n-ithout a lawgiver; nntural morality, 
instead of artificial morality; enlightened self-interest as the 
natural basis of ethics; and experience from contact with our 
fellows os the real guide to conduct." 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Tlir kr.v. 1 >a. J. R. Stkvi .xxox. piolcsM-r ot e«vlni*slk*l history in th* 
McCormick Thcalogic*! Seminary of Chicago, h«s acceplei] ■ c*ll to the 
paototatc of the Fifth Avenue I'resbytertao Church, New York m*i^e va¬ 
cant by the death of Or. I’urve* Dr. Stevenson is a comparaiively young 



Tlir reports of the derlining health of the Po|ie lend Inlertst lo the fol¬ 
lowing account of his will, taken from the Ciurrirr des Alalt-Vutt • “The 
fortune ot the Pope is a double one, comprisiug his personal esUte and Ihat 
belonging to the Holy See. The Utter will be beqnealhed. according to 
occicsiasilcal law-, to three cardinals, one of them being Mgr Kampolla. 
beo XIII. will leave Ills personal (ortone to his five nephews on condlilon 
Ihat they shall never make the alighlest cUlm upon the Italian fiovern- 
ment. -The reason for this peculiar provision lies in the fact that theoreti¬ 
cally the Oorernment pays the Pope an annual silpend of ],ocn,ooa lire, or 
9 «aa,cuo, But the l-upe has always refused to accept the stipend. Ua the 
death of Fin* IX., however, his nephews claimed the - back pay • whit h iheir 
uncle had refnsed lo touch. Tie claim, of course, was not allowed, bul th* 
affair iojnred the prestige of the Vatican, and Leo XIII. is dctarmined to 
prevent a repetition of the scandal. * 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS AND BOER WOMEN. 

A ngry remonsiranee dlls die Knglish iiewspa]iers as a re* 
suit of German enncaturen clescribcrl as "vile slanders." 
These caricatures arc based upon Boer war conditions, real or 
alleged, as they affect the honor of female captives. Thus The 
St. James's Gasette (London) : 

"Surely a point has been reached at whieli it should be found 



VKKECoaiirn historv—ihe me or a Korjr. a ii. i«sa. 

The AOin RII-.Vas • KITCIIF.NER (uide to hn venerable Tomnic*); 
‘Ah*’ The only tervlvor 'cuinloa in' at but t* 

The I.ASI cinil* Horas. -Vald a imwad! V.m 1 derma v<.o ad ma i 
mein Rombleed intebendenca uddert iaa I blalb alvsva i>n KuninisHdo." 

possible to convey a wish to continental governments that an 
authoritative contradiction might be made of the vile slanders of 
the continental press on the Hritish soldier in South Africa. Mr. 
Williaiii Maxwell, the late special correspondent of 7 Ae StaKiarti 
at the front las he was also during the tour of the iJiikc and 
Duchess of Cornwall), writes a letter to his ]>aper this morning 
giving spcciiiieus of the latest aitsurdand scandalous accusations 



made liy the Herlin lagtUke tiumtukau. This journal is one 
not only of estaldislieil ]sisitiun. hut rend almost entirely by the 
up|icr classes In Germany, yet it states s|H.*cilically that thirty- 
live |ier cent- of ail lloer women and girls have lieeii outrageil by 
British ofticers and soldiers, that one-half of the ‘ British mer¬ 
cenaries' are tanned and are breeding a ‘generation of crimi¬ 
nals.' ami tliiit yming girls of twelve years of age and upward 
are driven to Pretoria and forced to sacriiice themselves by tor¬ 
ture 1" 

It is upon alleg.-itlons of this nature that the olTeniling carica¬ 
tures arc based. A cable message to the New York Times says 
that tile London limes has editorially proiesieil. A copy of the 
issue coiitiiitiing the protest lias not, at this writing, reached the 
t'nited States, but it is in part, according to the New York Times's 
cable rejiort, as follows 

"These pa|icrs arc iiol gutter-sheets, but are s.ihl everywhere 
at the stations of the stale railroails, even :it I'otsilam station. 



-KlaJJerad^ltch (herlIni, 

where the Bmperor is constantly traveling, lie was finally 
obliged to personally order tlieir removal. Neither are these 
pajiers aiuuiymoiis, t)|ie of the most infamous of all. entitled 
'The Boer War.' bears oa the title-pages the naiiies of jiersoiis 
distinguished in the literary and artistic worhl of Germany. 
Kroin a ]>urely tvcliiiical staiidgioint the paper is an art pro«luc- 
tioii. but it is difficult to find words to convey a notion of the tilth 
winch its ciihiireil artists and writers venture to lay before its 
cultured German rc.-idcrs. British soldiers are represented ns 
rnlibiiig the dead. Mr. CliaiulwiIain's state-coacli is depicted ns 
a cart laden with skeletons, and King Kdward is shown dead 
drunk in his liedroom. receiving the news of Cronje's surrender." 

The 7 A;dli‘ke liiintls>.kati (Berlin) gives as aiitliorily for its 
accusations the f.aiiies of Hr. Yallcnlin, "a former Transvaal 
official who fought with the Boers"; Fred Lavelle. also a Boer 
lighting rceruit, and others whom it de.sei’ibes as "closely con¬ 
nected with ineiiiliers of the Boer Goveiiinieiil." In reply The 
Standarii says 


PARTXrRS. 

Hrivassia : “After alt, my dwir. w» ii«e<ln'i trouble oursclvca about tb* 
c'0L0.SIa : “No t can always dancs to(eiber. van and I!' 

-n,Hck 


"In a letter which wc print to-day from .Mr. Maxwell, our late 
special eorrest.s>iideiil in South Afric.n. mieniioii is called to some 
truly atrocious s|iccimciis of viliticaiiou, which a Berlin iiews]i.-i- 
per of some repute, the Tdf^Utke k'liniOikau, has thought lit to 
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lay before iu readers. Acciitations of the most monstrous char¬ 
acter are made against our officers and troops. We are told that 
the concentration-camps were bells of iniquity, and that more 
than a third of the women and girls in the annexed colonies have 
been made the victims of brutal lust on the part of British offi¬ 
cers and men. Other charges alraast too loathsome to be re]nsated 
arc made. It is true that some of these offenses, and one in par¬ 
ticular, of a peculiarly painful character, were freely charged 
against the Germans iu France in the war of iBya But this fact 
renders them none the less f.antastically absurd when applied to 
a ' mercenary, ‘ so onlerly, so well-lieliaved. and so considerate 
as our own patient, enduring, aud kindly ‘Tommy Atkins.’ Mr. 
Maxwell shows that the alleged evidence on which the Berlin 
journal affects to rely is no evidence at all. Its authors—mer¬ 
cenaries in the true sense of the term—were foreign agents in the 
service of the Boers, who have come back to Europe to calumni¬ 
ate their victorious foes, to whoso clemency, it may be. some of 
them owe their liberty and lives." 

The same paper cites the French military attache and others 
who attest the good conduct of British soldiers. But the carica¬ 
tures, according to last nccounts, continue to be offensive, nil of 
them bearing very - pointedly upon the alleged violences to 
women. Th* Daily Arh>s (London), which warmly opposes the 
Salisbury Government, prints this item from Vienna: 

"A meeting of women has been held in one of the suburbs here 
to protest against the treatnient of Boer women and children. A 
Vienna doctor named Sens, who served ih the Boer army and 
has only just returned, gave a number of details of outrages 
which he alleged to have been committed u|x>n Boer women and 
girls. These, he said, were not the work of tnsips who were 
sent out at the beginning of the war. but of the reserves who 
went later." 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

'T'HE attitude of the European Powers during our struggle 

A with Spain a few years ago is the subject of continued dis 
pute abroad. The matter seems to have been reopened as a 
result of this statement in a recent nunil>er of the New York 

"When the French Government, at the initiative of Austria, 
was a|iproaclied with a projKisal of common mediation between 
the United .States and Spain, the reply of France was identical 
with that of England. This was th.st. if all the European Pow¬ 
ers agreed to mediate, Kriiiice would not wish to rcniaiii alone in 
refusing cixiperation to preserve peace. But at this moment, 
most tinexiHictcdly, Count .Miiravieff, the Russian Miuistcr of 
Foreigu Affairs, communicated to Count Villagontalo, the Span¬ 
ish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the absolute and formal re¬ 
fusal of Russia to mix in any way in the quarrel, which did not 
concern Rus.sian interests. This communication of Count Mura- 
vietf was ill the most emphatic, almost brutal, language; and it 
was this act of Russia, and not any measure taken by I.onl 
Salisbury's cabinet, that rendered the alleged European demon¬ 
stration against the United States impossible." 

This statement of the case was quoted recently by the W.ssh- 
ington correspondent of the Loudon Tima, and it was promptly 
challenged by that paper in its cditori.'il columns. It adheres to 
the story that has found wide accepiauce here, to the effect that 
the proposed combination of Eiimpean nations in Spain's liclialf 
was prevented by the refusal of England to participate, and nut 
by any such course on the part <>f Russia or I'Vance. It remarks 
that M. Hanotaux. Minister of Foreigu Affairs of France during 
our war with S]uiin, "with sujierior adroitness, contents himself 
with remarking that ‘the story has been contradicted twenty 
times': that the United St-ates Government knows ‘perfectly 
well the whole truth of the matter,’ and that it willingly accepted 
the good offices of France during the negotiations for peace." 
The London Times then proceeds to speak of the new version of 
the case as given above from The Tribune. It says; 


" Whatever the opportunities for knowing the truth that author 
[of the new version] may ha\‘e enjoyed, he did not use them to 
the best advantage. He professes to know the answer of the 
French Government to the Austrian proposal tor a common medi¬ 
ation betweeu the United States and Spain. He asserts that it 
was identical with the answer of England, and that it was to the 
effect that, if all the Powers agreed to mediate. France would 
not hang back. If those assertions are true, our correspondent 
says, the Washington Government is strangely misinformed. It 
does not believe that England gave Austria any such answer. 
It believes that she gave a very different answer, and the‘au¬ 
thoritative ' peisonage, oiir correspondent states, either does not 
know what that answer was, or gives an account of it which is 
incorrect and wholly misleading. . . . Whatever the tenor and 
tone of the supposed communication to Count V’illagonzalo may 
have been, our correspondent positively asserts that it was not 
this step, but ‘the distinct refusal of Lord Salisbury’s Govern¬ 
ment to be a party * to the Austrian scheme which disposed of 
that hopeful ]iruject, to the bitter and enduring disappointment 
of continental enemies of the Anglo-Saxon race. England, be 
declares, was not content with bolding completely aloof. Lord 
Salisbury used language which convinced the Austrians that in 
no event could they have the cooperation of England, and with¬ 
out that coo|>eration the Austrians knew their designs were futile. 
M. Hanotaux is mneb more cautious than the ‘personage.’ He 
says the story has been often denied, but he prudently abstains 
from deuyiiig it himself. The United States Government, as he 
very truly says, know all about it. Theydo.and that circumstance 
makes the fact that they too have never deuied it significant. 
They made use of the good offices of France in conducting the 
negotiations, hut the special reason why they did so was, as M. 
Hanotaux must well know, because Prance had shown herself 
rather ostentatiously the friend of Spain.” 

Documentary evidence of these facts exists, proceeds The 
Times, "and that evidence may be prodneed if Parliament or 
Congress choose to call for its production.” The French news¬ 
papers have been silent on the subject since the new version was 
produced, and the Paris correspondent of the London newspaper 
makes this silence the subject of a pointed despatch. 


ITALIAN IRRITATION OVER AMERICAN 
LYNCHINCS. 

T he lynchings of Italian subjects in certain parts of the 
United States have become the subject of warm debate in 
the Italiau parliament and press. Says the Tribuna (Rome) : 

"That the American federal Government can not, in the pres¬ 
ent state of the iiiw, intervene for the protection of foreign citi¬ 
zens is indisputable. But for this very reason McKinley, after 
repeated lynchings had called forth protests and diplomatic re¬ 
monstrances from Italy, realized the necessity of remedying this 
defect in the laws and obligations of the American Government. 
Can it be ]K<ssiblu that Roosevelt, who has such lofty ideas of the 
duty of guardianship inherent in his office that, defying preju¬ 
dice, he invites men of color to bis own table and appoints tbcni 
to office: that Roosevelt, who understood his duty to cut off the 
head of the hydra of Anarchy that had made Its lair in the 
United States—can it be that he will shrink from restraining the 
anti-social evil of lynching, from putting an end to a moral and 
judicial anarchy that strikes both at the laws and the fair fame 
of the United States? Wo can scarcely credit it." 

What the Italian Government desires, according to The Daily 
.\ews (London), "is the real and ]>crmancnt remedy of having 
federal laws to give Italian subjects the protection guaranteed 
by treaties.” The Slamiani (London) thus summarizes the lan¬ 
guage of Signor Prinetti, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 
addressing the Senate at Rome : 

"The Italian Government wonld continue to protest, in the 
hope of obtaining s-stisf.action, against a state of things which 
constituted an offense against international treaties. It had ex¬ 
pressed a confident hope that the federal Government would 
succeed in preventing such incidents in the future, and had 
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fKilnted out how xertoiis a thint( it was timl the CoveruDient 
of the United States should dciUtre itself i]n.-ible to maintain its 
engagementB in conformity with international treaties. The 
Government of the Uiiite<l States had not replied in writing, but 
bad admitted that the Italian claims were well founded, and had 
promised to consider the (question most carefully,"—7>'>inr/4i//(in 
for Tiir Litikarv Diosst. 


IS THE QUEEN OF SERVIA RESPECTABLE? 
'■I'HE reputation of the Qiiveii of Servia is wiirml)'discussed 
» in continental iiews|>a|iers as a topic closely allied with the 
destinies of the Balkitii states. The Imilfitfulanit (Brns- 

sels) MVS: 

"The news that the King and Queen of Servia are soon to pay 
A visit to the court of Vienna is. to say the least, astonishing, 
and it is difhcult to 
give it c r cd e il ce. 
Now that it has 
Ik'CII olhcially set* 
tied that the Czar 
and Czarina of Ru.s* 
sia will have an in¬ 
terview w ith the 
Servian Mivcreigiis,^ 
it would, no doubt, 
be only gissl (lolicy 
to have them pay a 
visit to Vienna in 
order not to make it 
too cviilciit that Scr- 
via has passesl com¬ 
pletely under the 
duminatioii of Rus¬ 
sia. . . . Hut King 
Alexaniler and 
Queen Draga are 
satlly ill need of 
a rehabilitation of 
their reputation, 
now seriously com¬ 
promised by scan* 
<lnl. . . . They have 
been held at a dis¬ 
tance by toyal fam¬ 
ilies." 


Very seranis .'ille¬ 
gal ions II ga I list 

Queen Draga’.s personal character were made hy the 
(Trieste). whcreiiiMin the cilitioii was eontiscateil by the* |si|ice. 
The Tf’Hpf (Paris) goes very thoroughly into the subject of 
Queen Hraga’s reput-'ition as it affeets tlie situation in the Bal¬ 
kans, saying 

"Tlio King, it appears, remains in love with liis wife. This 
f.-iet upsets many plans, but it can not fairly be alleged to the 
discreslil of a husband, even when he is on a throne, lie has not 
yet. it is said, after eighteen months of innrriagc, lost hope of 
ilircct posterity, and he is resolved not to bring up the question 
of the .Hucces.Hion until e-ireuuistAncvs themselves bring it up, and 
only then in case it is a matter of certainty and not of mere con¬ 
jecture. " 

After dismissing as hlle the talc that King Atexaiid&r is in 
love with a younger sister of the Queen, "whose beauty is not 
of the sort to insjnre guilty passion or to occasion trouble in the 
family," the Xc/a/r considers the elTewt of Queen Draga's past 
upon the Balkan jiroblein, It cunehidcs 

"When political policy si>eaks, when it l>ecomes a question of 
the influence patiently acxiuired nt Belgrade by a sagacious di¬ 
plomacy, when, moreover, all that can be brought against a queen 
is the fact that she was once a sliejilicrdcss—or somctliiug simi¬ 



lar—as we read in the fairy tales, and that she won the lieiirl of 
a king, then the accredited representative of state policy lias but 
to say a word. The clouds vanish."-XV-jiNz/a/iVaz maiU for 
Tiik Litrsahv Dw.kst. 


EUROPE ON THE REBUKE OF GENERAL 
MILES. 

E uropean newspapers seem to think that the rebuke to 
General Miles administeretl by President Roosevelt is 
gooil evidence that in the United States tbe military is subordi¬ 
nate to the civil power. Says iho 7Vm/z (Paris) ; 

"General Miles, in giving liis interview to the rejiortcr of a 
Cinciiiiiati newsjinper. cxjirrsseil himself in iiitem|>crute Ian* 
gauge, talking like a ' soldier who little knows how to gloss the 
iriitli' about the court of inquiry and its niiijority. This was a 
fresh scandal. There would have been some excuse for a vet¬ 
eran of a great war coming to the supiKirt of a brother in arms 
unjustly dealt with, and taking the side of Schley and Dewey 
against the navy chiefs. Hut it could not be toleraterl that tbe 
commandcr-in-chief should insult, through the press, a naval 
council of war. In the United States there is no trifling with the 
principle of the sulsirdinatioli of the military power to the civil 
power. Secretary of War Root asked General Miles for an ex¬ 
planation, which the l.atlet gave with more eagerness than coher¬ 
ence. Thereupon President Roosevelt severely admonished the 
genera], told liini not to rci>eat' his act. and warned him nut to 
exjieet imnnmity f«r future errors." 

This extract fairly represents journalistic opinion abroad, with 
excepiiotis, however. Among them is The Satuntoy Rex>iew 
(London), which says: 

"The public were largely adverse to the judgment, and among 
the rest General Miles, who of course was intervteweil. For Ins 
expression of opinion, which he justified on the ground that he 
was cxeicising the right of a private citizen, he was first repri¬ 
manded by a letter and afterward had itp like a naughty school- 
boy Ircfore the President and with the full forccof the President's 
jiowerful voice told before a eotishlcrable assembly that as com* 
nKinder-in-chicf ho ought to mind his own business. By way of 
adding to the geneial siDiiiess one of the American paiwrs ju.sti' 
ties Admir.'il Schley by a reference to Nelson, who. wc are glad 
to know, disolieyeil the orders of Admiial Jarvis in attacking the 
French at Trafalgar, but after bis success was greeted with a 
tearful eiubr.-icv of eongratulatiun 1 Such is the force of historic 
acenratv ill the Stales."—/> uzi.i/a/Zd/i w/mfr-/or Tiu; Liif.karv 
Dicks 1.’ 


HAS CHILE SPOILED THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS? 

'"I'IIIS qiic.siioii must be answered in the affirmative, declares 
i the Unidoii .s/r.AiAo, which thus explains Chile’* atti¬ 
tude 

"The httk* Mate is sup|>osed to dislike North American influ¬ 
ence. She lias iilre-idy s|N>iteil the riin-Amcricaii Congress, and 
she is lielicvcd to wish for a .South American federation for de 
fensv. which iniglit greatly interfere with North .Aincricati asecii- 

The Chilean altitude attr.-icts more attention m the foreign 
press than any oilier single feature of tlic congress, excejiting 
the (KK-iiion of the United Stales. The Tronkjtirler /.eiiuuf: 
call* nttciilioo to Chile'.* nnwilliiigiiess to take part in the con 
gress unless all existing internalionHl disputes were cliniiniiied 
from the scope of arbitration. The litdepenifiMiee /leige 
sels) stiys h check to the congress now can not spoil “the vast 
project" of Pan-Amcricantsm. The I'nioit ibero-Amtricana 
(Madrid) denounces the United Stales for causing all the mis¬ 
understandings in the congress. Il says the South Aincricau 
Powers would be harmonious if the North Americans would let 
tlicin alottc. The i-Madrid) i.sof the same opinion. The 
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Lei (Snntiago, Chile) rei>e1s nil insinuations that Chile is re> 
s}K)nsiblc for disagreements. Of the subject of arbitration in 
the congress It declares: 

“So far as the Chilean delegates are concerned, the most abso¬ 
lute conviction prevails tfaroiighout this country that they under- 
stnud their duty perfectly and that they will interpret with wis¬ 
dom the language of reason and of justice. We trust that iit the 
end equity and right will emerge from the Pan-American Con¬ 
gress like pure gold from the crucible, and that the intrigues and 
calumnies having for their object the nullification of the gather¬ 
ing in Mexico will come to naught."—/raai/aZ/oa made Jor 
The I-iterasv Digest. 


THE HEALTH OF THE POPE. 

T he persistent rnmors of the failing health of the Pope seem 
to find confirmation in the letter from the Rome corre- 
.H|M>ndentof 1 he Daily Chronitle (London), contiiining the news, 
cabled to the New Yoik Tribune, that while the Pope was grant¬ 
ing an audience to American pilgrims last Monday, be was taken 
with II fainting fit just as bo was about to address them. The 
Pontiff, however, after being conveyed to his apartments, soon 
recovered. 

A telegram recently received by the Temps (Paris) from Rome 
relates that the Pope complains to all foreign visitors of the false 
accounts of his health. “You see." bo is rcportcrl as saying,- 
"that it is not all over with me. I work six to eight hours a day, 
and my work is not easy, for it embraces the whole efanreh. 
Please say that I am not yet dead." The Ftgaro (Paris) also 
recently published a letter from Rome, contradicting the state¬ 
ments relative to the failing powers of the venerable bead of the 
church. In an interview held by the corre.si>ondent with Dr. 
Mazxoni, the physician emphatically says : 

"You may couiradict nil rumors as to the failing health of the 
Pope. His health could not he better, and the wonderful old 
man. according to his custom for sixty-four yeiirspast, continues 
his active life, which demands a tension of mind, an amount of 
intellectual effort of which you can form no Idea. From wlint 
I can see now, there is no reason for predicting an immediate 
change. . . . For my part I predict that I.,eo XIII. will live to be 
a centenarian." 

Tho Al/gemeine Xeitung (Munich) contributes an article on 
the subject of the Pope’s health from the same point of view. It 
is taken from the letter of the Rome correspondent of the AV/- 
nisehe Voltstag : 

"The Holy Father is now ninety-two years old. and it Is not 
a matter for wonder If his great age should assert its right to be 
felt. But he who speaks of Leo XIII. as one bowed by illuess 
and debility dues not know what ho is talking about. As an ac- 
tnnl fact, the Pope rejoices in the best health possible. Besides 
rising early and working with the Ciirdiiiul State Secretary, he 
daily grants a large uumlier of private audiences. Only a few 
days ago. he remarked to a cardinal whom he was receiving: *I 
devote seven hours daily to receiving cardinals and distinguished 
prelates.’ It is true that fals labors become suinewliat lighter 
after the midday hour, but still it can not but excite wonder and 
admiration that an old man of ninety-two years should have the 
strength to daily hold fatiguing audiences lasting seven hours. 
An invalid Pope, as he is described by the Lilwral newspapers, 
would be unable to do it. Not once has the Holy Father been 
overcome by weakness. Yet the Sunday audiences were discon¬ 
tinued? That is true, but the reason is not because the Pope 
iM-conies ’sleepy’ or 'faint.' It is clear that colds must be 
guarded against; therefore, his private physician. Dr. Tapponi. 
insists upon it that every change of tcinperatiire be avoided. 
And the temficrature of a room containing a hundred persons 
ri.ses so high th.it it was feared tliiit the Po[>e. upon leaving it. 
would take cold. This is the only reason why the Sunday audi¬ 
ences were dis-contilined. Moreover, this difficulty has now been 
obviated by distributing the persons admitted to the audience in 
different rooms, through which the P«i|ie is conveyed." 


To all assertions or insinuations to the effect that the mental 
health of the Pontiff is not equal to the bodily, the Aiigemeine 
Aei/ung replies that the memory of the aged head of the church 
is absolutely unimpaired, and that he takes the keenest interest 
in everything that is going on in the world, as be recently 
showed, for instance, in regard to church matters in Germany. 
" Leo XIII. gives every evidence of a mental strength and firm¬ 
ness of will that remain undiminished."—7>(iar/<f/<ci»r made/ar 
The Liteeakv Digest. 


THE INTERESTING MONSIEUR DELCASSfi. 

T he great attention paid in the Eiirot>ean press to the French 
•Minister of Foreign Affairs just now inspires The Specta¬ 
tor (London) to observe of him ; 

"Who could wish to u|>set a cabinet if it meant the loss of M. 
Dclcass£? Blit, on the other band, the overthrow of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is not the least likely to carry with it the loss Of .\l. 
Delcass^. He is to 
a 11 appearance a 
fixture at the For¬ 
eign Office. There 
have been three 
ministries since 
iSqS. aud he has 
sat in all three of 
them. Nor can it 
be said that there 
was no difference 
between them, that 
the changes were 
personal not jmliti- 
cal. and that M. 

Delcasst retained - 
his seat in all of 
them because the 
policy they all fa¬ 
vored was his own. 

. . . TIie|n»Iicicsof 
these three cabinets 
have not been iden¬ 
tical. and if-they 
have not, how does 
M. Delcassd defend 
his having a share 
in all alike? Probably he does not trouble himself to defend it; 
but if he did he might urge two very weighty considerations in 
defense of his conduct. 'l‘hc first is that tho French cabinets 
differ greatly as regards the persons conqiosing them, they differ 
very little as regards the principles ou which they act. . . . The 
second consideration is that the foreign policy of Franco is 
of infinitely greater moment than any part of her domestic 
jiolicy." 

"This free soul has never been the slave of any political pro¬ 
gram, and shades of parliamentary opinion escape it," declares 
Baron Pierre dc Coubertin in an claliorate article on Dclcoss^ in 
Tbe Forinighliy Keview (London). His aim is "to increase the 
prestige of France abroad: to conclude advantageous negotia¬ 
tions : to foresee grave contingencies ; to avoid useless conflicts : 
ill a word, to steer among so many dangerous reefs with the 
greatest safety to his country." 

Tlie only discordant note is sounded by tho Jntransigiant 
(Paris) thus; 

"To-day England has lost all prestige in Europe. Her degra¬ 
dation can be compared ouly with unr own, Delcassil having at 
Fasboda pitifully surrendered to men who throw their guns away 
lit the first attack from Dutch farmers whom the love of country 
has transformed into generals. If the corrupt Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs bad let .Man-hand alone, not only would we have 
been spared the direct insult, hut Egypt would be free at this 
moment and our influence would preponderate there."— Trans¬ 
lation ftiade/orTHt. Liteeakv Du;est. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ROMANTIC SCOTLAND. 


I N the of a romantic cnthusiaM who hat (at at the feel of Sir 
Walter Scott and hnoK upon Iho •• Tales of a Traveler,” browsinK 
meanwhile amonj; the old ballads, Miss I.ansdale bos Kamered 
here a true jtoriUgium of the romance of bislor)' in the field where Its 
flowers grow wildest and richest. 

Miss Lonsdale passed a year in Scotland, in company with ber sisters, 
retracing the old historic paths and ghosting for legends and traditions 
aimmg their storied haunts. "A tabor of 
love ?■' Perhaps; but worthy of more sig¬ 
nificant commendation than is commonly 
expressed in that outworn phrase, which 
is apt to stand for more of ” love ” than 
of •' labor.” 

Lightly touching upon the Ronton and 
the Celtic periods, the author's purpose has 
been to sketch, with a fair approximation 
to completeness, “the suie of Iho couiu 
try," BO memorably dramatic and pictur- 
esque, so splendidly barbaric, so grimly 
humorous in glimpses, from the fierce 
valors of Wallace, and Bruce, and the 
Douglases, and Cromwell, and Montrose, 
and “ Honnie Dundee," down to the tn- 
elfcetua] pathos of IVince Charlie — and 
then away to the first " Poems " of Bums, 
at Kilmarnock, and Bir Waller's first novel, 
“Wavcricy." 

One evening In June, a gay party of 
young feUuvrs sat at their wine in a naim 
in the rear of a house on r.e<irxe Street. 
Suddenly a shadow fell aennut the face of 
the host- lie requested one of his guests 
to change places with him ; 

Cmmesy of Henry T. Coates 

ft Ctt. “There's a confounded hand in sight 

of me. which bos often bothered me before, 
and now it won't let me fill my gloss with a good will Since we sat 
down I've been watching It; It never stops ; page after page is fin¬ 
ished, and thruarn on Ihut heap of MSS,; and still It goes on un* 
wearied ; and so it goes nntii the candles are brought in, and Lord 
knows bow long after that. It's the same every night." 

The band was Scott's, writing “ Wavcricy" in the library of the 
Castle Street house. 

From cover to cover, the two goodly volumes are rich in such stuff 
os the old Scottish ballads are made of—the” Red Comyn” and the 
"Black Douglas." Covenanter and Cavalier. Balfour of Burley and 
Bonnie Dundee, river and moss-trooper. Johnnie Armstrong and Kln- 
mont Wiltle and ” the bold Buccleuch''—the grand old ballad of " Sir 
Patrick Spens,” and the shrill outcry of the border widow, despoiled, 
in “ The Kray of Snport." 

And the battles I—the man behind the buckler and the broadsword at 
Bannockburn, and Botbwell Brig, and Floddeo. and Dunbar, and Cul- 
loden, and Chevy Cbace, and Kllllecrankie. Ah, there was ths stout, 
old-fashioned stuff, breast to breast, and blow for blow 1 
Tracing the long procesalon of kings and queens to the third George, 
srecome, in 1779, to the audacious distinction of I'aul Jones, harrying 
the Scottish and Irish coasts, working his way up the Firth of Forth 
with his bluffing little squadron of three ships, and letting go his anchor 
in Leith Roads ; then threatening Edinburgh, and demanding a ransom 

>£»a Lonsdale's handsome volumes are embellished with many inter- 
esting views of historic places and edifices, in photogravure. A chrono- 



A CHARMING BIOGRAPHY OF A CHARMING 
WRITER. • 

Jane ArsTP.s, Her Howes ash Her Friends. By Censiani-e Hill. 
With llluscrstinns by Ellen G. HUI, and Reproductions in Hliotogra- 
vnre, etc. Cloth, sK s 9 in., >79 pp. John Lane, 

I T would appear that Jane Austen is not alone charming berself. but 
is the cause that charm is in others. Certainly, this book of the 
Misses Hill—for the illustrations are as important a part of it as 
the letterpress—has much of Jane Austen's attractiveness aboot it. 
The same quiet sense of dignity, combined with a sense of hnmor. a 
love of gossip, and sympathy for what is refined is common to the 
novelist and to this account of her entourage. Every place where Jane 
Austen ever lived nr lodged, many of her family connections, and 
several of the scenes which may be plausibly identified with prominent 
landscapes in the novels arc represented here in black and white. 

For the letterpress. Miss Hill has wisely gone to the immortal Jane 


herself, and gives copious extracts dealing with the scenes referred to 
In the various novels, or in the novelist's own life. This makes (he 
work a sort of anthology as well as a guide-book, and, in every way, it 
can be recommended to those wbo have the taste to appreciate the ex¬ 
quisite charm of *■ Aunt June's'' novels. 


THE OESARS AND HOMICIDAL MANIA. 


F ollowing the example ol Mr. Baring-Gould. Mr. Van Snnt- 
voord presents in a well-illustrated volume the tragic family his. 
lory of the early Caesars, and supplements this with a more 
sketchy appendix of the fate of the emperors aui-eeedlng Nero. Mr. 
Baring-Guuld was popular enough. His book might have been adc. 
qualely described its a journalistic revLsion of Tacitus. But Mr. Van 
SAntvoord goes even one step further. One might almost describe his 
bonk as society journalism applied to theCesars, That dues not make 
it any the worse rending, and for the mere purpose of following the 
lurid career of the early Cmsars “The House of Caesar" is quite an 
adequate account, and the illuslrations are superior to those which 
adorned Mr. Baring-Gould's book. Whether equal care bus been taken 
to test their authenticity may well be doubted. 

Bat Mr. Van Sanivuord puts forth his book as something more than 
a contribution to the pnrlor-uble. He Is of the opinion that he has 
solved the mystery of the Cicsars in a pathogenetic manner. He gives 
an elaborate tabic of statistics at the end of the first part of bis book, 
showlrfB that of all the sixty CoNiars, by birth nr adoption, not less than 
thirty-seven were murder^. He accordingly suggests that murder 
was in the blood of the Cssars, and 
traces this tendency to the hereditary 
iiifiuenee of Livlu Augusta, who, ac¬ 
cording to him, introduced domestic 
murder amnng the Romans. The 
theory is ingenious, but scarcely 
bears critical examination, since hom¬ 
icidal mania, if it be hereditary, has 
never been known to rcstrirl itself 
within the family circle. That there 
was a touch of insanity among the 
early Cesars was a suggestion of Mr. 

Baring-Gould and others, which has 
received general acceptance; bnt 
the abnormal circumstances of the 
case, the isolation of Che emperor, the 
divine honors paid to him, the absence 
of rcsponsitfilily accompanying those 
honors, would be enough to cause 

the intellect of the sanest man to tut- sevmovr van santvihirii, 
ter. without an insane tendency in the 

blood. However, it is unnecessary to go into very much detail with 
regard to Mr. Van Rantvoord's theory. On the face of it, it can nut 
apply to the hundred emperors or so who followed the Caesars, aud are 
included in this hook, which scarcely professes to be much mure tlian 
a picture-book, and, as such, well serves Its purpose. 



ANOTHER VICTIM OF ROMANCITIS. 

THE Vei.vet Gi.ove. By Henry Seton Merriman. (.loth, iraio, 074 pp. 
Price. »i.sa. Dodd. Mead A Lo. 

H istorical romance-writing bos spread among our novelists 
like a contagious disease. It was to be expected that the liter, 
ary small fry would drop ” realism" and take to the descrltHng 
of Impossible adventures. A year or more ago wise people prophesied 
that the trouble would soon be over; but bisturico-romancitls still rages, 
and day by day we hear of some writer who has sueenmbed to the pre. 
vailing infection. Only those with the strongest literary constilntion 
have escaped. Chte of the most interesting features of the disease is 
the almost unvarying form in which it runs its course. Let writers be 
os unlike as possible, with well-developed mannerisms and styles of 
their own, then set them writing historical romances, and they turn out 
books so similar that they give the Impression of having been manu- 
factnred by a romance factory instead of being the work of individual 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is amnng the latest victims, bnl one may 
observe certain differences between his book and the usual historical 
novel. While the book starts out in good orthodox fashion by a mur¬ 
der, the rest of the killing done in the book la done in bulk, and mucti 
trouble Is therefore spared the public and the author, for cuuauni 
dueling after a time gets on the nerves. Tlie beautiful heroine, while 
she has the pluck of the ordinary heroine of the lilstorical novel, is not 
called on by Hie author to be so impossibly resourceful as these poor 
ladies nsoally are. 

Mr. Merriman has carefully preserved most of his old faults in writing 
his latest story. He long ago adopted a simple formula fur differentia¬ 
ting his characters. He gave each one a dominant trait or two uiul 
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brought tbem ia crldence a« often a$ powible. So in "The Velret 
Glove " the hero is labeled rileot, practical; the villain (in this case the 
Jesnit order), nnsciiipnlons: the deputy villain. Inscrutable. 

The gentleman who is murdered in Chapter i it the father of the 
heroine. A political exile, he returned to Spain after fifteen yean, 
having amas^ an immense fortune. His wiU in favor of his too Is 
known to the Jesuits, and as his son Is about to enter the order, the 
money win of eourse go to tbe chnrch, and to to the Carlisls, who are 
In need of funds. Dying, Francisco de Mogente changes his wlU, 
leaving his money to bis daughter, a girt of fifteen. The rest of the 
book is a struggle between tbe deputy villain, Evario Mons, and the 
hero and hero's father ; the former endeavoring to get the mri to take 
the veil, the latter to save her from It. There Is a midnight runawa)^ 
match and a goodly number of other adventnrea. 

While •• The Velvet Glove '* is a historical novel of tlie least virulent 
sort, only faint traces of the former excellences of Mr. Merriman's 
work are to be fonnd In it. 

THE RE-CREATION OF AN OLD KINGDOM. 

TiiF. Wr.Mix ov Thomas IIaudv. By Bertram C, A. Windle. Ulus. 

trated bv Edmnod H. New. Cloth, jij x «In., jje pp. Price, net. 

John Lane. 

N the old sense of the word as '• maker" or creator, Thomas 
I lardy is more of a " poet" in bis novels than in his verse. Other 
writers of fiction have peopled places for us with the creatures of 
their Imagination. It has remained for the greatest of living English 
novelists to recreate the places themselves, and so naturally and con¬ 
vincingly that his American readers, 
at least, were unsuspicious of the 
process. ^Ye have always a-ssomed 
in reading "Tess" and " The W<sk|. 
landers" and their fellow talcs, that 
the "Wessex" described under that 
name had always been a well.known 
and generally applied name to the 
region of England that of old formed 
tbe leading kingdom of the Saxon 
heptarchy. 

It was not nntil the last edition of 
" Far from the kladding Crowd” that 
we were enlightened. In the intro¬ 
duction of this the author sa.vs ; 

" The series of novels I projected, 
being mainly of the kind called lo. 
cal. seemed to require a territorial 
definition of some sort to lend unity 
to their scene. Finding that the area of a single county did not af¬ 
ford a canvas large enough for this purpose. I disinterred Uie old one. 
... I believe I am correet in stating that, until the existence of this 
contemporaneous Wessex was announced In tbe present story. In 1R74, 
it hud never been heard of. . . . Since then the appellation which I had 
thought to reserve to the horixons and landscapes of a merely realistic 
drcam.cniintry. lias become more and more popular os a practical pro¬ 
vincial definition ; ond the dream-country ha.s, by degrees, suliditied 
Into a utilitarian region whieh people can go to. take a house In, and 
write to the papers from." 

How Mr. Hardy has achieved this re-creation "by bis marvelous 
powers of describing natural objects and scenery, us well os by his 
skill in delineating rustic character," is the theme of Mr. Windle's 
readable and reverent Isjok. The copious illustrations by Mr. New arc 
In artistic sympathy with the text, and the whole forms a " guide-book 
to the Hardy country " which lovers of the novelist can not well afford 
to dispense with. _ 

A LAND OF SUNSHINE. 

Bv Tltr Waters of Sicitv. By Norma lairimer. Cloth, tvo. 31s pp. 

Price, ti.rs. James Pott ft Co., New York. 

U NDER the form of letters from a middle-aged brother to an 
invalid sister, in England, much entertaining, chatty talk ahrnit 
Sicily, nut too Haeileckerish, and seasonal with a romantic love 
interest, holds the reader's attention in " By the Waters of Sicily." If 
the author's name did not betray her sex, it would have been conject¬ 
ured by the style of the letters, notwithstanding an occasional "swear 
word " os corroboration of her assumed masculinity. 

'I'bis is a hook to be read by the Northerner, and in the chill gray of 
winter, to be appreciated to the full. Everybody who loves Hooding 
sunlight, cinxxiing color,'and riotous vegctution, us well a-s u simple pe<w 
pic who have learned to "do without" nearly everything, must enjoy 
these pages. There is an cosy, agreeable flow to the description, few 
statistics, and only a casual touch of pedantry in some allusions: 
the architecture, or Cicero's remarks about the wondrous island, and 
Verres' spoliations in it. As a rule, *' Yours, J. C.," heeds very faith¬ 
fully bis sister's rei|Uest. " If there have been some gross inaccuracies 
in my letters, it is because I have followwl your Instruction ; • Write me 
long letters, and as womanish ones as ever you can. Tell me things 
about the people and all sorts of Sicilian things. I want to imagine I 
am seeing Sicily myself, and I never see sights."' 

Half tlie letters arc from Syracuse, where a small hut assorted group 


of foreigners are lodged at the Villa Polid, a hotel ran by a German 
woman, wbare they bare Hyblsan hooey for breakfast and may atroU 
in a garden wbieh Theocritus used to haunt when Hiero was kios- 
Only a narrow strip of land and a road separate it from tbe lovely sen. 
Doris, a fresh young English girl, an orphan, is added to this idyll, and 
you aee the mlddle^ged man's "finish" from the beginning, even if 
she does say that tbe hooey of Hymettus “smells like pomade and 
tastes like sweet vinegar.'* 'They roam aronnd in tbe dreamiest, desul¬ 
tory wsy, and don’t "do" a thing. " J. C." is as passionately fond of 
flowers as be is of good news about tbe Boer war. 

After swift-passing weeks of apricaiing in Syracuse, he acts as escort 
to Doris to Palermo. They stop at Castrogiovanni, “a city ancient 
arid gray, set ap«n a hlli three thousand feet high . . . cold and clean, 
and wind-blown from comer to corner," They need iEtna towering 
in the distance, to convince tbem they are still in Sicily. But the men 
arc “ the finest specimens of manhood '* they have ever seen. 

Finally, they wind up at Palermo, which they find modern end noisy, 
and long for Theocritus's garden again. ‘I'he author Indulges in some 
reflections on Sicily here. He admits that the Sicilians are immoral, 
but attributes this to the fact Uiat they have no middle class, to whom 
Mrs- Grundy is patron saint. "I'hey adore intrigue and scorn scan¬ 
dal. Mrs. Grundy would die from sheer neglect in a country where no 
one is shocked by his neighbor's morals and no wife expects fidelity.” 

" J. C." all along has been getting deeper in love with the fair Doris, 
but keeps clubbing his passion down with his ".age." At Palermo, as 
if he were not handicapped enough by bis years. Jack, son of a woman 
who bad refused " J. C., ’ tnrns up and foils in love with UorisI Hnt—it 
it because a woman is writing the story }—the sensible girl likes " J. C." 
better and fairly makes him propose to her. Hod this happened before 
the rest of the book had been written, would not the ifo/rr /.ir HimU 
of their sight-seeing " By the Waters of .'sicily" have been an even 
more enamored rhapsody on Tiinncrla's effulgent sun and beaming 
flowers nod fairy-like color ? But it is very good indeed os it is. 


PULLED DOWN FROM HIS PEDESTAL. 

THE TRI E Thomas Jffferbos. By William Kleroy Curtis. Illusirated, 
cloth, s X • in., 3ss pp. Prk-e, $1.00 net. J, B. Lippincott Coropaoy. 

P ARSON WEEMS set the style of American biography in his eulo¬ 
gistic lives of the great men of bis time. American youth fed 
npon his stories'of the wisdom and heroism of the earlier patriots, 
and have, in their turn, made our country great. 

Now has come tbe hour of Iconuclaam. Novels like *' Blenner. 
bossett ” ore written to prove tbe traitors of onr young emintry its true 
patriots, and our patriots the plotting conspirators of the Revolution. 
In biography we have not gotten quite this far. but the way is prepar¬ 
ing. " The True Thomas Jcffcriion " is the fourth of a scries purport¬ 
ing to present " tbe truth, the whole truth, and nothing bnt the truth." 
concerning American statesmen. To do so. It makes the fullest use of 
private memoranda and takes the greatest latitnde in applying them to 
the discredit of the subject. Thus, proceeding upon the cynical theory 
that " where there is so much smoke there must he some fire," it forms 
from the slanders of Jefferson's time an indictment of "constructive** 
immorality, even while disproving spccifie charges. Mr. Curtis says 
of Jefferson ; 

"lie was probably no more immoral than Franklin, Washington, 
Hamilton, and other men of his time. He was neither a Saint Anibony 
nor a IBm Juan. Judged by tbe standard of b» generation, his vices 
were those of a gentleman.' 

In other ways the biographer insinuates judgments that are illegal 
In form and nnjnst in spirit. The common and expected conrtesy of a 
successful contesunt fur oflicc toward his defeated opponent, which 
Jefferson extended to Durr, is construed to be an indication of the 
former's insincerity, because he (Jefferson) " was fully aware of Burr's 
attempt to use corrupt Influences to secure his own election." So, too. 
it is inferred that Jefferson approved Burr's action In the famous duel 
at Weehawken, because " one looks in vain through Jefferson's writings 
for a condemnation of the murder of Alexander Hamilton.'' 

There are other evidences, more positively unfair than this, that tbe 
biographer is a partisan Hamiltonian. Of the letter which Jefferson, 
when Secretary of State, wrote to President Washington at the latter's 
invitation, containing a full and frank statement of bis charges against 
llamltiim. Mr. Curtis remarks that it "shows the depth of jeffer- 
son's malice and ineunnesa." To a reader who has seen Uic full ac¬ 
count of the Hamillon.Jcf'erson euntruversy os presented by the 
accomplished historian James I’arton, such a biased expression of 
opinion places William Elcroy Curtis on a par with Edwin Stanton 
Muclay,'who applied tbe term " caitiff " to the action of Admiral Schley 
at Santiago, 

Mr. Cnrtls, however, rises at the close above bis Paul Pry methods of 
investigation and his Mxclay judgments- His exoneration of Jeffer. 
son from the charge of demagogy in establishing “ republican simplic¬ 
ity" in governmental etiquette, displays the breadth of mind that 
marks a true historian. 

If the entire book bad been written in this spirit, we would hail the 
advent of another Parton. As U is, between even the eulogistic and 
moralixing Weems and the iconoclastic and cynicnl Cnrtis, we prefer 
Weems. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wlirn th* daylicht omm too »oon. 
Fleeting from her both to hide, 

Lett her garment in the tide. 

—From Burrougb'a 'SoDKiof Mature. 

The Vetper-SparTow. 

Br JOHK BlIRROliRIla. 

Dear minutrcl o( the twilight llelJa- 
A roire from mit a tranquil hreatt- 
Thy veaper hymn aweet aolacc yield a 
When rioaing day lovitea to real. 
Teace. good.wiU,"and then good-nighi. 
While toil and care now take their flight. 


GToiimRoadBoNDS 

For conservative Investor!. Interest payable 
i«t ct jMuary am! Joly; hsvr juSd «a»it nnl Hvi rv^n; 
Fifleen Yean to nni: F^ncipal pay^bU in Cold. Rarn. 
faM ot Road doebic fiard clwges and steadily b>^caiin||. 
Pnee par aad accrued mtCTCst. Denocnisadoiia fjoo aM 

R USsLl a WINSLOW, Poatal Talafrapli II9 , Nan York. 

Readen ot Taa t 


Health Comfort and 
Earning Capacity 

Art promoted to 
*n anusuai degree 
by the use of 

n ANlEL gM§n 

FELT SHOE CO'S. 

|]» w. 2M ST.. 3d neor. 


**Rational'* and 
'‘Cushion Sole" 

“DolgeleU** Ptir« Vool Wt inoenok 
Frttich FUnocI fininp . . . lAln. Aygfenle. warm 
DouUc CuiUon tnaole ... ajndiHW. JfazdMe, IlgAI 
Hand-aewed ITclt Sola . . . thick hwi ^Mlng 
Superior Bo* CaJf uppers . . . hear there u 
Thia StvU la No- >164. ■ ■ ■ Frica Sh. Dollvoro*. 


Street FootweeLf for Men 

(And Women) 


Stnd fot CAihloguett 


B URPEE’S 

ax^a Aw-/ BURPEE'S SEEDS direct by 

tnaU yon get yoor money’s iratth in the Beat Seeds ttiet Grow —and yon 
hire yoor choice o£ Rare Novolties for 1902. which cannot be had elao- 
where. Write to.dagr (a postal card wiD do) for oar complete Catalogue—, 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. W. ATLEE BURPEE ! CO- PhUldtlpME 


1 


asked lo meaUoa the pahUcatiao whan writing to adferUaera, 


COLLAR jt 11 goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON jt lar button. 
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Tfajr rorm titi clow upon th« ground, 
Ur perched upon m warm gray atone, 
As upm-ard floata tbia lulliug aound 
To «h««r thy mat*, who alt* alone. 
“Peace, goad-will.'iiud then to rest, 
With loving Ihnugbtaof mate and neat. 
Thf neat ia hidden in the graaa— 

1 1 blend ing colors ia to hide - 
A drwdiop resting In the grass. 


Wiiile dariight fadei in western skjr. 

The ahailowa deepen 'neath the hills; 

I breathe the breath nl summer nigfata— 
The laoi’rat fragrance that n'er-apdia 
These gently sloping grassy heights, 
‘■peace, goial.will.' then fold the wings 
Till morning light new solace brings 
Thy vespers rise from near and far 
When groves are hushed and meadows mut 
Sometimes I catch a single bar. 

Like wandering note from silver dote. 
“Peace, good.will*; waiin brocHls the night. 
While moon and stars make silver light. 


Then all is still, the day Is done. 

Thy head Is tucked beneath the wiog. 

A silver web by Lana spon 
O'er all the hillais glistening. 

* Peace, good- will.' and then good-night. 

Tilt skies are filled with morning light. 

—In December /Airpcr'i 

Two Poemt. 

By THOMS.S IlAlllir. 

KIS iHMOKTALITy, 

I MW a dead man's finer part 
■■ihlning within each faithful heart 
Of thoae bereft. Thru said 1'This must be 
His Immartallty.* 

I looked tbnre oo a later day. 

And still his soul oulshsped, as when in cla) 
Its life in theirs. But less its shine excelled 
Than when I first bebeld. 

His lellow ycarsman passed, and then 
In later hearts I looked lor him again ; 

And found him—shrnnk. alaal into a thin 
And spectral mannikin, 

LMtly I nik—now aged and chill— 

If aught of him remnin noperiahed alill; 
And find. In me alone, a feeble s|>ark. 

Dying amid the dark. 

mute OwaiON. 

1 traveried a dominion 
Whose spokesmen spoke out strong 
Their purpose aod opmiuo 
Through pulpit, press, and song. 

1 scarce had means to note there 
A large-eyed tew, and dumb. 

Who thought not as those thoogfal there 


That St 


id the hea 


Id bum. 


When, grown a Shade, beholding 
Thailand in lifetime irode. 

To learn If its nnlolding 
Fulfilled its einmnred code, 

I saw, in webuobioken. 

Its falatory out wrought 
Not ns the loud Iws spoken 
Ont as the dumb lead thought. 

-From 'Poems of the Past and Pi 
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« Flor de los Manantiales ’ 
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r_l p one difficulty we meet with in selling our cigars direct 
*-•**-' to smokers by the hundred is to get enough men to 

Try Them 

Type, ink and paper can be made to say anything, and the maker of a 
poor cigar can make a claim as broad as ours. \Vc claim that our cigar, 
which we sell at $io per hundred, is the equal of any aoc. imported cigar. 

We grow our tobacco on our own plantations in Cuba. Manufacture 
the cigars in our own factory in New York. Our cigar makers are Cuban 
workmen, the most skilled cigar makers in the world. 

Every particle of the tobacco is clear, clean, selected Havana leaf. 

No one has returned the cigars. On the contrary, we are receiving 
re-orders and orders from our customers’ friends in constantly increasing 
numbers. We want to /rjr them^ and have decided to make this new 
offer to Literary Digest subscribers: 


Olir IVpW O'ffPt* *JP®" approved request we 
VrUl Vflltl will send you by express, all 

charges prepaid, one hundred of our « Flor de los Manantiales" 
cigars, perfecto sire. 

You may smoke ten of them, and if you are not fully satisfied 
with the cigars, you may return the other ninety and there will 
be no charge. If you are pleased with them, you of course agree 
to remit us the price, $10 per hundred, in ten days. 


You run no risk whatever, and arc under no obligations to keep the 
cig.Trs, or to pay for any part of them unless you do keep them. Let us 
at least send you our book, “ From Planter to Smoker." 

OVR REFERENCES! 

Dun'., BradaiKci',.Cora Ruhuigt' Ktnk, Nra York. 

Gkorue M. Gillies, 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND 



PERSONALS. 

Kmetl ThompMa-flelen'i Eartjr SIrnfflei, 
—The pebllcation of ^fr. Tbompwm-Setun'x lateit 
book, ‘Llveaof ih* Hlinied,* It a reminder of the 
unique place that he hulit* amooe American 
writer!. Hit early •irueiclei lor •uccem ate thiii 
related In t1>e St. Louii : 

I -He wa! born in Eneland fottr-«ne year! a(to. 
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tac*« of Mch • tirmp *r« ptopt* an ncpccte*! to 
find ant for thenmel vm, for Mr. Cleiiira* dlunlun 
the qnoMloo b|- wyloe that they are ‘lo obeiona 
that they need no explanation.' 

'Ilia aec-ond patent waaicranlad two yeara bter, 
and waa (or the ‘Mark Twain Kcrap-Book.' The 
majority of peraona who nae Iheae acrap-bookal 
tmafcina ttiat the name waa gtecn to the articlea 
in the aame manner that the name of a prominent 
man la beatowed upon a brand of clear* V >>nt the 
acrap-book waa the rerltabte invention of Mr. 
Clemena He had tbia acrap>book patented in 
Rneland, France, and the United Slatea, and It la 
the moat aucceaaful of hla Inventlona 

"The third Invention of the creator of Huckle¬ 
berry Finn waa far more elaborate than either of I 
the olhera It ia deecribed ana'eame apparatua' 
Thera are two carda, one known aa the ■ nmpire'n 
chart' and the other an the 'ptarer'n chart.' 
Then* carda are ruled off (or writin* the num. 
bera of a aeriea of yeara. Oppoaile each date la a 
amall hole. The player announcea that he will 
niick a pin a certain year and give aome event 
which happened in lhat year. He mentiona the 
event, and the umpire decidea whether he la right 
or not. If he in, he in allowed to atick the pin In 
the hole oppoalte the date. ‘In thin manner.laaya | 
the inventor, ‘the game la played until one player 
baa placed a certain number of pina in the bole* 
o( hla chart.' It will be aeen that theaa inventiona 
of Mark Twain’* cover a wide range of human 
effort, extending, aa they do, (rum the aolemn 
matter of tronaer* atrapa to the Joyful game of 
falatoric da tea.* 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Werae atlll.—*1 anppoae that, being an actor, 
yon have had a good deal of rough travel!” 'Yea, 
and bealdea, I have lived in New York ever aince 
tbey began building the tnnnal.*—ArwaliyN Lift. 

HI* Poor Lnclu -FiaaT Tramp i 'Old he git 
anyt’Ing la dat bouae !* 

SecoxD Tramp : 'Naw l Dey wnx dat aort o' 
(otk* dat believe* dat charity begin* In da wood. 
*hcd.’-/bc*. 

Rplandid for Rat*. — GFRTI.eM*R (indIg. 
nantlyli 'When I bought thi* dog you aatd ha wai 
aptendid (or rat*. Why. he won't touch them ' 

Don DEALER: 'Welt, ain't that aplendid (or 


lo hunted the gnn 


—HathKwre Amrrtcam. 

TO CURK A COLD IN ONK DAT 
Take laixatlve Brnmo-Qnlnioe Tahleta All drug. 


SiroleV 


Whitman Saddles 

KNOWN THE WWLD OVER. 

We arc the sole ntanu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddleaand Speciallica. 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle -horse, 
from " saddle to spur." 

Every msn and woman interested 
in horseback ridi 
our book. 

We maii It /ree. 

THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO.. 


Bman interested 
ig should have 


An UnusMdLl Opportunity for 
SdLfe Investment 

The Racine Knitting Co,, of Racine, Wis., is offering for popular subscrip¬ 
tion 10,000 shares now remaining in its treasury, at par, ten dollars per 
share, full paid, non-assessable, and drawing full regular semi-annual divi¬ 
dends, guaranteed to amount to at least (six per cent, per annum). 

This company is engaged in the manufaciure of the widely advertised RACINE 
FEET and Kacinc brand of hosiery and underwear. The product is sold by mail 
order methods dinN;t to the consumer, either from the mill by catalogue, or through 
local salesmen. 

The possibilities of the mail order field are peculiarly fascinating. The direct 
sales method is at present in its infancy, but is rapidly being adopted in all leading 
lines. The industries which have pass^ the experimental stage are pioneers In a new 
Acid in which compeiition is limited. 

As a result of vigorous advertising, the Racine Knitting Ca have established a 
good will, which is one of its most valued assets. Through the appreciation of satis- 
Aed customers it has teamed the value of personal induence. The popular subscrip¬ 
tion |dan is to extend this by making each one of many stockholders actively inter¬ 
ested in the extension of trade. 

The business has outgrown its infancy, the experimental suge Is past, the com¬ 
pany is spiendidiy equipped and is working on a proven policy. Every feature is 
endorsed by recogniaed authorities. 

DIVIDENDS AR.E GUARANTEED 

The present earning power of the company is such that its officers, who 
are responsible individually, give an unqualiAed personal guarantee that 
annual dividends of at least six per cenL per annum shall be paid in semi¬ 
annual instalments on the first days of January and July each year. 

In view of past earnings and with increased facililies, it is morally certain that 
dividends wiU exceed the guaranteed amount. All stock is common stock and shares 
equatly in the dividertds. The capital stock of the company has been increased to 
>250,000, and it has been considcied desirable to distribute io/mo shares among as 
many holders as possible raiher ihan among a few large purchasers. 

Preference will be given subscriptions In order of their receipt 

We refer to any bank or commercial agency for a statement of our financial 
rcsponsibilit>'. We also have the endorsement of the following gentlemen resident 
in Racine: 

Jackson I. Case, Postmaster. A. J. Hormck, Horlick Food Company. 

C. R. Carfenter, Cashier Commercial George N. Fkatt, Cashier First Na- 
and Savings Bank. tional Bank. 

Send for our thoroughly exhaustive prospectus giving our plans in detail. Address 
communications to 

HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis. 

We want local salesmen to represent our line. 
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win ahip C. O. D. to anjr atedoo la the Uidtail Staia* lor M' 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

H*a S S-to. ltd*. ovoB ITxISiSl, IS ««IIo« rvarrv^rjtorp w^tasel^ 

Rmt*. hiim* wood or co«I. wHeh* WO ll«i.Jln«d tbrouirhout with aaheatoA 
OVARANTKRO TO BE AS BEPRESKNTED. Writ* for (n* dMcrtetiv* 
cUTulon and maitnoDlal* from partUw ta your ajetton wto sre ualnR o^ 

WM. O. WILLARD. DepL 17. 619 N. 4th 5 t., SL Loata, lAo 
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Tarry Thou Till I G)mc| 

■trtkinc Opinions from tho Prsss * 
" Nothinc more inphlc haa evw bum from 
red-hot U*plmtlon?'-Nroo*Hw Eopfr. 

’■ It Irad* the pmceaaloo at i l•to^lr*l oovela a 
one hound.”-J(«« wnd jnrpwM. Now York. 

“ k M nao of the arrmieet bl<*i.rw»l noveta that I 
hMomr hre* arritten."—IRalMinoT* Swit. 
Itlnatratad by da Tholatruo. lamo. aoth. 
not. Poatac*. 19 eta. Olft BdUtnn. a vol 
•4 not. poatac* si cu. 
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Coming Events. 




THE ORIGINAL WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 

by increasing the nutrition of 
the parts through absorption 


V V 


SAMPLES FREE 


Ave., K«w York^ 




Current Events. 
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n “-^e MarrUg* Ring." by T. Ue Wilt 
go. umo. doth. 19* page*. Si.oo. 
b W'agnalls Company. New York. 

V.TTt.T. 


Learn a Profession 
where SuCCeSS is 
Assured from the start 



Whist Lessons Free. 

A $20 00 series of WhKt Lessons by mall, 
free, with each set of Paine's Whist Trays 

Ing. Mailed *for 2-ccut stamp. 

Paine'S Dupucate whist Trays. 
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Golden Bread 


hulUrfHl than "whIU** iirud. m 
gold If mort vahubk tKn dlvorl 

Did fon oot o flloo of breul iiiiids froiB 
aeFn^lln MIUi Flour o< tho Hotlro Wluwtr 
Nor Well, mi hare yet to U*to the mart deU> 
ckMif bread that buniaa haudf can miike. 

Franklin Mllli Flour makea bread ol a -- 

tul iroMoo biio. Toloe'-’ 

- — -.tome- 



r . Tllf> drllclnua 
lOd pbaapbalm 

•. —... ..... rnllre food value of tho 

berry and make cbn most nuIrlHoaa of all ceresila. 
eThc«c food elemeotf are of a dark cotnr, and 
tninl IberWore bo tvinored before the flour cam 
be made "while.” NeUber are Uieie protelda 


,___idfiie.. 

Im<d by Nature limply to protect Ibo vi 
- j kernel loilde and not to be eaten. 
Franklin MIIU Flour la all food a ‘ 


of the whole wlieat kernel, and noiw of Ute lii 
Reallble outer ahell. 

If you waul tlie rooit nuMtloui Uread. the moet 
deUdoua bread, the beat looktoit bread, tlie b*ut 
eipenairo bread, the beet bread In every way, 
you will lue Franklin Mill* Flour, a line Hour H 
tbe entire wheat. It la told by nearly all updo- 
date trooera. . If youra abould not have It In 
rtork, write Prankllo MUlKki.. lockport. N.Y., 
who will lee that you are auppUed. and who wilt 
iladly leud you a bandaoiDe muatratad bookk^ 
wee of charge, upon re«ioart. 



\ More Miiu” oii the 8«rviiiit 
Problem.—” Why do women fail aa employ¬ 
ers of labor t Fiist, beuanae they do not knowj 
aecondly, became they are too laiy to learn. 
W'omen have lucceeded, of course, but only 
where they are thrown upon their own re¬ 
sources. As long as men are content to become, 
so to speak, merely •backets,' that is to say. 
people who provide money to keep up a fad 
which they call • Home,’ so long will women let 
things drift along without taking the trouUe 
to make ‘Home’ a good investment.”—From 
•‘The Domestic ttlundcrs of Women.’’ by “A 
Mere Man," Illustrated by ” Yorick.” tamo, 
cloth, 4i . 00 . Funk & Wagnalla Company, 
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Does Not Disappoint. 

The New Discovery for CsUrrh Seems 
to Pouest Bemarkatile Merit 


•o far M hai rrsnarkably atMicvMful la 
euriaiC *11 forma i>f catarrhi wh«th<ir in the hea 4 , 
ttarou, brooelilsJ tub«, *c In ntomsch niid llT*r. 



Dune of Stuart's 

Catarrh Tahlrta. 

Wbetliw Iheeatarrh Is locatad In the i 
famochlal tubea, 
niih equal suoeess, rmnurlnx 
bead and nose. clearlBK tbe 
of throat and tradm from catarrhal secretlooB, 
wbicb causa tbe tiekhDr. ooucbing. hawklni; and 
gacithqi no annoirlBS to erery catarrh sufferer. 

Naaal catarrh renerally leodaloukaratloii. la i 
cBsea to such an extant as to destroy the om 
llrely and In many old case* of catarrh the boaea of 
tbe head become disraaed. Kasai catarrh gradually 
exteiids to tbe throat and broecblal tabes sad rery 
oftce to the stomach, causlar 
trouble, catarrh of the stomach. 

ChUrrh ts a systemic polsoa, lahelVot la tbe Mood, 
and Uxml wnsbeo, douches, salrsa. Inhalers and spmys 
can bare no effect <w tbe real cause of the dh 
An laiemal remedy which acts upon the Wood 
ooly rattoonl treauneat and fitunrf eCaiarrhTsbleUls 
the safest of all latemal rsmedlea, as well as the moet 
oonreiileot asd satialaetory from a medical ttamb 
polot. 

Dr. Eaton receetly sUled that he had sueceasfully 
uerd Stuarfa Catarrh Tablets In eld chronic eases, 
eraa where ulcerstion bad extended so faraa to de¬ 
stroy the aeptuiB of the nose. Re says."l am 
pleaiaolly eurprlaed almost erery day by the excel, 
lent nwulu frotn Stuart'e Catarrh Tablets. It It re¬ 
markable how effectually they remore tbe exceeslre 
secretion sad brine about a healthy condition 
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xi. Psttersoo, Wlonipey, Can.: O. C. Brstt. Huin- 
boldi, Kan t O. C. pSkln. Syrscuse. N. Y.; L. 
■■-ss.Cornloe, Ark,- A. M. Hui{hlett, Vice-Rreel- 
it Gallon sy Cnlleee, Searcy, Ark. 

,1. 6.4, and e»5: A Kolght. Hillsboro, Tex.-, the 
vVS. U. Morton, D.D.. Einoshsm. III. 
fej. 6ss. and *.«: R. H. R-. Unlrarsity of Vlr- 
ginM i B.Colle, New York City. 

0.3 and Has i A. B. F., ReKlna. N. W. T. 

611 tod Ths Rev. C. T. OWini^. Paw¬ 

tucket, R. I.: H. M. Cost, Cstiarsugns, N. Y.i K. 
irsrm. Westfield, N. J. 

6*3 ionWi: 1 . H. Londeo, UlooiniOKton, Ind.; G. 
Pytmrn, Sscfsmento.CsI.: Dr. j! H, Bnrehmore, 
Brantton. III.; W. T. Turnbull, Pontiac, III. 

6t4 (only)! W. J. Funk, Brooklyn -, R. Mrertoq, 
New brltaln. Coin.; P. Hubbard; Clocinoatt. 

Comments Ifitrl: “Escelleut--O. D.; -Rather 
odd--F. S. F.; ■'Not so easy as lt_secma An ad¬ 
mirable piece of work "-J-.G. U; “A pretty hide- 
aod-eesk play--A K.s *■! found tbit a pretty 
oauahty customer-—S. M. M.; UoK)us and 
Ideal'—C. T. O.i -Not very difficult, there are no 
varlstiODt about itJ. H. L. 

I6»»); -Another xem’—G. D.; -Solved at a 
rlsnca’-J. G. L.: -bf tbs |ift-riviO|E order ra. 
botlyine an amusing idem*-C. T. 0 .; “Nothin* 
prani€r--A K, 

ttiO: "Quite Ingeoions. At first rtaoce It ap¬ 
pears that tha Rook may be moved to any square; 
but P X P defeats sev move except R—R. 
O.i “Ohsenre and difficult, hnt lacks variety —O. 
D'i -To coinbine the operstioos of pieces so 
widely scatter^, Is the hishest art 
mstisl-—F. b. F.i “The pearl nf problems. Re¬ 
flects Brest credit upon Its youthful t^jupmiar 
Give mm flmi prine’'—J. O.!«.; "Profottod --A K.; 
“Ucks variety" W. W, S.; "The key of this 
proMsm is evident, because the R Is of no use 

TD*^ w«r ?? Ci«nraS 

Enpe noPUat from the woeer S- M. fi j “K 
—R 6 It SO txceptinunlly good 'try —A. M. H. 

(*»6)! -Firht class"—C. R. O.; -Not sO dlffir" 
perhspa, ai Ctu but aconoi 
b.; "A remarkably ttroug 
Odd tbe reach o( the arrou . — 

-Ese«li«nt--J. H. b.; "Fine'-O. C. B. 

In addition to tbnse reported, D. A. Stewart, 
rank, Alberta, Can., got 6ai. 


The Brilliant Prince, 

The following game. Prince Dadlai 
Ihe White pieces, was played in Paris a few years 
I, hut hitherto napoMished.— /ms Strattgi*. 

N. DS PSSSSS. 


All dnigglats sell complete tresimeot of th< 
lets at Mceuts and a little book giving tbe symptoms 
and causes of the various forms of catarrh, s 
mailed free by addreMleg F. A. Btuart On., Marshall, 
Mich. 


ONE HUNDRED 

I ef N Utter, pUcc vf 


ln< CAB be lOAde oo • L« wlM 


LAWTON & CO., kSsiSS ' ■ 


If-SrCr. A/acA. 

,P_K 4 P-K 4 
iKt-K B3Kt-QB] 

3 B-B 4 B-B 4 

4 Csitl« P—G 3 

tP-«Kt4BsKti» 

IP-B J B-R 4 


. P—K $ P 1 P 
I P s r Kl-R 4 
I IKJ Kl s P-B 3 


iPs P 


Ps P 


Kt-B 3 

ch 

ly K R-K tq Q-Kt > 
li B-K«! Ki-Kttq 
i« Kt-Ks!!PsB 
» B a B Ki I B 
II R X Kt ch g I R 
I, Kt I g r I Kt 
ijQ-Qich K-Bj 


An inatmetive Rny Lopez. 

The first game ftniihed in the Correspondence 
latch between the Leeds Mfreury and Ltisurt 
Henr, London. 


[.January 25, 1902 

One word — 
Macbeth — stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys. 

My name on every one. 


Ifyoult tend ycur address. I'll send you 
Ihe Index to L-amps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what nuraberdo get for your bmp, 
MACBZ-m, Filbburgh. 


elegant "-G. 
S 7 F.i -Bo. 
'-J. O. 


REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL 

25 % ! 

THE POWERS 

Heat Regulator ' 

-SSURES AN E\l ‘. TEMPERATURE. 
Ndcdal wasictl. 

FITS ANY FURNACE 


HOT AIR. STEAM OR HOT WATER 
EASILY ATTACHED. 
REGULATES ITSELF, 
noon SBOVT If sent FveE 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Uiitt.' 

Lmlt tt,r. tri.mr, 

iP-JT'l p-kT” 

a Kt-K B 3 Kt-Q B 3 
,B-Q KijKt-Bj 
4 Castks Kt I P 
tP-Qi B-K> 

iPsB Kt-KB« 

13 RTs K Kt-Ki . 

14Q—RS K1-B4 
IS<J—Rt R—K Ktiq 

iCQsRP R-Kts 
.7O-K5 y-KB3 

One ol the Cbess-Mssteri has enmmitted him 
self to the sisiemeot ihsi if the cooiinuatioo of 
Black's game from move 14 is sound, the defense 
of tbe Ray Lopes will be revolutionised. 


ioKt-QB3Gk-K Ktsq 
P-K KtiR-Kt$ 
»B-K3 KisB 

i3PiKt g-KB< 

i<U Ri RsPeh 
iiPxR RsPeh 

I'k-B,!? V-BSch 
,eK-Kis<i g-Ktecb 
|iK-Bsq y-Ry 


Laxative Broinodjtili 
ilay. No Cure. No P« 


cirRE-A while you sleep 

Whoopinjt Giugh. 
Croup. 
Bronchilif. 

I Coujhs. 

’ Grip. 

Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria. 
Scfiriet Fever. 

n’tfm 0 to use riuiaoi.ENC fur the dta- 
irc-uiUK and often fatal affections for which 
it Is recotnmended. For more than twenty 
years wo have had tho moat conclusire as¬ 
surances that there is nothing bettsm. Ash 
your physician abgnl iU 

el^is till hlshuMr.'ui^u'issYufl'n .sJut?" 

ALL DBCUOiaTS. • 



n of Tn LmassT Dmxst ai 


-rOO^lC 
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Marvelous 

Growth of Hair. 

A FamoDf Bootor-CbemutHuDiicovered 
• Componnd That Grow. Hair on a 
Bald Head in a Single Night 


■tmrtU.K AoBoioiMinitBt C.un Doctor, to Mu'- 
Tol .ad Bund Dnnibfoiind«t .t tlio Wondirfol 



UmryK. RabUtu. It p, » IVna Colby PnlTW 
lily “ If UwiT I* • Doliln ('hri>u.n puna to oar 
I luiv. But nca It" 

The Epic of Paul 

Ao POVB d»|4dllikB the life of PmI. It le 
of rare Uljruuy eubtUiUty. end lu Iniervwt h u 
ehivieMQf m that of n romence*. A nMnponkiA 
to “The 1^ of By Wilaxam 

Clkatkh Wua.imm)N. Bi'o. doth. TS pp.. kIU top. 

Mra. Mor^nret. t Unnyitnn ** I dcelre to eipe tj ra 
niy driicbtcd eiMNwielitMi of lU etyte eml eropv. 
I tbtnklt • noble end eutcly tioetD end one 
•houkt •ndnre.*' 

C enufnl inhect M. ikhnrden. (lyninteer 
** Meny |M«U|rt • of the * liplr of l*eul * will etend 
nntUmmnl by the ekkof SlUtou et hie brat*' 

Pent A. N. Swyn, LofMkm; ‘-Thcptory leehllfnny 
Cold, eud lh« lolceral In It le uocr Allowed to tfe^ '' 


The Epic of Saul 

The Mary of 8ul of Tuon told In itUIrly two.. 
^^A^wp.nhin'val.m^o "Tlia Kpir of 
ckittL, aw p|>. ijilt U(^ 

^ Spwl.lor, Ixmlon; “I>rrli1e.II;j^liopr^.r 
Ihu floattn. lotcnoL 

tbo C«o.r. M t l .«ri 1 .b *' Unlil .nd •trnnit In ono 
rrfitkia. iber* uv dooMUc Krocn of .rrat 
bMOty.” 

FHfn •/(»» rplf nf Pmut, $2.00. FHt* 

•/ thr y.^r t.JIO. fit*. •/ bolM 

hook, l/'ordrmi (ofTrUrr, $3.00. 

Fonk a W.(M1U Co.. 30 Ufiyott* Pltet. N. T. 


hmil of (ho KTeot Allmliaim MmIIciU PUpoanry, 
MUI BailcrOrkI BM. , Clnrloiuitl, Uhlo, ha. jiot 
maila Uir •lanilnje ananoncMncDt llwt ha ha* pro- 
dui-r.) . rumpound that cmo* liolr on an}- bald hoad. 
Thr diiclor niakn tha clalin that after axpnirarnu, 
Ukln. yean to euaiplete, he hu at hut ranched (h. 
(ual of hi* ambliloa. To the dixdar all b*ada aro 
aflka. Thera are noaa which canaot ha cured by tbi* 
remarliBbta remedy. Tho record of tha earae already 
made I* truly muraloua aad • ere It aol for tha hiith 
aUiidlncof the creat phyaiclBn and ItieckuivInclBK 
leBiltuony of tbouaaBil* of dllam* all orvr (be 
uountry It woukl armi loo nUnuruluu* to be t ue. 

There can be no doubt of Ilia doctor'* ..mrelDeM 
In makliiir hla claim* nor caa his cure* he dispuled. 

■ - >*k anymaa. «uuau.nrcblld to Uka 

•lar'a word for It, but haalaJMla ma<ly 
aend free (rial packrairn Of (hi* rreni 
'« (o anyime wlio wtlie* (o him fw II, 
rent .tamp to prepay pcwt.fr*. la * 
haa darted hair to arowlna ot ' 

( It ha* .topped ralllBic hair 


l« d le. b 


STARS,”/( OPERA 


m of tile plot* and the mnsio 

- F.U.I. Wertlter. Carmen, !.«- 

lieacrlD. Alda. Tlie Hu.ueDot*. Tb. Flyln. 
(lutcbroen. Hamlet, LakiiM^ CacHacd. ami (.>r. 
pheu* .lid lUirydH-e. The lemlloK on-ra pnma 
Ionium. Man-ella 8ruiliri. li Riiiioa Kainm. Kinni. 
Cal.*, LlUlan Nonllca. Ulll Lrbinan. ami Nrllle 
Mrllm. are Inlnaluced to (b 


-Bpbk I* 


II, Maa 


a. full ol 


I. Olabe-Datnocnit: 


mi^ It afternrd brlnm to (ha mind many drlUlit- 
FUNK « WABN/ILLS COMPANY, Pabi., NEW YORK 


nheiiihiiisni 


Dr. W. H. VttH. of St Louis, 
Mo., $a/s: 

y TartarUthino romovot or 
mitigatos rhoumatie pains 
promptly and parmananti/. 

“H doas not irritato tha 
s tomach nor produeo any hoar t 
disturbanca. 

“It is thoroughly safa and 
ratiablo. 

"It causas an incraasod dis¬ 
charge Tif uric acid from tha 
first dosa. 

"ft has a pleasant tasta." 

Stud fer ear Free FamphM, tell- 

mg feu how le cure Hheumatiem. 


m Peckitnm, Jtntire I'nb 
•lid liuol^' lu an birretlcaiinu 
NEW REVISED EDITION 

Hirsh’s T&.bul&.ted 
Digest of the Divorce Laws 
of the United States 

Br HUGO HIRSH 

Bbowini; at a iclance, in Uhniu form, the 
divorce law* of every auto in the Uniou, 
fiiirfudini; new liiwe and rrrieiotu to dale. 
Emphatic lado r aeme nt From Jmiit* 
trilUrd Bartlett, Nnpteitir court. New 
York; " It muM lu-«r coni use to lawycra." 

Judice AltonB. Parker,Court of Apiwala, 
Allumi. .N \ . TIn. new edition ahall diid a 
plate in my own libniry." 

Foldiac Chart, Cloth Covar. Prloe. 




I>M n 


oidlJiea all hareproflled by the free nae of 
aew dUravary. W-rbe lo-ilay If you are haio. ir ,o 
hair la falllacoul, or If your hair, eyebrows or ej 
laahwi are this or abort and la a short time you « 
ba eatlrely reatoml. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 

JUST OUT 

THE MISSIONARY REVIEW 

Leading Articles 

lary Ijte 

-«-tetl IJi 

lUrlaa f Boach. 

StliTlmt Mtaaloaary Appaala of tha Laul Ckmtnry. 
Arthur -r. Pleieoa, P.D. 

Joha ChlBamaa 
ThaCrtw* In B 
•Tick K. Bunker. 

Tha KrolulloaofaChliMMBozer. Joha Roan, DD. 
Forelco Dertla la Cblaa. Mary M. Filch. 

Manaoalani aad Purity. Rev. Wi 
M ctBT* etn coev 

PUNK B WAONAUUS COVIPANV, NEW 

Be ada ra of Tai IdTuasar 


l^eley 


Alcohol,' Opium, 
Drug Using.|rj:.r.'.”.‘''- 

|o«IlK^Sf1|'KOp N. Ye 


The* dlM>Me ylriBla r«sMy tol 

S?nrwi^^.!d±i.ri^f"t'',’S::a •-F.XINGTY.XMASH. 

U i C „KKELKV lNHT m TK.. t I ROVInENCr, R. 1. 

^fnr plrtlc 3 irm“" ' I WTiVT II ArK?f,COV?l, 1 


“Some like* 

WorsT^® shoes 

^he more worn^V$)^Hne brighrer.’J 
Busy wives who use S AP © L.I Q 
n.^eVer seem ^o grow o Id.Trv ck cetke - 

Dteart are aifad to mentloo Um pohlicaUoa when writing to advwti.an. 












































A STRAIGHT SHOT 

Brought About by Accident. 

A lady who accidentally began eating Grapc-Nut» 
and quickly discorcri-d the strength that she gained, 
felt disposed to write regarding the food. She says. 
" Grape-Nuts has done so much for me. When I came 
oat of school I was broken down in health from over¬ 
work and nervousness. Every summer dating the hot 
weather I have been practically exhausted and gener¬ 
ally have lost five pounds or over. 

Qoite by accident I began using Crape-Nuts and 
thought 1 liked it very much at first, but the taste 
grew on me so much that I am extravagantly fond of 
It. I ate it oil last summer and wax surprised to find 
that I kept up with plenty of strength, my nerve force 
increased, and I lost no flesh. 

I know exactly what has sustained me for I have 
made no change In my way of living except to take on 
Crape-Nuts. I never tire of it. I always use it with 
cold cream in summer and vrarm cream in winter. 
This is a straightforward, honest letter and I trust it 
will bo of service to yon.” Lucy J. Rowen, Cedar 
Falls, la. 


ReeiMttnd Trtdt 


Annual Sale 

at “The Linen Store** 

Continues throughout the entire month and 
includes exceptional values in 

TkBLE CLOTHS, i to s yards long,50loBiy.ooeach. 
KAPhl.NS, i size, S1.75 to $5,75 a dozen, \ «ze, $i.oo 
toSd.zy a dozen. 

TOWELS. Hemmed Hiukab.sck, $i.so to St.yo dozen. 
TOWELS. Hemstitched H uckaback, Sr 00 to $7.50 dozen. 
LISEM SHEETS, (singte-bed size), S.«.oo to lio.oo pair. 
LI.NE.N SHEETS, (double-bed size), S5.00 to fi 5.00 pair. 
PILLOW cases. $1.00 to S.1.00 pair. 

BLANKETS, 82.75 to 815.00 pair. 

All fresh, reliable goods, and a very wide 
range to select from. 

Ujll MailtrJtri Aert’t owe tartjul atteHtifH. 

m James McCutcheon & Co. 

\'\Y/ i-* West 23d St., N. Y. 

JL 


The Tunnel Disaster 

Will cost THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COilPANY 
many thousands of dollars for Losses and Weekly Indemnity 


CARRY ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF HARTFORD 


The largest Accident Insurance Company in the world. 
Has paid over 373,000 claims for over $25,000,000. 


BMderx of Tux LrrxBi«T tboxOT ora oskwl to nwntioo the puWIcoUoo wlieu writing to odTurtixer*. 


V jooi* le 


























A Weekly Compendium of th e (qn temporaneou5 Thought of the Worldl 

Vol. XXIV., No. 5 . Whole No. 6IS.J _ New York, rKURUARV 1, 1902. _{^keper Copy. lOc. 

»Mi! 


Dr. Van Dyke on Presbyterian Creed Re- 

Tision .154 

Has Science Dimmed the Hope of Immor¬ 
tality? .154 

Statistics of tha Religions Bodies of the 

United States.155 

Mohammedan Missions in the Philippines 156 

Fighting the “ Away-from-Rome ” Moee- 

ment.156 


FOREION TOPICS? 

Australia under her New Constitution 157 
Von Bdlow’s Reply to Chamberlain . 157. 
The Call of Conscription in England . 158 

The Sway of the Empress*Dowager . 158 

Disrespectful German Cartoons of King 

Edward ..158 

• Effect of the Polish Child Floggings on 

the Triple Alliance.159 

The Grand Old Man of Japan . . . 160 
The Flag Affair at Koweit .... 160 

Points of View.160 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY; . 

A Psychological Study of Religious Phe¬ 
nomena .161 

Tales of the Railroad.161 

One of the Fleshly School . . . . 161 

The Ring of True Meta!.161 

A Pastor of the Old School . . . . i6s 

In the Forbidden Land.ids 

M 1 SCBLLANBOU 5 ; 

Books Received.163 

Current Poetry.163 

Personals.165 

More or Less Pungent.166 

Coming Events.167 

Current Events.167 

Chess .. 169 


Enropean Rivalry for American Friend¬ 
ship 

International Amenities in Cartoon 
General Bell’s Reconcentrado Policy . 
Public Sentiment on Aid to Cuba . . 
.Cartoon Glimpses of “ Free Cuba " . 

Prince Henry and the Anarchists . . 
The Democratic Philippine Program . 
Canal Routes and Confusing Newspaper 

» Advice. 

Brusque Manners at the White House, 

and Martin Dooiey. 

Do We Want the Danish West Indies ? 
Topics in Brief. 


LETTERS AND ARTt 

Is the Love-Motive too Prominent in 

Fiction ?. 

Men of Letters as Athletes .... 
“ The English Walt Whitman" . . 

Mrs Patrick Campbell's American Tour 
Bacon Versus Shakespeare, Again . . 
The Outlook for the French Langnage . 
Notes. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION; 

Some Peculiar Results of Wireless Tele- 

r*pl>y.M9 

A Mountain of Salt.149 

Accuracy in Scientific Romance . . . 150 

Plant-Movement.150 

Drilling for Oil In the Ocean ... 150 

The New Nerve-Theory.151 

Thought, Exercise, and the Blood . . 151 
Science Brevities.15a 


THE RBLKilOUS WORLD; 


Are Ministers Egotistical ? . . . 

A Theosophical View of Sacraments 


FtlHK & VnCHAkkS COHPAHY, 

--— 


POBklSHEHS, 30 kAFAYETTE PkACE, Ji. 


I 

re'j 

















































THE LITERARY ElGEST 



TIm Standard •! ExcclUaca-gSth Yaa) 

GAZERS 

OMENTAL TOURS 


WEST INDIES 

UNITED FRUIT CO.’S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 




Thompson’s Ey Wit>r 

Don’t shout 


Brigiit’s Disease 
and Diabetes 

ARE BEING CURED 

by th« Ton 


“Sunset Limited’* 

iTALUT/AL HOTEL ON tTHEBLTl 

To CalifornioL 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 



^shines bright-Iy in'^'House' where 
abolishes dirh but-^Dirh 
and despair are close o/'kin7-Try jbin 
youi’ next- hou8e-cleaning-3E)K&-5^ii.-a 
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I'An Ideal Summer Tour 'JJ 


-RL’SSI A-TME PAR BAST. 


Foreign Tours, 


‘{SlTrSMfepMERfa! 


I We have a series of summer tours to 
Europe sailing from April to August 
Thrf itineraries include England, Scot¬ 
land, Holland, Germany, Switserland, 
Italy, etc. Special parties to the 
British Isles and North Cape. Art 
tour. Archaeological tour to luly 
and Greece. 

N. B.—Oriental party sails Feb. 
13, on S.S. Commmnoealth. There is 
still opportunity to join it. Immediate 
application necessary. 

Cirrttlan rndy anj umt #■« tf/iicatieit. 

H. W. DUNNING 6. CO.. 

Room 107 Confrefatlonal Houm, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


68 


If you have any notion of EVER 
buyinR a fin* edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s complete works, 


FLORIDA 

TAMPA BAY HOTEL 

TAMPA. ri.A. A. C. DICK. M*.nA«*r. 
Dne^DU Omrm «ilk Toif, PintiDx Gnou uMl Tm. 

HntiBg, 6.U.II. faoUiBt ^ M*t>s. 

HOTEL BELLEVIEW 

BCLLEAIR. FLA. HARVEY « WOOD. 

rmtM GoU Couth hi die Saudi. HuiidiiK, driutnf ud 
nUkuC. Throuch PuMrim tut Inlii Mrrioe. 
laTomdcn. rtc., ai j Park Pla«. awl Plaat SyiMw, 


AT ONCE 


Send the COUPON below 


A Shakespearean Classic 


X<*ERK I 
* Shake* 


waxdtojrou an prUito^oopyof* ^ 

“Shakespeare, the Man,’ 

brWallair Bocotiot. Thta lirllllast sad anhii 
eaiay la aold hr otbar puMlahnra at iO cents a cup 
Wlia R «e will imd a fine pbcAoKraTure plate' 
Sbakeappare, and a oolared chromatic plate re 
rewuitlnic a aoenermm on# of the plmra, and hln 
reeardinic th» atody or the playa. Vfe make th 


d. Panuilal. I.e 
Lone, Lelchir 
liar. Gilbert. M 


THE LNlVERSrry SOCIETY (Dept E) 

78 Fifth Avamt. New York. 


JOHN 

WANAMAkOI 


THE WESTERN, , 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

Bcaotifol and healthful locarion, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia F.apreas routes. Full Class- 
teal courses and many electives; 
Ijirge Faculty bnd non-resident lec¬ 
turers. Campus of <15 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year ^^n Sept. 11, 

1901. Number limitedi Address 

LF.ILA S. McKEE. Ph.D., PresUtHt. 

Readers o( Tui Lima 


send that cotiponn^^^ 


New YorK 
PhilAdelphit 
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ONLY 126 SETS 


In making our January Inventory we find in stock a few sets of 
Criterion Library (in doth only) of which the bindings are slightly 
rubbed—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to 
prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular price of $j6 a 
set. There being only a limited number of these sets, we shall not 
go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have decided to let them 
go on easy payments of |i.oo down and $i. 3 S per month until paid 
for—less than half regular price. BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 
therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving readers who desire 
48 charming and instructive volumes, containing 17,000 pages of 
the best writings of the world, may now secure these special acts 
at about cost of making. 

JUST NOW ONLY 

They e».re Yours for a. Lifetime this Cecsy We».y. 

$1 Dowrt. a.rvd 

$1.25 Ol. Morvth. 

WE GUARANTEE 

that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the bind¬ 
ing, .are precisely the same as those sold at full prices ; yet we cannot 
offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be your gain. This 
is Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly 
high-class standard publication. It can never be duplicated 
under any circumstances whatsoever. For those persons who 
enjoy history, biography, adventure, fiction, poetry, and travel, 
this is a really wonderful opportunity. 

WHAT THE CRITERION LIBR-AR.Y IS. 

Serious attention has been given to the selection of this library; 
it embraces history, biography, adventure, fiction, poetry, and 
travel. Each volume is an authority upon the field it covers, and 
is written in an entertaining style. With this library in your 
house no one need pass a dull evening, for all can find something 
here to Interest and instruct them. 

The set consists of forty-eight volumes, well printed upon 
special book paper, attracGvely bound In red cloth of special 
weave, with appropriate designs upon the cover in two colors. 
It is a well-made book In every respect, and one that will give 
entire satisfaction. 



48 VOLUMES. 


kuaftell*! Uleol C 


Thilclxr't ol tlbc Indians .. 


nes'f Huiiiry of < Iwu)^ 
.Jt*» lilt ol Lord Dyron... 
Dorcf't lJU ol Fredmck th 


>ivtopurra Ptrilottt Advroiurrs. 
larrows't Ule ol Peter the Great, 
^aaldnijc’* WashinKtoo.... 

—■son's Histofyol Charles V 
_■ Cmys aod Locks on the I 

Horan's Moon In Sciain. 

Heir* l4fe nl Marv l^iccn ol^As._. 


's Lileand WHungsof OUrerGoldiinith 




tiS of JoluiBon, with SHcctu 

.... 

's Hulorr’ ol Napt^po’s LajtedllUHD to 


Croljr'i IJf* «f (WuTt. 
iW.indCkrk.'.'^ 

Ilallwk-i SclKtmu In 
Fnwlon’. Uw. o( An« 

Hu.h'. UU Mohunmed.. 

Scull'. L«ll<n oa l>«lw,BnJa,{y aail 


n British Port... 




HOW TO SECVKE THIS GRXAT BARGAIN. 

Send ft to the addreaa hchiw, and Milre eel nf forty-eiclti euperb v«lurnr«, tx-pund In eheh, will he 
forwarded. The haUnre h to be paid at rate of ft rj m.>ntlily lor one year. The first ^ynent !■ 
only Si. In tcndtng >*our fine payiniat pliaae iodkate how you wtih the ralomeA aent, aa im chargea 
lor delivary mnst be peid bjMhe purchaaer. Kemitiancea received after this tpedal lot ia axhauated will 
ba intmedialclr returned. The Hmitcd flock at owr dupoftal cannot last long. To protect onrvelvea 
againk bottk ilealm.tic., we imiat decline to lend more than i aetto any one party, arxi in e^eryoaewa 
moat rtiiidre thv full name end aildrena ol eedi peraon receklnR a net. We have only one ftyle of bind* 
log (doihl. Order at once,^ to make eara. The aixiulute cunridence that the work wrill be itioreiigbly 
apjtreciBied. bighlj valued, and cheerfulty fur. i« dearly aliown by aeading auch a valuable m nl 
books, tile ojbscnption price of which ia y|(u on an advance payment ol only |i. Money refunded il 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

EUROPEAN RIVALRY FOR AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP. 

T here seems to be mure excitement in London, Berlin, 
Paris. Vienna, and St. Peiersburg over the question, what 
Power was most friendly to the Uiiilctl States during the war 
with Spain, than there is in this country. Our papers look at the 
dispute very philosophically; some of them even liumorotisly. 
“Doubtless tve shall be told presently.” remarks the Detroit 
Jourmtl, “that Austria bad to be chloroformed or hypnotized 
before she undertook the round robin for iiitery-ention," and "it 
remains now for Spain to deny that she ever hat] a war with us ; 
or, if she had, to protest that it was an arrangement lietween tlie 
two countries to get up a little fighting that would give a nnmbcr 
of worthy officers in the army and navy a chance for promotion." 

The dispute was started by the British Foreign Office, which 
stated, in Parliament and later to an Associated Press represen¬ 
tative. that Great Britain was approached by another European 
Power, when our war with Spain was imminent, with a proposi¬ 
tion "to send a collective n«te to the United States, the purport 
of which, however polite the wording, must naturally have been 
that of a threat." Great Britain, the Foreign Office official con¬ 
tinued, liad "eveiy reason to believe that this Power was merely 
put forward as a sort of buffer, in order to sound us, and that 
France, Germany, and Russia were behind her." It is generally 
assumed that this unnamed Power, which was thus to act simul¬ 
taneously as a buder and a lead-lino, was Austria, and reports 
from Vienna say that Austria did take the initiative in the (leace 
movement, on account of the relationship between the Austrian 
and Spanish dynostie-s, but not with any unfriendly intentions 
toward the United States. This movement towanl a remon¬ 
strance, according to the British statement, was abruptly stopped 
by Great Briuin, which "deliberately put down her foot" upon 
tbo enterprise. The British insinuations in regard to Prance, 
Germany, and Russia have brought out prompt denials. Ger¬ 
many, according to a statement fn>m its Foreign Office, "main- 
tnined a negative attitude toward such suggestions [of interven¬ 
tion], and made known its negative standpoint whenever occasion 
offered." Prance, we are told officially, "did not back up the 
proposal" referred to, and "took no tnitiative in any suggestion 
tending to put pressure on the United States, nor at any time 


encouraged Spain to resistance." Her "attitude throughout was 
friendly to the United Slates as well a.s to Sp.sin, her ardent de¬ 
sire being to avert war." Russia, which has always claimed to 
ho America's best friend, has not noticetl the British insinuation, 
but the French official quoted above says that while all the Pow¬ 
ers were waiting to sec what the others would do about the propo¬ 
sition, "Russia clinched the matter by the late Count Mtiravicff's 
blunt rejection of the pro|HisBl." 

Some |>apers express the lielief that Britain's object in stirring 
up this matter at this lime is to arouse ill-feeling lietween the 
United States and the continental countries, especially Ger¬ 
many ; but if this sti.spicion is correct, the effort, to judge from 
the newspaper comment, is not very successful. The Brooklyn 
EagU says that "for Austria we have no ill-will." and "her 
course in the matter was natural, if not commendable," while 
"for Germany we have 11 high regard, which is now l>eing inten¬ 
sified by the approaching visit to these shores of a distinguished 
and accomplisheil member of her reigning family." The New 
York Tribunt says: "We can not cxi>cct all Euroiiean countries 
to side with us against one of their own number any more than 
they can expect us always to side with them against some Amer¬ 
ican state. It would bo unreasonable for us to cherish wrath 
against them for sympathizing with Spain, just as it would be 
for them to l>e angry with us for standing by Mexico in 1S65-67 
and by Venezuela in 1S95.” " In tbc light of the despatches from 
Vienna, Berlin, and Paris," remarks the Baltimore Sun, "there 
seems to be no ground for the assumption that the United States 
was in serious danger of being coerced by a Eitrojiean coalition 
in iSqS; and if there was no danger, we are assuredly under no 
overwhelming obligations to Great Britain for preventing some¬ 
thing which would never have happened." "Even it England 
had done wliat she claims, and which is very much to be doubted, 
in view of all the statements," thinks the Pittsburg Dispatih. 
"Americans have surely lieen told of it often enough; Russia 
has not continually cast up to us what she did for the Union 
dnring tho War of the Rebellion, when England was so ready to 
assist in the destruction of the republic." One effect of the fling 
at Russia, in fact. Inis been to bring back to mind Russia's 
friendly attitude toward us during the Civil War, in contrast 
with England's attitude at that time. The Chicago Evening 
Post says: "Wo value England's good-will as manifested at 
that critical juncture, hut it is quite likely that we had two 
friends among the nations, and that Russia was the other. This 
discovery could but gratify us, and it would be perfectly con¬ 
sistent with Russia's earlier services to and friendship for the 
United States." And the Providenceobserves; "Amer¬ 
icans should not enlarge too much u|)oii international friends and 
foes in an invidious spirit, but we have not forgotten tliat Fraiicrr 
was our friend in the Revolution; we know that neither France 
nor Great Britain was our friend in the Civil War; we may re¬ 
call pleasurably that Russia played us a good turn in that strug¬ 
gle : and, as we extend our tlianks to England for standing hy 
us in ift98, we must, until M. Hanotaux's contention is dis¬ 
proved. bear in mind that Russia, also, refused to take the side 
of Spain." Great Britain comes in too. however, for a share of 
the bouqnets. The Chicago Arzi’s recalls the spirit shown by 
the British admiral in Manila Bay in the spring and summer of 
i8g8. and the New York Mail and E-xpress says that Great Brit¬ 
ain's service to us in the Spanish war " was certainly rendered 
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and WM “real and angrudging.” and addx that our (icople do not 
forget Eucb things. 

The Pittsburg GastUt says; 

“ It does not matter so much to us what the disposition of Eo* 
rope was. so mueh as what the disposition of Europe is. All the 
nations of Europe are now anxious for American friendship, not 
for the benehts they may confer on us. but because our good-wtil 
is a valuable asset. International relations, so far as the men 
who have the star parts are conoemed, arc essentially conimer- 
eiah International friendships are for value received or hoped 
for. 'To him tbnt hath shall be given,' and the nation that has 
nothing is in danger of having taken away from it even that 
which it has. The quarrel as to who was our first friend and 
who is onr best friend in Europe is a strictly European quarrel 
in which it is not necessary fur the United States to mix. We 
are glad to have the nations of the earth competing for our friend¬ 
ship, but we have no need to pick a winner, even if we do remem¬ 
ber with pleasure many of the courtesies of England during onr 
war with Spain, and while we give a glad welcome to the brother 
of the Kaiser when he comes as the incarnation of German good¬ 
will.” 


GENERAL BELL’S RECONCENTRADO POLICY. 

S OME vigorous protests and rather cnustic critieism greet the 
news that Brig.-Gen. James K. Bell has adopted the recon¬ 
centration policy in Batangas province in Luton. The New York 
Evtuing Post suggests that we wire an ajmlogy to General Wey- 
Icr. and the Diario «/r At .lAixnii (Havana) remarks; “How 
scandalised were the Americans and the English over all that 
happened In Cuba, and particularly over the rcconcentration 
system under Weyler! How humane, how charitable, how sen¬ 
sitive were those Anglo-Saxons! And what savages, what bar¬ 
barians, what eruel boasts we Latins were! O you hypocrites!" 
The Philadelphia Ltdgtr (Ind. Rep.) asks; “Who would have 
supimsed on the 6th of December. 1897, when President McKin¬ 
ley stated in a formal message to Congre.ss, that ‘ the emcl policy 
■of concentration pursued by Weyler in Ctibn ‘ was not civilised 
warfare, that the same policy would be, only four years later, 
adopted and pursued as the jMilicy of the United States in the 
Philippines? Time does truly work wonders; but when or 
where has it worked a greater wonder than this?” 

Two papers that have supported the Republican expansion 
policy right along are the Baltimore Amtruaii and the Detroit 


Journal, But this latest news seems to be too mueb for them. 
Tht Am<ri(an says: 

“And now we have come to it. With what astouishnieut do 
we read that a general of our army in the far-off Philippines has 
actually aped Weyler and Kitefaeuer? Here in this country, 
u'bere we have held our heads so high and so prised the enco¬ 
miums slMwered upon us for our ministrations to a suffering bn- 
manity, we have actually come to do the thing we went to war 
to banish. Our good name is dearer than all the islands of the 
sea. In the name of all that is best in our humanity, civilisa¬ 
tion. and patriotism, let the Government at Washington erase 
this stain before It becomes fixed and inerasable.” 

The Journal%ocB still further. It says. 

“The acknowledged failure of civil government in Batangas 
must give us (muse. When is the war in even Luson to end 7 
When are the natives to become convinced that resistance is fu¬ 
tile? When, supposing they liecome convinced, are their protes¬ 
tations of loyalty to be det>cnded on ? When, in short, is the 
policy of force to win us the respect and affection of a people who 
are saying almost unanimously that they do not like us and our 
ways and that they wish to be loft to themselves? 

“Supposing we have the Filipinos conquered, what then? 
Charles Francis Adams recently mo<lc the point that the history 
of the world can be searched in vain for an example of a people 
raised to the standard necessaiy for self-government under tute¬ 
lage of a foreign nation. India would be leasable to govern itself 
now than it was a century ago. The Ensi Indian is still a ward. 
In the most precious attributes of citixensliip, such as we pride 
ourselves on and for the use of which wc fought, he is worse off 
than ever. 

“Can we reap from the seed we are sowing in the Philippines 
such a growth as Mexico, returned by us to its people after cap¬ 
ture, affords of nntionni development by our example—not by 
our force? That is the question, and it is important to have it 
answered.” 

General Bell finds a defender, however, in the Boston Journal. 
which says; 

“The retoneenlrado' has an ugly sound In American 

ears, but. after all. the question of whether it is a harsh method 
or not depends upon the way in which it is enforced. The hard¬ 
ship to the Filipinos of Batangas is not in the mere leaving of 
their homes, which are structures of straw and branches, only a 
little more elaborate than Indian wigwams. They can endure 
that, and perha|>s profit by compulsory removal from abodes 
that long use and neglect have made unwholesome. 

"If the people are well fed and comfortably boused, and if they 
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have gootl medical attendance, it ic prolMtble that thesie Filipinos 
will live just as comfortably as at home, and be even more 
exempt from deadly maladies. General ClialTee is not a Weyler 
nor a Kitchener. He is a better soldier, but, like Lawton before 
him, be i.h a man of great, warm heart. When lie has collected 
the Bataiigaa peasantry about his garrison towns lie will see that 
they are fed and sheltered according to American ideas, whieh 
means thnt ii large proportion of these people will be better off 
tbau they ever have been in their lives. The only harshness 
will be the restraint of their freedom, and this is seemingly inev¬ 
itable. 

“Over niae>tentlis of the surface of the Philippine archipelago 
tranquillity prevails, and Ainericaiis and natives are working 
harmoniously together. In the truculent oiie-teuth—in Itiit.in- 
gas Province, Samar. Leyte, and in one or two districts else¬ 
where—there still lingers a guerilla warfare like that which 
plagucil our iMirder Slates for some months after the Confederate 
armies had surrendered. General Bell is ujiplying in Bataiigas 
the same Geueral Order lou which was enforced in the Civil War 
in thi! United Stales, lie is treating the guerillas exactly as 
Lincoln .md Grant treated them. It is a species of surgery 
which will have the certain cfTect of preventing far more suffer¬ 
ing that it temporarily causes.'' 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT ON AID TO CUBA. 

V ERY few newspapers arc opposing the recommendation 
ronde by President Risisevclt, Secretary Root, nnil Gen¬ 
eral Wood that Cuban sugar and tobacco be admitted free or at 
a reduced tariff rate. Yet it is considered doubtful if Congress 
will do anything for G;e island. The proposed tariff reduction 
is resisted by the sugar journals, by the New York Prtn, the 
most uncompromising protectionist pa|>er in the country, and by 
some of the jiapers published in the canc and beet sugar regions 
of Louisiana. Michigan, the Pacitic coast, and Hawaii. The 
New Orleans Pieayunt iDcm.) and Timfs-nfmotrat (Ueni.) 
stand with the San Francisco Call (Rep.) and Chroniclt iRcp.) 
in resisting any tariff reduction that may injure the American 
sugar Industry. The Seattle Posl-lattlligenttr (Rep.) declares 
that "the appcicls for the free entry of Cuban sugar arc largely 
made u|)oa sentimental grounds." and considers the proposition 
« doubtful one. The Hetniit Joarnal (Rep.) says; 

"Why, for the sake of the Cuban, with the fruits of perpetuni 
summer and the richest known soil always around him, should 
the beet-sugar gfrower be the only giver of clmrity? It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. True. But being more blessed, 
why be selhsh in dis|iensiiig the blessing? Why not permit the 
people of the United States as a whole to give? Wc have an 
immense surplus in the treasury that was created by war taxes. 


1.3!» 

the relief of Cuba being included in one of the war nicnsuies If 
the Cuban cane-sugar grower is flying tlie signal of reni distress, 
let us take from that surplus, already collected of the people, and 
give to him ns he needs. Duu't narrow the privilege of giving, 
or bring suttcring on just one industry at home, for the benefit 
of a like industry in a foreign land." 

The Honolulu lii’tHing DulUtin says 

"Hawaii contemplates Cuban reciprocity with much the same 
feeling that it would a threatening vandal liorilc aiming to rob 
its |ieopIc of their enmings, their sources of hvelihuud, and ninke 
of their productive fields a barren waste." 

On Cuba's side is a lung array of influential journals. Ex 
President Cleveland is out. too. vvith ii strung letter in favor of 
Cuban reciprocity, a letter that brings out the remark, however, 
that the cx-Prcsidciit's hamnier-and tongs way of going at things 
has sometimes hurt the causes he has tried to help. The New 
York Tribune, a protectionist journal of high rank, declares that 
"there is really no logical ground for opposition to the proposed 
reciprocity"; and the New York Sutt (Rep.) says that the policy 
is “derannded by fair dcniing ns well ns by common sense." 
“We do not see." remarks the New York 'limes (lni1.)."bow 
any honorable American can reject this appeal." and the New 
York Commettial Atlvertiser (Rep.) takes a similar view. The 
New York World (Ind. Hem.) thinks we ought not to allow this 
policy to be obstructed by"n mere handful of protected bcct- 
growers and canc growers, who care nothing for Cuba, nothing 
for the millions of American sugar consumers, nor for anything 
else but'their own piwkets all the time.’" And the New York 
Mail and Hipress (Rep.) says: 

“Cuba would simply be taken into our range of protection 
without breaking it down, and until that island and the L'nitcd 
States, with its dependencies, produced all the sugar our market 
would take, the protective barrier would remain unirapnired. If 
anybody suffered, it would be the foreign sugar-makers, upon 
whom we now partly depend for our supply." 

The view of these pa|>ers is that if we deny help to Cuba, the 
island will be prostrated financially, and disorder may follow; 
while if we grant a reduction in tariff, the island will be saved 
from ruin, and our domestic sugar industry will not be hurt. 
Little more than onc-tliinl of the sugar we nse is grown in this 
country; the rest must come from abroad, more than half of it 
from Cuba, and it is argued thnt the ndraission of the Cuban 
sugar at a reduced rate will not hurt the home industry. "A Cuba 
prostrated commercially by our restrictionB. despondent and in 
a mood akin to desperation.” says the Boston Tranttripl (Rep.), 
"might become a Philippine problem right at our doors, with all 
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its ugliness and all its vexations.'’ "There is no good economic 
reason, present or prospective, why the Cubans should not b« 
favored,” thinks the Chicago HecorJ^Heralti (Ind. Kep.), and 
the Chicago Tribune says of our sugar-growers that "nothing 
but an insaue, short-sighted seliisbness induces them to take the 
unjust and immoral stand they do concerning this question.” 
Tile Chicago .Vcti'x (Ind.) Iiclicvcs that the same sentiments that 
prompte<l us to give Cuba freetlom should now prompt us to give 
her fair dealing, and the Chicago Ex’ening Post thinks we can 
better afford to bear the war taxes a little longer than to refuse 
help to Cuba. The Philadelphia Lettger (Ind. Rep.) remarks 
that "when Congressmen say that they are uncertain or unde¬ 
cided whether they shall make auy concessions to Cuba they 
may represent one <>r two home interests, but it is doubtful if 
they represent their constituents or their country." “By treat¬ 
ing the Cubans properly, wo shall derive as much from them as 
they from us," thinks the Washington Htur (Ind.) ; and the iJo- 
troit .\ews (Ind.) says: “'I'lie sugar interests in tiie United 
States must quit .sentimental talk. They must drop the bogie- 
man and come down to business, just the same a.s the growers of 
wheat, apples, (lotatoes, and fruit have done. They are entitled 
to reasonable protection, but they must not forget that the con¬ 
sumers, who number i,ooo to > against the producers of sugitr, 
have some rights." 

A Cnban view of the matter may be seen in the following com¬ 
ment hy La Luc ha (Havana) ; 

"What will be the useof having given us Don Tomas as presi¬ 
dent if ho is to come to rule over an island which will be bank¬ 
rupt ? Don Tomas, as ho is the choice of the American Govern¬ 
ment. should bo an excellent man, but he will be unable to do 
anything useful if he is without money. 

“Of what use would all the freedom im.-iginahlo be to Cuba 
without the means to live?. 

"There would be a certain element of comicality that Cuba, 
after all that has bapireiicd here, after all the talk of humanity 
and heroism, .should be worse off under the Cuban flag and the 
protectorate of the Unitecl States than under the rejected Hag <if 
Spain. 

"So doubt Spanish methods were old and unprogressive, but 
when those who are never content and never will be under any 
regime are eliniiiiated, it lias to bo admitted that the majority, 
and among them the better and more industrious people of the 
island, were content enough not to prefer putting the whole 
machine out of joint in order to try to attain the ideal of the 
minority. 

"The alternative was forced upon them, however, probably it 
had to come, and if it does not bring increased prosperity, the 
lalx>r and sacrifice and the sentiment will have l>cen in vain," 

Prince Henry and the Anarchists.— The Anarchist 
pajrers, especially Lree Society, of Chicago, and freikeit, of 
New York, have recently published threats against Prince 
Henry, who is to visit this country. Freikeit, in one of its late 
issues, publishes a page of denunciation of the Prince, the Ian- 
gtiago of which, according to the Baltimore American, “is of 
vulgar character and is of a kind that might lead a weak-minded 
fellow to consider it his duty to do harm to the royal visitor." The 
Brooklyn Eagte says; 

"What these madmen and idiots in Chicago exi>ect to accom¬ 
plish in an attack on the German Prince is not worth going into, 
for tliey know Ics.s than any one else: but tiio fact that they are 
inciting violence justiHe.s a close watch of them, and to .seclude 
them in jails during the royal visit would bo only n sensible 
measure of protection. It is, to be sure, u satlsf.'iction to know 
that there is not an American in the whole band, yet if the Prince 
were to bo hurt while in this conntry too many of bis people 
would Charge the outrage iii>on his hosts, and instead of being 
lessened the friction that has from time to time been manifest 
between this country and Gerniany would be incrc.tsed. But no 
aiich ait.ack must be made. Chicago will be held accountable for 
every untoward act and utterance of the wrongheads whom it 


shelters, and if it becomes necessary to put every one of them 
behind tlie bars while the Prince is inspecting the stock yards, 
the sausage factories, the |)ost-office, the sewer, and the other 
Ireauties in the metropolis of the Middle West, let them be placed 
there." 


THE DEMOCRATIC PHILIPPINE PROGRAM. 

NTEREST in the Philippine problem has been revived by the 
speech of President Sehurmau ii) Boston, In which he comes 
ont for Philippine indc|icndence; by the report that General Bell 
has adopted reconcentration methods in Batangas province; 
and by the formulation of a dclinite Philippine program by the 
Democratic members of the Senate. Dr. Schurman, who, it will 
lie remembered, was president of the first Philippine commission, 
said that "President Roosevelt really means that the Filipinos 
shall have such independence ns the American people have,"and 
he said that he saw " no other course but grown liberty, culmi¬ 
nating in independence." The program of the Democratic Sena¬ 
tors is in the form of an amendment to the Philippine revenue 
hill. They move to strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
substitute the following: 

•* (I) That the United States relinquish all claim to sos-ereiguty 
over the Philippines, 'subject to the provisiomi hereinafter set 
forth.' 

“ (2) That from and after the passage of this act the Philippine 
Islands shall be foreign territory, and all gixals entering the 
United States therefrom shall be subject to the same duties, cus¬ 
toms. and imposts as are now or may be hereafter prescriberl by 
law for gcKKls entered from other foreign countries; provided, 
that during the temporary occupation of the islands all trade be¬ 
tween them and the United States shall be free. 

" (3) That the United States shall continue to occupy the archi- 
liel.ngo until the Filipinos have formed for themselves a stable 
government, and until sufficient guarantees have been obtained 
fur the iierformance of our treaty obligations with Spain, and for 
the safety of those inhabitants who have adhered to the United 
States. 

“ (4) That as soon as these results have been accomplished, it 
is declared to be the piiriiose of the United States to withdraw 
from the Philippines, and leave the government, control, and sov¬ 
ereignty thereof to the inhabitants, retaining only such military, 
naval, and coaling-stations as may be designatcil by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States." 

Most of the Democratic and anti-expansionist jNipcrs accept 
these resointions as "American, jnst, and expedient," as the 
Pittsburg/’nxf calls them ; hut there is little or no argument on 
the matter that is new. The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
says; 

"This announced policy will recommend itself not only as true 
Democracy and genuine Americanism, but as wise and proper in 
every respect, for no one has shown the slightest reason why the 
Filipinofl should receive different treatment from the Cubans. 
On the contrary, it would seem that the reasons (or our relin¬ 
quishing control of the archipelago are stronger than those for 
giving the Cubans independence. The Philippines are farther 
away, more difficult to control, having little communication with 
us. whereas Cuba is commercially a part of this country: and 
the fact that the natives are of an alien and inferior race renders 
any amalgamation or assimilation impossible, whereas most of 
the Cubans are Aryans, like us.” 

A number of Democratic iwipcrs, such as the New York Jour¬ 
nal, the Atlanta Constitution, and the Louisville Courtet-Jour- 
nal, look U|)on our retention of the Philippines without disfavor. 
The Courier-Journal thinks there cun be no question that civili¬ 
sation will be the gainer as the result of our expansion policy. 
It says; " We have tlie Philippines with us for good, as a matter 
of fact, and nothing that Mr. Hoar and all the others who chal¬ 
lenge our occupation of the islands can .say or do will alter that 
essential position. Nor can any question the good that lias been 
done wherever Anglo-Saxon civilisation has extended." 
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CANAL ROUTES AND CONFUSING NEWS¬ 
PAPER ADVICE. 

S ELDOM have the ne\vspat>ers of this country eiitenainetl 
such a bcwilderinKly varictl assortment of opinions on any 
great public topic as they now display on the question of a route 
for the isthmian canal. About the only proi>*>sition that seems 
too preposterous to get the support of any paper is the “ D.'iricn 
route,** with a tunnel six or seven miles long through the Andes 
Mountains, the shi)>s to be towed through by an electric trolley 
arrangement. To believe some pajiers, the N'icaraguan route 
is too long an<l tortuous, and is subject to terrible earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions; to believe others, the mloption of the 
Panama route would involve us in financial tangles with Prance, 
the soil along the route will not hold water, and the fierce revo. 
lutionists will cx|>o-.e the ships to constniit danger. Wo arc 
warned, on the one hand, that if wc build the canal across Nica¬ 
ragua. Prance will build a slioiter one across Punaina, and steal 
all the traflic; on the other liaud, we are told that if wc build 
across Panama, .some other Power will buiiil across Nicaragua, 
and thus have a line of conimnnication nearer the I'nited States 
than ours, which, wo arc told, would be fatiil in war. In this 
dilemma a number of papers urge that Congress appropri.'ite the 
money for n cumil. and leave the choice of nnile to the President; 
while others arc witling to wait ii year or more while the whole 
.subject of route is investigated again. Still other papers are 
driven to despair, and are doubting if Congress will reucli any 
conclusion this session. "There seems now no ]>ruspect of any 
action by Congress during the prescut session toward definite 
canal legislation," thinks the New Orleans Puajruitt (Deni.), 
"and the matter may be considered as dormant if nut dead for 
the present." And the Jacksonville Times-i'nwn {Dem.) says: 
“It would re.-illy seem that we must have a Ifeinocratic Admin- 
istratiun before wc can dig the canal." A few papers oppose the 
entire canal project. 

A good deal of this confusion seems to have been caused by 
the offer of the Panama Company to sell out for $40,000,000. and 
by the unanimous opinion of the canal commission that, .'ll this 
price, the Panama route is "the most practicable and feasible." 



-Ttu Minneapolis Times. 


A careful examination of the press comment seems to show that 
many more papers now favor the Panama route than favor the 
one across Nicaragua, altho a still larger number do not declare 
outsiKikenly for either. 


" No interoceanic canal is possible in Nicaragua that will suit 
tile )iur)x>ses of commerce." declares the Baltimore American, and 
"any canal built there for such purjioscs would cost an amount 
of money surpassing the wildest dreams of the most reckless 
speculator on earth." The Hartford limes says similarly; "The 
absurdity of pushing giant ocean steamers 1S7 miles 'across lots' 
between two oceans, throiigli a narrow and siiiiitms waterway 
with nine locks, is so absurd fruili a commercial point of view 
that it ought to be 
laughed out of the 
halls of Congress." 

Ami the Nashville 
elmericitn believes 
that the adoption of 
the Nicaraguan 
route would bare 
been "a colossal 
blunder, one that 
might have led to 
the expenditure of 
untold millions and 
the eventual loss of 
every dollar of it by 
the completion of 
the Panama route 
by Prance or some 
other European 
Power." Some of 
the otberpapers that 
favor the Pan.tma sksator jnnw t. mohoas. op ai.a«ama. 
route are the New ChAtrman of ilio senate t'nmmiltee uo Inter. 

,, , ,, „ . nceanic Caiutls. and leading advwate uf tlic 

\ ork Evening Post. Nicarngna route, 
the Boston Herald, 

the Philadelphia Times, the Pittsburg Dispatch, the Chicago 
I'.zieniitf' Post, the Now Orleans Ttmes-Democrat, and the St. 

Paul Pioneer Press. 

The New York Journal is strenuously opposed to buying the 
"Panama muddle." It remarks: 

"Talk alwut buying a lawsuit—the purcha.se of Hie Panama 
Canal would be buying a revolution. Apparently the only way 
in which we could secure a satisfactory concession from Coloni. 
bia would be to go down there, take the contending statesmen 
by the necks, and hold ;i batch of them in uttiec long enough to 
get a contract signed. 

"Therofuro, while the esscntiiil thing is to have a canal SOME. 
WHERE, the only plan that promises a certainty of having it 
ANYWHERE is to dig it lit Nicaragua. And if tho Adminis. 
tration did not think so. why was it so anxious to conclude the 
llay-Pauucefute treaty?" 

The Chronicle, of Son Francisco, a city that is vitally inter¬ 
ested in the question, dccl.'ircs that the canal commission's rec¬ 
ommendation “should have no weighti" and goes on to say: 

"Tho interests of Pacific ports and the Mississipjii valley de¬ 
mand the Nicaragua route, iind the interests uf tho entire United 
States demand it, for 011 coastwise trade the Nicaragua route is 
shorter even for Atlantic jMirts. The coastwise trade is the trade 
whose interests should control, and tho Nicaragua route should 
be chosen oven if it will tend to build up the foreign commerce 
of New Orleans and Galveston. Nobody is in a ]»sition to say 
that a faalf<entury hence the United States will be able or desire 
to prevent a European Power from building a second canal at 
Nicaragua. It is certain that Nicaragua will at any time con¬ 
sent to tho enterprise, and that within fifty years there will be 
Euro|>ean Powers with money to build the canal if military rea¬ 
sons require it, and a war to prevent its construction will cost 
more than the profits of half a doxen canals. These arc the con¬ 
trolling factors in the case, and should determine the location re¬ 
gardless of any other considerations whatever. It is not a case 
where expert advice is required. Experts are always controlled 
by considerations pertaining to their profession. An engineer 
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will i>rel«r the route which presents the mo«t interentiag engi- 
nceriug problems. 

•• Let no one imagine that the interests ot the people are para¬ 
mount at Washington. We do not mean that the majority of 
Congressmen are not honest, for they are. Private interests, 
however, are on the sjiot to deceive with one-sided views backed 
up by *cx]»ert advice." In this way Congressmen are misled. 
The mere putting oil of the beginning of tho work which is in¬ 
volved even in iiegntintious with Colombia will well pay the 
transcontinental roads lor their expense in helping Panama.” 

"Let the Pre.sident select the mute, now that expert investiga¬ 
tion has accumulated nil the fiicts,"says the Pittsburg Chronicit- 
leUgrafth ; and the lt>>ston AiU'frther thinks that “it stands 
to reason that a l>elt«r bargain can be made by leaving the Pres¬ 
ident free to deal with the Nieuragiiii people, or with the Panama 
people, at his discrctiou, than by tying his hands in advance by 
a snap judgment and a hard-and-fast decision on the piirt of 
Congress." Tho Philadelphia I'rns expresses a like opinion, 
and the Atlanta Constitutinii (which seldom agrees with T/tt 
I'rfst on any topic) believes tli.it Congress should devolve tho 
details of the canal’s "location, control, and completioii niton the 
I'resitlent, or upon a commission t<i lie named by him.” 

The Chicago AVjk’j. the New York Il’irrM, the Kansas City 
Jiturnal, the Brooklyn and the Milwaukee 

/ttui nal think that It will be Iwtler to go slow and st.nrt right 
when we do start, than to blunder by too much haste. "Tlic im¬ 
portant thing in such a stupendous undertaking,” says The 
Slandard- Union, **is to decide and st.irt right. An additional 
year's delay is a small matter in coinparisoa.” 


BRUSQUE MANNERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
AND MARTIN DOOLEY. 

HERR has ireen a noticc.iblo change in tho White House 
anecdotes told by tho Washington corres|>ondenls since 
the President’s famous interview with General Miles and the 
press criticisms on it. Before that time we were told of a Su¬ 
premo Court justice who went to see the President nlxnit a |>oii- 
tion for his son. and who was told in a tone of voice heard by 
everybody around tli.tt his son must pmve his htness for the 
place just as anybody else must. We were told of a Seiialor who 
called to see about the retention of one of his friends in office, 
aud who prefaced his remarks by saying tli-st he Intd the man’s 
resignation in his pocket. Tho I'resulcnt, it was said, inter¬ 
rupted the Senator with the remark that he was glad to hear it, 
and with a direction to Secretary C»rtelyoii to wire his aceep- 
laiico of the resignation. Then came tho public reprimand of 
the Lieutenant General of tlie army, which called out some se¬ 
vere comment from the nrmy and navy press and many of the 
daily papers. Sinco tlien, stories of brusquo manners at the 
White House have been notieealily alisent. ahho none of tlie cor- 
respondcuts lias rcportctl any sharp change in tho President’s 
demeanor. * 

“Mr. Dooley ” hits off the Miles incident and the President’s 
alleged method of dispensing discipline in part as follows; 

"There was me friiid. Giu’ral .Miles. No more gallant sttjer 
iver dhrew Ins soord to cut out n pattern f’r a coat thin Gin’ral 
Miles. He’s hunted th’ Apaehy. th’ Sioux, th* Arapahoo, th’ 
Cnmanchee. th' CongresHtinin. an’ other savages iv th' plain: 
he’s faced death an' promotion in ivry form, an' no harm come 
to him till he wint up th' White House stairs, or maybe 'twas 
till ho come down. Annyllow, Gin’r.i1 >1 ilcs was pursooin' th’ 
tliriie coorso iv a nacliral wairyor an’ enlightenin’ th’ wurruld 
on th’ thing* he happened to think iv. 

■”Twas that got him into tlirouble. Wan day afther inspictin’ 
tir uriny, Gin’ral Miles gave a clnit to wan iv his fav’rite jour¬ 
nals on what he thought about th’navy, him bein’a great au¬ 
thority on navy affairs hefure steam come in. I don’t know 
what th’ divvle lie said, an’ I tloii’t care, f’r me mind was made 
up long ago. an* ivrt-body that don’t agree with me is ayether a 


Schley man or a Sampson man an’ little betther thin a thraitor 
or a cow’rd at that. But annyhow he give hi* opinyioo, an' 
afther givin’ it he got his bonnet out. had a goold beater in to fix 
up tb' epylets. got th' ilictbric lights goin' in th' button*, found 
th' right pair iv blue an' pink pants, pulled on th' shoes with 
th' silver bells, haruessed to his manly hips th' soord with th' 
forget-me-nots on th' handle, an' pranced over to th' White 
House. As he wint up th' hall lie noticed an atnio.sphere ir 
what Hogan calls cold hatoor. fr wan Iv th' durekeepers said 
th' Prisidint wasn't home an' another lightly kicked him as be 
passed, but like a sojer he wint on to th’ cast room where Mr, 
Rosenfelt, th' pa-apers tells me. shtud in front iv th’ fireplace. 



by Consunlin Mskowtliv. Die Kiissisn Court iwiatvr. The peintms u 
now on exhibition in .New Yolk, and Is lbs personal properly of Ihe I’rf»i. 
dent. 

nervously pluckin’ Siciety Gage lie th’ beard, * I’ve come.’ says 
Cin’ral .Miles, 'to pay me riiyspicts to th' head iv th’ iiaytiou.’ 
‘Thank ye,' says th’ Prisidint, ‘I’ll do th’ snmo f’r th' bead iv 
th’ array.' he says. iKnuicin’ a coal scuttle on th' vethran’s hel¬ 
met. 'Gin’ral. I don't bke ye'er recent conduct." he suts. 
sindin" th" right to th' pint iv th’ jaw. ‘Ye’ve been in tli’ army 
forty years,‘he says, pnsliin" liis head into th" grate, "an" yc 
shad know that an officer who criticizes his fellow officers, save 
in til’ reg’hir wny. tlnit is to say in a round robin, is guilty iv 
I dinnaw what,’ lie says, feedin' liini with his iio<.inI. 'I uni 
fiHirced to adniinisther ye .a severe reproof,* he says. "Is that 
whnt this is? ’ says Oin’rnl M lies. ‘ It is." says tli' Prisidint. ' I 
thought it was capit.-il punishmint." says Gin’ral Miles as he 
wint out tlirough th' window pursooed be a chandelier. His 
nox’ article will be entitled ' Hospital Sketches,’ an’ I undher- 
staiid he's dictatin' a few remarks to his nurse on providin’ at- 
thractivo suits iv steel plate f’r gin’rals in th’ army. 

"Well. sir. they’ll be gr-reat times down there fra few years. 
A moveiiicnt is on foot f’r to establish an emergency hospital f’r 
office-holders an’ politicians aernst th' sthreet fr’.m th’ White 
Hou.se where they can he tlircuted f’r infractions iv th’ Civil 
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Sarvice law followetl be pera'nal injuriea. I'll be watcliin' tb' 
pa-apers ivry ntornin'. * Kayciptton at tb* White llouae, Among 
tb* casulties waa ttu-an'-ao. Tb' Priaidint waa In a happy mood, 
lie administered a atingin* rebuke to tb* Chief Justice tv tb* 
Supreme Coort, a left hook to eye. Siiiitor Hanna waa priaint 
walkin' with a atick. Tb* Prisidint approached him gaily an' 
asketl him about bis leg. * *Tis gettin' bettlier.* saya th' aiiiitor. 
*Thot'a good.' says th' Prisidint. 'Come again whin It is iii- 
tirely well an* we'll talk over that appintroent,* be says. Th' 
afthernoon waa enlivened be th' ap|>e.-irance iv a Soutberit Con¬ 
gressman askin' f*r a foortb-class (xnit-ufbcc. Tb' Prisidint 
hardly missed him lie more thin a foot at th' gate, but th' Con¬ 
gressman bein' formerly wan iv Mosby's guerrillas escapetl. to 
tb' gr reat ebagrin iv Mr. Kosenfclt, who lemarked on his return 
that life at th' White House was very conlinin*. ' I will niver be 
able to enfoorcetb* eivil sarvice law till I take more exercise.* he 
said heartily. Th* ambulance was at th* dure promptly at five, 
but no im])ortant business havin' been thransacted nearly all th' 
Cabinet was able to walk to their homes."* 


DO WE WANT THE DANISH WEST INDIES? 

T he sentiment of most of the pu(>crs on the proposed pur¬ 
chase of the Danish West Indies seems to be, as the New 
Yitrk Prtst puts it. that “we do not want the group, but we can 
not lot it go anywhere else, particularly to Cermauy, whither it 
was pretty certain to go ere long." The treaty for the purchase 
of the islands was signed last week in Washington, but the pur¬ 
chase will not be complete until the .Senate ratifies the treaty. 
Congress appropriates the necessary* $4.5uo.fK« or $5,000,000, the 
islanders vote for the transfer, and the Danish Kigsdag odds its 
ratification. “The people of the Islands are for the most part 
anxious for annexation," says the Washington Star, “and while 
there is an opposition, it apparently is not of such strength as to 
cause the United States any difficulty when the time comes for 
the change of sovereignty." Says the New York Trihunt: 

"With the acquisition of the Danish islands all lands this side 
of the Anegeda Passage will become either American or British, 
or else independent. Only the lesser Antilles and the Spanish 
Leeward Isles will remain under mure mixed ownership. And 
indeed the only other flags upon them are those of France and 
Holland, lands which are and are likely ever to lie our friends. 
Thus the problemauf mixed sovereignties in the West Indies are 
gradually and most amicably being worked out to satisfactory 
solutions, with the Stars and Stripes becoming steadily more 
conspicuous in those regions." 

The New York rna/says; 

“When we get them, no doubt we shall make them a useful 
naval base. They will constitute our farthest outpost in the At¬ 
lantic—as far east of Key West as New York is east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. They will command the entrance to the isthmian 
canal, whether it be at Nicaragua or at Panama. 

“ We can make them prosperous, bsi. These tiny specks of 
land with their few thousand people can produce so little sugar 
and tobacco that even our ravenous protected interestscan banlly 
pretend to find their competition daitgerons. If wo annex them 
we shall certainly take them into our tarilT nursery, and then 
they will grow fat and lieallby and proliably will raise their pi¬ 
ping little voices against extending similar favors to anylxidy 
else. Hawaii is doing that now, just as if she had not been 
knocking at the door herself a little while ago. It docs not take 
long for a protected infant colony to make itself at home, 

“But we shall welcome the Danish West Indies and do onr 
best to make them so happy that all their neighbors in those sap¬ 
phire .seas will want to follow their example." 

But the islanders will find that their welcome is not nnani- 
mous. “If the purchase should be consummated," says the 
Philadelphia Ltitgrr, “another Pandorsi's box of troubles will 
be opened, for all of the islands of the West Indies that are not 
helped by their home governments are in trouble." The chief 
product is cane-sugar, and much of the market has been de¬ 


stroyed by European beet-sugar bonnties. The New York Eve- 
ning Pott remarks; - 

“The islands are desperately poor. Those for which we are 
now asked to give $4,500,0000! good money would not be ac¬ 
cepted as a free gift if the Senators who have to vote upon the 
treaty should visit them in |)erson. They wdl simply bring us 
new responsibilities and new expenses. Every argument that 
caused the rejection of the .Sewiifd treaty in 1867 remains in full 
force to-day, while the one argument in favor of it—that we were 
without any naval station in those waters—has ceased to have 
force since we have acquired Porto Rico." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Who tnTUed Prince Ileery, anyway t- Thr thiiJt* Trihtmt. 

P> Milars Alfred Auetin (orseta thal John Bull and Uncle Sam came lo- 
gelber on two former occaaiona —TAc Cheeawacr. 

The handmaiden of protection abontd baelen to equip herself with a 
rainy-day akin and an nmhrella - 7 Ac Vommoorr. 

Arraai hti.y the fuse ia a little damp that wan Intended to Ixnlte Britlab 
enthuaiaem for Lord Knaebery.—7'Ac Ckuato A'cwv. 

That naeal battle at Colon conid not have been mneh. One doea not 
read that any of the veaecia looped the loop.— 7'Ac Ckwofo .Vem. 

THOSE diamonda found In .Vonlana tnav be wime that Senator Clark 
dropped while Kotog 



The PreaJdent baaenl ont the hand-abakine featore at the White llouae, 
but the knee.ahakinE by viaithtx office.holdera la alill painfully plenty.— 
7V Atlanta VtnUilnlKtn. 


Gen. Tomas Estnada Palma, preaident of Cuba, lua lived in New Vork 
tor mnny yeara, and witt no doubt be able 10 cope with all varietiea of 
Cuban politKi— TAc St. tj>nii Obrke-Drmafrat. 

It ii reporled that Senalor Quay iaaljunt lo write hia biography. Pna. 
albty be wlabea 10 fureatall any eitlarpriae m that direction br William 
Allen White,-Aiv RockrUer Pfmacrat anj CkronttU. 

WE are nnable to determine from Senalor Morgan'a Ireatincnl of the 
Panama Canal repreaentatirea whether the gentlemen are on trial for 
forgery or emberilement,—7’Ar .4//u<(/u/wreu/. 

PI'LL many a gem of the pnreai ray aerene the dark, unfalhoroed cavea 
nf ocean bear, bccauac no ginnt aorl of dredge-machine haa yet been dipped 
hy Pierpont Morgan there. Tkt Ra.limart Amfrtran. 

*0 ne way to atop the war laxea.* sternly proclaiina the Atlanta Janrrnat. 
•would bo 10 atop Ihe war.” A good way, also. 10 atop the government 
taxee would be to atop the govemniciit.— fkt Ckuagt I'ntnnr. 

Mr schwas, of the alerl trnal, denies that he did any "aenaailonal 
gambling”al Monte Carlo. tCvIdently Mr. Schwab loal. There is nothing 
sensational about thal at Monte Carlo.-TAr Kamat CityJanrmat. 

AfTEM all It would hardly have been fair to send General Miles lo King 
Edward's coronailon. ll la proper iImi Edward bimaeU should bo first 
among the daxiling apoctaclea of that gllllering occasion.—7Ac Kantat 
City pnrmat. 

The singing socictlea are looking for men with good eoicea to join in the 
musical welcome to Prlnte Henry, but they have not yet sent an Invita¬ 
tion to Captain Coghlan, of the navy. 10 loin Ihein.—T'Ac S'etc I'orA .Mad 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

IS THE LOVE-MOTIVE TOO PROMINENT IN 
FICTION? 

''HE love-story has so completely dominated the romantic 
literature of every age and tf>-day occupies so high a place 
in |>opular regard that few are luild enough to challenge its su¬ 
premacy. Mr. Howells is one of the few, and Mr. Julian Haw¬ 
thorne gives currency to the views of another, a friend, not 
named, who insists that the love-story has been decidedly “over¬ 
done.’* a view with which Mr. Hawthorne himself coincides in 
the main. He writes in The B<toklor>er’t (Philadelphia, 

January 37) as follows: 

\ " A highly intelligent person with whom 1 talked the other day 
told me that he sincerely deprecated the prevalence of love- 
stories in the present era. 1 may as well lueution that he is no 
crusty bachelor, but a man happily marrietl, with a delightful 
family around him. 'It is altogether out of natnre.' said he. 
* Love comes to every normal human being, no doubt; he mar- 
rie.s the girl, and they live with their share of felicity, have chil¬ 
dren, and entertain their friends, liut that is the whole matter, 
so far as love is concerned. The man, living now a full man. 
begins his struggle and commerce with life iind the world. He 
has disjiosed of preliminaries, and takes up the real purpose and 
interests of his existence. But were we to credit the story-books, 
love is first and last and the whole thing. It molds all careers 
from start to finish. The entire tale is occupied with the more 
or le.ss thwartiMl efforts of the lover to win his beloved; and when 
he has done it, or failed to do ft, if the tale be a tragedy, the 
writer eonceives himself to have finished bis task, and writes 
yfii/rV at the bottom of the page. It is preposterous! What man¬ 
ner of world would this be in which we live and labor, were such 
the truth? There might be some |K>ctry left, perhaps, tho 
hardly the highest; but there would be no presses to print it on, 
no paper and binding, no book-sellers, and ini means of liveli- 
ho<Ml, therefore, for tho poet. There would bo no science, inven¬ 
tion. discovery, politics, or philosophy—except the philosophy 
needed to help 11 man to carry on when all stimulus to live and 
work had been removed, and ho was reduced to the extremity of 
sitting down and couteniplutiiig the partner to whom be was 
yoked. I utterly deny that the love of man for woman is tho 
whole of life, or even any part of life in its fuller sense, flow 
story-tellers came to agree that they would pretend it is, is more 
than 1 can imagine; I .sup|K>se it must be sheer failure of knowl¬ 
edge and invention. This is the more probable because all love- 
stories are radically alike; no sooner have you begun to read one 
than you know, apart from certain iirbitrary details, just liow It 
is to proceed and to come out. Nowadays, in our desperation, 
we are resorting to illicit passion to vary the monotony; but the 
monotony was preferable. So I say, let the story-tellers hence¬ 
forth go back to old Homer and Virgil, to the Arabian Nights, to 
Lton yuixote and Gil Bias, to Robinson Crusoe (God bless him 1), 
even to good old Captain Marryat and Mayne Keid, and to 
Treasure Island, and to the early productions of Rider Haggard 
and Conan Doyle. Did you ever read *Tbe Adventures of a 
Younger Son,'by Trelawiiey?—the same who afterward wrote 
another of the most readable books in the world, ’ Records of 
Byron, Shelley, and the Author.’ What have you to say of that 
unique scries of adventure tales by George Borrow; is there any¬ 
thing better in modem literature?—and yet there is not a page 
of love-making in the whole of them. I don’t mean to assert, of 
course, that a good story with love us its burden may not be and 
has not been written ; love serves as n theme once in a way well 
enough. So is breakfast a good and interesting thing in the 
daily routine ; but do we wish to keep at breakfast from morning 
till night? Our imiiortant experiences, as a rule, come after the 
breakfast things have been cleared away. Besides. I maintain 
that not only is it against nature to make love the whole thing, 
but the telling of the facts, or alleged facts, of a love affair is in¬ 
trinsically unnatural and indecent. People don’t do it in real life ; 
what would yon think of me, were I to bold you down in that 
chair while I discovered to you all the details of my youthful 
passion for my excellent wife? Do you imagine she would ever 
permit me to invite you to dinner again? No gentleman wonld 


ever dream of making such disclosures; and. even if be did. he 
would be prevented by tho circumstances of the case ; how could 
he recall the embraces, the avow-als of affection, the silly chatter 
in the garden i>ath or in the setof Lancers, what be said, what she 
said, how the time came when neither could say anything except 
by tho burning glances of devotion unutterable?—and yet such 
rubbish, which neither yon nor I could possibly recall from our 
own private experience, if we would, forms the bnik of your con¬ 
temporary love-tale. I call it rnbbisb ; so it is in a book, for it is 
matter in the wrong place; it was all very well at the moment it 
happened, because it was in the right place then! No. 1 am 
heartily tired of it, and I am convinced that millions of other 
folks are toa I am glad to see that you have stopped the prac¬ 
tice yourself, and 1 hope in your reviews you will treat the niiinia 
and perversity with the severity it deserves.’” 

Mr. Hawthorne thinks that the conclusions of his friend are 
eminently reasonable. “Love-stories." he says, "meaning tales 
of courtship, are altogether too numerous; it would be a benefi¬ 
cent improvement to write stories of marriage—of the infiuenco 
of the married state in making or marring, as the case might be, 
the jiarties to iL We have not sufficiently considered in litera¬ 
ture the nature of marriage as a factor in citizenship; the real 
citizen is not the man or the woman, but both together." Mr. 
Hawthorne concludes as follows: 

"Vet, protest as wo may. the love-story in its present form 
must remain and never can be disjicnsed with, fora reason which 
every jioct feels, tho my friend above quoted did not take it into 
consideration. Love belongs to youth 1 and mankind, male and 
female, is spiritually iind eternally young. Tho illusion of age 
is produced solely by the imperfection of material conditions; it 
is no essential or pernmiicnt feature of our nature. In the spiri¬ 
tual state hereafter wo shall recover from tho earthly disease or 
disability and be forever in the prime and glory of our youth. 
Love, iu its infinite as|iects. will then avouch itself as the com¬ 
plete and sufficient end and aim of liunianity, which is the crea¬ 
ture of l-ove eternal and infinite. This truth the poet divines, 
and it warrants his poem throughout the ages. And tho other 
men who are not consciously poets, like my friend, may tcmiio- 
rarily ignore it. it abides in the bottom of the heart just the same, 
and will discover itself in due season. Altho many or most love- 
stories written nowadays are silly and shallow, the ideal love- 
story is not only the best thing in literature, but it is in order to 
tell it that literature exists.’’ 


Men of Letters as Athletes.— Probably no other words 
in Rndyard Kipling's much-criticized now poem. “The Island¬ 
ers," have stirred up so much resentment as have been produced 
by bis scuff at the ’’flannelcd fouls at the wicket " and “the mud¬ 
died oafs at the goals." H is fellow literary men have bceu among 
the first to take up the cudgels on behalf of athletics, and this 
fact has led tho London correspondent of tho New York Herald 
to call attention to the marked athletic proclivities of men of let¬ 
ters. Dr. A. Conan Doyle, as is well known. Is a capital crick¬ 
eter and a member of the Marylcbone Cricket Club. Other liter¬ 
ary cricketers are Frankfort Moore, J. M, Barrie. A. W. Pinero, 
Andrew Lang, Stephen Phillips, S. R. Crockett, and Barry Pain. 
Lawn tennis also demands the use of flannels, and its devotees, 
which include G. B. Burgin. Robert Hicbens, and A. C. Benson, 
apparently come under Mr. Kipling's condemnation. Football 
is necessarily the sport of younger men, but Rolf Boldrcwond 
and Coulson Kemahan must be reckoned with the “muddied 
oafs ’’ of their day. As for golf, its adherents are legion, and 
include Augustine Bim-ll, Robert Barr, Egerton Castle. "Ian 
Maclaren," Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Gilbert Parker, and a host of 
others. 

There have been many historic cases of athletie men of letters. 
Lord Byron was a famous swimmer, and Lord Tennyson was. in 
bis youngerdays, noted as a pedestrian, Robert Burns delighted 
in the sports of his country, and in feats of strength had few 
equals. Dickens’s predilection for long walks is well known. 
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and CliJirlcK Kingsley was very bandy both witli the gluves and 
with the oar. Ktigar Allan Poe was a strong switnnier and 
juniper, Another Anierivun poet, William C. Uryant, practised 
gymnastie exercises almost until his death, and in a letter to a 
friend, written in his seventy'Seventh year, speaks of his custoni 
of rising nt hnlf>p:ist (ive and exercising for u full hour with 
dumbbells. |>ole, and hurizoutal bar. 


"THE ENGLISH WALT WHITMAN.” 


W n.VTBVER be the literary estimate set npon Walt Wliit- 
inau'swork, it ean hardly be denied that ho has left a 
vigorous impress u|xin the life and thought of our time, and that 
his writings have found a weleome in ninny countries. In Eng* 
land. Whitman's mantle seem.s to h-nve fallen on Edward Car¬ 



penter, a poet and essayist whose writings have niueh in common 
with tliose of bis Anioriean prototy]ic. William Diaek, a writer 
ill The WtstminUer (December), says of Carpenter. 


waving ferns and the spirit of the trees, the stave and freeman, 
tile realist and idealist; and tlins inspired sends forth his iiics* 
sage to the world." Tlio writer continues: 

■"Toward Democracy ‘ consists of one long {>ocm of seventy 
stanzas and a Iiuiidreil or more shorter pieces, all, however, 
blended together by the same spirit of fearless seeking' after 
truth, and, .seemingly, all ilie outcome of one mighty inspiration. 
Throughout l lie work the nuclKir sjieaks as the emlKidinient of 
Ilic unfettered soul ' whose body is east uwny,' and in that c.i- 
paeity interprets anew tlic 'iiicaiiin^ of the word demoerney ‘ in 
its loftiest and gmmlcst signiheanee. 'These things. 1, writing, 
translate for yon ; I wipe a mirror and place it in your hands.* 
To Carjieiiter, deiiioeiaey represents the inward expression of 
progressive life as well as its outward development. 

" I^e.spiie the almost infinite variety of its lights and shadows, 
one ecntnil thome soon reveals itself to the sympiithcti'e reader. 
Whether he speaks of Cod and religion, of the meaning of life 
and death, of freedom niid dcmi>crjicy, or of .slavery niid servi¬ 
tude. he is ever dreaming the dream of‘the soul's slow disen¬ 
tanglement.' Tins jibrase to liini sums up the meaning of the 
word ilemocraey. 'I'lie story of the travail of the soul of man 
from bondage to freedom is the story of this jioct's book. Ho 
follows the tliglitof linniankiiid through iiitiny lands and through 
many ages, even unto that dim and misty futurity when man 
has gained conijdete mastery over himself. ‘Tis thus that he 
interprets the meaning of man's Incessant struggle with nature 
and unfolds the spiritual sigiiincaiice of the latter-day doctrine 
of evolution or. as lie terms it, ‘exfoliatiuu '—the growth and uo* 
folding of the human llower. 

Agem and hacl:. 

Out of the iuag xr«H with tafinilv pnin raiiioK iUeU into the npnahl paei- 
A t resinrr- forerunner of iiixn—with swifi *} »t xUneed around. 

So lo-dav once more. 

With pain and sufTerinx driven by whatever instinct who can telt.' 

Out ol IheKreal junxle «f cnatam and anppoaed neeeasilr. into a sew and 
nunderful life, tv new and wucidrrfnl knowledKe. 
suipaaainK words, surpassing alt past rx|>erienca-the Man, the maaning 

L'preara luniiclf asain.’' 

To Edward Carpenter the " return to nature ” is the first great 
step toward liiimaii happiness. Alike in his prose and verse he 
lia.H procluimed tins conviction. Mr. Di'ack says : 

"In II iiiasteily prose treatise ('Civilization, Its Cause and 
Cure'). Carpenter truces with grajdiic ]>en man’s departure 
from the garden of Nature; forcibly and nt times satirically sets 
forth the hollow artificiality of iiiorlern life, and |>ointx to us the 
way back to the Paradise of Nature. zVudrigcl with fiaming 
sword keeps watch and w.ird o'er ihe entrance, but his armor is 
not invulnerable. The angel is n weak and erring mortal, and 
tiie flaming sword which he wields so dexterously is the lust of 
power and riches. Ifaek to the perennial simplicity of Nature is 
Carpenter’s resounding summons: 
t'nnic up «nlo the fragranl woods and watk with niv. 

The vvkvs uf the trees aad the silent growing grass and waving ferns 


“There have not Iweli wanting Ihose who would fain place him 
on an even higher |>edestul than lltc'gootl gray poet'of the 
West hiniself. Count 'I'olstoy. whilst declaring that he'could 
make nothing of Walt Wliitniaii,' praises very highly the work 
of his English disciple. Certain it is that of that peculiar selnml 
wlneli Wliitiiiaii has called into Iieing, Carpenter is now the fore¬ 
most living ex]H>Dent. He has not his master's lusty and vigorous 
style—as free from the musty eanonsof the art critic as the rain¬ 
bow's eliniigiiig form or the dancing, glistening sunbeam—but 
still lie has inherited a gtKxlly share of his philosophy of life and 
his manner of presenting it.” 

L'nlikc Whitman. Cnrpentcr came from an upper-class environ¬ 
ment and had actillegiate education. He beeonie a Cambridge 
University lecturer, and for a short time was a clergyman in the 
Church of England. Later, lie threw up all these interests, and 
t<jcik to farming life near Sliefliold. It was here that his “free 
poems." which he wrote for the most part in the open air and 
which were published, in |88}. under the title "Towaitl I>enioc- 
racy," took form. In his poetry, declares Mr. Diaek. Carpenter 
“rcineamates himself in every form of life and nature —the 


llvvond tho Wrih sod dcsth veil nf the sessnna. they sscend and are bom 

The voices of huinau joy and miacry, the bidden cry of the heart - they too 
nsrend into new iwrpctuui birih. 

A'l !• iaierpreird anew : 

III man the eaiaracis deicend, and the windi blow, and autumn reddens 
and ripens; 

And in the woods a spirit walks, which is not wholly of Ihe woods. 

Hut which looks out over the wideenrih and draws to tiself all men with 
deepuneantlly love: 

If the essence of all jiootry is communion with the "infinite 
anil eternal," ns has been said by a modern critic, then, in the 
opinion of the writer, Whitman and Carpenter must be num¬ 
bered among the veriest masters of the art of j>oesy, and if they 
have iioen misunderstood, it is bccau.se they have bad the cour¬ 
age to "break the bunds of coiivenlional verse and leave the tags 
rf rime behind them." He concludes: 

"Assuredly, these two, Walt Whitman and Edward Carpen¬ 
ter. shall yet stand side by side in the world's great arena of 
criticism, as two of our latest bards who have proved tliemsclves 
worthy of the widest acceptaliun—Whitman, a perennial fount of 
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life and lordly vig^r,—Cariienier. a little lower down, in the 
ranks of modern teachers, yet Hlhng faithfully and well hf# own 
peculiar niche in the great temple of Kamc." 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL’S AMERICAN 
TOUR, 

T he advent of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who lias been heralded 
from London as the peer of Bernhardt and Duse, and is at 
present playing to crowded houses in the Theater Reptiblic, Now 
York, hits aroused kceu interest in dramatic circles. Mrs. Cnmi*- 
bell is reganled as one of the foremost living exfionenls of the 
"psychological " drama, and the pl.-iys in which 
she is appearing are of a striking and niinsiial 
kind. They include Sndennann's "Magda," 

Pinero's "Second Mrs. Tanqneray " and '‘Noto¬ 
rious Mrs. Kbhsmith." Hjornson's "Beyond 
Human Power," Evdiegaray's ''Mariana." and 
Maeterlinck's "Pcll6as and Mclisande." "The 
box-office has abandoned the idea^liat problem 
plays, and plays that have as motives the an¬ 
alysis ot psychic, religious, or cthicnl phenoni* 
ena, are uot remunerative," says Mrs. Campbell 
in a newspaper interview: "the public lias been 
educated up to them, and it i.s good that they cun 
assiniilate. It is a mistake to think that Ibsen, 
lor instance, is beyond the average intelligence. 

Personally 1 am a firm believer in the serious 
drama anil in the work of the great psychologists 
who .are writing for the theater of to-tlay." 

The reception accorded to Mrs. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell by the New York dramatic critics is of the 
most conflicting character, and the press coiii- 
mem ujion her art ranges all the way from the 
highest praise to marked disapproval and lielit- 
tlement. The New York .l/n/V A'i/rvrr voices 

a view that is not infrequently heard when it 
says (editorially) that "New Yink docs not quite 
understand .Mrs. CaiiiplieU," and that her "vague, 
delicate, impressionistic" acting docs not appeal 
with great force to the average American. The 
Commercial Ailvertiser says 
"Probably the most intellectual |H-r80ii of prom 
inence now acting on the British stage, she is also 
a woman whose tomiier.aniciit. appearance, voice, 
and manner are all so strange and vivid that 
they stir up strong and opposite feelings in nil audience. The 
clientele which Mrs. Campbell has made liers in Lo.idon is com¬ 
posed ill a flaltcriilg degrccof the intellectual and literary classes. 
Her hold upon them grows from her gifts as an actress, her Imld- 
ness and intelligence as a producer of plays which can iiol have 
a mob success, and the excellence wliicli she always iiiaiiilains 
in her company. . . . Mrs. CanipbeH's gre.it beauty is, of oiiiirse. 
very useful, if not absolutely necessary, in holding the attention, 
anil the strangeness aiidglaniourof her appearance enable her to 
enforce her meaning with less detail than winilil be rcquiied if 
she did not apjieal so aniidy to the eye ; hut these pliysieiil gifts 
are never wrongly deiiendcd upon by her ; they are iilwnys in llic 
service of her artistic nature, which is delicate and penetrating 
m perception, large and simple in execution, with soiiiethiiig 
haunting in Us undcrstaniliiig and simplicity, like the two plays 
which she uses for mere love of them, ‘Beyond Human Power 
and ‘ Pellias and Milisando.’ " 

The same paper waxes very enthusiastic over Mrs. Canipuell s 
Impersonation of the " Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmitli." " A more just 
and complete grasp of the character." it declares, "in its entirety 
and in every detail, it would be inii>ossible to conceive." 7*i* 
Times says, in similar vein, that by her performance in this play 
Mrs. Campbell "stands revealed as an actress whose range is 



exceptional and who is not witbont characteristics which .ipi>roiti- 
m.nte, at least, to greatness, in the best sense of that much- 
almsetf term." The Evening Post is more sjtaring in its coninveo- 
dutiiiii: 

"Consiilrreil as a whole, her performance is sirougly coiilirBia- 
tory of the impression createil by her Magda, that she is uii emo¬ 
tional, rather than an intellectual, actress, that she would be 
unable to identify herself with any character outside tlie range 
of her own instincts and impulses; that her l>cst work niiist be. 
therefore, withm rather narrow lines, but that, owing to her 
strong individuality, sensitive temiieramcnl, and superior intelli¬ 
gence, it is a|>l to be of uncomiuonly high quality." 

Mr. Williaiii Winter, nf The Trthmv, criticises Mrs. Camp- 
bell's art anil tendency in his usual vigorous 
faslimn. Tlie English actre.ss' repertory of jdaj s 
cs|>ecially comes under tlie ban of his condcnina- 
tirin. Such plays, be declares, as the "iHlnrifer- 
oiis ‘Mrs. Tanqneray,' the taintcsl 'Mrs. Elib. 
smith,' the pondcrons ' Beyond Human Power.’ 
and tlie morbid ami excruciating ' Mariana' " may 
he viewed with favor by a "sickly class of fiiri- 
tastic frivolities and degenerates" in l.amd«n, 
hill they arc hardly representative of true dra- 
mutic an. He continues ■ 

"Mrs. Campbell is iieitlier exceptional ns an 
actress nor extraordinary ns a woman. Her pco- 
fessional equipment, gained in many years of 
experience, is indeed ample for many purposes, 
and she possesses the more or less winning charm 
of a personal oddity: but there is neither glamour 
in her prix-eedings nor magic in herself to divert 
attention from the excessively lugubrious, mor¬ 
bid. dull, and sometimes pernicious character of 
the dramas in which she has chosen to api>«ar; 
and either to sec those jdays or to think of them 
is to suffer. 

"Mrs. Campbell is an eccentricity, but, in her 
wiki way. site possesses cliarni. Her denotement 
of a wayward, {lassionate nature, bitterly resent¬ 
ful of an adverse fate its well as of domestic re- 
stnclious and in cynical revolt against social 
conventionality, is measuraldy efTective. innni- 
festing a true instinct of that lawless free«lom 
which, whether in humanity or nature, when com¬ 
bined with beauty, is always agreeable. ... As 
acting it is neither great nor in any way excep¬ 
tional. but us a {lersunal manifestation of a pecu¬ 
liar actress it ixjssessesobvious value—especially 
fur those observers who think that the person is 
iHore important than the message. Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell has neither depth, subtlety, nor ytower." 


BACON VERSUS SHAKESPEARE, AGAIN. 
'T'HE llenley-Slcvcnson controversy in London has been re- 
I cently quite eclipsed by the reappearance of an old topic of 
iiovcr-fatling interest; Bacon versus Shakespeare. This is a sub¬ 
ject winch Ihc American reader is impelled to study, if only for 
pinnotic reasons; for the Baconian theory was cnidlerl in this 
country. It emanated some forty years ago from the fertile 
brain of Delia Bacon, a St. Louis lady, who ended her days (if 
the truth must be told) in an insane asylum, and it was deveb 
oped to its most fantastic conclusions by a Pr. Owen, of Detroit, 
and by the eccentric and brilliant Ignatius Pomielly. Moreover, 
the immediate cause of thercu|K-iiiiigof tliecontroversy is ii l>ook 
on the "Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacoii." by another 
American lady. Mrs. Elixabcth Wells Gallup, of Boston, who has 
been in England for some time and has made a number of con¬ 
verts to her theories. Says the London Weekly RegisUr: 

"The cipher which Mrs. Gallup professes to have found in a 
large nuinlierof books printed during Bacon’s lifetime is a 'bilii- 
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«ral' one described in one of his acknowledged works, and con* 
sists of making use of two founts of type in printing a book, the 
intervals at which the letters of the second <Kcur enabling one, 
by means of a key, to spell out a message. This cipher has been 
detected in the'Advancement of Learning,' 1605 , the Novum 
Organum,' ihao, in Spenser, Ben Jonson, etc,, and, of course, in 
the unfortunate First Polio of Shakes|jeare, It seems from its 
revelations that Bacon was the son of Queen Elizal>eth by Leices¬ 
ter. to whom she was secretly married: and that he wrote the 
works of Shakcs)iearc. Greene, Spenser, Peel, Marlowe, and the 
'Anatomy of Melancholy.’" 

Mr, Sidney Lee, a well-known English literary scholar, who 
received a copy of .Mrs. Gallup's book and studied it carefully, 
pronounces “the whole farrago unworthy of serious attention 
from nny but professed students of intellectual aberration " ; and 
one London paper declares that it is difficult to conceive how 



Hohkm : ^Loolc here, wlut It msllsr which of you «lw|ia.wroiu Ihs 
ether fellow's bonks! Goodness only knows mane wrote minel* 
(AWj. at mma/. and m/.| /Ver*. 

Mrs. Gallup's theories “could be found credible outside of Bed¬ 
lam.'' In many quarters, however, the new book is acce)>ted in 
all seriousness, and its arguments have won favorable commen¬ 
dation from at least one English Inerary man of international 
reputation—Mr. W. H. Mallock. Mr. Mallock disavows being a 
complete convert to Mrs. Gallup's point of view, but he contends 
that her theory is “sufficiently plausible t» deserve to have its 
truth tested." and he sustains this conclusion at some length in 
the December Sineteenth Century. In a later letter to the Lon¬ 
don Timet, which has been the storm-center of this literary con¬ 
troversy. be says: 

"What strikes me principally in this controversy is the odd 
Sentimental acerbity with which the upholders of Shakespeare's 
authorship receive the arguments of those who presume to enter¬ 
tain a doubt of it. Sliakes])eare is a hgure of interest to us only 
becanse we assume him to have written the works that bear his 
name. What we know of him otherwise tends to quench interest 
rather than arouse it. What reason is titere. other than the most 
foolish form of school-girl sentiment, for resenting the idea of a 
transference of our admiration of the author of the plays from a 
man who is personally a complete stranger to all of us—or at best 
a not very reputable acquaintance—to a man who is universally 
admitted to be one of the greatest geniuses who have ever ap¬ 
peared at any period of the world's history?" 

Mr. Mai lock's espousal to this limited extent of the R.'iconian 
side of the argument has had the effect of arousing a most amu¬ 
sing, tbo decidedly one-sided, discussion in the English journals, 
in which a share has been taken by Leslie Stephen, Andrew 
Lang, W. L. Alden, and many other well-known literary men. 
The London Timet devotes a lengthy editorial to the subject. 


marshaling all the old reasons for believing that Shakespeare 
wrote the plays that bear bis name. Few of tbo literary journals 
take the subject seriously. The London Outlook refers jestingly 
to the “Gallupian assertion.s," and adds, mysteriously; “We be¬ 
lieve that if the wonl 'gallop' (which of course is merely Gallup) 
be searched out in due order in the First Polio of &hakes|>vure. 
and the words immediately preceding and succeeding it be re¬ 
corded, a most remarkable declaration will come to light. And 
if 'Miching Mallecho' be not W. H. Mallock. why, then. Bacon 
never wrote the plays," “How can we ever speak of‘Bacon's 
''Midsummer Night's Dream ’"?" inquires The Aeademy; “the 
very resistance of the toiigne is argument against this Transat¬ 
lantic heresy." The same paper quotes the following verses; 

Ah ms! what a tragic imbroclio. 

Prod need by a (amona first folio. 

Americans swear 
Thai a ciptisr has theie 

To knock Rnxtand's Hard rowlsy-powtey OI .. . 

Yet Mr. Biocrapher Lee 

Is certain as certain can be. 

No mysiere larks 
tn shakesprarlan woiks : 

And we. 

We're quite In accordance with Lee. 

Dr. Georg Brandcs, the Danish critic, ascribes the Bacouian 
''erase” to “feminine criticism on the one hand, with its lack of 
artistic uctvc. and Americanism, on the other hand, with its lack 
of spiritual delicacy." Literature, coninieiitiug on this remark, 
calls attent'ion to the fact that “something like two hunched pro- 
Baconian works have appeared in America, and not far short of 
n hundred in England," representing “a va.st underlying mass 
of Baconianisro among the millions who form a superficially 
cultured reading public on both sides of the Atlantic." 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

N a recent article in our pages (see The LiiER.tsv Diokst, 
Noifember ay), some interesting facts and liguies were pre¬ 
sented to show the vitality of the French language in the 
northern United States and Switserland. In other countries, 
however, especially in Belgium and in England, the French lan¬ 
guage seems to be declining, rather than advancing, and this 
fact draws many expressions of regret from contemporary French 
writers. The status of the French tongue in Belgium forms the 
theme of a recent article in the lievue (Paris), in which it is 
pointed out that whereas there were recognised in Belgium a 
few years ago but two languages, the French and the Flem- 
i.sh, German has now entered the field as a very formidable 
rival, and, according to the last government statistics, is now 
the national Belgian langnage. French, the old official lan¬ 
guage. is being more and more completely supplanted by Flem¬ 
ish. and the Belgian Government is making every effort to es¬ 
tablish the supremacy of the Flemish tongue. 

No less marked is thedeclineof the Piench language in England. 
M. Femahd Herbert, professor at I.’/teoie des liautet Tjudet 
Commereialet, writing on this subject in the same journal, sees 
an analogy between conditions in Belgium to-day and those 
existing in England four hundred years ago. "The Belgian 
Government," he says, “desires to make Flemish the official 
language of Belgium; Edward 111. was constrained by circum¬ 
stances to authorise the use of the English tongue in England. 
As soon os Flemish shall be decreed the sole official language at 
Brussels, the days of French will be numbered. The word 'de¬ 
cadence ' is no longer strong enough ; it is a question of life or 
death." 

The writer then dwells on the actual situation in England, and 
says in substance: Of all the European nations, England culti¬ 
vates modern languages the least. This is due to the facility of 
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her own idiom, to the increasing proportion of human beings 
who speak it, nnd to her pretension of some day imposing it 
upon the world as the universal l.inguage. For some time past 
she has perceived that not France but Germany is her most for¬ 
midable economic competitor. She has Iiegun to realize the im¬ 
portance of studying foreign tongues, but now finds it more 
profitable to study German than to study French. Ten years 
ago the smaller schools of England bad a French profv«.sor. To¬ 
day he is replaced by a German professor, who teaches what 
French is required. If a mere accomplishment is desired, the 
French language is taken up; but if it is n question of useful¬ 
ness. of fitting a pupil for business, it is Gerinnn. French litera¬ 
ture is being rend less aud less in England. Indeed, the" French 
novel ** has become on English soil almost synonymous with 
“obscene book,” and is read in secret. M. Herbert says; 

" What means shnll we take to increase the popularity of the 
French tongue abroad, and particularly in England? If we 
think thnt the presence of a few thousand French i>eople in Eng¬ 
land and the publication of a French weekly newspaper in Lon¬ 
don. which is hanlly known to the members of the French col¬ 
ony. will accomplish much in this direction, we arc mistaken. 
Every good Englishman and every American residing in Paris 
goes regularly every morning to the news-stand to buy his New 
York Heraltl. In London, the Pnris morning papers do not ar¬ 
rive until six o’clock in the evening. Why should lioi oiieof our 
large newspapers, the Matin, for instance, which already enjoys 
great popularity over there, appear in Loudon at the same time 

“The commercial utility of the French language is liccoming 
doubtful; doubtful, alMi, from the point of view of linguistic 
propaganda, is the efficacy of the universal exhibitions of which 
wo have a mono|)oly. Our efforts must bo directed through the 
press and the theater, which guide public opinion on tlie one 
hand, and divert the masses ou the other. (In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Charles Frohmmi. the well- 
known theatrical manager, has made a pro|iosBl to establish n 
French theater in New York. His plans have aroused consider¬ 
able interest in Paris.—EniTuii Literary Diof.st.J The techni¬ 
cal class, the statistical lecture, are too suggestive of the school- 
master, and repel. Direct persuasion mu.st give way to indirect 
methods, which arouse no antagonism,” , 

M. Herbert further elaborates his views in the Rei’ne des 
Revues (Paris). .He admits that English is likely to be the uni¬ 
versal language of the future, and that without a knoudeilge of 
English France will find it almost impossible to maintain her 
commercial position. But is it not possible, be asks, that the 
English tongue, in becoming the international language of com¬ 
merce, mny concede to the French language the first place in the 
world of letters and sciences? French, be says, lins find the 
honor iu the past of being preferred by those who were cour¬ 
teous. polite, and of a diplomatic turn of mind, and if French is 
being superseded by English in diplomatic circles to-day. it is 
only because diplomacy is becoming dominated by the commer¬ 
cial spirit 

The writer examines a proposition made by one of his col¬ 
leagues, M. Michel Breal, who thinks that it would be an easy 
matter to make the study of English obligatory in all the French 
sclio<ds. provided the English-speaking people would study 
French. M. Herbert says; 

“This project, under a flattering appearance, conceals the 
greatest danger to our language tliiit has ever threatened it. In 
good faith, we shall apply ourselves to the obligatory study of 
English, and once launched on this path we shall continue to 
study mechanically, as we have German for thirty years, with¬ 
out knowing why. Is it believed that in England and in Amer¬ 
ica. where they profess little tnste for languages, they will 
act with the same good faith toward ours? Is it believed that 
they will willingly constrain themselves to study French with 
its capricious syntax, when they know that the English language 
will bo understood by us? The English nre too practical, too 
‘matter-of-fact,’ ns they say yonder, to indulge in any sentiment 


in such a matter. The instructors might desire it, and it has 
not been demonstrated that they would be powerless to obtain 
it. Instruction in England and America is not monopolized as 
it is in France, and the programs of the examinations have a 
flexibility thnt are envied by ns. The Englishman is accnstonied 
to direct his studies as seems good to him, and all the decrees 
of the world would not avail to make him renounce this privi¬ 
lege. Therefore wo should know English, but the English would 
not know French. 

"The French language not being understood by the English, 
while the English is understood iu France, the foreign student 
will derive double advantage in neglecting the study of French 
in ortler to devote himself to the study of English, which he will 
be able to s|)cak fluently in two or three years, thanks to the 
simple and rational methods long in use in (Germany. The other' 
Eurojican countries will reason in the same way. Who then will 
lenrn French?” 

Yet. even tho England and America can not be compelled to 
study French, M. Herbert is in favor of taking measures to fa- 
milinriK the French with the English tongue. He projioses thnt 
the French Minister of Warshould issue a decree making it com¬ 
pulsory thnt candidates (or Saint Cyr and the Folyteclinique 
should sjicnk nt least one foreign language, preferably English. 
He continues: 

“When German ceases to be obligatory at Saint Cyr. ouroflB- 
cers will know German anyway, but—and this is the main point 
—our exjiorters will speak English nnd will make good use of it. 
Our products will find their way to foreign countries. The ad- 
veiitunnis spirit which characterized our fathers will reassert it¬ 
self. The head of the family will not feel anxious about the 
future of bis sons because their native land refuses to give them 
n living. I’erhaps, even, the decrease of French population may 
be checked. We will bo able to assert ourselves as a great na¬ 
tion. And to think that the secret of all these blessings may be 
contnincil in an ordinary decree of the Minister of War! ’’ 

Dr. J. P. Mahafl'y. in nn address in London not long ago before 
the Modem Language Association, dwelt upon what he termed 
the folly of the attempts being made to stay the departure of ' 
decaying tongues, such as Flemish, Gaelic, nnd Czech. He saw 
no danger of tho disappearance of the French tongue. On the 
contrary, he expressed hi.s belief that French. German, and Eng¬ 
lish were destined to be the dominant languages of the future. 

It might be true, he said, thnt English is becoming the universal 
language in one sense, but it is equally true thnt neither of tho 
others is to any great extent giving way to it, and that the alter¬ 
native for the three countries is a trilingual Translations 

madeJor Tiia Lti ekarv Dioest. 


NOTES. 

t.itfTatmre, the werkljr jonrnai pnbiishnl hjr Ihe I-ondon Times, has lus- 
pended publtcaitoo, sod is meraed wiih The ,1eademy. to its place The 
Tones is IsaulnR bi-weekly iilerary supplemenis of the same eeoeral char¬ 
acter as that adopted by ihe New York Times Sssturday Kevsem. 

PROF. Nicholas Mcrray Butler, the successor of Selh Low as presi¬ 
dent of Columbia L'olverstty. is Ihe ediiur of The B^malienat Retiesr, of 
the "Ureater Kducalor Series* and of the Teachera* Professionat Library. 
He was the first presidenl of the New York Coilexe for the Tralnlocof 
Teachers, and has been associaled wilh Cotnrohia L'alversity for twenty- 

The plays of Oscar Wilde areio be ascribed hereafter only lo *theantbor 
of *Lady Windermere's Kan.'* The inanasers of Si. James's Theater, 
London, in which *The Importance ol Being Earnest,” the first of his piaya 
to be performed since his trial, is being produced, stale that this was bia 
dving reqnesl. *And thus he shall be nameless,” comments the Spring- 
field KefsMsean. 

The Chicago papers have been giving a good deni of space to the 
achievements of MIsa Kuretia I>. Metcalf, a ilierary prodigy, who, if the 
atories Ibal are told about her be true, certainly eclipses previous records , 
in a similar line. Miss Metcalf, it is staled, ‘composes and writes poems, * 
novels, and magatine articles in her sleep'I The Chicago .Vner deetsres 
thal she turns out escellent copy in her dream-stale, and that it shows a 
marked departure from ihe beaten paths of illeraluie. 

The ooe-Ibonaaod-doiiar price offered by Smalt, Maynard A Co. for the 
mosi correct soliittoa of Ihe authorship of the stories in ”A House Parly ” 
was won by Mrs. Horace Silsby of Seneca Fatta, N. Y. No ona sncceedsd 
in naming correctly Ihe writer of each of ihe twelve alories. Mrs. Siisby 
guessed eleven correclty, and a nnrober of gueseershad leo names correct. 
The puMlahers announce the names of the authors an Bangs, Cable, Ford. 
Grant. Raberta, Stocklon, Winter, Mrs Harrison, Miss Jewelt, Miss Run. 
kte, Mrs Slewart, and Octave Thanet i but they do not tell which story 
each wroie. A new prise of tsoo Is now offered for this Boat aotollon of the 
problem, under Ihe same condtllons as governed the original contest; aod 
the result will be announced June i. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

SOME PECULIAR RESULTS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

T he world lias scarcely yet had time to consider some of the 
posaiblo results of loiiKHlis'auco wireless telegraphy. If 
Mr. Marconi really did receive transatlantic signals, which some 
experts still doubt, and if ho is going to succeed in his attempts 
to transmit regular intelligible messages, certain things are 
bound to happen that as yet liuvo hardly been thought of. Mr, 
C. T. Child presents some of those for our consideratiun in an 
article entitled ".Some Unconsidered Asi>ects of Wireless Teleg¬ 
raphy." which he contributes to Tkt Eteclridit Review tjanu* 
ary ii). Mr. Child apparently docs not credit Mr. Marconi's 
assection that he has assured the secrecy of wireless eonimunica. 
tiun by "tuning" reeeic'er to transmitter. He says . 

"It seems reasonably safe to assunio that wo are still without 
a syntonic system. If this be the case, and a sending-station is 
erected in Cornwall capable of affecting a receiver somewhat 
more than two thousand miles away, it would affect simil.ar n>- 
eeiver* practically all over the continent of Enroi>e, while it 
would doubtless render wireless telegraphy of any sort in Eng¬ 
land. the northern half of France, and neiglil>oring regions im. 
possible. The same reniarks apply to the Btations which may lie 
erected in the maritime provinces of Canada or in eastern Mas¬ 
sachusetts. For this reason it would seem that wireless tele¬ 
graphy, oven more than the art of telephony ever was, is a iiatu- 
ral monopoly of the first class. 

"By'natural monopoly ' is meant that to make such a thing 
operative it practically must be under such single control that 
interference will be eliminated. In order to insure such control 
it is certain that international action of some sort would lie reijui- 
site, and since the action of any party to such an arrangement 
could entirely destroy its usefnlness, the value of wireless tele¬ 
graphy as au adjunct in war, at least for long-distance opera¬ 
tions, apparently disappears." 

As to the sending of commercial messages by this means, Mr. 
Child thinks it doubtful if any present opinion is of value, but 
from the nattire of things he counsels us to restrain our enthusi- 
asm somewhat and wait for results. He quotes Professor Ayr¬ 
ton's apt simileof the loud electromagnetic voice calling in the 
wilderness and the sensitive electrical ear hearing it in the dis¬ 
tance, and reminds us that if we cau imagine a voice of trans¬ 
oceanic capacity roaring in England, the electrical ears of Eu¬ 
rope will be more or less deafened. He goes on to say; 

"Another consideration tluit follows from the Cornwall-New- 
foundlaiid experiment is tli.-it it is likely that any signaling done 
anywhere in Ihe worhl by such sending apparatus would affect 
sufficiently sensitive receivers anywhere else. The old hypothe¬ 
sis that wireless telegraphy signals were due to Hertzian waves 
must evidently be given up in view of these results, unless it is 
assumed that the earth is transparent to such waves—a seem¬ 
ingly impossible assumption. Apparently what takes place 
when a wireless signal is scut is a disturbance of the elcctro- 
Gtatie condition of the earth. . . . If we make some such assump¬ 
tion as this it is evident enough that wo may explain the passage 
of wireless signals apparently through a dome of sea-water about 
3SO miles high, as in the ense of the Cornwiill Newfoundland ex¬ 
periment. . 

"If (tills') is true, as it seems to be, then the necessity fora 
syntonic system is even more evident than it was before, and the 
question of the actual availability and utility of wireless tele¬ 
graphic methods turns upon the number and diversity of syn¬ 
tonic systems that can be simultaneously installed. In other 
words, it all turns tipoii the accuracy of tuning which may be 
possible. Conditions arc somewhat as if two pianofortes were 
set up near one another and, with pedals down, a note sounded 
upon one. If they were perfectly in tunc with one iinuther the 
corresponding note on the other would also sound itself, together 
with all of its related octaves, fifths, fourths, and Other near-by 
harmonics. If the pianos contained an infinite number of 
strings, only certain groups under these conditions in the second 


instrument would respond. It a system of syntonic transmis¬ 
sion should be built ui>on such an arrangement as this, it is evi¬ 
dent that the sending notes of different stations could not be 
octaves of one another, or tifibs of one another, or bear any other 
simple harmonic relation to one unotlier. The very practical 
question is, how many different tonalities of sciuliiig-stations 
could operate simiiltanconsly with satisfaction and certainty? 

“These are. in brief, some of the first coiisideratioiis which 
arise in reviewing the suiwrb work which has l>ecn done by Mr. 
Marconi and his associates, and in considering the results ob¬ 
tained by them with rclntion to their pr.actical utilization for 
actual long-distance signaling puriKiscs. It is fortunate that no 
man can read the future. It is not intended here to cast any 
aspersion u|>on this splendid work or to belittle it in any way. 
What wireless telegraphy actually will do in the future only the 
future can determine. If it does no mure than it already has 
accomplished, even then it wilf stand upon the historical rcconls 
of electricity as one of the most interesting and astonishing 
achievements which mark its pages." 


A MOUNTAIN OF SALT. 

'I"HIS marvel. \vc arc told by /.ec/itrei pour lout (Decein- 
A ber). stamls at Cardona. Spain, in the foothills of the Pyr¬ 
enees, in an inliuspitnblo region, torrid in summer and very cold 
in winter. It attracts few spectators, fur it can be rcacheil only 
by a jonmey of twenty-five miles in a "tartane," or mule-cart. 



A MOCXTAIX or BALT, CAHOUXA, SFAIX. 


Near the salt mountain stands the old fort of Cardona, long re¬ 
puted one of the .strongest in Spain. At its base flows a stream 
apparently hnlf frozen, but what looks like ice and snow is really 
salt. Following up the stream through a gorge entirely barren 
of vegetation, the traveler comes suddenly nt a turn in the path 
tifion the salt nioniitaiii, which resembles a huge glacier. It is 
estimated to contain 500,000,000 tons of nick-snlt—ii statement 
which may be more interesting if we rcmeniber that tlio neigh¬ 
boring country of France consumes 7<j<>,<sx> tons aiiuiially, so 
that this mountain could supply I'rance with salt fur 7)x> years. 

The .salt mountain is private property ami is worked as a mine, 
but only to a very limited extent. The workmen fn.shioii cixMses, 
flasks, cups, and other objects of fine clear specimens, aud sell 
them |o occasional tourists. Of course the rain beating u|>on the 
salt-hill gradually washes it away, but the process is very slow. 

A shower of detaclieil blocks falls after a storm, but these frag¬ 
ments gn>w together ag.-tin as broken ice does. The worst ene¬ 
mies of the mountain are underground watercourses which dis¬ 
solve great caves in itsba.se. Thc.se caves are interesting, but 
hardly safe to visit for obvious re.TSons. Their roofs are covered 
witli salt stalactites. This is not the only salt mountain in the 
world. There are some in Persia, worked as mines, and the 
miners are said to build houses of blocks of salt, cemented t(^ 
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Rcther by wetting. There is one in CoIombU which was uncov¬ 
ered by a landslide in \%To.— Trans(atioH for Thk 1.iteh- 
AKV 1)u:km. _ _ _ 

ACCURACY IN SCIENTIFIC ROMANCE. 

A REVIEWER ill \aluit (Eondoii. January 9) gives high 
praise te Mr. H. G. Wells for carefulness and accuracy 
where be deals with scientific fact in his romances. The writer 
speaks particularly of Wells's recent story, “The First Men on 
the Moon." After mentioning Jules Verne's work, with which 
Mr. Wells's naturally challeiigescoiliparisen, and which the wri¬ 
ter condemns a.s "full of scientific blunders anil improbabilities 
of the most glnring character," lie goes on te say : 

"Mr. Wells has pnxluced a bisik of a very different character: 
he has made himself master of the little we know about the 
moon, and thouglit out the possibilities with the greatest care, 
and the result is a narrative which wo will ventuie to say is net 
only ns exciting to the average re.ider as Jules Verue's, but Is 
full of interest to the scientific man. We do not mean that the 
astronomer is likely to learn any new facts from this t/sum/, for 
which bo liiniself furnished the material: but he will be aston- 
isheil to find how different the few scientific facts with which he 
is faniillur look in the dress in which a skilful and imaginative 
writer can clothe them, and it is worth reading the book with 
minute care to see if one can not catch Mr. Wells In uny little 
scientific slip. Some writers are so easy to catch that the game 
is net worth playing; but Mr. Wells is a worthy o])poneut, and 
wo are glad to see that his scientific rank has been recognized by 
the Royal Institutien. who have Invited him to lecture on Janu¬ 
ary 24." * : - 

But hard as it is to "catch Mr. Wells napping." the reviewer 
flatters himself that he has achieved this feat, altho he confesses 
that he makes the assertion “with a tritiniph not free from trepi¬ 
dation." The reader will remember that Mr. Wells's hero jour¬ 
neys nioonward in a glass sphere covered with “cavoritc "—a 
material Impervious to gravity. When all the bliuds are elosed. 
it floats iu space, but when one is opened tow.srd the moon the 
sphere is attracted in that direction. Bays the reviewer: 

"When the cavorite blinds arc closed and_jlie sphere starts on 
its journey, ho describes the curious effects of the airseiicc of he 
termil gravitational attraction—idl the material occupnnis of the 
sphere slowly collect in tlie Interior by their mutual attructiens, 
and there it no‘up ' or'down.' Then a window Is opened to¬ 
ward the moon and promptly everything gravitates toward the 
moon—the direction toward tlie moon Is (f<'«>nward, tli<> the at¬ 
traction is slight. Surely this is a slip? With bodies moving 
freely in space only the attraction would !« fell, and 

this would he negligible compared with the mutual attraction of 
the occupants of the sphere. Even if it were not so small it 
could not act in the manner specified ; its tendency would be to 
stparatf bu<lies (as in the case of the tides), not to bring them 
together, and thus a mau near a ‘ flour' would nut full toward it 
but would rise from it But Mr. Wells is so wonderfully careful 
ill general that we make tills criticism with far less confidence 
than we should have felt in another case; we have an uneasy 
feeling that he may dexterously transfer the sup|XMed slip from 
his account to ours." 

Plant-Movement.— A discourse on the movements of 
plants was delivered at the recent meeting of the British Associ¬ 
ation by Mr. Francis Darwin, whose father, the great natural¬ 
ist. first studied this subject. Pabular Scituct Xt%>i (January) 
describes the discourse and Its bearing on vital phenomena as 
follows. 

“A scries of photographs showed how the movements of stem 
and nsit are normally controlled by the growing tip in all cases 
and how the directions of both portions of the plant are kept ver- 
tic.-il in .spite of disturbing causes. It was also shown that when 
the growing tip of the stem was ‘blinded,' by covering it with a 
sbeatb of tinfoil, the guiding influence of light is abolished. The 
tip of the stem, or root, acts as a sense-organ, directing the 
growth at the zone of elongation, whicli K seated farther back 


and correspouds to the motile organ of an animal. The presi¬ 
dential address had expressed the view that tlie laws of nature 
could not be Interfered with by living matter. The neo-vital 
school would, in the maiu, agree with this view. Their asser¬ 
tion is that to descrilie completely the'plienoracna of life the no¬ 
tions of chemistry and physics arc necessary, but not sntficieni. 
Mr. Darwin emphasized this view by demanding that the phe¬ 
nomena of plant niovcnient should be regarded as psychological; 
and by describing them in terms of iiieniury and even of con- 
scieusucss. The issue between the old ami the new schools ia 
more clearly drawn. The older school maintain that all the phe¬ 
nomena of life, however unintelligible they may .seem, will ulti¬ 
mately be explicable by cheniiciil ami physical notions, while 
tlieir op])oiients, who emphasize the fact that such notions do not 
now, coruinly, completely explain the phenomena, rcfu.se to bind 
themselves to prophecies." 


DRILLING FOR OIL IN THE OCEAN. 

W E Americans are eminent for simple and practical methods 
of solving problems. In imrtsof Eurojic. where there are 
oil-bearing strat.t under water, it has been pro|>o.sed to get at 
them by gigantic ]>rnjcctx of reclamation. In .Sunimerland, Cal., 
the local engineers ha 
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achieved the desired result in 
a much sim|'ler aud easier, 
hut not less effective, man¬ 
ner. In an article in The 
Siunti/ic .Imeriian (Janu¬ 
ary iB). Dwight Kenipleii 
tells IIS that in Sunimerland 
there arc already alimit one 
hundred submarine od-wells 
ill successful operatiim. be¬ 
sides others lielow high-tide 
mark. He thus describes the 
method of keeping the sea 

“The drilling of submarine 
oil-wells, as ' ]iei formed at 
Summerlaud.' primarily in¬ 
volves the constrtictiou of a 
wharf from the shore to some 
point over the oil-producing 
strata, or across the region 
where the borings are con¬ 
templated. 

“A peculiar condition in 
connection with these 
wharves, which is of uncom¬ 
mon interest, is their immu¬ 
nity from the teredo. Tlie oil 
wasted from the many-wells 
Isitli on the wharves and on 
shore is often seen floating 
on the surface of the sea. 
This either drives off the de¬ 
structive teredo, whicli are quite plentiful in those waters, or else 
makes it impossible for tlio'se v>csts of the sea to find lodgment 
in the oil-coated piles. The oldest piles have been driven nearly 
four years, and there lias been no deterioration whatever in any 
of the wharves due to shipworms or any other form of marine life. 

“ I'lsin the completion of the wharf, or so iiiucli of it as is neces- 
s.try for the immediate purpose, the drilling machinery is ajisem- 
bled at the location for a well. In beginning the drilling opera¬ 
tions the first iniisKtant work to be dohe i* in putting down wh.st 
is locally termini a‘conductor.' The conductor cousins merely 
of oil uell casing of a size larger than that n^lli which the welt 
would have been started were there no sea to contend with. . . . 
In setting it, the conductor is held suspended by the sand lino 
ID an upright position with the shoe about a foot above the sand. 
It is then plumbed as nearly as can be. and, watching a favor¬ 
able opportunity when the wash of the water is least violent, it 
is suddenly dropped to the sand. It is then accurately plumbed 
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wbilr re>tiii}'<>n the ground under the oeean. and is seciircd in 
its vertical jiosilitin by means of boards nailed to the derrick floor 
in sncli a way that their edges bear against the cstsing ftorn four 
different tlirections. The drilling stem, which has lieeii previ¬ 
ously fitted with a driving-bead and clamps, is then nut into the 
condnetor. and it is driven into the sninl ns far ns it will safely 
go. Then the clniiips are removed and the drill set to work, and 
by alicrnato drivings and drillings ilie isinilnetor is worked 
through the sand to the clay beneath, where it is discontinued. 
By the time the top of the conductor has licen driven to the level 
of ilic derrick fl<K>r ihe Isittoni end has become so deeply crabed- 
deil ill the sand that tha stays can lio removed and thecasing 
driven beneath tlie ilerriek In a imiiit near the level of the water 
undeniLMtli. Slionid it then prove too short to penetrate the 
saml. other lengths are screweil on and the ojieratioiis continued 
nniil tliiit object is attained. When the conductor has been 
driven a few feet into tlie clay underlying the sea-sand, tlieiKeait 
is .as eflectiially shut off from the well, for all ]irnctical purposes, 
as if it was held back by a dike or sea-wall. However, there is 
still il.anger of letting the ocean water into the well tlirough the 
caivlcssiicss or incompetence of the driller. It is quite essential 
to eliangc tlie drilling bit to the next smaller sizciniiiivdiaiely on 
stopping the c»ndiictor or wlieiiever it is decided to go no farther 


docs not necessarily postulate ions in the definite sense eontem- 
plateil liy the iiiodem ionic theory. Almost any of the more re¬ 
cent theories of clectroclieoiical action would, perhajis, answer 
the jiurpose of the new hy|Mithcsis equally well. It is only rea¬ 
sonable to expect that in lime physiologists will discover the 
fumlanicntal laws—|>crhups very simjile in charaetcr, but no 
donlit very cumplcx in sujwrponiion—which niulerlio nerve ac¬ 
tion, and the ohjective side of etnisciousness. 'I'hero can be no 
doubt that electricity takes a share in this action, because all the 
plicnoiiicna of life are pheiiiioienu of differentiated liquids sep¬ 
arated by thin septa, and it wouM he jiractically impossible to 
assemble such a nicchaiiisni wiiliont originating electric and 
elcctioclieinical actions. '* 

THOUGHT, EXERCISE, AND THE BLOOD. 
ANY a liard student has comphiined that cniiceiitraied 
thuuglit sends the blooil up into liis head. Thnt this is 
no fancy was shown several yeais ago liy Prof. Angelo .Mosso, 
of Turin. Italy, who devised n Inihincu on whicli the liuinaii body 
could lie so (Hiisetl that a change in the distribution of blood 
could be detected at once. I'liis sliowed, for instance, that w hen 



wttli any .size of casing, and also to keep the casing following 
closely after the drill. Dtlierwise, when drilling ahead of a con¬ 
ductor or casing that is |>erm.'invntly stiqqied. la-fore reducing 
the siicof the bit. tlicre IS (lungerof water Kreaking ilirougli from 
nlKive into the new* Ixti iiig ; and when drilling tiM>.far ahead of 
the casing the to-ils tire liable to gain more and more swing, cut¬ 
ting the hole larger and larger, especially in eiilier cl.iy or shale 
strnl.-i, ihns creating a cavity <>f riiucli greater diameter than the 
casing will fill, and which frequently licconicsa watercourse out¬ 
side of tlie casing for the ruin not only of the well, hut also of 
the adjacent oil territory. In other respects the drilling of sub¬ 
marine wells dilTers litile from those put down on land,'* 


The New Nerve-Theory.— The electrochemical theory 
of iiervotiB action, due to Professors Loch and Mathews of Chi¬ 
cago, continues to excite attention, hut it apparently meets with 
more favor aniong physiologists than with electricians. Says 
T/ii /i/eiirifti/ li'oriit \ttnl Engineer (January ii) : 

“Any pliysiological theory involving the ionic theory of elec¬ 
tricity is a theory of the second degree, since the ionie theory is 
itself only a working hypothesis that lias not yet been received 
as n matter of demonstration beyond the pale of doulit. More¬ 
over, it would seem from the outline given of Hr. .Mathews's 
theory iliat the ionic theory might fall without necessarily im- 
pbcntiiig the essentials of the nerve-action theory here consid¬ 
ered so that in a certain sense it would seem that the new theory 


exactly balanced 
was given a nu¬ 
merical problem to 
solve, liis head 
would at once 
sink, owing to the 
determiiintion of 
blood lo the biaiii, 
ProfexMir M<«so'8 
ezperimeiit.s have 
been much extend¬ 
ed nnd Ins appa¬ 
ratus improved by 
Director William 
G. Anderson, of 
the Vale Gymna¬ 
sium. who has de¬ 
vised wliut he calls 
a "mil sc I e-bed,” 
This is described 
by the invctllor in 
an interview pub¬ 
lished ill the New York (January 11) u.% a movable couch on 
which II man can Iw easily rolled in either direction by n large or 
hne adjustinciil. The bed can be locked at any |>oint, and there 
are levels, gT.-tdiiateil scales, and iin iiiilicutor to be used in 
making records. The whole is liulanccd on knife-edges and is 
therefore very sensitive. Dr, Anderson is reported as saying: 

"It is obvious that a laMly perfectly lialanced on Ihe delicate 
knifc-cilgcK of the muscle-bed will be affected by additional 
weight on either side of tlie point of equilibrium. Consequently 
all additional supply of bliHKl will cause the bead to settle if the 
bl(HKt goes toward the caput, »r tlic feet to go down if the flow is 
ill the op(>ositc direction. 

"1 have . . . found that under mental work the head wonid 
sink and in a very brief period. 1 have balanced students liefore 
written exaniiiiaiioiis, and have found the center of gravity 
changed after the mental test from two to sixteen millimeters, 
or from a sixteenth of an inch to almost two and one-half inches. 

"This shows extra blood supply to the upper extremities. In 
a few cases there was no change i rather was the result minus, 

"It has Ireen found in the case of men who have temporary 
brain congestion due to study that the center of gravity would 
fall tf the lower extremities were exercised. In other words, the 
blood was called away from the neck and encephalon, as it was 
needed elsewhere. 

"It has been found.that mere thought will send a supply of 
blood to parts of the body. A man perfectly balanced will find 
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his feet sinking if he goes through mental leg gymuastics but 
dues not make the movements.** 

One of Dr. Anderson's most interesting results is that the flow 
of blood to an exercised part is affeeted by the attitude of mind 
of the person exercising. He says; 

"I have found that men who exercise in a listless, antomatic, 
or mechanical manner do not change the center of gravity to a 
great extent, hnt in nearly every case, when a man has taken 
hts special series of movements in a conscious or highly voli¬ 
tional manner, tlie supply of blocsl to the arras or legs was very 
noticealde and the line of gravity went up or down mark- 
ctlly. 

"If two men exercise the arms and thorax, taking the same 
exercises, one standing before a looking-glass, the other not. the 
former will show a higher center of gjavity than the latter, or a 
richer blood supply to the parts. This is another illnstrntion of 
the etfect of conscious versus mechanical methods of exercise." 

Dr. Anderson also finds that movem;nts in which men take 
pleasure send a richer supply of blood to parts than that which 
comes from movements not to their liking, and that the student 
who is interested in his work attends to it with greater conscien¬ 
tiousness than is manifested by the one who is not interested. 
Pleasurable thoughts send blood to the brain, while disagree¬ 
able thouglits drive it away. 

The inreutor deduces the following rules, which seem likely 
to be beneficial as well as interesting: 

"A man will get better results from his exercise if he will at¬ 
tend to it and not make it too mechanical. By better results I 
mean a richer blood supply and liealthier nietantorpbosis of 
tissne. 

"In some ways it is better for people to exercise before a look¬ 
ing-glass. 

"Interesting exercises are of greater worth thau those which 
arc not interesting. 

"All out of-door sports, athletics, rowing, swimming, boxing, 
and games are better means of physical development than unin¬ 
teresting gymnastics. In the latter category 1 include the so- 
called oft-repeated gymnastic drills." 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

“A vrssKL which hM been •pecUlly desiKned and equipped {orcatchinc 
fith bj- the u>e of the electric light faaa jnit beeu 'liaiahed at Norfolk, Va.," 
aaya Tke Hletlriijt Ktvifa f January «). “It la aeveoty-eiaht feet long. t>f 
light draft, and of large beam for Ita length. The purpoae of having the 
vesMi of light draft la to allow it to anter ahallow rivera and placca aioeg 
the Atlantic seaboard which are not frequeuled by regnlar fishing-craft. 

. . . The General Electric Company baa conatrncted an arc light of high 
power, which ia carried over the bow of the veaael, and the fiah attracted 
by thia light are caught in tha nela altached to the veaael. Tbia light >a 
not subnterged.' 

Dirrcnascr. BKTWgP.x Black asp Gacs.s Tra.—I n a recant bnllclin 
of the Tokyo Coilega of Agricnllnre, Mr. Aao, a Japaoeae eapert, allows 

ten and Mack tea ilependa on the fact that the firat la obtained from leavea 
dried as aoon as they are gathered, while in the case of the Mack tea the 
leavea are allowe«l to ferment before drying. Black tea Iherafore containa 
intifh Irea tannin than green doca. Mr. Aao alao showa that the original 
ten leaf containa an oaidlaing cnayme that ia deatroyed by a teniperatiire, 
of abont jy* C. [itoA F.]. Iluring the fermentation of the leaf in lha pro¬ 
duction of Mack tea tbia eniyine oaidiies the tannin and girea a dark- 
colored product.’—rr*i«j/j/a>* /or TIIK blTRKAgr ItKSRsr. 

Ca!« a Mas HinRXNATKl-An Interealing variation of tha ordinary 
“fasting" eahibitiona ia now current in London, according to Tke Hotfilat. 
It sayti “Fapuaa, n South American, aged >4. after being wrapped up In 
400 yards of flanuel bandage, has been placed In a glass boa or *cryatal 
urn,' which has then been sealed up water-tight, and sank under water. 
. . . The man, maanwbile. It aiipplied with air by meant of a tube through 
which it ia driven by au electric fan, bnt with nothing else, neither food 
nor water, and there he ia to lie for the whole week. That this Isa per¬ 
formance demanding very contideraMe endurance and fortitude no one 
will deuy, even tho the man In the urn be aaalsled, aa heclaimatn be, by 
hit power of aending himself Into a caulrptic trance, and by anto-aagges- 
tion at to the tinraallty of hunger and the non-necesalty of food. What la of 
soma acientifle Interest, however. Is the aiatemenl that by aid of the care- 
fnland rather tight bandaging the circulation can be so limited as toeaer- 
ciae a coutlderaMe inflnence upon the tisane waateand preaumablv, there¬ 
fore, on the ueceaaity for water for eacrelory pnrpotea We know, of 
conrae. that In hibernating animala the Mrculatlon goes on ia a very modi¬ 
fied way, being redneed almost to aero, probably In cnoseqiience of an In¬ 
fluence caerted through the voao-motor nerves, and if It could ba ahowu 
that a aomewhni similar tho only local limitation of vlul changetcan be ef¬ 
fected by external pretaure. the mailer would be oneiif very cousideraMc 
inlereat. It will be recollecled that attempts have been made from time to 
time, with more or lesa aucceta—ganerally leas—to control Inllammalory 
processes by tbia meaus.* 
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ARE MINISTERS EGOTISTICAL? 

T he aasertion U sometimes made that raiiiistens as a class 
are egotistical, and Mr. James Unckham, a writer in 
Christian Kegister (Boston, January 16), thinks that there is 
some truth in tins charge. In (act he confesses that within the 
range of his ministerial acquaintance he recalls but few who do 
not impress him as being more or less egotistical, or at least 
"self-conscious beyond the normal and becoming," He writes: 

“This temptation is pccniiar and most subtle in the case of the 
minister, because from time immemorial the priestly or clerical 
class has been regarded ns sanctified and lifted above other 
classes by mere virtue of its more sacred calling. Men have 
encouraged its representatives in cherishing the conception of a 
vicarious excetleiice and nobility and worshipfulnest derived from 
the priestly function. And now. in these later days, wlien tlie 
world’s semi-worship has been largely withdrawn from the min¬ 
ister in his purely representative capacity, and he has been com¬ 
pelled to stand or fail as a man, appraised by inliereiit manly 
virtue alone, it has been a hard and slow anti reluctant task for 
the clergyman to disabuse himself of the old notion of sacerdo¬ 
tal sanctity, and to estimate himself and the homage due him 
purely on grounds of individual character and ability. 

"Another reason why the clergyiTutn is pccniiariy liable to the 
temptation of egotism is because bis function is necessarily more 
or less paternal, advisory, and instructive. He is, indeed, like 
a shepherd in the midst of his flock. No figure so well expresses 
the hitlierto accepted idea of the pa-storal relation as tills old, fa¬ 
miliar Scriptural illustration. The minister is always the central 
figure in his little world, the one to whom all look for advice, for 
assistance, for comfort, for inspiration, for enlightenment. It 
were strange, indeed, if a man habitually placed in such a jmsi- 
tion should not almost unconsciously yield to pleasing convic¬ 
tions of iRersonal sufficiency, superiority, and authority. A very 
jtreat and we]l-balance<] man. with the native modesty o( true 
greatness, niiglit not entertain or yield to such feelings. But I 
submit that it would be almost beyond reason to expect the ordi¬ 
nary man, the man of average caliber, to remain entirely un¬ 
moved and uns(M>iled by them. We can not conspire to set the 
average man on a pedestal, and then require hint not to look 
down upon us." 

The real fault, adds tlie writer, lies not so much with the min¬ 
isters as with those who "provoke ami sednee them to egotism." 

The "clergyman-worshi|ier" has (or many generations been 
largely in evidence in all Christian lauds; and, in the opinion of 
Mr. Biicklmm, it is " tin's class (of whom women, no doubt, form 
fully four-fifths) that is chiefly responsible for the smug self- 
complacency, the dictatorial spirit, professional mannerism, and 
high self esteem of far too many clergymen of only ordinary 
mental and spiritual caliber." He concludes as follows: 

"The egotism of ministers will be al>ated. I think, in this very 
natural way; that, wlicreas in the past they have been distinclly 
coddled into it, tho future is going to suitject them to a respect¬ 
ful but decided lack of class-worship that will be most w holesonie 
anti otrrcctive in its effect. With tho growth of intelligence, 
indc|>endcacc of thought, personal equipment and resource, self- 
command and self-understanding, tlie average churcbgoing man 
and woman are going to be less childishly dependent upon the 
minister than lieretofore. They are going to rejoice in spiritual 
interiiretations and spiritnal opinions of their own, as well as 
intellectual. There are going to be more and more stout, tnde- 
|iendent lieil-wethers among the flock. There is going to be less 
tiraorons crowding about the shepherd's legs, less following and 
more te.-iiliiig. or at least progressing /ars passu. The minister 
is presently to lose his immensely so|ierior status of inan-araong- 
sheep, and become, as he ought, man-amoiig-iuen,—triscr man 
among men, it may be. but not so unnaturally disassociated in 
status as to seem demigod or superior being. 

“ Evidences are plenty tliat tliis emancipation of both clergy¬ 
man and parisliiuncr from au abnormal and harmful relation is 
already taking place. The worship of ministers is gradually 
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dying out,—gradually, but aurely,—and with it must pa** the 
clergyman's autocracy, his sense of suficnor importance, aud 
conscqnently his egotism. This .seems, to the writer, one iner* 
{table result of man’s spiritual emanciiwtion through growing 
intclligcnco; and lie hopes that he may live to .see the day when 
the average minister will have no more and no stronger tempta¬ 
tions to egotism than the average man in any profession.” 


A THEOSOPHICAL VIEW OF SACRAMENTS. 

A nnie BESANT, in her recent work, •'Esoteric Christian- 
Ity,” presents as arguments for the preservation of relig¬ 
ious forms and ceremonies the very reasons which, in the stern 
logic of reformers of the stamp of Knox and C.slviii, require their 
abolition. That these forms arc derived from paganism is. in 
her mind, a credential—a pr(»f that they are a part of natural 
and universal religion. That there is physical value, tending 
to psychic cultnre of the participants, in the esthetic tones of the 
ritual and the impressive gestures of the ceremonial, adds, in 
her estimation, to the spiritual nature of religious observances, 
instead of detracting from their ethical character, as is held by 
the antiforraalists. 

Naturally Mrs. Bcsmit, having these opinions, upholds the prac¬ 
tises of the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches as against 
those of the evangelical bodies. In accordance with her view 
that a saemment is boili a symbol of divine truth and an a'ctual 
"method by which the energies of the invisible world are.traiis- 
mnted into action In the physical," as "literally as in the gal¬ 
vanic cell chemical energies are changed into electrical," she 
adopts the definition of .sacrament as given in the C.itechism of 
the Cbnrch of England ; "An outward and visible sign of an in¬ 
ward and spiritnal grace given unto us, ordained by Christ Him¬ 
self, as a means whereby we receive the same and a pledge to 
assure us thereof." "In this definition," she says, “we find laid 
down the two distinguishing characteristics of a sacrament. The 
‘outward and visible .sign' is the pictorial allegory, and the 
phrase, the'means whereby we receive tbo"inwartl and spiri¬ 
tual grace' covers the second property." The phraseology of 
the Episcopal Catechism distinctly alleges. Mrs. Uesant repeats, 
that the sacrament is literally a means whereby the grace is con¬ 
veyed. and that without it grace dues not pass, at least in the 
same fashion, from the spiritual to the physical world. In this 
connection she imposes upon the discussion the thcosophical view 
of the nature of the spiritual world; 

"In order to understand .i sacrament it is necessary that wo 
should definitely recognize the existence of an occult, or hidden, 
side .of nature: this is spoken of as the life-side of nature, the 
consciousness side, more accifrately, the mind in nature. I'n- 
derlying all sacramental action, there is the lielief that the in¬ 
visible world exercises a jMitent influence over the visible, and 
to understand a sacrament we must understand something of the 

invisible intelligences who administer nature.. 

" Prom the standpoint of occultism there is no dead force and 
no dead matter. Force and matter alike are living and active, 
and an energy, or gnnip of energies, is the veil of an intelligence, 
of a consciousness, who has that energy as his outer expression, 
and the matter in which that energy moves yields a form which 
he guides or ensouls. 

"These numberless lives, above and lielow- man, come into 
touch with human consciousness in very definite ways, and 

among these ways are sounds and colors. 

"In conimnnicating with the higher intelligences certain 
sounds aro useful, to create a harmonious atmosphere, suitable 
for their activities, and to make our own subtle b^ies receptive 
of their influences. 

“The edecton the subtle bodies is a most important part of 
the occult use of sonnds. These bodies, like the physical, are in 
constant vibratory motion, the vibrations changing with every 
thought or desire. These changing irregular vibrations offer an 
obstacle to any fresh vibration coming from outside, and, in 


order to render the bodies susceptible to the higher influences, 
sounds are used which reduce the irregular vibrations to a steady 
rhythm, like in its nature to the rhythm of the intelligence 
sought to be reached. The object of all oft-repealed sentence* 
is to effect tlii.s, as a musician sounds the same note over and over 
again, until all the instruments are in time. The subtle bodies 
must be tuned to the note of the being s«aight, if his influence is 
to find free way through the nature of the worshiper, and this 
was ever clone of old through the use of sounds. Hence, music 
has ever formed an integral part of worship, and certain definite 
cadences have Iieeii preserved with care, handed on from age 

" lu'every religion there exist sounds of a peculiar character 
called ‘wonis of power,’ consisting of sentences in a particular 
language chanted in a juirticular way." 

The author gives examples of these sentences in the Sanskrit 
“mantras," the effect of chanting which “is to create vibrations, 
hence forms, in the physical and superphysical worlds." and the 
extent of whose Influence is "according to the knowledge and 
purity of the singer." "If his knowledge be wide and deep, if 
his will lie strung and his heart pure, there is scarcely any limit 
to the power* he may exercise in using some of these ancient 
mautras." 

1^ in the Roman Catluilic Church, according to Mrs. Besaiit, 
the Latin Is used in chants not “to hide knowledge from the 
people." but in order that "certain vibrations may be set up in 
the invisible worlds which can not be set up in the ordinary 
languages of Europe, unless a great occultist should compose in 
them the necessary successions of souiMs." 

From the emotive and moral effects on the hearer of the Latin 
chants, the author passes to their physical results in the higher 
worlds. They appeal, she says, “to the intelligences in those 
worlds with a meaning as definite as the words addressed by one 
person to another on the physical plane, whether as prayer or, 
in some cases, as command." 

The next essential part of the sacrament is. according to Mrs. 

Besant. “The Sign." “Each sign.” she says, “has its own par¬ 
ticular meaning, and marks the direction imposed on the invisible 
forces with which the celebrant is dealing, whetlier these forces 
be his own or poured through him. In any case, they are needed 
to bring about the desired result, and they are an essential por¬ 
tion of the sacramental rile." 

Holding such views of the power of magic, it is not surprising 
to find the author turning to the Egyptian "Book of the Dead" 
as well as to the gosjielof early Christian mysticism, the “Fistis 
Sophia," for illustrations of the value to the sonl in its journey 
from this to the other world, of the possession of tite occult Word 
and Sign. 

The last reipilsiie of a sacrament, in this theory, is that some 
physical material be used. This not only serves as a symbol, but 
also actually forms a "material means of conveying the grace," 
for whicli ’’ liigli ends "a ’’subtle change in the material adapts it." 

The otheric theory of the physical construction of the universe 
is used by Mrs. Besant to explain the secret of how this change, 
as well as kindred miracles of magnetic healing, etc., is accom¬ 
plished: 

"In a sacrament, magnetic changes are caused in the ether of 
the physical substance, and the subtle counterparts are affected 
according to the knowledge, purity, and devotion of tlio cele¬ 
brant who magnetizes—or, in the religious term, consecrates—it. 

Further, the Word and llie Sign of Power summon to the cele¬ 
bration the angels specially concerned with the materials used 
and the nature of tlie act performed, and they lend their power¬ 
ful aid, |iouring their own magnetic energies into the subtle 
counterparts, aud even into the phy.sical ether, thus reinforcing 
the energies of the cclebnint." 

The author concludes this part of her discussion as follows: 

"We thus see that the outer part of the sacrament is of very 
great importance. Real changes are made in the materials used. 
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They are made the vehicles of energies liiKher than those which 
naturally bolonif to them: persons approachint; them, toitchInK 
them, will have their own etlierlv and subtle bodies aifected by 
their |iotent iiinKnctism. and will be brought into a condition 
very receptive of higher influences. Iieiiig tuned into accord with 
■ he lofty beings connected with the Word and the Sign used in 
csinsccraiion; beings belonging to the invisible world will be 
present during the sacramental rite, pouring out their lienign 
and gracious influences; and thus all who arc worthy partici- 
p.-tnts ill the ceremony —sufRcieutly pure nnd devoted to be tuned 
by the vibrations caused—will find their emotions purified and 
stimulated, their spirituality quickened, and their hearts filled 
with ]ieace, by coming into such close touch with the unseen 
realities." 


DR. VAN DYKE ON PRESBYTERIAN CREED 
REVISION. 

A OOOU deal of confusion cxist.s, even in leligions circles, as 
to the definite pur|>os« of the work undertaken by the Re¬ 
vision Committee of twenty-one ministers and elders ap|M>iiited 
by the Ia.st Fresbyterian General Assembly. This fact has led 
l>r. Henry Van Dyke, one of the most pronniicnt I’resliyterian 
clergymen of the country, to answer, in plain l.niguage, three 
fundanieiit.al questions rel.-ttingto tins matter, namely: (i> What 
makes the work of revision necessary? (a) What is proposed to 
bo done? and (3) When it comes, what results may l>e laqied for? 
On the first point he says (writing in Tie OuHi<ok. January ii) : 

"There is a twofold need for revision of the Westniiiistcr Con¬ 
fession of Faith. In the first place, the church has Iwen study¬ 
ing her supreme .standard, the Bible, fur two hundred and fifty 
years since the Confession was written. She has been educated 
by Christ fur one hundred years in the great work of missions. 
It is reasonable to supimse that she has Icarncvl something. 
Why should she not express it in her creed? 

•‘Another reason for revision arises out of the fact that the 
Westminster Confession was made in a time of fierce conflict 
and controversy. It was natural that certain things slioiiid be 
stated then with greater emphasis than they would have other¬ 
wise received; that the metaphysics of the seveiiiecnth century 
should creep into certain chapters; and that certain isniits should 
represent a judgment of that nge rather than a permanent truth. 
For example, the Wesiniinsler Confe.ssioii s|>eaks of the Pope of 
Kuiiie as the Anticliiist. Presbyteriiiiis to-day do not gcucrally 
believe this. Again, by expressly mentioning 'elect iiifaiits,' 
the Westminster Confession leaves open the supposition that 
there may be • non-elect infants.' Presbyterians to-day lielieve 
that all who die in infancy are save<l by Jesus Christ. The 
Westminster Confession has a lung metaphysical chapter on 
God's eternal deerce, which at least seems to teach that some 
nicit are created tu be saved and others created to lie damned. 
The Presbyterian Church to-day does not believe this, and to 
guarti against inlsapprehensioii on the subject it wishes to say 
clearly iind unmistakably that God has not put any barrier be¬ 
tween any human soul and salvation. 

*' Moreover, the Westminster Confession has no chapter on the 
love uf God for all men, on the Holy Spirit, un the Gos|>el, or on 
missions. Now the Presbyterian Church has come to believe in 
these things with all its heart: and it wishes to put its belief 
into wonls. 

"Therefore revision is neevled. nut because uf a conflict in tin 
church, nor because of a lack of liberty, but because faith, deep¬ 
ening and broadening through the study of G<mI's Word, craves 
an utterance in the language of living men.” 

Two tasks confront the Revision Committee. One is to add to 
the Westminster Confession an appendix (or, in more technical 
language, a'' l?eclaratury Act')guarding against misunderstand¬ 
ing on the points mentioned, and expressing the faith of the 
Presbytei'inn Church in missions, the Holy Spirit, and the love 
of God. The second is to prepare a brief, clear, and simple 
statement of the principal doctrines of Presbyterian faith, to 
supplement, but not to supplant, the Westminster Confession. 


The first result of these changes, declares Dr. Van Dyke. «ill 
be "a simpler creed." He continues: 

"Not that the mysteries which are inherent in religion will be 
removed. That is impossible. But there will be fewer long, 
technical, metaphysical, and controversial words, and less effort 
to explain and define GimI's eternal purpose. A statement of be 
lief that can be used without a dictionary, nnderstootl by people 
who are not philosophers, and read in a few moments, would in¬ 
deed be worth having. 

"Another result that we may ho|)e for is a clear word on the 
duty of the church to serve the woild by graid works, and t<s 
prcitch Christ to evcrylsKly. We do not need to wait, indeed, 
for this word to lie spoken liefore we do oiir duty in living and 
preaching the Gr«s|>el. 'Peace and work ' is now the program of 
the church. Put her peace will l>o promoted, and her work ad¬ 
vanced. when the church puts into her standunls the great article 
of niissioiis—the charter uf her life—Christ for the world, and tho 
world for Christ. 

■’ l-inally. this revision movement should give us a stronger 
emphasis on the truth that God is love. 

"Sovereigpity and grace have always been the two great pillars 
of the Reformed faith, .'sovereignty means that God is supreme. 
Grace means that Goil alone can save. 

"Take these two words separately, emphasise the sovereignty, 
limit the grace, and you have a hard creed. But take them to¬ 
gether. believe in the sovereignty of grace and the grace of sov¬ 
ereignty. and you have n creed that is infinitely sweet and glori- 

•’ No mail can lie savcrl without G<k 1. There is no man whom 
God is not willing to save. 

“Th.it is the whole of it. That is the creed which is incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world. That is the creed which 
our fnitli longs to uiter." 


HAS SCIENCE DIMMED THE HOPE OF 
IMMORTALITY? 

' T ' HIS question, which hns engaged the attention of .so many 
^ gifted minds, is discussed by one who combines in a rare 
degree choice scholarship and elegance of diction, namely, the 
Rev. Gcsirge Matheson, D.D. In an article In the London Ex- 
fnisihtr (Decemberi he says: 

"My object has Ik-cii to investigate whether the influx of the 
morlem waters has effaceil former evidences. I have now come 
tu a department uf natural religion whicli is supposed tu have 
liecil siKciidly damaged by the inroml of these waves; I allude 
to that tract of land which nnin sees in the futuie. The immor¬ 
tality of the soul has been disciisserl forages, and the fiercest 
stage of the battle has ever been in the heart of each individual 
man. I do not here come forward to add to the list of cotnba- 
tnnts. Mine is a hnmbier aim. I want to ask whether anything 
has happened to dim the hoi»cs of yestciday. No man con deny 
that there were hopes yestertlay—hopes whose light was strong 
enough to help men to die. ami—what is more wonderful—to 
help men to live. I want to ask if the.se ho|>es have been put 
out. They were liglittsi before the days of evulntion; has evolu¬ 
tion extiiiguishetl them? Do they belong now to a castle in the 
air, to a palace of fancy, 10 a conception of nature which no 
longer represents the world in which we dwell? The cry of mul¬ 
titudes IS. 'Our lamps are gone out,' The plaint is not that they 
are itiadcqiiiile, but timt they are extinguished. Hundreds 
would be abundantly satisfied if they could only be told that the 
laiiqis of the world's virgin youth were still available to light 
them .into the kingdom." 

Before proceeding with his discussion. Dr. Matheson stales the 
conclusions at which he himself has arrived 
"1, too, have experienced the weight of the problem, aud have 
subjected these lam|)s to a careful scrutiny. And, for my part, 
I have come to the conclusion that none of these lumps has gone 
out. 1 do not think there is a single star of hope that once trem¬ 
bled in the world's sky which has been extinguished by the sup¬ 
posed shadows of the atmosphere of science; and I will try to 
state the grounds which have led me to this conviction.” 

The writer then traces the history of the search for some 
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“deathlens object, anything which actually bear* the ataMiji of 
immortality." and explains bow the iiitro<liieti»n of Christianity 
blacked the investigation iu the material world. Continuing, he 
says: ‘’There came times when he [man] longed for something 
of the old spirit—some return of that natural sense of imniortaU 
ity which saw the fadeless amid the mutable, the constant amid 
the cliangeful, the peniianent amid tlio perishable." This leads 
on to the scientitic solution of the problem ; 

‘‘Such is the want of the modern man. Il.-is it lieeu met? 
Yes. But by whom? By the last man fnim whom we should 
ever have ex|>ected ; by the evolutionist. I n the aftemuon of the 
day. in the midst of the world’s prose, there has been realiied 
the dream of the heart’s poetry—the desire to find an immortal 
thing. A hand has pointed ns to one imperishable object: and 
it is the hand of science. Evolution—the doctrine of change— 
has itself revealed something which changes /;<//.’’ 

In the writings of Herbert Spencer Ur. Mallieson has found 
the scientific demonstration of immortality : 

"He [SpcnccrJ tells us that there is in this universe a force 
wliose characteristic feature Is abidingness or, as he calls it, ]H'r- 
sistcnco. In a univorso of peqrctuul changes—changes which 
the force itself li.as generated—it ha.s from all eternity reniaineil 
unmoved. It has never been increnseil: it has never been di¬ 
minished. Its quantity has never varied : amid endless and 
fluctiiiiting manifestations the amount of its energy is always 
the s.ime. The waves rise and fall u|>on its surface, but. alike 
in rise and full, its waters have the same measurement. The 
winds rage and rest U|H>n its bosom, but, alike in their raging 
and in their rest, the weight of the atrabspherc is equal. The 
passions of the heart sweep and sleep on //r heart, but. alike in 
their sweeping and in their sleeping, the pulsations of this 
mighty force are neither less nor more. 

‘‘And so, .after all. there is such a thing as immortality in the 
universe! . . . For the first time in the reconl of man we have 
received scientitic testimony to the existence of an actual immor¬ 
tal life." 

The particular l.-inip which is examined hy the writer is the 
value attached to the individual life. The conflict for two hun¬ 
dred years ]>riur to ifiso had its results crystallized in the words 
of Holingbroke: "The s{>ecics is everylbing. the individual is 
nothing: God’s providence can only reach the good.” 

But after the birth of the doctrine of evolution there c.mie new 
light on this question ; 

" I would say that in the light of evolution she [nature] seems 
•careless of the specits and careful of the individual.’ She is 
careless of the species, for the doctrine of evolution has tended 
ever more and more to obliterate the/<i/i>/w>irX'r of species. It 
has tcuded more and more to hide from human investigation ihe 
points of difTcrence between race and race, iiiid to bring into 
prominence the points in which nice and race agree. . . . Every 
stage has been ii si age of increasing indiriilualism. Each new 
form is a form that tiirii.s more inward on itself. The star is 
more individual than the nebulous muss from wliicli it springs; 
it lives a separate life. The plant is more individual than the 
star; it Is more limited in its range. The aniiii:il is more indi¬ 
vidual than the plant; it is less like mechanical things. The 
man is more individual than the unimal; lie has peculiarities 
which isolate him from all lieside." 

Dr. Matheson fortifies his interpretation of Sjiencer’s doctrine 
by reference to the teachings of Weismann, wliercin he says 

"’rhere is a creature which, as Weismanii says, has never seen 
death I Before the mountains were brought forth or ever the dry 
land appeared, while yet the earth was only a wide waste of 
waters, there was formed within these waters a tiny life encased 
in a tiny form. That life, that form, has never died. Accident 
has doubtless eliminated many of its ofislioois, but the essence 
of the life remains." 

The writer sums up his conclusions in these words: 

“This lamp, then—the lamp of individuality—has not been put 
out by science. Science has rather burnished the lamp anew. 
It has shown that the aspiration of religious faith is no unscien- 


title dieam. It lias revealed the si>ectacle of a creature which 
lias c'^ca|>cd death, which has pcrjictually renewed its days. Is 
there not in such as|x>ctacle a scientitic bo|>e for man—the scien- 
titic suggestion that he, too, may (lossess an individual principle 
which the cleavage called death may leave unaffected? This is 
not an analogy like the simile of the bntterlly. not a poetic sym- 
IjoI like the resurrection wrought hy spring. It is a sober truth, 
u prosaic fact; ami as such it grounds religions faith upon the 
ledge of cx|)ericuco." 


STATISTICS OF THE RELIGIOUS BODIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


M uch is heard in these days of the deciidcnct: of religion 
and the gniwili of religions inditfcrence. hut the statistics 
of the religious botlies of the Uiiiteil States that have recently 
been niaile public by the RcV. Ur. II. K. Carroll do not seem to 
justify any (wssimistic conclusions. Dr. Carroll wa.s In charge 
of the religious statisticsof the United States census of 1890, and 
he issues annual tables showing the extent of religious growth 
and progress. His latest table, which gives the membership of 
the principal denominations and the accessions of iqn, is as 
follows: 



The following table, prepared by Dr. Carroll, shows the de¬ 
nominational iiicmborsbip and rank in 1890 and 1901 - 



The most remarkable item on this list is th.'it showing the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Carroll rates the 
increase in Roman Catholic membership as too high, and points 
out that the figures given repiescnt, in a large pro|iortlon of the 
dioceses, the growth for several years, whereas in the case of 
Protestant bodies the figures given represent those for one yenr 
only. 

Dr. Carroll estimates the total cluirch-communicant member¬ 
ship ill the Unitetl States at iS.oi^o.fijy. There arc some 300.000 
Mormons in or about Utah, and this body claims to have made 
65 ,oiv> new converts in the East last year. Quakers lost, in igoi. 
according to Dr. Carroll, 9*3 members. It has long been known 
that Qimkers in the East, where they cling to old stylos in dress, 
language, and forms »f public worship, have been losing in num¬ 
bers and influence, but for many years thoy have been growing 
in Indiana. Illinois, and Iowa. Now it is shown that Quakers 
in the West, where they have adopted the progressive methods 
of other religious bodies, are losing at a steady rate. Another 
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fact brought out by Dr. Carroll is the continuous tendency of 
religidus bodies to divide Into factions. He finds no less than 
twenty-two different kinds of Lutherans, and twelve kinds of 
Presbyterians. 

"Taking the figures as representative of their face value," re¬ 
marks the Pittsburg t7njW/e, "our country contains the largest 
bwly of practical Christian worshipers in Christendom." The 
New York Mail and Expt ess says: 

"It U«>ks very much indeed a.s if the .seeil sown by the great 
evangelical organizations, such as the S<iciety of Christian En¬ 
deavor, the Epworth League, and the Uaptist Young People's 
Union, were beginning to yield its harvest to the churches. The 
statistics ate also an impressive vindication of the American 
principle of a free church in a free state. Tlie fathers who for¬ 
bade forever an establishment of religion were intt irreligious, 
but for the most part profoundly religious. 'I'liey had secu that 
the religious establishments of the Old World were of doubtful 
value, cither religiously or morally. '1 hey believed that by un- 
dersi,niding alone is a house established ; ami the experience of 
these early days of the twentieth century, as well as that of all 
the years that have passed since the fathers fixed their constitu¬ 
tional decrees, has provetl their wistlom." 

The Providence Journal calls attention to the remarkable vi¬ 
tality of the Disciples of Christ and the Christian Scientists, and 
says; 

“The tenacity of religious bodies, no matter under what dis¬ 
couragements, is sufficiently noteworthy. The great bodies in¬ 
crease and the small bodies diminish, but still the latter stand 
by their guns. . . . The sectarian principle has been, and doubt¬ 
less long will be, an important factor in American religious de¬ 
velopment. The antagonism of the Puritans to the Church of 
England, the neglect by that church of colonies like Virginia, 
where it had a fair chance, the strong prejudice against the 
Church of Rome which even now has not wlmlly passed away, 
and the divisions in large Protestant bodies brought about by the 
slavery question and the Civil War—all these things have com¬ 
bined to dissipate rather than to unify religious effoit. Such 
being the case, it is a striking indication of the strength of the 
religious spirit that the figures show on the whole a steady and 
healthy growth." 

The Cleveland Leader, noting the fact Uiat the rate jrt cent, 
of increase in the membership of the leading religious organiza¬ 
tions last year is but a.67, as compared with 3.18, the animal rate 
of increase In population from 1890 to 1900, thinks that this show¬ 
ing can hardly bo regarded as satisfactory. It continues: 

"These statistics are encouraging to all interested in religious 
work, but they still leave a vast addition every year to the 
masses of people in this country who have no connection with 
any chnrcli. The actual gain In the total membership of the 
churches is not more than half as great as the net growth of the 
population of the United States. 

“Such facts are not cheering. They suggest that the ninch- 
discussed question why the churches do not progress faster in 
power and membership needs much further consideration, of the 
most careful kind. It is certain that the religious workers of 
America will never lie satisfied with gains equal to only half of 
the animal growth in the country's population. 

"Missions will continue to claim and receive the attention of 
the churches of the United States, but they will not be allowed 
to obscure or weaken the efforts which are incumbent upon relig¬ 
ious organizations to lessen the vast number of people outside of 
all denominations. There Is much to strive for at home." 


Mohammedan Missions In the Philippines.— The 
statement is made that Mohammedan missions are meeting with 
a measure of success in t6e Philippine Islands. There are at pres¬ 
ent eight Mohammedan missionaries in Manila, of whom three, 
strange to say, are American citizens. The money to support 
them comes from India and from Singapore. In the opinion of 
Ike Christian Observer (Louisville, Presb.), the Philippines are 


not nnlikely to prove a fruitful field for Mohammedan propa¬ 
ganda, for the following reasons: 

“1. The Romanism which has prevailed there has disgusted 
the people. As they know no other Christianity than Roman¬ 
ism, they naturally turn from all Christianity. The rapacity 
and the idolatry In what Is there called the Christian religion is 
enough to produce this effect. 

"3. The change from Spanish to American rule favors freedom 
in religion, and therefore freedom to the Mohammedans to pros¬ 
elyte. 

"3. The delay on the part of Protestants to take advantage of 
their opportunity to preach the (>os|iel there favors them. 

“4. The seeming restraints which are pnt upon Protestant 
efforts in the Philippines by officers of the United States Gov- 
emmeiit favor the impression that the choice of religion lies be¬ 
tween .Mohammedanism and Catholicism. 

"5. While the L'nite«l States Government gives no public offi¬ 
cial recngiiiiton or sanction of the Bible there, yet the Koran has 
been officially recognized as a valid code of law, and indeed as 
the establishetl code in the Sulu Islands." *- 

It is evident, comments tlie same {lapeT.that Mohammedanism, 
so far from being effete and dying, is active in missionary work. 
With Roman Catholic missions from this country in Manila, and 
Roman Catholic school-teachers from this country, and Moham¬ 
medan missionaries (in part from the United States), The Ob¬ 
server thinks that “we may well be aroused to consider wbat 
duty Protestantism owes in the Philippine Islands." 

FIGHTING THE “AWAY-FROM-ROME” 
MOVEMENT. 

HE ” Away-from-Rome" agitation in the German provinces 
of Austria is, so its advocates claim, rapidly developing; 
and the last quarterly report, published by the Vienna Kirchenzei- 
lung, seems to show that the ratio of conversions is steadily in¬ 
creasing. Vigorous efforts are, however, being taken by the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Chnrcb to check the movement. 
Recently the combined Roman Catholic episco]>acyof the empire 
published a warning In the form of a pastoral letter, of which the 
foUowfng is a translatioii; 

. "In our lieloved Austrian fatherland we are now experiencing 
a calamity that cries to heaven and that is a repetition of the 
most spiteful attacks that have ever been made on the church of 
Christ. The battle-cry 'Away from Rome!’ has been resound¬ 
ing and has found an echo in many quarters. Every faithful 
Catholic knows that this blatant invitation to desert Konie,tbe 
center of Christian unity, endangers his very sonl. I'or to desert 
Rome means to desert Peter; it means a separation from the 
Catholic Chnrcb, which Christ has founded on that man of rock, 
Peter; it means a separation from God, because Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who tecame man. has established this church. 
And it was said by the church father Cyprian,' No one can have 
God for a Father who has not the church as bis mother.' The 
authors of this sacrilegious 'Away-from-Rome' agitation aim to 
make the Catholics of Austria desert their beloved cburch, to 
make them traitors to their country. [It is charged that the 
movement favors a union of the German portions of Austria with 
the German empire.] When we look at the origin and the meth¬ 
ods of this propagitnda, it is evident that it is prompted chiefly 
by a blind hatred for the cburch and by political and traitorous 
motives. No pure religious sentiments have anything to do with 
it. aud the most baneful methods are employed. The Catholics 
of Austria must remain true to the Holy Father and to their 
Emperor."— Translation made/orTnt. Litexakv DlCEsr. 


The newMl of queer relixloet ucia {• the "Atsoclallon of Chriatlao 
Hrethreu,'which, accordioc to ihe N'ew York "aaQiiig down the 

Miaiiaelppl ID a modem Imllallon of ihe Ark lo tell people that the mitlen- 
Dlum la aurrljr cnmloz in 1941." MegidJo la Ihe name of the boat, and nearir 
one hundred peraona, men. women, and children, are aboard of her. The 
president of the sect Is b, T. Nichols of Uinneapolia, and he launched hia 
craft at Ihe end of Noremher. He holds himself mainly reaponsibte tor 
the support of hit followert, who are planniDK to live 00 the Metiddo oatil 
the day of the miUennlnni. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


AUSTRALIA UNDER HER NEW 
CONSTITUTION. 

new commonwcBlth Ia giving gre.'a dissiatiiifaction all 
1 round, and it* exponent say tlie didiculties with the 
home authorities are so groat, and the whisper is going round, 
and becoming more than a whisper: ' Well, cut the ]>aiiiter!' " 

Thus writes an Australian corros]>ondent to Tk€ Daily Sews 
(London); but this feeling is in no way reflected in the Austra¬ 
lian press. The Sydney Mail docs, however, say that the conn- 
try is "at last paying the bill for our federal enthusiasm." The 
same paper says: 

"The selection of a site fur the federal capital is no further ad¬ 
vanced than it was in May last, when Tht Mail suggested the 
formation of a Federal Capital League, Whnt was said then 
should come with greater force now. It was stated that there 
were in onr midst men of much experience in Australian politics 
who held that the removal of the cummonwealth Parliament from 
Melbourne would never be effected, and that there were others, 
more moderate in their views, who thought it would not take 
more than twenty years for New South Wales to obtain the capi¬ 
tal which, according to the constitution. Is her right. The capi¬ 
tal is to be not less than one hundred miles from Sydney, and 
this restriction, simple tho it apjiears, is likely to retard the work 
of selection, if the framers of tho bill bad said that the capital 
should be in the south or the north, or that it should be not less 
or more than a certain height above sea level, there would not 
be so many excuses for delay iu the making of a choice. The 
state being large, so many districts are eligible for the honor 
that local influences are being exercised to their fullest extent. 
.... That in the formation of capitals delays are likely to occur 
is shown in the experience of the United States and Canada. 
The establishment of Washington was a work of stupendous 
difKcully." 

Of the Australian contingent iu the Uoer war, the Melbourne 
Argus \ 

"The cable message announcing that the War Office has 
qnashed the court-martial proceedings in South Africa under 
which three members of the Fifth Victorian Contingent were 
scntencetl to death (a •sentence afterward commuted to a long 
term of imprisonment) will be read this morning with the deep¬ 
est gratification throughout Australia, and, of course, particu¬ 
larly so in Victoria. This action, it is stated, has been taken in 
response to a jietition to the King from a score of Australians at 
Clapham. , . . By quashing the proceedings the War Office has 
done more than to itardoii the nieU' -it has blotted the sentence 
of death out of the record. It is nut pretended or contended in 
Australia that the men did nothing worthy of censure or punish¬ 
ment. Inciting comrades not to obey orders—fighting orders— 
in the face of the enemy is a very serious matter. Technically, 
no doubt, it is mutinous conduct. Absolutely it is indefensible. 
But on this occasion it was not mutiny in the sense of treachery 
or disloyalty. The men had uot the slightest idea of dishonoring 
or betraying the flag under which they had previously served 
with pride. What happeued was that in a most improper way— 
but a way that was natural to angry and im]>erfectly disciplined 
men—they resented an extraordinarily offensive insult hurled at 
them, and apjvarently at all Aii.stralians. at a time when they 
were smarting keenly under the memory of the Wihnansrust dis¬ 
aster—a disaster of which they believed themselves to be the 
victims rather than the authors. We may take It that the provo¬ 
cation has been fully considered by tho War Office. It is obliga¬ 
tory upon commanders nut to use language or adopt me-isures 
likely to sting human natnre into revolt" 

Of the various exclusion bills now before the Hou.<ie and Sen¬ 
ate, the same paper remarks: 

"The right thing to do is to jiostpone legislation until it can 
be based upon the evidence and findings of a parliamentary in¬ 
quiry. The position is one which may be presented in a very 
serious light Hurry is not an Impeiative obligation. Kanakas 
do not constitute any sort of menace to the future of the common¬ 


wealth. Asiatics do. Queensland is not liost^e to the measure 
which is intended to exclude Asiatics. She happens to be the 
state most exposed to that kind of undesirable iiiiniigralion. 
But the kanaka is nut numerous, is pccniiarly adapted to a class 
of work which hitherto Europeans have shown themselves disin. 
dined to enter upon, is restricted to that work, and is a visitor, 
not a ]H2rniaiient settler." 

The new tariff continues to be denounced by free-trade papers, 
but the Australian press generally seems favorably disposed 
toward the principle if not the details of the bill. 


VON BULOW’S REPLY TO CHAMBEJILAIN, 

A S is well known, observes the l-rtmiitHblall (Vienna), in 
an elaborate editorial, Chamberlain, "as a means of repel¬ 
ling the eriticism in foreign papers aimed at the system of con¬ 
centration camps, and similar methods in the South African cam¬ 
paign, pronounced the niea^res of other arinies in previous wars 
much more blameworthy," It continues: 

"The Chancellor of the empire has now met the wishes of those 
who demanded that these insinuations be repelled at the earliest 
opportunity. He frankly conceded that Chanilierlain would have 
done much better, when he was called U|x>n to justify his policy, 
had ho left foreign countries out of the account altogether. In 
any event he had not Ixusn sufficiently circums])ect in recurring 
to foreign precedents. The Chancellor added that according to 
assurances which he had‘received from the other side,' Cham¬ 
berlain had wounded the susceptibilities of Uermany ' without 
intending to.' Further tlian this, however. Count von Btiloiv 
did not go. He did not take advantage of the op]K>rtunity to- 
make explanations which might have announced an estrange¬ 
ment between England and Germany . . . and thereby have 
limited the freedom of action of the German empire," 

The imperial Chancellor certainly fore.saw the impression that 
his utterance regarding Chamberlain would create in England, 
according to the Vossische Ztilung (Berlin), which says: 

"All that he said regarding the British colonial minister has. 
already been said by ourselves, onlywith more emphasis. But 
there is a difference betweeu the utterances of tho press and 
those of a responsible minister, speaking in his official capacity. 
Chamberlain's outbreak was au act of fully. But it was not 
directed against Germany alone. It equally affected France, 
Russia, and Austria. When Chamberlain s]iuke thoughtlessly. 
Count von Bulow answered with due consideration. He can not 
have assumed that his words would dis|>nsc of the matter. H» 
must have taken into account the effect his utterance w'uuld have- 
on the British press. He also, doubtless, believed that the Brit¬ 
ish minister would not remain silent. If England's statesmea 
reply in the same lone as that adopted by Count von Billow, 
nothing else is to be anticijuited than a .sharpening and a revival 
of diplomatic quarrels.” 

On the other hand, the Kilniscke Zeitung thinks the incident 
should be regarded as closed. It says Chancellor von Bulow’s 
s]>eecli was clear and very much in Mr. Chamberlain's manner. 
The Frankfurter Zeituug says: 

” Diplomacy always makes u.se of the mildest form of words ia 
v.'liicli its meaning can be expressed. Some may bo of opinion 
th.il this mildest possible form is uot the proper one in which lo- 
allude to Chamberlain, ... To this It may be replied that when 
the German empire speaks it must take into account not only the- 
one whom it addresses, but also it.s own sclf-resiiect. If Mr. 
Chamberlain docs not comprehend tho considerate aud merito¬ 
rious language of German diplomacy, there are in England and 
perhaps-elsewhere persons who will translate the utterance of 
Count von Biilow into somewhat sharper German for himl" 

The English newspapers, fortified by Mr. Chamberlain's dec¬ 
laration that ho has "nothing to take back," encourage and sus¬ 
tain him, from 7ke Times (London) down. Even the pro-Ger¬ 
man, anti-American Saturday Review (London) says: 

"Count von Billow's speech has been commended as skilful^ 
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it was, ceruinly di)tii)genuoM». He was given just the uptwrtu- 
nity which was wanted to set right the bitter misunderstandings 
between Uermany and England. Instead of doing his duty di¬ 
rectly as even Bismarck, the prime hater of the English, would 
have done, he showed an utter subservience to perverted public 
opinion in Germany. He lectured Mr. Chamberlain for things 
he never said, merely tampering hi.s lecture with the awkward 
acknowledgment that he hail receivetl assurances—which he was 
bound to believe—that the insult was unwitting. The proviso 
suggests the inference that the Kritisli Government had offered 
under pressure some apology for the words of one of its minis¬ 
ters. In fact, no official assuraiu-eN can have laseil given."— 
Trittts/iiO'pas Mtif/f fur Tiik ElrrK.tK} liiocsr. 


realize the ideal set before *tho Islanders' in the appeal ear¬ 
nestly addressed to them, through our columns, by Mr. Kipling." 

“At the same time, it has to be remembered that compulsory 
service rests on the duty of every citizen t<> take bis part in the 
work of national defense," says Truth (London) : 

“The armies of the Continent are designed, theoretically at 
any rate, for defense only. Oiir weapon of defense, on the 
other band, is our navy. If, therefore, conscription is to be intro¬ 
duced into this country, it should be conscription for the navy." 


THE SWAY OF THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER, 


THE CALL OF CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND. 

C ONSCKIPTION, in tlie continental sense, will do England 
no giHKl, in the opinion of the British press. According to 
the Ixiiidon Spettutor 

“The only tpiestion. therefore, is how to secure effective train¬ 
ing for such numbers as will suffice for the work io lie done, 
wliieh is to keep the kingdom |>crmaneiitly safe, and to lill up 
rapidly gaps in the regular in my when a sudden emergency calls 
for Its ie)ileiijshmcrit abroad. There arc just three plans which 
will secure tins end, and tliere arc only three. One is the conti¬ 
nental conscription, wliicli inakc.s soliliers under »iiiiiiiaiid of the 
whole iKipiihition. forces thcni all into barracks for two years, 
and makes of every state which adopts it a stamliug earn]). That 
system is oji|»»seil, not only to Bi ilish habits ami tlie whole or¬ 
ganization of British society, but to British ideals. . . . The 
second idan IS the one which we uiulersiaiiil Mr. Rndyaid Kip¬ 
ling to rcconnucnd, uiiivcrsat compulsory training for a rear 
without life in barracks, except for three nioutlis. . . , The third 
plan, which we have steadily advocated, is to secure them with¬ 
out comjmlsion, by steady encouragement in the sha|>c of prizes 
and honors, hy careful and sympathetic training, and by the 
formation of ranges everywhere upon which they can be con¬ 
stantly eserciserl and taught.” 

“There is not. we arc convincerl, any reluctance on the part of 
the people of these islands to renounce obligations and to evade 
duties that other nations have accepted." says the London Times. 
Yet it declares 

"Tho, for reasons that arc. in oiir opiniuu. conclusive, the con-' 
lincntal form of conscription or compulsory service in the nrmy 
is unnecessary in this country, because ill suited to our needs, 
the |xipular feeling is ripe for measures wliieli woiihl go far to 


''I'*HE return of the Chinese court to Peking has fixed the at- 

•s tention of tho press of iho whole world upon the Chinese 
Em|>rcss-Dowager once more. It is admitted that her hold is as 
great as ever, but The t'*/«ii JAw/ (Hongkong) hints at her a]>- 
proaching end -. 

“Purcigiicrs have little or no interest in the pujijietsof the 
Empress-Dowager. She is the real ruler of China's dc.stinies, 
nml were it jvrofitable it might be interesting to speculate on the 
probable ch.snges that would follow her demise. . . . Consider¬ 
ing her age mid the trials and tribulations she has cxjierienced 
during the juist eighteen mouths, ami the fact that the court has 
been traveling from Hs'an-fu to Kaifeug-fu in cold and trying 
weather, it is not Mirpiising that this extraordinary w .man’s 
health should have broken down. If it be dcstiuerl that she 
slioiild be removed from the arena of Chinese politics at their 
present interesting stage, these is no saying what changes the 
present generation might witness in China. The Enijicrur, weak 
tho he is. has shown hiniself a friend of reform, thereby winning 
tlie esteem of hundreds of thousands of Southern Clniicse who 
might utlierwi.se have rallied to the standard of a strong revolu¬ 
tionary leader desirous o( restoring the Mings, It i- almost too 
gisKi to hope that the Emperor should escape from tho power and 
influence of the Empress-Dowager; hut her re|iorted illness 
jioints to the possibility of a great and sudden change in the drift 
of Chiiie.se ]>olitics at no far distant date." 

"When we speak of the Chinese court we really have the Em. 
pres*.Dowager in mind," says the dts Dfbats (Paris), 

adding' 

"She continues to dominate the Emperor’s weak mind. It may 
be said that she never once ceased to inspire Chinese policy 
throughout the crisis just ended, and that she will inspire it still 
more in the future. After having vainly liu|icd to delude the 
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Piiweis with licr intrigues, after liaring »|mn the neg<itinti»tis 
out inicitninuhly in order to frustrate ihcni. she finally recog¬ 
nised th.it there was no way of esca)ic front the satisfaction de- 
niaiided by the civilired tvorld. and she yielded to the inevit.ibic. 
Hence rJic iiermittcil the signing of the protocol. Next she con¬ 
sented to return to Peking with the phantom of nn eniiK-nir whom 
she drags in her train, Thus conniieiicefl, some weeks ago, the 
journey of accidents whose varied stages Iiavc been set forth in 
the despatches, and which now ends with the solemn entry of the 
sovereigns into Peking. . . . Put it would be idle to believe that 
the Empres-s-Dowager is sincerely reconciled to Western civiliza¬ 
tion, which has indicted such deep hiiniiliatioii uimn China and 
upon herself. She will contimic, no doubt, to be hostile to mod¬ 
ern ideas and to fight progress in China, just as she will listen 
more willingly to the udvice of the old rcnctionary [Kirty that 
dislikes foreigners. But there is n gulf between this sullen, nat¬ 
ural. and, to a degree, legitimate op|Hisiti»ti and that spirit of 
revolt which found expression in the Boxer insurrection. West¬ 
ern civilization having given evidence of its jiowcr. the Empress- 
Dowager, who is an astute politician, notwithstanding her li.it reil, 
will see the necessity of bending licfore this superiority." 

“The Chinese adventure might have had « much worse end¬ 
ing," is how Max Xord.iii sums up the situation in the .W/rc 
Frtit Prtsu <Vienna). — Tr,itn/,ituini hhuU Jvt Tnr. I.ttraskv 
DtUZST. 


The Austrian official and semi-oflicial press seems to be 
inspired by similar views. Thus the Pesler-I.loyii (buda- 
|iest) : 

"The Wreselien episode, and everytliing connected with it. 
may be put aside and buried. The Auxtro-Hunguriiin German 
connection is quite strong enough to stand a piiiT of wind, as the 



EFFECT OF THE POLISH CHILD FLOGGINGS 
ON THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Tll» Cleiwal lartr. 

one issoMiK V a: ihe i 

aa.i .toing lUi linimio; 



by adoption, wondeii why every 
eated in the anddle in front of him 
KUiJtTadjIuh CUerlini. 



T he notion that tho Wrcschcii episode has iiiipenicd the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance, "or that it could even ca.sii- 
ally trouble the cordial rclntioiisof the united Powers, is too wild 
to call for serious contradiction." In this way the VossiMlu yfcA 
tuHg (Berlin) begins an ehilmrate editorial on Anstriu-llntigary 
and the Wreseben aHfair. It continues. 

"But it is easy to understand why the op]ioueiUs of the Trqde 
Alliance would elevate every tiifle to the rank of a irnsoii of 


state, and take advantage of every unlikely occasion to sow ha 
tretl of Germany. In Austria, especially in Galicia, there is 
fruitful soil at hand. And the agitators arc at work in Italy, 
too. . . . It must be acknowledged that tlio disturbers are on the 
alert and they know just wliut they want. But tho the throw of 
a stone may disturb a ismd. it can not affect the ocean. The 
Triple Alliance would long since have lost all significance if it 
could bedisturbed by such cunsiilerations, oreven lightly affected 
by ilieiu." 


Vivuii.-i saying ]iuts it. Yet it' were better if such puffs were 
sparcil, for while they do no damage they make a noise." 

The alleged jiersolial organ of Count Golucliowski. the Austro- 
Hungarian Premier, iiiimcly, the i-tenuii’nhliill tVicuna), says. 

"The two governnicnls may lie thanked if Ihc echoes of the 
Wresvlicii affair III Austrian terruory iind tin.-discussion of it in 
both the Aii.strtan Cliambcrand the Galician Landtag have not in 
the least affected llie relalioiix subsisting 
Ijclwccn our monureby ami the German 
It may lie taken for granted that 
the Wreseben affair will be steered out of 
the channel in which the jKilitics of the 
two allied stales move in jierfeet secur¬ 
ity. That tho Wrcschcn episode and the 
agitation of Polish uuiional sentiment to 
which it has led will not remain with¬ 
out echo in Austria, is due to the large 
Polish (Mipulatioii in Austria and to the 
national character of Galicia. . , . But 
that the echo is not louder is due not 
only to tho attitude of ImiIi governments, 
but to the iuiiniate union connecting 
Austria-Hungary with the Gerniuii em¬ 
pire. a circumstance which renders ]ios- 
sible a cunsidenition of all compltcntiuus 
with perfect calm aud impartiality." 

Tho pre.ss of that third member of the 
Triple Alliance. Italy, has nothing in 
particular to say on this aspect of the 
Wreschen affair. The Tribuna (Rome) 
docs deplore the flogging and calls atten¬ 
tion both to the death of ouc of the chil¬ 
dren and to the apjieul of Polish women 
the sympathy of mothers all over the 
world, It warns Germany to heed and 
to lie humane, but gives no intimation that the "Triplico " is there¬ 
by endangered.— 7>iiirj/ii//Vp«r /i<r The Litexakv Diuest. 


ST-BiLiTr IS VaiocAV Tli* newlr •<*<‘t*d CbaiBlier-f KepreiwDiatives 
na*«tt Id Moutavidon on Fobruaiy ij. Tl» Siglo ot that ehy i> not well 
pleased tritb Ihe charoelrr of Ihe body. The gaaan and Ibe Ttlrgrafa 
Marilimo .-re h-pefiil Ihut ibe ' ocroid ’ of all poliiical parties to sotuin 
the ftorernnieiil will induce ktabililr and prosperity. They report tbe 
wool dip K<-od. tl-e wlieiii harvest nbundani, and the 1oo( suzitaiioD la 
eomincit-e alsuii u* end There is likewise gratlAcalion al the perfect 
order iHainiiuned dui iiiE sod since the elections. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF JAPAN. 

S the Marquis Ito ha.s passed from one capital to another, 
tlie object of deference and attention in Washington, in 
Pans, in St. Petersburg, and in lierlin, he may well have felt 
that the end crowned the toil,” says Tht 5/41 tx/iin/(London) ; 
iind in a similar strain The St. James's Gaiette observes; 

"The greatest man in Japan is cUising up the old year in Lon. 
don. Tlie Marquis Ito deserves tlic highest f.-inie liis country 
can give him. lie has been ranked with Cladstoiie and Bis¬ 
marck, iiud whatever there may be of merit in the comparison, 
the Marquis is unquestionably one of the world's wise niett. It 
was he who foresaw the invasion of the West, and saved Ja[>an 
from the doom which has hung so long over China. In Tokyo 
his name is hailed as that of the savior of his eouiitry. the framer 
of its constitution, the lender of progressive J.-iiiun." 

If we turn to that high authority on Japanese affairs, the Kobe 
Herald, of Japan, we Knd it declaring that Ito's tonr is of "con. 
sidcrable interest tons in Japan, who do not sec the .Marquis and 
his work through that haze of distance which maguifies or dis- 
torts both in the eyes of American and Kuro))eaii observers.” 
And of the uet result of the travels of "the grand old man" the 
same paper says : 

" Wo may expect to see Marquis Ito return with renewed zeal 
in the cause of representative institutions, satisfied that his fel¬ 
low nationals are most likely to realize their worthy iimbitioiis in 
the ever-expanding Gelds of industry, commerce, and art under 
the free and enlightened conditions of life which a constitutional 
system of government insures. If this surmise is sound, as we 
trust events will prove it is, then, we may confidently expect the 
great Clioshiu leader to devote the remaining years of his politi* 
cni life to the work which his own later experience of government 
here must have convinced him has yet to be accomplished, viz., 
the evolvcnient of a truly representative (lolitical system in which 
the country’s real leaders will be res|ioiisible to the country at 
large,” _ 

THE FLAG AFFAIR AT KOWEIT. 

T he flowl Ilf editorial discussion relating to the Persian Gulf 
and its destiny, with which EurojKMn newspapers are 
filled, has been fed iu a fashion thus outlined in the London 

"At Koweit. in the Persian Gulf, an incident has occurred 
which might, were our diplomacy less hampered than it is at 
this moment, prove to be of some eonsideruble consequence. Ah 
it is, a mere recital of the facts is sufficient to show that we can 
obtain no advantage iu the dithculties that surrouud our octioii 
in that quarter, and that at the best we shall Iciivc the place ns 
we found it. Koweit is to be the terminus of the Bagdad Rail¬ 
way, a German enterprise. The Sultnn (who has been cousist- 
eutly supiHirtcil by Germany since a.sked, apparently spon¬ 
taneously, for an affinnation of the very vague suzerainty which 
he exercises over the Sheik of Koweit. He demanded his pres¬ 
ence and obeisance in Constantinople. H'lie sheik. Marabout, 
by way of answer, hauled down the Turkish Hag and substituted 
a private emblem in its place. It was a.sserted that this action 
was due to the orders or advice of our own authorities, the cruiser 
I'omane and the guilboal Kedbreast being then iu the jiort. The 
now Prussian cruiser I 'arinit; thcreui>on arrived upon the scene.” 

A great future is in store for Koweit when the railway is built, 
says the Journal des Dlbalt (Pans), and it can not be suffered 
to become a British dependency without serious considcratioD. 
The editorial prote.sts of the .\os'oye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
and other Russian piqiers have been neutralized by the attitude 
of the Czar's Govornmeut. A luminous editorial iu The f-riend 
of India (Calcutta) says; 

"The Persian Gulf is vital to Great Britain and to Indio. If 
KuMia were to accomplish what she uudoubtedly aims at, 
namely, the establishment of her political supremacy in an un¬ 
broken line from her present frontier down to any convenient 
point on the Persian Gulf, it would hiivc the effect of a wedge 
driven between Great Britain and India. . . . The whole ques¬ 


tion of the Persian Gulf is further complicated by recent events 
occurring at Koweit. Exactly what has happened there recently 
is not yet known, but apparently it has been the policy of Lord 
Lansdowne to protect this little state from Turkish aggression, 
while at the same time appeasing the Sultnn by recognizing that 
he posses.ses a kind of suzerainty. Like many other places on 
the Persian Gulf, Koweit occupies a very doubtful iutemational 
l>osition." 

The same pa|>er declares that British waf'Sliips are only near 
Koweit for the purpose of "ixiltciug the Persian Gulf.” It adds 
that in the |ierformauce of this iuteriiational duty the various 
English cabinets "have insisted that, however much the Arabian 
sbeiks may fight with one another on shore, they are not to en¬ 
gage in naviil warfare lest neutral eomuieice should suffer from 
their hostilities.” The following considerations must also lie 
taken into account: 

"In the course of a bundretl years Great Britain must have 
ex|>eude<l .several million pounds and a good many hundred lives 
in securing the effective iieace of the Gulf. The greater purl of 
that valuable work would be thrown away if she were now to 
relax her control and to allow Turkish officials to pretend to take 
over the duties that are now so effectively discharged by British 
naval officers. At the same time it is most undesirable that we 
should do anything to create the Impression tiint wc wish to se¬ 
cure territorial ndvanwges for ourselves. If. for example, we 
were to seize Koweit, as some hot-headed English journalists 
have suggested, such action would create a precedent which 
other Powers would immetllately imitate, just us the seizure of 
Kiao-Chau by Germany was followed by the seizure of Fort Arthur 
by Russia."—7>4iaj/<f//<»«r tnade for Tux Litezakv IhoEbT. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Tlir. ThiM-E Ali.USi K Pi.UKMV.^ Every leading newapaper crunmenis 
npon the statemeni ol the Krencb (oreiga miniiier, M. Iielcau/, in the 
(,a>raa/i’4/'//dyiJ (Kome). in whivh he Mrs France and Italy ahuuld reach 
ao onderaiandiog regarding the Halkanc. The Berlin press warna lialv 
that ahould there be a clerical and royalist reaclhrn in Frnnce, tliaie aouKI . 
enaue renewed agitation lor the realoratioa oi the lenipural power hi the * 


The Saw I'lei siof.xt of SwiTZv.NLAxn.—Hr. Joseph Zeinp haa frrr the 
arcond lime be*n made President ol the Swlia Conlederation, bavltig heid 



Misicil-ai ConmiiTios in 

KnoLcno -A groning (endencr to miagorerninenl in Knglmli citiea has 
been noticed in the l.nndDn Pilot and other papers Mnnehesler, Liver¬ 
pool, ISicmtngham, and l.eeda are staled to be involved. * .Manchester, 
jaataahort whileagu. had to take atrenoouameaaorea to deal with a mooi. 
cipal scandal ol appalling diiuenaiona* The police were impiKated. ”10 
Liverpool there Is a 'boss' gang in all ila reality. Only a week or two 
sine* a Conservative member dared to assert that it was not seemly that 
the drink inlereal ahoold preponderate III Its inlluence upon the cominUlee 
chosen to grapple with a problem which is a hideous problem in Liverpool 
the bousing ot the poor. This gentleman has since pnid hia price." Nor 
is this nil. "Leeds is in the throes ol an investigation ol corporation con- 
liacts. and very iialitiul revehiiKioa are being maile. tho the constituttoii o( 
the committee of inquiry, seeing that It praciically consists ol the very 
persons whose conduct is impeaebsd, is nut above crilictsm.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 
PHENOMENA. 


THE SPIRITt'AI 


* iM ii 


liU pp. ITiw, (. « 




” phenomena o( religious experience have been the last to be 

1 granted a hearing by the science «t p*ych«li>ity-" This author 
speaks fur the pxychuluicical methixl in the examination of re. 
Ilgious experience. He seems to have derived some hints of the de¬ 
tails of this method from Starbuck's •• l*sycho|oKy of Kcligion.” upon 
which, however, he has considerably 
improvecL The connection made by 
ittarbuck beiw een aduivscvnce and the 
first awakening of religious experi¬ 
ence I'rofeiisor Coe has enlarged upon, 
and turned In somewhat diUcrcnt 
directions. All his tables, however, 
generally correspond. By these two 
presumably independent Investiga¬ 
tors, the age of puberty and the time 
of religious awakening are shown 
closely to correspond. This fact will 
be soon taken as vstalillslied by stu¬ 
dents of psychology. I’rufessorCue's 
most interesting study, however, is, 
so far as we are aware, a new one. 
It is the investigation, through cases 
actually c|tiestioned, of the relation 
between temperament and spiritual¬ 
ity, So far as his Investigation goes 
he seems to have demonstrated that 
religious transformations are favored by a sangnine temperament, ex¬ 
pectation, hallucinations, and pa.ssive suggestibility to automatism, and 
are most likely to occur when these are present in combination. 

The author's hints on suggestion and the relation between religion 
and physical health are not new. but are in line with the psychology 
of to-day. His frequent caution in discriminating his meihixl from all 
metaphysical assumptions as to the part played in religion by divine 
forces will be valuable to those who have sometimes supposed that we 
could not exhibit the natural and physical elements in religious experi¬ 
ence. without seeming to deny CuhI's agency. The author clearly 
poiuts out, on the other hand, the advantage to religion of understand- 
Ing all the natural factors, and of recognizing us fast as possible the 
order and law of religious experience- Very little has been areoitw 
pUshecI as yet in reducing religion to an intelligible and orderly process, 
but every attempt of this kind is preparaUiry to some forthcoming 
philosophy of religion, from the psychological point of view. Consid¬ 
ered asa contribution to such a future work, this little bonk has value. 
For the rest, ministers ought to possess themselves of this matenal 
and follow its more important bints, that serve for the time being as a 
guide to the study of conversions and related religious phenomena. 


CCORRC H. 


of a railroad story. The closing narrative, of the fireman who Is 
wrecked on the fast moil that is being rushed, and who takes the mail 
In a freight-train that stands near, is also very stirring. The author 
shows numerons traces of Kipling In these accounts, but then so du all 
new authors who tell stories about Kipling's subjects. 

We have spoken of the best of the stories. They are very uneven in 
quality—two or three running Into cheap sensationalism. The open¬ 
ing story is particularly unfortunaie in this respect, and might, with 
the help of the cover, turn many from the book. We have read quite 
often before of the mild, silent man who enters the border saloon, and 
Is forced by the bad man to ’'dance" : we know that he will make the 
bad mail regret his badness, and just how it will be done. 


ONE OF THE FLESHLY SCHOOL. 

KAWTiinax Axn L.tvrsnFH; With other VrasKs. Ily William Rrncst 
Henley. Cloih, sU x r>i In , iij pp. Harper A llrolhers. 

M r. IlKNLEV is one of the “fleshly sclimil," and for those who 
like that sort of thing, there Is plenty here of the sort they will 
like. But for Some of the rest of ns, wlm see something else in 
life and nature tliaii lust, and find something better to meditate on in 
our thoughtful moments than death and decay, a volume of verse 
chiefly devoted to these subjects grows monotonous despite an unde¬ 
niable vigor of expression and technical skill- “My songs are now ■>! 
the sunset,'* says Mr. Ilcnlcv in his “Envoy” (there are a” Prolog," 
an "Envoy," and a •• Pntludium•'), and the sunset is not a very 
glorious one. In one poem (p. 

Ixxxviii) we get this: 

In that great due] of sex. that ancient 
Which la the very central fact of life.... 
and again (p. xxxiv): 

I-ove. which la lust, is the .Main of l>e- 
Love. which U Inal, ia the Centric I'ire. 

And still again (p, xxxv); 

.... the marvet of earth and sun 
I* all for the joy of woman and man 
And ibelonging thal makes ibrmone. 

Mr. Henley is capable of splendid 
work i but in this volume he follows 
the changing procession of the year 
from munib to month, and nearly 
everything suggests to his mind the 
idea of procreation ', and that when 
that is ended everything is ended. There Is a baker's dozen of short 
poems on “ London Tj'pcs “ of which this may not be said ; but even 
they arc types of low life,—the Bus Driver, the Hawker, the Bar- 
Maid. the Sandwieh-man. etc.,—the types of London's decay rather 
than of London's vigor. There are also a number of memorial poems 
that are fine in many of their lines, and that sound the patriotic note 
with large, tbo not persuasive, sincerity. For a sample of the London 
types, take tills : 



WII.UAM E. IIESLEV, 


TALES OF THE RAILROAD. 

Meu> FOR ORPEMS. Tsles or KaII.KOaD Life. Hy Frank II. Spearman. 

Clolh, 5 X Ijf in., jso PP. Price, fi.yii. McClure, Phillips ft Co. 
'r'lllS book of stories has three prominent defecLs. to begin with; 
1 an exceedingly tasteless cover ; an eccentric style, that Is often 
animated, but more often confusing and aniioynig ; and a Uck 
of eoDsIderation for the uninitiated 
reader in the using of technical words. 

Hut there are merits In the book to 
balance these things, and more. 

They are stories uf railroad life, told 
by a man who knows It tboronghly, 
with all its possibilities of picturesque- 
ness and excitement. (bie gets a very' 
good Idea from them of the responsi- 
bilities and the trials of the engineer 
andthetrain-despatcher. Mosloftbe 
stories arc worth reading and one or 
two of them are really splendid. The 
story of Hailey, the bridge-engineer. 
who goes down in a wreck on the 
bridge he was not allowed to build as 
be wished, and of “Selarco,'* Ihe 
silent fireman who sticks by his en¬ 
gineer, are os good railroad tales as 
one could wish. They have human¬ 
ity in them; one gets some of the 
pathos of the lives of these faithful nien, with their grim tasks and 
their tragic fates ; and that, we imaglae, is the best that could be asked 


'Liza's old nixn's perhaps a little shady. 

'Liza's old woman's prone In laiose and cringe ; 

But 'Liza deems herself a perfeet lady. 

And proves it in her feathers and her fringe. 

For 'Liza has a Moke her heari to cheer. 

With pearlies and a barrer and a jack. 

So all the vegetables of (he year 
Are duly represented on her hack. 

Her bocKsare sacrifices lo her hals, 

Which knock you speechless -like a load uf brkkaI 
Her summer velvets daz.le Wanatead Flats, 

And cost, at times, a good elghleen-and.six. 

WitlMl, outside the gny and giddy whirl. 

'Lisa's a stupid, atralglii, luiid-worklog girl. 

That is not high work, but it is genuine. 


THE RING OF TRUE METAL. 

The Color of llts Sot'l- Hv Zoc Anderson Norris. I'srchmenl cover, 
jK X tSs in., siopp. Price. ti.oo net. Funk ft WagnsllsCompany. 

T he author of genius is the man behind the book. The author of 
talent Is the man in the book. The genius dominates his work, 
according the rhythm of bis materials to the key of his own na¬ 
ture. Talent, on the other hand, accommodates its rhythm to the key 
of the subject. “ The Color of His Sinil " is a work of talenL 
There is no underlying master melody, yet the whole of the little 
composition is as janglingly musical as a string of sleigh-bells which 
somehow chime with the surrounding eiements, Ibe tonic air and the 
glittering light. This is the result of inborn literary taste; it is the 
ring that was cast simultaneously with the bell metal. 

This pure literary tone is found in everything to which the name Zoe 
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Anderson Norris has been appended. Heretofore her writings have 
been newspaper and magazine bketches, none of which have had sufli* 
cient plot to be ranked as stories pr> per. And, Indeed, in this her 
hrst book, she has not really achieved a novel. To nuke the *' nov¬ 
elette " she has simply selecied a number of sketches of personal ex. 
periences, which are related to each other solely through the fact that 
they had the same observer, and has 
strung them liaiscly together in this 
common bond, bringing with a map 
the Arst and Anal Incidents together. 

Then slie has thrown the sweetly 
jangling circlet over her Pegasus, 
cracked her whip to the public, and 
is off to the crowded literary speed¬ 
way. 

That she will lead ihc pmceiwinn of 
distinguished authors isdiuibtful, but 
that the smartness of her style will 
"eut a dash " is beyond question. 

The two sketches of the book that 
are united to give it title r<Iate, one 
to a young Socialist who is repre. 
seined as led away by the theories of 
l>r. Ilerrun, and the other to a girl 
dying in child-birth in a maternity 
hospital. There Is dramatic power 
in the closing scene where the callow 
enthusiast, the denouncer o( the wrongs wrought by the capitalists upon 
the “ wage-slaves." is revealed ns the betrayer of the dying seaiiistresa, 
and one who has even preyed upon her earnings. 



A PASTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Hai.1.. Pastoh axi> PniACiiFa. 
homaa C. Hall. Cloth, 5M x Hi in., J41 
Kevell Company. 


pp. 


F 'OR thirty years. Dr. John Hail was an acknowledged leader in 
American church life, and his son, I*rof. Thomas C. Hall, of the 
Union Thet'logical Seminary, New York, has brought together 
in this biography the salient fnets of Dr. Hall's ministerial career, as 
well as of bis earlier life in Ireland. A visit to the United States in 
186;. as a delegate to the American Presbyterian Assemblies, led to his 
rail from Dublin to New York. His success in his new sphere of work 
was instantaneous, and crowds flocked to hear him. “ I have begun 
with aciAad'ysermons,*'he wrote ton friend at this time, *'that I 
might not pitch the standard of expectation higher than I could hon. 
cstly keep up.—have eschewed all attempts at sensationalism, and told 
the people that our reliance must be upon the steady, patient teaching 
of divine truth." During his long pastorate In the Fifth Avenue Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Dr. Hall won for himself a unique place in the relig¬ 
ious life of New York, and his activities were only cunailed by failing 
physical powers and by the peculiarly distressing circumstances— 
largely the result of the Wamxawiak controversy—which clouded the 
last days of his life. 

Yet even if his energies had not failed, and if bis zeal for the conver¬ 
sion of the Jews had not aroused the opposition of certain influential 
members of his congregation, it is probable that Dr. Hall's popularity 
Would have waned. He represented 
a type ol pastors who, while still 
the favorites of evangelical congre¬ 
gations abroad, do not. in their old 
age at least, strongly attract thA 
present generation of .-Xmerican 
chuK'bgners. A young msn, es¬ 
pecially if he be stalwart in appear¬ 
ance and earnest in manner, may 
be popular because of bis old-tliiie 
homiletic methods ; but a preacher 
who is advanced in life must be 
advanced also In his inelh<ids for 
arousirg interest among ll-.e pew- 
holders, or run the risk of Iwing 
supplanted. 

Dr. John Hall had the instincts of 
the reformer, but he was not of the 
school. His '‘mis. 
eof the conservative sort. 
lOH.N HAI.1. n,s •‘liberalisin'- was of the Bril- 

ish “ Kxeter llall" brand. Forty 
years ago this was stimulating to the Scotch-Presbyterian congiega- 
lions of New York, when our merchant pnnccs of Covenanter stock 
imported their theology, as they did their linens, from Scotland and 
Ireland. .And It was a great stroke of policy to bring over such a dyed- 
in-the-failh. tlght-twiMed theologian as Dr. Hall. 



IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 

AovrxTfKKS IS TinKT. Including ibe Diary of .Miss Annie R. Taylor's 
KemarksbU Journey from Tsu-Chau to Ta-Chlen-bu, tbrouga the heart 
of ihe •Forbidden l-xnd." By William Carey. Copiously illoitraied. 
Cloth, }K X SK, si5 pp. Price, li.jonet. The United Society of Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor, Boston and Chlcxg-k 

M r. C.AREY, a Baptist missionary in India, great-gntndsun of 
that William Carey who was the pioneer of modem missions, 
and himself a leader In the foreign work of Christian Endeavor, 
being ordered north by his doctors (in July, 1K99), spent a month in 
Sikkim, that wedge between the three ’‘closed lands” of Nipal, 
Bhutan, and Tibet. It was his happy chance to cross the jrlep Sa into 
Tibet : and there. In her famous shop in Vatung. he found that cheery 
little woman from Cheshire—dauntless, rewiureefttl, a miracle of pluck, 
patience, and fortitude, gwid sense and sagacity, marvelously blended' 
with childlike simplicity and guilrlrssncss, — who crept into Tibet 
through a Chinese gate and. practically alone, groped her way through 
the secret places of that dark and dangerous land which had remained 
' simply a blank, or a blind eye, on the maps of the world.” Her au¬ 
dacity makes one hold one's breath. There is nothing to equal it in 
the whole fascinating stoiy of way-making In Tibet. -Yet how 
quaintly pathetic ia its simplicity 1 how surprising, how amusing, in its 
unpreparedness ! ” 

•And her extraunlliiary Diary I The very ortlcssncss of it is not the 
least Ilf tile woiidertof that great In He woman's ways. It is such a 
brief and telling ilinerary a-N an American schiMil.girl might once have 
jotted down, os she jogged in 11 "prairie schooner" from Chicago to 
Denver. Not until the entry for the day had been wmien would that 
plucky little bundle of unron'M.'ious heroics—numbed and jaded as she 
was—consent to burrow in her siceping-bag under a lent or in a cave. 
And when ut last the tent bod ^‘en 
taken from her, and 1,0 cave was to be 
found, she “lay her down to sleep” in the 
snow, with no roof but the sky. " What 
a comical little bundle It must have been,” 
remarks Mr. Carey, "for the merry stars 

'• A book for anybody to read." No 
technical details, no scientiAe pretensions, 
no notes of strenuous exclamation i When 
she stole through that gate in the wall, and 
plunged into the darkness and the terrors 
of Tibet, she had a pistol, and It might 
have happened so that she would have to 
shoot it: but it had been packed in the 
baggage, and played no part in that white 
woman's burden. She had a <jl»' glass for 
the spying of brigands afar off : but the 
brigands swarmed about her. "so close 
and so often (she was twice under Are) 
that looking for them at long range would 
have been an absurd siiperAulty.” She 
had a watch; hut she was forever trying 
Hi swap it for a tent or a tat. No tlicr- 
niomctcr. no aneroid, no theodolite was 

hers: she toiled over unmapped monnuins, ana jiiggeii inniugn un¬ 
known valleys, "oblivious of the claims ot jclence, and constrained 
only when something went wrong with lit^ ^^#<'ng to notice the boil- 
ing-point." Says Mr. Carey ; 

These blurred pages [of her DlaryX what a tale they tell I There is 
Mmf meiituin of privations and perils, but how mneh more that is not 
mentioned cun yet be pluinly read in the quivering of the lines, in the 
sunny cxprcssiiins of hope and trust! It was a light shining along the 
path, a fire hnming in the bones. But the light was • a light in the dark 
land of Oalilrc,' and the Are was a flume from the passionate heart of 
Paul." 

And so, by sheer force of astounding helplessness, and the overcom¬ 
ing audacity of a childish trust, she made her way through that wild 
theater of mystery and awe and fear, where the lama, however loath¬ 
some and revolting, holds the per pie in the hollow of his hand, with his 
trumpet of human ibigli-bonc at bis lips, and^a slcu]^ in his defiling 
grasp-made her way for many months, undaunted, fnrnppallcd, even 
cheery, even droll, building up that wonderful Diary with the persis¬ 
tence of a saint and the artless running of a suckling. 

Hr. Carey's part in the handsome volume, making half the bulk of it. 
Is eminently reverent and simpathetic, his enthusiusni justified by Inti¬ 
mate knowledge and a tried devotion. His preliminary chapters, de- 
scrioing the land and the people, are markcil by graphic picturesqiie- 
ness and occasional strains of spontaneous eloquence not less impressive 
than entertaining. The resulting biaik is something more than a sur¬ 
prise and a delight; it appeals to Hie reader with the force of a proph¬ 
ecy and a revelation—as of a little brown wren, hopping and twittering 
over the snow on the " Roof of the World,” and beaniig in her beak a 
straw from the stable at Bethlehem. 

That a defenseless, trusting woman has succeeded where men of 
running and resource have faded, is a gmid omen for the Christian con¬ 
quest of Thibet. 
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K3ng« and Other KancleaHeorjr D. Mnir 
inr and publieher. 

.rrlca’-Jobn V. Cheney. <C. C. Hlrchard d 
ipaoy.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 

From "Hawthorn and Lavender." 


A Step Toward Happiness 

is taken when you insure your life, beausc you are 
doing something that pleases your family. The pos¬ 
session of a PRUDENTIAL policy is one of the greatest 
essentials to a happy and prosperous existence. 

The Prudential 

insurance Company 
of America 




Type Same Size in Both /l|^> 0 L&<iia 

Wd) Size Volume ^ 

Appeals to You? 

Nelsoa’a India Paper b used in the " new sire.” It b the 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and make* powiUe the T 

beantilul pocket size yolumea of the 

New Century Library 

Book tuers in England and America are greatly attracted by thb edition in which 
are pubUshed the works of the great noveluia 

Dickens—Thackeray—^Scott 

Each novel b complete in a single volume, size 4} x 6} inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 

The type is as clear and as easily read as that you arc now reading. 
Tliese volumes ere as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set Thackeray's Works, 14 volumes; I>icken's Works, ly volumes; Scott's Works, 
25 volumes. 

Haadsomly hoand In the follawinc styles 1 Chidi, fill toy, f i.<aa voium; Lestlwr Limp, (tit top, 
f I.IS a volume t Leather Booids. (ill edfse, li.yo a volume. Also sets in cases in spedsJ bindiBgi. For 
Bale by nil bookacUers or seal poelpsid on ncetpl of price by publishera. Dcaaiptive Ikls on applkadoa M> 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. h. 37-41E I8th St., New York 


MacDonald’Heyward Co., 

Saccnasor ta WM. MOIR 

26 West 23d Street. 

BROOCHES, NECKLACES, 
OPERA CLASSES, Etc. 


Music Learning at Home, ^ 

A * 11^00 Ban|o. VMI^Qultar w Mandolin hr- 

Haiiw, Organ, Harmony and Compodlion also taught. 

Send at once for (free) booklri. Addrm rrw.ar.r-i.r-. 

U. S. CORReSPONDENCe SCHOtX. OP MUSIC, .'C* “ *' WJTIM «. 

ai UalanSquarn, New York, N.V. lat n. ...wmi.. n.rt.MH. ■ 1 
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Poem*. 

Bjr AHTIIl'R SVUONS. 
lor Ur. Srmonii* vcrie the I^odi 


n >vtiu»l or Ficncb 


he art or rniuurtnii an linprcMina ctnolioniil 
Knal.ur both aod lixinir it -n u frw wnr.l. 
irane«c*nl)y delicate ni. Ilie Imprenoioii ii»ell 
heart paraiied by .Mr. Simona.*] 

The OPirM-SuoKtii. 

I am enRuKed, nod drown delicinualy. 

Snn inuaic like a pcrfuine, aed xweet IIkIii 
t'lnlden with audible eoloraexqoiaiie, 


I dram a million aitea ot dellglil, 

Al»o I have thia garret whieh I rent, 
Thia bed of airaw, and thlr that waa 
Thii iTomnnt body liken tattered t« 
Thia cruet, of which the rata have ea 
Thia pipe of opium j rage, remnrae, i) 
ThU aoul at pawn and thia delirioua 


ihe forget her child 


Then pity falthlrae women who have toeed : these 
Uiiiilrred within them avnielbmK borne nut of 


IS lay the child within a gra 


By Joiin lit.'RROL'Oii!>. 
He sought the old scenes with cage 
The scenes he had known as a b« 
"Oh ! for a draft of those fountains « 

He roamed the fields, he mni 


1 hy tha 

He threaded thepalhband tanea; 

On Ihe hills he sought bis youthful dreams. 

In Ihe woods to forget his pains. 

Oh. sad. and hlils ; oh. cold, cold hearth ! 

la sorrow he learned thy truth,— 

One may go back to the place of his birih.- 
He can nnt go back to bis youth. 

— Tkt iHJrftndral. 

Progret*. 

By TOM Mahsor. 

Back, back he slipped In desperation grim. 

With tyrant Failure bony every hour f 
Till once his mirrored fare'looked out at him 
I’nrecognixcd, so had it grown In power' 

In January ScrihHfr's MJirotimf. 


5 % 

PER ANNUM 

SM Upward 


/«fn*od/PMi /hry 

May ^ ^iiRuitf |i*|M^acti. bi. 

^iMlnpfit rk-r0ni(^ 





Dividends Are Gviaranteed 

of at least six <6l per cent, per annum on all stock that is purchased in the Kacine Knitting 
Co..of Radne. Wis., the well-known makers of Ihe widely advertised RACINE FEET and 
RACINE brand of hosiery and underwear. Stock in this successful concern is now being 
sold at psr value. Ten Dollars {5l0i per share ifull paid and non-asaessaUe] to provide for 
further extension of business and to make customers and advertisers of all stock holders. 
For this reason it is preferred to disperse the stock among as many peo|ile as possible, 
rather than among a few large purchasers. 

The officers of this company peraonall)' guarantee an annual dividend of aui per cent' 
In view of past earnings and with increased facilities, there is no reason why dlvideiids 
should not far exceed the guaranteed amount. 

The product of the Racine Knitting Co, la sold by mail order methods lUrect to the 
consumer. 1116 buNness his outgrown its infancy, the experimental stage is past, the 
company is splendidly e«|uipped and working on a proven policy. Every feature is endorsed 
by recngniicd authorities. The officers of the company give an uiKiualilied personal 
guarantee that annual dividends nf at least six per cent, per annum shall be paid in .semi¬ 
annual instalments on the first days of January and July of each year. 

This is AN UNUSUALLY SAFE, SURE INVESTMENT FOR CONSERVA* 
TIVE PEOPLE. We refer you to any commercial agency or bank for a statement of our 
financial responsibility. SEND FOR OUR THOROUGHLY EXHAUSTIVE PROS¬ 
PECTUS giving a complete statement of our plans in detail. Address 

HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., Racine Knitting; Co., Racine, Wis. 

\.B.—We want local salesman to represent our line. 


Gold Bonds 


I 6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
40,000 
40,000 

1260,000 


Twalve B&nks. Bankers 
and Trust Companies in one 
city. (Minneapoiis) recently 
examined very thoroughly 
into an issue of Cold Bonds 
yielding 6% interest and they 
purchased in amounts as at 
the left of this advertisement 
Some of the same issue are 
still for sale; denominations, 
$100, $500. $1,000. 

If you would like to know 
more about these bonds write 

Trowbridgt It Nivir Co., 


IS Ldmaar Draisr ere saked tc 


fiO State Street, BOSTON. MASS. 



IF 

YOU 

WISH 

TO 

TRY 

THEM 

winmg 


paid ou iveetitt u( 


yoir I 

6 OtS, luataiuim. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, NEW YORK 

writing to edvertlsera 
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PERSONALS. 

Wh«a CrtapI wu Lacky In B*lnt P«BnllM«. 
—Tbn Ule Fraaccaco Cnapi. tki* (r»t Itallaa 
ataleinua, onca eacapcd arrest as a revolutioniat 
barauaa he did not have a sou wherewith to buy a 
candle. The story la toM In the Cturritr Jet 
Atatt.fmuiSmvr York): 

Is*. Francesco Cnapi, the re- 
a political 

refugee in Paris, received from an Italian friend 
connected with the Paris opera Iwogallery tickets 

Emperor and Bmpresa were eapecied 
Crlapiand his wife were on the point of atarting 
for the theater when the latter eaclainied : ’ Fnm- 

in anch deatitutlon that they had neither candlea 
nor matches, nor yet the wherewithal to buy 
them. Going to tha opera would involve groping 
lor their room at midnight and going to bed In 
total darkoeas. Ton proud to confehs theircondU 
tlon and to borrow a few aona tliey regretfully 
denied 

in their room, and retired before the Iwillghl bad 
faded. 

“On the following morning they learned of 
OTsInl's attack on the Kmperor, the polu 
aodthearreat of all Italian revolutionist 
in or near the theater. If CrIspI had beet 
house be would certainly have been among the 
first arrested, foi 
disciple of Maiainl 

“The pnsacsalon of a tallow candle and a match 
might have altered completely not only hia 
destiny but also that of Italy !*—reuer/u/aiJ> 
iiirTHk UlLKAKV UlOFsr. 


•d Cboeolala laland.-W 
reneh ehocniale menu (a 

Anilcoatt. In the mouth of 


‘ amilingly e 


Fits every hand 



Fit for any hand 


M. Man 

Slenier. the Fret 
bought the Island 
the St. Ijiwrenc* River, Canada was aoinewh 
alarmed, fearing that It might be a hostile ino' 
on the port of Pruncc. These fears, however, hai 
alnce been entirely allayed. Saya tbe laindi 
Sxfreft ; 

“M. Meuier paid for tbe es cl naive posse 

ai<m of Anticoati. The romance of the thing a 
pealed to him. and when Its two inlllioo acres we 
olleied he scarcely hesitated. 

“Anticoali was not uninhabited when Uenl' 
took posaessicm. Here and there along I he coat 
and principally at the liltle harbor of Fox llay, 
were a doxen or nioie families that had earned 
prccariona livelihood at fiahiag for twenty-odd 
years. 

“These settlers bore no title 
by them, simply living there < 
tbe previous owners and at a nominal rent. They 
contented theniaelvea with fishing, and blade little 
effort to till the toil. 

“When the purchase became known ■ 
talea of political coinplicaliona appeared 
press. One paper claimed to have proof that 
fortiffcnIioDS vrere beiog erected by night, and 
tbat a formidabla battery of modern guns was 
about to be landed from a alraoge vessel which 
had mysteriously appeared In tbe Gulf of SI. 
Lawrence. 

“There was. Indeed, a series of earthworks back 
of tbe town of Euglish Uay, now celled Hal Sie. 
Claire. Tbe Interior of these earthworks waa 
filled with barialaof Sour and beef nnd other pro- 


“•These are onr fortlAcatio 
claimed M. Landrieu. the cblef 
hoard of Anticosti, appointed by Jl. Menler. • W 
fortify ourselves thus againat hunger Incase on 
main atores are destroyed.' 

“NotwIthsUodiog dlsaeosioo within and bitti 
rncial accusnlloos without, Menler calmly pre 
ceeded with his plans Tbroogh 
In Quebec be went to law, and after a sensational 
trial Iba Pox Bay settlers were ordered to leave 

“The decision was followed by a storm of protest 
from the press and part of the Canadian 

Beaderi of Tnn Lrmuiiy 


FAIRY Soap is pure, that’s sure. From the 
first ingredient to the finished cake, it’s good, 
honest, dependable Soap. It cleanses and makes 
white; it soothes and heals; it 
leaves the skin as soft as 
babe’s. The wonder is, that so 
much value can be had for so 
little price. Best for toilet and 
bath. Once try it, you’ll always | 
buy it. Ask your grocer. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

ChicAffo New York Bokton Philgdelphia St Loui» 

Alto makert of GOLD DUST Washine Powder 


5t 


makes 



Air a-nd 15 Gas 

Thereby Redaclng Ou BIIU HSt 




S PiiliS P Cash 


WCOA^^'CHWIATE 

(SROCERS EVERYWHERE- 

forJML ESTITTE 
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CHESS. 

[All caramnDlcatUnit foT thli D^fwrtinmt ihODld 
twftddrnieil; "Cbrii Editor, Litehaht 
lJ|OE*T.“J 

Problem 635. 

Br A. P, Mackkneie. 

PIrit PriM. l■rot>Iem•ToDmer tUmpUeMt 

fftgkfitU Bxfrttt, 

Black-Nln* Plrco*. 




■ 


“Good 
Digestion 


Waits on 
Appetite.” 



sCo, Lockpert,N.l. 


Constipation 
Piles Cured by 

lAcreMliic thi fliucflUMb of ihi p*nt ihaovA 
Abeorpiiofi mda the pbyeioleflcel locsl rcAedf 

Entona 

(White Wheel Olaleo SappMllorlce) 
Fifty conte. At ell dnig^^sU or ^ 
mail. Sample* gladly mailed FKE& 






/ Pay The Freight^^ .$25 
The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 
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Are Quick To See 

Good Dooton are ftoick to See and 
Appreciate Seal Merit in 
New Medioinea. 


Smart'« D)r*prpala Tahleta an 
valur UI tbe owdkal profeaaloai 
an ao uoralllOK «|>Klflc In all oa 
dinnlerad dlj(»tloa. 


a. Otber varlatioBt depend on tbou civeo. 

dlaooverrgreat Solved by M. W. H., Univeralty of Virginia; 

aofdyapnwtaaad Marble. Woroemter, Mau.; tbe Rev. «. Dobba, 
Now Orleoba; A Kblght. Hlllaboro^Te*.; F. 8. 
Fergnaon, BlrmlBCham, Ala.; W. W. 8., Kan- 
^ doIpb-Macoo Syatem, bvnebburg, V’a.; Dr. 1 . H. 

8.. OoBeva, K. Y.; I. B. Wharton, Sberman, Tea.; 
b. K., Coming, Ark.; B. Colie. New York City ; 
A. M. Hughlett. tiallowav College, Searcy, Ark.; 
F. W. Looae, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
fey (only): Dr. H.W. Fannin. Hackelt, Ark.; W. 
IK oeJjk H. Seaton, Detroit: the Rev. C. T. Oblinger, Ibiw- 

tucket. R. 1 .; W. Hyde, Brooklyn: T. J. Liter, 


Pears’ 

the soap which began its 
sale in the i8th century, 
sold all through the 19th 
and is selling in the 20th. 


1 ^/ 




fe> (only): W, R. Coumbe. Lakeland, Fla. 
fey and fel: Tbe Rev. J. (i. Ijiw, Walballa, S. (X; 
the Rev. S. SI. Morton, D.D., KrHngham, III.; O. C. 
Pitkin. .Syracute, X. Y.: R. Kenabaw, Univeralty 
of Virginia; Dr. J. H. Burchmore, Bvanaton, 111 .; 
H. SI. CoHa, Cattarangua, N. Y. 
fay and 619: U. Fatteraon, Winnipeg, Can. 
fetand fef: O. C. B.. Humboldt, Kan. 

Commenu Ifey); “Verr artialic, notwltbaiand- 
ing dnal, which conid be eliminated at the ex- 
penie of aymmetry and .economy"' H, W'. B.; 
‘Olden, but golden*—U. D.; 'Attractive In form, 
beautiful In conatrnction, and delightful in aoln* 
tion'—A K.; 'If It'a avoid aa itagood. It muai be 
antedilnvian *—J. H. S.; 'Very fine'—J. K. W.; 
-splendid H. W. F.; 'Shonid be called ‘ Happy 


CANCER 


AtaKiat everybody'* dlgwtloo le dlaordered ra 



■trang cathanlca. bnt very Ingeniously placed *-J. H. 8.; 

Buck thing* are not needed. If the orgnna are In a 'AdmiraWa’—J. B. W.;'A Texa* ranger'-J. G. “.I’*!,,, n* 1 

ntogged condition, they need only n UtUs help and I-i ‘Very pretty, but not difBcult'-S. M. M. 
they will right tbemwdvea. Cnthnrttee Irritate the 

■enaitiveUniiig* of the atoiaaoh and bowela and often ,nd*m/len excelieni'-H. B; 'KxooIIent'- ;*• £7 / 

do more barm than good. M. M.; “An enipyabla «tndy, but It haa aevera] 

Purging hi not what la needed. The thing to do to DRS W. E BROWN A 

to put tbe food to a condlUoa to bo reedUy dlgmud jderahto w’ork m fi^d the xKond movei. 1 ^ "" ' 

amS ftiwimllatMl. SCUATt't DjtpeptiATableUdothfai Verv sood for brother Knifht"—W. W. S.; ^ - — 

perfectly. They partly dlget what to eaten and give WWIITJT riTilTPC 

the ■tomach Ju*t the help It heedi. TheyMImulalo of*en wo^d try K-O ? «Vtt "-y. H.»!; 11 tlllllL vllAlilU 

theaecretlonandexerettonof thadlgeatlTeflnldaaod 'Extremely dilHeult'—J. iL VL —, tNVIU.I 0 S* 60008 

relieve tbe congeeted ooodiUoo of the gtoada and Concerning fat. K x P caught many lolvera ^mMeHieieg rbalra 

membranea. They pat tho whole dlgaetlve ayatem In The answer laKt xF. threaieningchKkOT second CtnMhr til. 

«»ditioo to do lu work. Whm. that I. don. you S,“”fhfS;t;?ir^'pl'*B 

need take no more tablete, unlme you eat what doee andnomata. If i R-B6eh. K—Q Sand no mate. btByBDS . 

not agree with yon. Then Uke one or two tahlele— In addition to those reported. F. W. L.,W. R.C.. Cliair CO 

give them need«l help mid yon will have no tmnble. «<1 ‘■*’ *“* Flttitoir«. Fa. 

treatment and It will enruorery time. Not only core The Inter-State Match. 

IB ,h, w, match-Ne. York or. Pennaylvania- 
m M a book but.. “>• H«-riv.nto'.v The 

.1 •! hM hmanvortiw!!?'^n we er— ’ gams between M. Morgan oftbeFrankllnCbesa- 

doo t publish many of them. However— club, end A. B. Hodge*, of the Slnnhaiinu Cheaa- 

Mr*. B. St. Faith of Bird's Creek, Wta., aaya; "I elnb, to very interaatlng and ioatrnctive: 
have Uken all tba Tablets I got of you and thv have Mny Lopex. 

done their work well In my case, for 1 fed Uke a dlf. moxgak. Honoaa »io«r.*i«. Honca*. j 

ferent person altogether. I don't doubt if I had not U'^itr. BUck. H'iiit. BUct. 

got them 1 should have been at te*t by thh Ume." 'ErVn cTllisB. I* OBio’w. n~ K*. ^ 

•'H.E.WUlafd. Onulow, la,, aaya: "Sir. While of ! s® P-'^V IJ ^7? - 

(tooten. was telling me of your Dyspepsia Tablets J b-R « Kt-^l j 16 B x F P-K Kt j (c) BE! 

curing him of Dyspepela from which h* had siilTersd ^7^’, f.i JIHIki’, h'Ti'kL -silWTi Wht. 

for eight year*. Aal^i^auffew m^lf Iwtohyou | P x^* P k?*’p 1* (d) 

cote has worked wooden In my case. I lolferad tor ,, bZ.k / Cutles >, D—K , Q R—K ■ to 1 

year* from dyipepato but am now entirely cured and ,,Rt—Bj P-gBy 14 B x Kt Resign* (fi jx, 

•ojoy Ufe ns I nsvsr havo before. 1 gladly rsenm- .Vb/rr, Tht 


,0 enipyabto study, I 
'—O.I).: 'Solution d 
■-F. S. F.; 'Key not I 


THE BpXSHIRE HILLS Switfi ma 

All pli>4k.Un« arc InvlMl, r*c«e» ^ 


ithfai VerT sock! for brother Knight**—W. W. S.; \Ca-| _ -- 

CHAIRS SShBT 

laod 'Extremely di«eult-—J. K. W~ I INVILIOS* 60008 



^teof I 

TabteCi 4 b-K 4 Kt-^l 3 16 B m P P-R Kt 3 (e) 

as .iHli” w'i stv." ■ s-is"’ I 

»r*d for „ Clln >, O-K , Q R-K * 

md and „Rt-Bj F-gBy i« B x Kt Reaign*(ri 


BATH CABINETS 

We aekei of «abbieU, 


Dyspepsia Tablet* wUI help you. Try thsm—that's * thisTum 

tha best way to decide. struction .from a 

All druggtoUiMl] them. A IltUe book on ttomacb covering wbethe 
diaeasm wlU be maUed free by addmwlng F. A, ’’jg order to 
BtuartOO.. Manhall, Mich. (e> Suppose Kt 


IKLIP BINDER SENT FREE AND PREPAID I 

mi? .-.H-y To any readar of Lmaxav Dicniv, ■ bottle of Vernal 

lod a Vohtinr bi toe •tosHla Inauatly Saw Palmetto ^iry Wlat. Onlyooe doieaday perlectly __ 

Thompion’i E|i Watw 


piav this R to B a. 
t Kt $, bow would Whit* con- 



Readers of Taa LiTsaanY Dnuar ai 


a the puhlloatloo when writing to adverttosrn. 


'oogie 









THIS Llr^RARY DlGB^T 


A STRONG NEW PHILOSOPHY 

TWO BOOKS «-OR. MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY WHO CAN THINK AND ACT 
The Author is CHARLES FERGUSON 
OF WHOM THB CRITICS SAY.- 

•nhjT of Wii«IUD|Ctoi^. *KK»*»* 

THE TWO BOOKS ARE 

r5/?e RELIGION OF I AFFIRMATIVE 

democracyI intellect 


THE 

The logic of historj’ requires the rise in the United States of 

THE 

KEYNOTE 

a Democratic Catholic Church that shall Identify the tradi¬ 

AUTHOR’S 

OF THE 

tion of Christianity with the spirit of the University and the 

MESSAGE 

BOOKS 

Democratic ideal. 

IN A WORD 


THE FIRST BOOK: 




THE SECOND BOOK: 





A FEW SENTENCES FROM A "CLOUD OF WITNESSES" 


1 show the general l 








m 

PRICES: 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


sg2SSi“SSinS5 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City 









































a hard (or an old 
coffee leper to (jail the use of 
coffee an it i» for a vrliiskcy or 
tobacco fiend to break off. ex¬ 
cept that the coffee o'er can quit 
coffee and uke up I’osium Food 
Coffee without any feeling of a loas of the morning 
beverage, for when Toatum i» «c|l boiled and 
served with cream, it is really lietter in point of 
flavor than most of the coffee served nowadays, and 
to the taste of the connoisseur it has the flavor of 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten day* or two weeks after toffee is left off 
and Postum Food Coffee used, for the rex«on that 
the poison to the nerves hits l>ecn discontinued and 
in Its |>lace is taken a liquid that contains the most 
powerful elements of nourisitment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 


II 


Rheiiinatisni 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 

" Tartarlithlne will Increase 
the normal alKalinily cf the 
blood, eliminate uric acid freely 
and not disturb the normal 
ease with which the kidneys 
can perform their fundlion. 
Tarlarlilhine is beneficial and 
refreshing.’’ 


Wash Fabrics 

For Outing and Walking Suits 
and Skirts of All Kinds 

“The Linen Store” is headquarters for 
goods of this kind. Nowhere else are they 
shown in such wide variety. Many of them 
arc exact re,iroductions of the popular woolen 
fabrics of the same name. 

Tweed Suitings Linen Cheviot 

Duck Suitings Linen Cra^h 

Linen Etamlne CisUtea Cloth 

Plqu6 (White and Colored) 

Wc show a* well «n exceptionally full line of white 
and colored wash falirics for waists, skirts, and gowns 
(or summer and evening wear. 

All of the laces edging*.Insertions, galloons and all- 
overs required for ttimnung may be had in our Lace and 
Embroidery Department. 

Mail ordert have oter prompt attention, 

James McCutcheon & Co. 

14 West 23d St.. N. Y. 


Some Fw.ctn Worth Knowing About 

THE ELLIOTT 
BOOK-TYPEWRITER 



THC BLUOTT BOOK.TVPBWRITBR 
Writ« on any horizonlal surface Ih.-it a Pen wilL 
TMB ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 


In Bound Bunks of any 'ire or shape. 

THE ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
And the only Typewriter as indispensable in the counting 
roon as in correspondrtKe. 

TMB ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
No! an experiment—s.ooo in daily use. 

THE BLUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not advertised before, because manufacturing facilities 
have not, tfll recently, been sufficient to keep abreast 
with orders. 

TME ELLIOTT ROOK-TYPEWRrrER 
Not more expensive than others; has often saved its 
entire cirst in three months. 

TMB BLUOTT BOOK.TYPEW'RITER 

"Bhe Elliott S, H&fch Book-Typewriter Co. 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YOR.K 



B«adws of Tax Lrrssaar Dioear 


the pubIleatioD when vrltlac to advertlsera. 
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A Weekly Compendium of inE~(b!siTEMPORANiEou5 Thought of the Worldi . 


VoU XXIV., No. 6. Whole N*.*I6.| 


New York, Lkiiruarv 8, 1 902. 


{Price per Copy. 10c. 
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Exercise at Home 

W* »re »uec«6*fully Uachinjr men and women in every part of the world The Siona Method of Scien^ 
Physical Culture. It requires only 16 to 20 minutes Ume each day. in your own room, ;ust before retinne. or upon aritlnjr. 
No apparatus whatever Is required, and you will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. In^vidual instrucUon 
is eiven in every case, which is based on the pupil s present condition. habiU. mode of livimf. and the objert which he with« 
to attaia By Tho Slone Method of concentrated exertion, more exercise is actually obtained in 20 
the UM of apparatus for two hours. Tne exercises are rational, moderate and are Uught by an instructor who is thoroughly 
versed In physiology, and who has been prominent in athletics and athletic training for the past thirty-two years. 

The Stone Method 

does not have any m effect upon the heart Our pupils are of both sexes and range in age from 12 to 85 years. 

Conscientiously and systematically follow our instructions and we can pi^isc you a fine, strong. vveU-dsTekped 
physique which bears every evidence of perfect manhood or womanhood; a clear br^n: a light step; a splendid arouUhon 
8»t will nwUe Itself known in a ruddy complexion; bright eyes; sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of room in which 
to expand; an increased appetite; good digestion; an active hver; sound, restful sleep; a cheerful disposition; an erect 

carriage. In a word, greater atrenBih. better health, longer life. , , 

It is the duty, and should be the pleasure, of every mother to Uke a course in scienUfic physical culture.not alone 
for the benefit which would result to her own health, but that she may in turn instrurt her children, wd bnng them up 
to be strong, healthy, robust men and women. Instruction In deep breathing Is also covered by our course. 

Illustrated booklet, testimonials and measurement blank sent FREE. 

The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 


1662 Masonic Temple, 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 


We have special courses for the 
perfect development of childrea 


Bssdsn ol Tmt LmnuBT Dmwmr srs tsksd to nsstiee tbs pabUesUoo vbes writlsg to sdvsrtiisw. 
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It Will Cost Yo\i Nothing to examine 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 

To Be Complete In Four Volume*. Volume* I. and II. Now Ready. 

Each Contain* Nearly i,ooo pare*. R*cuUr Price, $7.50 per volume. 

T O KNOW IT IS TO USE IT. AND TO USE IT IS TO COMMEND IT. Wc will mikI volunvc. pobluhed to 
any clergyman, or theological atudenc. f»r txtmintlitH. If not latufactor}-. they may be returned at our expente; if 
retained, conditiona of purchase arc within the reach of every one. 

WHAT IS THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT? The aundard work for clergymen to-day aa was 
Dean Alford’a book thirty yeara ago, yet more practical, and superior, prepared by acholara having access to later sources of 
information and therefore by all commended as a neceuity for every clergyman who would have the New Testament in the 
original Greek with moat scholarly notes and explanations. 


Authorities Who Have Used the Work Say: 

Rav. Pnl. J. S. Rins. D.D., ABbani Thml. 

Sei^chB^: All MisdMU will rciowe m It* appeat* 

asc*. Theexponrion it broMtly interpretairw. Now 
aod ib«tt c»Ur«|y aaw laicrprcuiMo* meal mu Help 
U flvM «h«ro help U awM. TIte BMihod of ih« 


EXAMINE AT OUR EXPENSE 

SAVE DOLLARS **'^1^-* 


prcaail exa^y wka 

ol oiticijl Icaraiog wj 


•ucclflM aod learned note* 
le Mudent oced* wlthta bncf 
wk one can act tke best rcaulu 


Rov. PrcaldMit David Vaa Harn*. O.Dv« Hei¬ 
delberg TTieol. Seminary: ** It give* me great pl*aMire 
toconunend Ibe Expoaiior'* Greek TeMacnent, ooa- 
laming the latc*t ReTiied Greek Text, wiih noim and 
cxplatiatlonc, ae worthy Ibe atlcnUon ol all Bible 


Rev. Pral. Oea. T. Pvrvaa, D.D.« U..0.* Prine*. 
A Tbeol. Seminary I In the preeeni work i—^ 
la Alktrd’e work uaelul ^ been preaei 


Rev. Pral Jaa. P. StMUr* O.D.. Crmier Throl. 
Seminary: *‘The no«e« arc more pracckal chan ihoae 
ol AHord. The Eogiiali Is decidedly Muerior to 
AllordV Tbe Mmmaiioae. from time to time ol the 
point* broucbl out are ol grcai 
ll^ia loaracd ihro^hauli cont 


.0.* Valoa Theol. 

clergymen, ll will |mI them in po»se*uoa ol ihe main 

-1 — resiuls ol minate critical study end that in c rcry Ireah 

Uu pnidier. u,d iBieniilBg war. 'n<a Barka ol aouni icbiiianliip 


DODD, MEAD k COMPAHY, Pubs., 372 Fifth Ayenue,». Y. 


SrCCUL CONDITIONS UNTIL APRIL I. tM2 
«>■ aa* Mall thU Caaapaa to Ua At Onca 
Doao, Mbad R CoMrAirT, Na« York Oir. 

Ptcmac aaad ne for caamiauloa, charicca pvil, 
VoIa I. aad II. Ei|Kiaitor'a Crack TcaUaieDI. 
II taihiactocT, I will Kni4t r«a S>.<io bciwaaa lha 
Aral^a^ Itnlh 

Ike book, iOll^bcconi^>/na. OtkciwUe I will r*- 



the GEM INDIES 

Aa ideal epot in which lo tpecid a winter's racaikm 
and avoid all tbe extremca al the nortbem cUmace 

UNITED FRUIT CO.'S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 

Dpem. waakljr balwna BOSTON and PHIL. 
ADELPHIA aad JAMAICA. Ihe aiaeniKeent 
twin acraw V, S. Mall SieAmahipa! 
Adaiial Dtvar Admiral aaiiii.wui 

AdaaitAl Scklar 


Fare for round trip, including stateroom 
accommodadoni and meals, >75; one 
way. $ 40 . 

OeND FOR OUR BEAUnFUL BOOKLET 
WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE THE 
TRIP OR NOT. SENT FREE. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


rtw i, iwlk Rlanaa. nila. Uaa laalaa. 


TOURS 


“Sunset Limited” 

\PALATIAL HOTEL OH WHEELS^ 

To CalifornidL 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 

Swpwrb Cqxilpmwnt Tlm« 

Laava Naw Tarit T«aadaya,Tharmdayme Salardaya 

SOUTHERN PACIFtC CO., 


349 Bro^dwm.y 


i Bwttarv PL. N. Y. 


FLORIDA 

TAMPA BAY HOTEL 

TAMPA. FLA. A. E. DICK, Managar. 
Floe Golf Coarae with Tnife Putiiag Green* aod Tee*. 
Hunting, bahlng, boadag aod driving. 

HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


BCLLCAIR. FLA. RARVCr « TVOOD, L< 

Finat GoU CcHinc la Ihe Soulh. Honlin,, drtein, and 
tAlllni. Thrmiidi PelUnAii taat oala aerelce. 

1, ett:., al ) Park Place, aad Plant Sjraun, 
r. New Veek. 


EUROPE-; 


^Korway, Holy Xaaaicl ond Egypt. 


Tba Stoadard af ExcaUaisco-stlUi Year. 

GAZERS 

ORIENTAL TOURS 

76 DAY8» 6620 OS DAYS, 6740 

LMvIiKgan^Nor^b^maa LlaH^x^^ 


Egypt ai 

mdltaly- 


I the Holy L«i 


ih nod in tha 


HCmHY CMZr s JOMS 


An Ideal Summer Tour 


Belgium. Holland, Dcnm 


jk, Norway, Sweden, ViBlandl 
Germany, Switserland, Italy, 


ni 5 S EUZADeTH > 
II Nartli Vloc Straat. 


E UROPgAW VACATIONS pg/uV/u 


'andJialyl. I‘r u epwc*m reed" 




nm EUROPE and ORIENT 

lw#|ft SIM yrmr. Umlled ParMra Cneerellral 
arrAsaeaieBla. Tvrtua reawiiAUa, Unnui- 
niM lead and coQducled hr 

' OB. A MBS. H. 8. PaJKE. OImu Falla, JC. Y- 
Baadara of Tu LmBaav Dioaar are aaked to tneoUon Uw pubUcatlMi wbea wrltlag to adeartlaan. 


Del Mar's Historical Works. | 

—iiuoa Paaaa, aeo W. j,d St., N— 
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Forthcoming PubliceLtions of Funk ^ WeL^neLlls Compd^ny 


FICTION 


The Color of His So\il 

By Zoe Anderitoa Norri*. 

A »erie( of brilliant sketches of newspaper and Bohemian life, 
through which runs a story strong in character-study. i6mo, deckle- 
edge paper, IxHind in white Japan vellum, title page and cover de¬ 
signs by J. K. Bryans. It.oo, net. Postage 6 cents. AVw Rtady. 


THE HOUR-GLASS STORIES 

A Series of ICniertaining Shoit Stories Published In Dainty I tress. 

The Courtship of Sweet Anne Posge 

By Ellen V. Talbot. 

A brisk, dainty little love story, full of fun and frolic. Small 
tamo, dainty cloth binding. Illustratious by Sewell Collins. 
40 cts. net. Postage $ cents. Rtady Martk S. 

The Seundivls 

By Rev. Z. Orenell. 

A beautiful little story of the sandals of Christ. Small t amo, 
dainty cloth binding. 1 a illustrations by Preeland Carter. 40c.net. 
Postage 5 cents. RtaJy Martk S. 

The Transfig urectiorv of Miss 
Philura 

By Florence Morse Kingsley. 

An entertaining story woven around the “ New Thought," 
which is finding expression in Christian Science, etc. Small 
tamo, dainty cloth binding, half-tone frontispiece. 40 cents, 
net. Postage 5 cents. Rttufy Martk S. 


Cat.ptat.in Jinks, Hero 

By Ernest Crosby, 
tklth l»enly.|ln citter picluiet by Dsn B«sfd. 

A satirical novel upon the military history of the United Sutes 
siitce the outbreak of the .Spanish War, touching every phase of 
militarism, tamo, cloth, ornamental covers. <1.50, post-paid. 
Rtady Ftbruary ad. 

The Blacck Caut Clvib 

A Negro DtaLEcr Storv. 

By James D. Corrothers. 

A series of character studies of nepo life, tamo, cloth, orna¬ 
mental cover. Silhouette illustrations by J. K. Bryans. It.oo net. 
PoRtage to cts. RtaJy Ftbmary at. 

Under My Own Roof 

By Adelaide D. Rouse. 

A story of a " nesting " impulse and what came of it. t amo, 
cloth, handsome cover. Four half-tone illustratiuna by Harrie A. 
Stoner, ft.20, net. Postage 13 ctR. Rtady Fthruary ib. 

The Rustler 

By PranceR McElrath. 

Illuatnrien* bf Edwia WQIard Deouaf 
A stirring novel of Wc»tem lifcp t-smo, doth. ^t.7<», net. 
Postage 14 cents, RtaJy m Afrit. 


SCIENCE AND ILEFERENCE 


Scientific Side-Lights 

By J. C. Femald. 

A cyclopedia containing over 15.000 classihed UluRtrations from 
science, intended especially for pablic speakera, writers, editors, and 
others Octavo, cloth, f5.00, net. Postage 4a cents. RtadyinMay. 


The Steendeerd Primary-School 
Dictionat.ry 

This is the latest addition to the famons Standard Dictionary 
seriea. It contains the orthography, pronnneiation, and meaning of 
about aS^aoo words. There are 500 illustrations, and valuable appen¬ 
dix. i6mo, cloth. 60 cts. net. Postage 7 cts. RtaJy in May. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Holy-D©Lys ot.rkd Holidays 

Compiled by Edward M. Deemx, A.M., Ph.D. 

The object of this work ia to enable busy prcachera and public 
speakers to find and enjoy the Irest thought that has been written 
or spoken on all the important church days and secular holidays, 
etc. Bvo, cloth, 760 pages. 15.00, net. Postage 38 cents. Rtady 
tH Ftkruary. 

Training the Church of the Future 

By Rev. Francis E. Clark. 

The celebrated lectures delivered liefore the students of Auburn 
Theological .Seminary. t2mo,cloth. 75 cents, net. Postage 8 cents. 
RtaJy Martk S. 

The Gordian Knot 

By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 

OR, Ttia Problem that Baffles Infidelity. t6mo, cloth. 60 
cents, net. Postage 5 cents. In Frttt. 

How to Get Acquat.inted With God 

By Theodore F. Seward, 

OR. The Meaning of the Chrlsttan Sciencr Movement. 
i6mo, doth. 50 cents, net. Postage 5 cents. Rtady Martk g. 


I The Moral LolW 

Or the Theory and I'RAcrtcR of Duty. An F.thical Text- 
Book. 

By Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 

The tenets of every school and the reasons alleged in their 
behalf compared and investigated. 8vo, cloth. 473 pages, ft .60, net. 
Rtady m Martk. 

MacLat.ren’s Sermons 

Sermons by Rev. Alexander MacLaren. 

The work includes; The Victor’s Crowns; Triumphant Cer¬ 
tainties; Christ in the Heart; A Year's Ministry. First series: A 
Year’s Ministry. Second Series; Mancberter Sermons. First Ser¬ 
ies: Manchester Sermons. Second Series: Manchester Sermons. 
Third Series: The Secret of Power. Week-day K.vening Addresses, 
to volumes, 8vo cloth, ft.30, net. per volume. In Prtst, 

Windows for Sermons 

' By Louis Albert Banks. 

A study of the art of sermonic illustration, together with 400 
freslt illusiiations suited for sermons and reform aduresses. tamo, 
i cloth, fj.20.net. Postage 15 cents. Ready Martk 8. 

InfsLnt Sat.lvat.tion 

1 By M. J. Firey, D.D. 

Or the pASStvtTV of Infants the Key to this Per- 
FLE.\tNa .Sl'BJECT. i2mo, cloth, 407 pages, ft.20, net. Postage 
' 13 cents, AVn> Rtady. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers. - - NEW YORK 


wrltlBK 10 silverttMra. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 

T3he COLOR 
OF HIS SOUL 

By ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS 

Z OE ANDERSON NORRIS is a rising star in 
the constellation of ** I'he Pleiades,” a Bohemian 


circle of New York. Her wit does not sparkle at dinner 
tables alone, but scintillates in “ magazines of clever¬ 
ness" all over the country. Her lirst book, “The 
Color of His Soul,” is a series of brilliant sketches of 
newspaper and Bohemian life, through which runs a 
story that in strength of character-study and in sincerity 
of feeling will seize upon the heart of ever\' reader and, 

16 m, Special Deokle-Edgs Paper, Bound in White Japan VeitvM, Title 
Pa«e and Caver Datlgia by J. K. Bryans. $1.00. net. By Mail, $106. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs.. New York 



NEW PVTNAM BOOKS 


I Mediaevecl Rome | 


Br WiLUAM Miluk, aadkor «( "Th* Btl- 
n," (K. No. 6) ia "The Suey oi the Nilia«.’’ 
15>,. Net. Si s;. Hetl-leeiber, Ml. S1.60. (P«t. 



Real Latin Quarter of Paris 


I Shakespeare*s Plots 


i 

■ .„e ,ec.„e o. .he U... 0,«.e. .. 




I Eve Triumphant I 





Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 

By George Croly 


••NtKbioe more t 


nrephlc hn* «e*rbunt 


Theaoiilenazeof 
of ChMClN Wb^ 
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Slightly Damaged Sets for 
Liter 0 Lry Digest R^ea^ders 

Upon taking alock at the close of 
heavy hultday sale, we found that 
we have on hand a few slightly 
damaged seU of the “ World’s Best 
Music.” For all practical purposes 
these sets are as good as new. Here 
and there a leaf is slightly soiled or a 
binding a little rubbed, but there are 
torn pages. Sixty-two of these 
remaining sets have been reserved for 
readers of The Literary Digest, and 
we Oder them as long as they last at 
the bare cost of making and lundling. 

The coupon below will bring 
you a set for examination. You 
do iMt buy until you sec the books. 

TItey are sent to you on approval, and 
can be returned if not satisfactory. 

Every lover of music will appreciate aiaa ar ValiuMn, • > la inehM, 

this opportunity to obtain the world’s greatest collection of music at coat. 

World’s Best Music 

AWr Enhrgtd Editin t/S y^luma : 4 I'ofu/, 4 Inttrumenfal 

Tbe work cenuhu JOO tutraaieatat MlectloM by the araaiest compMcni ; melodioiu, 
not mo di*cu)t, Includina popular and oeoralic inaloiUea, ducca, funeral narclKi, and claaaic 
and iwnantic piano nuak. There are dSO best old and new noa(n, dueli, Irne. and quarlela. 

The TDlunici are richly iltualnied with 400 pnrtmiti, many of them heini handioroe chramadc 
art plaid prkited in many cokore. The work contaiiu SOO htetnplltM of muciciani, and fnon 
than 100 new and cnpyrlehted lelections by Amerkan compoMn. It la the noet «■- 
pleu cotlectlMi of nuuk in oalotenco. 

2.200 Paages of Sheet Music 

The voIboim are crDw<l«d with the beat lelecticmi lor ererTOC^uiMt Tlimart a.aoiypm 
of ^eet woujd eoaip U purduued <m« piece ai a dine, aioro than f200.00a The 

voUiin«a ara iiMrljf fhaot OMialc sIm» atid arc apecUlly tound «o a» to opon flat at tbo 
piano mmd raifiala opoa. In Dumber ol paaei of «heei music, namberol biofraphie*. and in 
numtier of lllwtradonap this Musical Ubran* leads all otben. tn the preparation of the work 
20 odltors and ipcciat cootrihBton have aaeuiod. It has bttn endorsed by mtaiiioloiing people 
in every I’jiiclhh.eDeaking cxMintrr. 400 com|ms«ra are represented, tnrlodinf such world* 
famous name* as PadorvwaU. Balfo, Liaat, Wajpter. Mosvt. Goimod« Beethoven. De Korea, 

Straus*, Sullivan, and Handel. Tbcrc are eight volumes in we act, hasiboaMly bound In bait* 
tealher or cloth. Siie of volumes, 9 x1a indies—ncairly sheet musk aUe. 

Every Home iiv Which There is at Pietno 

should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly 
marred sets last they will be sold to Literary Digest readers at $18.00 
for sets in half-leather binding, and $15.00 for cloth binding, and you 
may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. The amount saved by 
securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that the 
“World's Best Music” sells’ regularly for $48 and $36, and the price of 
sets sold on the low-price Club plan are la'y and $21. The coupon 
will bring you a .set for examination. We feel confident that you 
will keep the set after you have examined it and compared it 
with other collections of music. If, owing to any cause, it , 
is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it to us at yd 
our expense. ([^'Do not forget to send the cou- /7«r»iKA( 
pon, as this offer is made only to Literary Di- / NewYwh 
GEST readers. / 

' ilichllydainucd.ciflr^Tb. 
World'* M.ok*' (,«■ 

■nved lor Litixaiv r>ir.aKT 
. O* / readen) in halt-lntber if ud.- 

The VBlVCrSlly society j/d«in»I 3 *l^rmo«l^^{>nT.llrrfori; 

•r y monilii ; 11 noi utiUiKUiry, 1 apw to 

78 Fifth Aver\ue X rcu.™ a,.n, .tto , day. 

/ Siemi 

NEW VOR.K 

L. D. aA. In oedtHnx eloOi, chaiiit* i 



A Shakespearian 
Classic Free 

If you do not own « complete Shake- 
ipeare, or if you own « complete tet and 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LIGHT ON THE AMERICAN RECONCENTRADO 
CAMPS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 

T he amazement with which many American papers heard 
the news that General Hell bad established a rupnau- 
Iradp system in Batangas ]>rovince, Luzon, has licen relieved 
lomewbat by later reports showing that our method in the Phil¬ 
ippines and the Spanish method in Cuba are not identical, 7 ht 
Army anil Savy Journal notices some of the protests against 
the military measures in Batangas, and remarks pityingly that 
“the things which the civilian critics in the United States don't 
know alxiiit military affairs in the Philippines tvould make a 
whole library of war history.” The Pittsburg 7V/««says: “Gen¬ 
eral Bell does not pra|>osc to starve these people as Wcyler did 
the Cuban reconcentrados. To suppose that he docs is an insult 
CO a bravo and liooorable American soldier.” 

Stephen Bonsai, who insjtected personally General Wcyler's 
concentration camps in Cuba, and who lias just returned from 
the Philippines, where he was familiar with the American recon- 
centration system, contrasts the two in an article in the Now 
York lUrald. Ho says: 

•'While in the Philippines I thought this imlicyof concentra¬ 
tion was merely the flippant view of cynical newspaper para- 
grapliers. On my return,however, 1 find that many believe that 
the United States Government is enforcing in tho Philippines a 
|>o1icy of concentration which is on all fours with tlie dialiolical 
scheme of extermination by which General Weylcr reduced the 
Bon-conibatant population of Cuba by several hundred thousand. 

“It seems curious that such a misconception should arise. 
The facts about tUo Weylcr scheme form a dark chapter of his¬ 
tory wliich ran not be disputed. By him thousands of people 
were driven into huge corrals, fourteen of which I visited for 
The HtraU during that period when the mortality among the 
penned-up prisoners w'as greatest. 

“His plan was to pen the non-combatants, men, women, and 
children, in unsanitary places, not to permit theili to bring ftwd 
into their appointed pen or to allow food to be given them, 
finally to force them to attemiit escape from starvation and dis¬ 
ease. and then shoot them down. 

"The facts of the so-called system of concentration In the Phil- 
ippinos, or rather in small sections of some of tho provinces which 
came under my observation, differ from this picture as strikingly 
as day docs from night.” 


Ah an example, lie describes the system put into opelir.iun by 
Major Frederick Sinitii, now ins]H.-ctor-gcncra1 of the depart¬ 
ment of the Southern Philippines, in the ishiui of Marindiiqiie, 
last summer. To quote . 

"During tlie period of active o|)crations Major Smith saw that 
every village and every ranch in the island was a commissary 
store and supply station for the furtive insurgent bands. They 
did not have to bother alxiut tlicir trains of sup]ilies. They could 
always find what they wanted, imd wc never could. 

“Of course the iab.-ihitants protested that tiiese supplies were 
not given willingly, but levied by force, and if the 'AViucricanos ' 
would only protect them by garrisoning every haniiet nnd guard¬ 
ing every lancli, it would never occur again. 

“ Major Smith could not do this, but he hit upon a liettci plan. 
Ho ordered tho concentration of all the inhabitants of the inte¬ 
rior into tho several seashore towns, which he {lemianeiuly gar¬ 
risoned. Those <if the non-combatants who were witliont means 
were given free transportation in biillock-cans for themselves 
and their effects to the ap])ointed station. 

“They were made to bring all the food they had. but those 
who were without provisions were assured of support during the 
time of their enforced residence on tho coast. Having accumu¬ 
lated enough rice ami t>thcr necessaries to support his non-com- 
Ivatant prisoners for several months, Major Smith divided Iii.h 
little force in three columns. 

“One was dct.-iiletl to giiiird the concentration camps, and tho 
other two began a relentless pursuit of the insurgent liands 
skulking in their mountain fastnesses or jungle depths, 

“Now, after tho goats had been separated from tbe sheep, 
there could be no mistake as to which bouses and which supplies 
lielonged to the insurgents and which to the non-combatants. 
All the former were destroyed. Even the little patches of grow¬ 
ing crops here and there discovered and the nutritious roots were 
also dug up. 

“In ten weeks the desired result was achicvetl—all the insur¬ 
gents threw up the sjxmge and surrendered, and immediately the 
concentration camps were di.H.so1ved. Peace returned and not a 
hostile shot has been fircti on the island since. The plan wa.s a 
triumph of common sense and of true humanity, 

"To compare such a policy as this to that of Weylcr is an ab¬ 
surdity, The combatants suffered as they should, only in thi.s 
exceptional instance it was tlie Tagul warriors who suHcretl and 
not the A\mericans, and tlie non-combatants merely suffered some 


"The sanitary reports from these c.-imps, signed by both the 
native ami army physicians, show that owing to the sanitary 
rules which are enforced the health of the prisoners is better and 
the mortality fifty percent, less than it is on the average when 
they are living in tlicir own homes. 

"It is just as absurd to call .Major Smith the American Wcy¬ 
ler as to compare any judge who may send a prisoner to a model 
jail with Nana Sahib, who put his pri.soners in the Black Hole of 
Cflicutta. 

"in Batangas, also, it lias been docidctf to inaugurate this pol¬ 
icy : also in part in Laguna, and jierliaps lit Tayabas—in one 
word, in the whole of Malvar's country, as this section of Luzon 
is called, ami not improperly so, as he has a much more effective 
yontrol over the country and its inhabitants than have our mili¬ 
tary and civil authorities or both combined. 

"This plan was drawn up and the necessary orders were is¬ 
sued by General Bell in tbe middle of I>ecember, and since Jan¬ 
uary 1 concentration has 1>egun and tbe non-combatants are 
being brought in to their appointed stations by transportation 
and under the escort furnished by our military authorities,” 

Mr, Bonsai takes a discouraging view, however, of tho mili¬ 
tary situation as a whole in the islands. "To my mind.” ho de- 
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WB>! in proi;re»s ns under other cireuni- 
jitiinceii he probably would hare been. 

*'I regnni tile armed forces in the field 
in Uatangas and Samar as the least Kcri* 
ouK features of the situation. There, in- 
deed, we have them where vve want 
them, where some day we may catch up 
with them. 

“My n]*inion as to the precarious hold 
■we have upon the Philippines would not 
be greatly affected were I to hear to- 
morrow that both Lttkhan and Malvar 
had surrendered. It might only mean 
that these lenders in the field h.sd at last 
been convinced by the directors of the 
whole revolutionary movement who live 
under our flag in the city of Mniiihi that 
the uudergronnd policy i.s the best." 


Clares, "the whole archijielago presents, itself as it volcano of 
which iiamar aud Uaiaiigasare the active erateix. Should we 
close them up. it is quite certain that the forces of savagery and 
slaughter would find vent elsewhere." lie goes on to say: 

“The time has come when wc can no longer hmt tuirseivcs. It 
i.s many months sinco we were able to f.sil tbc world at large 
nbout the Philip]>ines. It was alt very faraway, hut it is com¬ 
ing very near to us all now. We can not afford to be ‘sick ' of 
the Philippines any longer. It has lieconie a question which seri- 
-ou.sly affects our national health. Wc had better pay atiemion 
now than taler on when it may be too late ; when we shall have 
more Bahingigas to deplore. 

"No one has a greater admir.'ition than 1 have for the personal 
-qualities of Oovernor Taft. He is a constructive statesman of 
the highest order. However, he was .sent to the Pbilippinc.s, not 
to devise a form of government suitable for the islands and the 
’conditions there, but lie was directed to form a civil government, 
and ho has done it, working wonders with pretty i>oor material. 

“Tlicflnwln the whole construction is that the civil govern- 
\ncnt edifice is built upon the quicksand of .sedition and treason. 
Ko matter how cleverly he niny build, the whole structure will 
be overturned some day. and not the day of our choosing. The 
Filipinos are solidly iigainst American supremacy in any shape 
or form. If we do not wish to govern them rigidly and by force, 
for ten or twenty or thirty years, we lind Iieiter hit upon a scheme 
to 'scuttle,' saving appcarniiircs as much ns ]H>ssihlv. 

"How Governor Taft could have spent last November in Ma¬ 
nila and yet state that all the jirovinccs arc pacified with the 
exception of Batangas and Samar passes iiiy com]>reliension. It 
is only fair to say of Governor Taft that he spent this month in 
the hospital, iind so coiiUI not be as well informed of what 


••DANGER AHEAD" IN OUR INDUSTRIAL 
. SYSTEM. 


I F the arbitration committee of the National Civic Federation 
proves as successful as its friends ho]>e, it may avert a great 
danger that is said to threaten us. Stuart Utticy, an English 
workingman who has been visiting this country, says, in an 
article in the New York irmt . txft that be sees here indications 
of a conflict “such as the world has never .seen before." He 


"The disorganization of labor is a matter of very serious mo¬ 
ment to the United States. During the last great engineering 
strike in England, wbeu over &o.o<x) men were out for six months, 
not a .shot was fired. 'I'hcrc was not a single riot, very little dis¬ 
order. and when closed it left scarcely iiny ill feeling. 'I’he fact 
was that being well organized they were under goorl diseijiline. 
and being fairly well provided with the means of subsistence 
were not driven to the desperation of starving men, hence they 
were enabled to rely on n passive resistance. One has only to 
ask what would have been the result in the United States of a 
jirolongeil strike in one of the leading industries wherein a great 
majority of the men were without any means of subsistence and 
under no jiropercontrol 'As one who has had a long and varied 
experience of men and things I should tremble for the result, 
and to every mind in this direction lies one of the serious dan¬ 
gers to America's future. In Gient Britain organized capital 
and labor are lioth sufficiently strong to resjicct each other's 
opinions and to lend n willing ear to the voice of conciliation, but 
from what I saw and heard in the States organized capital is the 
giant, and organized lalsir the dwarf. It is pretty much the 
same in industry as in other domains of human enterprise—his¬ 
tory repeals itself. In the early days of 
British industry, when liibor was unor- 
ganizeil, riots and disorder were frequent. 

“I hope that I am mistaken, but, judg¬ 
ing from wbat 1 gathered while in the 
States from sources well calciiliiteil to 
fonii correct opinions. I fear that the most 
momentous danger before America is an 
individiiiil [industrial?] war such as the 
world has never seen before. 

“The stronger the trusts grow the snore 
powerless will labor become. As it can 
not obtain ledress from Congress in a sim¬ 
ilar manner in which British labor can 
from I'arliaiiicnt, and finding that the 
few arc growing enormously wealthy 
while the iii.-iiiy arc steadily sinking into 
poverty, it may |>erchaiice strike out 
fiercely, wantonly, aud madly like a 
btinil, enraged giant, 

si’tirro nose. "'1 1°'' suggest remedies 

- Tht F-jg/f or to indicate the ]>atb of prudence. That 


It IK und«riloo<l thai TMf /.una'it’s Magotime 
■bout to b* lisued al Owzneco, tll.. will cooizia 
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OUR WARM FRIENDS IN EUROPE. 
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would be impertinence on my part. Allow me, however, in clos¬ 
ing, to say that nothing so strongly impressed me while in the 
States as the collective impotence of labor and the growing and 
crushing might of the trusts. Sooner or later that well-organ¬ 
ised body will stand face to face with the horny-hauded, undis¬ 
ciplined, and uncontrolled, multitude of workers, and then the 
real trial of strength will begin, and after that—the deluge." 


WHO REAPS THE BENEFIT FROM THE RISE 
IN PRICES? 

HE high prices now prevailing are calling out some ques¬ 
tionings as to who gets the beneht of them. Dun's Re- 
view, which makes a study of prices, reckons that it costs the 
average man about $30 a year more to live now that it did four 
and a half years agow Some of our readers who study economy 
occasionally, from necessity or choice, may bo interested to know 
bow little the average man is siippoited to get along on, accord¬ 
ing to this financial authority. On the basis of the prices of 
July I, 1897. the man could live a year on $71.46, altho the edi¬ 
tor of the review dues not say whether he ever tried to perforin 
this feat himself or not This year, life is supposed to cost 
$101.59. The $101.59 s]>ent in any way the man pleases, 

but Dun’s divides it Into seven parts; about $20 is supposed to 
go for breadstuffs, $9.67 for meats. $15.25 fur dairy and garden 
"truck." $8.95 for other food, $15.55 fur clothing, $15.38 for met¬ 
als, and $16.79 for"niisccllaneotis." 

Turning to the query as to who is making all the money on 
this ruinous expense of living. The Review expresses its regret 
that the figures in regard to high prices have been "quoted in 
support of efforts to stir up antagonism between wage-earners 
and employers.” and it goes on to say; 

"The claim has been made that the remarkable advance in the 
cost of living since July 1, 1897, was due to combinations of capi¬ 
tal, and that the manufacturer secured all the difference in price, 
while the wage-earners were not earning any more money, altho 
compelled to pay the advanced quotations for all things con¬ 
sumed. These statements are very far from the truth. Not qnly 
are the wage-earners receiving much better pay than at the ear¬ 
lier date, but they are well employed. It was this factor, more 
than any other, which produced the depression that culminated 
on July I, 1897. with prices at the lowest point in the nation's 
history. The rate of wages is of trifling importance when there 
is no work. It was estimated by labor experts at the time that 
three million men were unable to find employment This means 
that fifteen million persons were living on as little as possible, 
and consequently the consumptive demand was reduced to the 
lowest point At the present time there is little difficulty in meet¬ 
ing the higher level of quotations, for there^wHiH employment 
and each man has only bis own family to think of instead of a 


host of unfortunate relatives and friends, as was the ca-se during 
the earlier (leriod. 

"Moreover, the suggestion that the manufacturers and the cap¬ 
italists are pocketing all the profits is equally open to contradic¬ 
tion. These arc not the men who have advanced the nunilwr of 
deposits in savings-banks to the highest point on record, nor in¬ 
creased the life insurance policies to present phenomenal figures. 
Examination of the index-niiniber table .shows that the farming 
population receives the greatest share of enhanced prices, the 
rise in breadstuff's falling little short of 93 per cent., while me.ns 
rose nearly 30 per cent., and dairy and garden products 75 per 
cent. Much of the latter gain is due to the change in season, as 
eggs, milk, etc,, are all nioie exjiensive in winter than in mid¬ 
summer, but this factor enters into the record and can not iie ig¬ 
nored. Coming to manufactured products, there is a sudden fall 
in the percentage of gain, the clothing class rising but 11 per 
cent. This does not indorse the siaiement that the raaiiufactn- 
rers are securing all the advanced cost of living. lu fact, analy¬ 
sis of the clothing quotations in detail makes the showing still 
less favorable for the manufacturer. 

“Under the heading of'The Industries.' published elsewhrie 
in this paper, there api>eaisa table comparing the prices of a few 
of the principal products of manufacture and the raw material in 
each case. Here It ap|iears that the advance In the finished arti¬ 
cle has not by any means Iieen commensurate with the rise in 
material. For instance, hides are 49.5 jiercciit. higher than on 
January 1. |838, while leather, the partially manufactuicd prod¬ 
uct, Is 4 3 percent, higher, but IkhiIs and shoes are actually 8.3 
per cent, lower in cost to the consumer than at the earler date. 
Woolens alone, of the articles covered in the table, show a 
slightly higher i>crcentage than the maierial, which is due to the 
peculiar depres.sion recently felt iu the wool market. Despite 
the marvelous demand for iron and steel products and the exist¬ 
ence of the most complete industrial combination that ever 
existed, there appears a rise of but 35 l>cr cent, in that class, 
while in the miscellaneous division there is a gain of 37 per cent, 
over July 1. i8<^7. chiefly due to lumber and building materials. 
As the laboring man docs not as a rule oivn liis home, the greater 
cost of structural products is not a disturbing element to him. 
On the other hand, the wnge-eamer benefits by lower lents and 
better accommodations, which have followed the increase of 
money seeking investment and consequent fall in interest rates. 
Capitalists who formerly received 7 per cent, or more on their 
properties are now glad to take 4 or 5. These facts can not be 
considered evidence that the few have reaped all the benefits of 
the marvelous advance of prices at the expense of the many." 

Says the Seattle Post-lntelligeneer : \ 

"Taking the collective figures, they certainly disprove the as¬ 
sertion that the few have reapeil all of the benefits of the marvel¬ 
ous advance in prices, at the expense of the many. It hardly 
requires statistics to prove a matter easily within the knowledge 
of each individual. Certainly there are few wage-earners who 
would voluntarily exchange their condition at present for the 
conditions which they were experiencing in 1897, when the cost 
of subsistence was 40 per cent, lower than it is to-day.” 
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HOLLAND’S ATTEMPT TO END THE BOER 
WAR. 

"I'llli ilisioiiriigingrctcpliijimf Jlollaiufs effort to bring about 
1 )>eaLC in South Africa arouses ton.M«kTaUlc feeling among 
the Amenean newspajicrs. tVliat tlicy all 

th..l the Ws.l.- v.i.ii.l Is iKail Iv sieKofthe 
anil wiiiif' It eniiei',. S;.ys ■.in- t'leeelainl / 


that wliieli the Uocr leaders called inilepeiidencc and Itritish 
ministers called iiulviieiuluiiee really was. ‘It might be that an 
utteni|>t Ilf that kiutl would snflice to extinguish the hideous eoti- 
flagration that is at present nigiiig.’ 

"Secretary Chaiiibcrlaiirsslateinettt, made ten days ago in tlie 
House Ilf Coiiimoiis. showed anything but a spirit ui eoncilm- 



■KoaMl lini 


irposli 


the British taxpayer with apprehension, .and that nimorsof over¬ 
tures for ]>oiice arc received with fervent hojic of their being 
well founded. If the communication from the Ituteli Corerii- 
ment should result in the discovery of a (ensible way out of the 
blind alley in whieli Briton and Boers lunv find tlicnisclvcs. both 
sides will no doubt be ghid nt heart, however inuch they may 
alTei't repugnance to take advantage of it.” 

The I'liiladclphia I.ftigrr snys: 

“The recent tlclivcrniices of the representatives of the British 
Governiiieiit have imt shown any purpose to grant indeiH-udcnee 
to the Itocrs. It is suggested in the news despatches that one of 
the objects of the iJutch conimuiiieatiun is to draw from Mr. 
ChnnilH-rlain more liliei'al omecssions. short of indcpeiidcniMt. 
than have yet been piomised the Boers. The Boer delegates in 
Eurojic have beep approached u|Hjn the conciliatory Rosebery 
pro]io.siiinii—that a government like (hat of Caiuida, gsnieriil am* 
nesty, and the re'siuration of destroyed farms shall be tendered as 
a peace oiTerint;—with what result is unknown. 

"Ill NovciivWt Mr. John Morley. in addressing his eonstitu- 
euls, said tlifit mere aopiisition of territory in South Africa was 
not‘cm pi re. Snaking.' He asked the questam whether the Gov¬ 
ernment hail taken any trouble to show the Boers in any dermitv 
shape, 'ancfi not in vague phrases,* what the difference between 


Morlcy's deliverance. Mr. 
Chamberlain distinctly said 
llial the terms hcietofore 
olfered by the Boers bad 
been rejcL'icd. that the Gov¬ 
ernment would not make a 
:ific offer, niid 'certainly 
villidniw the proclamation 
.\ugust 7, iiyoi.’ That proctaniation 
-Uiied that all leadersof armed bands 
isliiigthe British forces and all mem- 
s of the giivernnients of the late 
•)ge Kive .State and Transvaal should be permanently 
banislicd fpmi .‘toiillt Africa, unless they snrreiidcreil 
befive Septcnilicr 15. i>)>>i. ami that the cost of niaintain- 
itig the faiinlicsof all Imrgaers in the held who did not 
siirreihlvr before that date should l>c a charge ujion their 
property. The date was reached long since. Thousands 
Ann ut niftin rrsisi- nf burghers have lieeonie Ilalile lo tile lamentable |H:nal- 
Timrt pnieliimation, |>erpetual banishment, and 

confiscation of projierty. Secretary Chanilierlain says 
it shall not lie wilhdr.'iwn. L'liless it be withdrawn or its penal¬ 
ties be remitted, the hghting burghers can gain nothing by 
surrender. The Koseliery ]>vaee siiggeslionx provideil for a gen¬ 
eral aitinestr to the Boers and for the restoration of dcstrt.>yc>l 
]iro]>crty, not it.s conhseatioii." 

•Says the New Vi>rk Tiiiu-t : 


- rbf 


"The honor and gloiyof the war tire necessarily all w ith the 
Ibwrs. Several English opponents of the w.nr at the beginning 
of It warned theireonntryineii that it wns a war 'that e»iilil have 
no trinniplis.' As Mr. Morley put it, quoting Swift, ten armed 
melt are an overni.'itch for one in his shirt, h'or a great empire 
10 In-labor whnt Lord Salisbury tlio other day describes! as a 
'wretched little population ‘ is not, at liest, an oper.nlion glorious 
for llic great empire, however necessary it may lie. But that the 
wivtclivd little |Hipiilation .should defeat the great einpiie in 
pitched b.'ittles anti shonlil successfully slefy it and stand it otf 
for two years and a half coiihl not have lieen expected by any 
intelligent Englishman or by any intelligent Boer. To be fight¬ 
ing fur all this time without decisive sneeesses, and with a nu¬ 
merical siqieriority of twenty to one. and to have your nnsticce.ss- 
ful attempts to end the business jeered by your neighbors as the 
iitt)MHence of a big bully—ibis is a condition of things calculated 
to disgust any nation with the war that ha.s brought it alxiut." 
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CAUSES OF BUSINESS SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE. 

'' I ' 11E speeches, sermons, anti other advice to young men. tell* 
A ing them to avoid M]>eciil.ttiou and extravagance if they 
would succeed hi business, do not appear to be warranted by tlio 
statistics just published in lira.ljtrfft's, which show tliat of the 
failures for last year ouly a little over two per cent, were due to 
these causes. The main things needed, it wouhl seeni, are gtssl 
credit, capital, and business ability. There were i.aui.SOa con. 


erly be classed as proceeding from, or attrilnitable to, the trader 
himself, while the remaiiiiiig three may just ns clearly be said to 
be beyond Ins control. t)f the failure.s luporteil in the United 
States during the jast year 71.4 |ier cent, were reported due to 
one or more of the hist eight mentioned causes; in other words, 
more than seven-tenths were due to faults of those failing, while 
*8.6 per cent, were due to faults of others." 

To consider these causes more si>eciflcally, the same pa]>er 
goes ou to .say: 

"Always first among the primary causes of non-success in busi- 


laick of cspltsl. 3,»i. 


Spedfio conJltlons, 1. 


Psilnre* of others, >59. 


, cerns doing business last 
year, we are told, and of 
this number 10.64S. or 0.8S 
of one per cent.. faile<l. 
The number of failures 
last year was gi eater than 
in 1900 or i8q 9, but "back 
of that year no iwrceulage 
of number failing so small 
can be found earlier than 
the year 1SS2." The actual 
number of failures is growing, but not so fast as the nunitwr of 
firms : in fact. " failures have increased only one-fourth as lapidly 
as has the numlier of people in business." 

The one most important thing to have in business, thinks this 
authority, is good credit. Ouly 0.9 of one per cent, of those who 
failed were rated in very good credit, and similar statistics for 
previous years " would seem to absolutely fix and confirm the 
statement that in normal years, or in years of prosperity, good 
credit is the one most important asset, without which all success 
is vain." Bradtireet't divides the causes of failure into two 
divisions, those due to the man himself, and those due to others. 
It says; 

*' Experience over a ]>oriod of years ha* shown that the causes 


CAUSES OF FAILURES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1901. 

ness is to be found Lack of Capital or its corollary, the effort to do 
too large a business upon the basis of capital employed. And 
yet never before has tlie projiortiou of failures due to this cause 
t>een smaller than ill 1901. This statistical showing is in strik¬ 
ing contrast with the view often expressed of late that with the 
devvlopmciit of modern busines-s conditions, and the promulga¬ 
tion of large enterprise*, the way of the siuall dealer has lieen 
made harder than in former years. In 1901 Luck of Capital is 
credited with causing only yay per cent, of the failures, whereas - 
last year 3* ]icr cent, were caused from this reason. The near¬ 
est approach of late years to this percentage is found in 1896, 
when 31 per cent, were *0 caused. On the other hand, Incompe¬ 
tence, which accounted for 19 per com.; Inex])erjencc, which 
cnusetl 7.S percent.; Unwise Credits, wliicliaccounted for 3.6 per 
cent.: Speculation, with 3.3 percent.; and Extravagance, with 3 
per cent., were all more fatal than in 1900, or, indeed, in any previ¬ 
ous year for at least four years past. Touching these causes, it 
might reasonably be said that improved rejiorting may be re¬ 
sponsible in some slight degree for the onhancemeut of the 
cause* in imi>ortance, tho the large influx of new people into 
business may not uuiiaturally be charged with a large sliarc of 
the increase in failures due to such causes os Incoropeteuco and 
Inexjierience. 

“It is a comforting reflection that the failures due to Fraudu¬ 
lent Dis{x>sition were only 4.4 per cent, of the whole, the drop » 
from igooand recently preceding years, when 10 to 11 per cent, 
of the failures were atiribiited to this cause, being specifically 
marked, tho an iucrensed surveillance by those engaged in grant- 
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of commercial embarrassment may lie quite generally classed 
tinder the following eleven heads, close study of which is invited 
in order that tho reader may become familiar with their applica¬ 
tion to the matter in hand; 

A. —IX r. TO Fault* or Tiio«k Failing. 

(I) IxcoHHTKxri (IrrcsptciivcotiMlu'rtsiiM*), 

(>| IxixrxxmcB (xllliaui ollwr Inconiiwlsan). 

(«) Unwise Geantino or Ceedits. 

(5I Spbcclation (ouiside rcfulBr batiopw). 

(6 | Nbolbct OP BesixESE (due to doubtful habiu). 

(t| r EAVooLBicT I>isposmoN OP Pbopbett. 

B. —Not Due to Faui.ts or Tii<>aE Faiuno. 

(») SrntlPie CoNomox. (diEuslee, etc.). 

(to) Failcee op Otmees (of Eptwreuily nulvefli deblors). 

<ii) Rpecial oe Undce CoMPEiiriON. 

*' Eight of these eleven causes, it wdll be observed, may prop- 


iug of ratings may reasonably be regarded as n contributing 
factor. 

"Among the causes not attributable to tho trader birosclf. Spe¬ 
cific Conditions, which cover nny happenings out of the normal, 
were slightly more fatal than in 1900, but still below any prece¬ 
ding year since 1890. To understand the bearing of this specific 
cause some retrospection as to special happenings in igoi will 
not be amiss. Among these happenings the great steel strike, 
the corn-crop failure, tho assassination of the President, and tho 
lowered price of cotton in the South come prominently to mind, 
and it is a tribute to tho strength of the general business situa- - 
lion that a year with such a number of im]>ortnnl unfavorable 
hap]>enings should score so lightly in this respect. Undue Com¬ 
petition seems to have souglit many victims, jtidgiiig from tho ' 
|)ercentagc shown of 10.9, a proportion not equaled for at least a 
decade. Specific Condition* and Conqictition, in fact, account for ' 
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practically the entire gain shown in failures dt:e to faults of oth¬ 
ers than the traders themselves. 

'’Snramed up briefly, therefore, the three great causes of busi¬ 
ness failure attributable to the trader himself were Lack of Capi¬ 
tal. Incompetence, and Inexiierience. in the order named, the 
three accounting for 57.1 |ier cent, of all failures, as against 61 
percent, in iquo. while Specific Conditions and Undue Competi¬ 
tion. not attributable to the trader himself, accounted for 87.3 
per cent, of all the disasters." 


PROSPECT OF AID TO CUBA. 

C II.MKMAN PAYNIv'S denial that the bill for reducing the 
war taxes was taken up "with any idea of making the re¬ 
duction of war-revenue taxes a barrier to full consideration of the 
relief asked by Cuba ” is widely bailed as a surrender to public 
sentiment. The Washington cnrresi>ondent of the Philadelphia 
Press had re|)ortcd a few days before that seven of the eleven 
Republican members of the ways and means committee were 
opposed to giving CtilNt relief, and the Washington correspond¬ 
ent of the New York limes reported that the committee sttiod la 
to 5 against reciprocity. Now, however, the papers think Cuba’s 
prospects considerably brighter. The Philadelphia l.t<{ger's 
Washington correspondent says: 

"The Republican members of the ways and means committee 
have evidently discovered that their purpose to ignore the rec¬ 
ommendation of the President and the |Mtpular demand that 
something shall be done to assist the jicople of Cuba to set up 
and maiutain a stable government was an egregious blunder. 
There is little doubt that in agreeing to rejiort a bill to cut oft 
aliout $80,000,000 of annual revoiiiie, using the internal revenue 
schedules as the sole basis for the reduction, it was expected to 
stifle the |iopular demand for any legf.slation looking to commer¬ 
cial concessions to Cuba, the natural inference lieing that if the 
entire list of war taxes should bo wipesl out, thus cutting ofl 
more than three-fourths of the surplus, the customs revenue 
could not be reduced without threatening a deficit for the ensu¬ 
ing fiscal year. The majority meraliers of the committee have 
ascertained not only that they have run counter to public senti¬ 
ment. and placed themselves in sharp antagonism to the Presi¬ 
dent. but that they can not count upon the supixirt of their party 
in the House for the policy outlined in their recent action in re- 
gartl to war taxes. Following tlie aiinounccnient of that policy, 
a wave of popular iudignation came rolling in from every section 
of the country. This caused a halt, and the few men who consti¬ 
tute the leaders and bosses of the lloii.se were not .slow in getting 
together, and causing announcements to l>e maile that in rc|>ort- 
ing a bill to re{>cal war taxes it was simply intended that the 
promise made to the country when the t.-ixes were imposed should 
be fulfilled. There was no intention to neglect Cuba, and that 
matter would be taken up immediately and given full considera- 

Ke]iorts from Cuba say that the lack of a market is already 
affecting the sugar industry there. 'I'woof the largest mills in 
Mataiixas province have stopped grinding, and many more of the 
must imiKirtaiit mills are ex|)ecte<l to shut down within the next 
week or two. The Culuin paiiers lire beginning to compare the 
condition of the sugar industry under Sjianisli and under Ameri¬ 
can rule, and La Sacion. in a serious editorial. pro|>nses that the 
ispatiish flag be displayed with the Cubuii flag on public occn- 
sions, since the capital of Spaiiiauls in Cuba is doing the most 
for the prosperity of tlio island. The Sjianish flag iii.sy have 
"shiclderl many etrurs and great injustice at one time." it says, 
but "now, like onrs. it represents the rao.st sacied moral and 
material interests of the country, and both should figure closely 
united in all our public protests against the political and eco¬ 
nomical absorption with which w'e are iiieiiaced by the American 
intervention." Mr. II. 8. Frye, who for years has been presi¬ 
dent of the New England Tobacco Growers' Association, has 
severed "all official relations" w'itli the association on account 
of its hostility to reciprocity with t'uba. .Mr, Frye says, in his 


letter of resignation, that every dollar he has in the world is tied 
up in the New England tobacco industry, and he knows tbat "a 
reduction of fifty per cent, in tlio duty on Cuban (Havana) to¬ 
bacco would not seriously injure any tobacco interests in the 
Unitctl States." He says further: "I know that every economic 
rea.son demands that the United States should control the mar¬ 
ket of Cuba, and I know- the only way to do so is to open our 
markets to her sugar and tobacco products at a rea.sonahle rate 
of duty." 

The papers that oppose reciprocity with Cuba continue to ex¬ 
press the feeling that, while Cuba should be given help, it should 
not be done at the expense of the sugar and tobacco industries in 
this country, but at the cx|iense of all. The New York Press 
suggests that the Cubans "carry their reciprocity proposals to 
Euro|ve. whither they now take au ever-incrvasiug proi>ortion of 
their trade." 


OPPOSITION TO THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

W HILE most of the press me discussing which is the better 
route. Nicaragua or Panama, for the propostMl isthmian 
canal, a few papers manifest a feeling of ho.stility to the whole 
schema. The newspapers of the Gulf and Pacific regions, 
which will be immediately and vastly pros|iered by the canal. 

deprecate every day's 
delay in beginning the 
work. In other regions 
not so vitally affected, 
however, the sentiment 
is not so unanimous. 
The St. Paul Dispahk. 
for example, questions 
why the canal sliould be 
bniltatall. It says: 

"One can understand 
why. from selfish mo¬ 
tives, the transconti¬ 
nental railways op|)ose 
the scheme, but apart 
from their motives is 
there not, in the experi¬ 
ence of the country with 
rail and waterways, that 
whieh justifies them? 
There is no waterway in 
the country that is not 
paralleled by railways. 
They not only line the great lakes, but. with their car ferries, 
cut across them. The Mississippi, from St. Paul to the Gulf, is 
Iwrdcred by railways, and the great river commerce has almost 
entirely vanished. He Witt Clinton's great enterprise, the Erie 
Canal, is no longer even n regulator of the railways that run side 
by side with it. The Ohio Canal, tbat was to connect tbe lake 
and river, was long ago abamluiied. and a railway occupies its 
bed, while a similar fate has overtaken the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Twenty odd yeai-s ago Senator Windoiii was advocating 
the Hennepin Canid ns a saintary check on railways and its pred- 
eces.sors. The llliiinis and .Michigan, connecting the lake with 
the Illinois River, begnn in 1830 and oi>ened in 1S4®. is now a 
sewer for Chicago's filth. 

"On the score of cost. also, the question may oe seriously put. 
The canal will cost, for construction and harbors, over $Joo.ooo,- 
ocsi. What cost of maintenance will be we do not find stated in 
the commission's rejiort, but it says it will be $1,330,000 more 
auiiually than would lie that of the Panama. As tbe only na¬ 
tional purpose is to provide a shorter route for war-vessels, it 
would be immensely cheaper to build a complete fleet of battle¬ 
ships and cruisers and maintain them on the Pacific coast than 
to build this short cut between oceans. The cost of maintaining 
the canal alone wonid, annually, pay the cost of a war-ship. It 
may be useless now to a.sk these questions, to present these argu¬ 
ments, but we predict they will las askeil hereafter." 
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FEELING OF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS 
TOWARD PRINCE HENRY. 

O K the Gemian-Atnericttn papers, only those of a Socialistic 
or Anarchistic bent seem to treat the coming visit of 
Prince Henry In a hostile spirit. A reprcscntalive Socialist 
journal is the Sew-Yorker VolksxeilUHg, whose views on the 
matter are quoted at the end of this article. The other German- 
American papers have nothing but the warmest hospitality to 
offer. "German-Americans who have striven to promote good 
will between the American and the German niitions, not from 
interested motives of their own. but from conscientious con¬ 
viction. have been given a most effective coadjutor" in the com¬ 
ing of the Prince, says the Sew-Yorker Slauls-jCeitiiug. The 
Yoikiblalt uHt( I'reiket/s Freumi (Pittslmrg) says the incident 
should put to confusion all who have been sowing discord lie- 
tween the two countries; and the ll’est/iike Post tSt. Louis) 
sees nothing improbable in a visit from Emjicror William hira- 



— Tlte nilaJtifktJ tog Hirer. 


self, if his brother is well treated. The Deutsehe Correspomltnl 
(Baltimore) calls attention to the good effect the news has already 
hail upon the American press, moderating its anti-German tone. 

But there is a section of the German-American element which 
declines to h.nve anything to do with Prince Henry or his visit. 
Its leading spokesman is the radical Sew- Yorker Voiksaeitung, 
which tliink.s that "the hullab.nlloo that the ncwspni>crs arc ma¬ 
king over Enijieror William's •great act' in asking the Presi¬ 
dent's daughter to christen his yacht and in sending his brother 
Henry to represent him in the Uiiitetl Slates, is tommyrot." 
The same authority proceeds; 

"It is the simple truth that the viist iniijority of'llie German- 
Americans who will participate in these demon.strations left Ger¬ 
many because—to put it mildly—they did not prosiwr there. 
Except the political refugees, of whom in the lust dozen years, 
scarcely one has trod these shores, they all had to suffer more or 
less. Some could not, notwithstanding all their industry, make 
a living. Others fled from the tyranny of compul.sory military 
service, , . , and others again were glad to leave the land In 
which stands the throne of that royal house to which Henry be¬ 
longs and whose greatest scion died with the lament that he was 
tired of ruling slaves."—wrf* Tiir Liter as v 
Digest. 


Wives Liable for their Husbands' Debts.—A de¬ 
cision by the supreme court of Illinois that a wife in that State 
is liable for the debts of her husband Is stirring up some remark 
in the newspapers. The decision is Imsed on an Illinois statute 
which says that "the ex|)cii.scs of the fnniilyaiid of the education 
of tins children slitill be cbargcnble ujioo the property of both 
husband and wife, or either of them, in favor of the cretlitors 
thereof, and in relation thereto they may be sued jointly or sep¬ 
arately." Thu case is skctclicti and commented n|)on as follows 
by the Atlanta 

"The court had. of course, to defliie the meaning of the term 
‘ family exjienses. ‘ 

"The ciise that was aiqiealed lo the highest court of Illinois 
was one in which suit bad been brought for $ioo balance on a 
tailor's bill for a $150 suit of clothes furnished the impecunious 
husbami of a womau ot moans. 

"The court held that thestnttite 'applies to theexpenses of the 
family without limitation or qualification as to the kind or 
aniotiut. and without reganl to I he wealth, habits, or social ]iosI- 
tiou of the ]>arty; that goods purchased by the husband foi his 
individual use and used by him exclusively coiistitule a family 
expense.' 

"It frequently happensth.Tt a niau is sued for his wife's debts, 
and in Georgia he is liable for them unless ho has adverti.scd his 
wife as ' a free-trader.' 

"It is a new de]>arture to make the wife respoiisilile (or her 
husband's debts contracted for supplies to bo nsetl by him exclu¬ 
sively. Under the Illinois decision n wife may I>c held respon¬ 
sible for her husband's eigar and liquor bills or any others that 
he may make. 

“Wives in that State who are blessed with money but afflicted 
with trifling and extravagant husbands will probably begin to 
adopt the plan of publishing them as' free-traders.' " 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

HOW FAR DOES A REPUTATION INSURE 
ACCEPTANCE OF MANUSCRIPTS? 

NE c<>ninion1y licitrs from tlic literary bcffinuer tlie ery ; “ It 
is simply liecaiise I haven't a name that eiliiois seuU li.avk 
my ni.'kiiiiseripts’'; while, with the ’•clf-siitistied uptiiiiiNm Ixjril 
of success, his mure fnrtunute riv.-il i-nnteiids that merit alone de- 
ciiK's the neceptaiue or rejection of protfcreil iiiaiiiiscnpts. Much 
has lieen written on Ixitli sides of tills controversy, the writeis 
heiii}; often j^uided to their conclusions by tlivir own individual 
esperieiices. The New York Timef ^,Uur,i,iy AVt’/rri'. in an 
editorial artiele on '‘The Value of a Literary Kepiitation,'’ main* 
tains that neither of the points of view indicated is correct. "The 
decision of an editor." it says, "is not determiued l.y the reputa¬ 
tion of the writer alone, nor hy the merit of the niaiiuscript alone; 
but by a combination of both considerations. In just what rela¬ 
tive deforces these considerations influence his conduct depends, 
in (treat (inrt, u|Hin individual clmraetcr ami ]>reililectioii; but it 
is nevertheless possible toanalyio the ];eneral situation with a 
very fair amount of accuracy." The same jniper continues: 

"To do this the best way is to ])ul ourselves in iinaKination in 
the editorial chair of some great ni.agaziiie, and then to ask our¬ 
selves what rules we would adopt for dispusin(; of the vast iiuni- 
l>er of iiiaiiUHcri])ts that aiiiuially seek admission at the narrow 
gateway. One thing is certain—but a very, very sniiill i>eiccn- 
tage of those offered can (xissibly be acceiited, no mailer how 
high the general standard may be. One other fact may be pre¬ 
mised—oiir desire to turn out the licst literary journal compatible 
with commercial success. In the prosecution of this cmlc-avor 
wc naturally recall to mind the names of those niiiliors who, to 
jiulgc from oiir knowledge of (hem in the p.-ist. are most likely 
logivo ns what wo want; and wc forthwith diet.-itc n series of 
letters to them. es]>ressiug tlie liope that in the future they will 
give us au opi>ortuiiity to see tlieir work. Do wo write to tlie un¬ 
known and unappreciated author? Of course not. for the simple 
reason that wc should not know liis name, even did we ilcsirc to 
write to him. ” 

Having dispiilclieil the letters, the editor very naturally gives 
jirecetleiicc to all manuscripts coming from the persons addressed. 
Ills interest in so "iiiultiple and unpromising a jierson " as the 
unknown writer can hardly be very keen. Moreover, lie is fully 
alive to the commercial valno of a list of prominent names in his 
advertisements for Hie coining year, //v Times S>Uurii,iy Ke- 
virto says further: 

“ I u the mean time, however, a number of ' approved ‘ manu¬ 
scripts have been passed on from below for our tiiial decision, 
and iittachetl to sonic of tlicm arc found tho names of popular 
and -.iicccssCul niitliors, wliile uttavlied to others are strange, bar* 
ba.iaii a[>]iel hit ions. Is it, now, matter for wonder that wc brst 
till II to the former cla.ss with the exjiectatioii of finding that 
which we seek, and that by the time the 'unknowns ' have been 
reached our needs have in all probability liccii [lartially satisfied, 
jr. least? Under such circumstances further coiitributious arc 
.■iccci>tcU only if so good as to be compelling. Kx]iressed matlic- 
malically. the chance of a story from the (leii of a well-known 
author being nevepted is probably three times us great ns tho tho 
story were from a writer without reputation. Kiit. on the other 
hand, tlie chnnec of such a story's meriting success is also thrice 
as gicat as in the former case. With serial stones the novice's 
liojieiif fimliiig a magazine market isrcducetl still further, owing 
to the limited uunibcrof such stones which can be thus publislietl 
and to the fact that they are iiKiiallycimtrncted for far in advance. 
Kurtlicriiiorc. every estaldislied publication has a certain nuiuber 
<if favored p.itrons to whom inucli of its reputation ill the past is 
duo iiiid t<i whom it wuulil be iinrca.sonable to expect the editor 
to prove untrue .at our mere bidding." 

Considered solely in the light of the .above analysis the ehaucc 
of an unknown writer wotild seem to be very poor. But, .as is 
IKiiiited out, Ihei’e are many modifying circumstances: 

"Uf these the most important is the large and steadily increas* 


ing number of publications, the editor of each of which is keen 
to surpass liis rivals and corre.s]Mjndingly quick to recognize a 
' find.' The number of celebrated writers is not large enough to 
go aruuud, and e<litors, even those of the most conservative pub¬ 
lications, are forced toojieii the liiHir to many an unknown seeker 
for admission. To prove this it is only necessary to lecite the 
list of tho most popular mtigazine writcis of the day, a large pro- 
]Mirtion of whom were unknown five years ago. Certainly the 
outlook for a nameless writer is at least as favorable ns was that 
of Mark Twain or Bret I (arte when they commenced writing. 
There may be, however, a iliscrepaiicy of talent." 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIM OF EDUCATION? 

RESIDENT WILI.1 A.\I DkWITT IIYUE, of Bowdoin 
College, when recently asked for an answer to the ques¬ 
tion. "Docs a college cihie.ition pay?" replied; "To be at home 
in all lands airl all ages; to count nature a familiar acquaitl- 
tance, and art an intimate frieud ; to gain a standard for the 
appreciation '■f other men's work and the criticism of one'.s own ; 
toeiirry thekeysof 
the world's library 
in one's pocket, 
and feel its re¬ 
sources behind one 
in wh.ntcver task- 
lie undertakes; to 
make hosts of 
friends among the 
nicn of one's own 
.age who are to be 
leaders III all walks 
of life; to lose one¬ 
self in generous 
enthusiasms and 
cooperate with 
others for conunon 
ends; to learn 
manners from stu¬ 
dents who are gen- 
tlciucii, and form 

professors who lire 
Christians—these are the returns of a college for the best four 
years of one's life." It is in the spirit of these words that 
President Hyde writes on the problems of oiir educational sys¬ 
tem in tlie January issue of T/ie Formn, setting liimsclf to dis¬ 
cover the true principles iind standards of education, lie ile- 

"The besetting sin of the higher eilncation is its inevitable 
tomlcney to resort to devices winch get something out of every- 
IxKly, instead of putting tlve best things into the few who are 
able to receive them. It is infinitely easier to get grammatical 
and philological results out of everylKMiy, than to impart literary 
taste and apjirceiation to unyboily. Hence the niuustrons per¬ 
version uf cLtssical study which has made the literature of those 
marvelous |>e<i]ilcs iilmust ns dciid as the languages in wliicti 
they arc written. ... In dealing with large masses of men it is 
so tempting to substitute nieclniiiical dexterity in miiiiipulation 
for the gnisjr of the significance of things, in science; grammar 
and philology for insight and appreciation, in lileralnre; Iran 
scription for illumination, in history ; the criticism of utliernicn's 
0]nninns for the cxamiiiuiioii of one's own, in (diilosoiiliy. that 
the best teaching is sure to lx- rare in any institution." 

The twentieth century, eunlinncs the writer, finds us tired of . 
the Gcriiiaii tyiie of scliolarslii]>, with its zeal to heap up new 
acquisitions of knowledge rcgaidicss uf relative worth, sense of 
projtortjon. attractiveness of form, or cither esthetic or practical 
use. "It is just beginning to dawn n|x)n us.” he observes, "that 
agrainof inspiration is worth many ounces of iufonnatiun ; that 
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an ounce of comprehension is worth many pounds of agRTe* 
Ration: and that a single pound of art is worth many tons of 
science.'' Furthermore, the degree and the thesis are no longer 


accepted as sure indications that a man is prepared to teach 
American youth. On this pf»int President Hyde says 

"Knowledge and technical skill, the disposition to keep step 
with progress, and the courage to make little excursions on his 
own account into the unknown, the professor n)u.s.t nut, Indeed, 
be without; and if the doctor's degree, or an appropriate hood, 
serves to mark this capacity, all the better. On these points 
evidence is easily securi^. Hut then begins the real sifting of 
the candidates. Was he a leader among his fellows in college; 
or has be since acquired sufficient appreciative sympathy with 
undergraduates to know how to lead them now ? Is he a man of 
force sufficient to have given him influence and power as an edi¬ 
tor, a lawyer, a banker, or a railroad manager, if he had chosen 
those walks of life? Is he genial, so that, if he were not a pro¬ 
fessor, young fellows would be likely to spend occasional eve¬ 
nings with him at the club or in his home? lias he such a char¬ 
acter that whoever meets him is stronger and purer for the 
contact 7 Has he keenness and hnmor so that he can see through 
men's motives as if they were glass, and not let them pull the 
wool over his eyes? Has he tnct to get what he wants done 
without arraying against himself that instinct of freedom which 
is the strongest and the noblest impulse of youth? Does ho live 
in his subject, so that the meaning and worth of it overflow into 
whatever he says and does? Is the begetting of a kindrerl cn- 
thnsiasm for his subject in intelligent pupils the keenest delight 
of hi.s life? Has he the sen.se of pro|M>rtiun which enables him 
to drop all this technical interest when he goes out into the 
world, and to be a man among men? Has he perfect health, and 
the cheerful tem|>er which goes with physical vigor? Can he 
live on his salary without being haras-sed and degrndetl by debt ? 
Dues he stand well with the authorities in bis own department, 
and will bo ever do anything to build up the reputation and in¬ 
fluence of the institution he serves? 

"These are a few of the many, almost mutually exclusive, 
qualities the professor must have. Do you wonder that those 
of us who have to select men for such positions find that out of 
auy fifty well-recommended and apparently well-qualified candi¬ 
dates for a chair there arc never more than two or three that 
merit serious consideration?'' 

According to President Hyde, the aim of education is to fit 
one for three things: («) to corn one's living by the exercise of 
trained powers; (a) to support the institutions of society by in¬ 
telligent appreciation of their worth; and (y) to enjoy the prod¬ 


ucts of art and civilitation through the cultivation of imagina¬ 
tion and taste. In so far as education promotes these ends, it is 
successful; in so far as it thwarts them, it is a failure. Presi¬ 
dent Hyde sketches his educational 
ideal in the following words 

" A system which reveals to the kin¬ 
dergarten child the beauty and joy 
of the world's treasure house before 
it puts the cold iron keys in his hand; 
which, when it must train him to 
acquire and handle these keys, still 
lets him use them to unlock the 
myths, legends, and stories of man's 
great visions and decrls. the mar¬ 
vels ami mysteries of rock and soil, 
plant and animal, sea find star; 
which is ever on the watch for the 
bent of each individual mind, anil 
eager to give it free play; wiiich, 
nevertheless, rigidly rcijuircs the 
sk freely chosen to lie done as the 
individual's best, and to be meas¬ 
ured by absolute standards; which 
secures strong men and highly 
trained women as teachers, and 
brings them close to all students, and 
intimately near to the chosen few 
who arc ahle to appreciate them ; 
which gtws liehind the forms of words 
to the meaning of great works of art, 
and gra.sp.s details in their larger 
signification; and which wins to the lifelong service of pure 
truth, beauty, and giKslness the choice youth in each under¬ 
graduate class—that system is a magnificent triumph, a tri- 
iiniph the first fruits of which we even now can enjoy, tor the 
sake of which we are all called to labor, and the assurance of 
which is the best heritage we can hope to hand down to our chil¬ 
dren." 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH ACADEMY. 

F or several months there have been rumors about the forma¬ 
tion of a Uritisli Academy, which it was expected would be 
organised on lines'similar to those of the French Academy. The 
petition for incorporation presented to King Edward at tlie open¬ 
ing of the new year turns out, however, to be on belinlf of a body 
that is to be called "The British Academy for the Promotion of 
Historical. Philosophical, and Philological Studies," and that 
leaves out of its purview titllts-ltilres, fiction, and |Joctry. The 
now Academy, it is hoped, will do for the moral and |iolitical 
sciences, including history, philosophy, law, politics, economics, 
nix'bcology.and philology, what the" Royal Society'' has achieved 
for natural science, and the steps wdiicli led up to its organization 
are thus described in the l-ondon Timts (January 15) 

".At a meeting of the representatives of the chief European 
and American ncadciiiies held at Wiesbaden in Octolier. i$99, a 
scheme was drawn up for the organization of an international 
ass4icialion of the principal scientific and litcrarj’ acatleniies of 
the world. The scheme iirovided for the division of the associa¬ 
tion into two sections, n section of natural science and a section 
of historico-philosophical science. While the Royal Society rep¬ 
resented at the association the Uniteil Kingdom in the section of 
natural science, no existing institution was at that date of suffi- 
eiently comprehensive character to represent British learning in 
the section dealing with historical, philosophical, and philologi¬ 
cal studies. The defect called forth expressions of profound re¬ 
gret and surprise on tiie part of the international representatives 
assembleil in Paris in igoo, and the anomalous state of affairs 
became all the more consi>icuous when the International Asso¬ 
ciation decided to hold its second meeting in London in 1904. the 
direction of the association fuissing to the Royal Society at the 
beginning of the present your. Englishmen were thus at length 
forced to recognize the wont of a society representative of the 
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varion* branches of literary science in this country; and certain 
representative scholars met, for the first time, at the British Mu¬ 
seum on Jnne 38 last, and after long and careful deliberation 
resolved to promote the establishment of a British Academy of 
Historical, Philosophical, and Philological Studies on conditions 
which would satisfy the requirements of the I nteraational Asso¬ 
ciation of Academies.” 

The best-known names in the list of the fifty petitioners ivbo 
win form the first Academicians of the new body are those of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. John .Morley, .Mr. James Br>’ce, Mr. W. 
E. H, Lecky, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. Vlsconnt Dillon, I..onl 
Acton. Lord Reay, Sir Richard Jebb, and several oilier men of 
title are also included, and among the scholars represented are 
Principal A. M. Paiibairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford; Dr. 
Monro, vice-chancellor of the University of Oxford; Dr. A. \V. 
Ward, vice cimncellor of the University of Cambridge; Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Caird. master of Balliol College, Oxford: Dr. H. F. Pel¬ 
ham. president of Trinity College. Oxfortl; Prof. J. 11. Bury, 
Regius professor of Creek in the University of Dublin; Ihof. 
Alfred Marshall, professor of |M>litical economy in the University 
of Cambridge: Canon S. R. Driver, of Oxford; and Canon Wil¬ 
liam Banday, of Oxford. 

This list, as was to have Iieen expected, has not been received 
with universal approval. Edmund Gusse ivrites to the London 
Daily ChrunU te complaining that the historiansof literature are 
practically unrepresented in the new Academy. "Suiely this 
exclusion.” he says, "is neither liberal nor intelligible. It would 
be invidious to cite names in the published list of the British 
Academy which are little kuown to the cnltivatcd public. 1 be¬ 
lieve that all these men are deservedly distinguished. But will 
any one venture to assert that they have all done more for his¬ 
toric studies than Prof. George Saintsbury, or Mr. Sidney Lee. 
or Prof. Edward Dowden, or Mr. Frederic Harrison, each of 
whom has brilliantly illustrated several important branches of 
the history of literature} ” Tkt Jiritish (January |6) 

says; 

“There will certainly be outcries «»tj this subject. We have, at 
all events, quite a number of literary men ivbo think themselves 
competent to perform the functions of academicians. As it is, 
we have a go^ list of names, inclnding nearly all the Dr. 
Heavysterns of tbe country, and some others. Naturally, there 
will be much comment on tbe omissions. Leslie Steplien is in¬ 
cluded, but Professor Masson is left out. Is Mr. Lang entitlctl 
by bis History of Scotl.iiid and his researches in niytliology to 
a place} He does not find one. Mr. Israel Gollancs isinclnded. 
and Mr. Gosse ami Mr. Cburton Collins are absent. On the 
whole, however, there will be little or no quarrel with the inclu¬ 
sions. It is understood that Sir K. Maunde Thompson, of the 
British Museum, took a very active part in organising tbe busi¬ 
ness. He Is quite entitled to a place; but is not Dr. Gumett at 
least equally entitled ? “ 

The decision of tbe new Academy to confine itself to history, 
philosophy, and philology is generally approved. Says The 
Saturday Kevirw (January tS) : 

"Even Matthew Arnol<^ivith his relentless logic could not con¬ 
vert critical opinion in England to appreciation of the idea of a 
National Academy; and Matthew Arnold's argnments have Iwen 
little strengthened by the'earcer of the French Academy. It was 
therefore wise on the part of those who have jietitione*! the King 
for a grant of a charter of Incoqxiration to * the British Academy 
for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological 
Studies' to exclude all the subjects over which the French Acad¬ 
emy has jurisdiction. They might have gone one step further 
and found n synonym for the word acailemy." 

Tbe London Outlook (Jannnry iS) says; 

"A British academy which took under its wing poetry, btUtS’ 
Uttres. and fiction would not exist for any great length of time, 
aud would probably make itself ridiculous from the beginning. 
In the departments over which the new Academy hopes to preside 
tbe value of results can be gaged with something like reason¬ 


able accuracy’, inasmuch as the subject dealt ivith d<ies not involve 
large questions of taste, Furtlier, if. say, one historian or phi¬ 
lologist writes a book which adds to our stock of knowledge, his 
coworkers have the knack of lieing grateful to him. But when 
it comes to tbe writing of decent poetry or fiction the case is al¬ 
tered. Old poets will not believe that young poets are poets at 
all, and yon can find fifty critics who will praise the worst novel 
ever produced simply liecanse the author of it happens to have 
a record in the sales' way. From a constitutional body composed 
of such persons we shall ivisli to lie preserved.” 

DEMOCRACY AND ART. 

OMMENTING tijion the rapid development of industrial 
art, J. Karski recalls that some years ago tbe great painter 
Frans Lenbach fought tooth and nail against its admission to 
the art exhibition at the Crystal Palace in Munich, and refused 
to assent to the purchase of a certain picture for the Glyptothek, 
exclaiming; “No such clown in smock-frock and apron shall 
enter here.” "What shall such a one say.” asks the writer 
itfit, Stuttgart), “when tbe artist himself dons the blouse 
nnd ajiron, goes into the shop, and Icains the craft of the foige, 
the carjientcr's bench, the Uami, of the potter—to produce what? 
Pictures and statues? No! but cupboards and tables, va-.es, 
hangings, carpets, lamps!” Noivadays, we are a.ssureil, no ex¬ 
hibition of art is complete ivhich does not include industrial art, 
and at the last Pans exposition it was this that drew the atten¬ 
tion of tbe mas.scs, and nut the galleries of pictures and statu¬ 
ary. The change in ]>r>int of view, accomplished with the rapid¬ 
ity peculiar to movements of modern life, amounts to a revolution, 
to a conquest which opens to artistic activity a whole new world. 

The iMJverty as to nrt of the century Just pa.ssed. Mr. Karski 
thinks, lies not in the small amount of work done—it was rich 
iu the production of individual achievements—but in the abso¬ 
lute divorce of art from life. He writes: 

“Only pictures and statues counted as works of art. and the 
ultimate destination of the picture or statue was either a musenm 
—whither we go to study art, it is true, but rarely to enjoy it— 
or. worse still, to the private gallery of Smith or Jones of tbe 
plethoric purse. . . . Now it is true that art always has been a 
matter of luxury, but there is this difference l>ctween the regime 
of modern capitalism and that of classical antiquity, or that of 
the Renaissance. In the first place, in those periods there wa« 
an intimate connection between art and public life, and. in the 
second place, tbe artistic activity did not then confine itself solely 
to painting and .sculpture, but extended its inflnence to tbo 
haiidicraits as well. Thus there was no yaivning chasm between 
art and life, and to a less degree was art a mere matter of lux¬ 
ury.” 

To Kuskiii, and to Wilhnni Morris and liis companions, the 
writer pays full tribute for their effort to give an esthetic value 
to objects in couiniun use, and to enable a man to make of hie 
environment, his home, a work of art To the reproach that 
these and similar productions are too costly, Mr. Karski ansivera 
that their costliness is not at present the essential fact. "Tlie 
artist who devotes himself to industrial art first of all teiiclies os 
the ugliness of the wares offered to us by the dealers. 11c shows 
us timt the ’ renaissance cupboard' or the 'old German sofa’ 
which the modest citizen buys to place in his sitting-room are 
abjectly, barbarously ugly." This "period furniture” was all 
very well so long as it corres(>onded with the "environment." 
But we too must produce furniture that will suit us, will corre¬ 
spond to oiir manner of life, our houses, our hygienic demands. 
Further, by the very’ fact that he refrains from imitation, tbo 
artist teaches us that it is (lossiblc to prodnee objects that will 
satisfy at the same time our needs and the demands of beauty. 
The costliness of material is not important, bnl such use of it 
that its cbnractcristic beauty shall be made evident. " Mahogany 
is beautiltil. but so is pine; and tbe problem is to treat pine in 
the manner best suited to it. The sin against every principle of 
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good taste . . . is the faltebocidof imitating muhogany in piae.” 
Onr household furniture is ugly because it is machine-made; but 
srhat law requires that machines shall make only ugly things? 
We have but to furnish them with designs that shall be beauti¬ 
ful and yet not belie the technical process. Our machinery pro- 
dnces ugly objects because we try to make these objects look as 
tbo they were not so made, and they are as false in the matter 
of beauty as they arc in those of durability and usefulness. , , , 
We say in praise of a given object, “made by hand.” Preju¬ 
dice! Otir machines already can accomplish absolutely every¬ 
thing that can l>e |ir<Kliiced by the liuiiian hand ; but it is not to 
the interest of the capitalist to introduce such perfect machines. 
It is the old stuiy. complains Mr. Karski; "We blame our ma¬ 
chines for the useless ngiiness of their products, while we should 
blame the cnpitulisiic regime which puts the machines to a false 

Hnt the future is bright, and Mr. Karski concurs with Mr. Van 
der Ivmde when he predicts that “ the nrt which is coming will 
be more personal than the one which is past, for at no period has 
the desire of man fur self-knowleilge been so strong ; and the 
place where be can best assert his iudividuality is in his home, 
which each one of us will build after bis own wiil and the de¬ 
sires of bis own heart ."—Translation made for Tiir. Literakv 
Diokst. 


THE DUTY OF THE CLERGY AS LITERARY 
MONITORS. 

** A NOVELETTK-SODDEN woman is hardly a less depress- 

sa ing spectacle than agin-suilden man." declares Mr. Fran¬ 
cis Gribble, an English novelist, "and the matter is one for the 
moralist no less than for the literary critic.” What can be done, 
he asks, to wean the great mass of readers from books that arc 
not so much vicious as fatuous, and that result only in "mean 
ideals, false views of life, and the stultifying of the intelligence”? 
The criticisms of the literary journals wiil not influence thin ciass 
of readers, for they never read literary journals. The only way 
to reach them is to send them missionaries whose opinions they 
arc accustomed to respect, and, since a great number of the nov¬ 
elette readers are regniariy church or chapel goers, Mr. Gribble 
thinks that "the obvious missionaries in such a case arc tbo 
ciergy of all denominations.” He contiunes (in l.iterature, 
January 4) : 

"What I invite them [the ciergy] to do is nul to insist so much 
on the 'be good and let who will lie clever' theory. It is an ab¬ 
surd theory; for it is a very poor sort of goodness that is com¬ 
patible with wilful and avoidable stupidity, and a certain meas¬ 
ure of cleverness is necessary in order that potential gouilness 
may become actual. The clergy, of course, know this as well as 
Ido; but a good many of them liave a certain timidity in the 
practical application of their knowledge. They are afraid of 
giving offence by rebuking the imbecility of the pious. They 
accept as church workers and Sunday-schoui teachers scores and 
even hundreds of young women of poor intellectual capacity who 
get mure and more empty-minded as the years roll on because of 
the rubbish that they read. Can not they reverse this policy? 

"One can not expect them, perhaps, to trcat'the people who 
stunt their inteiiectual growth by reading rubbish quite as they 
treat notorious evii-livcrs. That would be too revolutionary a 
change, tiio 1 thiuk a case might be made out for it. But 1 can 
picture a clergyman speaking like this, not merely in the pulpit, 
but in his ordinary intercourse with bis parishioners. 

"• What do you read ? Novelettes? The serials in the half¬ 
penny papers? The novoLs of and-? I thought so. 

That accounts for yonr stupidity. You are committing the sin of 
the man in the parable who bid his talent in the napkin. You are 
destroying your brains no less surely than the drunkard. You 
are making yourselves as unlit as the drunkard for any decent 
society. Separately these books that you read may be harmless. 
Taken collectively, they do more harm than any sitigle so-called 
"wicked “ book that ever was written. They make yon fatuous, 
and 1 refuse to have fatuous jieople about me teaching in Sun¬ 


day-Bchoois or doing any other kind of church work. If you were 
born stupid, yon can not help it, but to keep yourselves stupid 
by reading inept stories is grossly imniorai behavior. It is bad 
for you, bad for your chiidren, if you have any, and bad for 
every one who comes in contact with you. Go and think this 
over quietly.' 

"Such might the clergy speak. The admonition would come 
with much more effect from them than from the literary critic, 
for they have infinitely more influence over the peopie who need 
it. If they would exert their influence they might really strike 
a blow at the pernicious nonsense which is now so widely ciren- 
lated. Can they be induced to do so? ” 


A SItoemaker's View of “The Portion of La¬ 
bor.*’—Literary critics are sometimes accused of over-severity 
in reviewing books, but it would be difficult to match the caustic 
qualities of the following criticism, written by a slioeiiiaker. of 
Mary E. Wilkins's new novel on shoe-factory life. The critique 
appears in the current issue of 7 Ae L'nion Boot and Shoe 
U’orter (Boston) ; 

"'The Portion of Labor,’ by Mary E. Wilkins, deals with shoe- 
factory iife, lalMir troubles, and love affairs. It is a wonderfully 
foolish book, of the 'imperceptible movement,' 'indcscribnble 
sensation,' 'firm elusiveness' sort. The heroine has 'a New 
England mind'; sometimes wiilks so fast she appears ‘to be 
flying'; 'when she turned her head her eyeballs gleamed enm- 
son ’; there was about her‘a mystery not of darkness but of 
light' ; and 'she would have been a great genius had she more 
than begun to glimpse the breadth and freedom of the outer 
workl through her paling of life. ‘ Her eloquence (lersiiaded the 
factory workers to start a strike when there was 110 chauce of 
winning, and she gallantly leads them back to work again to 
accept a reduction in wages after they have starved all winter. 

“'The authoress did not know what she was writing about, and 
yet she must have been paid for her book. That is the most re¬ 
markable thing about the book. To think that it was paid fori 
And printed and published by the must well-known publishing 
house in the country, and even sold! It is discouraging. The 
shoe-workers she wrote about had to do their work well in onler 
to be even pooriy paid, but this author is fairly wcil paid for 
doing work which the most ignorant shoe-worker could not have 
failed to do much lietter. And the author has as alistird an idea 
of business as she has of labor. To use one of her favorite ad¬ 
jectives, her conceptions are 'flnffy.* 

"By ami by. perhajis. |>eopie will not read such books, and 
then the world will save the cost of printing, binding, adverti¬ 
sing them, etc., which will prove a great economy to the world, 
and labor may get a jiortion of the amount saved. ” 


NOTES. 

The death of Anbrer f)e Vece reinoreea poet who was writing ennaets 
loaK eannah ago for Wordswnrthto read end praise them. Altho be never 
•tuined tn Kenerel popularity, his work was highly esteemed by literary 
connoisseurs (nr its beauty of diction end delicacy nf finish. 

” ^any author wantaa good advertisement for serious books,* says Tke 
Ofnfrrfalionotat, “let him become President of the L'nited States.* Preai. 
dent Roosevelt s “Strenuous Life" has been printed four times since its 
antbor entered the White House, and n Prench publishing honse has just 
arranged fnr a Iranslation nf his “Cromwell “ into Prench. 

TTMaroVS latest novel, “Forty Years." ia appearing In tha pages of The 
.Vrw (London) and of Tke Cemratie (New York), a new illnsirated 
Socialist monthly. The stnry deals with social and religinns aspects of 
peasant life, and is based upon a “Legend of Little Russia* iwpolarised by 
NicolasKosumsroff, the Russian historian. 

An instructor in English liieratnre fn Tufts College recently tested the 
knowledge of the average undergraduate in regard to standard Rngllsh 
authors, by submitting to bin students a list of four groups of questiDDaaa 
follows: Name six plavs of Sbakespeare and two novels by Scnll. Who ia 
the author of "Paradise Lost," "The Pickwick Papers," “The Blglow 
Papers." “Adam Bede." "Idylls of the King," “Abou Ben Adhem'l In 
what book does eswh of ths following characters occur: Mordecai. lago, 
Becky Sharp, King Agrippa. Miauebabal Name one work each of Worda- 
worth, Carlyle, Knskin, Natlbew Arnold, Browning. The examinees were 
sixteen men and eleven women—three leoiors, thirteen jnniora, nine sopbo- 
mores, twn freshmen—Iwenly-sev-n in all. Fifteen conld not name two of 
Scott's novels, but only two tailed to name alx of Sbakespeart's plays. 
Seven did not know who wrote the'Idylls of the King," twenty did not 
kUDw "lago," and thirteen did not know "Becky Sharp." Twenly-fnur 
knew no work of Matthew Arnold’s, fifteen no work of Carlyle's or Brown¬ 
ing's, and eighteen no work of Kuskin'a. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

THE FAULTS OF SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE. 

T he Ulkor the scientific man is not only onintclliKible to 
the Uynmn, but its technicality is also objectionable from 
the standpoint of science itself, so we are told by T. A. Rickard 
in a letter published in Sdenet (January 34). After deploring 
"that inexact thinking should be evidenced by vagueness of ex¬ 
pression." which "is often veiled by the liberal use of sonorous 
Grcck-Latin words," he goes on to say. 

"Karrie has remarked] that in this age the man of science ap- 
pears to bo the only one who has anything to say—and the only 
one who docs not know bow to .say it. It is far otherwise in ih>I- 
itics, an occupation which numbers iimong its followers a great 
many persons who have the ability for speaking far Ireyond any¬ 
thing worth the saying that they have to say. Nor is it so in the 
arts, the high priests of which, according to Huxley, have 'the 
power of expression so cultivate*] that their sensual caterwauling 
may be almost mistaken for the music of the spheres.' In sci¬ 
ence there is a language as of coded telegrams, by the use of 
which a limited amount of information is conveyed through the 
medium of six-syllabled words. Even when not thus overbur¬ 
dened with technical terms it is too often the case that scientific 
conceptious are conveyed in a raw and unpalatable form, mere 
indigestible chunks of knowledge, as it weie, which are apt to 
provoke mental dyspepsia. Why. 1 ask, should the standard 
English prose of the day be a chastened art and the writing of 
science, in a great scientific era, merely an unkempt dressing of 
scientific ideas? The luminous expositions of Huxley, the occa¬ 
sional irradiating imagery of Tyndall, the niiinly speech of Le 
Conte, and of a very few others, all servo simply to emphasize 
the fact that the literature of scientific research as a whole is 
characterized hy a fiat and ungainly style, which renders it dis¬ 
tasteful to all but those who have a givat hunger for learning." 

As an example of the vagueness of expression that be con¬ 
demns, the writer instances a case in which the origin of a per¬ 
plexing ore deposit was recently imputed to the effects produced 
by the'dynamic power' which bad shattered a certain moun¬ 
tain. He says- 

••• Dynamic ' is of Greek derivation and means powerful, there¬ 
fore a 'powerful (lower' bad done this thing; but in physics the 
word is used in the sense of active, as opposed to ‘static' or sta¬ 
tionary, and it implies motion resulting from the application of 
force. In the case quoted, and in many siiuilur instances, the 
word'agency' or'activity' would serve to interpret the hazy 
idea of the writer, nnd there is every reason to infer, from the 
context, that he sulistituted the term'dynamic power' merely 
as a frippery of speech. It is much easier to talk grandilo¬ 
quently about a dynamic power' which perpetrates unutterable 
things and reconstructs creation in the twinkling of an eye than 
it is to make a careful study of a region, trace its structural lines, 
and decipher the relations of a complicated series of faults.” 

Again, big words are often used simply because they are big. 
For instance, a mining expert recently descrilied a famous lode 
as traversing "on the one hand a fcldspathic tufuccous rock “ 
and "on the other hand a nietamoriiliic matrix of a .somewhat 
argillo-arenaceous composition." This, says the writer, is "sci¬ 
entific nonsense," the descrijition meaning literally a "changed 
matter of a somewhat clayey-sniidycoiiijioMtion, which, in Anglo- 
Saxon, is m-u-d!" The writer goes on to say; 

"Among 'certain scientific nieu there is a feeling that scientists 
should address themselves only to fellow scientists, and that to 
become an ex|>ositor to the unlearned is to lose caste among the 
learned. It is the survival of the narrow spirit of the dark ages, 
before modern science was born.In Its very infancy geol¬ 

ogy was nearly choked with big words, for Lyell, the father of 
nioilern geology, said, seventy years ago, that the study of it 
was' very easy, when put into plainer language than scientific 
writers choose often unnecessarily to employ.' At this day even 
the publications of the Geological Surveys of the United States 
and the Australian colonies, for example, are occasionally re- 
Ktricted in usefulness by erring in this respect. 


"From a wide experience among those engaged in mining 1 
can testify that a large (lart of the literature thus prepared is 
useless to them, and that no one regrets It more deeply than they, 
because there is a marked tendency among this class of workers 
to appreciate the assistance which science can give. Take, for 
example, a sentence like the fullowing, extracted from one of the 
recent re|iorts of the United States Geological Survey: 'The ore 
forms a series of imbricating lenses, or a stringer lead, in the 
slates, the quartz conforming as a rule to the carunculated schis¬ 
tose structures, tlio occasionally breaking across lamina-, and 
sometimes the slate is so broken as to form a reticulated de|iosit.' 
This was written by one of our foremost geologists, and. when 
translated, the sentence is found to convey a useful fact, but is it 
likely to be clear to any one but a traveling dictionary?" 

In conclusion, the writer (Wilts out that s(>eecli is a faculty 
that ap(»eais to divide man from all other living things, while at 
the same time the imperfection of it weighs him down continu¬ 
ally. He .says: 

"To be able to express oneself perfectly would be divine, to l>e 
unable to make oneself understood is huinaii. In ‘Man's Place 
ill Nature,' Huxley points out that the endowment of intelligible 
speech separates man from the brutes which are must like him, 
namely, the anthru(MiUI apes, whom he otherwise resembles 
closely in substance and in structure. , . , Considered from this 
stand(ioint, language is a factor in the evolution of the race and 
an instrument which works for ethical progress." 

Under these circumstances, it will be seen that scientific nien_ 
—at least those who use such language as is here reprobated— 
arc wilfully retarding the evolution of the race and may be re¬ 
garded as little better than degenerates. Hence scientific wri¬ 
ters had better read over their pieces and slash vigorously at the 
Latin and Greek words until the residuum may be plainly "un- 
derstanded of the people." 


AMERICAN SCIENCE AND THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION. 

T he reproach against American science, that so little is being 
done to foster adviinced research, seems likely to be re¬ 
moved, in (lart at least, by such institutions as those founded by 
Mr. Rockefeller in New York and Mr. Camegio in Washington. 
Altho the details of the manner in which Mr. Carnegie's gift will 
be used have not been made public, and altho its objects include 
the promotion of literature and art as well as of science, there is 
little doubt that science will benefit largely by the opportunities 
that it will offer. An editorial writer in 7 'A^ EUtirital 
has the following to say on the subject: 

"It is a curious fact that, while in this country we have gone 
further in engineering, which means the application of science 
to practise, than any other people, yet in the last two or three 
decades we have fallen behind other nations in the advance of 
pure science. If we look to sec who are the leaders of thought 
in various departments of scientific activity, we find that nearly 
all of them are Eum(iean. This is true not only in mevlicine, 
biology, and chemistry, but. singularly enough, also in electrical 
physics and in practically every science except astronomy. Elec- 
trochemi.stry, the newest development of electrical application, 
is practically duo to Van't Hoff, a Dutchman. Arrhenius, a 
Swede, and Raoult, a Frenchman. Electrical (ihysics began 
with Faraday, was nurtured'by Maxwell and Kelvin, and seems 
to be advancing with tremendous strides through the labors of 
J. J. Thomson, all of them Englishmen. From Bunsen to Bcr- 
tholot the science of chemistry seems to have made its home iii 
Prance and in Germany. 

"The reasons are not far to see: In England the Royal Insti¬ 
tution lias fostereil the labors of such men as Faraday, Thom¬ 
son. and Dewnr. In Franco the Collie de France has given 
opportunity for rese.-iivli of all kinds, while both Government 
and citizens united in establishing the Pasteur Institute, which 
may be looked ii[>on as the source of advancement in the recent 
science of biology. In Germany the conditions surrounding uni¬ 
versity life are such that (M-ofessors have both abundant leisure 
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jud almost limitless opportunity to pursue purely scientific re- 

"In this country things have been different. Our university 
professors have been compelled to teach, and up to the time of 
Mr. Carnegie's most wise and far-seeing foundation there has 
been no analogy to the institutions nientioncnl above. Very few 
men have enjoyed the combination of leisure and opportunity 
necessary' to the prosecution of scientific research. We are a 
busy people, and our national spirit has been evident even in our 
universities. Mr. Carnegie has given the opportunity : nobody 
will believe that we can not produce men to avail themselves of 
it with credit and worthiness." 


MOVING PICTURES FOR THE BLIND. 

17HEN one sense is absent or impaired, there Is often a 
V V quickening of one or more of tlie others to make up for 
it. Thus in the blind, the senses of touch and hearing are often 
unusually acute. This baa been utilised by a Frenchman in the 
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construction of a device resembling the toy called the "toe- 
trope,” that was the precursor of the cinematograph, the vita- 
scope. and other machines for exhibiting pictures having the 
illusion of motion. Only in this case the pictures are replaced 
by images in relief, and they are apprehended nut by the eye. 
but by the tonch. This device is described as follows by M. C. 
Marsillon in Cosmos (Paris. January 11). He says: 

“The idea of a cinematograph for the blind would seem, in the 
strict acceptation of the term, to be a cruel irony. . . . Never¬ 
theless. such a device exists. It is the invention of a young 
physicist, M. P. Dussand, a combination of electrician and phi¬ 
lanthropist, to whom we already owe an ingenious microphono¬ 
graph ; and it is of wonderful simplicity, altho destined to fur¬ 
nish much amusement to those unfortnnately deprived of sight. 

"The Inventor thought that it would be yxisslble to give to the 
blind the notion of the motion and displacement of objects by 
using a cinematograph in which images in relief sliould take the 
place of photographs. These reliefs, passing more or less swiftly 
under their fingers, would enable them to follow with interest, 
and at the same time with profit for their intellectual develop¬ 
ment. the flight of a bird, the wave breaking on the shore, the 
motion of the stars in tlie sky. the tossing of a bough in the 
breeze, the galloping of the horse, etc. 

"Thanks to this device, a general method for the education of 
the sense of touch in the blind has been invented. Uesidcs this, 
the instrument that we are about to describe has enabled us to 
make a comparative scientific study of the senses of touch iiud 
sight from the point of view of the time necessary for perception, 
and of the persistence of the impression. 

"The cinematograph for the blind is composed of a circular 
metallic plate with a horizontal axis on which is mounted a 
toothed wheel. This plate may be rotated by means of a pedal. 
Two very thin circular sheets of tin, of diameter slightly larger 
than that of the plate, bear on their edges, in relief, representa¬ 
tions of a moving object in the different phases of its motion. 
The two sheets are applied to each other in such manner that the 


reliefs exactly corres|>ond, the hollow sides facing each other, so 
that the sensation of the actual object is given to the touch. 

"The tin circles have holes at the center so that they can be 
slid on the axis of the central plate. They are held in place by 
a metal piece, and a sec¬ 
ond metallic disk is put on 
theother side. The whole 
isthen fastened by a ^ew. 

“The reliefs on the two 
tin sheets project bcy’ond 
the two disks. They pass 
in succession between two 
small a|)ertiires on which 
the blind person presses 
the index fingers of both 
hands. 

"The rapid succession of the same object in different positions 
of motion gives the blind person the illusion that be has a mov¬ 
ing object under his fingers. 

" We should add that the inventor intends to give to every one 
the full and entire lil>erty of constructing this ingeniou.s instru¬ 
ment on his own account, lie simply wishes to see the applica¬ 
tion to an increasingly larger number of cases.of a method that 
rests on observation of the way iu which one sense can take the 
place of another that is totally destroyed, and on the possibility 
of its development by exercise when vestiges of it remain." 

We are not told by M. Marsillon whether the illusion produced 
by this relief'zoetrope is vivid, but one essential difference l>e- 
tween it nnd the ordinary one that operates by vision is notice¬ 
able. In the latter an illusion would not bo produced by a sim¬ 
ple succession of pictures In different phases of motion, passing 
before an aperture. It is necessary that the eye should see each 
momentarily as it is in front of the opening, and not as it enters 
or leaves the field of vision. This is effected in the ordinary' 
soetro|M: or "magic wheel" by causing the observer to look 
through slits in a moving screen. The same effect is produceii 
in the magic-lantern cinematograph by throwing a quick succes¬ 
sion of pictures on the illuminated screen. If these were seen 
moving from one side to the other, the Illusion would be de¬ 
stroyer]. As we have seen, there is no device of this kind in tbe 




arrangement just descrilied, and if an illusion is produced its 
conditions must be different in the case of the two senses—touch 
and sight.—7/'<i«rAi//n« nitiiie /nr-T hf. Lnr.XASv Dic.est. 


Becquerel Rays and Bacteria.— The radiation re¬ 
sembling the Koeutgen rays in its properties, which is continu¬ 
ously emitted from certaiii substances, has already been noticed 
several times in these columns. Its duscoverer. M. Henri Bee- 
querel, has already found that it is so Injurious to the human 
skin that those substniices tliiit emit it powerfully mnst be en¬ 
closed in a leaden tube if they are to be carried alxiut the person. 
Now It ap]>ears that it is also fatal to bacteria. Says the fiez'ue 
Scienhfique (January 11) : 

“The bactericidal properties of sunlight have been known 
since they were denionstrateil by Downes and Hliint in 1877. It 
is also well known that these pro|]crtics are not shared equally 
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by all part«of the apectnim, but that they belonK specially to the 
blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays. The re.searchcs of Becquerel 
and Curie have shown that the radiations emitted by a radium 
apparatus (Becquerel rays) do not form a homoftoiicous whole, 
but that they are divided into two groups—those that jiass easily 
through different media and those that can do so only with diffi¬ 
culty. The solar radiations and the Becquerel rays have thus a 
contain degree of similarity from the jihysical point of view. It 
therefore becomes allowable to ask whether the two groups of 
Becquerel rays, like the two solar groups, are also differentinteil 
by their bacterieidal pio|)erties. This question has liecn an¬ 
swered by E. Aschkinass tind \V. Caspar). The experiinciits of 
these investigators, which are described in the November num¬ 
ber of the drr Phy>ik, show that the Becquerel rays 

have very pronouneed bactericidal properties, and that these 
projierties belong to the second group of radiations, that is to 
say. to those that arc easily absorbed by the media that they 
traverse. The rays thereforo reseinblo those of the sun not only 
in their physical prtqicrties but also in their action on microor¬ 
ganisms.''— TraHitation made /or'VuK. Litexarv Dicest. 


MORTALITY FROM MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 

I N the vital statistics of mountainous countries death by acci¬ 
dent in climbing plays a considerable part. That people arc 
permitted to risk their lives in the pursuit of mere cxeitenieut is 
regarded by many authorities os unwise, but undoubtcilly the 



CtIUniNO THE PEAK OF MAITERHORN. 


mountain-climbers would regard any re.striction as undue re¬ 
straint of their personal liberty. The following notice of mortal¬ 
ity among climbers in Hwitserland is from Cosmos (January ii) : 

"The niountiiins put ii sudden end to a greater iiumliei' of lives 
every year than is generally supposed. Many of these catas¬ 
trophes are inikmiwii beyond the localities where they occur, and 
the fame of them diws not go further than the valley where the 
rash tourists have broken their bmics. paying dear for the bold¬ 
ness that has impelled them along abrupt slopes, slippery edges, 
and icy peaks. 

"Nevertheless, these deaths, unknown to the general public. 


are registered, elassiffed, and rcportcsl by the local autbori- 


"From an official report that has just been published, it ap¬ 
pears that in 1901, in Switzerland alone, accidents on mountains 
amounted to 119, and that death occurred in all of these. This 
figure is double that of 1900 and represents the highest total that 
has hitherto been recorded. The majority of these accidents 
took place in the neighborhood of Chamoiinix. 

"A glance At the accompanying illustration, which is taken 
from Scitntijic .tmtsutin, will show why Alpine climbing 
presents so frequent chances of death. We may oven perhaps 
conclude that climbers arc fortunate not to break bones any 
oftencr than they do. in indulging in such violent gymna.stics, 
"This picture represents one of the most difficult stages of the 
a.sceiit of the Matterhorn—the fascinating peak, whose summit 
is so difficult to gain. The first attempts to scale it were in 185S. 
and others followed in iS$9, 1S60. 1B61, and 1B65, the two last 
under the direction ol the English climber Edward Whymper.’ 

"The ascent of 1S65 was paUicularly disastrous; the party 
numbered eight, the guides Croz and Fierro Tangwaldcr, their 
two sons, LonI Francis Dougins, M. Hndow, the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, aud Edward Whymper. Only four returned ; Hudson, 
Hadow, Croz. and Douglas were precipitated into the abyss by 
the ru]itiiro of the rope that joined them to their companions. 

"The Matterhorn ha-s already lost 30 human lives. The most 
recent ascent was attcmjucd in July, loot, by live excursionists, 
including two ladies and two guides. One of the women foil 30 
metens [9$ feet], carrying with her a guide and the other woman. 
Strangely enough she was not killed and neither was tbe guide, 
but the latter lost his reason."— Ts-ans/ation made /or The Lit- 
r.RAHV Du’.est. 


LIGHTING BY DISSOLVED AGETYLENE. 

A new method of storing acetylene gas for lighting purposes 
has just been introduced in Prance. According to a com¬ 
munication by M. E. Fouclii, published in the KtX'ue Ceuerale 
des Sciences, this method is absolntely free from danger of ex¬ 
plosion and is likely to be generally useful, especially where 
portability is desired. The gas, instead of being stored in its 
gaseous state orcompressed to a liquid, is dissolved in the liquid 
hydrocarbon known as acetone. Says M. Kouchi: 

"Siuco 1896, Messrs. Claude and Hess have had the idea of 
employing the solubility of acetylene in some liquid to obtain an 
accumulation of the gas in portable receivers at much less press¬ 
ure than liquefaction necessitates. They thus hoped to dimin¬ 
ish the dangers due to the liquefied gas whose pressure at 37' C. 
[99° F.] is 68 atmospheres. To this end nil known liquids were 
experimented with, and the coefficient of solubility was deter¬ 
mined for each. Among them acetone attracted the attention of 
the inventors particularly and seemed to them best fitted to tbe 
use in view, because its boiling-point (143* P.) is not too low and 
it is already prepared on a commercial scale." 

A company for placing the matter on a commercial basis was 
formed. It has been found that the acetone must I>e practically 
pure, as dilution with water diminishes its dissolving power. 
The pressure must be kept below 10 kilograms (aa pounds) if the 
free liquid is used, for above this there is danger of decomposi¬ 
tion and consequent explosion. To completely obviate danger of 
combustion in railway collisions, cic,, the receptacles are filled 
with H line ]>or»us material, and it is found then tliat the pressure 
may 1>e raised to 35 kilograms (77 pounds) without danger of ex¬ 
plosion. Tbe receptacles in use arc in tlirce sizes, holding re¬ 
spectively 3 liters. 13 liters, and 100 liters (one-half gallon. 3 
gallons, and 35 gallons). The amount of gas that can be held is 
one hundred times tbe volume of the receiver for tbe uununl press¬ 
ure of 33 pounds. The gas escapes at a variable pressure, so that 
u device is necessary for making it uniform. It is exjiceted that 
the system of lighting by dissolved acetylene will be used to 
great advantage in railway cars, automobiles, ontdoor entertain¬ 
ments. and also in couutry liouse.s, shops, warehouses, etc. The 
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g>s may be ased with the Welsbacb mantle, with which it gives 
very satisfactory results.—rmn^/a/ioM Ma4/e/or Tiis LnruARV 
Digkst. _ 


AN ELECTRICIAN ON THE DANCERS OF 
ELECTRIC TRACTION. 

T^HAT electric traction should present its own special prob- 

^ lems, involving the avoidance of its own particiihir dan¬ 
gers, IS of course natural; but that an eminent inventor of elec¬ 
trical devices should feel moved to warn the public ngaiiist these 
dangers at a time when we are looking to electric traction as a 
means of safety in travel, is certainly worthy of n«ie. Hente no 
little sensation has been caused by a letter from (ieorge Westing- 
house to the New York Timet warning the public that the sub¬ 
stitution of electricity for steam as a means of propulsion in the 
Park Avenue tunnel might not achieve the results that most 
people would expect. His {mints are thus sumraarizerl in The 
Kiectricai fievirw (Jannary 35): 

"To sum up Mr. Westiiighouse's views, the jaissibility of 
higher speeds from electric traction, while not extending the 
vision of the engineer in charge of the ai>|>arutiis, will necessi- 
Uite a greater distance within which to stop trains. Again, the 
distribution of a great weight of apparatus lv.-neath one or more 
cars of a train, more or less loosely supported, with a smalt clear¬ 
ance above the rails and road-b^, requires a greater degree of 
precaution than is the case with present steam cars. Further, a 
short-circuit is sufficient instantly to set fire to wooden cars, and 
when a total wreck results from accidents, which are inevitable 
with any mode of traction, the debris scattered about over live 
and running rails would invite further and serious accidents. On 
account of these considerations, and especially when the system 
under consideration is installeil in a tunnel, Mr. Westinghouse 
has uttered a note of warning." 

The eilitorial comment of TAe Electrical Hex'iew on this is as 

"It would be an unworthy member of the engineering profes 
Sion who would attempt to stand in the way of the introduction 
of the most scicntiiic, serviceable, and reliiible safety appliances 
for any purpose. The dangers to which Mr. Westinghouse calls 
attention certainly exist, altho it is doubtful whether they exist 
in such marked degree as to render precaution against them 
more important than that against certain other dangers which 
surround every variety of trans|iortation. whether by land or sea. 
The inflammability of cars is a subject u|M>n which much has 
been said end written. In the not reraoto |»nst there have been 
dreadful accidents upon steam-ojierated railways in which cars 
were set atire by lamps or stoves or by the locomotives them¬ 
selves. Several years ago the legislature of the State of New 
York, and subsequently those of other States, passed laws re¬ 
quiring the suppression of the car stove and of the car laihp in 
the interests of public safety. Perbajis if iiianufactiiriiig had 
been advanced to its present |»int they might have gone a step 
further and suppressed the wooden car. No one can fail to agree 
with Mr. Westinghouse that fireproof cars ate very desirable and 
that electric-traction systems should bo surrounded by every ap- 
{laratus of safety. 

"It IS to be hojied. however, that this warning, emanating as 
it docs from so distingiiisheil an engineer, and one so identified 
with the progress of electrical engineering in this country as to 
rank nraong the first in the list of productive agencies in the 
electrical field, should not bo misinterpreted into any attack upon 
cloctric-triicttoii systems. This, indeed, he has explicitly de- 
nied. Coming at this time his communication may seem to give 
to titose opposed to the extension of electric railway traction a 
valid argument against snch a system. The contrary is true, 
liecaiise, from the very nature of the suggestions made by Mr. 
Westinghouse, the remedy for all of the dangers mentioned in 
his remarks is clearly shown." 

Criticism of his attitude has brought out from Mr. Westing- 
house a second letter, defining bis attitude more precisely. This 
also appears in The Times and is dated January 18. Says the 
writer; 

"No one can have a stronger l>elief than I entertain of the ad¬ 


vantages to lie denved from the use of electricity 111 the opera¬ 
tion of trains. A lifelong experience, however, in connection 
with safety appliauces u{K>n railways has caused me to view the 
subject from quite a different sinnd]K«int from that usually taken, 
especially by inventors and promoters, and in some cases by 
roanufactnrers of electrical ajiparaius. who evidently dislike to 
'emphasize the dangers attending the application of so much elec¬ 
trical machinery beueatb the ordinary combustible cars now gen¬ 
erally in use. and the utilization of which has been contemplated 
in order to keep down the total cost of installation. 

"The public announcement of Mr. Yerkes. who has had so 
many years of experience in matters of this kind, itnd proposes 
to construct his cars for the underground railways in London 
of noii-conibustible material, is a corroboration of the views 
I sought to bring to the iittentiou of the {lublic through your col¬ 
umns. 

“I am not disturbed by {lersoual criticisms base<l npon a mis- 
ajiprehension of my motives, which are entirely in the interest of 
the public and not in the slightest degree governed by ray |>er- 
sonal interests. It may be to ray credit to render a public ser- 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Kovit. which In all prohsbilitr is the otOest mlnioK conntrr in the 
world. msT lake lis place sesln sa a prialncer of KOld sfler so intermUaion 
of many ceninrieii.''osva 1 he hMgtnerriHg aoi MirnKg Jotnnet. 'Keceot 
eaptorationa 10 the de»crt M-clion along the bordoraof the Red Sea hare 
shown the exiatence of rerr ancient workings, and also the protiablllty 
that some of these maybe reopeoed with profit. Several Rngli-b com¬ 
panies have been orgsnlied to esploit these mines, and their valoe will be 
thorooghly tested ’ 

‘The immense Improvement of the health of tbe Cuban commnnlty sinen 
it baa been under American control Is s testimony to ibe advantags ac¬ 
cruing from modem sanitary knowledge and methods,* says The Bntiik 
MeOitat /emnal. ‘Tbe island has been ooe of hygienic Ill-fame for cenin- 
rlea but vigotons meltaods have not only minimized tbaellecis of yellow 
fever, but have greatly reduced the prevalence of malaria and ihe Hioiial- 
ity generally. Sncli siriking results wM encourage those who have com¬ 
menced a crusade against disease in the tropics." 

A.vliHEir CABNCCItc. in a recent talk to the New York Railroad Y. M. C. 
A., predicted great increase in railway speeds to be attained by the aboli¬ 
tion of carves He said, sa reported in The fieriimn anJ Eagtnerrmg Re^ 
twie. jannary 151 ‘Yonr sons who are to succeed yon on the New York 
Central will run trains st s hnndred mliss an hour, duiible your present 
speed, just ss you are running 1 rains st double the speed of thirty years 
ago. Tbs line will be SI might. In the language of Scripture. < the crooked 
places.' thsi is tbs curves, ‘will be made straight.' . . . Nothing bot a 
stmight line will bsfnp.to.daie in tfjo, or before lliat.” 


The following suggestion comes from ‘Fsiber Tsbb,* of St Charles 
Collegs. KlUcott, Md. i 


Better ef •Vwr. I.iTtBAav Dir. 

ogy that has yet beeo conceived 
fevers sad spasms; bot hs-soy ' 
slightest variations of leinperal 
loach tiss ArfMww as is found in I 


IT.- As it is tbe imterrol in Isognsge and 
nsy It not likewise mean more in patbol- 
Something of this physicians observe in 
IV yet studied ihe Intervals of /.»«.* The 


ire are noted, and insy 
e indicating symptoms 
Yonrs very imly. 


it not bs that an 
themsslvcsf 

Johx B. TAon. 


A SwtbisH inventor named hjostrand has consirucitd an iogeniona 
safely appliance for vessels, which he calls s ‘wster kite." As described in 
tbe Aimolrn err Hyerefraphir, it consists ‘of on sinrainiuro piste sus¬ 
pended by a wire and so baUoced by weights Ibst the motion of tbs vssset 

It sets. In short, like m kiteescept that II awims downward instead of flyiog 
opwsrd. Its depth remains sohsisnilstty the same forspeedsof from five 
to fifteen knota When the kits siriken an obstacle. It is dsisched from Ihs 
wire, tbs change In the tension of which causes sn sisrm-bell to ring. The 
kite, however, remains attached to a second wire by which it can be re- 
coveied."—rruez/j/a'* iwurfc/!'»-T he LiTEitAur DlOEsr. 


IX dUenosing Marconi's feats. The B/ec/i uat If’erte ame Et/rixter rails at¬ 
tention OxotmtE ■') tv personal qualities ss s factor In his success and 
especially in the confidence felt by so many electrical exptris in the real. 
Ity of hisresniisin tranaatlantic signaling. It says: ‘It wilt be recalled 
thai In the five years or more in which his name has been prominently be¬ 
fore the world. Signor Marconi has st no time snooonced what be expected 
to accomplish, in every case the public haring obtained knowledge of h;s 
plaos only after they had been carried to successful completion. To this 
IS tsrgeir doe the confidence he has inspired and which caused his unsup. 
porle>l sintenient ss to the rsceptlon of ihs famous signal at St. Johns to ba 
accepted wllhout queslion by sll who knew of the man. At the dinner 
Prof Elibu Thomson said Ihat wbeo asked by s oewspaper reporter If be 
placed confidence in Marconi's staieioent. be replied,' If Marconi said bs 
did it. I believe he did'- which is the same reply made to a newspaper re¬ 
porter by Edison ; and Hr. Popin. In bis remsrks at the dinner, said lhal he 
wootd not now believe thsI ihe signals had been received if he did nut 
know Mr. MsreonI personalty. Surely this is scasc of a virtue meeting 
With merited reward.* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

HOW SHALL WE THINK OF THE DEAD? 

N reply to a correxpondcnt wlio u-ritci. to him asking for words 
of assurance regarding a future life, and for a inoie definite 
kuowleilge of bow we should think of the dead. Dr, Lyman Ab¬ 
bott essays to throw some new light on the problem of iiiimor* 
tality. He prefaces his statement by saying that he finds It im¬ 
possible to think of the dead without thinking of the living, for 
his thought of the dead is based iijion his thought of the living. 
He continues (In The Outlook, January 4) . 

"It is the postulate of all iiiy thinking that tliere are two 
worlds—an outer and an inner, a niutvrial and a spiritual, a 
world governed by inflexible law and a world of self-governed 
liberty, a world discerned by eye and ear and touch, and a world 
discerned by consciousness. If the philosopher assures me that 
these two are one, I do not dispute him ; perhaps they are; nay, 
probably they are; but In nil my thinking I think of them ns two 
worlds, cooperative but contrasted. 1 think of the spiritual 
world as ever manifesting itself through the material world—a 
perpetual but invisible Presence, veiled yet revealed in all phe¬ 
nomena; a love of beauty in all forms of tieauly, an intellectual 
skill in all mechanical contrivances, a true spiritual conscious¬ 
ness in all seemingly unconscious operations of nature. an ever¬ 
present and eternal Energy from whom alt things pioceed—au 
Energy whose thought Is in all Nature's ingenuities, whose pur¬ 
pose is in all life-jiracesses. I coiiveive of Hun. the ever-con- 
acious Artist in every flower, the ever-conscious Artisan in all 
correlated forces, the AII-Kather is all history and In all lives, I 
conceive Him setting me off from Himself, as n spark is struck 
by the hammer from the red-hot iron, to be. like Him, a lover of 
beauty and a creator of b.-uuty, a lover of truth and nn utterer 
of truth, a lover of righteousness and a doer of righteousness; 
and yet, like Him, free to choose the ugly, the false, the unright¬ 
eous ; and because thus free, fitted to be His companion ; able to 
be at one with Him or to separate myself from Him, able to 
think His thoughts, share His jmrpose, be partaker of His life, 
or to be indifferent or averse to Him : capable of Iieing His com¬ 
panion and His friend, and therefore capable of being His 
enemy." 

The part that the material world and the jihysical organs play 
in the development of the individual life, says Dr. Abbott, may 
be divided into three stages. In the first stage the material or¬ 
gans minister to the life of the s]iirit. In the second stage, snch 
growth of the spirit as can bo attained on the material plane is 
substantially achieved. lu the third stage, the physical organs 
liegin to appear as a clog upon the spirit, and man becomes 
keenly aware of limitation. I)r. Abliott declares- 

"The artist is conscious of a beauty which he can not interpret 
through the brush; the poet of truths which ho can not frame 
into verso, the orator of a life which transcends all his powers of 
expressiou. While all others are praising his creations he is 
growing increasingly dissatisfied with them. His life has grown 
at once too large and too delicate to be expressed by the tools 
with which he is furnished. He longs nt times for a subtler 
brush with which to depict Iieniity, a liner language than words 
afford to express his inexpressible life. .Moreover, as he begins 
to feel the need of finer tixds they iiegin to grow jioorer. His eye 
begins to lose the keenness of its vision ; his hand the deftness 
of Its touch; Ins sluggish brain refuses to obey his call, and the 
words which used to come in flocks at his bidding come slowly 
and singly or not at all. Sometimes the spirit remains in its 
prison long nfter it has ceased to ben palace beautiful, as if to 
show us how dreadfnl this world would be were wc all to live our 
life here after the material organs had ceased to lie a help and 
had iM-come a hindrance. Hut geucrally before this time conies 
the prison walls fall away, and the emancipated spirit enters 
upon a new tho unseen habitation fitted for its larger develop¬ 
ment : the dulletl tools that are losing their value are taken away 
and the worker is given n new equipment in the new world fur 
the richer, finer life to which, after this brief earthly schooling, 
he IS called." 

Thus, the body, its ]iur(>oscs all served, returns to tho earth 
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from which it carac. "dust to dust, ashes to ashes'; and the 
spirit, set free, enters upon the career for which it liiis been un- 
c«insciousIy preparing. Dr. Abbott concludes. 

" I think tlut there arc no dead ; I think that tliere is no death; 
I think that there is no long and dreary sleep, no waiting for a 
future resurrection of a body which has served lU purpose and 
has uo future purpose which it c.hu serve; that life goes on un¬ 
broken by what we call death; that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ was not an extraordinary event, but only an extraordi¬ 
nary evidence of an ordinary event; that he was the first fruits 
of them that sleep; that all rise from the dead as he rose from 
the dead, and lire as he lives ; that to die is ' to depart and to lie 
with Christ, which is far better'; that every death is a resurrec¬ 
tion, and that to every spirit Go<l givetll a boily as it picasetb 
him. I think of death ns a glad awakening from this troubled 
sleeji which we call life; as an emancipation from n world which, 
beautiful tho it be, is stilt a land of captivity; as a graduation 
from this primary department into some higher rank in the 
hierarchy of learning. I think of the dead as possessing a more 
splendid equipment for a larger life of diviner service than was 
possible to them on earth -a life in which I shall in due time join 
them if I am counted worthy of their fellowship in the life eter¬ 
nal." 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S BIBLE. 

T 1 7HATEVER may be his views of inspiration, every man 

» ’ who frequently consults the Scriptnres has a Bible that 
is, in a sense, bis own—one that represents, in Its dog-cars, 
thumb-marks, and annotations, the spiritual personality of the 
user, Jonathan Etiwanis's Bible was tiie Bible of a tlieotogian ; 
Dwight L. Mofidy's of nn evangelist; and Thomas jeflforson's 
(fur the repnted "infidel " was a closer student of the Scriptures 
than those old New-Kngland ladies who lowered tlicir Bibles 
into the wells when they heard of his election to the Presidency), 
was that of a forerunner of t]ic"liighcr critics "of the present 
■ day. A bill has been recently introduced into the lower house 
of Congress to authorixo the printing of 9,000 copies of this 

Bible " of Thomas Jefiferson. 

In Ills recent biography. "Tl\e True Thomas Jeflerson," by 
William Elcroy Curtis, the following description is given : 

"One of the most interesting objects in tho Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution at Washington is known as ' Mr. Jefferson's Bible.’ Dur¬ 
ing bis retirement at Monticcllo, after his return from the White 
House, he spent several months in the preparation of an arrange¬ 
ment of the New Testament which he intended to publish and to 
have translated into various Indian languages as a basis of a true 
religion. It is a little leather-bound volume, evidently intended 
for an account-book. With great neatness and care he pasted 
ujion its (Mtges four versions of the New Testament—Latin. 
Greek. French, and English—in parallel columns, Tho volume 
Is made with the scissors and pasto-pot, and a few interlinea¬ 
tions and notes in Jefferson's minute handwriting. lie took a 
copy of the New Testament and cut from it and threw away as 
worthless every verse and paragraph that to his mind was am- 
biguons or controversial, every statement of fact that would not 
have been admitted ns evhlence in the court of justice and all 
duplications in the narrativeof tho lifoof Christ. The remainder 
of the Gosjiels and the epistles are these, arranged in their proper 
chronological order: a passage from St. Luke being sandwiched 
between one from St. Matthew and one from St. John. His idc.i 
was to present the best account of every incident and fact in the 
lives of Christ and htsajiostlcs. with all their teachings that were 
undisputed and that required uo interpretation, 

"On the iiiaigins are explanatory notes and references. The 
index refers to the progier place of each passage in the ordinary 
Testament, so that the reader may compare it with the original 
if he desires to do so. lie cites the sections of the Roman law 
under which Chri.st was tried, and attaches a map of Palestine 
showing the places mcntionerl in the New Testament, and n map 
of the world showing the knowledge of geography at the tune of 
the crucifixion. 

"In a letter to a Mr. Robinson, which evidently was written 
before he completed this work, Jefferson refers to it as follows: 
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‘1, tuo, liavo made a wca little book from tlie same materials 
wliicli I call the *'Pliilosophy of Jesus.^ It is a paraclicma of his 
doctrines, made by cut iik the texts out of the K<x>l< ami iimiu* 
ginR them on pages of a blank lawk in u certain order of time or 
subject. A mure beautiful or precious morsel of etliics 1 have 
never sceu. It is a document in pnaif that I sni a real Chris¬ 
tian ; that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines tit Jesus, very dif¬ 
ferent from the Hlatonists trliu call me infidel ami themselves 
Christians and preachers of the Gospel, while they draw all their 
characteristic dogmas from what its authors never said or saw. 
They have cum|>uundcd from the heathen my.steries a system 
beyond the comprehension of man. of wlikli the great reformer 
of the vicious ethics and deism of the Jews, were he to return to 
earth, would not rccogniie one feature. If 1 hud time 1 would 
add to my little book the Greek. Lntin, and Kreneli texts, in col¬ 
umns side by side, and I wish I could sulijoii) a translation of 
Gassendi's syntagma of the dwtrincs of Epicurus which, not¬ 
withstanding the calumnies of the Stoics and caricatures of Ci¬ 
cero. is the most rational system remaining of the philosophy of 
the ancients, as frugal of vicious indulgence and fruitful of virtue 
as the hyperbolical extravagances of his rival sectis."' 


ALLEGED HERESY OF A METHODIST 
PROFESSOR. 

UITE a sensation has been created in the MetlUMlist F]>is- 
copal Church by the radical utterances of Prof. Charles 
W. Pearson, head of the department of English literature in tlie 
Northwestern University (Metliodist), at Evanston, III. Zum's 
Hertiht (Hoston, Mctli. Episc.) ileclares that tins is "the worst 
case of heresy that we have ever known in the Metlualist Epis¬ 
copal Church, if not, indeed, in any orthodox body." He’’not 
only eliminates everything that is supernatural, but accuses 
every minister and Kiblo teacher of rank hypocrisy.'’ The same 
paper s;iys further; 

"There can be no condonation of his delilierate and lilielous 
utterances. Kecaiise of Ins brmal assaults upfui the verities of 
Scripture, upon the jwrson and supernatural work of Jesus Christ, 
li{M>tt the Methodist Episcopal Church, and its believing multi¬ 
tudes at home and in the foreign field, wo unequivocally demand 
his dismissal from his professorship. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church allows marked tolerance in individual opinion on non- 
essentials, but it has no place ill its fold for any man who attacks 
the very citadel of its faith. Let the institution immediately 
purge itself of the unbearable reproach which this man lias 
brought upon it. and ujion the denoiuiiiatioii at large." 

The Methodists of Chicago are equally stirred over Professor 
Pearson’s alleged faetcrodo.\y. Several pastors have pre.'w.lietl 
sermons on the subject, and at one of the weekly ineetiiigs of 
the Methodist ministers of Chicago, a presiding elder, the Kev. 
F. A. Hardin, is reported to have said : "If I had the |x>wer and 
ability, I would skin tliut man. suit liis hide, ninl tack it on the 
barn-iloor, before the ordinary preacher could sharpen liis jack 
knife on his ]MK)t-lvg." He further ex pi essed the tiimiinisteriiil 
desire to "stand him on his head and pour vincg.vr into both 
cars, and let him remain that way until he got some sense." 
Commenting on tlicsc and similar amenities, the Chicago Trii- 
unt remarks, in humorous vein; 

“ When Professor Pearson, of Northwestern University, left 
Ills own peaceful domain of English literature, where ho was a 
kind of priest to the muses in gencr.n1 mid dwelt ‘in regions mild 
of calm and serene air.' it was rather unfortunate that of all the 
foreign fields into which he might have strayed he should have 
chosen that particular one in wliicIi hard knocks nre most to be 
had and in which only the trained controversialist is likely to es¬ 
cape being tori) to pieces. Tliis is the point on which Professor 
Pearson should be commiserated. He lias gone into a fight where 
the amateur is usually unhorsed and stamped into the mud." 

Professor Pearson's chief offense is his published statement 
that " Biblical iufnllibility is u siijierstitioiis and hurtful tradi¬ 
tion," aud that the miracles of Ixitli (JId ami New Testaments 


arc "incro poetic fancies, incredible and untrue." The stories of 
the fiery furnace, the **ravens" of Elijah, and the dividing of the 
waters are declared to lie "crude ami childisl) legends." as are 
also the miraculuns stories of the New Testament. In consider¬ 
ing the claim mado for divine iiiithorship of the Bible, be says: 
"The ten commandments were said to have liccn written l»y tho 
finger of God on tablets of stone. If this language is nut figura¬ 
tive, it is legendary and inerciliblc, and no similar claim is made 
for any other ]>art of the Bible." He bases his opitosKion to the 
miraculous upon his 
belief that "God is 
a spirit and speaks 

and through the 
s]iirit."imd that "all 
spiritual truth conics 
to man through 
his brain and con¬ 
science." The fol¬ 
lowing is considered 
the most objection¬ 
able p.aragraph in 
his paper 

"Jesus told the 
scrilies and Phari¬ 
sees th-at they had 
made the word of 
God of none effect 
through their tra¬ 
dition. Very many 
of our religious 
teachers of to-<lay 
are doing the same thing. .Modern preaching lacks truth and 
{Kiwer liecause so many cbnrclics cling to the utterly untenable 
tradition that the Bible is an infallible Imuk. This dogma is 
their besetting sin. It is the golden calf of their idolatrous wor¬ 
ship. It is the patpiihle lie that gives the ring of insincerity to 
all their moral exhurtatious." 

Tht Christian Atlvocate (New York), tlie official organ of the 
Mcthoilist Episcopal Church, judges Hrofes.sor Pear.son’s cose no 
less severely titan does /.ion’s Htrahl. In an editorial article, 
bearing the title "A Momentous Issue," it declares: 

"Either Professor Pearson believes what he has printed or he 
does not: If he does, his sentiments disqualify him for tho posi¬ 
tion there. If lie docs not believe, his indiscretion disqualifies 
him. Any claim from any quarter that he should remain im- 
pcavbcs cither his sense or bis morality. 

"If pmfessors avowing such vietvs are to be retaiiie<l in Meth- 
txlist iiistitntions, even nt the price of silence hereafter—since 
without explicit retraction their mere presence there will be « 
{■erpctual reaffirmation of tiiosc views—then among tho chief foes 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church must bo counterl officers re- 
s|x>nsible for such retention." 

The AiUuinct (Chicago. Cong.) remarks that it seems ju.st now 
to he a fad amongst a certain small class of college professors to 
will "cheap notoriety ■’by ax.sailing cherislietl beliefs. "In Pro¬ 
fessor Pe-trson's statement," it snys. "we find only a rcha.sh of 
the old arguinent.s against the miraculous ; nothing which has 
not been answered again and again." The Boston Pilot (Rom. 
Cath.) says that the whole incident is a legitimate result of "the 
fiindaniental principle of Protestantism, private intcrfHctation." 
It continues: 

"If there is no infallihlc church, no divinely in.spired Scrip¬ 
tures. whnt waminl for immortality, what profit in moral code 
and self-denying life, in creed and public worship and missions 
to the lienthcn? Whosu ItxiUs thoughtfully on the life of our 
tinio Ims ample evidence that, outside of the Catholic Church, 
tliesc questions ore asked oftener every day. and that they are 
steadily getting ibeir logical answer." 

Vnity (Chicago, iindenom.) frankly accepts Professor Pear- 
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son's conclustons. sod observes tbat bis friends “have known 
him a long time as a man wbo has been doing his own thinking.* 
It says fiirlher: 

"If Professor Pearson is to be read ontof the church. let the 
church be equal to its obligation and its opportunity and keep on 
its works of expurgation until the Sunday-school teaching, the 
deaconate. and the pulpit, saying nothing of the pews of Meth¬ 
odism, are cleansed from this virus of rationalism, the leaven of 
reason. If the Methodist Church is not ready to enter into this 
wholesale expulsion of heresy. let it so modify its statutes and 
ns discipline that a man may be a goial Methodist and at the 
same time an honest thinker, a cultured gentleinau who relig¬ 
iously is at home with the liest thinkers and some of the noblest 
men and women of bis generation. If Methodism dues nut find 
a way of reconciling John Wesley to Kalpli Waldo Emerson and 
its thought of revelation to the law of evolution, then so much 
the worse for Methodism, for Emerson, evolution, and the Bible 
are to rem-iin joint and harmonious factors in the religious life of 
the future." 

In the daily pres*, wide comment is aroused by Professor Pear¬ 
son's alleged defection from Methodist doctrine. The Washing- 
ton P»il takes the view that “as professor of English literature 
It was not Incumbent upon him to meddle with theology." and 
that ‘‘as an employee of a Methodist board he had no right to 
attack or declare his disbelief in anything which the Methodists 
uphold as a part of their faith." Tho Philadelphia I'rets thinks 
tbat "while this turmoil is going on and tlieidogical bricks and 
stones are flying back and forth promiscuously, there is danger 
that the Sermon on the Mount will lie forgotten." The Spring- 
field Republican Professor Pearson's position a "reason¬ 
able ** one, on the whole, and declares - 

"Every age, every generation, indeed, witnesses its new de¬ 
partures. and the views of those wbo lead in them are always re 
garded as 'destructive,' and are destructive. The sole question 
is; Uo they destroy the truth, or only the old garments and fet¬ 
ters in which the truth was dressed and hampered^ . . . The 
religion of Jesus is not tbat which has liecome known as 'Chris¬ 
tianity,' In its multitudinous and conflicting forms; it Is simple, 
Uirecl. and eternal; it is expressed in the two branches of the 
essential principle of the universe.—the principle of love, which 
science itself is now come to recognize—love to God in all that 
is. and love to man. For we are all children of God and brothers 
of Jesus." 


Methods of the Higher Critics.— Three writers have 
replie<l to the question, "lias higher criticism shed any light on 
Hiblicnl truth?" in successive issues of The Seminary Magasine 
(Louisville. Ky.). The first of these, the Rev. T. T. Eaton, 
LL.D., editor of The Western Reearder, after answering the 
query in the negative, then illustrates the spirit of higher criti¬ 
cism by the following incident: 

"At the Baptist Congress in Detroit (iSi>4) Dr. How,ird Os¬ 
good—the greatest Hebrew scholar in America—in the presence 
of men who were well informed on llie subject and who were 
quite favorable to the alleged‘results of the higher criticism,' 
stated what those 'results' arc, as told by their advocates. He 
asked to bo corrected if In any particular heerrc<l, but no correc¬ 
tion was offered. From slips of pa|K-r be read statementsof these 
'results,' and when all present had a.sseiiled to the correctness 
of the presentation. Dr. Osgood startled them by saying tbat all 
hi* quotation.* were from Thomas Morgan, a Deist of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and from Toni Paine, the well- 
known infidel of the latter part of that century." 

Dr. Eaton furthermore has slight resiiect for the iiietbodsof 
the higher critics in arriving at their conchiiiiuns. In substanti¬ 
ation of Ins arguments he cites the following; 

"Not long ago two leading ministers In the North united in 
writing an account of a great religious g.-ilbering, and they sent 
their comhiued article to a number of' higher critics,' requesting 
that they sep,srate it into the two documents, giving to each of 
the trto author* his |K>rtion. Their failures were most egregious. 


and no two of them agreed, because they worked independently. 
And yet these men. utterly uiialde to resolve an article, avow¬ 
edly written by two men, in plain English, and written in their 
own time and country, into its original documents; these men 
are cock-sure they can correctly divide a book, wriiteu in He¬ 
brew thousands of years ago, with no evidence of composite au¬ 
thorship, so as to give each supposed author bis exact portion * 
And they claim to do this so accurately that they divide a single 
sentence among three authors, with perfect confidence!" 


SIGNS OF A UNIVERSALIST TREND IN THE 
CHURCHES. 

A n e<litorial under the title, "The l-ove of God for All Men." 

appeared iu The Rresbylet uin Banner, a few weeks ago. 
in winch the writer takes the ground that the love of God is 
one and the stinie in regurd to all men. without distinction or 
differentiation. "At sonic |)oints." says The Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia), in surprised coiiinieiit, "the article borders 
closely upon Universalism, if it is carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, and at other points it sliow-s an Arininiaii squint." 

The Rev. James D. Moffat. D.D.. president of Washington 
and Jefferson College, and one of the editors of The Danner, 
wbo took a leading part in the last General Assembly, and wbo 
was meiilioned as the possible successor of Dr. Purves ia the 
Fifth Avenue Church. New York City, i* supposed to bo re- 
s]ionsible for the article. The paragraph in the editorial which 
is considered most objectionable was as follows: 

"While there bad been thus far no denial of the claim tbat 
God does love all men, saints and sinners, saved and lost, elect 
and non-elect, yet some aiteinpi lias been made to distinguish 
two kinds of love, one exercised toward those sinners who are 
linolly saved and the other toward those sinners who are finally 
lost; or to express the same distinction in technical terms, God 
loves the elect with one kind of love, and the nou-eleet with a 
different kind of love. This attempt can hardly fail to produce 
confusion of thought and to raise more difficulties and doubts 
than it promises to solve. When one elaiins that there are two 
distinct kinds of love in God, he should point out the respects in 
which they differ, so that all may .see that these differences jus¬ 
tify the classification pro|xHt«d, and that the two are not different 
degrees or different developments of the same kind." 

The Presbyterian declares that this looks like a rece-ssion on 
the writer's part from a position long held by Ciilvinistic theolo¬ 
gians, since "he recognizes no difference in the love which God 
has for those whom He has'chosen in Christ Jesus to everlasting 
life * and those whom He has uot." It continues. 

"Only on the basis of a distinguishing love for His own people 
can we understand why He speaks to them so constantly in the 
way of promise, and help uiid reward, a* He does from the time 
of the first Messianic promise in Genesis to the close of His rev¬ 
elation to His church. The entire trend of the Scriptures i.s in 
the direction of a separate and distinct ‘ seed ‘ taken out of all 
nations and tribes and conditions, for the peculiar and distinct 
manifestation* of His grace and glory. . . . The Danner's rea¬ 
soning would make G<k1‘s love dependeut U|ion man's activity. 
It would lake away the free .sovereign love of God as a prece¬ 
dent to tbat of His creatures." 

The Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati) comments on The 
Danner’s editorial by saying; " We do noi see how there can be 
a ‘ development' of love or of any other attribute or emotion in 
the mind of God. A.s lie is changeless, how can there be a de¬ 
velopment going on within Him? As His love for His people 
L* an eternal love wc do not see how it could have developed for 
something else." 

A similar‘‘squint " toward Universalism was manifest in the 
reports of a discussion in the recent Bapiist congress in New* 
York on "The Function of Penalty in the Christian Religion." 
Says The Congregalionaiist (Bosi.rn) : 

"Twenty years ago no minister in a Bapiist assembly wonld 
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have questioned the and eternal punishment of the sinner 
who died unrepentant. According to the reports in Baptist news* 
papers the impression is given that opinions lor and against this 
position in the congress were nearly evenly divided. . . , One 
speaker held that punishment is the result and action of a natu> 
ral law, that character determines destiny, which is eternal. 
But. on the other band, another speaker said that if jienalty is 
simply a natural consequence it has no function in religion. 
God is the Father, sustaining loving relations with His cbil> 
dreii. and this gives penalty a function in Clinstianity. Other 
speakers held that punishment springs from love, that its pur¬ 
pose will be fulHIlcd in love, that the dixtriiie of. annihilation 
is a confession of failure, and that g<x>d will bo the linal lot of 
all. It does not seem strange that tlie assertion that this is not 
Universalisra should have called forth a ripple of laughter, but 
we are sure that the discussion of this subject in former times 
would not have eliciteil, as 7"^^ Extimhifr says a paper on this 
subject did, ‘frequent laughter and applause.' “ 

Tkt L’ltivtrsalisi I.t,uUr (Boston) thinks that these and simi¬ 
lar signs of the times are of considerable religious significance, 
and declares; “It would take a largo section of our paper to re¬ 
publish all the evidence of change that is taking, and has taken, 
place in the theology of the nuxlerii chnrch. The change has not 
Ixen limited to any one denomination. Tbo the Congregation- 
alists are in atlvance of their evangelical neighbors, they are 
oWigeil to keep moving lest they be overtaken. The Baptists 
have, in some sections, been a little more stalwart than others 
in upholding the standards of orthodoxy, but even they have bad 
new light" 

RELIGIOUS COMMENT ON CANON HENSON'S 
PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

ANON HENSLEV HENSON'S article on "Our Unhappy 
Divisions." which apiiearcd in Tke Contemporary Keviev 
(December), and from which we quotetl in our issue of January 
4, has had the effect of bringing the whole problem of Christian 
unity into prominence in the religious circles both of England 
and of this country. The current issue of Jht Contemporary 
presents as a sequel to Canon Henson's pica for a common 
Protestant communion-table a budget of "Comments" from 
prominent church dignitaries. The first is from the pen of 
the new Bishop of Durham, who declares that the article con¬ 
tained what he himself bad long thought and bad often wanted 
to say. but "it is now g,tid much liettcr.“ Dean Preemantle. of 
Ripon, is equally cordial, and observes that he has held these 
views for fifty years. Dean Stubbs, of Ely, is almost "in entire 
sympathy with Canon Henson in tins matter," On the other 
hand, Dean Kitchin, of Durham, says, in somewhat cynical vein, 
that such brave attempts on behalf of peace and unity fill him 
with profound gratitude.—and with a still more profound de- 
sjiondency. It seems so simple, so Iieautifiil, so true; and yet 
one knows that it wili fail. Dean Stephens, of Winchester, is 
frankly adverse. His isisition is tbnt the proposed union with 
Nonconformist churches "would lead not to fusion, but to eon- 
fusion," Beside.s, it "would forever destroy the hoj>e of a closer 
fellowship with our brethren of the Eastern or the Roman 
Church, who are more numeraus than tbo members of all the 
• non-episcopal churches' put together," 

Tke Roek (London, Prot. Episc.) unreservedly indorses Canon 
Henson’s position, and thinks it must be very satisfactory to 
him to find that his‘'admirable article" is viewed so favorably 
by the Bishop of Durham and three deans. The Episcopal 
Cknreh Review tl..ondoii) and Ctuartiiau (London) taken more 
conservative position, and the latter ]in]ier remarks that it would 
bo well to panse before consenting to a step which "may lead to 
very far-reaching issues indeeil." The Christian Commomvealth 
(London, Ind. Nonconformist) declares that "the predominant 
feeling raised is decidedly ha]>cful." and adds "It begins to be 


evident that a strong reactionary current has set in against the 
Puseyite tide in the Church of England." The Christian H'ortJ 
(London, Ind. Nonconformist), while not unfriendly to the ideal 
of Pnitestant unity, is hardly ready to accept the view that 
"there is no longer anything vital about which to differ." “To 
anyone who will think out their full significance,” it says, "the 
existence of a state-established and controlled church, and the 
doctrinal teaching woven into the very fiber of Anglicanism, 
present sufficient evidence that the raison ti’ftre of Noncon¬ 
formity has by no means passed uway," 

Canon Henson’s views arc widely commented on in the relig¬ 
ious press of this country. The New York Churchman, while 
favorable to the ideal of Christian unity, reg.-irds the canon's pro¬ 
gram as premature and impracticable The ^tivanee (Chicago, 
Cong.) regards the canon's article as a noteworthy sign of the 
times, but thinks that the Established Church of England will 
"move very slowly." The Episeofal Recorder (Philadelphia, 
Ref. Episc.) is of the opinion that "free churchmen every¬ 
where will surely ajipreciate this clear and manly utterance"; 
and y.ion's Herald (Boston. Meth. Episc.) believes that the 
views of “the eloquent, (earless, and broad-minded canon" 
must eventually prevail, even tho bis attempt to achieve unity 
may lie temtsirarily unsuccessful. "The one vital, indispen¬ 
sable prerequisite to Christian unity." declares The Christian 
U'ork (New York. Evan.), "is to bo found in a return to the rec¬ 
ognition of the perfect validity of tho non-episcopal ministries." 

A very different view from the majority of those quoted is 
iliat taken by The Christian .rfi/t'oi'o/r (Nashville), the general 
organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church. .South, which ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the present overtures on the part of the 
Church of England arc due to its isolated position in the relig¬ 
ious world. "On the one hand,” it declares, "the Church of 
England is disowned and derided by the Roman Catholic 
Church, which now more than ever refuses to recognise its min¬ 
istry or to admit the validity of its sacraments; and, on the 
other hand, it disowns and derides all the other Protestant 
clinrcbes. looking down on them with an air of patronising supe¬ 
riority that wonld bo amusing if it were not so pitiably sad." It 
continues: 

"The time is coming when it will be necessary fur Methodists 
to stand on the defensive more vigorously than they have ever 
before done. The policy of letting things drift is wholly wrong 
and must be abandoned. Our people must be instructed, else 
they will sooner or later become the prey of every designing 
proselyter that may wish tosednee them from the church of their 
fathers. The doctrine of apostolic succession is'good bait for 
catching gudgeons,' but it has no force with those who arc taught 
in the truth." 

Canon Henson's point of view has found unexpectesl support 
from the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, who holds the same opinions as to the validity of the 
ministerial orders of nun-Episcu[Mil churches. In a recent ser¬ 
mon he said i 

"Neither Episcopacy nor Presbyterianism ever saved a soul— 
but Christ manifesting his jniwer and the grace of his sacrament 
through Ins Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, as the differing 
channels along which his love and mercy run to meet our human 

"Nowand then one bears the antiquated assertion that only 
ministers who have received E)>isci>pal ordination are competent 
to administer the Lord's Supper. The answer is that millions 
of souls have becu refreshed and strengthened by that holy feast 
ministered to them by men on whose heads no bishop ever laid 
bis hands. Long ago the Lord's Supper would have ceased to 
be celebrated in any church if it bad no power to convey real 
grace to them that receive it. It is its experienced, verified, di¬ 
vine help which perpetuates it through the ages, not external 
authority or peculiar methods of administr.atioii. 

"If any one church had the exclusive j-ower of conveying 
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tlirougli it Mcramental grace. \vc may be sure that all souls who 
desire the fullest measure of Christ’s grace would be found in 
that church and no other. It must be so. The history of more 
than joo years has proved it." 

•*’rhis is precisely the doctrine which Canon Henson is preach* 
iiig III Westminster Abbey," coninicnts the Boston Congrtga- 
tn>na/isi. 


THE SCOPE OF THE NEW PAPAL COMMIS¬ 
SION ON BIBLICAL QUESTIONS. 

UCH interest is evinced, by Protestants as well as by 
Catholics, in the poiitihcal commission appointed by the 
Pope “to consider all questions connected with Biblical studies." 
An authoritative stateraeut from the Rome correspondent of the 
London labitt gives some interesting details a.s to the constitu¬ 
tion and scope of this new body. Its members are as follows: 
Cardinal L. M. Parocchi, vice-chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church, president; Cardinals Fr. Segiia aiid J. C. Vives y 
Tnto, "assessors"; and Father David Fleming, O.S.P., head 
of the Order of Friars Minor, secretary and "coiisultor." The 
other "coasultors" are the Very Rev. \’an lloonncker, professor 
at the University of Louvain; the Very Rev. Ornnnan, profes¬ 
sor at the Washington University; the Very Rev. Fracasslni, 
professor at the Seminary of Perugia; the Very Rev. D. E. R. 
Jorid. professor at the Seniiiuiry of Paleiicia in Spain ; the Very 
Rev. Esser, O.P., secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index; the Very Rev. D. Vigouroux, professor at the Paris In¬ 
stitute; Father do Mummelauer, S.J.. of St. Ignatius's College 
in Holland ; Father Gismomli. S.J.. professor .at the Gregorian 
University in Rome; Dom Ambrose Ainelli, O.S.B., Prior of 
Monte Cassiiio; the Very Rev. Robert Clarke. D.D.. priest of 
the archdiocese of Westminster; and the Very Rev. D. A. Poels, 
D.D., of the diocese of Rurcnionde in Holland. 

"Tho none of the cardinals at the head of the commission can 
be called 'specialists * in Scriptural studies," remarks the corre¬ 
spondent of Jdblft, “they are all familiar with the modern 
phases of the controversy, and can appreciate at their true value 
the arguments that will be laid before them by the 'consultom.* 
Their judgment must be given from the theological standpoint, 
and they are all good theologians." The writer continues: 

"The scope of the inquiry is to ascertain the limits of the free¬ 
dom which is allowed to the Catholic exegetist in the Biblical 
questions of the day; to point out detinitely conclusions that 
must be maintained in the interests of orthodoxy, others that 
must be rejected as incompatible with, or dangerous to. divine 
faith, as well as the debatable ground between the two where 
each one Is free to hold his own view. In the tumult of conflict¬ 
ing opinions that has gathered round the sacred text for many 
years past, the lack of conspicuous landmarks of orthodoxy has 
made itself felt. Extreme conservatives, in order to strengthen 
their position, were inclined to make comiiiou cause with Prot¬ 
estant conservatism which re.sts on a different Irasis and bears 
a totally different character to Catholic conservatism. Their op¬ 
ponents in many instmices were chargctl with liberal Catholicism 
for no other reason than their sympathy with modern learning. 
Ou the other band, it can not be denied that there were extre¬ 
mists in the ranks of the progressive party, if I may so call it, who 
merited the .severe judgments that were passed upon them. It 
is possible to acknowledge the undoubted ability and erudition 
of the works of non-Catholic writers on Sacred Scripture, and the 
help which they give in the elucidation of the sacred text, with¬ 
out accepting indiscriminately the positions which they advance." 

The work undertaken by the present commission is expected 
to I>e largely along the lines laid down in the enc}*clical "Provi- 
dentissimus Deus"of 1S93 on the inspiration and authority of 
Holy Scripture. The corresiiondcnt says further: 

"The need of further authoritative pronouncements is con¬ 


firmed by the Institution of the present commission. The names 
of the ‘consnitors ’ chosen are a guaranty of t'.ie broad spirit of 
inquiry in which the Holy See is approaching the investigation. 
They leprvscnt the various schools of thought both moderate and 
advanced, and, on the whole, are well acquainted with motlern 
scientific methods, and with the claims and achievements of the 
‘higher criticism.’ They are scattered over different countries, 
each with its own intellectual atmosphere aud its peculiar cur¬ 
rents of thought, and it will be the duty of the ' coiisultor ’ to 
take note of any ideas whencesoever they may come, from Cath¬ 
olic or Prutestaiit or rationalistic sources, which may have a sci¬ 
entific value ill resiiect to the questions that are submitted to his 
research or judgnicut. The series of questions that have been 
formulated fur their study and discussion are under the pontifical 
secret, and may uot be divulged. But we know that they have 
been framed in the most coniprelicii.sive spirit. Sincerity and 
thoroughness arc to be the characteristic notes of the inquiry. 
Modem diflicultics will lie faced in all their actuality,and a de¬ 
cision will be given wherever it is {losslblc. Each‘consultor’ 
will be encouraged to speak out Ins mind quite freely and urge 
whatever reasons he may think iclevant to the matter in band. 
He may obtain help from whatever quarter he pleases in the 
elaboration of Ins argument, without, however, communicating 
the (Hintifical secret. The 'consultors' who live in Rome, or who 
can bo called thither without much inconvenience to themselves, 
will take imrt in the oral discussions; tliose who arc at a great 
distance will make their contributions in writing, and be kept 
informed by the secretary. Father David Fleming, of the course 
of the deliberations. The meetings will be held at the pleasure 
of the eminent president when suflicient matter is in band to 
make a debate profitable. All the'consultors ‘ will meet in a 
body only on rare occasions. It is Imjiossiblc to foretell what 
will be the ultimate issue of this important commission. An im¬ 
mediate effect, however, ought to lie the tranquillizing of minds 
which were restive under the uncertainty of the present stage of 
Scriptural controversy. We may rest satisfied that the whole 
question, as far as it concerns the loyal attitude of Catholics, 
will be thoroughly investigated." 

A noteworthy expression of opinion from a non-CathoIic source 
on the fundamental issues involved in present-day Biblical con¬ 
troversies appears in the editorial columnsof the New York Sun. 
We quote as follows ; 

“This Vatican commission, we are told, is to afford‘Catholic 
scholars all over the world the fullest opportunity of stating their 
views and difficulties and bringing them to the direct notice of 
the Holy See.' The Pope having already championed the abso¬ 
lute verity and supernatural inspiration of the Bible as the word 
of God, such dithculties submitted will bo explained away, of 
course, in harmony with that i>usitive and uncompromising Cath . 
olie decision. That is, the purpose of the commission is not to 
stimulate criticism of the Bible after the fashion now so general 
in Piotestaiitism, but to silence it and oppose to it the final {Kin- 
tifical judgment. Tho appointment of the commission, however, 
seems to suggest that this new criticism has brought‘difficulties ‘ 
to Catholic scholars, as it has also to the great body of Protestant 
scholars, if not to them universally, and that the Poih: feels im¬ 
pelled to remove the stumbling-blocks. 

"Undoubtedly, if Christian theology is to stand at all. belief 
in the Bible as supernatural inspiration must contiuue. Even 
for Catholics belief in the miraculous authority of the canonical 
Scriptures is cs.sential. for if it Is destroyed the authority of tra 
dition also will bo involved in the destruction. The assault is on 
all miracles, all siiperiiaturalism. The present critical method 
applies to the miracles a scientific test, or a purely natural lest, 
which necessarily discards the siiperiiatuial as scientifically 
undemonstrable. 

"It is not the Pope, however, but the great churches of Prot¬ 
estantism. which need to appoint a cf>mmission, or commissions, 
‘for the consideration of all questions connected with Biblical 
studies.* The time is coming, if indeed it has not come al¬ 
ready. when these churches must take their stand definitivcly 
and decidedly on the question whether the Bible is of God or 
only of man. As it is now. the Pope is the sole bold, {lositive. 
aud uncom|iromisiiig champion of the Bible as the word of 
God.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

THE PURPOSE OF PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 

T he German Emperor bas a "polilical " end in view in send¬ 
ing his brother to this coiintty, according to the hrant/ur’ 
Ur XettuHg, wllicll observes: 


niuh* Ztitung says the German people are with Emperor William 
in this matter. The .\\\tional /.rituHg (Berlin) declares; 

’’The Prince’s visit mast put an end to the false assertions 
that Germany seeks to invade the political sphere of intiuence of 
the United States. Neither treaty nor alliance is required to ac¬ 
complish this end. Since the existence of the United States, 
peace, friendship, and coinnierce have never been interrupted 
between that country and our own." 

The silence of many journals, esjtecially Conservative organs, 
is attributed to their dislike of the United States. The Berlin 
Tages-Xeiluag ileprecates what it deems "gush" over the visit, 
while the fiatuburgrr StuhrukUH proceeds to denouueo the 
Monnw Doctrine. It says. 

" Has the Monroe Diwtriiie been sanctioned by all the Ameri¬ 
can ]iowers. or recognize<l as justihable by Euro])enu nations? 
By no means! It has no more validity than the much-cited will 
of Peter the Great. We confront simply an utterance of the 
United Stntes. . . . 'I’ho doctrine that the United States may 
exercise a sort of protectorate over the whole Aniericati continent 
has never been admitted by uny other power and never can lie. 
Had English politicians liccn a little holder in the face of this 
pretension, it would never have attained its present dimensions. 
Let us hope that German policy will be more energetic in 
Venezuela, and will sliow the United States that it has no busi¬ 
ness to concern itself with Germany’s attitude toward auy South 
or Central American state," 

Austrian papers are of opinion that the visit may promote 
friendliness, but nothing more, French papers have very little 
to say one way or the other. English papers are not generally 
agreed. Says the London UptchUor: 

’’The incident, in truth, tho a small one. and arrangc^l from 
very obvious motives, is important as indicating, like a hundred 
other occurrence.s since the Spanish war. the wish of the Eiint- 
peaii Courts to include the great re]>ub1ic within the Euro|>can 
comity." 

’Fhere is general curiosity to see to what extent the German 
Emperor will proRt by the niTair. Un this point the London 
Table! says: 

"When the Eiii]ieror's gunlxiats shortly set out to coerce 
V’enexucia Uncle Sam may be expected to look the other way. 
That is tho use of n tactful Emperor."—/irdUz/d/tViMZ made for 
Tiik Litkkakv Diokst. 


Eilglniul’s desire to have it appear that she alone was the 
friend of the United States is alluded to. as well as the misun- 
dersiandiiigs regarding the importation of American meat. 
“And even in Berlin the conviction slowly dawned that the great 
republic of tho West became a factor to be reckoned with not 
only commercially but politically." Onr authority proceetls : 

“The news of Prince Henry's intended trip to America ciiused 
surprise there, but it was agreeable surprise. In the United 
States, ns well as in Germany, friendly relations between the 
two countries arc desired, and anything conducing to this end is 
welcome. Prince Henry will be the guest of President Roosevelt 
in the White House, and there will be a suitable exchange of 
manifestations of esteem, altho not in the effusive fashion char¬ 
acteristic of the meetings of European princes.” 

The political outcome of the trip' c.m not fail to bo of impor¬ 
tance, in the opinion of the Lokat-Auseiger (Berlin), for a mere 
exchange of courtesies is not the only object whieh the German 
ruler has in view. The Bdrutt-Courier (Berlin) emphasizes this 
view and rejoices that England has been unable to binder this 
pros]>ective intimate connection between Germany and the 
United States. The Seuesten yarkrickten (Berlin) is pleased 
at “the pleasant offieial relations” that are coming. The Ko!- 


THE COMING ELECTION IN FRANCE. 

'’T'HE entire French political world has fixed its eyes on tho 

■s coming elections, according to the Journal des lUbais 
(Paris), and is asking what will bo the outcome. There is gen¬ 
eral agreement, it says further, as to the exceptional importance 
of the struggle: 

"Altho the phrase has been u.setl to excess, it Is none the less 
accnralo to say that the third republic is passing through a most 
critical period in its hi.slory. Whither are we drifting? Every 
one is asking the question. The elections will answer it. . . . 
We are menaced by collectivism. Individual property rights are 
attacked by an ever-growing party, crintrolling a large numlicr 
of newspajiers, and wielding a considerable amount of govern¬ 
mental authority. Its progress in the past two years has been 
very decided. However, it is still forced to be more or less pru¬ 
dent. It still condescends to compromise. It awaits the coming 
elections in the hope that they will give it that additional 
strength which it needs to fully carry out its program. What it 
will do may bo gathered from what it has done. The bill against 
the religious orders has deeply siirred the conservative element. 
It is but a beginning. Its application is suspended until after 
the balloting in May, and that application will be of the sort de¬ 
termined by the eleetions themselves." 

The existing administration is then denounced, liberty of con¬ 
science is stated to be in peril, and France threatened by a " truly 
impious agitation." The (Jauloti (Paris) and the Au/ori// 



“In Germany and in the United States of America small but 
not influential cliques have Iwen busily cngugcil in breeding clis- 
conl lictwecn the two nations and in setting the respective peo¬ 
ples at loggerheads, as has alreaily lieen attempted with some 
success in the matter of Germany's relations with England. 
The steady inereasc in American ]>ri>tective tariff's, ns a result of 
which much barm has been done to German industries, has 
eaused consalerable 
displeasure through¬ 
out Germany. But 
of any reflection of 
this feeling in tho 
|>olitical relations of 
the two countries 
there was, until a 
few years ago. no 
trace. The denun¬ 
ciations by Prussian 
Conservatives and 
Agrarians of the free 
institutions of the 
United States were 
little heeded in that 
country, or at auy 
rate not taken seri¬ 
ously. Then eame 
the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. at the out¬ 
break of which Ger¬ 
man oflicial circles 
inauifested a deci¬ 
ded sympathy for 
Spain. That the 
ilespatcli of a com¬ 
paratively strong 
—.Yebt/sfaUer \ZuT\eta. squadron to the 
Philippines, and the 

provocative attitude it at first assumed, created ill-feeling, can 
not be dented. It appears to have been thought in Berlin, as iu 
the other leading cities of Europe, that Spain's resistanec would 
not collapse so speedily and so utterly. Afterward the German 
Government and the majority of the German press assumed a 
friendlier and more upright attitude towartl the Unitcil States." 
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(Paris) advise tbe people to vote for the progressive Republican 
candidates rather than for the Socialist or Radical candidates. 
Certain editorial utterances in the Ttmpt (Paris) having been 
construed in a similar sense, that journalist supporter of the re¬ 
public protests. It makes allusions to anomalies in tbe position 
of the Waldeck-Rousscan ministry, which is supported by a com¬ 
bination of those groups which do not wish the republic over¬ 
thrown. It says: 

"We arc aware that the game of the reactionaries has been for 
thirty years to try to compromise the moderate Republicans. , . . 
Now the reactionaries say to ns in their newspapers: * Our friends 
will vote for the progressives in the coming elections.' After 
many deceptions of the same kind, we would be unpardonable if 
we put faith in this assertion. Moreover, even if the promise 
were kept—which would surprise ns very much—we should feel 
no particular gratitude. It would simply mean that they felt it 
to be to their interest to contribute no further, by lack of foresight 
and through malice, to the progress of revolutionary jArties." 

The same paper says, too. that it puls the preservation of the 
republic over and above everything. The Rtvut des Dtux 
Mondtt (Paris) says; 

"Within four months of the election, the Government has lost 
haif its miijority: Nothing could equal the discretion with which 
tbe ministerial newspapers have spoken of this misadventure. 
What panegyrics would we not have heard, on the other band, if 
its majority had been increased, were it by only a dozen votes! 
But the figures speak for themselves and the ministry will face 
tbe next session with diminished confidence. Does that mean 
that it will be overthrown? No. Not one person really wishes 
that just now. The elections arc too near for anybody to accom¬ 
plish anything efficacious. Tbe general sentiment, altbo not 
avowed, is that in face of a policy which has already brought 
about some of its worst consequences it Is better to leave tbe 
task of passing judgment upon it to the country at large,"— 
7rans/atiOKS made Thk Litkxasv Dickst. 


THE PERPLEXITY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

T he prospect of a standstill in tbe business of the House of 
Commons, unless there is some reform in its procedure, 
greatly concerns the English editorial mind. Thus the London 
Spectator, in view of the reassembly of Parliament: 

"Mr. Balfour treated the subject of Parliamentary procedure 
at Manchester this day week with great moderation and temper. 
His speech had nothing in common with the denunciations of 
obstruction which attribute every delay In the conduct of public 
business to the wilful wickedness of this or that section of the 
House. He realized that if all tbe members were of one party 
much of the present difficulty would remain. Tbe real and ulti¬ 
mate cause of that difficulty is that at Westminster there lire 
more than six hundred gentlemen all anxious to speak, and all 
after a fashion able to speak." 

The real problem, or the more serious one. according to the 
London Times, is to outwit the obstruction policy of the Iriiili 
members. "Mr. Chamberlain." it observes, in an elaborate 
study, "has definitely stated that the Government intend in the 
next session of Parliament to |>ropi>se certain alterations in the 
rules of procedure, ' which will give to the majority of the House 
of Commons a greater control over its own business and a 
greater control over the men who insult and outrage it.' " And 
The Sational Review (London) prints au article on "Freeing 
the Ilonse of Commons," by J. Parker-Smitb. in which a compar¬ 
ison with our Congress occurs: 

"The House of Commons, like any sensible man whose desires 
exceed bis means, must calculate the resources of time at its dis¬ 
posal and shape its ex[>enditure accordingly. The coat must be 
cut according to the cloth. That is the lesson which the Ilonse 
has not yet taken to heart effectively. In America the same ne¬ 
cessity was brought home to Congress many years ago, and tbe 


House took to itself the most drastic powers of deciding, by a 
simple majority, what amount of time, or whether any time at 
all. should be -aWmted to each subject. The methods adopted 
were fully described by Mr. Chamberlain in an article written 
eleven years ago, but more than ever applicable to-day. Powers 
corresponding to those assumed by Congress he considered 
equally necessary for tbe working of the House of Commons, but 
instead of their being exercised by the resolution of a bare party 
majority, be projmsed that they should be put into tbe bands of a 
more judicial hotly. The authorities to which the House of 
Commons is accustomed to yield deference are either committees 
of themselves or the chair. Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the 
necessary power should be given to a committee, and proposed a 
'committee of rules ' fui med of the most experienced and impartial 
members iqwn the model of the committee of selection." 

But the London Speaher warns the country that this cry for a 
“reform of procedure" masks an interested motive: 

"It is undeniably important that the House of Commons 
should be relieved of a congestion of business which obstructs 
and embavras-ies P.-irliamentary energy. But the most impor¬ 
tant thing of all for Liberals is that the House of Commons shall 
retain iis control, and that full opjxirtunity shall be given there 
for the free discussion of public policy. That is a truth which is 
lost sight of in a good deal of the talk about business-like admin¬ 
istration. It is a truth which is more important than ever at a 
time when the press of the country is coming more and more to 
represent a few powerful forces in our society as the instrument 
of interests often directly linanciai, and in many cases non- 
British in their origin and aim." 


TALKING THE GERMAN TARIFF BILL TO 
DEATH. 

T he method which the npjmnents of the tariff bill have 
, adopted to bring about its defeat in the Reichstag—by 
making long-winded speeches—is attracting great attention. 
Tbe London Speater's Berlin correspondent thus describes the 
mode of oficriition; 

"What the opposition can and will do is this. They can insist 
upon discussing every single one of the 946 articled contained in 
the bilk If a motion of closure is voted, they can demand a di¬ 
vision by roll-call, and so on, throughout the whole of <>46 arti¬ 
cles. Every one of the Socialists will speak u|)on the bill, suc¬ 
cessively. and for hours together. If the members of the other 
parties grow weary of tbe fnn. and, os so often is the case in the 
Reichstag, refrain from attendance, tbe House will be without a 
quorum, and the opposition will obtain tbe upper hand. It is 
unlikely that gongs, or trumpets, or whistles, will be used: or 
that the methods of the opposition at Rome or Vienna of banging 
the lids of the desks will be resorted to. But the opposition is 
very delermineil, it is playing for a high stake, and will employ 
every legitimate means to obtain its end. If it comes to the test 
tbe op|Misition can only be defeated by absolute cohesion on the 
pait of the majority, and by a full attendance in the House 
daily, and for weeks in succession." 

The German Agrarian press is growing indignant at these 
proceedings and ealls for extreme measures. The Deutsche 
Ta^es-Aeitung (Berlin), a strongly Conservative sheet, wants 
10 know who is master in the house," adding; 

"It is becoming more and more apparent that the Social Demo¬ 
crats. in combination with the Radicals, are masters of tbe situ¬ 
ation, and have brought the deliberations to a standstill." 

A similar complaint is made by the Kreus-Xeiiung (Berlin), 
another Conservative sheet, which remarks that "the Left is 
playing with a two-edged sword. It is dealing tbe majority 
principle a blow and creating for coming minorities a baneful 
prcceilent." The semi-official Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) com¬ 
ments . 

"The majority are a unit in demanding that tbe duties be in¬ 
creased. Blit in this they are one only as regards the minority. 
They are not agrsed among themselves or with the Government. 
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Tha tactics of the German Conservative party, which consist in 
allowing the menibers of the l.«fi to talk »ii without making any 
reply, ara good enough, from the majority standpoint. The only 
question is the lengih to which all this can he carried. Herr 
Gamp has not siifiicient indifference to listen to IlerrStadt- 
liagcn’s talk by the hour and remain silent himself. And we 
must admit that if ever a talker knew how to put the nerves and 
the patience of his hearers to a severe test, it is Herr Stadthagen. 
There Is no wearing him out. , . , But there may be many 
changes in this contest. Hence the parties which see in the 
tariff a misfortune for the country sliuuld not relax llieir vigi¬ 
lance nor let themselves be intimidated by outcries against ob¬ 
struction. They must hold hrni to the conviction that they are 
serving the (uthorlaiid and the common good it they defeat this 
tariff measure.”—7><i«r/iifii*«r matU Jar Ttie LiTCsaRY Ni¬ 
cest. 


GERMANY’S DISPUTE WITH BRAZIL. 

G ermany win take Brazil in band in short order and show 
her ihat railway concessions to (iermau capitalisls can not 
be arbitrarily revoked, according to the K6/niu ht Zfitung, which 
goes elaborately into the difference that has arisen between the 
two Bowers, It declares: 

"Brazil will be the first to suffer if the guaranteed rights of a 
foreign creditor are violated. It is to lie hoped that the Brazil¬ 
ian officials will realize this fact as the most serious side of the 
question.” 

It would apjiear, according to the same uutliority, that the 
difficully is not with the federal Government c* Brnxil, but with 
the state of Minas Geraes. The president of that state declared 
last Novcmlier that the concession to the German railway com¬ 
pany was forfeited; 

"This unlieard-of measure was based upon the fact lliat the 
r.diway cor|>orHtion was in a receiver's liamU and therefore un- 
aiilc to carry out its eoiitract. The arbitrary character of this 
logic is maniffist to every unprejudiced jvcnion. The object of 
every state guarantee of railroad obligations is to smooth the 
settlement of bnsiness troubles. But a state guarantee loses all 
value and becomes a source of |>cri] to tliu coqiuratiou that ob¬ 


tains it if the state government, by failure to /ulhl iis obliga¬ 
tions, drives a company lo bankruptcy.' and then, because of 
that bankruptcy, declares the concessiou forfeited.” 

The bellicose attitude of this pB[>er is not characteristic of the 
German press gcncially, u'itli the exception of the Krtu: Zei- 
iHHg (Berlin), which pays great aiiention to Germany's South 
American interests, and calls them “a great inspiration lo world 
politics in the peaceful sense of the term,"— 

/erTiir LnF.SAXV DuaM. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS AND BOER WOMEN 
AGAIN. 

'HE serious charges against the English officers and men, 
involving mistreatment of,Boer women and girls in con¬ 
centration cninps and other places afforded by Kitelicner's bhwk- 
boiise system, are discountenanced in standard German tiews- 
pajicrs. ‘X\vt Hamburgrr prints a retiiinder that 

English indignation against the German press i.s uiireasuiiable 
on this account. The h'raiikjurltr ZfUrntg deplores theextrav- 
agant lengths of the English press excitement resulting from 
"fabric.-itioiis ill German priut.s." The Voixiuha ZrHung (Ber¬ 
lin) improves the occasion to study at some leiigtli the tclations 
between England and (iermany. thus: 

"The most serious difference.s of opinion have develn|ied be- 
tween England and ourselves over the Transvaal question. Wo 
can not help it. Even those Germans who try to form most dis¬ 
interested views and who know themselves to he free from all 
prejudice ngain.st England are of opinion iliat in this matter 
England is ]>ursiiiiig n iiustakcn policy. She has, they think, 
begun .a war to gain what could have been procured by milder 
means. The results of such a |xilicy will be jircjudicial to Eng¬ 
land. This view has been voiced by all parties in Germany, and 
England is very ill-disposed toward us in consequence.” 

The gross character of the cartoons in certain German papers 
has lieen modified, but some English newspapers complain that 
King Edward Is made the subject still of disrespectful pictorial 
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representation. The source of the more slauderous charges is 
indicated as follows in the London S/iti/it/or .• 

" TAe Daily Chronicle has unquestionably tracked down the 
lying story of the maltreatment of the Boer women in the Irene 
camp to a leaflet printed in America by Cburles D. Pierce, 'Con¬ 
sul-General of the Orange Free State,' reproducing an inters’iew 
with n cei'taiii Fred La Vellc which appeared in The Clarion 
l.eilger, of Jackson, Mo,, for May iq, iqoi," 

The situation of Germany, according to the Tempi <P:iri«). is 
simply a case of "the pot c.slling the kettle black," It shows 
that great Powers are all alike in war-time ,—made 
for The LtrEKARY Diuest, 


THE THREAT TO END AUSTRIA’S REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 

A "ROARING canuon-sliut " was fired in the Austrian House 
of Deputies by Premier von Kiirber, according to the 
Pifue Freie I'reue (Vienna), when be threatened, in the Em¬ 


peror’s name, to suspend the constitution and set up absolute 
government. The same paper continues; 

" If it be asked wliat led Herr von Korber to put such a possi¬ 
bility before the Rcicbsratli—the thing hinted at being really a 
usurpation and, when it fails, a crime—the only answer discov¬ 
erable in his speech is that the representative body meets the 
endeavors of the executive ' too slowly.’ " 

The conclusion at which this authority arrives is that while 
Herr von Kbrber's "shot" made "nuKli noise," it tvas "fired too 
soon for a signal of distress ” and is "too weak " to frighten. But 
the Fr/mdenbtatl (Vienna), taking an op]Kisile view, says : 

” Can any one doubt that when the representative body betrays 
its incompetence to deal with Ibe monarchy's most vital prob¬ 
lems a severe crisis is unavoidable? If the Minister President. 
Dr. von Kbrbcr, did not shrink from allusion to the peril, it sIm- 
]dy shows that he was frank with tile peoples of Austria and 
plainly mentioned what has long oppressed them. Painful tlio 
It lie to allude to such contingencies, it is nevertheless tbo task 
of statesmanship to face facts." 

The representative bodies of all lauds have to solve something 
besides social, economic, and political questions, according to 
the Pester Lloyd (Budapest). They have to solve the problem 
of representative government itself. After severely condemning 
the deportment of the Austrian Reichsrath. this paper proceeds; 

"There is one nation on earth that possesses two vocabularies 


for things obscene. One of these vocabularies adapts itself, in 
its figurative floweriness, to g<x»d society. The other, borrowing 
its treasury of words from naked nature, is employed only in the 
most absolute solitude. These delicately susceptible people are 
tbo Queeusland savages. Such an altitude of culture has not yet 
been attaitie<l in the Austrian Keichsrath." 

The whole Austrian situation has been made the subject of an 
article in The Quat terty Review \\\ wliicliwe arc told that the 
"national question " is “merely whether the German language 
is to remain " as the official one. The iioii-Germans say it shall 
not. Hence "those bitter ]iarliamentiiry battles, the noise of 
which was heard far beyond the bounds of the empire, while the 
shameoftliem bums like an inextinguishable brand in the hi.s- 
tory of Austria." Having given a history of recent parliament¬ 
ary disorders, the article iirocvcrls 

" After a short provisional intcriiiile, with Dr. Ritter von Wit- 
tek as Premier, the control wus handed over to Dr. Ritter von 
Kiirber (January 19, iqoot. But even he did not at first succeed 
in improving the situation thus reversed. As the Ktuiierot; saw 
no possibility of doing any¬ 
thing with his present Parlia¬ 
ment, he dissolved it; and the 
Ministry governed by Article 
XIV, That the Emperor might 
not be siis)iecte<I of an insidi¬ 
ous attempt at absolutism, he 
issued, toward the cud of the 
year )<^>o, nn order for an¬ 
other general election. 

Certainly the majority of the 
population were tired of fight¬ 
ing: but thank.s to the inde¬ 
fatigable energy of the agi¬ 
tators, the Radical paity 
emerged from the contest of 
the elections stronger than 
The Pan-Germaus (.-///• 
deulschen). as the German 
Radical party now called it¬ 
self, had even grown from 
five to twenty-one members. 
As might have been expected, 
the very first sitting of the 
new Parliament was indecor¬ 
ous in the extreme; and, as 
usual, the Pan-Gcrmans were 
the ringleaders." — 

Hons made for Tlta Literar V IHotST. 

POINTS OF VIEW. 

Gi.rnak HatRfii of esoLANO.—TR* AtiRlo-Civi uiso i1u»I, •« the 
Journal Jrt Dibatt iParii) nlli it, coolinues. It is Irur that th« flRhliiiK 
IS confined mnlnlv tu the newspapers. The Loodnn Timet is at the bead of 
the KneUsh force’s, but even so temperate a paper os the Sation tBerlin) 
Is joining in the It«v on the (ierraan side. The ladifruftance tietrt 
(Brussels! nsrs Ihe uproar is largely because the KnRilsh pieis regards 
Mr. Chamberlain a- the -governing will of the nniion,* and reseots attacks 
upon him. 

THE KONCO HriRHORj.-Tlie atrocilie* in the Kongo Free State are doe, 
according to ihe Farm Irmfs and other papers, to the fact that the revenues 
ar« derived Irom Ibe rubber trude Rubber,is got Irom Hie natives by 
compulsion. The patly .Vm-r (t.i<ndunl says; "The unspeakable hor-ors 
narmled by Captain tinrrows—the payment of canoltaal workers by 
corpses, tbs horrible mutriallon of workers-aM these things are even 
worse than the slave trade, blavery la In history the first step m the 
enisrgance from mere massacre ; and now in Central Africa we oeem to 
have got back to the first stage.* 

PuasiKLE DE.tTil OF Spain's Kino.—T he Spanish monarch enmeanf age 
In a few monlhs, but, according to an arllcia by John Foreman in The Can- 
temforary Krvtew (Londnni, “the general impression is that his maje»ty 
wilt not live long enough to leave legitimate issue.* OI Ihe sitnullon In 
Spam the same writer says; 'Priestly influence continues to undermine 
all aitempts St social progress. It bam noconneciloo whatsoever with re- 
tigion. pure and simple: It is a vast politii-nl organisation, much stronger 
than uny other in the country. It impuses itself upon all classes of society 
from the pslsce to the cottage, ll terrifies alike great ladiea and peasant 
wnmen, who In torn esercise their sway over the acta, if not over the 
minds, ol the men. tt imbnes s sentiment of bnrrnr for everything which 
signifies eollghtsnmeot. nnd • Liberalism ' Is freqoentty, to this day. openly 
denounced Irom Ihe pnipit throughout the realm ss a perolcinus. soul- 
wricking innovation.* 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


T« V»II crirj ihi miuI : (or whkt did Vc form > who m*de me ‘ 

On me come wrnth and tlie Uuw, tbe inurdei't tbock, c<inieinpr« deft. 


MR. HOWELLS’S STUDY OF HEROINES. 

Hekuinx f>P Furtiox. Ky VV. I>, llowelln. Clolh. i vole., pp. iw unJ 9;t. 
Harper ft Brotliera, New Vork. 

T hese books, by an arknowIcdKcd authority, tbe critic prepares 
himself to read with care. We have soreatl them to Hie end ; and 
they have Impressed us as eonsisting one quarter of keen, entical 
observation, really enlightening, and three quarters genial superfluity. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Howells writes of the novel as few critics 
can ; and that the present volumes show, asallhisotliers show, the widest 
reading and the most loving sympa¬ 
thy, ns well as much humor and good 
sense. Hut they are not weighly con- 
trihutions to critical literature. They 
belong to tbe numerous birnks about 
books, which consist of running eom- 
menu telling how delightful is this 
personage and how masterly that 
scene, and sketching the plot and 
quoting passages. Of course such 
books have their use, and to those who 
have not read in any of the brinks of 
whose heroines Mr. .Howells tells, 
they will prove exceedingly interest* 
Ing. In fact we could nut suggest a 
better guirle for one who wished to 
read the English classics, to escape 
from the miscellaneous books of the 
day to the happy fields where only 
the great and beautiful arc to bc 
found. The ’• heroines of fiction “ 
constitute pretty much the whole of fietiou, and Mr, Howcllshas treated 
pretty much the whole subject. 

It goes without saying that the point of view of the criticism Is that 
Of a realist, who is interested in human nature rather than inspiration, 
who prefers perfection of form to any sublimity, and who has no pa. 
tience with anything subjective. A lyric novel is something to which the 
author has given little serious thought, and the least introduction of 
a novelist's own personality is as a matter of course passed by as bad 
an. Thus it liapfiens that of two ^'Dgl1sb novelisu who are epoch- 
making men of genius—Kidding and Thackeray—the former is dis¬ 
missed with one or two phrases of contempt, und the latter is less 
beonily praised than Jane Austen and Henry James, and declared less 
great than Anthony Trollope. Also it is to be noted that the author's 
sense of proportion fails him somewhat when he comes to tlie numerous 
Company of modem heroines, and that there is more praise distributed 
among them than they deserve. 



SONGS THREE THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 

The oXthas or ZsKVTIl«.'sTKt fZornaarerk, in Mner and khvihm'. Bjr 
lawrenc* H. Mills, ll.lJ, t’rnfeomrnf Zend Philningv in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. Clolh. x in, >15 pp. Henry Kruwde. Oxford 
University Press, New Vork. 

T IIEKE is no doubt that the prayers and maxims of Zoroaster 
reach the highest grade of any ancient rcltgious work outside of 
Scripture. Indeed, certain investigators like Pri>fcss«r Cbeync 
have gone so far as to suggest that some of the Pselms were influenced 
by Zoroastriau principles. Be this as it may. ail students of the higher 
Uiought will be grateful to Dr. Mills for rendering accessible tbe an¬ 
cient treasures of wisdom contained in tbe nAthas. In the r.Atiius 
alone, Zafatbustra can be founil as an historical person, the Zaruthus- 
traof the later Avesla and of many other later documents of Zoroas¬ 
trianism (including his so.eallcd history) being “of course,” to use Dr. 
Mills's langnage, a mythical person. •• The fictitious importance attri¬ 
buted to all the Zarathustras scattered up and down the pre-Chris- 
liun ages, was,'' says Dr. Mills, '* borrowed from tlie singular man wliose 
personality ... is so strikingly revealed In these early pieces,'' the 
UtAiIio-s. And Professor Cheyiie ha.s remarked that the public to which 
Zarathustru appealed In these writings was higher in tone than that 
appealed to in the majority of the l*sulms i The flAiluis are rough 
pviems, written in various meters at least 700 to i.sno years before 
Christ, by men deeply moved by a religions crisis in some country— 
Afghanistan perhaps—in contact with ancient India. And some of 
the meters used date back to the days when Indians and Iranians were 
one people. 

Students would have been more grateful to Dr. Mills if he liad ex¬ 
pressed the Zoriiostrian maxims in an English somewhat less emde and 
more intelligible than the somewhnt obscurely expressed verses which 
contain his version, It is true he supplements this by a word-for-word 
literal account, but this tends to make confusion even worse con¬ 
founded. It is difficult to get mueb spiritual nourishment out of such 
lines as the following: 


Than You none other bsie 1 , then prosper, Thnii guarctoin, my tillage! 
Nor again is this made more eomprehensible by the accompanying 
word-for. word translation : 

To you the soul of the t ow cried-lalileniing : 'for whom did ye make 
mer.—who faxbioned meli tb}. egsinst in* lure) the fury-of.rapine. uutl 
luctusli violence, llie-1>1ow logelher-wllh-xIauglHer-by-lhe-xword, inxo- 
lem r and ihlevWh-might, . . 

Still, no one ean doubt the competence of Dr. Mills to give the mean¬ 
ing of the original text so far us modern scholarship has penetrated it. 
Itut we should have been more grateful to him if he could have given a 
more artistic form to his version. 


HOW A HERO IS KEPT MOVING. 


A STI'DV of Mr. Hotchkiss's latest romance in the light of its title 
will do much to explain the strength of the weak historical fic¬ 
tion with which the reading public has bccu deluged. 

In the first place, the title is the main eredeotial to popularity. Just 
as certain names of persons are subtly aristocratic in suggestion, so 
ceruin names of books have a literary flavor. A negro truck-driver In 
New Vork wos oa-seicicd tbe other iiy on $ino,noo worth of personal 
property becanse he luirc a distinguished Southern patronymic and 
parted his Christian name In the middle. A novel will sell for a time 
because its name has the syntactical construction of a Gilbcn Parker 
title, and the pungent flavor of a Corelli paradox. 

From a logical and rhetorieal point of view. •' The Strength of the 
Weak " IS a issir title. It is only generally applicable, and is positively 
contradieted in a number of places where the hero, who is, if elaborate 
description counts for anything, the most perfect master of sword¬ 
play that has yet appeared in fiction, 
is opposed by fencers who have no 
more chance of escape in the en¬ 
counter than tbe coon that met 
Colonel Crockett. "The Abnakis 
Eel. or the Indian Trailer," would 
have been a more logical title, for 
the relentless pnrsuit Ithu why re¬ 
lentless does not clearly appear) of 
the hero by a cunning Algonquin 
forms tlie basis of the entire plot, 
causing all sorts of unexpeeted com¬ 
plications. and keeping tbe novel a 
score of times from eomlug to an 
untimely end. 

After a good title has been chosen, 
the plot Is of secondary consider¬ 
ation. Adventnre booked upon ad¬ 
venture (these do not need even to 
dovetail) is the only requirement. 

In the present Instance, the heir of 

a Canadian seigniory (of English blood in order to make his going over 
to the enemy appear less treasonable) in the time of the French and 
Indian wars, is ousted from his esute by a rehabilitated outlaw, and, 
by fighting in camps and fleeing through forests, joins the English 
troops near Albany, and at the fall of Quebec come into Ids own again. 
The original device of the book is the creation of a trailer to keep 
events moving. It is quite a loss to the anthor that this character, the 
Indian ” Eel." is kill erf toward the close. He might otherwise have 
formed the motive power of a dozen future novels. But, like Sherlock 
Holmes, bo may be resurrected. 



NATURE AND PATRIOTISM. 

0<'« Naiio.vai. P.»I»KS. By ]uhn Muir. Cluth, I.V x 6K in.. pp. I’rlce, 
Ai.rynet. Houghton, Mlfllln ft Co. 

H ere is a book to stir the eitizen. the lover of nature, and healthy 
admirers of good writing and nf an honest man. Altlio Mr. 
John Muir, the author of •• Dur National Parks," seems to have 
a proper pride as a patriot, bis sturdy, sonl-impregnated love nf nature 
is the dominant passion in him. What a wanderer he has been, to bo 
sure, over the wild acre* of native loveliness the West enfolds 1 With¬ 
out any pedantry or fatiguing insistence, bis speech betrays tbe scien¬ 
tist os its flowery style and live metaphors present the lover of earth's 

You can not get away from John Muir in these pages, nor have you 
the faintest wish to do so. He has had n close personal familiarity with 
the five National Parks—Ml. Rainier, General Grant. Sequoia, the 
Yoseroite, and the Yellowstone, all west of tbe Mississippi, and the 
tbirty-elgbt forest reservations. The Government bos over seventy 
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million ncrcs of territory set apart as national reservations, anil is l>e- 
hind all other civiliied countries in its care for them. There are tears 
in Mr. Muir's voice as he pleads for the preservation and decent pro. 
tcetion of our noble forests. *■ It Is not yet too late for the Government 
to begin a rational administration of its forests.’' he says, after quoting 
Mr. Bowers to the effect that the value of timber stolen from govern¬ 
ment lands from i88i to laSy inclusive was valued at over thirty-sia 
million dollars, while losses in the same by tires amounted probably 
to over two hundred millions I 

The book is very Interesting. Mr. Muir is intensely, quietly sincere, 
an enthusiast who glows with a steady flame. Some of his poetic 
touches are as naive a* they are original. He has no hard word for 
anything in Nature. Witness his delicious apobigy for the rattle¬ 
snakes I " Poor creatures, loved only by their Maker, they are timid 
and bashful, as mountaineers know : and tbo. perhaps, not possessed of 
much of that charity that suffers long and Is kind, seldom, either by 
mistake or by mishap, do harm to any one." This gentle woodsman 
hod one crime upon his soul, the slaying of two ratilers ! ” I felt 
degraded by the killing business, farther from Heaven, and I made up 
my mind to be at least as fair and charitable as the snakes themselves." 
The croaking frogs are "a brave, cheery set." Of the watcr.ousel (a 
plain bird about the site of a robin) he remarks : " No wonder be sings 
well, since all the air about him Is music: every breath he draws is part 
of a song, and he gets his first music lesson before he Is burn ; for the 
eggs vibrate in tune with tlic tones of the waterfalls," 

He tries to get to a .bcrrwfeet ridge t>i study an avalanche. He pre- 
cipitates one and boa a ride bock on it, the return tnp taking a minute 
while the ascent required a day. He joyfully says of this : " This 
flight in a milky-way of snow-flowers was the must spiritual of all iny 
travels, and, after many years, the mere tluniglit of it bi still an exhilara¬ 
tion." He also asNitted at an earthquake. “ It seemed to me that if 
all the thunder I ever beard were condensed into one roar, it would 
nut equal this rock-roar at the birth of a mountain talus. The souud 
was inconceivably deep and broad and earnest, as if the wliulc earth, 
like u living creature, had at last found a voice and was calling to her 
sister planets.” 

The disposition to quote from this vigorous, genial mountaineer is 
almost irresistible. Through his steadfast love of uature breathes a 
simple sense of the Power behind Nature, to this observer evidently 
a tender, personal God. Where he speaks of the year's seasons in the 
Bicrrasbe is like the Psalmist calling upon the snow and rain and heat 
and cold to bless and praise the laird. 

He revels esixcially in the Sequoia gigantea, ru/go, "the Big Trees'* 
of California, " the king of conifers, the noblest of a noble race. So 
old, thousands of them, still living, were in the vigor of youth or middle 
age when the star led the Chaldean sages to the infant Savior's cradle.'' 

This iMXik of Mr. Muir's Is one every American should rrod, and be 
will And a pleasure in doing so. BufTon's phrase. l.t ilyle f'fi! Fhumme. 
was never better exemplified. In speaking of the Sierra Nevada range 
he says: "To defrauded town toilers, parks iu magazine articles are 
like pictures of bread to the hungry. I can write only hints to incite 
good wanderers to come to the feast." Mr. Muir's hints arc worth 
taking. 


STORIES OF LOVE AND POLITICS. 

STR.\TA<-.rHs AS1> SISIII.H My Wlllinlii Allen White. Clolh. 191 pp. 
Price. Ji.jo. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

'’1 'HESE are ‘'stories of love and politics"—more estntcially politics 
1 —by an author who lias become known fur his Interest in the 
subject; Mr, White, it may be remeiiibervd, is just at present 
threatened with a lawsuit by a certain seiiulor whusc career be sketched 
too well. The author's view of poli¬ 
ticians. in spite of what one might 
imagine from that fact, is a curiously 
friendly one : the doctrine of this 
bo<ik, il diH'irine it has. appears to 
be that politicians are nut despera¬ 
does. but just sirdinary men: aud 
the stoi ies delight to show how they 
and their niipuslng acts are moved 
by plu'.n human motives. There is 
the first siory. f.>r insunce. which 
tells liiiw the tide was turned against 
a popular franchise bill because the 
wife of one of the legislators was 
anxious to enter society under the 
protection uf the great frauchise 
magnate; and, on the oilier h.md, 
there is the governor wim diws not 
appoint a corrupt politician, because 
he can not face the wife of one uf his 
fneitcls whose i-itreer is to Iw helped by the "deal." The newspapers 
all think It a great victory for " public opiuion." 

The five stories iu the volume show kuourledge of the Subject 1 they 


have good literary quality and all are interesting. Two are especially 
so, the last two of the book, One of them tells of a corrupt senator, 
and traces in dramatic fasliioD his plottings and his downfall; the unin¬ 
itiated reader hopes that there are not many such persons loose in our 
Senate. The other story—it is always safe to read the last of a volume 
of short stories, for the best is put in them-is the whimsical and pa¬ 
thetic account of '• Dan Gregg," a character with a gift of oratory and 
who catches the tide of bis affairs at the flood. There is a popular up¬ 
rising out Id this prairie State, aud Gregg and his oratory capture a 
governorsliip ; he does not know what to do with It when he gets it, 
however, and things go to pieces in a curious, aud tragic, fashion. 


WHAT THE HIGHER CRITICS MAKE OF 
GENESIS. 

The l.F.r.FNDs of Gi xf..«is. My Herrnian Gunkrl, rmfessor of Old-Testa¬ 
ment rheology in the Cniversily of HerllD. rraii.laled bv W. H. Car- 
Tulh, Professor of lierniao* in Hie I'niversily of Kansas. Clolh. x « 
iu., 1^4 ppL Open Cuurl Publishing Company. 

H ere in the compass of one hundred and sixty pages that may be 
read at two or three sittings without fatigue are set forth the 
latest comprehensive conclusions of the higher criticism. The 
author represents the conservative Gennan thought of the Berlin I'ni- 
versity. His work is an abridgment of an exhaustive technical exposi. 
tion contained in ills Coininenury on I'.enesis. The real value uf it is 
to be found, for the average reader, n<»t in the analyses of the Genesis 
legends, but Id its revebition of the exact methods and general proc¬ 
esses <if the higher criticism. The ordinary reader, without very much 
preliminary knowledge of these processes, having read this hook would 
thereafter understaud the manner in which modern results have been 
reached as regards the entire Hexateueb. Prom this point on. his re¬ 
liance upon these methods would be graded entirely by his cunfldence 
or want of confidence In the scholarship and speculative acumen of the 
investigator. Professor Gunkel may not he the very best of these In- 
vestigators, but his methods are those of a school. He shows h«w the 
School proceeds. He still more plainly iudicates what are its chief gen¬ 
eral results, especially as to Genesis, 

(•enesis, according to his conclusions, is entirely legendary or mythi¬ 
cal material. It is impossible to reach back to tbe origin of most of the 
legends. .Some of them were originally myths. More were stones 
mostly Invented to account for ealsling facts or to answer great recur¬ 
rent questions, or local disputed questious. How did tilings begin ? 
The creation stories arose to answer the question. How do men hap¬ 
pen to speak different tongues 7 The Babel story is the answer. Some 
of the stories were told or sung to explain names, fmme were told to 
explain the location of tribes, the inequality of their territory, tbe loca¬ 
tion of their old places of worship. Much of the material was borrowed 
from more ancient sources and from other peoples. In Genesis very- 
little of It is Israelitbth. 

The conclusions generally accepted by the higher critics are as¬ 
sumed in this work. * U the three main sources tbe material of J is iU 
self compoMte and contains the oldest matter. The work of E was 
independent entirely of J and somewhat later. Both of them stand, 
not for Individual authors, but for schools of narrators. The material 
BO designated consists of two sets of ciillections. •riginally separate 
works. In the time of the exile the more precise band of P sUnding 
for a priest, or more probably for the Jerusalem priesthood, supplied 
the framewiirk of chronology, and all the legal and formal material, 
and reduced the two sets of collections to a partly unitary work (about 
Scxs-944 H.1-.). Finally the present form, cx< cpt a few later additiiins. 
was given to Genesis by a redactor (R J - r) in the time of Eira. 

The compass of this book is not great enough to allow the detail of 
evidence supporting the positions even to be named. Behind the work 
would have to he placeil the researches of twenty years of the entire 
school of higher criticism to give to it an entirely c«nrinciug character. 
But no better work could be suggested, perhaps, for the reader -who 
desires to iuspcct the metb-jd aud understand the conclusions of this 
school. It would ceruinly be insufiieient to remove the Ingrained 
traditional view of Genesis, but it would begin a process in any fair 
mind that would be likely to revolutionize that view in the end. There 
is so much that is still merely acute speculation, surmise, hypothesis, 
and interesting guesswork, that until one thinks what valuable agree¬ 
ments have really been reached by tiiis criticism there is the itangcr 
that a reader traditionally hiislilc to the conclusions would cast out 
such work as utterly untrustworthy. That would be a great mistake. 
Even these guesses and liyiiiuhcscs have behind them for the most part 
a solid foundation of ascertained results, and many of them will prove 
correct. 

IIOOKEH T. Wssllixon.x’s BuiobinKraphy. "Up from Slavery," has al¬ 
ready been me a book of Will id-wide renown. It appeared in French and 
German some time aKi\and has recenily been translated into Hindostanee. 
Arrangements have als-i been made Uirongh its publishers for pnbllcalion 
in Finland In Plnoisli, nZd ir special Spanish eiftHOU will be printed In Unim. 
A leading a rtiric by Th, Menlron in ihe A'rrwrfef IUhx Mongn names Mas 
a book of a quality of human interest that will bring it to the front where- 
ever men aspire to know the greatest achievements of their fellowa. 
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CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


From All Over the Country as to the Value of Our Proposition: 


“$10 Secures a $480 Lot ncJyoA” 



T housands of the readers of The Literary I)ige.st have read with great 
interest our announcements under the above iieading, in which we made some 
remarkable statements regarding the value of properly in New York City. 

The Kcv. Dr. Theo. 1.. Cuylcr, Pastor Emeritus of the l.afaycttc Avenue Presby¬ 
terian Church, Hrooklyn, in his interesting address before the Society of Old Brooklyn¬ 
ites recently, referred to the time when the Astor House in New York was built, and 
to the f.ict that the original John Jacob Astor said that he htfugJit property, but did not 
sfH. This, as ever}' one knows, is the foundation of the tremendous wealth of the 
Astor family, and the opportunities for profit in New York real estate are to-day 
infinitely greater than they were in the early times, as we shall be glad to prove 
to any inquirer. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 

Aubrey de Vere. 

Aubrey Tlioma. -U- Vere, the poel. died at Cur- 

«■» burn Jit the lAJne pliive Ji.nujiry lo, ilii. and 
ira« tlie non «f Sir Aubrey de Vere. He ntleiided 
Trinilv Culleee. IHiblin.and hia «r»l I>o*m. 'Tlia 
Wnlilenn'i." WJ1» ptihlwllel in Hr wn* n 

Lundun 

The New Vntk 7>J>»<ie a|ie«ki of de Vere ana 
poet of a pnnt Keneralion, nod further iji) * ; 

“Faithful to old Iileiiu and beariiiu a true war- 
taut from the Muie to eclebnite them in terse, 
Aubrey de Vere will be rend loni; after eouhtleas 
repnlulliinn of the present diiy have been shriv. 
eled into nolltmifiwsa “ 

'Hie same pai>el eonsidrrH the followiliK to be 
de Veie's masterpieee ■■ 

Kvkoi'a. 

When from his white chest first he poshed the 
shiniiii; deep that siaycil him, 

Fnir-liesseil Eiiropn thouKht the Hull too Reotie 

Iter laiiRhlllR face thrown back to those who 
spread their hands lo chide liini. 

She snnK, “W> all Uis trappings wrought ; yet I 

But when her fnllier's towers went down beneath 
And the sweet cluillur of her mates grew bourse 

The simple child her dark eye raised and awe¬ 
struck hand to Heaven, 

And pi lived of all theK<ala <bnt most of Jove) to 


Her small f'lol first the billow biuslied-at Iasi 
her knee it bedded i 

Warm felt the waves ns Uiveis’ sighs, hmif parleil 
or laic wedded; 

But she her dork eve dim with lenrs kept fisol, 
and strove to smother 

That crv ; “My father and my mates 1 help, fud* 
inns, help, my brothel 1” 

Behind, the Nea-K«<1s linked theli pomp, show-ng 

And smiles went o'er the purple breadln of loud 
resoo nd in K oce* n; 

O'erawed, tho knowing not the god. she strove 
that cry to smother— 

“Alas, my father and my mates' help, I'adiuus. 
help, my brother!" 

Hard bv old Triton cheeied with song the deep 
sea w lldernesses : 

Far <>n the Nymphs in myriads rose and mixed 

But Asia's lonely daughter still hsoked up and 


That cry : “My father and my males ' help. Cad- 
mtis. help, niy brother!" 

A Pirate's hark lo Chios sieercd-that pomp they 


To Business Men 

To Anybody 

Who Duplicates Anything 


The Edison 
Mimeoglraph 

inventetl by Thomas A. Edison, will tJuplicalc anylhinff that 
yon can write, typewrite or draw. 

Write one copy on a stencil, just as you would on paper—by 
typewriter or hand. Put tho Btcncil on tho machine and print 
fifty copies per minute, exactly like your copy. An office boy 
can do it. 

To issue 500 circulars on this machine costs 20 cents. To 
print them costs $3. To write them nil may cost $10. And the 
Mimeojfntph gets them out in 10 minutes. 

Every man in business needs it. For many it earns its cost 
every week. Anyone who writes the same filing to more than 
ten people needs it. There is no other way to get out circular 
(aiocmcIi(i& an quklilr and chea$il>'. 

Plfov* write fur uur book, which is free. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 

15» lake Street. CHICAGO Br»n«h: «9 Hauao Street. HEW YORK 


Modern Dwellings 

lly i.l:oJlGE K. fl.ilElIKU 
STAfSDAieO D^ION.S aniT'PLANS 

PLANNhirfo'BUILD. 

ONE LARCE 8y"pVRoij/OLUME 
net eilt anifit e *1.00 hroht _ 

colonial' HoKORGirHOMES 

nr nm.kofthr .Vmr Onlurn. 
s«|.f. I 1 ..IIIIMO. 

llvorv »«e llirn. I la., cml Iwuwv, .'jO 

DARBE K • 



STVDY YOVR. PLANS IN WINTER. HOVR.S. 
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'Elastic Book'Qasc 

A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 

An kliMl holiday present. Fits 
any library and expands as 
the library grows. Is u.seful, 
ornamental, encourages a lit- 
erar\' taste, and makes home 
attractive. Fitted with per¬ 
fection roller - bearing, dust- 
proof doors. Dealers in prin¬ 
cipal cities carry stock and 
••Ci-W” pays the freight. 
Ask for illustrated catalogue 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
HU u*niiiti«ii.- 

And wbut i» a (Irl r 

A morwl of ribbon and fcathera and lace; 

A mlachievoua elf with an ancel'a face! 

A thorn tliat will teax yno, 

A rose that will plauw you. 

A wlll.o'.tbe.wlap for eluding your chaae— 

And thal la a girl I 
And 
A riddle wli 
With “Xn". 


‘CARTERSINK£ 


Whitman Saddles 

KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 

- - s are the sole manu* 
facturem of the celebrated 
Whitman Snddlesand Spectaliies. 

U'e import and manufacture 
everything for the aaddle hone, 
from •* aaddle to spur." 

Every man and woman interested 
In horsfitack riding s 


t/JfC ijilol»C'Vcnfick«Go 

CINCINNATI 

L NEW YORK CniCAOO BOSTO/S . 

LO/SDON ^ 


lun iniercsiea 
should have /nJk 


\\e mull It /ree. 

THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 

iSucicM. lo the Whiiataa Saddle Co.) 

104 Ctaambera St,. New York. 


\S7J 




Whist Lessons Free. 

A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mall, 
free, with each set of Paine's Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us fur 
particulars. Our booklet, "Simple Whist." 
teaches principles of the game in an even¬ 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 

Paine’S Duplicate Whist Trays. 


Durable—most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily Inserted 

Every detail patented. ■ 
Hold by dMim. w writ. 1 nfrlngements prosecuted. 
The U.S.PIaylig Card Co.. Dcfi» aaciua*t.u.l A 

GUARANTEED 

Daposlla of 
S30.OO 
and Vpw'd 

ur *Sr'jl***I2*^^*'flld**’ 

rtrTMjnwo. 

Kl-LI PS H. H. tonirdra#P??rSeid. tUm. 

INDV8TRIAL SiWINGS^A^LOAH CO^ 


-'>< W. aarlaa *♦« C'e*' 


A New Idea In Trunks 

prlnrliijM. DrkwftR Imntmi of 
{•nr*. A ftlacwrorovrrytlilnc ^ 

. 
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TTi* Eniks of the bojri «iih Iheir 
tjmiiBy llic]r excrclud ont him, i 
Hr. RolaDd DiUer 


him UbcoIb. Thty hiTe been obliined e> a rteuU at the 
most painstiluoe rcseaxOt and their trusinonhineu is 
vouched for oa the hiehesl aiithociijr. 

LINCOLN A.NI» HIS BOY.S. 

It Erie a frequent custom with Lincoln, this of csrrylne 
bis childreii on hi$ shoulders. He rarely sueni doua street 
that ho did not have one of hie yoonyee hoys mouBted on 
>e ullof hie lone coat 
ker, and the spscies o 
dll sobbeu of ulh In 
lo was a neighbor of 
Ur. Lincoln, tells oee of the brat of the stories. He was 
called to the door ooe day by bearinf a peat noise of 
.diildrcB, and there was Mr. Lincoln stridlny hy with the 
boyi, both of whom were wailinc aloud. lYhy. Ur. 
LlncolB, what's the matter with theboysf" heeshcsl. 

“ Just sshat'e the nutter whh the whole world." Lincofai 
replied. ’* Tre |dI three wafatats, and each wants two." 
LINCOLN TO THE JURY 
Ur. T. W. S. Kidd says that he once heard s Uwycr 
opposed to lancola trylaf to coarince a Jury lhal precedcsit 
was superior lo law, and that enstom made thinjci Icnal in 
all cases. When Lincoln arose to answer him be toM the 
jury he would arpie his case in the same way. SaU hel 
“Old ’Squire lu<ly. from Menard, came Into my oAce 
and said, ’ Lincoln, I want your advice as a bwyer. Has 
s man whet'e been elteicd justice of the peace a riithl to 
issue a marriace license?’ I told him he bad not: when 
the old ’tquire threw himaeU hnek in hie chair rery india- 
nandy and said: ' Idncoln, I ihau(hi you was a lawyer. 
Now Bob Thomas snd me hsd s bet on this thinir, and we 
afreed to let yrm decide; hut If d.ie Is ymw tqiinwo I don't 
want it. tor I know a thenderin’ slyhi beucr, lor I hare 
been 'iquire now eijiht years and hare dooe ilall the time.'" 

HOW LINCOLN EARNED HIS FIRST fHiLlwkR 
'' Seward," he said, ’' dU you eeer hear how I catwed 
my first dollar? " 

“ No," aaid Mr. Seward. 

" Well,” repUed he, " I waa about el(hieen years ol a(e, 
and hclo«(ed, as you know, to what they calM down South 
the ' scrubs;' people who do not own land and slaver are 
nobody there; but we bad tucceeded In mialny, chirlly by 
mr labor, suScient produce, as I thought, lo justify me in 
takini it down tiM river to sell. After much persuasion I 
had got the cofusnt of my mother to go, end had «». 
structed a Ihs-boal large enough to take the few harrels of 
things we had gathered lo New Orleam. A steamer wm 
going down tlir river. 


St sny of the landings they neri 




on bostd. I was 
, and nonderiog whether I 
rore It in any part, when two 
to the shore in earrisgrs, snd 
singled out raior. and asked. 


looking at the different 
’Whoowissthb?' I a 
you,' aud one of them,' hke u and our trunks out to dtr 
etcamer? ’ ' Certainly,’ said E I waa rery glad to hare 
the chance of earning lomcthing, and eupposed that cjch 
of them would give me a oonple of bits. The iruoks were 
d themeelves on tliem, 
earner. They got on 
put them cei the deck 


The ei 


s hare f 


of them took from fab pocki 
threw It oh the bottom of the boat. I could scaieely bcherr 
my eyes aa 1 picked up the moiKy. You may diink it was a 
veey b'ttle thing, and in these days it aeenu to me Lkc a ut¬ 
ile, but It waa a most important inddeni la my life. IcouM 
•cueely credit that I, the poor boy, had eained a dullar lo 
lea than a day; that by honest nork I lud earned a dollar. 

I was a more hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time ” 
Tbo above entracts are taken from Ida Tarbell's " life 
of Lincoln '* which is compiled on an entirely new and 
oeiginal plan. 

. V, •'“’nr of each period 

lo Lincoln e life it toM by the pemuM muei eompcteni, 
from penmal acmiwtancc or by special study.» 
rslsic It. Mia Tarbell directs each wrha, and herself 
sappUes the coMiectlnglinlu lor the narrative. Thsmtteri, 
aks are thus gathered directly bom original sources, snd . 
much new informadon It lor tiM first time brought to light. 

LarasAnv Dicest reEdera will find in Enothrr column 
of this nage an atuEctivE InfawA"—* -k.-s _!ii 1 
le thra to CEEsmao this vbIi 


•«(alon'7TBg 


The Graphic Life Story of One of the FEW Great 
Men the World Has Produced 


GF.ST READERS 

Special Introductory Olfor—H$duc»d Prico—£aty Instalment Payments 
This is not an ordinary biography; no dull ycrital of hisiory confronts you, bui on ihc 
contrary the real, live, breathing Ijncoln is portrayed wiih such in tniensely human in¬ 
sight as an intimate friend ofUnroln might have had. The reader is irantponed back to 
every stirring scene of the great American’s eniire career, and shown ihe innermost 
corners of his strong, rugged personaliiy . 

IDA M. TARBELL’S NEW AND COMPLETE 

Life of Abraham Lincoln 

While it has alt the fascination of a great historical novel, every detail of the histo.^ _ 
given with thoroughness and accuracy, and more than this, nearly every page presenta 
new facts snd dde lights on Lincoln’s life, hitherto unpublished. This is a leading feature. 



Exquisitely Made 
One of the choicest products 
of the hoolcnMkcr'i art. 

Blading 

The volumes are hound in 
rich red T (loth, utks and 
dewgM In geU, gilt tops, lilk 


The paper ia of unusually 
choice quaBly, highly calen¬ 
dered ; the type is (leaf and 
of ample lise, the margins are 

Illustrations 

The wurk is brishly illus¬ 
trated with htif-concs, photo- 
gravuica, fnxitispieces, etc. 
pthertd from original sourccr. 
In s Box 

The volumes are each wrapped 


THE late CHARLES A. DANA, 

iotinutely uiocUtnl with Unedn m Aintiuit Seerm^of Wat, aelecteil « The Early Life of LtfKoIn,’' the 
fir»» Tolume of thii wotk ai omi or me t«m booki tNoitrtMAiLB TOBvsay owi or am^ucan oaioiN. 

Features Making this the Greatest Picture of Lincoln 

•< Souther life ofUncoki gives us to riridaoimpwsiioii of the true grestnemof the man. ’•—/f'.idrejne 7 Tm«. 

Wealth y eaductve MEleriol . Hundreds of oewly Show. The True Llncoln-Mylha DUyrwved, 


bog ibecelctH 


cbn^BfeomiWDa hlany popular dclutioos aboot Lincoln such Es the elory 


Pmiuslow of intereertns Ptetwreo. The ii 


H^lng fartImileE of LhKoln’e school ess 
u.-published pnrtnlu, documents. End sci 
rccr Irum boyhood lo the While House. 


I Tarbell sp 


n of labor on thii wx 


B- spooding with his friends and rehtiTes, aod thus compil. 
ing an abtolauly new and original work. 

St ^rittfH that it it at ahtriing at a utvtl ti the ytyngetl rtaJtrt; st atrurate 
that it taabUt ail tt talk with ttttfidtnct and inttliigeste ts Linttln and tbt tUrring 
events $f his time, 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO DIQEST READERS 

Bclic-ing ihst good bonks are Urgely sold through the pereonal recofflinenditioni of their owoeii, we 
r to diatnfaim a ^ sett of tha walk among the repmentaiive book loven who read Tni LtniAtT 
DmitY, to we offer afew hundred sets at the ./mWfnirsdWrss^ prire of «to (Regular Price, lie), pay. 

able Si down and fi per month._' » s/r r-r 

Sign snd null ui the coupon opposite 
and vre will rend you the set free for 
eaamination. If unmoifoctary, ce- 

LINCOLN HISTORY 
SOCIETY 

log Euat aa4 St., New York 

re^lfcEe^B^Sko^^ 


Lfaeola lieiory Society, sag sfu 





pabitcniloe whan wrtUog to ndvarUssra. 
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Pears’ 

soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 
use Pears’. Give it time. 


(S Girls 
I Who 
IpEiBnBB Love 
Miisic 

III' I Can secure a 
year’s or six months’ tuition with or 
without board at the New England 
Conscrvator)% Boston, at the expense ol 

THE LADIES* HOME JOURNAL 

For particular* address 

Th« Cttrtls Psabliahlngf Compuar. Phils^elphl* 


Dividends Are Gviaranteed 

of at least six (6) per cent, pet annum on all stock that is purchased in the Radne Knitting 
<'o.,of Radne, Wis.. the well known makers of the widely advertised RACINE KEhT and 
RACINE brand of hosiery and underwear. Stock in this successful concern is now being 
sold at par value. Ten Dollars (.<101 per share (full paid and non assessable) to prpjnde for 
further extension of business and lo make customers and advertiser* of all stockholders. 
For this reason it u preferred to disperse the stock among as many people as possible, 
rather than among a few large purchasers. 

The officers of this company peisonally guarantee an annual dividend of six per cent. 
In view of past earnings and with increased faciKtte*. there is no reason why dividends 
.shuttld nut far exceed the guaranteed amount. 

The product of the Racine Knitting Co. Is sold by mail order methods ^rect to the 
consumer. The business has outgrown tw infuncy. the experimental stage b past, the 
company b splendidly eqmpped and working on a proven polky. F.very feature ts endoised 
by recognized authorities. The officers of the com|>any ^ve an unqualified wrsonal 
guarantee that annual dividends of at least six per cent, per annum shall be paid in semi¬ 
annual Lnstalroents on the first days of Jinoary snd July of each year. 

Thb b AN UNUSUALLY SAFE. SURE INVESTMENT FOR CONSERVA- 
TIVE PEOPLE. We refer you to any commercial agency or hank for a statement of our 
financial responsibility. SEND FOR OUR THOROUGHLY EXHAUSTIVE PROS* 
PECTUS giving a complete statement of our plans in detail. Address 

HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., Racine KnilHng Co., Racine, Wis. 

N.B.-We want local salesman to represent our line. 


Just A New Plate Attachment 

^ For the No. 3. Folding Pocket Koduk ^ 

(Jut PRACTICAL REASONABLE il 

to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 


Enables the owner to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 
u.se both film and plates. 

HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS 

Plate AiuclMMol .nd -SI. Holder.. fiT-OS C*ialo*.e .nd drrulw Ire. horn y.Mir 

C. P. OOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, gx EAST UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK 


Beadei* of T*u urxaaaT Uioi*r sra saxee t 


L Individual Communion 

^ Outfiu. 


« tbs pubucauoo when writing t< 
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If my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 
trouble with them. 




I SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT I 
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Reward of Merit. 


A Hew Catarrh Core Secnrei National 
Popularity in Leu than One Year. 

TlircMM^hant • icrral ullnn nt rlicbtjr mllMao It la a 
dMprraca «tru(Klr to tvctin* «T«n ft ncuKOitloii for ft 
now artlcl* tojiAjr DoUilnjrnf ochloTlnit poptilor foTor. 
•imI )'«t wltlilo one ye«r bUiftrt'i Cfttarrii Toblcu. U>o 



t UUOUglKMIl 

the Unltod RUtM ftBd CftOftdft. 

To bo turr ft Iftitt* ftmounl of ftdTerttsInic wax aeccft. 
■arjr in tho flrat Inataooo to brlOK the remady to the 
fttlootton of the public, but eTeryooe famlllnr witli 
the aub>ecl knowa that advertlainit aloae never made 
aay art Icie peritMUHOIly uicceeaful. It moat bare la 
addllloo abaolute, undeniable nwiil, and Ihli the oew 
catarrh cure certainty poaeeaawi Id a marked deitre* 
Pbyaldaaa who formerly depended upon lahalera. 
apraya and local waabea or olotmeiita, now uae 
nuiart'a Catarrh Tableta bccauae, aa one of the moat 


all the really affldeot catarrh nime- 
dtaa, auch aa rad (pim, blood root and alndlar anti. 
aeptica. 

They contain no cocnJne nor opiate, and are (rfren 
to little chndreo with entire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. RetUltrr. of COrlorton. Ky, aayi: *' I inf. 
fared from mlarrb In my head and throat every fall, 
with aloppam of the now and Irrltatlnn In tiui throat 
affectloit my voice and often eztendinie to theatom- 
ach.wualngcatarrhofthestomach, Ibooithtallfty 
oent packace of Htuart'a Catarrh Tableta at my di 
Klet'a. carried them In ray pocket and used them 
faillifutly. sod the way In which they cleared my head 
and tbrnat waa certainly remarkable. I had no ca¬ 
tarrh last winter and aprioit and oonilder rayarl~ 
tirely free from any catarrhal trouble.** 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of WheelInK, W. Va,, writes: 
*' t suffered from catarrh nearly my whole life i 
last winter niy two ctalMren also sulTfred from 
tarrluil colds and sore throat so much they were 
of echool a larire portion of the winter. My brother 
who wascuredof catarrhaldeafneaa by using Miiait's 
Oatarrb Tableu nnred roe to try them so much I did 
so and am truly thankful for what they hare 
for royaelf and my chlldron. I always kiw-p a b 
the tableu In Uie house and nt the lint appearai 
a cold or sore throat we nip It In the bud and L-atarrh 
Is tto longer a iuniseboUl allllction wHh us.*‘ 

Full sixed packages of Stuart's Caiarrh Tableu are 
sold for fifty ceouat all dntggiiia. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catarrh n 
free Address. P. A, Stuart Co, Marahall. MIcb 


(All commnaicatloDa (or this Department should 
be addressed : "Cbcsa Editor. LlTEkagr 
DtCEST.*'] 

PfObtem 637. 

By Gcorcc j. SlJtTFR. 

Second Prise, T*e /tamfiKjJand Hieksitt Prob- 



Pfoblcm 638. 

By W. J. Fvitg. 

»i4Q|il|iPiksjiP6ijBKj;b7;A 

White mates la two moves. 

Problem 639. 

Composed for The Litihadv Duiut 
B y II. W. Rarrv. Baeton. Mass. 
BIsek-Two Pieces. 
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Dry Smoke 


White Eight Pieces. 

iH.Bi; «; yps: eK.S«;4kj;«i KyPi 


Elui'Gome. 

By E. H. B- V. Woelpkhiw 
b p r: 4 K 3; qibj i ipji 
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will tlup C. O. i>. to any stuioo in the Usiied Suiet lot 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

lias «8-ln. lids oven ITzikgn. I» mlloo reservoir, large warolngdoert, duplex 
gmie, htirns woo.| or coal. wHrhs 400 Ihs., UnnI ihrougbuut with ashestoa. 
ODAKAyrTKEU Tf» BE AS BEPKESEMTEC. Write (or free descriptlvft 
circuUrs and testimonials from parties In your "^lon wmi are using 

WM. O. WILLARD, Dept. i?. 6»9 4 th St., St. Louis,*MO 

Esadera of Tna LfTBsaav Disbst are asked to mentlot 



THE WONDERFUL 

SipKoiv Pipe 

Sold by Mail, $1.00 (delivered) 

No salln can lesch the tobacco—siphon pervtau k. 
fowl id^ys dry. 'be rriixihiiig aiomi of 

No hesrlborn or lobKcn-hufl ever tolluo. Ils um. 
Blowing Ihrougb the Mem cleans the lesrrvoi,. It 
canbsd.ine ahile imoliier 

It mskes pipe.unuklne nondnjulioa., heesuu It 
Slliwds s clean, cool, whoTesosw imohc. A leM con- 
vtjMVs, nnd "money back If not uiinfaciory" clinebes 

* French Brier, with alominom siphon and 

Ameelcan smher, horn ue rubber Mem, A hambomn 
pipe In nvery way. 

tl 00 b, malL Money chterhiHy ifiurned If 
diSSallllsd. // la ^ewJ/ mr./e /ar J«#J/r/. 
THE SIPHON TOBAOOO PIPE COMPANY 
Room D, ii Broadway, New York, 



for this unique book, 
have faith enough (money back if you 
want it) to accept our offer to send 
Out family case containing 

1 Year’s Supply 

for the iveracc funalj od receipt of 

One Dollar 


A. P.W. Piper Co., 29 Coionie St., Albany, N. Y. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


REDUCED TO $3^ 


Remarkable Invention of an Ohioan that Guarantees Perfect Health, Strength and 
Beauty to Every User, and Cures Without Drugs, All Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neuralgia, Blood and Kidney Troubles, 
Weakness, and the Host Obstinate Diseases, by Nature’s 
Method of Steaming the Poisons out of the System. 

Men and Woman Are Catting Rich Sailing Tham. Read Special Offer Below. Write at Once. 
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[Fi’bruiiry S. 1})02 


Solutioa ol Problems. 

No, 

K«r-movr. H-B 7. 

No, 6}i. 

Q—KX 14 Q 1 P ch P-Q n 4. nunc 

*■ Ki’kI * K-V4 («u«» ’■ 

. —^ K-Qt o»p. <n« i« 

*■ K * P K X Ki 



* K1-B6 


Kt ■ B « ch ’ 
’■ K X P 



s;olved b)r M. W. H.. Univerxitr «t Virelnlx; 
the K*v. t. W. B,, Beihlehnm. Pn-; C. K. Oldbxm, 
Uoundxvtile. W. Vn.; M. Marble. Worc«>t«r, 
Mau.; (be Ker. U. Uobba, New Orleam; F. & 
Fereuoin, HIrmloKbam. Ala.; A Knight. Hlllx. 
boro. Tex.; the Kev. J. U. Law. Walltalla, !>. C., 
"W. W. h,, Kaodotph-Macon Sjyatem. Lynehtaurg. 
Va.; Dr. J. H. 8.. Geneva, N. Y.; J. B. Wharton, 
Sherman, Tex.; O. C. Piikin.Syraeuae. N. Y.j W. 
B. Griffin, Kanaaa City, Mo.; A. M. Hughletl, Gal- 
lon-ny College, Searcy. Alk.j F. W. Louac, Con¬ 
cordia College, Fort Wayne. Ind.; K. II. K., Uni- 
varaltyol VifginU; L. ,R.. Corning, Ark.; W. W. 
H., Wylhevllle. Va. 


«ye lonlyl; The Kev. S. M. Morion, D.n.. Rfflng- 
bam. III.; I. il. Louden, HloomioKton, Ind.; W. j. 
Funk, Brooklyn; B. M. Hudaon, scale Normal 
and Training SchooL PUllabnrg, N. Y.; P. Hub¬ 
bard, Clovlnnali; W, H. Sexlon, Detroit; P. K. 
Kapler, Mobile. 

Ojl (only): a. Patleraon, Winnipeg, Can. 

Comroenla 1*30): -Very gond'Wi, D.; -A high- 
grade ..er"-r. S. F.; -Reflecta credit on the old 
Maaler*—A K.; "Oneof the beat and bardeat ».era 
.that ynn have publiabed’ J. G. L.; "A beauty 
with a WemUh”—J. H. S.i -Did you notice the 

eatiOK'—J.E. W.; -Flne'-U. C. P.; -Refined and 
anh|le--W. E. O.; -The complicationa growing 
out of the vanoua poallionaot the Bare remark. 
able--A. M. il.;-A ftae compoaltlon, aomewbat 
marred by duala-—S. .M. M.; 'Good; very fine 
varlBiiaaa--J. il. L. 

(tit): - A fine and difficult poallion, uitb only 
one flaw" G. D.; -Except the dualis It atandx the 
teat"—F. S. F.; “Heautiful and Ingenlona*—A K.; 
-Provea the oame of ita CDoatructor to be a mia- 
p imer"—J. O L.r "A model ol lie kind *—J. H. S,; 
-Very line --C. €. P.; -A lop-notcher'-W. K G. 

Concerning Ajo, a number of aolvera went 
aatray with U—B j. and R -B j. A little more 
atudy nillahow them that neither of Iheae movea 
wUldu. 

In additton to thoae reported, W. W. R., W. J. 
F., K. Meyeraon, New Britain Cbeiuwc-lub. New 
Uritaia, Coon.; A. O. Jonea Boxendan, Mont : K. 
Dana. Weaifleld, N. J.. got try and tit; J. M. Fen¬ 
wick. Laramie. Wyo., 6u}. 


In the Morgan-Htadgea game, Black’a tth move 
laKt-Q T. 


Of Intereai to Clergymen, 

Thmuanda of acholarly cleiCTiBen and other Bible 
Bludcnta, wlHiae pasloral or lay duties debar theni from 
mlnale auidy ol the preckiut Hoak. will reioice ia iba £a- 
potltor'a Oteek Teaumeai anaoun^ ^ Dodd, Mead tt 
Co., Ncn Yofk. It puts them In poneulon of die mala 
remltt of aach mlaulc and critkal study la a very freih, io. 
ten^ng. and cmvcnieBt nj. The ^bliabcn offer to 
LiTaNAhV UtoaxT reader. **|Wo»e to any 


B Now We Have It I 

A Parfect flqaaeu Stam Cook 
WIthdoorj. Large meal cooked 
one burner. WooSerful aavine ol 
and labor, Doori alcam Ughl. 
burnt fiogera. No biting top dl 
Dot ID get at the lower ones. \t 
gauge on outrids. Sptdal raU ... 
ten daya^Agcnta wanted, aalary 

«HN) STEAM COoITeII CO., jo OnUT^ ByrTTSefe^O.’ 


n: 


know that nino-tcnlh.*^ of tlie readers of tliis advertisement 
would immediately heeome my pupils if I could but devise 
a way of convincing them that my sy.«tem of Physiological 
E.xereise will do all 1 claim for it arid is something new, genuinely 
siijx^rior. safer, more scientific and nvtional than any other ever 
liC'fore devised. 

.M}' syfltfm pmdiicoti lirsitby men, women and eliildren. It 
embodies the ideal principles of attalulnff and iiiaiiilalning the 
liigheel conception of perfect manhood and wnnianhond. If 
■ w a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed I will 
not only guarantee a magnificent mtigrtiiardevelo|>tuent and 
improtx-d physique, but with it a coiidiiion of vigorous 
health scarcely dreamed of by hitherto weak or partially 
developed men or wuiuen. No drugs—no urtiOcial stimn- 
iaiits—no pepsin or digestive bittera are needed by my 
pupils. I give you an appetite always ready for meal-time, 
and a digestive apparatus able and willing to assimilate your 
food and fill your vedns with pure rich blootl, a heart strong 
and vigorous to pump that blooti to every part of the body, 
lungs that supply to the full the oxygen needed, and nervea 
o true and kivn tliat daily work is a pleasure and the capacity 
physical and mental exertion proportionately increased.. Your 
sleep shall be sound and dn^amk^is and the morning light shall find you equipped for the 
duties of life as you never weiv before. 

All this have I done for thousands. I can do it for you, becausi- my system is based 
upon natural laws, as rational and logical as thoei’ that govern the universe. 



1 should like t<i have you take my woni for it, hut do not .ask 
it—instead, 1 offer and -shall continue to do so, the indisputable 
and unparalleled testimony of prominent American citizens. 



Mr. C. O. I’ronsp, a leading atf-riuv ..f H.ipkiiisville, Ky., 
writes under date of Octobers, l£Ail : 

"Allow ms to (hank y<m for your 
paattwD maatlia aa-l for your Inatruellonn, 
beeo to m* one of the rtebeat blraainga ifaai 
ever received. At Ibe lime of begloolOK 
daeal was simply s oervoue wreck-wa« I'-'n 
pated ami safferiag lalesarly wllb lodigr-- 
lion; waa esaily overtaxed when aUemptiox 
work of any kind and aermed almost 
poawlble Io recuperate without leavtog 
for moDtlM all mental sod pbyaicsl laix,r, 
but tbanki to you, I waa enabled without 
medictne of any deacriptinn (aomeililnc I hud 
not done for over two years) to keep up « nh my 
work and at tlie same time Incn-aae my weixht and general health 
nntil now—only two uiontha-l foe! like a iiew n:ao. am bealltiy, 
atrong and tireleas. Sow 1 do nut kmm how to be tired, an the 
exmeiae you give aeenia to rest me Inau-ail of tiring-lt acta tike a 
stimulant on a tired body. 

•'It does me a great deal of good totny lliiil I bnvefnrgolleo llte 
taste of ’ Fepatn ' and aiirb other medlrlnea for a weak -•toiiiacb or 
digestive organa, and tliat / eof onpffoiip fu-iin/. I ran lii-a.rtil>' 
reoomiiiend your aytiem of exenSao to any one that ae»ire« a good 
pliyalca] condition—a condlllun Ibat Klien Hie mind le 1 1 ml and 
needs the night's rest, restful sleep will be the rewuni 

" I will Uka plaanura in answering any ooireapoodence tliat will In any wise help yon along tlto road to 
niceeaa and some unfortunate to Ihe read of liealth.- 


My systciu is taught by mail only and with perfect niiccfse, n-qtiircs no appsrattu 
whatever and but a few minuioa time in ytiur ow ii nxiiu just before retiring, and it is the 
unh- line which docs noi overtax the heart. I shall b<‘ pleasetl to send yon free valuable 
illfonnatinn and detailed utilline of my system, its principles and effects, logetlier with 
testimonial leitcns from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 

361 Western Book Bldg. Chicago. 111. 

ar Dioaar are aaed to msotkm tbs pubUeaUoo wbMi wiiUng to advarttsers. 
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He he^d sma^ll skill d* horse plcsh 
who bought* & goose ho ride onVDonThake 
ordinary soo^ps 





*Hig Four 

Not only operatet In Ohio, 
Indiana, Illlnoli and Kentucky, 

2A00 Miles 


is SAPO L_1 <3 ^ 

»Tryo^ca.ke o|'iha.nd be convinced.— 


of tlie best constructed 
and finest equipped rail¬ 
road in America, but 
also maintains magnifi¬ 
cent through train ser¬ 
vice in connection with 
tlic New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, and 
other roads. 

Writ* far foldrrs, 
ff'mrrrm J. Lgneh, W. P. Vrppa. 

CincnrwATi, O, 


P ENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
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Mexico and California. 
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, Alcohol, Opium, 
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FOOD WILL DO IT 

Ma<ie Over a Man of 6o. 


Food that win put the vigor of life into a man 
of sixty is worth knowing^aljout. Mr. Chas. K, Allen 
of syJ> Master St., rhiiadelphia, Pa., saja, “Five 
years ago at the age of fifty-nine I was advised by 
a friend to adopt rolled oats for my breakfast diet in 
the place of white bread. 1 followed the advice with 
some benefit, but was still troubled with heart weak¬ 
ness and general debility, requiring medicine from 
time to time; the bowels were alto alTected to an extent. 

About six months ago while still half sick and very 
weak I commenced to use Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food and soon noticed an improvement in my general 
health, with the gradual disappearance of nnfavoraUe 
symptoms. Heart palpitation tlecreased and a new 
feeling of vigor manifested itself In various ways. 
Tonics were no longer needed, bowels became natural, 

a great degree, to the vigor of ndddlc age. There has 
also been a gain in flesh, my weight having increased 


You are w 


e if you desire to 


Thin Wash Materials 

For Waists and Gowns 

A very large variety of new designs and 
color combination arc shown in these fine, 
sheer fabrics for summer and evening wear. 

Embroidered Swisaes < white and colered) 

Printed Linen Lawns 

Printed DImItlea 

Fancy Qrenadlnea and Cottons 

PUIn and Fancy Silk and Linen Batistes 

French and Japanese Weeh SUks 

Batiste Brillante 

Also a most comprehensive line of medium 
and heavy weight wash fabrics for skirts and 
suits of all kinds. 

MailerJert Mtvt wr J>romft atuntieit, 

James McCutcheon & Co. 

•■Tb, Uin Slore. " H W. IM St. N. V. 







Rheumatism 


A lawyer in Qiicag;o, 
IlL, writes: 

"At intervals I have had 
very distressing attacks of 
this disorder. At the sug¬ 
gestion of a friend, my 
physician prescribed Tar- 
tarlithine. The recovery 
was rapid, and it is the only 
remedy 1 can find th at does 
not interf ere with my di¬ 
gestion.” 

Stnd for our Froo PamphM, Mt- 
in$ you how to curo Hhoumafitm. 
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Why Jle Fat 

When There ii a New Home Treat* 
ment That Quickly Seduces 
Weight to Normal Without 
Siet or Medicine and • 



e.nd despwr a^re close ofRlnTTry iMn 
your next* house-clea^ninjg*3@®^^i4^a^ 
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Germany 

England 

and 

America 


Have Combined 
to Publish 



SF^EZCIAI- 
irsiTRODUCTORV 
OF*F*ER 


THE HISTORY of the WORLD 


By Dr. H. F. HELMOLT 

Tbt EinlfMat G«faun ScIwTar «ad Hbiorfakn. 

To be Complete in Eight Volumes. Volume I Now Ready 


THE Not simply a bare record of dates, statistics, or events, but the Human Race—its de- 
PLAN velopment, civilization, culture, institutions, and its inHuence upon the World’s History. 

Sufficiently simple, plain and entertaining for the school-boy, and yet profound, schol¬ 
arly, and comprehensive enough for the most learned. 

THE includes the small as well as the great nations; the oceans, and their com- 
roercial and political influence upon the bordering nations; physical, as well 
as political History; begins with the earliest prehistoric discoveries, closes 
with the latest political events; follows the Westward course of empires, yet b^ins , 
with the New and ends with the Old World; proves many important facts by rhmm 

Geology as well as History. 

YOUR OP- Examine Vol. 1 , and if not satisfactory, return at our expense. i « 

DODT1INITV EaP*’"' print, illustrations (many in colors), maps, inscrip- 
KUKiurNiiY tions, etc., .show the highest degree of excellence. The 

bindings—a genuine English liuckram, t6.oo per volume, or a rich *" "*■ 

American Russia, >7.00 per volume—are in their excellence in keep¬ 
ing with the character of the work. 


A Shakespearean Classic 

FREE 



. CrItkaJ < 

" IMpfflo 

IS?*: 

u ~ w" will for. 

> you an elaruilly piiniM copy of 

“Shakespeare, the Man.” 

br WiUtar Thl* brlllUnl luid unlqiir 

fm»T It told by oll,«- pii hi labor, at M mala a copy. 
Wlin It «a will amd a flaa photoirniTure plate of 
Sbakmpmra. and a oobanl rhroaiailc plale rvp- 
nwnllnc a mom. from obe of Ui« playa. and liinti 
racardlnie the aludy nt Ibe playa. W e make Ihia 

nilwIiaiMbe baal ShakaapMra avar%iMlabe«. 
and It la made only b> rrliahle iiirn aiwl «'.nion. 
Bend name awl aildreaa and all canU la ataaipa 
to pay pnataxe. Meatloa Tna l.iTaa«aT Uinan- 
wlwo wrllln*. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETV (Dept. E) 

yS Fifth A.caiM. ISaw Varfc. 


CANCER 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIVM 


DRS. W. C. DRbWN « SON. No. Adama. Haaa. 


“I Thompson'* Eyo Waior 




THE WESTERN. 


A COLLEr.E AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD. OHIO. 

Beautiful and heallhfnl location, one 
hoiif fiom Cincinnali, on Mnnon and 
Vandalla Kijirbid routes. Full Claim. 

■cal couriicii and many rlertivcs; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lee- 
tureis. Campui of ^>5 acre.: and 
Special atiention to physical culluie. 
Fiiriy sevcmh year began Si-p1. 11, 
i(;ni, Numlicr limited. Address 


LKIIJV S. McKF.E. Pli.l)., rrtnJent. 



Beaden ot Tax LmaaBT Dtoavr are asked to laeatloo the publlcatloo when writing to advertisats. 
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The Best Shakespeare 

at Half-Price for a Limited Time 

This edition of Shakespeare will interest you. Not only does it 
excel in ai-airaty. dearness and convenienee of arrangement, but in re¬ 
gard to price, it costs less than half what any other tirst-class edition 
costs. The Coupon will bring you a set for examination, and one 
dollar a month will keep it. 



S5< Alr^nd“T5?r Gssls 

Tbmby RadacInK Oas fUtU 89:( 

Ite. 7» |»w^. J|l .«• 



Seta la 13 Htaaiaae Volaaet. TON paget. Slit at Valaaft, « x g) |ack«* 

The New Intern action BlI Edition 

This edition of Shakespeare stands based on three centuries of 
searching criticism. It indicates the high-water mark of Shakespear¬ 
ean scholarship. It contains the famous Cambridge text, which has 
been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To this text 
has been added Prefaces; copious Critical Comments taken from the 
works of great Shakespearean scholars ; full Glossaries defining every 
difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear 
every otScure passage. There are over »oo illustrations, many of 
them being full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on 
Japan vellum, included with the set is a complete Llfeof Shakespeare 
by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by 
Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shake¬ 
speare’s works are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. 
The volumes are efcgantly bound in cloth or half-leather, stamped in 
gold. A set is a complete Shakespearean library. 


firt fl«w. «.» 


Bright’S Disease and 
Diabetes in Life Insnrance 


Thoasandtof men are now in danger (ram 
these disca.ses withont knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable (act. Year after year the number 
of men who are terrified by learning, on ap. 
plying (or life insurance, that they are vic¬ 
tims. IS enormous. They had no bint of their 
condition, until the rigid examination re¬ 
vealed it. 

This stealthiness is the terrible (catore of 
these diseases. To most men the annonnee. 
ment of their condition comes as a death 
warrant. 

Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat, 
ment has. brought radical and permanent 
a host of cases (or whom the best 
ins could do nothing. The paUents 
been mainly persor.s of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 

Our single aim is that persons afflicted 
threatened with these diseases will Invcs.. 
gate our claims. We have seen and we know 
that our treatment offers the sufferer a hope 
that con be found nowhere else In the worfd. 

Write for a copy of our History of Cores 
and how to scenre a definite analysis. Dr. 
Tompkins’ analyses and diagnoses always 
made without charge. 

,TmsAI» fwHs fa. kne.r I. tIM Iraslas;. fir 
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Entire Sets Sent on Approval 

The firsl edilion—which was sold i( Mf-price for inlroducfory ptirposes— 
was closed out Iasi inontli, but orders continued to conieiii by every mail. 
We felt that we could not disappoint those who sent their orders in go^ faith 
espMting to secure a set al tlie introductory prices, so we have ordered a new 
edition, which will be sold at half-price, ami on the easy payment plan—$ I 
a month. The new edition is in evetv w.iv a splemlid specimen of modem 
tNxdim.iking. The special prices are $22 00 for ■ Mt In half leather, 
and $18 00 for a aet In cloth— about one-half the regular subscription 
prices. You may pay in little payments of $i .oo a month. The Coupon 
will bring you a set lor examination (expreaa prepaid by ua), and 
if not satisfactory may be returned at our expense without costing 
you a cent. 

ITDir’ir We«Ut<«<ifrcesritheachMtirflhi<e<iTlieii>n>mnleieTe|Mcil . 

tnkileSh^oipeare'spliyiliormiiKjH^viilumelaiJ a Phnul ^ 

way «<)iul la * Cnnmdaiice. inil n® Coaeanljince can he pordiased foe leu , 

Ihu Aboo. The Method of Study lor each pUy U invaluable Is itudoiti. / 

B<aMti/ul Sptttmtn Pagtt Stn! en Rtfmtti. 

The Urwiversity 
Society 

75 Fifth Avenve. New York 



Beodara of TXx LrnnuaT O 


New Lights on the 
Scientific Sources of Character 
and on Character Training 

^ LL the aublle and occull. as ivell aa the 
** educational and outride agendea that 
^ tall upon the development of ctiarac- 
ler. are exhaustively considered in Dr. Al¬ 
fred T. Schofield's new book "The Springs 
of Character." and the tremendous responsi¬ 
bility of alt those concerned with character 
forming Is startlingly brought out. Dr. 
Scholleld's study gives a striking piesenta- 
lon of the sdcntlflc foundations of charac¬ 
ter and of the principles of character training. 


Tiir St. Ltmij Glvie-Dtme<ralixy\ ; ‘•There 
Is deep (asdnation In Dr. Schofield's study.*' 
Bio, etoth, itidoM and bibliography. Prico, 
SI.30, not Poitago, lie. 

FUNK & WAONALLS COMPANY, Piiba., 

30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Great Thoughts Grandly Spoken 

“ Modern E^loqvience ” 

<• T N the** volnme*, the Honorabk Thomas B. Reed has,” aa Secretary of State John Hay well said. “ gained the same eminence as 
X editor that he already enjoyed as orator." Aa the Editor-In-Chief he has wrought from metal which he knew. Himself a master 
among master minds, in daily contact with the makers of our political, literary, commercial and social history, he brought to h» editorial 
work that surety of judgment bom of familiarity, and a complete mastery of its possibilities. Mr. Keed enlisted, as only he could, the 
assistance of men of international fame and splendid resources. Hie mere physical labor of examining thousands of possible speeches, 
sddres.ses and lectures was enormous. 

Besides the Editors and the Committee of Selection, a large number of collaborators were enlisted, at home ana abroad, in the task 
of interviewing great speakers and thinkers in person, and gaining access to unpublished and ordinarily Inaccessible records. This 
neceasiuted stupenilous effort and labor, seemingly endless time, and expenst. unprecedented in the history of book-making, save nerhapw 
in such monumental works as the Britannka and Century Dictio nary. lint this infinite care, and disregard of expense, made Modern 
Eloquence, as Colonel McClure, the Nestor of American Journalism, says, “ The choicat set of books in my library.” 


After-Dinner Speeches 



been given expteai 


( Votuma /, //, ///.) 

These three volume* of the library contain the 
iniquely comprehensive collection of the ihoughu and * 
prandial orators ever published. About the Banquet-Board, ivo less 
than in the Koruro. the great thoughts of the masters of the world have 
been given expression. By them parties and policies have often been 
made and unmade. By them also the diner* and 
later the world have be^ given the inside view of 
gigantic enterprise, herculean effort, and sublime 
achievement. In periods, sdniiliani with wit, a 
Choate forged new and stronger links In English 
and American unity. The sUver-tongned Grady 
rent ihecnrtain of sectional prejudice, and brought 
the Puritan and Cavalier inioacommon.congenia] 
brotherhood. In these psgea living men speak living ihonghu In a 
living tongue. iVt sit at a tanjtut-iaarJ taitA a Aait»/ tftaAtrt tht 
like e/ wAkA tAe xtearU Aai never seen. A* Congressman laindis, 
of Itidiana, says of these voinmes: “We behold the galleries radiant 
with fair women. We bear the shouts, and the air peals with 
laughter—then comes a pause—a shock—the lightning of wit, and 
the thunder of applauae; men and women rise, aparkUng glasses 
soar— Tlodern Eloquence transports ua, and ’ we are there.* ” 

Every speech is reproduced aa given, with all the Introductory re¬ 
marks. We have the “applause," the ” cheera " and tb* “ laughter" 

Great Addresses 

{Volumes VII, VIII, IX.) 

These three volumes contain one of the most unique features of 
this most unique work. The addresses deHvered at great celebra¬ 
tions, or under the stimulus of great public Interest, aru often an 
epitome of history, or incidents and periods In our national life. 
Phillips Brooks, the well-beloved, brings the Great Emancipator home 
to us In the "Character of Abraham Lincoln”; 
Henry Van Dyke’a ” Book, Literature and People,” 
and Balfour'a "The Pleasure* of Reading,” would 
alone be sufficient for the bookman, but there are a 
score or two just as good. The range of this work 
JjV is the marvel of those who read it. For here we 
have Newell Dwight HiUis* “ The Pulpit in Modem 
lifeCardins! Gibbons’ “ Supremacy of the Catho- 
Be Rdigton,” while Cardinal Manning, with bis fine, broad view, dis¬ 
cusses tbs ” Persecution of the Jew*;” Blaine, the idol of a decade 
in American paiilkal life, in one of his greatest moments of Insnira- 
tion, gives os his grand delineation of "Garfield, the Man and the 
Patriot,” while a few pages further on la found Rufus Choate's Im¬ 
mortal epic, '• On the Death of Daniel Webster.” So on—end on 
—we might go until we had named the major part that is conceded 
great and sroithy in our national literature. Every address is com¬ 
plete. An editorial note gives the time, the piece and the circum¬ 
stance of its delivery. 



Classic and Popular Lectures 

(Volumes IV, V, VI.) 

•■XtS’ The lecture pistfomi has l>een the vantage-ground from which 
masterful men nave moulded the thoughts of their time and pre¬ 
pared for |x>stenty s belter, a cleaner, a grander wotW to live in. 
In the three volumes of Modern Eloquence devoted to lectures, 
among other deligliis, we travel " Dark Coniinenia ” with Stanley, 
and listen spelihound to Wendell Phillips leaching 
os to know the greatest of bis race—■* Toussaint 
L’Ouvenure.” We listen to Genera] flordon tell 
us that pathetic story of the " I-ast Days of the | 

Confederacy,” and speculate with George M. Searle, 

"Are the naneU Habitable?” We niher new 
ambitions and strength and purpose as Edward W. 

Bok gives us bis" Keys to Success,” or we lake to 
heart the humanity of Robert Collyer's "Clear Grit.” IngersoU 
gives ns a better appreciation of immortal Shakespeare. In an idle 
hour we recall with Major Pond " Memories of the Lyceum." and 
have a laugh with Josh BiBings on " Milk," or Robert Jones Bur- 
delt’s " Rise and Fall of the Moustache." We glean the wisdom 
of our lime that lies within these pages and hold fellowship with the 
orators of our mother tongue, without creed or prejudice. Many of 
the lectures have never before been put Into type. Nearly all 
have the benefit of the author's revision. 

Anecdote, Repartee, Reminiscence 

(Volume X.) 

This volume stands alone and superb among the ten volumes of 
ibe set. Every means whkh ingenuity could devise, and splendid 
resources make possible, were exhausted to make ihii collection 
absolutely represent alive of the best in American anecdote, repartee 
and reminiscence. This volume is compiled from exclusive sources 
to which only men in the positions of the Editor- 
in-Cbief and his associates could have access. 1 lere 
are fine stories for the clergyman, statesman, diplo¬ 
mat, banker, businesa man, physician—in fact, for 
men in all ctffllngs and In every walk in life. 

Anilytlcal, Subject aid Coacordaace Index 
This volume contains, also, a complete analyti¬ 
cal subject and concordance Index, so that it 'is possible to refer 
insunily to any speaker, topic, time or place. 


(n 



SPECIAL OFFER. 

A large, handsome portfolio, containing ii sampli 

gravures and ebromatk plates and 8o specimen pages ol_ 

iant After-l>inner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses. Anecdotes, 
etc., win be sent, free of charge, on request. With this we 
will also submit a special propositibn which easily w 
place this great work in your possession. 

John D. Morris A 

& Company 

IIOI CHESTNUT 
STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Thesc thirty-two intereiftiiiy rolitmrn provide the way (or all to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the utakern of thr wor/il'it hiiUory, They arc not >/iitl-hartl-to-rt ati 
hooka, but, on the contrary, iitont liiittrnctive, and written ii 
tcrtuininy ntyte. 

That these arc books whose ow nership 
is appreciated is best evidenced by their 
unequalled sale of over 


Alfred the Great 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I. 

Richard □. 

William the Conqueror 

Alexander the G^t 

Cyrus the Great 

OL’ius the Great 

Genghis Khau 

Peter the Great 

Xerxes 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 

Nero 

Pyrrhus 

Romutus 


1.000.000 

VOLUMES 


ij eohir 


This publication. Itloyrnp/i- 
irnt Jiiitturhs, has been adopted by 
Hoards ril Ldiic.itinii in many slates, 
and no library ran be termed complete 
without this work. 

The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
well peintctl upon cxtr.i quality of p^ipcr, 
illnsiAted, durably and artistically bound 
in buckram, with ,'ipprnpriate design in 
111 Iki forwarded lor inspection upon request. If. upon examina- 
ihe work, remit us one dollar a month fur sixteen months 


^les L 

Josephine 
Madame Roland 
Marie Antoinette 
Henry IV. 

Hernando Cortes 
Joseph Bonaparte 
Kirg Philip 

Uouxrv. 

Lous Philippe 
Char’es U. 

Mary Queen of Scots 
Quern Elizabeth 
Richard III. 

Ocopatta 


lion, you decide 

We prepay delivery rharncs, and if not satisfactory vou return at our expense. 

HARPER’S HISTORY aDB, 36 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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Pnhllihed Weakly by 
PUJIK A WkOitkLU COMPAIir, 

* ja Lafayette Place, New York. m Fleet Street. Londoo. 

Bntered at New York Poet-Ofllee at Seoood-Claaa Matter. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.—Per year, in advance, Ijes; four monthm on trial, ti.oo; alnclo 
coplea, ID centa Poreirn poataxc, $i.oo per year, 

RKBIPT and credit of payment la ehown in about two weeka by the date 
on the addraei label, which inclnde* the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—inatructlona conceminc renewal, diaeontinn. 
ance, or chanye of addreai ahonld be tent two weeka peter to the date 
they are to yo into effect. The enact poat-offlce addreaa to which we 
are directlny paper at time of writiny maat alwaya be ylveo. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many peraona anbecribe for frienda, intendiny 
that tha paper ahalt atop at tha end of the year. If inatructlooi are 
yiven to thia effect, they will receive attention at the proper tima. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH, DUTCH. AND BOER INTENTIONS 
TOWARD EACH OTHER. 

W HY did the Netherlands (jovernment make a request of 
the British which it might have known would be refused? 
The request was made in a spirit friendijr to the Boers; bnt was 
it friendly to Great Britain? Why do the Boers keep up the 
fight? Why does Great Britain insist that the Boers can sue for 
peace only through Lord Milner, whom they detest above all 
other Briti.sh? These are iiomeof the questions that are being 
asked by the American newspapers. The Now York Prtss spec¬ 
ulates on the motives of the Netherlands Government in the 
following vein: 

‘"Peace proposals ' is hardly the term for the request, on be¬ 
half of the Boers, made by the Dutch and declined by the British 
Government. That which was asked was simply that Mr. Kru¬ 
ger and Dr. Leyds should have the social pleasure and politico- 
military advantage of conferring with Generals De Wet and 
Botha under safe conduct from the enemy now in possession of 
their roiiimon country. There wa.H no pledge, nor scarcely a 
suggestion, that peace prot>osais woiiid be the result of the grant 
of this privilege. There was no sign that the Holland ministry 
even expected the least abatement by the Boers of their demand 
for complete independence. 

"From this it would scarcely appear that the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment really hoped to promote peace. Probably the most chari¬ 
table conclusion is that it felt called upon to do something to ap¬ 
pease public sentiment in Queen Wilhelmina's dominions, and 
BO made a proffer of a sort of good offices which it felt could not 
be repudiated by those for whom it acted. But a less friendly 
critic might remark that it desired to put the British Govern- 
nieut at a disadvantage in the forum of internatioual public 
opinion by approaching it with a form of proposal which it knew 
was doomed to declination in advance.” 

.Some light is cast on the British and Boer intentions in the 
following comment by the Baltimore Sun; 

"There seems to be no doubt that the British Government in¬ 
tends to exact unconditional surrender from the Boers and to 
make no terms at all with these gallant men. That is the policy 
advocated in Parliament by representatives of the Government ; 
that is the spirit which animates the government press. The 
Boers may indeed be in dire straits, but they have made such a 
determine resistance to British aggression and are so bent on 
retaining their i.ndependence that it is possible they may con- 


clnde to fight to the last extremity rather than accept Britisls 
sovereignty. Under Lord Kitchener's proclamation, issued iir 
September last, tbe Boer leaders, like Steyn and Schalkburger, 
Botha, De Wet, and Delarey, wiil be exiled from South Africa 
as soon as they fall into tbe band-s of their enemies. These men 
have nothing to lose by continuing the war, while it is possiblo 
that tbe indefinite prolongation of the conflict may secure them 
better terms than the British are now willing to offer. Men of 
this type, who have fought with unsnrpassed bravery against 
overwhelming odds, can not bo expected to consider favorably a 
demand for unconditional surrender." 

The Now York limes thinks that England ought to make it 
easy for the Boers to sue for peace, instead of making it bard. 
It says: 

“The Boers in South Africa have already been notified by Mr. 
Chamberlain that if they want [leace they mnst apply to Lord 
Milner for it Now, Lord Milner is particularly detested by the 
Boers as, in the language of Lonts Botha, 'a declared enemy to 
the Afrikander race.* It docs seem that oven to Mr. Chamber- 
lain his punctilio might ajipear one proper to be waived in the 
hope of securing an otherwise satisfactory peace. But one of the 
strangest, and to us one of the weakest, points of Lord Rose¬ 
bery's program was liis sustaining this particular contention of 
the Secretary for the Colonies. If the Boers in the field were di¬ 
rected to apply to and through Lord Kitchener, which wonld not 
be at all humiliating to t'neni, tbe attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment on the question of peace-making tvould be quite impec¬ 
cable. And certainly any censnre of their reply to the Dutch 
note would be hypercritical." 


A GERMAN THRUST AT ENGLAND'S FRIEND¬ 
SHIP FOR US. 

T 11B official declaration of tbe British Foreign Office in Par¬ 
liament a few weeks ago that the British Government 
had “every reason to believe "that "Prance, Germany, and 
Russia " were behind Austria in her intervention scheme in 1898, 
and that it wa.H defeated by British refusal to join in it, has 
elicited a counter-deliverance from Germany. Last week the 
Berlin Kreus Xeitung published an article nnderstood to be 
from the pen of Professor Schiemann, of Berlin University, and 
confirmed by “a high official "in the German Government, de¬ 
claring that after the collective note of April 7. in which a gen¬ 
eral hope was expressed that a peaceful solution of tbe Spanish- 
American difficulty would be reached, the British ambassador at 
Washington, Lord Panneefote, as tbe “high official " says, "pro¬ 
posed a second collective note, declaring that armed intervention 
in Cnba would be iinjuxtifiabie.” This proposal, we are told, 
was defeated by Germany. Tbe Kreux Zeilung relates the 
story as follows: 

"When England, April 14. through her ambassador, proposed 
a new collective note, in which tbe Powers should declare that 
Europe regarded America's armed intervention in Cuba as un¬ 
justifiable, the other ambassadors telegraphed to their home 
governments asking for instructions. The step failed through 
Germany's positive refusal. This gives, as it appears to us, ,a 
picture essentially different from the English legend. A fort¬ 
night later war was declared. 

"Afterward, in June and July, while the United States was 
making great prc^css in the Philippines. England actively tried 
to indnee tbe Spaniards' commission in England to ask for peace 
proposals, for to no Power was the American encroachment in 
the Pacific more annoying than to England. Tbe above is tbe 
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historical connection o( oveats. We hope that, ia givint; the 
3u«i)ie. wc have thoroughly exposed the absurdity o( the English 
legend." 

The American press do aot seem to l>e greatly concerned about 
these cuaflictiug claims. The New York Prfts culls tlie Geriiiaii 
story n “bitof historical novel writing."and the New York Timfs 
declares that •'no American livlieves it." The I,ontlon ci>rre. 
S|>ontlento{ the Associate*! Press says be has''the highest oflicial 
authority for denying the story." The New York Hviuing Post, 
however, thinks the controversy has reache*! the stage where the 
statements of “High Officials" and "One who i.s in a Position to 
Know” are not enough, rnd that nothing but official documents 
will be believed now. The Spanish Porcign Office last week 
gave out some of its corresimndeiice with its ambassadors in 
Kurutieiiu capitals just before the war, but. as the New York 
Journatoj Commeri< MLyst’. "The official corres]M>adeiicc made 
public by Spain *be<1s very little light on the diplomacy that im¬ 
mediately preceded our war. It sheds so little light that the 
action of the Spanish Government in giving out the despatches 
requires some explanation. Spain solicited intervention at all 
European capitals, but the despatches of the S)ianish ambassa¬ 
dors eiiilsKlying the replies of the various ministers of foreign 
affairs convey little except civility." 


PROGRESS OF THE CUBAN TARIFF FIGHT. 

''f''llB W.-ishinglon corres]>ondonts seem to agree that the 

1 prospect of u reduction of the tariff on Cuban sugar and 
tobacc*> is improving, and many of them prc-dict the c.arly enact- 
niont of a law providing substantial help for the island. The 
most notable feature of the contest lust week was the lirni stand 
for reciprocity taken by Senator O. H. Platt, of Connectieut. 
Connecticut is .a tobacco-growing State, and. ns the Philadelphia 
Press (Kep.) says, the Senator " is a lifelong protectionist whose 
ortbmloxy and fidelity caa not be clitillengcd." “ He is also one 
of the half-dozen roost influential leaders ia the Senate," says 
tho New York Evening Post (lnd.),"and in this capacity bis 
support of Cuban reciprocity is of the first importance." The 
Senator stated bis views to the New York Tribune's Washing¬ 
ton corresixindent as follows : 

•'1 am a protectionist, and have been so mach so that I have 
been called a partizai^ I am ns strong a protectioni.st now as 



ever, but 1 believe that proper and reasonable tariff concessions 
can be made on Cuban products in return for Cuban tariff con¬ 
cessions ou American products which would greatly benefit the 
trade of both countries and not appreciably injure auy American 
industry. 1 thiuk the cause of protection is being wounded now 
in the house of its professed friends, and that the free-trader 
can not injure the cause *>f |>roteclion a.s much as protection¬ 
ists who insist ii)ioa unreasonable and unnecessary customs 
dues," 

Another similar declaration that has attracted notice was made 
last week by tho Now York Chaiiilicr of Commerce at its annual 
meeting. The attendance of memlicrs was large, the papers 
say, "and the passage of the Cuban report was by a practically 
unanimous vote, nftc-r a free discussion." The resolutions advo¬ 
cate “a substantial leduction of the tariff duties u(M>n Cuban 
sugar and tobacco" for the purpose of relieving the "distress and 
suffering" on the island, because such a course is demanded by 
"every consiilcration of honorable dealing,” and because it will 
" nut only have most beneficial results in impruviag conditions 
in Culm, but will also advance the commercial interests of tho 
United Stales." 

Oa the other side the lloaoluin .V(ir says: 

"While it may seem as if the United States owed something 
to Cuba, us a fact .she has done enough. An immense amount 
of bicwd and treasure has been poure<l forth to free Cuba from 
the Sjuinish yoke. There i.s certainly no reason upon earth why 
we should throw down onr tariff bars to the manifest injury of 
our own industries in order to pul money into the pockets of 
greedy Cubans and still gieedier siieculalors, Jew aad Gentile 
from various lands, who have looked ujion the President’s mes¬ 
sage us a certain harbinger of a gulden harvest from a cheap 
bargain. 

"As far as the interests of Hawaii arc coiiceraed they lire dia¬ 
metrically opposed nut only to free Cuban sugar but to any mod- 
ificationof the tariff in favor of Cuba. We have been passiug 
thiongh n serious crisis, and are now in a fair wa^'of w'eathering 
onr storm, but cheap Cuban sugar would mean a very seriuus 
blow to us. What altitude our delegate in Congress may take 
i]|M>n this question no one knows, but as it is vital to the inter¬ 
ests of the Territory that Cuban cheap sugar should be op|)oscd, 
judging from previous exi>erienc« Delegate Wilcox will be advo¬ 
cating free Cuban .sugar, as he has been advocating free leprosy 
from every State in the Union." 


CUHA oiire« m ((rent de«l to Ainerim, nod with char»ct«rt»lk thrift Aaicr« 
icM U preparioic to collecL«~7Ar thtr^nt AWpi. 



Vncle ito Governor Taft): "Th*!’* the darnedetl-tooklnK dovn 1 
ver naw.” — Tir CMkagv AVsetf. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PHILIPPINES IN CARTOON. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ROYAL "FLUMMERY.” 

P RIN’CE HENRY'S coining^' visit, the appointment of our 
cnibitssj' to KtnK Edward's coronation, and the re)Hirt that 
Miss Alice RtKisevelt will attend the coronation and be treated 
like n princess, have stirrcil up some picturesque remarks in a 
few of the American pa|>ers on the propriety of American "ko¬ 
towing" to royalty. "The republic of the Uniteil Slates." says 
the Washington Ptnt, "ought to hold its dignity too high to per¬ 



mit any element of its citizenship to make a holy show of itself 
simply because a man or woman of royal descent is going to 
visit our shores." “The fuss and feathers about the arrange¬ 
ments for the Prince have been nauseating to right-minded 
Americans,” declares the Phil.idclpliia Timti, and it goes on to 

“When these funny busybodics moke so much stir over the 
coming of a person of the royal blood, how can we ex|iect even 
the royalists themselves not to smile at our denweratic boasts 
and republican pretensions? In reality the visit of Prince Henry 
to Washington has no more iin|>ortaiicc in itself than the visit of 
a President's brother to Berlin. Wo recall that Aimer McKinley 
went to London when his brother wn.s President, but we failed 
to find the newspapers giving more thnn a few lines to the event 
or any unusual stir in the general ]>upnlution. No American- 
Kritons crowded to greet him. and royalty was not at the dock 
when he curried his own satchel down the plank." 

The Indianapolis Junrnal and the Washington remark 

that Prince Henry can see at home all the military and naval 
displays, social functions, and brilliant ceremonial that he cares 
fur, and that he would probably get more pleasure nnd proiit 
from a study of our people in their daily pursuits. The evening 
of o]>era to be given in the Prince’s honor in New York gave rise 
to a discussion that fins provoke<l no little coniniciit. The com¬ 
mittee in charge of the alTair proposed to reserve five of the 
parterre boxes in the center of the horseshoe fur the royal party, 
but were met by the objection of one of the owners of the Ixixes, 
who refused to give up his box unless given one equally as giKxl. 
He expressed his views iu a newspaper interview in the follow¬ 
ing language: 

"'I'lie whole matter of a royal box is a giiece of snobbishness. 
It IS contrary to the principles of democracy. The President of 
the Unitc«l States does not have n royal box when he goes to the 
opera, but sits in an ordinary box just as the rest of the people 
in the theater do. 1 would not object to giving up my liox for 
any reasonable purpose. But this [dan is merely to entertain a 
snip of royalty, and the comiiiittcc hud no right to go ahead nnd 
say they were going to use our boxes before asking our permis¬ 
sion." 

Several newspapers indorse these sentiments. The Hartford 


Timts, for instance, thinks that "there i.s probably no harm in 
having such a reminder given to the New York entertainers of 
Prince Henry that democracy is going to continue to exist in 
this part of the woild for several years to come." The Philadel¬ 
phia .V(oM Amfrimn, too, Ik-Iicvck that many Americans will 
agree with these views, and it calls the demonstration that New 
York is preparing for the Prince "sheer ntiiikeyisiii and intoler¬ 
able foolishness.” Thcojicra niinpiis hns been settled by giving 
the objecting box-owner another one ju.st as good. 

It is in the same vein that a number of newspiqiers receive the 
reports that the Prince is bringing a rille to tlic President us a 
gift from the Kaiser. Says the Salt Lake : 

"NotxKly in this country is insane enough to believe it would 
be iKis.silile to bribe our Chief Magistrate by the costliest of gifts. 
The Emperor of (lermany hasn't enough money in all his do¬ 
minions to make TlieiMlore Kisisevelt .swerve a hair'.s breadth 
from the course lie thinks is right. It is the spirit of the act, 
therefore, rather than the net itself, which is at variance with 
our republican ideas and ideals, 

"It would lie just as improper for a President to accept a valu¬ 
able gift from a trust magnate ns to accept it from a foreign 
ruler. He has no right to licconie entangled with any individual 
or any nation who may at some fiiiare lime want favors at the 
bands of the country. The gisxl feelings now existing between 
the United Slates and Germany has no need for acceutuation by 
gifts of whatever character. The visit of Prince Henry is siifli- 
cieut evidence of \\w enlenlt ft»liiaU. . . . And besides as the 
man said when he was enumerating his reaMni.s for not killing a 
gentleman against whom he had a giudge: ' It's agin the law.* " 

The ncws|>a|>ers which we quoted a few weeks ago as objecting 
to the special American embassy to the coronation have In-en 
still further aroused by a report from Wasliington, unolheial and 
unconfirmed, that Miss Alice Rrsiscvelt will intend the corona¬ 
tion ceremonies, and will" rank with the princesses of the blood." 
She will “wear a lobc of Myal purple,” so goes the report, and 
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"will be distingnisbed from the ]ieeresses by additional bands of 
ermine miniver." The Chicago ChroHicU thinks tlint such a . 
proceeding would I>e "contrary to our sense of repithlicaii pro¬ 
priety," aud Tke hiih H'orM declares that the President will ' 
make “a grave mistake " if he permits "a member of bis family 
to take part in what the New York Jouruii/ projicrly calls * Ed- 
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ward's anachronistic medieval circus parade."* The Denver 
Itmtt discredits the report, and says. "We do not think it 
would for a moment be tolerated by the President’s good sense 
and robust Aniericanisiii.** 

A glimpse of the problems that are |ierturbing the minds of 
those who have charge of the voroniition ceremonial is afforded 
by the London correspondent of the New York Tribune. He 
says, in a cable letter, that the preparations are "fraught with 
controversy,^ but that "it has been difficult to interest the King 
in the precedents relating to archaic religious forms, since he is 
preoccupied with the ceremonial side of u splendid court function 
unexampled for stateliness,” The corres|Mr,ideilt goes on to say: 

"Several points have been decidctl. A cuuiniunion office will 
be included in the coronation .service, us in Queen Victoria's 
lime. The anointing of the King and Qnceii will also take 
place. The King will wear a linen shirt, ami over it one of 
crimson sarsenet, with holes where the anointing oil cau be ap¬ 
plied to bis breast. Queen Alexandra will follow the example 
of Queen Victoria in modifying this ixntiuii of the ritual. Queen 
Elisabeth was the last niouaich to lie uiiuiiitcd with oil and 
chrism, the latter fluid consisting of three pnrts—oil. cream, and 
balsam—each having a symbolic sigiiiticuiice in the ancient coro¬ 
nation ritual. The use of chrism ns well as oil is strongly advo¬ 
cated by the extreme High Church men. but the matter has not 
been settled, althothe King is re|Kirted to favor ihc Elizabethan 
method. 

“Another controversial question relates to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's costume. Medieval ineceileiit requires him to wear 
a miter. Archbishop Temple strongly opposed the use of the 
miter, and can not be convinced that it is necessary to do so. 
The Archbishop is taking a keen interest in all details of the 
ceremony, and is closely associated with the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, Bari Beauchamp, the Duke of Norfolk, and Sir Arthur Ellis 
in arranging a precise order of service, subject to the King's 
approval." 


THE TRANSATLANTIC CRAIN POOL. 

I 'HE rumors that have been in the air for some time of the 
merging of the transatlantic steamship lines into a great 
combination, or trust, seem to have been justified to this extent, 
that all of the principal lines plying between the United States 
and England have agreed to ninintuin a certain schedule of grain 
freights. The schedule is said by grain-brokers in New York 
who have been interviewed by the daily jiapers to be a fair aver¬ 
age of the rates paid during the past year; and if the lines hold 
to the agreement, it is believed that \he stability in rates will 
prove beneficial to all who raise and handle grain, except the 
speculators. Says the New York Kvening I'oti .- 
"It is quite incorrect to descrilie the raising of transatlantic 
freights, decided on by the companies yesterday, as the forma¬ 
tion of a steamship trust It is no more that than the restoration 
of rates by certain railways, two years ago, was the organisa¬ 
tion of a railway trust. The truth of the iwean-freight matter is 
that charges during the past year have actually gone below the 
limit of profit to a properly organised and properly managed 
steamship line. Tangible instances of this fact are nut wanting. 
There is a well-authenticated case of a grain-shipper who found, 
last autumn, on the arrival of his American wheat at Bremen, 
that storage charge.s were very high, and who in conscqncnce 
actually persuaded the ship-owners to carry the same cargo back 
from Bremen to New York, and back to Bremen again—all for 
less than the German storage charges fur the jieriod would have 
been. There have been other cases where as much as |i8.ooo 
was paid as the price of canceling a contract for ocean freight 
room, entered upon by a shipper several months licforehand. 

Such instances prove the general truth. 

"The cause of last year’s collapse in ocean freight rates was 
plain enough to every one. Along with the vast increase in the 
foreign trade of every important nation, during the period from 
1896 to 1900. ship-building on an enormous scale had been in 
progress. Floating bertli-rooni. on the Atlantic particularly, 
reached proportions never paralleled in the history of the world. 


In 1901 came a sudden and heavy shrinkage in tlie outside trade 
of every commercial state, not the least loss of all being the vir¬ 
tual disappearance of American corn, as a result of the harvest 
failure. From this point of view the decline in rates was merely 
the outcome of the law of demand and supply. It is on those 
lines, in the long run, that the problem must be settled." 


SECRET OF THE AMERICAN WORKMAN'S 
SUPERIORITY. 

''T'lIOMAS J. FENTON, a laboring man, attributes the supe- 

A rionty of the American workman to ihe rhythmic way of 
working which he calls ’’gait," rather than to trade-union restric¬ 
tions in England. Writing in The I'nion /loot anti Shtte Worker 
(BostuU), he say.s: 

"The branches of lalair have lieen, in some instances, divided 
by a priKCss of natural selection in a way to give a workman a 
steady routine of motions which are almost identically the same 
on each article which goes through bis hands. When the niove- 
roentx necessary to perform his part form a series, every move¬ 
ment of which is in accord, ilicy become rhythmic. An immense 
nnKHint of jar and friction to the body is thus saved. Notice a 
rapid workiiiuii whose work is nic-chanical—he is gently swaying 
backward and forward or from side 10 side like a iwiiduluni. lie 
IS. as it were, beating time for himself, and each of his move¬ 
ments conies in its projicr place in the measure. His iiioveraents 
have n graceful, easy swing. It is 'clockwork.’ His body has 
iM’Come accusioiiicd to the rhythm ; its motions have liecsime 
more iiccnrate: ami the sjiced accelerates without effort on bis 
|K»rt. He has become ahnost an automaton—almost unconscious 
thill he is working. Ills mind wanders to other things, and yet 
he is turning out as iiinch Work as if be were carefully using his 
brain to ilirect his niovenients. 

"If anything lie added to his work which nccessiiatcs a new 
movement not in accord with his other one.s, he loses liis s|iee<I 
to no slight vxieiit, and if a number of such motions be added, 
he will become a very slow workman. If workers can be made 
slow in this iiianner. they can lie made rapid by pursuing the 
oppiisite course—by eliminating, as far as possible, motions 
which liiiulcr the acquirement of gait. 

"This points the way to a scientific subdivision of tabor to su- 
])ersede the present more or less liaplinxard method." 

Where “gait" is highly developed, as in the New England 
State's, the* foreign wurkiiicn have become equal in the competi¬ 
tion; and the niaiiiilactiirers in the Western part of the United 
States, believing that the New England worker's' superior ca¬ 
pacity ill certain industries is due to .superior skill, have brought 
Eastern workiiieii to the West to teach their quick way of work¬ 
ing to the Western mechanics ; but the New Englander has been 
found not so rapid ax at home. The reason lies in the factory 
methods instead of in the men. The writer says in concinsion ; 

"The saving to the world which could l>e accomplished by 
using deliberately, instead of iit haphazard, methods of dividing 
labor which allow the acquiring of 'gait,' would l>e as great as 
that made by some of our greatest labor-saving devices, since 
such methods could l>e applied to all kinds of mechanical labrw. 
Machinery is being introduced to a large extent in countries 
which formerly made but slight use of it. but is often of small 
value in these countries because of the difficulty of securing 
rapid machine operators. 'Giiit' is the secret of rapid machine 
running, aud, as more machinery is introduced, and labor l>e- 
comes still more subdivided, it will become a greater and greater 
factor in procluction. As competition becomes keener, and the 
nations become more equal in the use of motor power and ma¬ 
chinery. it may decide many an industrial bottle." 


'Have yon got anylfaing 10 nay I* they queried After adjuAtiBg Ihe knot 
under Ihe xentteniuii horw-lhtere ear. "Yet,'' he replied, cooUy, “1 have.* 
"Wetl, we will give yon jutl flve luinuiea,* said ifaa leader, laklar oal hia 
watch. *WhAt I want 10 tay la Ihia,* begaii tha ill-fated wrelch, caJmlys 
"I am incllaed 10 think that that loop mado by Schtay had a alralegical 

value which-" With a boarae vrv of race the roob bent tbeir backi and 

pulled.-Tie Sjraetue HeraU. 
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MR. SHEPARD TELLS WHY HE LOST. 

E dward M. SHEPARD. the defentccl Ueinocralic candi* 
dalo for mayor of Greater New York, attributes his defeat 
chiefly to Mr. Devery, the former <lei>iity-«;omn>issionerof police, 
and Mr. Jerome, the present district-attorney of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, Hut fortheaptHtintineiitsof Micb.-ielC. MLirphyas))o- 
licc commissioner and William T. Devery as his first deputy, we 
are told, the mayoralty election of njoi would hnve ended differ* 
ently. Writing in Tht .-It/tintu Monthly (February), Mr. Shep¬ 
ard, after consuming considerable space in explaining his t>osi* 
tion four years agoand that held by him in the recent cainpaigit 
says. 

“Whatever may have been the merits or dcincritK of Chiet 
Devery’s former career as captain, iii«i>ect<ir. and superintendent 
of police under the bipartisan board, or of the public sentiment 
that put him on the defensive from the outset, it is certain that 
the power wiehlod by him in the Borough of Manhattan, as prac¬ 
tical head of |ioIice during the few montliH before election in 
igoi, aroused against himself, and. what was far iiioro serious, 
again.st the party which, whether rightly or wrongly, was held 
rcsiionsible for his incumbency, an enormous and intense public 
feeling. With singular fatuity, under skilful goading by the 
press, he imlulgeil, until the eve of the electioii, in crude utter¬ 
ances which strengthened the impression of his abuses and op¬ 
pressions. H is very 
energy — that most 
useful single qual¬ 
ity, after honesty, 
ill the heml of a |io- 
lice force — seemetl 
to possess a baleful 
fury, exqiiisitelydis- 
t u r b i 11 g to ovory 
person intelligently 
concerned for Dem¬ 
ocratic success." 

The,flood of de¬ 
nunciation w h i c li 
came from the press 
of tho city was start¬ 
ed by Bishop Pot- 
ter. who said tliat 
" nowhere on earth " 
did there "exist such 
a situation as defiles 
and dishonors New 
York City." Then 
followed the commit¬ 
tee of fifteen, which, 
according to Mr. Shepard, "did valuable ser\-ice by keeping tho 
moral issue before the community." Lastly came Justice Jerome 
and his sensational raids and speeches. 

The promise of a firm and upright administration made by the 
Democratic candidate, wo are told, roused the Democratic ma¬ 
jority. who thought that if the Democratic party was going to 
give reform, it would be a mistake to defeat the party. Toward 
the end of the campaign, however, this tendency was reversed. 
"This was the work of Judge Jerome,"' says Mr. Shepard, "who 
was the candidate for tho important office of prosecuting attor¬ 
ney in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx." He says of 
Mr. Jerome; 

"At the last lie became the hero or Prince Rupert of the cam¬ 
paign. Sounding the single note of a corrupt alliance bettveen 
crime and the police force under the Democratic administration, 
he addressed his appeal to the simplest and strongest sense of 
morality. Better than any one else be adopted the text sternly 
given by Bishop Potter the year before. In effective, often rude, 
but often, also, most Impressive manner, he produced the very 
deepest impression of his own truth-telling sincerity and utter 
courage. He was followed aud listened to as was no other can- 
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didate. He bad the burning seal of a true crusader, aud to that 
were forgiven what were deemed mere faults of taste. Near tho 
end of tho struggle his speeches became the dominant feature. 
Until then it was, during the latter half of tho campaign, be- 
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lieved by most distiiuerested judges that tile enormous advan¬ 
tages with which the Fusion had begun had Iicen uverconie, utid 
that the Dcniiicratic eaiididatc for mayor would be chosen by a 
narrow majority.” 

HOW SOME KANSAS FARMERS DEFEATED A 
TRUST. 

A t about the same time that Mr. Shaffer and the Amalga¬ 
mated Association were making their ill-fated attempt to 
crush the steel trust, a few farmers who lived in Solomon, Kan¬ 
sas, were trying to do a similar service for a grain-buyers' tnist 
in that State, and with lietter success. The elevator-owners o£ 
Kansas, worried by the coni]>ctiiion of tbc "track buyers." wtio 
owned no elevators, and by the competition among themselves, 
and with tbe purpose of correcting evils incident to the business, 
formed a state association. This association soon liecanie pow¬ 
erful enough, by its influence with the commission men in the 
cities and with the railroads, to shut out the "track buyers," mid 
monopolize the bnsincssof gr.iin buying. The farmers could not 
even ship their grain direct to firms in the cities. Mr. C. H. 
Matson, who tells about it in 7 'h^ Keview of Etriitws, says; “ If, 
by special effort, they secured cars, they discovered that when 
the grain reached Kansas City no commission firm tvottld receive 
it until it had first sold to a local dealer, for fear of a boycott by 
the Graiii-Dealers' Association. Tho farmer had absolutely no 
alternative except to sell his wheat to a local buyer or keep it in 
bis bins. The profits made by the so-called trust dealers were 
onormous. It is relatod that one western Kansas buj-cr made a 
net profit of |i,jooon twenty carloads of wheat in three weeks, 
and be had an investment of only $3,000." 

Soon after tho association got to running nicely, however, sev- 
era] grain syndicates began to do business in Kansas, and they 
found that the trust formed by the elevator men was just what 
they wanted, so they bought out or forced out the various local 
dealers until they controlled the situation, and "sonic of the first 
to suffer from the encroachmentso( the syndicates were men who 
hod I>een active in the organization of the State Grain-Dealers' 
Association.'* The farmers .sought relief from tbe logislatiire in 
1901. but without result, mid in the spring a state convention of 
grain-growers was called to consider measures for fighting the 
trust. The convention ap{x>inte<l committees and pas.sed reso¬ 
lutions. but nothing adequate to meet the situation was done. 

In tbe little town of Solomon, however, the farmers proved that 
the place had been well named. Mr. Matson says: 

“The wheat market at Solomon in 1900 was controlled by three 
syndicates, one on each line of railway running through the 
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town. An independent dealer who tried to do business in a 
fonrth elevator was forced to the wnll. When there was no com¬ 
petition. the syndicates |kaiil 14 cents lielow the Kansas City 
price. The nurinal price was 10 cents liclow. It is estimated 
that the excess profits made by tlie syiulieutes off ilie farmers of 
that one locality, last year, reached $15,000. 

"The farmers who marketed ^aiii at Solonnin organised a co¬ 
operative stii|)|>lng association, with a capital stiwk of $3,500. di¬ 
vided into shares of $13.50 each. No nieniber could own more 
than sixteen shares, and the majority held only one share each. 
No stiK-klmlder was allowed more than one vote in meetings of 
the association, no inattcr how iiiaiiy shares he held. This was 
to prevent any individual orei>r|iuratioii Horn securing aeontrrd- 
liog interest in the stock of the association and riiuning it con¬ 
trary to its original purjmscs. All experienced grain-buyer was 
employed on a salary as manaj>er of alie business, an elevator 
was leased, and op June 15. at the Iteghtniiig of the harvest i>f 
1901, the elevator whs ripened for business. 

Under the by-laws of the assrieiaiioii. every meinlter is re¬ 
quired to sell his wheat to the fariiiers' association, but n pro¬ 
vision is inserted whereby he may dis]»scof it outside of the 
assucintion by paying into the association treasury a rebate of 
one cent a bushel on all so sold. This piovision is regarded as 
the bulwark of tlie ussrwiatioii. nnd prevents the symlicatc from 
forcing It out of business. 

"Within two months after the association had o|<en<Hl its ele¬ 
vator, it had handled over iou,oix> bushels of wiicnt, ]>aying its 
members from seven to nine ceuts below the Kansas City price, 
although the normal price was lu cents below, while the syndi¬ 
cate price was 14 cents liclow, a clear gain to the farmers of from 
five to seven cents a busliel. As a result, the syndicate received 
very little grain, and kept its elevators running at a tors. Soon 
after the farmers* elevator opened, one of the syndicales ordered 
the price advanced to a [silnt that would make the fiinncrs dis¬ 
satisfied with what they wore receiving at tlieirovvn elevator and 
tempt tliem to bring tlieir grain to the syndicate, thus kwiniig 
the farmers* elevator from getting any grain, which, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, would force it out of business. The syndi¬ 
cates had been iiayiiig 43 cents a bushel, but this one sytidicatc 
advanced the price to 55 ceiit.s. while the farmers* elevator was 
paying 53 cents. Instead of attcni|>tiiig to meet this ndvaticc, 
the manager of the fonners* elevator simply weighed the wheat 
for the farmers as fast as they Itroiiglit it in. and then sent it to 
the syndicate elevator to he sold for 55 cents a bushel. 'J’lic fiir- 
mer then returncrl to his own elevator and paid in one cent a 
bushel of what lie had received, tlicreliy netting 54 cents, con¬ 
siderably more than ho would have received had it not l>ecn for 
the conii>etltion caused by the farmers* elevator. The oiic cent 
a bushel received from this source not only paid the exjicnscs of 
the farmers* elevator, but gave it n profit besides, so that the 
syndicate, in addition to doing business itself at a loss, actually 
paid the expenses of, and a profit to, the very institution it was 
endeavoring to destroy. The attempt was soon given t:p. and at 
the end of three week-s the syndicate had locked it.s elevator and 
gone out of business at Solonum.*' 

The Sidonion associntiun, victorious over the trust, did not 
ftop with that. Farmers from other towns began bringing their 
wheat to the Solomon elevator, till the association was handling 
wheat for farmers in six counties, and Solomon becnnic on im¬ 
portant grain-shipping |Kiint. *rben the association decidetl that 
the commission men in tlic cities, with their grain exchanges and 
gambling iu futures were superfiuous, so the association worked 
up a direct trade with tlie mills, saving the iiiUldieniairs piofits 
and realising a high price by conscientious care in keeping the 
grade of the wlieut up to reprcsenlatioii. The o-ssiiciatioii has 
also completed arrangcniciits by which it will slop much of its 
wheat to ci>o|>erativc societies lu (Germany direct, saving middle¬ 
men's profits all along the route and vliininaling "all board of 
trade s|ieculation ami muiiipiilutiun from the market** The 
State Association of (Iniiii-nrowers will try to carry out the 
Solomon plan on a large scale, but, says .Mr, .Matson, *‘|tast ex¬ 
perience seems to indicate** tliat ihc farmcis "are far too numer¬ 
ous to be bound togcthcriu au effective organixatiou of largo pro¬ 
portions.** 


NET RESULTS OF WOMAN-SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO. 

''IIO.MAS MOORE expressed the lielicf many years ago that 
"Uisguisc our Ixjiidagc as we will. *Tis woman, woman 
rules us Mill." and it was nearly ten years ago that the men of 
Colorado voted to throw off the disguise and to give her the bal¬ 
lot The sensational predictions made by iioth sides in ilic suf¬ 
frage controversy have now been tested by time, and it is found 
lliut both wci'e wrong, "for the ballot in the hands of woman has 
neither unsexed her. nor regenerated the world." That is the 
conclusion reached hy Mr. William Maelcod Kaine, who writes 
an article in Th* CAinilaiifUiiii on wonian-sulTrage in Colorado. 
He .says 

"It has not regenerated society nor .alMdished political corrup¬ 
tion. It has not even prevented bloodslierl at the polls and made 
tile election of biid men ini]Kissil)Ie. The time-serving ]Ki||ticiau 
and tlie ward-heeler have not become ineligible for public prefer- 
nieiit, nor Ii.is there l*c*cii in any way n tremendous infiueitce for 
good brougtit to l>ear the electorate. As a short cut to the 
niillennium woinan-siiffrage may be counted out as a failure, fur 
even uiKiii moral (picstions the line of indittcal cleavage in the 
woiiiaii vote is as decided as among men. In point of fact tlie 
ship of state a|>|>vars to sail on in iniicit the same way as before.** 

The problem presented to the Colorado politician is not an 
e.nsy one, for the woman witli a ballot in her hand seems to be 
ns "iincerlaiii. coy. and hard to jdcasc" «s one without. A dia¬ 
gram of a ward |>-i|iiieian‘s maneuvers in Ids efforts to c.iteh the 
“lady vote" would not hick interest, Mr. Raiue says on this ' 

"It is the testimony of |M>litical bosses that the woman vote ik I 
mure of an uncertain quantity than that of the men. that it is ' 
nioie largely controlleil by the emotions, ami that it can not l>e 
depended upon so surely along parly lutes. They ate ngvc-eil. , 
too. that the vote of women in conventions is more easily man- ' 
tpiilatcd than the vote of men. and that this {k due 00$so much ' 
to inc’X|>erience as to feiiiinine vanity; tlint generally ^|>eaking ‘ 
the women are more anxious to determine the right,'<and less ' 
able to d(i so. not so much by reason of inex|terieiice as on ac¬ 
count of an inherent fiiiiduinciitiil difficulty of sex. T/10 actual 
party workers are not generally the Iwst classes of women in the . 
csimiiinnity. Like the men. they are In tsilitics for what they , 
can get out of it. This was. of course, to he ex]>ected.-aiid sim¬ 
ply parallels the experience of oiir politicnl jconditions every¬ 
where. Women of a certain tyjic arc in polilic.s, just as men of 
the same tyjie, for their own ]>ersoiial advAncetiicnt." ' 

Blit consideriibtc ]H)sitive giMul has resulted since woman en- 
tuied tile political arena. 

** On the whole, the private character of office-seekers has lieett 
of a higher type than before, owing to the close scrutiny of the 
Civic Federation and other women's orgunixatinns. which have 
induced conventions to hesitate in nominating a man of pro¬ 
nounced immorality or unworthiiiess. The emphatic rebuke 
given at the last election to a very hriliiant but profligate ]Hditi- 
cian should make clear to party iiiaiiagers the inex]>cdiciicy of 
such noniinatioiis. 

"The newly moused interest of women in civic affairs has 
manifested itself in other wa\s, in tiic grenlcr cleanliness of 
streets. In the city park improvements, and csjiecially in the 
care, ventilation, ami artistic decoraiioii o( school buildiiigis. 
The women nieililiers of the various stale boards have done g<KMl 
work in furthering the interests of their charges. This has l>cen 
notably true in tliose Ixiarils relating to the care of the criininiil 
nnd |>aii|>cr classes, maiiifesiing itself in tlie more cllicicnt innii- 
agenicnt of tlic female wards of ilic State and in the improved 
conditioiis of the stale institutions generally. The liidiistnul 
Home fi<r tlirls is a sliinliig example of this. It would stem not 
only the part of justice, but also ol wisdom, to give women n fair 
represeiilution on the governing b<>anls of those institutions in 
which they hav’e naturally a sjiecial interest, such as charitable 
nnd reformatory institutions for girls, women, and boys, public 
sclioiils, nnd eoedncatioiinl state universities. The develojnncnt 
of the girl both in early life, and later during the four impres- 
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tionable college years, can hardly be secured along the liest lines 
by placing the direction of their lives entirely in the hands of 
men. who are confessedly not able to meet the needs of their own 
growing girls without the aid of a woman. There are no doubt 
qualitications inherent in her sex which give to woman a clearer 
insight into certain questions than a man can hare. 

•’ The fear that woman would flood the public oflices, or would 
take in any way an undue part in public life, has not Iwen real¬ 
ised in Colorado. Since the |)olitical enfranehisemcnt of women 
there have usually been three members of that sex in the Colo¬ 
rado legislature, but at the present time, owing to a mistake of 
the nominating conventions, there is but one. The only office 
on the state ticket conceded to a woman is that of superintendent 
of public instruction.'' 


Chicagro Anarchists and Prince Henry.—In an arti¬ 
cle in our columns two weeks ago Fret Foeiety (Chicago) was 
coupled with Freiheit (New York) as entertaining feelings hos¬ 
tile to Prince Henry. A letter from Mr. A. Isaak, Sr., tliceditor 
•f free Sitiely, a.ssures us that this is a mistake. He says: 

•'Hod the accusation appeared in any other publication, we 
would have passed it without notice; but Tin: I.itkxarv Hickst 



CHICARO ASARCIIISTS ORITINO H> tl>V loR llli; hHINCR. AS IMAGISEO BV 
THE nrs MOINE- tjaJrr. 

is usunlly so fair and accurate tlint we feel sure you have done 
us an injustice quite unintentionally, and take this occasion to 

"We will add that we. in common with the .\uarchists gener¬ 
ally in this city, are utterly iiidiffcrcnt to the .subject of the 
Prince's pro]M)sed visit." 

White Illiteracy in the South.—.‘iome of the Southern 
papers show considerable feeling over the large uuiiilK>r of white 
illiterates revealed by the census reports. About twenty-one per 
cent, of the population are enrolled in the common schools, a 
much larger jiercentagc than the North Atlantic States can show; 
but the proportion of illiterates is nevertheless discouragingly 
high. The Atlanta Cims/t/n/um says 

"There is no more humiliating fact t'nat an intelligent South¬ 
ern man has to face than this. that iiniong the white people of 
the South we have ns many illiterate men over twenty-one years 
•f age as we had fifty-two yean ago. when the census of 1850 
was taken! 

"Make every allowance that may please on account of the 
Civil V\"ar and its consequent impovenshmem of our petiple, mid 
yet this depressing fact is not explicable on any grounds cred¬ 
itable to the white people of the South. To siiy that we have not 
had .Tt least within the thirty years of our public-school enter¬ 


prises since 1870, opportunity and means to improve the educa¬ 
tional status of oiir white people is to claim an excuse that ig¬ 
nores facts and outrages common sense. 

"This ignoriince of reading and writing, the two primary.ne¬ 
cessities of the autoniatie eitixen, to which wc now refer, exists 
among the white men of the South who have come to full age, to 
citixcnsliip, and all its privileges, since the Cotton Exposition 
was held in Atlanta in 1881. These figures we write about do 
not include children or negroes. They speak their condemnation 
alone u)H>ti the grown-up sons of Southern men, the adult voters 
of to-day, u|Mn whose intelligence, efficiency, and ballots tho 
interests of tmr civilixation and society depend. 

"It is useless to [larade figures showing how much we have 
s|M!nt on schools, bow many schixils we have, and how many 
new fads and fiddlesticks wc have im|iorted into them from the 
Initbedsof Hoston 'culchah '—the fact remains that in proportion 
to our white adult male population in the South wc have as many 
men who eun not rend and write as wc had fifty years ago. That 
is a mean-looking, measly fact thiil can not be wiped off the 
record. 

"Our sister States of the .South may deal with this deplorable 
sitiiiitioii as they may elect, but surely it is time for fScorgia to 
get down squarely to tlie work of correcting our educational sys¬ 
tem in a way that will work a continuous reduction and practical 
disapiiearaiice of this large volume of illiteracy. 

"Wo need to go down to be<l-rock in this mutter in Georgia and 
sacrifice much in the lines of omaincntal instruction fur the great 
end of wiping fnim the rolls of our white citlxeiiship the stigma 
of abnormal illiteracy that now degrades it." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Oirx CBOxrx nmvii he especls to he buried in IbU couotrR. WhAl! 
Again l—rAr H'ltiAmt/tm /l«r. 

At latest reports from Colombia, President Castro was still Irjring to get 
conliul ol the Uovarncneni. - / Ac I'ktI.iitIfkii 

BXOI.ASb's war expenses have now been reduced lo fn.jessaao a mnnih. 
Economy leads lo weahh.-7Vlr l‘kiUdtlfkia Mgrr. 

OXE branly at least about Santos-Onnianl'a air-ship is that It van be 
operaled witboul ri-k of tunnel diaaaiars —/Ar H'askmg/ttH Star. 

URFAT Kkitai.s lefusas lo Accept the tntarrantlon of any (oraign power, 
parik-utarly a power with as small a navy aa Holland's. —7'Ar CAsusv .Vm-r. 

Ir Cnhii raises any polar bears no abjection will be made lo redneing Ibe 
dalyforber benefit. The native polar bear interests are not well organ 
ixed - Tke Vrirvtt f-rre ft tit. 

A RAcEiioNSS' named Dcsilb is winning nearly every race be is entered 



freu. - Tke AT. Ai»/ fionrer fteti. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

DOES MUSIC INCITE TO CRIME? 

T he view it generally token that music is a refining influ* 
ence in society and that a wider musical appreciation 
would be conducive to higher morality. At least one famous 
novel, however,—Tolstoy’s "Kreutier Sonata"—is basetl upon 
the op)>osite assumption, and it has often been maintaine*! that 
the morals of musicians are lower, rather than higher, than those 
of the rest of the community. Mr. Henry W. Stratton, a writer 
in Tht Arena (February), admits that "many criminals arc flue 
musicians," and proceeds to a consideration of the cau.ses of this 
anomaly. There is oue class of criminals he says, whoso knowl¬ 
edge of music extends no further than the popular songs of the 
day, and whose associations with such songs have always been 
of a questionable character. It is not diflicult to analyze the 
psychology of such, for they “absorb only the seiisuons quality 
of the music and cannot really be morally improved by il. be¬ 
cause the quality does not contain the necessary musical ingre¬ 
dients to lift them to a higher plane of emotion." Mr. Stratton 
continues ; 

“111 cases where the melody is good and would of itself awaken 
refilling impulses, it frequently happens that the words with 
which it U connected produce precisely opposite effects ; indeed, 
the words of a song are mnch to blame for the demoralising influ¬ 
ence of it. Again, popular sung rhythms arc calculated to spur 
only the lower emotions. Is a tunc catchy? Its charm lies 
largely in its rhythm. Take the songs composed in rag-time; 
the syncopations that form their principal feature give rise to 
jerky rhythms, and these act upon the nervous system of the 
listener at unexpected and nnnatural jrarts of the measure. The 
result is that the entire being is thrown into u succession of 
jumps or mnsical contortions whose Irregular character excites 
unhealthy immoral tendencies. To the injudicious uses of 
rhythm may be attributed those sudden impulses which lead to 
crime." 

Turning to a consideration of the character of the world's mtjst 
skilful mnsicians and singers, Mr. Stratton inquires: “Why has 
their art done so little to build np their moral fiber and make 
them true men and women?” He replies: 

“Broadly speaking, the same canses operate here as in the 
first class considered. Quality and rhythm still play an impor¬ 
tant part, but their influence is more subtle. The darlings of 
society have learned to be musically voluptuous. Acquainted 
with alt the Inxnries of sound, susceptible to every gradation of 
tone, every modulation from key to key, and every possible 
rhythmic effect, they yield without question to the sway of all 
kinds of music and are consequently unable to resist the ener¬ 
vating tendencies of their art: they are simply mastered by 
musical sensation." 

The writer gives some specific illnstratimisof the *' enervating " 
tendencies of music. "One that may b« mentioned," be says, 
“as producing a deleterious effect upon the moral nature is that 
voluptuous slide from one tone to another called porlamenia— a 
slide to which singers and violinists are much addicted. It is 
the acme of sonorous luxury, induces languor, and suggests to 
the mind a relapse from moral discipline." Another source of 
enervation is the inordinate de.sire for bisarre effects, whether 
accomplished by raising the pitch for the sake of brilliancy, or 
by introducing all kinds of "luxurious intricacy." “The musi¬ 
cian," declares Mr. Stratton, "literally becomes the music he 
produces, and grows fastidiously lavish in bis tastes and habits. 
He lf>Bcs bis moral poise and sinks into the musical vortex 
where crime waits to suck him down and complete his moral dis- 
integratiou." Still another source of weakness is the excessive 
use in Instrumental works of chrmnatic passages, both melodic 
aud harmonic. On this point Mr. Stratton says; 

“The history of chromatics shows that when first employed 
Jtmong the Egyptians, during the twenty-first and twenty-second 


dynasties, their influence was decidedly detrimenul to the mor¬ 
als of the people. At that time the treble Ante was invented, 
and becauso of its chromatic capabilities it superseded the harp 
and lyre in popular favor. The effeminacy and licentiousness 
of the age were reflected in its music, and the orgies conducted 
at the then capital of Egypt, Bubastis, were celebrated by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands to the accompaniment of myriads of these 
flutes. After the twenty-sixth dynasty, nnder the Ptolemies, the 
music of Egypt reached its lowest ebb. Every man in Alexan¬ 
dria was a skilled flute-player, and even the kings were very 
proficient upon this amorous instrument. It is a singular coin¬ 
cidence that, with the change from the diatonic harp to the chro¬ 
matic flute, the dissolute days of Egypt began. Certain it is 
that music relaxes its strict and rigid character when chromati¬ 
cally treated, and this laxity when carried to excess tends to 
weaken moral sinew." 

But while certain forms of music exert an enervating and im¬ 
moral influence, Mr. Stratton holds it to be equally true that 
other kinds of music help to strengthen the moral sense. In or¬ 
der to serve this end, however, there must be "a moral rectitude 
in the relations of musical tones." Such moral rectitude, de¬ 
clares the writer, "exist.s in folk-songs, and in all simply con¬ 
structed melodies whose tone intervals are chiefly diatonic." lie 
concludes; 

"The perception of moral truth can come tlitough no broader 
channel than that of music; for, as Browning says, ’there's no 
truer truth obtainable by man than comes of music.’ It is the 
soul’s armor; it is mail of sound, and tones arc the links. He who 
is wrapt in this flexible but impenetrable envelojve of sound may 
defy all the pressures of being. I say ‘ wrapt, ‘ because, in order 
to be proof against those immoral tendencies which assail us on 
every side, one must wear music next to the very vitals—must 
put it on like a garment, and let the tones sink around and clasp 
the life-centers in a soul-tight embrace." 


LOWELL’S APPRECIATION OF HOWELLS. 

F rom the very opening of William Dean Howells's literary 
career Lowell’s critical sense enabled him to foretell cor¬ 
rectly the high rank to be attained by his young friend, and 
thare is no doubt that Lowell’s suggestive and stimnlating criti¬ 
cism has been a considerable factor in Howells’s development. 

In The Methodist Review (New York, January) Viola Price 
Allen throws some new light on the relations existing between 
these two famous men of letters, her excerpts from Lowell’s let¬ 
ters being of especial interest at this time on account of the re¬ 
cent publication of Mr. Scudder’s biography of Lowell. As early 
as iS6o Howells received the following advice from his more ex¬ 
perienced friend; "Don’t print too much and too soon; don’t 
get married in a hurry; read what will make j-ou thinh. not 
dream; hold yourself dear, and more power to your elbow I 
God bless you !" Then followed a (xistscript: “A man may have 
ever so much in him, but ever so much depends on how he gets 
it oiit." The same month Lowell sent a letter of introduction to 
Hawthorne, in which Howells is referred to as a fine young fel¬ 
low who had written several poems in The At/antie, and this 
commendation was added: ’’ If my judgment is good for any¬ 
thing, this youth has more in him than any of our younger fel¬ 
lows in the way of rime." In December of the same year 
Lowell wrote Howells a letter full of warm-hearted encourage¬ 
ment, saying that he thought bis poem “really fine," and was 
glad he was making himself “scarce": 

"That is not only wise, but worldly-wise too. It gave me 
great pleasure to make yonr acquaintance, and to find you a 
man of sense as well as genius—a rare thing, especially in one 
so young. Keep fast hold of the one, for it is the cine that will 
bring you to the door that will open only to the magic jmssword 
of the other." 

The high-water mark of Lowell's praise is found in a letter of 
September, 1869; 

"I have a great mind (so strong is the devil in me, despite my 
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years) to give you .iti awful pang liy advising you not to iniiit 
your es-say. It would be a most rclined malice, and ]>ure jeal¬ 
ousy. after all. I find it deligliiful, full of tliuiie delicate touehes 
wllicl) llie elect pause over and tlie luultitudo Kod out by and by 
—the test of ginnl writing and ilic u-arr.-iiit of u reputation worili 
having. As tSray said of the lo iiniusrs of CK-biiloii fih. I 
should like to lie on n sofa nil day long and re.id such essays. 
You know I would not flatter Ncpliiiie for liis trident—as in>lec<1 
who would, that did not toast his own bread?—but wh.it you 
write gives mo a real pleasure, ns it ought; for I have always 
prised in you the real element, not merely in your thought, but 
ill your way of putting it. And one of these days, niy Isiy. yon 
will give UH a little volume that we will set on our shelves, with 
James Howell on one side of him and Charles Lamb on the other 
—not to keep him warm, but for the pleasure th,y will take in 
rubbing shoulders with him. What do you say to that’ li's 
true, and I hope it will please yon to rend it as niiich as it does 
me to write it. Nohoily conies near you in yonr own line, V»ur 
Madonna would make the fortune of any essay—or that pathetiv 
bit Uicrc ill the graveyard—or your shop of decayed gentilities — 
or fifty other things. I do luti s)>eak of the time, of the light here 
and shade there that tickle me." 

l.ajwcll's last letter to Howell* was written in much the same 
spirit, and contains the following reference t« a criticisni of his 
own books: 

"* How could you doubt that 1 should like anything you wrote— 
even about myself? I am. perhaps, less able to judge uliat yoii 
have sent me. lietausc I am less intimate with niy own works 
than will] those of other people : but I was altogether pleased that 
yon should have found in them the motive for saying pleasant 
tilings about me." 

THE SUPPRESSION OF D’ANNUNZIO’S 
"FRANCESCA DA RIMINI." 

T he character of D'Annunzio's new play. "Francesca da 
Rimini" (see Tiie Litkk.vrv Oicrst, December 21), and 
the reception accorded to it by the Italian public, critics, and au¬ 
thorities, present many novel and sensational features, and have 
arouseii keen interest in the dramatic circles of Euroiic. That 
Madame Rleanora Duse's apticarance in a tragedy which com¬ 
petent critics declare to be one of the masterpieces of Italian liter¬ 
ature shonld have lieen greeted by a great audience with "hisses 
and cat-calls" is in itself diihcult to understand. Th.n D'An- 
uiiiizio's drama was subsequently suppressed "on grounds of 
morality” by the Kummi censor seems less difHcult to under¬ 
stand when we recall that his "Triumph of Death” met with 
similar tieatnicnt in this cviuntry. In the current issue of The 
Krt! (Philadctphial, Mr. Henry F. Kecnau explains that the 
extraordinary disregard of every principle of dramatic art shown 



by those who undertook the staging of the play was in no small 
degree rcs|>onsible for the .storm of disapproval witli which it 
was greeted. He writes l 

"Whatever the literary merits of the text, the audience was 
unable to comprehend half that was uttered by the immense 
dramiUii persontr. The poet bad adhereil loo strictly to liis 
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inviiinse to make every line of the (Mien) litstoncal; he had put 
iu the iiiouihs of the chnracicrs the archuic language of the 
eisich. the early Kcunissaiicc. The most eiiltivated among the 
nuditoiy couldn't cuniprelicud the diiilog, uny nioie llnin the 

among ns cm 
com prebend the 
meaning of the dia¬ 
log In t'hanccr's 
Canterbury Talcs, 
were they set on the 
Mage as they 
written. D'Aninin- 
xio has enemies a 
well ns admirers ii 
the putria. and the 

eiK-e seemed alsout 
equally divided 
aiuoiig those who 
went to praise and 
those who resolved 
to damn. Both fac¬ 
tious were, however, 
surprised; these 
bent on damning. a1 
the incoherence of 
the play, and those 
bent on applause at 
the strange inepti¬ 
tude of the author. 

•'Tlic five act* of 
the play dragged 
out from half after 
seven until after two 
o'clock in the nn 
ing. Tho the v 
breathes the pas¬ 
sionate pathos 
D'Annunzio’s mo 
admired work, I 
.seemed to couut 
more on the minute 
fidelity of the s 
ist to historical prop¬ 
erties than to 
tlirilling action of 
the drama. Thodia- ' 
log of the first act, 
for example, is entirely accessory to the picture presented. 

"In the second act the vast stage of tho largest theater in 
Europe is entirely covered by the chilling tower* and grewsome 
donjons of the Kiniiiii barons: a ealnpult is the star of the act. 
This machine, copied literally from the drawing* in Kimini. 

broke down at it* first discharge; as the 
dtnouemeutoi the scene was contingent on 
the success of the bombardment, the cur¬ 
tain was rung down to the music of jeers 
and cat-call*. Now while the furies of war 
are carried on in the rear, Francesca and 
I’nolo occupy the available part on the front 
of the stage, reproducing that memorable 
scene drawn by Dame; the sudden dawn 
of the long shrouded love, the embrace of 
death: the lip to lip that was to madden 
the furious Malatesta. Fine as were the 
phrases, delicate and searching as was the 
shading of sense and melody w-ith the Juli¬ 
ette rhapsodies of Francesca, the scene to 
the audience was little more than dumb 
show, as the thrilling combat iu the wings 
and on the rear of the stage diverted tho eye and deadened the 
voice." 

Du.se and Salvini "lost in one night tho standing wion by years 
of artistic effort." hampered, as they were, not only by the cru- 
ditics of stage management, but by tho nature of the dialog. 
"Such lioeuse of speech and tnuendo as the French stage, or 
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worKc, the dramas of Beaumont and Fletclier, never ventured." 
declares Mr. Keenan. "stupefied the dilettante dames of Rome." 
Tlje theatrical manager strove to limit the action to make the 
^rama viable, but D'Annuntio refused to “desecrate" a line or 
scene. After a fortnight of picturesquely stormy vicissitudes, this 
"rhapsody of erotic idealism" was prohibited by the Roman 
Authorities. 

The Journal dtt Dibalt (Paris) declares that "the very choice 
of the subject piqued Italian curiosity." and continues: 

"D'Annunzio made up his mind to transfer the Francesca da 
Rimini episode to the stage. To take up such a subject. im> 
mortalized by Dante and already put on the boards by Silvio 
Pellico in a tragedy still popular, scemctl like a wager and all 
were eager to acknowledge its snccess. We shall surprise no 
one by saying that 
the somewhat auda¬ 
cious nature of the 
undertaking was 
just the thing to 
draw D’Annunzio 

The Krtux Zti~ 
lung (Berlin) says; 

"Ever since the 
great actress, Elca- 
nora Duse, formed a 
sickly weakness for 
Gabriel d'Anniinzio 
and his neurotic lyr¬ 
icism, the two have 
played into each 
other's hands. They 
have been more aud 
more swayed, ap¬ 
parently, by the 
dream of a resurrec¬ 
tion of classical Lat¬ 
in art. Around the 
pair of them has 
Wined an imiiene- 
trable circle of silly 
admirers and Latin- 
ical jingoes. These 
worsh ipers bare 
held the pair so 
flruily under the 
spell of their own 
visions that auy attempt to enlighten them must come to nought." 

Of the literary construction of the drama the Rome Tribuna 
says: 

‘•The tragcily derives its action and Us atmosphere from 
Dante's poem. In a fervent impulse of Dantesque religion, 
D'Annnnzio essayed to unfold and interpret, in all its varied, 
xoniplex, and profound detail, tIiccpisiKic in the fifth canto of the 
Inferno. He essayed at the same time to recreate the historical 
jitmospbere in which alone the actions and the passions of the 
(lersoDages could bo again invested with their true significance 
.and their true value. . . . D'Annunzio introduces a new ele¬ 
ment iqto his tragedy—the ordeal of fire, the act of purification 
to which Francesca subjects Paulo before willingly surrendering 
herself to the course of love." 

Mr. William Archer, the English dramatic critic, who wit¬ 
nessed the first-night performance of the play, pitmounces it "a 
great drama and a magnificent addition to modern Italian litera- 
•tiire," and says further that "a comparison with Mr. Stephen 
Phillips's‘Paolo and Francesca’ merely serves to throw into 
relief the characteristic merits of each tragedy." In an elabo¬ 
rate analysis of the two plays in Thr Pall Mall Magaxine 
(February) he declares that Mr. Phillips’s play is a "tragic 
idyll,” whereas D'Annunzio’s should rather be called an "his¬ 
toric tragedy." Mr. Phillips’s girl-Franccsca "glides passive 
ztnd almost unconscious to her fate"; D'Annunzio's woman- 



Franccsca "succumbs to it in an agony of mingled scorn, resent¬ 
ment and passion." 'I’he English critic goes on to describe the 
Italian play in terms of highest praise, maintaining that in its 
"masterly" and "wonderful" treatment it is "well worthy of 
its great original." 

D'Annunzio refused to accept the verdict either of the Roman 
public or the Roman censor, and carried the play into the 
other Italian cities, where it met with a much more cordial re¬ 
ception. According to the London Afadtmjr (January ay), the 
play was iierformed without let or hindrance in Naples and 
Florence, iind drew "enormous bouses.” In both of these cities, 
declares the same paper, "it was imjiossible to procure a seat on 
the day of performance," and "on the second representation at 
Florence the author was called before the curtain four times at 
the close of the third act." D'Annunzio announces his intention 
of bringing the play to this country next October, with Duse and 
Salvini in the leading rfiles.—7'ra«r/<i/w«z made for Tux Lit- 
■CKAZV Diukst. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN 
FRANCE. 

S O great has been the development of the French critical 
spirit during the nineteenth century that it is often claimed 
that literary criticism in Franco has become the most authorita¬ 
tive and influential in the civi]ize<I world. Mr. Edward Wright, 
in an article on this subject in The Contemporary Koview (Jan¬ 
uary). maiutaiiis that French criticism is entitled to this high 
ranking not only by its catholicity, but by the cooperation and 
continuity of its schools. "For many years," he says, "Paris 
has been the exchange for the transactions of Enropean litera¬ 
ture. Ideas, and above all literary ideas, originating in Russia, 
in Norway, in the English-speaking countries, in Italy and in 
Germany, can hardly be said to be nniversal until they have 
been distributed ill France." He continues: 

" In comparison with the more general qualities of mind which 
other nations have displayed during the extension of culture in 
the niueteenth century, the inordinate development of the criti¬ 
cal faculty in all departments of intellectual activity in France 
may at first sight appear iiicxjilicable. Yet with the easy wisdom 
that comes after the event, one can now say, on reviewing the 
characteristics of the purest types of French genius, that this de¬ 
velopment was bound to occur whenever circumstances were fa¬ 
vorable. The common quality that unites the work of Montaigne, 

Pascal, La Fontaine, Saint-Evremond, and Voltaire with the 
work of men of such dilferent aims as Rabelais, Bossuet, Moliere, 

La Uruyirc, La Rochefoucnuld, Montesquieu, and the Encyclope¬ 
dists. is the critical faculty in Its outward or introspective play. 

The satirist applied this spirit of iliscemment In humorously ex- 
ag^gerating the abuses of bis time ; the great bishop applied it in 
theological science and historical work; the playwright, the char¬ 
acter-writer, the artist in epigram, to Society; and in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the power of alert and piercing criticism was 
gradually withdrawn from the work of creation into matters in 
which its dominion over the other properties of the mind is more 
easily cognizable." 

Touching lightly on the achievements of De Sta6l and Cha- 
teaub.-iand, who werecsseutially interpreters of English and Ger¬ 
man literary standards, and of Villemain and Nisard, "the real 
founders of modern French critical methods," the writer proceeds 
to a consideration of Sainte-Beuve, one of the moat famous of the 
French critics. He says: 

"Sainte-Beuve had no system ; it was one form of vanity that 
did not tempt him. B<x>ks of worth were to him agreeable men 
of genius, whose conversation was to be fully appreciated and 
enjoyed by understanding their point of view and entering into 
their society, by learning the events of their life and the quali¬ 
ties of their mind aiid ]>encttating to the base of their personal¬ 
ity. Nature bad made him and bad then broken the.mold ; this 
was true of every ninii. groat or little; and no writer, if one 
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withed to c«rtam of entering wholly into liiit work, couM be 
interrogated on too mnny subjects or in too many ways. Wliat 
was his religions lielief ? How was he moved by the spectacle of 
nature? How did he conduet himself with regard to women, 
with regard to alfairs of money? Was ho rich, was he |xx>r? 
What was his manner of living, what were his habits and prejU" 
dices? To none of the answers to these questions was Snintc* 
beuve indifferent when he was studying the author of a work— 
and above .sll the author of a work of literature in which nil these 
matters had a part. By little and little, with the help of a thou¬ 
sand details gathered from letters, gossip, and eonversations, he 
pictured the physiognomy of a writer, until the work of analysis 
was lost in the work of ereation: the |x>rtrait moved and s|Kike— 
it was a man.” 

After Sainte-Beuve came Scherer, who "criticised with equal 
force, lucidity, and precision the masterpieces of Uermnny, Italy, 
and England”; Mont^ut, who "wandered in the by-paths of 
English literature and studied the modern writers of England 
and the United States"; and M. de Vogiii. who "introduced the 
grent Russian authors to the cosmopolis of letters.” A much 
greater figure, however, than any of those was Taine. "the 
Hobbes, the Hume, the Macaulay, and the Huxley of his age." 
•“ During the last thirtyorthirty-five years," remarks Mr. Wright, 
"every department of intellectual activity in France.has been 
pervaded by the spirit of Taine." Ho says further: 

"Taine. in his history of English literature, proved himself to 
bo more a poet than a man of science, nnd more a hero-wor¬ 
shiper than an historian. Shakespeare, he admitted, broke his 
framework to pieces. The works which he should have calmly 
analysed and resolved, as a ehemist would a compound, he de¬ 
scribed with enthusiasm and rhetorical eUx|uencc. These out- 
burst.s, nevertheless, do not make him entirely abandon his theo¬ 
ries. They only interrupt the statement and application of them; 
and the scicntiSc intention is snfliciciitly in evidence throughout 
the work to lead him into estimates far more thoroughly incor¬ 
rect than liny that can be found in the essays in Engli.sli litera¬ 
ture of Sainte-Bcuve, Scherer, Mont^gut, de Remusat, and other 
eminent French critics. In spite of these defects, however. 
Taine's history, by its masterly arrangement of large masses of 
material, by its -ridi.scent and arresting style, by its force of 
smtement and |ieiictration of judgment, larcame and remains one 
of the literary masterpieces of France." 

From the biilliaiit galaxy of living French critics, which in¬ 
cludes M. Urunetierc. M. Uourget. M. Faguet, M. Rod. >1. Ana- 
tolc France, and M. Jules Leniaitre, the writer selects M. F.sguet 
as being, within the limits he clearly dclincs for hiinsvlf. "the 
clearest intellect in France." M. France is descrilicd as "the 
most beiie'silent of cynics and one of the most delightful of wri¬ 


ters." while M. Leniaitre "has more coiiservativeness at heart, 
and yet on the surface exhibits more vivacity and a more glitter¬ 
ing play of roguish malice and subtle wit." Mr. Wright makes 
the following estimate of M, Brunetiere*s work : 

".M. Bruiiclicrv. despite his vast cnulitioii, which I suspect to 
be encyc1u|)edic in two mcaningsof the word, is not. as a literary 
critic, sure, illamiiiatiiig. suggestive, or engaging. His chief 
work on French literature explains with fulness and ingenuity 
its author's di>gnias, prediluclioiis. and distastes. It treats at 
length the periods of comparatively unproductive transition, be¬ 
cause. however uniiiteresiiiig they may be. it is usual to describe 
them in matters of natural history or physiology ! After giving 
in the form of notes a bihliography of each writer, and asking a 
vast amount »f unanswered questions about the works, M. Bni- 
neti^re uses the literature of Ins country as a thread upon which 
to string his generalizations with reference to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the incarnation of the Teutonic 
spirit in the feudal system, the Keforination, and the transiiion 
of Europe from the 'homogeneous’ to the 'heterogeneous.' In 
reol literary criticism the history is below the standard which one 
would expect from a French critic of the tliirtl order. Mr. Bruiie- 
tiere in fact appears to me more a Herman than a Frenchman." 

A striking feature of the development of the critical spirit in 
Prance is found in the fact that must of the French novelists of 
the day have been literary critics. M, Zola. M. Bourget, who 
assailed him, M. Rod, his former disciple, M. de Vogii^, M. 
Prance, and M. Leniaitre, are all instances of this. Criticism 
has become, in fact, ill the words of one of its most brilliant 
masters, a kind of novel. To quote M. France: "It is the last 
in |«oint of date of all the forms of literature, and it will perhaps 
end in absorbing them all. It is admirably adapted to a very 
civilized society, rich in memories and with long traditions. It 
is particularly appropriate to a world of curious, well-informed, 
and polished |>eoplo. In order to prosper it supposes a greater 
general culture than all the other kinds of literature, and for its 
development it has required nil c|iucli of absolute intellectual 
freetlom.” 


RUSSIAN WRITERS ON THE FUTURE OF THE 
NOVEL. 

I N concluding a review of the serial fiction in the current peri¬ 
odicals (in Russia nearly every novel of importance sees the 
light first in a magazine), the literary eritie of the Kousikeye 
liogtttUvtt. a leading monthly, asks: “What has happened to 
Russian keUfs-ifUrti T Why has our fiction ticcomc so colorless, 
vapid, devoid of originality and {lower?" Even the youngest 
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novelists seem to have lost their hold on life and character, 
Gwlcy himself being accused of mere reiteration of previons 
tbemes. 

Gorky has been interviewed, and he has expressed certain 
ideas which are regarded as remarkable even for so bold and 
realistic a novelist as himself. He is represented as saying: 

“It is diflicnit to write liction nowadays. I am not alone in 
experiencing this; TchekbofT [an older and talented novelist] 
has expre.ssed the same feeling in talking to me. The demo¬ 
cratic readers grow rapidly in numbers, and they demand the 
clear, simple style and a few definite .situations which might be 
laid at tiie foundation of a new view of life. One can not get rid 
of the idea that our fiction, our stories, are no longer needeil, 
and that what is needful in place of that is a sort of compound 
of fiction and didacticism, a now form which wonid enable one 
to deal.directly with things that interest and absorb the general 
mind." 

The new readers, the democracy of the world of letters, Gorky 
declares, will not waste tin;e on mere art or amusement. An¬ 
swering certain objections to his own delineations of Russian 
character, he says; 

"I have been reproached for giving littie attention to the mys¬ 
ticism of the Russian people; only recently M. de V'ogii^ re¬ 
marked that I was not reflecting national ideas at all in iiiy 
work.s, and that I was not writing like one living in Russia. 
But what am I to do when, in truth, in the new elements of the 
Russian people emerging into conscious life mysticism is gradn* 
ally disap|>earing; when in these great questions tiiey are seek¬ 
ing simpler and not more complex solutions, and the more com¬ 
prehensible the.se answers are. the more readily are they adopted. 
The new elements are strongly idealistic, with a stoik of fresh, 
pure idealism ; but this is all concentrated on the question of hu¬ 
man, social relations, on the solving of the problem how to live. 
Just at present certain advanced writers are propagating ideal¬ 
ism, and they seem to fear that the rise of democracy will endan¬ 
ger culture and the hard-won frnits of civilisation. What error! 
They do not realise that there is ntorc idealism in the masses 
than in their own selves, and that, in fact, it is from the great 
national source that they are drawing their own idealism." 

The task of writing for these earnest, idesdistic, simple, and 
persistent seekers after truth is very difficult, Gorky repeats, 
and the old style of the novel has ceaseit to respond to the new 
mental and moral needs. A writer in the \ovo/e Vremj/a, deal¬ 
ing with the future of the novel, reaches the same conclusion and 
predicts the extinction of this form of imaginativn literature. In 
Russia, he insists, the novel will die sooner than anywhere else 
in Europe. Ills argument, tong and rather disconnected, may 
be summarised as follows : 

Take the greatest novels ever written. What are they? Dem¬ 
onstrations by means of images and invented characters of cer¬ 
tain theses. Science and the stern reality of life are bound to 
destroy the novel. It is ont of harmony with the scientific and 
materialistic spirit of the age. It is dying a natural death. The 
more industrial and strenuous a nation is, the fewer novelists has 
she; only the backward, the passive, the visionary peoples pro¬ 
duce great novelists. In America, for example, the nr! ot novel 
writing no longer exists; there are numberless novelists—jour¬ 
neymen. writing to order and for money, but this is nut to be 
elassed with literature. 

The fable, the national tale, the folk-song have died. Why 
not the novel? It. too, is subject to the law of evohitmn. It has 
seen its acme, its highest point, and is on the decline. No more 
Goethe and Schiller for Germany; no more Tourgeneff and 
Gogol and Dostoievsky for Russia. We have humorists anti re¬ 
alists galore, but we have neither humor nor realism. Poetry, 
too. is gradually dying. Life is becoming hanler and more pro¬ 
saic. and there is little room for illusion. Science can not die; 
religion can not die; but so<alled “literature," as represented by 
novels and poetry, will disappear. 

The writer declares that every nation finds its highest and 
best expression in one or a few writers, and then becomes dumb 
and sterile in a literary sense. England was completely mir¬ 


rored III Shakesiware, uiid she can never again attain that plane 
in poetry and the drama. In the advent of Decadentism—an 
appropriate name—there is the mo.st marked symptom of the 
death of poetry. In the novel, art has degenerated into crude, 
hackneyed imitation or into didactic treatises on sociological 
problems. There can be no revival, but only further decay and 
extinction.—7>-aar/<i/ib» hhuU for The LtresAEV Digest. 


THE BOOK BAROMETER, 

'T'HE booksellers’ and librarians' rci>orts for the month end- 
^ ing January i show but few changes as compared with the 
lists of the two preceding months. The [mpularity of “The 
Right of Way" and “The Crisis" does not appear to be waning, 
and such books os “Kim " and “The Eternal City "are still in 
great demand. We qnote the appended lists from The U’ortd's 
li'orJt (February) ; 


BOOK.DR«LCt 

I. The Kish I of Way-Parkrr. 
t. Th« Ruiine PsMlon—Van Dyke. 
y The C«T«ller-Csble. 

4- loiuirra—Csthermood. 
y The Maa from UlenEarry— Con- 

6 . Tha Crlaia-Churchm. 
y. t.ivea of the Hnnitd—Satoo. 

E Marielta Crawford. 

9. Kim Kipling. 


1. Up 


itnoaJadd-Jliichall. 

■he Jinking of an American— 
Rlia. 

'be I'nrrlon of Ijabor-Wilkins. 
liennerlMii-et - Pidgin, 
he Veieel CJIoTe Jlerriman. 

I Slavery—Wskhington. 
of K. L. Sterenlon—Bal- 


4. Granetark—McCutcheon. 

5. Count Hannlbai-Wsyman 

6. The Elsrnal City-Caine. 


31X Farm Rbymsa—Riley, 
LinHAHUMS' RcpoaTE 


t4. The Hielory ol 
mady Malst. 
tj. Trieiram of Blent-Hope. 
>«. Wild Animale I Have K 
Seton. 

ej. A MIy of France—Maeoo. 
eS. In the Fog-Oaeit. 

9. Tha Tory lAiTsr-Jawalt. 


Richard Cal- 


1. Tha Crielt-Cbui 
>. The Right of Way-Parker. 

]. D'ri and I Bachsller. 

4. Tha Kleroal City-Cams. 

5. baiarrs—Catherwood, 

6. Tha Cavaliar-Cable. 
r. Kim-Kipling. 

I. The Man frnm Glangarry-Con. 


ly. Clrcumetanca-Mitchell. 

tS. Tlie Helmet of Naverre—Rnnkle. 

19. Tha Tribulations nf a Prlncaes - 

•o. A Sailor's Log-Evans. 

ti. The Puppet Crown- McGreth. 

It. The Tory larver—Jewelt. 

■3. Alice ot Old Vincennn- 


9. Uvea of tbs Hunted Seteo. 

10. Grauttark-McCnlvheon. 

■I. Cardigen-Chsmbere. 

■>. Tha Ruling Paulon-Van Dykew 
■ ]. Ufa Breriaating-Flaka 
14. The Benefactreae-Anon. 

1$. BlannsrhsMet—Pidgin. 

Id. Up from Slaverv-Wartlngton. 

jn. Tarry Thou till I Coma-C roly. 

The six most popular books of the month, as given in the list 
compiled by TAe Hookman (February), are as follows: 

4. Tha Ruliox Paatton -Van Dyka. 
y Tha Cri.ie—Churchill. 

6. The Man frnm Giangsrry - Connor. 


I. Tha Right of Way-Parker. 
t. Uvea of tbs Hunted—Salon. 
3. Tha Cavalier-Cable. 


NOTES. 

The EilintmTsh Rn-ine. founded by Sidney Smith and Francis Jeffray, 
will celebrate iu hundredth anniveriary with the April number. 

Thoheau's hut in Walden'e wood, which ie some dleunce beyond the 
Emerioneetale. I> tllll ahown as ana of the inlersstins spots of Concord. 
Hla Ante, which was said to bs of so sweet a tons aa to charm the birds and 
squirrels. Is in tba posaestloo of a sculptor who retidss in Now Bedford. 

Thomas Sionev Cooprji, whose death It reported from London, was tbs 
oldest of all the Royal Avedsm^ianx Ha rxhibilad for sixty-seven con¬ 
secutive years at tlie Royal Academy (thus caasillutinr a record I. and bis 
pivturst of cattle are world famona Cooper lived on a pleasant home- 
stead near Canterbury, where he'kept a large stock of sheep and oattls as 
’‘modsla'' An art school, which bs founded in tba old cath^ral town, ad¬ 
joins tha bouse In which ha was bom, ninsty.oins year# ago. 

The Paris Figero is authority for tba follosrlng story t "A fine old man¬ 
sion in tha Latin Qnartsr. conulning msny mural pictnrea by the celebrated 
Fragonard, wss rented by an Engilsb lady whose sense nf decorum was so 
greatir shocked by the pictures that she had them covered wllh white can- 
vaa Tha nest year she was socceadad by snnthor lensol nf more robust 
coDslitutioo. who removed tbecanves end fonnd nothing but defaced walla 
Tha modest miss had taken tbs ptvturas In England ! * 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 

HE ndvaiu.'ij'es to be gained by operating farm machinery 
electrically are set forth in Sciente lUustr/e by M. E. 
Dicudunn^. The writer adcocales the installation of central 
stations in farming districts, to supply a number of iieiglilsiriiig 


farms with current for power, healing, and lighting. M. Dieu- 
donnf refers to the increasing imyiortiinco of electricity in indus¬ 
trial operation.s, and asks. How can this new source of power be 
applied to the oi>eratiuns of the farm? He answers as follows: 

“The industrial application of electricity is now becoming so 
general that this form of energy is playing a more and more im- 
)>ortani part, and is exercising on our cirilix.ition a more power¬ 
ful influence than that of any force known. 

“In many* localities there is no reason why a central station 
should not furnish power for several farms. 

“In dividing the mechanical power between different machines 
there is a choice, speaking generally, between two methods: 

"i. A single motor can be installed which by gearing or belt¬ 
ing wilt run nil the machinery. 

"a. The current from the generator maybe led to a central 
distributing station where it will be divided into as many cir- 
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cults as there are separate motors, each operating a separate im¬ 
plement. . . . The choice between these two solutions depends 
at once on economic considerations and on the facilities for work 
at the disposal of the farm. 


“Among the machiucs to be employed there are some, such 
as root-cutters. sc|>arators, etc., that require great speed. This 
may be obtained by making the transmission pulleys of suflicient 
dianieier. . . . \Vc inny iiiiagiiie that all work now done by hand 
couht he executed more quickly and bettor by machinery. Thus 
electricity can lie a|>plieil to the sewing-ilinchiiic, to devices for 
denning niid hhickening hunicss. for polishing ami cleansing 
tools and cutting-instiuineiits, to veiitihitors, pumps, mills, and 
to la niiiltiliidc of other uses. Of course it will play the foremost 
part in the ligtitiiig of the house, 

. and of yards, stables, mid barns. 
1'hc danger of lire, which is so great 
in barns ,'iiut stables where tamps or 
ciiiidtcs are in u.se, will he avoideci. 
In.snraiicecompauics will thus reduce 
their rates, which is an indirect meas¬ 
ure of economy due to the use of 
electricity. 

"The tenter from well or [lond will 
he raised to an elevated reservoir, 
and its pressure will he ntilixcd to 
distribute it throughout the farm 
buildings; it will serve for watering 
and even for irrigation if it is in suf¬ 
ficient quantity ; it will make it pos¬ 
sible to extinguish a fire at its outset. 
Otiicr ni.'idiiiies will also find appli¬ 
cation-elevators, circular saws, hay- 
ciittcrs, forage and cider-prcsscs. 

“Electricity is al.so used for the 
s|>eedy production of heat. . . . Elec¬ 
tric hcatiug is susceptible of nu¬ 
merous applications in domestic 
work, as in boilers, flatirons, and the cooking of food, The 
heating of rooms can not be done economically by this method, 
at least unless there is at our disposal a cheap source of energy 
in considerable quantity. 

“If a large numlier of farms should combine to set up a single 
central plant, there would of course l)o less expen.se in the first 
establishment of the system, and each one's share of the running 
expenses would also be less .”—TransiatioH mat^f/prTiiE Lit- 
KRAHV DiuKST, 


ROYAL INTERMARRIAGE AND ROYAL HEALTH. 

ERSISTENT rumors that King Edward's health is failing, 
or at least that the recent deaths of bis brother, tfao Duke 
of baxc-Coburg. and his sister, the Dowager Empress of Ger¬ 
many, have made him apprehensive on bis own account, lead 
Tht Medical Mews (February i) to say a word editorially about 
the general healtfa of the royal families of Europe. Says the 
writer: 

"Some of tfao radical English and Irish papers have recently 
suggested that at least the predisposing cause of the illnesses 
which nro so common in tfao royal families of Europe at the pres¬ 
ent time is their titter disregard of the great law of nature that 
discountenances the marriages of near relations. Ordinarily such 
remarks niiglil lie passed over with the reflection that political 
bins ciisity led to the assumption of general truths from particu¬ 
lar instances. Mr, McCarthy, whose intimate acquaintance with 
cuntenijiorary history is well known by the many readers of his 
' History of Our Own Times,' lends the weight of his authority 
to these declarations. He says: 'At the present lime there is 
hardly a European imperial or royal family which is not op¬ 
pressed by serious mid IxHliiig illness of some kind, and it is only 
reasonable to say that some explanation of this fact may be 
found ill the sysieni of iiuerniarriage,' 

“To Americans generally it will, wo think, come as a distinct 
suri>rise to learn on Mr. McCarthy's authority that with the ex¬ 
ception of the King of Sweden, a descendant of Bernadotte, 
whom Najioleon raised from the ranks and later made king, 
there is not a single ini|Kirlant ruler in Europe who is not de¬ 
scended from Mary, Queen of Scots. In “Macbeth," which was 
evidently written with the idea of courting the favor of Jiinics 
I., the first Stuart ruler of England, Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of the witches this prophecy to Hauguo, from whom the 
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Stuarts are by legend descended : 'Your children shall lie kings.' 
Even the most obsequious of courtiers could not have anticipated 
how literally true this compliment to the Stuarts through King 
James was to prove. It is certainty a curious historical (act that 
the dynasty of the Stuarts, "in many ways the worst dynasty,’ 
as Mr. .McCarthy says,’that ever ruled over England,' should 
have left so many descendants among the reigning bouses of 

“Meantime there is (or the student of medical antbro|)ology 
the B|iectacle of a series of inbreeding intermarriages that de¬ 
monstrates the dangers and effects of marital consanguinity. 
Perhaps the lesson of the necessity for exercising more care os 
regards the relationship and other qualities of marital partners 
may thus be taught by example, if it can not be enforced by the 
legal measures that are now so commonly suggested. In a word, 
the history of the present reigning families of Europe is an open 
book in which he who runs may read the evils of marriage where 
new blood is not constantly introduced to modify the degenera¬ 
tive tendencies of the original stock. The lesson may be learned 
better from a ’horrible example ' than from the cold logic of stat¬ 
istics on the subject.* 


DEVELOPMENT OF SONG IN BIRDS. 

S OME interesting observation* bearing on the propensity of 
birds to acquire new methods of expression in song are con- 
tribinetl to Stieufe (January 31) by Prof, W. E. D. Scott, of 
Princeton, whoso investigations on bird-song in cajitivity were 
noticed in these columns recently. Professor Scott treat* the 
subject under three heads ; first, the disposition of wild birds to 
interpolate uew phrasing into their song, or to acquire new 
song*; second, eilucation of cx]ires*ion. by direct teaching in 
confinement; third, the pro|icnsity of caged birds to imitate 
sounds voluntarily. He says of the first: 

“Every trained field ornithologist discriminates individuality 
in song, and some have been so fortunate a* to have noted wide 
and rndicat dvi>artuie* (ruin what I have distinguished as the 
normal song. The slight variation from the normal is of too 
cuiiimun occurrence to be dwelt on here. .Suffice to say that , . . 
most observers recognize degree* of excellence in the song* of 
wild birds of the .same kind. 

“Again, a few observers have heard wild birds imitate or pro¬ 
duce not only the song* of other birds, but also the barking of 
dogs, hnmau speech, and mechanically produced sound* such as 
the creaking of a wheel, the filing of a saw. an«l the like. The 
facility of the mocking-bird in this particular is traditional. A 
few other instances seem worthy of recortl. 

“AcatbinI that nested in the immediate vicinity of my house 
in the season of 1900 reproduced the call of the whi|V|ioor.will so 
perfectly that it was diflicutt to induce members of my family 
and visitors who heard the reproduction to credit Hie fact that it 

was not the whi|i-|Kx>r-wi1l singing. 

“The following case of a wild rose-breasted grosbeak talking 
is well attesterl. I quote from Emily B. Pellet. Worcester, 
Mass., in Hint-J.ore, October. 1901, as follows- 

“' Early last summer, while standing on my back steps, I heard 
a cheerful voice say. “You arc a pretty bird. Where are )'on?" 
I sup|Hiscd it to be the voice of a parrot, but wondeic<t how any 
parrut could talk loud enough to be heard at that distance, for 
the houses on the street back of us are quite a way off. 

"'Almost before I had dune hiiighiiig, the voice came again, 
clear, musical, and strong—"You’re a pretty bird. Where are 
you ? ■' 

“• For several da)-s 1 endured the suspense of waiting for time 
to investigate. Then I chased him ii|i. There he was in the top 
of a walnut-tree, his gorgeous attire telling me immediately that 
he was a rose breasted groslienk. 

“’At the end of a week be varied his compliment to“Pietty. 
pretty bird, where are yon? Where are you?" With a kind of 
impatient jerk on the last you. 

•" He and hi* mate stayed near u* alt last summer, and tho I 
heard him talk a hundred times, yet he always brought a feeling 
of gladness and a laugh, 

“'Our Iriend has come back again this spring. About May 1 
I heard the same endearing compliment as before. 

“'Several of my friends whom I have told about him have 
asked, "Does he say the wonls plainly? Do you mean that he 
really talks?" My reply is: " He says them just as plainly as a 
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bird ever says anything, so plainly that even now I laugh when¬ 
ever I hear him." 

Professor Scott writes as follows of the education of birds by- 
man—the second division of his subject: 

“The bullfinch's ability to learn to whistle airs with great ac¬ 
curacy and precision, as well as the peculiar quality and charm 
of its voice, has arrested the atteution of all observers and has 
been cultivated for more than a century. Few of us. however, 
realize that only wilti bir\ls hand-reared from a very early age 
are educated in this accomjilishinent, and it is worthy of special 
notice that wild bullfinche* have little or no song, and may be 
compared with the European sparrow as a songster. Starlings 
are well known as bird* susceptible not only of learning to 
whistle simple melodic*, but as rivals of parrots in reproducing 
with great distinctness short sentences. Parrot* are proverbial 
as talkers, singer*, and whistlers. Canary birds have frequently 
been recorded as learning to whistle simple tunes, and there are 
a number of well-atiested accounts of their reproducing with pre¬ 
cision short sentences. Jay*, crows, and ni.-igpies also talk and 
whistle with great faeilit)*. The voices of jay* iu reproducing 
speech are piirticiilarty melodious and lack the peculiar phono¬ 
graphic timbre characteristic of most parrots and of startings. 

"Mention must be made hereof the ininos of India as on the 
whole the most receptive among birds in learning to talk, sing, 
and imitate all sounds of a mechanical kind. All these results 
have liecn achieved by education, that is, direct teaching with 
intent on the part of the luiinnil instructor." 

Of the third ]>urt of the discuKsion. which deal* with the pro¬ 
pensity of caged bints to imitntc or reproduce sounds voluntar¬ 
ily, the writer says. 

"No direct effort or iutention on the part of a human ngeut is a 
factor in this category. All but one instance that I shall adduce 
of thi* kind of ability have occurred in an cxjierience covering 
some six or seven years with birds obtained in ways, and kept 
under condition*, that require brief consideration. These birds 
arc all hand-reared wild species; binis taken from the nest when 
very young and raised by hand. As soon as such birds were 
able to feed and caie (or themselves they were liberated in largo 
roiiiii* having as near freedom a* confinement would allow. No 
instruction was given to them. In a word, it was an effort to 
observe u-kal birds •u'ou/d do ij left to themselves and supplied 
with food and toater. No effort was made to keep these birds 
from hearing the song of wild birds out of doors. 

“It will be sufficient (or u* to consider only the very marked 
acquirement shown by individuals among these birds, none of 
whose song* are quite normal. A number of the robins have 
peculiar songs that in no way resemble wild robins' songs. I 
shouhl call them invented songs, for lack of a better name. 

"The wood tlinishes' song varies much from the normal, but 
can hardly be regarded as invented or original. 

“Catbirds did much mimicry of the songs of other birds. 

"One of a brootl of red-winged blackbirds, a male, crows con- 
Ntantly for but two nunitli* in the year. The crow is an imita¬ 
tion of the crow of the common bantam rooster. . . . This b the 
only song this liird has. 

"A bine jay reproduces the song of the cardinal so perfectly as 
to deceive any one. It is copied from a cardinal in the room, and 
distance and direction are not indicatetl. 

“A European jay has learned from a cockatoo to say ’How do 
you do,' 'How do, pretty |K>lly,’ 'Pretty polly,' and some whi» 
tics and calls." 

Professor Scott also quotes from a correspondent the story of 
a duck hatched out on a Wisconsin (arm with thirteen turkeys 
by a hen as a foster-mother. "This duck followed the tur'seys 
around and wavered a very long time before it went into the 
water, and it still imitates the turkey's note with its duck voice. 
It sleeps under the turkeys' roost af night, altho it is quite an 
old duek, and scorns the company of other ducks on the planta¬ 
tion.” The writer goes on to »ay: 

“In concluding, a woni is necessary as to tbe probable reason 
why birds in confinement diverge from the normal in the habits 
of song. Presuming that wild biids are pretty constantly em¬ 
ployed in obtaining n food *u]iply, it would seem that they do 
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not have mu<h leisure., On tlie contrary, birdn in ca|>tivity, with 
all thoir physical wants carefully looked lifter, have leisure and 
employ it in giving tlieir attention to occurrences about them, 
particularly such as tire accompanied by any noise. 

“Of this factor of leisure among animals in confinement little 
is known, and n broad field is presented for those investigators 
who have opportunities in loological gardens or, better still, in 
special laboratories equipped for this and kindred studies." 


A VEGETABLE PARTNERSHIP. 

I F we accept the conclusions drawn from a recent investigation 
hy a French botanist. M. NoSI Bernard, there exists a curi¬ 
ous connection between plants of the orchid family and a micro¬ 
scopic fungus that infects the soil in which they grow. According 
to M. Bernard, the seeds of an orchid are unable to germinate 
until they have been penetrated by this fungus, and hence the 
propagation of an orchid from seed is impossible in soil where 
the fungus docs not exist. This, M. Bernard thinks, accounts for 
the difficnlty of raising orchids from seed—a difficulty so great 
that it was once rated as an impossibility ; aud also for the fact 
that altlio orchids produce a very large quantity of seeds, they 
are among the rarest of plants. The theory of M. Bernard is 
described in I.a A'alure (Paris, January i8) by M. Henri Coupin, 
who writes: 

“Most plants of the orchid family are propagated by tubercles 
that form at the base of the stem. Those produce a largo quan¬ 
tity of seeds, but It has been remarked that they either will not 
germinate or do so with difficulty and in conditions that have 
been imperfectly determined. In a thesis presented to the Paris 
Faculty of Sciences M. Noel Bernard has endeavored to clear up 
this point. Ho arrives at the following conclusion: The rudi¬ 
mentary seeds of the orchids will develop only when a certain 
fungus has penetrated some of their cells; their germination can 
not take place without the action of this micro-organism. 

"This fungus, an 'endophyte,' can be found in the youngest 
germinations, even those that have formed only a few cells. 
And as it does not appear to exist in the seed, it must come from 
the snrronnding medium. Thus the infection of the soil must be 
one of the necessary conditions of germination of the seeds. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to recall the conditions 
under which cultivators have been able to introduce and acclim¬ 
atise orchids. 

"The orchids have been intixaluced not by means of their 
seeds, but by slips, propagated from bulbs. It may be remarked 
that in this way there are introduced at the same time the fungi 
that surround the roots. . . . The efforts of horticnltnrists, the 
prccantions taken to use only special soils for the cultivation, 
have resulted in acclimatising the endophytes of the orchids as 
well as the orchids themselves. 

"The remarkable fact is that the germination of the seeds, 
which was once regarded as almost impossible, has become prac¬ 
ticable since the endophytes have been acclimatised, . , , The 
method employed is to sow the seeds on the mossy surface of 
pots or baskets in which the adult plant lives. The roots of this 
adult plant, say the gardeners, make the compost 'healthy' and 

render the germination possible.If now we remember that 

the roots are infected, and that the endophytes that they contain 
can live independently, as saprophytes, iu the soil, it would ap¬ 
pear that'we have a right to conclude that the process is merely 
tliat of sowing the seeds of a species in a soil where its own en¬ 
dophytes live. It is not by making the soil 'healthy' that the 
roots act, but by infecting it 

"The necessity of infection may aid us in understanding why 
the orchids, which produce seeds in immense numbers, are rela¬ 
tively rare in nature, A single plant of Orchis maculata can 
produce more than 6,000 seeds, and certain exotic orchids have 
more than a million to the capsule and as many as twelve cap¬ 
sules to each plant. If all these seeds should develop, the prog¬ 
eny of one orchid would be sufficient, in three generations, to 
cover the entire surface of the earth with a uniform coating of 
green. 'Wo do not know,' says Darwin, 'how so astonishing a 
rate of progress is arrested.' From what follows, it appears, 
nevertheless, that Darwin had been led to believe that the or¬ 
chids are not protected against the dangers that threaten them 


in the strife for existence, and that the young plants must lie de¬ 
stroyed in great numbers, M. NoSl Bernard thinks that this i» 
not the case; young plants are manifestly rare in nature, and we 
seek in vain for the cause of their destruction. The truth is that 
an immense number of the seeds do not fall on soil iufccted by 
the species of fungus whose presence is necessary for their ger¬ 
mination. 

"Hero wo have a case entirely comparable with that presented 
by a great number of parasitic animals or plants that prodnee an 
almost infinite number of eggs or seeds, most of which are lost 
because they can develop only in very narrowly limited condi¬ 
tions. Tho infection of tho soil, which is a constant condition of 
the life of the adult orchids, is also a condition without which tho 
embryo of these plants can not pass beyond the state of develop¬ 
ment that it has reached iu the seed. Tho idea is an original 
one and there arc great presumptions in its favor, altlio the pal¬ 
pable and irrefutable proof remains to be di.scovored."—7r<iaj- 
lalioH matte fur Tiix Litrsaxv Dir,r.sT. 


DOES ELECTROCUTION KILL? 

T he question whether execution by electricity is really effec¬ 
tive, or whether the victims arc merely stunned by tho 
enrrent. to meet death later from the surgeon's knife at the au¬ 
topsy, still occasionally provokes discussion. Electrical journals 
have often deciderl it in (he negative, being apparently unwill¬ 
ing to acknowledge that an electric current can be other than 
beneficent. Interest attaches therefore to an editorial paragraph 
in The Electrical Iforhl amt Engineer (January as), in which 
it is stated that the death of condemned persons in tho electric 
chair is not open to doubt. S.iys the writer: 

"In the first place, it is a matter of nnfortunate experience ihat 
occasionally persons are killed by accidental electric shocks. 
That is to say, they receive a shock and fall down unconscious, 
and from this state they never revive, so that in the course of a 
certain number of minutes or hours there is no doubt in the 
minds of the most unskilled observer that the ])erson is dead. In 
some cases, however, persons recover, cither with or without the 
aid of assistants, such as artificial respiration and stiniulaiits. 
The fact that artificial respiration sometimes restores suspended 
animation sever.il hours after loss of eonsciousnciw by drowning, 
has raised the question from time to time as to whether similar 
treatment can restore animation to tho electrically shocked. 

"As rqgards shocks accidentnily received, efforts shouhl al¬ 
ways be made to re.suscitate tho unconscious victim of accident. 
The question as to whether he can be revived should be settled 
by trial, and failure not accepted nntil the case is clearly hope¬ 
less. In the case of electnKuted criminals, the conditions are 
entirely different. When a roan receives an accidental shock the 
muscular contraction usually tends to throw him violently away 
from tho contact. Moreover, the resistance of the accidental 
path through his body is nsually high. The current he receives 
is therefore, under ordinary circumstances, neither powerful nor 
prolonged. 

"Under the conditions of electrocution, however, the current 
application is relatively both powerful and prolong^. In fact, 
it is snfficieiit, at least in some coses, to raise the temperature of 
the body appreciably, owing to Joulean effect, and invariably 
produces lesions fatal to life. Considering the number of elec- 
troentions that have been made since tho existing New York 
State law went into effect, and the fulness with which the sub¬ 
ject has been reported upon, there can be no question that tho 
subject dies hy tho effects of tho electric shock, and is dead l>e- 
yond all hope of recovery before the autopsy takes place." 

Reported Electrical Coneumption Cure.— Still an¬ 
other cure for tlibercnlosis is announced in the daily press. It is 
stated that Dr. T. J. Bokenham. a I.ondon surgeon, has obtained 
striking results by using high-frequency electrical currents. 
The patient lies down and a current at a pressure of 80.000 volta 
is applied for ten or fifteen minutes to the chest by means of a 
brush held a few inches from the body, 

A despatch to the New York Ueraht (January 8$) says: 

"Dr. Bokenham's experience is that in very bad cases of con- 
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sumption the cough hss been greatly rciluced. iiiglii sweats have 
disappeared, the appetite has improved, and there lias been a 
great gain in weight and general health. So that even if the 
consumption bacilli have not been destroyed, it is certain that 
their virulence has been much decreaserl; that they have been 
brought under control and that the patient has felt cured." 

Commenting on this Eltdridly says. 

“There would seem to be a doubt among the specialists as to 
whether the treatment alTords a iwminnent cure or only a tempo* 
rary exhilaration. In cases where the disease has not as yet ob¬ 
tained a firm grip, it might cure; but from wlint the ilespatch 
says, the method of treatment docs not ap|>arcntly difler from 
several that have lieen tried in this country with questionable 
results so far us lasting cures are concerned. However, the 
London surgeon is apparently working in the right direction 
even tlio a permanent cure is not eifected. for any discovery that 
will alleviate the pain and suffering and prolong a tubea-ulosis 
patient's life for a reasonable period should prove a blessing to 
humanity." 

The medical journals have not yet given nn opinion on the 
merits of this re|K>rtcd method of treatment.. 

A WIDESPREAD POISON. 

HAT the country is flooded with n fatal and insidious poison 
not only dangerous to life but liable to cau.se total blind¬ 
ness if its victims live, is asserted by an editorial writer in The 
Medical Times (New York. February). Tltis agent is wood 
alcohol, whose virulence as a (loison has been almost unsus¬ 
pected until recently. It is an article of daily commerce, and is 
not only on sale in every drug-store, but is consumed largely as 
a solvent for varnishes and shellacs, for burning in lamps, for 
external applications, in the manipulation of extracts and es¬ 
sences—in fact, for all the purposes for which ordinary alcohol is 
employed. It is no longer repulsive in taste and smell, for it is 
now so purified and deodorised as to be readily mistaken for 
grain alcohol, while its cost is less than half that of the latter. 
Hence, too, wood alcohol is not infrequently swallowed as n bev¬ 
erage, and its use in tlii.s|way seems to be increasing. Says the 

“The quantity of this agent required for the production of toxic 
effects has varied in different cases from half an ounce to one 
pint. Sometimes the trouble has been attributed to mere inhala¬ 
tion of the vapor, while working Inside wine-casks, with shellac 
dissolved in wood alcohol, or from cleaning old furniture with a 
cloth saturated with tbe fluid. 

“ Says L)r. Uumett: * Tbe clinical histories of all cases of wood- 
alcohol jioi.soning rejiorted up to the present time have a di.stinct 
likeness, and are not similar to those accompanying any other 
form of toxic amblyopia yet studied. In fact, from the clinical 
history and the appearance of tbe fundus we can predict with 
almost certainty in any particular case that the poison was wood 
alcohol, so consistent arc its manifestations.* 

"According to Dr. Cuss; 'The symptoms most usually ob¬ 
served in cases which did not prove fatal were those of acute 
gastro-enteritis, gastric pains, vomiting, headache, vertigo, de¬ 
lirium, and more or less unconsciousness or semi-consciousness 
for a variable period ; at the same time the pupils were widely 
dilated and there was a loss of vision in both eyes, generally 
complete within twenty-four or forty-eight hours. After a few 
days there was usually a gradual return of visual power to a 
limited extent; then there followed a gradual failure, generally 
resulting in permanent blindness. ... In the fatal cases the 
symptoms of acute ]K>isoning were more pronounced. Blindness 
was recognised as a feature in onc-lialf of the fatal cases cited, 
and in three of the other four it may have been masked by un¬ 
consciousness. ’" 

Tbe alcohol appears to cause inflammation of the optic nerve, 
as shown by the ophthalmoscope, accompanied by an affection 
of the retina in which the veins become twisted and fliled with 
dark blood. Treatment seems to be of little or no avail, either 
in preventing or curing tbe disease. To quote again; 

“The important conclusion is that tbe country is flooded with 


a subtle poisou even more dangerous to vision than to life itself, 
since, whenever a toxic amount of wood alcohol has l>een taken 
(and this amount, as already stated, may be very small), we 
must cx]iect a blindness more or less complete. The only means 
of meeting such a cainniity Is to prevent, as far as possible, the 
ingestion of the |>oison. by labeling it with the skull and bones,’ 
and by informing the |ienple, through every poiuible channel, of 
the highly dangerous nature of the drug." 

Marconi’s Debt to His Predecessors.— At the an¬ 
nual diiincruf the Engineers, where Signor .Marconi was a guest, 
the noteil inventor, after making acknowledgment of his imlebt- 
eilness to the work of liis predecessors, mentioned specifically 
the mimes of Maxwell. Lord Kelvin. Joseph Henry, Professor 
Hertz, and Prof. Alexander Craliain Bell. Commenting on this. 
Harper's fl’ccif/)'suys; 

"This is downright disingenuous. Signor Marconi is not igno. 
rant of the hismry of wireless telegraphy ; of it he might say. 
'All of winch I saw. and ii part of which I was.' The names of 
the men who, far more than he himself, have made his recent 
tnniiiiih pi>ssible. are known to him. all. Why. then, are the 
real workers, to whom he is indebted, passed in silence, and 
others, to whom he owes little—in one case nothing—set in largo 
view? The existence of electric waves was pre<lietcd by Max¬ 
well in 1R64. They'were actually discovered by Hertz in 1887. 
But neither Maxwell nor Hertz ever dreamed of utilizing these 
new oscillations to transmit signals. That idea came first in 
view with the discovery of the delieaie coherer by Professor 
Branly. <«f Paris. Yet even he failed to catch sigh; of its tre¬ 
mendous possibilities. It was Professor Lodge, of Liverpool, 
who appears to have lieen the first, nml it was lie who riggerl op 
the little tapper, or decohercr. which makes it easy to spell out 
words on a tape, just as with an ordinary Morse instrument. 
Professor Bose, the Hindu savant, also contributed bis share. 
Perhaps he was tho first to actually send a signal. The form of 
tbe sender, or oscillator, which Signor Marconi uses was devised 
by his countryman. Professor Rigid. The idea of'tuning' two 
instruments to work in unison, so that they will respond to no 
others, of which Marconi makes much, is, again, due to Profes 
sor Loilge, wIki gave it its name,'syntony.' Why are all of 
these names left out? Is the young man unwilling to divide his 
honors? And whai. pray, has Prolessor Henry, who died before 
tho Hertz waves were known, to do with the case? Or Lord 
Kelvin, who has contributed practically nothing to the subject? 
And if Professor Bell is to bo mentioned, because he invented 
the telephone, why not Morse, who devised the key which Mar¬ 
coni employs to send his signals?" 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

■SoMF measure of tbs czlent to wbich niecbzoical stokers arc now being 
applied to slcom-bollers." ssys Ctiuet’s JUaf>i*i»e, “is fnrnisbed be whjit Is 



MARcrixi A^n THE CZSLE CoMPAXr.- 'Tbete are. perbspe, two reasons," 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

EXPANSION OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

'HAT Protestant tUouglit and the Protestant Church have 
in recent years become more and more noteworthy as a 
factor in the life of France seems to be recognized by its foes as 
well as its frieuds. The Som>elle I'ie, organ of the mediating 
school within the Protestant Church of that country, recently 
made this statement: 

*’ For years it has been confldently proclaimed that the church 
of the Huguenots is practically dead. Nothing could he further 
from the truth, and uever had Protestants in this country better 
reason to look hopefully into the iuture than at the present, 
l-ess than one hundred years ago there were but 171 pastors and 
fewer than too churches of our faith in France; now there are 
1.200 pastors preucliing at more than 2.000 places: and the most 
noteworthy phenoineiion is the fact that Protestantism exercises 
an inriuence far beyoud her numerical strength. It is not only 
aggressive against its historic enemy, the Roman Catholic 
Church, but it is taking a lead in works of charity and in the 
propaganda for tenijieranc'u, improvement of public morals, so* 
cial reform, Iretternieiit of the condition of the laboring man. and 
especially in foreign mission work. The twentieth century has 
started out very auspiciously for the . Protestant Church of 
France." 

The condition of aiTairs thus described has called into exist* 
ence a regular anti-Protestaut propaganda, headed by the inde¬ 
fatigable Ernst Reiiauld. author of the welbknown anti-Prot* 
estant book “Le Peiil Protestant." published several years ago. 
in which Protestanlism is pictured as the source of all the evils 
that have in recent decades befallen France, politically. s<icially, 
and morally. In bis journal, Renauld declares that the 

Protestants are the representatives of “the reformed Prussian 
religion," identifying Protestantism with the political ambitions 
of Prussia, as is constantly done also by the opponents of the 
“Away from Rome“ movement in Anstria. He appeals fora 
“religious, social, political, aud natiopal disinfection of France"; 
and aided by prominent officials in the state and the army, with 
a c.-ipital of 500,000 francs, he lias started a new periodical in order 
to combat the development of Protestantism. 111 the initial num¬ 
ber he says: 

“For twenty-five years, some sixty thousand Protestants have 
domineered over thirty-six million Catholics. All the statesmen 
who have ruled this country during the past quarter of a century 
have been under Protestant influences. We are tired of being 
the oppressed, the persecuted, the conquered. To effect this end 
is the object of this new journal, correctly called Dflhierance," 

In the mean while the Protestants of Prance are themselves 
showing evidences of internal weakness, especially as they di¬ 
vide into various "schools7 along doctrinal lines, the "right" 
being the orthodox, and the “left” the liberals, with various 
compromising tendencies between the two. Special efforts to 
secure cooi>eration and harmony between the two have recently 
been made, with only p.irtial success. Another element of weak¬ 
ness h.'ts been a rather hitter debate carried on in reference to the 
future of those “former priests" {ancifH prfiret) who have in 
late years severed their connection with the church of their birth. 
One school, beaded especially by Professor Houniergue, a lead¬ 
ing Protestant scholar, insists that these men should join one of 
the existing Protestant churches, either the Reformed or the 
Lutheran, and not stand aloof from both, while the leader of 
the movement, the Abb^ Bourrier, with his organ. ChrHitH 
Fran{ais, insists upon the independence of these converts and 
their cause. They want first of all to be Christians. His pro¬ 
gram he announces in these words: 

“The cause that we serve is more important than Protestantism 
as such. We are fighting for God and His Gospel, for the wel¬ 
fare of our brethren, aud the futnre of France. Just as Paul was 
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compelled to defend his honor against misinterpretations when 
he began bis speci.'il work among the Gentiles, so we too mu.st 
defend our work and our separate calling." 

Id op[>nsition to this view, Doiimergue, in a special pamphlet 
written by one of these converts, exclaims. “No; lead souls to 
the gospel through Protestantism. Give the former priests the 
old Huguenot flag into their hands, the only Hug of the evangeli¬ 
cal cause in France. Outside of Protestantism there is no way 
in ■■'ranee of serving the gospel cause !" The organ of the lib¬ 
eral Protestants, called Lt ProUsItint, o|>cnly takes sides with 
Bourrier, as do indeed the majority of Protestants. — Trani/a- 
tiont uttidefor Tiix Litekakv DinssT, 

IS THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL LOSING ITS 
POWER? 

T has been noted in many quarters of late that the era of 
eviingclism in the religious world seems to be pa.sging. 
During tlie last year only a few evangelistic crusades were un¬ 
dertaken, and even these were but moderiitcly successful. The 
subject of revivalism bos been under discussion in several of the 
religious ]va{>ers, and it is being freely inquired whether the re¬ 
ligions revival hns lost its power to stir great niultitud.;s of men 
and women, la spite of apparent discniiragenicnt. few of the 
religious pB|>crs are ready to answer this question in the affirma¬ 
tive. “We hear much of a new evangelism, which is to take the 
place of the old revival," remarks The Advanee (Chicago, 
Cong.), "but we .search in vaiu for any clear definition or any 
marked result." It continues; 

“We are apt to forget the great fact, that tho the standpoints 
from which we view the physical universe, the social state, and 
the Bible have changed, human nature has not changed, and the 
only thing that can now, or ever has been able to, change the 
heart of man is the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit- 
There is the same need for forgiveness of sin, cheer under dis¬ 
couragement, joy and peace In a Savior, that there always has 
been. No discovery, no criticism has been able to shake these 
facts." 

The Presbyterian (Philadelphia) and The Watikman (Bos¬ 
ton. Bapt.) are both of the opinion that the revival mny continue 
to be made a potent factor in the quickening of religious life. 
Says the latter paper: 

“The truth is that Christianity does not exist in the world as 
the prodnet of so-called natural causes, aiiil it does not advance 
without direct supernatural impulse. The wheels are not 
enongh, there must Ite a living spirit in the wheels. Perhaps 
our fault is that we have too much ignored the supernatural ele¬ 
ment in the whole matter. We have so far fastened our atten¬ 
tion upon second causes that we have largely ignored the divine 
factors. Certainly we have no greater need to-day than to re¬ 
alize vividly that our devices and mechanism, our' regular work ’ 
and all the rest of it, are only channels for power, and they ac¬ 
complish nothing unless the power of God vitalizes them. 

“It is easy to imagine how all this would be ehangcrl under the 
influence of a gracious outpouring of the spirit of God. The 
change would i>e like that one witnesses in California when the 
water from the irrigation sluices is let in u|ion the biiked and 
arid ground. The desert becomes a garden. Human nature and 
the power of God have not so changeil within a few years that a 
revival is no longer possible. That is what we are to desire su¬ 
premely. And the strength of our desire for it will measure our 
faith and our perception of the need." 

The Christian Register (Boston, Unit.) believes that the fail¬ 
ure of evangelistic efforts in the past has often been due to the 
"gross caricatures practised by peripatetic emotionalists.” It 
adds: 

“The objection felt and expressed against rude and violent 
methods of reviving religion—denunciatory and coarse—are that 
they are no longer adapted to the age. Whatever good such 
measures once did, they do not reach even the illiterate in these 
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(lays,—not until mental poise is broken down. . . . Wbat is 
wanted, always wanted, and wliat must be brought home to all 
classes, is the sympathy of love and the Ijeauty of righteousness. 
These great living (acts are not brought home to us by excite¬ 
ment or by terror, but by quickening in us nltciitivn to the 
claims o( right and truth as against the false and wrong." 

JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE AND THE SALVA¬ 
TION ARMY, 

EW attention is directed to John Alexander Dowio and the 
flourishing religious movement in Chicago of which he is 
the leader, by the announcement that General Booth's son-in-law 
ami daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Booth-Clibbom, and Hcrcy Clibborn 
have re.signed from the Salvation Army and joined Dowic’s 
ebureh. lu a cirenbir addressed to their friends by the seceding 
Salvationists the signatories declare that they have come to be¬ 
lieve in “divine healing as based on the .Atonemciit." Cnder 
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dale of November 30. Mr. booih-Clibborn, who has been in 
charge of the Army work in Italy, writes to Dowie from .Swiuer- 
land as follows: 

"I have decided to offer myself to you, dear Doctor, for Zion, 
and do so, hrmly believing it to be the will of God. I had 
thoughts of starting a separate mission, lill I got light about the 
Elijah matter, ns that was the great obstacle. To me it could 
only bo a gigantic error or a gigantic truth filled with unspeak¬ 
able solemnity, even tbo'Elijah was a man with passions like 
ourselves,* I take it that yon come in the spirit and power of 
Elijah and a.s the herald of the second coming, the Baptist of the 
millennial dawn." 

Ballington Booth, commenting on this secession, declares that 
ho docs not see how it can do otherwise that) "serioii.sly affect 
the Salvation Army," since bis sister was at the head of the 
Army in Holland, France, and Switzerland, and both she and 
her husband had “made a strong orgaiiizntion, which is very 
largely identified with their personalities." At the same time, 
it is not felt that the withdrawal will cause any serious split in 
the Salvation Army, as very few Salvationists are inclined to¬ 
ward Dowieisin. 

Dowio welcomes his new converts with some enthusiasm in his 
organ, Ltaves 0/ lUaling (Chicago, January 15). "Our heart 
i.s very happy,” he says, "in the thought of their laboring with 
us (or some time in America, and doubtless in other parts of the 
great, broad Field of the World, for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, through the oiierations of Zion." Me adds: 

“Their action lia.s not been taken lightly. 

“.Many will follow them, ere long, into Zion. 

"God b.as .si>okcn to these men and they have obeyed. They 
have been listening only (or His Voice. 

"Their actions are beyond all suspicion of proceeding from any 
other than the noblest motives, 

“They arc men who. had they chosen to go forth in indepen¬ 
dent work, would have been followed by large nunilicrs of devoted 
adherents. 


"But they have been led to see that Jehovah hath estahlisheii 
Zion. 

“They alsii believe that God has raised us up to fulfil His will 
in these Latter Days as the Messenger of the Covenant and 
Elijah the Restorer." 

Later, Dowio made the announcement from his pulpit that “a 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church is trembling on the 
verge” of conversion,—"a great intellect like unto Newman and 
a great ecclesiastic like unto Cardinal Manning," to quote bis 
words as reported in the New York Herahi. The Roman Cath¬ 
olic papers, however, are skeptical. Says Tht Colkolic Stanti~ 
ttni itmf Times (Philadelphia. January 25) ; 

"It is amazing to find such a pai>er as the New York HeraUt 
so lost to decency as to take seriously the ravings of a foul- 
mouthed fraud like Dowio and give them the importance of 
catchy headlines in its columns. I'lie arch iin|K>Btor lust Sunday 
told a gathering of bis dupes, away in Chicago, that a cardinal 
of the Roman Church is'trembling on the verge ' of secession, 
and lie prayed that lie might come out of Romo and go into 
' Zion '—that is to say, into this fraud's joint-stock lace c<mccm. 
If The //vritAf wants such stuff as this to give its young head¬ 
line writers practise, why not send its rojiorters across to Belle¬ 
vue or up to Sing Sing?" 

The "joint-stock lace concern," to which reference is hero 
m.'ide, has .already proved to be something of a thorn in Dowie's 
side, and involved him in a lawsuit with his brother-in-law. 
Samuel Stevenson. The chnige made against Dowic was that 
he had exercised "undue inHuciiee" in making business agree¬ 
ments with his hrothcr-in-Iaw. A decision was rendered in favor 
of Stevenson, and a receiver (or the Zion Luce Industries ap¬ 
pointed ; but the case was finally settled out of court. The story 
is Iwst told in a despatch fitm) Dowie to his Philiidciphia repre¬ 
sentative, dated February j; 

"With rejoicing and gratitude to God the general overseer 
sends bis Christum love to Zion in I’biladelphia, and announces 
that the court has vindicated himself and Attorney Packard from 
all charges of fraud, and has dismissed the ease of Stevenson 
against Dowie, it having l>een settled out of court. No receiver 
has been ap|iointed. and the general overseer retains for God 
and all Zion the control of the Zion Lace Industries. "Thy God 
reigiicth, O Zion ! Hallchijali!' Give this out. 

"John Ai.KN'ANriEX Dowie." 


What is tho Money Value of a Sermon 7— Arbitra¬ 
tion camo into piny in n somewhat singular manner in .Norfolk, 
Va., a few days ago, and not only brought almut an amicable 
settlement lietwcen the contesting parties, but established an 
interesting commercial precedent as well. Says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; 

"It ap|>ears that Pastor W. P. Hinds, of Portsmouth, recently 
lost a valise containing 202 manuscript sermons and an annotated 
Bible, the property being in the hands of the Norfolk and Western 
railway when the loss occurred. Mr. Hinds wanted the cor7>ora- 
tioii to pay him |i.o6o as compensatory damages. The com¬ 
pany, while admitting the loss, demurred to tho amount, and 
wisely suggested that the matter be arbitrated by a botird of 
clergymen. Mr. Hinds agreed to this and selected a brother 
Baptist as bis representative, while the company chose a Metho¬ 
dist. Then these two came together and settled on a Baptist for 
the third judge. 

“For nine hoars the arbitrators wrestled over the value of the 
sermons, and then they finally agreed that the sum of $350 was 
sufficient to compensate Mr. Hinds for his loss. It is true that 
this is but $1.24 per sermon, but of course they were all second¬ 
hand, and the market value of a second-hand seraion is not easy 
to establish. That the price is a fair one is guaranteed by the 
char-scler of the arbitration lioard. and by the fact that Mr. 
Hinds accepted the verdict without a murmur." 

The arbitrators, remarks the Indiana]iolis Jaurnal, "evidently 
attachctl no weight to the (act that the lost sermons probably had 
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a seutimental value tu the jwnton n'ho had written them, sume* 
thing akin to that of family pictures, heirlooms, or love-letters. 
Prom thi* point <if view they were wortli a great deal more to 
their owner than they were to anybody else, but the board could 
not consider wounded feelings. Perhaps if each of the arbitra¬ 
tors had once lost a satchel full of bis own sermons they might 
have taken a different view of the case, yet it is pmliably better 
that the award should have been free from sentimental consider¬ 
ations." 


THE HINDU COUNTERPART OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TRINITY. 

D uring recent years the Vedns, the sacred Itooks of ancient 
India, have occupied the attention of many European 
scholars. While the age of these remarkable writings lias nut 
been determined with any degree of exactness, they have never- 
theless been made to yield a flood of valuable information on the 
origins of Asiatic religions. M. V. Henry, iu a paper in the 
Rtx'Ut (Paris), seek* to throw laime new light on the “'Oinls of 
Brahmanism." and on tho development of the Hindu "Tri- 
murti." or Trinity—Brahma, the supreme god. tho creator; 
Vishnu, the tutelary preserver; Siv.'i, the implacable destroyer. 
The worship of this triad of gods, he declares, has grown u]> out 
of a system of pantheism that existed for many centuries, and 
that included the worship of Uyaus. the gixl of lieiivcn; Prithivi, 
the god of earth; Sourya. the god of sun; Gushas, the god of 
morning-diiwii: Vatu, the god of wind; Agiii, “the celestial Are 
brought to men"; Indra. “the warrior conquering the waters" ; 
Roudra. “the dispenser of calamities and favors with arrows 
that reach the ends of the earth " ; ninl many other deities. In 
the ancient days of Hindu religion every person was free to 
select a god of his own, since there were no actual dogmas rec¬ 
ognized by all. Brahma, the unique god, was adored by only a 
tew privileged worshiper*, and wo* unknown to tlie masses. 
M. Henry continues: 

“This state of a flairs was dangerous not only to religion, hut 
also to the privileges of the sacerdotal caste aircmiy threatened 
by the spread of Buddhist tenets. It was therefore felt iieces. 
sary to bring all the sects together. The Brahnians probably 
took the initiative. To their impersonal Brahma they added the 
other two gods, Vishnu and Siva, thus creating the mystic 'Tri- 
murti ’ out of the elements of this barbarian iconography." 

Many (lopular superstition* are associated with Vishnu, the 
tutelary god. He was held to be a midget, who vanquislied tho 
demons In their war against the gmls, Krishna ("the Black ") 
was considered an “avatar," or rcincnmntioii of Vishnu. To the 
cult of Siva, the second peison of tlie trinity, is due the propa¬ 
gation of sorcery and black magic so common iu India. Of the 
origin of the word “Brahma " M. Henry says: 

“In the language of the Vedas and even later on ‘brahma’ is 
only a common name. The most ancient documents of India 
use this word Ixith as meaning religious incantations and the 
priest who dispensed the incantations. The two meanings of 
the word existed until quite recently. In those days Brahma 
was not recognized as a god. But in the conception of the Vedas 
everything used in the service of the gods liecame god ; the sac¬ 
rifice was god, the priest was god. the objects of tlie cult were 
gods," 

In time Brahma, the abstract God, became Brahma, the 
unique God. But the masses in India know' Brahma only ns a 
name, and they worship Vishnu and Siva. In conclusion M. 
Henry says: 

“The three great divinities of India have been brought to¬ 
gether .>y three religious currents, all emanating from diflerent 
sources. The Vishnu cult did not worship Siva, and the Siva 
cult ignored Vishnu, and neither knew Krahina. The unity is 
iu reality fictitious, and was called into being artificially to serve 


the formula, ‘Creator, Preserver. Destroyer.* In the Christian 
Trinity, the Son and the Holy Ghost issue from the Father. In 
the Hralimnn 'Trimurti.'on the contrary. Brahma predominates 
the two acolytes, who formerly were independent of him and of 
each other ."—TrantlaHon maiit/nr Tub Litbsabv Diobst. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY OUTLOOK FOR 
THEOLOGY. 

'IIEKE is a tendency’ nmong a certain class of religions 
thinkers to lielittle Iheohigy, and it has ofien Iwen con¬ 
tended that the theologinn is n serious obstacle to the advance of 
true religion. The essential thing, wc are told, is to get buck t» 
Christ and to iollow Ins examjilc, ignoring tile various systems 
of theology over which men have wraiigictl. Agaiust this jKiint 
of view a protest is 
entered by Principal 
George M. Grant, 
of Queen'* Uttiver- 
sity, Kingston. Can¬ 
ada, who declares 
that all such think¬ 
ing is based prima¬ 
rily n]Kiii “cxinceit," 
since it presupposes 
the idea that “all 
previous genera- 
tions have lieen 
tools" and that" wis¬ 
dom dwells with the 
l^resvnt gencriition, 
aud only with a se¬ 
lect few of this select 
generation." "The¬ 
ology,” observes 
Principal Grant. 

"was once denomi- I’NiscirAi. oeorok m. ckast. 

iinted tile'queen of 

tlic sciences,' and it may claim tlie title again before the century 
closes." Even a limited knowlc<lge of history is sufficient to. 
teach us “bow wise nnO noble were the great theologians of the 
pnst, and how indispensable their work was to the progress of 
humanity and tlie life of religion." 

Selecting Paul, Athanasius. Augustine. Lnther. and Calvin 
as the live supreme tyjics of the theologian in history, Principal 
Grant procc-cds to consider the logical deveUqinicnt of their work 
in our own time and age. He say* (writing in '/'/te .Inifrnan 
Jourtnyl of Theolojiy, Chicago. January); 

“ It takes time to weave new principle* into tho warp and woof 
of humanity. The Reforniution bns been doing it* work all 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, along the ntul- 
titiidinoiis lines in whivh the free spirit seeks to realize itself: in 
physical, chemical, and biological science; in speculation, hix- 
tory, and criticism; in |Ki]itics, economics, and ethics: in com¬ 
parative religion, in art. and in every dejuirtinent in which man 
seeks for the true, the gissl, or the beautiful. Much has been 
done. The materials have been gathered for n far wider tlico. 
logical synthesis than any that h.-is ever yet been attemjitcd—a 
synthesis in which no spiritual treasure which ha.s been gariicretl 
by tho toil of prcvioiis generations will lie lost, but in wliicli a 
wider and grander view of ilie universe and tho purjiose of God 
will be given to the delighted vision of the lovers oi truth. 

"The Reformation has not yet done its work cither in Kurojio 
or America. It was arrested by violent opposition from without 
and a consequent rctuction from wiiliiti, needed probably to con¬ 
serve the adv.-iiice which had been made. But the opjioBing 
forces seem to be now wcllnigh exhausted, nnd the churelie* of 
the Reformation, if only they have the courage of faith which 
has too often been lucking, arc at length free to carry out the 
principles of the Reformation and to regenerate society with tho 
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spiritual force wliich always flows from a new appreciation of 
Christ and the Bible. This includes a franker recognition and a 
wider interpretation than were possible in the sixteenth or sev* 
entcenth century of the rights of the Word of God and the rights 
of the hiinian spirit.” 

The truer jicrspective of history that our age has won. contin¬ 
ues Principal Gruut. so far from militating against the truth of 
theology, has but ministered to it. indeed, one writer has pro¬ 
nounced the historical spirit to be the special charisma which 
(JikI lias given to the modern church. The present work of in¬ 
vestigation and criticism must go on, until everything which cun 
be shaken is taken out of the way or put in its proper place, and 
until Arm common ground, on which all can stand .securely, has 
been reached. Principal Giant says further. 

" As to the character of this common ground, or the essence of 
Christianity, we shall lie guide<l by the Chnstian cousciousiiess 
of nineteen centuries, coninion to all theehurehes, and which ha.s 
proved their saving salt against the vaiioiis forms of erior which 
have blended evith their trutli; uuinely. that Jesus, the founder 
of the perfect spiritual religion, is tlie Christ pioinised in the Old 
Testament, and that he liclongs to a higher order of being than 
the merely human, and is. in u unique sense, one with God tlie 
Father. The philosophy of evointioii. which now holds tlie field, 
is unwilling to accept such a view of Jesus. ... It is flualied 
with victories and unwilling to ncknowicdgc that its solvents 
may not bo applied to all tlie mysteries with which we are sur- 
rouniled. Wlien it beconics somewhat older and more sober, 
then, through that fidelity to facts from which it has arisen, it 
will liecome convinced that Jesus can nut lie interpreted on the 
supiMisition that he was merely man. and it will have no more 
difliculiy in accepting the apostolic interpi'ctatton of his person 
than it now has in admitting the distinction between tlie inor- 
game and the organic, between the plant and tlie animal, and 
between the animal and man.” 

The twentieth-century theological synthesis, concludes the 
writer, must inevitably grow out of a "Cbristocentrlc " istsition. 
and from this position he anticipates the two following great 
result.s: 

‘•First, such an increase of spiritual unity as shall lead to or¬ 
ganic union. Whether a metaphysic of the person of Christ shall 
CHintinue to be regarded as essential, or whether the future church 
shall be content with the summary of facts recorded in tlie so- 
called Apostles’ Creed, it would be premature to say : but mani¬ 
festly the Quadrilateral formulateil by the Lambeth Convociitioii 
of Bishops as a basis of cbnrch union will have to bo set aside. 
Three of its articles have, indeed, been informally accepted, al¬ 
most without thought or question, tho the non-Episcopal churches 
have hesitated about the fourth. But why should the creeds of 
Nicma, Ephesus. Chalcedon, and Constantinople be put on the 
tame level with the spiritual forces from which they originated? 
Ate not those creeds simply results of the spiritual forces which 
originated from tho great fact of the person of Christ? And why 
should the creeds of the fourth and fifth centuries be nccepted 
and all subsequent creeds and confessions be rejected? The 
truth is that we know little of the early centuries and of the un¬ 
christian spirit in which the assembled bishops often acted, if 
wc knew more, we should put the Westminster Assembly far 
above even the KIcene Council. 

"Secondly, that the great churches of the Reformation will, as 
preliminary to organic union, rewrite their confessions, adapt 
ihein to our own time, and find out the extent of the common 
ground on which Christians now stand. W’faat is required iu this 
work is uot the elimination of phrases and chapters, or the addi¬ 
tion of supplementary articles and understandings, but testi¬ 
monies of the church’s faith, written from the new point of view 
which wo all occupy. The organizing principle of tho twentieth- 
century confession will be. not tlie .sovereignty, but the father- 
hi»od of God ; not iiis secret purpose, but His revealed will, that 
all men should lie saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
This central revelation of Goi! will dominate the view taken of 
man's nature, place, and duty. It will be recognized that love 
is mightier than, because inclusive of, faith; that the note of 
every true cliurcli must I>e hope . and that every work by whicb 
man is bciicfitetl is Christian work." 


DOES THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FORBID THE 
USE OF THE BIBLE? 

MONO ProtestniiU it is generally believed that the authori¬ 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church arc antagonistic to the 
use of tho Scriptures in the vernacular, by the laity, and this is 
often vigorously deuied by the adherents of that church. What 
is practically official information on this vexed question Is to be 
found in a pronounced organ of that eliurcli, tlie Mdrkiscke 
Kirihenblall. which says as follows; 

"it has lieen charged against the Catholic Church tliat she 
denies to the faithful the use of God's Word and that she is ex- 
ceciliiigly anxious to prevent copies of tlie Scriptures from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of her memi>ers, lest by the reading of the 
Bible the Cntholic laity might discover a difference between the 
teachings of tlic ihsik and of the church, in tins way the term 
‘forbidding the Bible in the Catholic Church ’ has licconic almost 
a technical expression. It is true that the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures in the vernacular has uot been allowed to the laity uncon¬ 
ditionally, but only under certain fixed limitations. This order 
is the outcome of the experience of centuries, which has gradu¬ 
ally resulted in a certain discipline in the matter. Therefore, 
in accordance with the constitution of I-eo XIH. of January 15, 
1S97. under a penalty to bo determined by the bishop, and as a 
great .sin, it is forliidden to tlie average Catholic to read or to 
have in his |K>sscssion any edition or copy of the Scriptures in a 
translation, even if this translation has lieen done by nieniiiers 
of tlie Catholic Cbnrch, unless this work has had the express ap¬ 
proval of the Holy See, or has also certain comments of a jiroper 
kind, and unless tlie bishop has given consent to its being 
printed. Hence only snch Bibles in modern languages are al¬ 
lowed as have the approval of the Vatican, in case of editions 
without coirnicnts; and in case notes or cxplaiiatioiis are added, 
these must have the authority of the bishop. In the same way 
are forbidden all editions and translations made by non-Cath- 
olics, especially tlioso of tho so-called Bible societies, whose pub¬ 
lications are denied to tlie faithful under the severest penalties. 
Only those Catholics who are engaged in theological and Bibli¬ 
cal studies arc allowed to use such translations and editions, and 
to these only if neither in the introduction nor iu the commeiita- 
lies the doctrines of the Catholic Church ai-c assailed. And in 
general, it is the duty of a good Catholic, bcfoi-c be begins upon 
tile general reading of the Scriptures, to consult with his spiri¬ 
tual father and In conjunction with him make selections for read¬ 
ing. If the priest fears that the promiscuous reading of the 
Scriptures Will harm his mwbers. he ha.s the right to curtail this 
privilege or even to deny it altogether. 

•'The views of the Prote.stants are entirely differenton this sub¬ 
ject, for they consider the right of reading the Bible something 
that iiiiiy not lie denied them, and that every Christian lias a 
right to search the Scriptures. But this is a mistake. For tbo 
Holy Bible, as the Word of God. is tmi important, and the rev¬ 
erence which the church entertains toward it too deep, to permit 
its olMise, which would surely result, as history has demon- 
stralcsl, if the church should cease to exercise due caution in di¬ 
recting the reading and studying of the Sacred Word."— Transia^ 
lion MuuU for Tiix Li'ikkakv IJiiikst. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

Ixsieoeut address bsfors ihsXalioiuU City BranKelisatioa Uoioo. Dr. 
Henry A. Silnisoa pointed out lhal lha increase in nnraber of .S’cw York 
cburchca has been by no memna proportjonale In Ibe increase in popala. 
lion. In itio New York had 109 churches, on* in every i.too people. This 
year there are b«l i.oix> churches, one for every ^.Zoo. Twn assembly dis¬ 
tricts near Manhallan Church hava hut one (or cneb e.an. I>r. Stimnoo 
assiKnedas a reason (nr this condition Ihe absenca, nnlil recenlly, o( or- 
Kanized ellorl toward cbnrch extension in New York or other larirc cities. 
Home mission boards have planted new cbnrches in the Western and 
.Middle Western Stalea, in which secltons thair number haa kepi better 
paca wllh )he populaiinn, 

TllK prinilne n( the Bible in Great Rrllain la more strictly KUarded than 
is that of anv mhar work Says Ihe Liverpool Patty f\ftt ‘Ths King's 
primers and ihe leo unirersHiea of Oxford nnd Cambridge give lo the 
world all Ihe Bibles primed in the United Kingdom, except some printed by 
xpecini license. A few years ago Ihe question arose whelhcr Oie word 
< spirll' in Mnllhew ir. i. and Mark i is. shonid hare a capital ’ S,’ il having 
been previonsly primed with a amall an*, and altbo Ihe word was obvions. 
ly wrongly primed. Il was not until after ibe ruling powers ai the nni. 
varsities and the King's prlaiers had mel in solemn conncil lhai Isave was 
given to use Ibe capital leltar. Nolhing aancijoned by anlhorily In 1611 
may be changed without craating something akin to revolution (o the 
places where Bibles arepnnled.* 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

THE COMING OF AGE OF THE KING OF 
SPAIN. 

•’ T'II ERE Eccins to be n niisomception nbroaO ns to » lmt is 
^ t<i take place on May 17 next, when tlie yioiiiK KinKoI 
Spain vomcE of ntp;. ami iiseentls llie tbroiie 
under tlio Constitution of 1376. That was 
niAile by the first parliament of liis father's 
reiRii directly after tho restoration of the Bour- 
lions, There is no coronation ceremony in 
Spain. 'I'he young King Alfonso XIII. will 
simply go in state to the Cortes to take his 
otttli on the crucifix and the Oo*]iel to ob¬ 
serve and carry out the constitution of the 
iiionarchy, Royal festivities and popular 
celebrations will iifterwaul take place in Mu- 
flrid. extending over a fortnight." 

The alHive jmragraph from the London 
S/iini/ar,i may well precede tlie following eili- 
toiial utterances of tho /mi/fientimtit lltlge 
(Unissclsi. a Lilicrul-Inile|>ciident paper; 

"On tho eve of Alfonso Xlll.'s advent to 
the tlirone. Spain finds herself involved in in- 
U-rnal difticuhies of such gravity that all the 
monarchical parties have deenietl it their duty 
to sustain at any cost the cabinet upon winch 
will devolve the duty of inaugurating the new 
reign. This state of affairs was bisiught about 
by mutual concessions. The Conservatives 
promised not to play into the hands of the dis- 
siffecteil by attacking the cabinet. Reflor Sagasta, on his part, 
refrained from effecting the reforms demanded in his platform. 
It is iriie tliai Scflor Sagasia did not formally agree to such a 
course but the re¬ 
sult IS the same, be¬ 
cause he bus evaded 
all occasions of sat¬ 
isfying the Liberals 
and Democrats. But 
Seflor Silveln has 
now changed his 
Unties. It is an¬ 
nounced that ho will 
commence an ag¬ 
gressive campaign 
with the object of 
showing that the 
Lilwral party has 
not met the expecta¬ 
tions of the nation." 

This coninientutor 
next considers tho 
rcsist.-iiice which 
Seiior Sagasta is in 
a (losilioii to offer 
the Conservatives, 
lie lias II resiwct- 
alile majority in the 
Chamber, but it is 
factious, containing 
dements that would 
support any govern¬ 
ment caring to pla¬ 
cate it. We arc fur- 

KiNo *i.roxso xiii A.IS U0TI1KK ^ 

“Scflor Sagasta 

will find himself tricked by his opponents in tho end. and the 
concessions he has made to the Conservatives and the Cleri¬ 
cals. concessions which have cost him the support of tho Dem- 


ociaiic groups, will not save his noverniveiit fioni a downfall 
that IS felt to be near. ... It is said the Cories will be sus¬ 
pended at the end of March in order that the Sagasta cabinet 
may be ul least curiniii of retaining power until the young King's 
accession. It remains to bo seen whclher the op|iosition will be 
accommodating ciiougli to lei the minister carry out this plan. " 
As fur tiiu young king himself, bis personality is the subject 




of comment and spccnlation all over Europe. The following, 
from the Hamburgir SaibrUAten, is typical: 

"Notwithstanding the youth of Alfonso XIII., the question of 
his marriage has been much discussed. The future Queen of 
Spain ninst, naturally, be Roman Cuibulic. In this coiiucctioii 
French and Austrian princesses aro named, allbo an Austrian 
marriage would be uiqxiptilar in Spain. The |>optilar voice 
would be fur the Princess Louise of Orleans, a younger sister of 
the Queen of Portugal." 

The Sp.anish newspapers of all shades of opinion are discon¬ 
tented with the situation. Thean obstructionist organ 
edited by an irreconcilable member of the Cortes, denounces all 
ill office. The a Rcptiblicati paper, cries out against the 
decay of Spain. The HtraUio. a liberal pajicr, severely criti¬ 
cizes the Ooveriiment liecause it pays no attention to the labor 
question. It calls iittcntiuii to the perilous activities of the Carl- 
ists ami Reptihlicaiis, and it calls for a change of ministry. The 
attitude of the F.poca suggests that the Sagasta ministry has 
reason to fear that it i>a.s lost the confidence of the court.— 
Tritns/iiti\ins matie Jor Tiix I-iikkakv Diokst. 


Germany's "Rights" In the Isthmian Canal.— 
"The absence of certain signatures to the canal treaty is gie.-itly 
to be rcgrettctl. for other Powers arc conccriieil." says the t'rank~ 
Jurl^r y.fHuug, “Among them is Germany "; 

"It is p<.>ssiblc that other Powers may go to war with England, 
while the United States remains neutral. The most desirable 
thing of all would be the guaranty of the neutrality of the canal 
through the signature of as many Powers as possible. In that 
event tlie neutrality of the canal during a German-Frencli, or 
Kussian-English. war would bo complete. In the absence of 
any treaty of this kind, a third Power has nothing it can depend 
n|X)n. Everything depends upon the pleasure of the dominant 
United Slates.” 

The obligations of the treaty subsist only between England 
and the United States, observes the yossiicAe ZeitHng (Berlin), 
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for those Powers have "overlooked" the occasion to have the 
"signatures of others ". 

" lienee responsibilities are not assumed by the other Powers. 
Hence, ton, they lose their riglits. As long as Isngland inter- 
])oscs no objection, the United States may use the canal against 
a thir«l Power in any way it pleases. England may do likewise 
if the United Stales allows it. That, for other nations, is a dis- 
.'idv.antageoiis state of affairs. But even for the two contracting 
Powers the iiciilralily stipulations thereby lose all value. But 
had other Powers appended signatures to the treaty, the obliga¬ 
tion of neutrality would b« fullillcd. liccaiiso neutrals would be 
in a jMisition t« enforce It. As it is. only these two Powers have 
made a treaty, and it lapses if they go to war. Hence England 
can blockade the canal only so long as her naval supremacy en¬ 
dures. while the United Stales may never be driven from its 
commanding position on the land." 

A somewhat different tone is taken by the V'ienna Frtmden- 
hlall, w'hieh says that even England's right to figure in the 
treaty is “academic rather than real." It says that the building 
of the canal will be a great benefit to Europe owing to tho inter¬ 
national coniniuiiity of interest. It notes, moreover, that the 
United States is paying for the canal. — Translations madt/or 
The Liter akv I>|(-.e.st. 


DR. KUYPER and HIS RECENT MISSION. 

T he association of the name of tho Dutch premier. Dr. A. 

Kuyper, with the movement,toward iotervention in the 
Boer war. as well -ts hpi mysterious visit to London, has caused 
a flcKid of comment concerning bis personality in Hie European 
press. Says The St. 
James's Oaaelte 
lI.A)ddon): 

" Dr, Kuyper, who 
is sixty-fouraiid has 
held tho premier¬ 
ship only since last 
summer, is likely to 
make the most of 
his power and to 
wield it for the good 
of the people. His 
has been a remark¬ 
able life, and it 
could hardly have 
h.id a jirotuler con¬ 
summation. Hollas 
founded a univers¬ 
ity, built itp B news¬ 
paper, established a 
church, held a pro¬ 
fessorship, edited an 
eiicyclopcilia. lect¬ 
ured in twenty-five 
Anicrlenn cities, 
written an opera, 
and given to the world more than a hundred literary publications 
of all sires and .soils. He is probably the most all-round Dutch¬ 
man living, and. whatever he did ciinie to London for, we may 
be sure thnl one thing certainly did not bring him, and that is a 
mere glimpse of the Old Ma.sters." 

It seems tliat until recently there was ii» premier in Holland, 
for while Dr. Kiiypcr was tlio dominant force in the cabinet he 
w.TS iKit its head in the continental European sense. So declares 
the Indtpendantt Beige (Brussulsl. lit any rate, which notes 
that Dutch cabinets have never before recognized one tiieniber as 
the head of the Government. Hence, it points out. Dr. Kuyper's 
position is unique. As for his altitude towaol the Boers, the 
Journal des Ih ta/s (Paris) thinks it will disappoint the Dutch 
public: 

"His policy in the South African affair is the only rcason.able 
one. the only one that iiecessiiy permits, but that will not mend 



matters. It lias been none the less a deception. Not only the 
ami revolutionists, but many pro.Boer liberals believed that Dr. 
Kuyper would begin a policy of effective intervention and of re¬ 
sistance to England." 

But Dutch papers do not bear out this view. The Dagbiad, 
one of the leading new.spapers at The Hague, dwells up»>n the 
commercial iidrnntages of remaining on good terms with Eng¬ 
land, and denounces the iiro|>osed boycott of Great Britain ns 
absurd. The Piieusve Kotterdamsche Conran/, which has been 
accused of misrepresenting facts to the prejudice of Englanil, 
professes to be nmnsetl at allegations that it is in tlic pay of tho 
Boer agents, 'tho J/andeisbiad (Amsterdam) says; 

“The statement that Dr. Kuyper has had any talk with the 
Boer envoys that would justify lielief of an abandonment of the 
two Boer conditions of full independence and amnesty for the 
Cape Colonists is unfounded. Such stories arc made out of 
whole cloth."— Translations made for The Literary Diorst. 


EUROPEAN MISCONCEPTIONS OF PRINCE 
HENRY'S VISIT. 

T T becomes more and more manifest, from the comments of con- 
^ tiiiental Eurojiean ncwspaiiers on Prince Henry's trip to the 
United Stales, that the position of this country in the affair U 
wholly misunderstoorl. Kor in.stance, the Tempt (Pans) says 
the German Em|>cror is making “very significant advances to 
the United States.” an observation which it uses to illustrate the 
tendency among Eurojicnn Powers to seek “new alliances." It 
adds that the visit portends a great triumph for Emperor ^'il- 
liam's "policy." Furthermore, this paper says; 

"Mr, Roosevelt is a man and a father. He has been touched 
where lie is susceptible. He is flattered by a proposition wliicli 
treats as a jirlncessof the blood royal a jxiung person upon whom 
the Constitution of the United States confers no rank and no 
llierarchtcal ]M>sition. This proceetling has met with complete 
success. William was bent on striking while the iron is hot. 
He sent his brother to Wasliington.” 

The Russian newspapers, especially tho Sovoye I’remya, an 
official paper, warn the Germans against forming delusive hopes 
of an alliance as n result of Prince Henry's visit. The English 
pnpers take the same tone. Both the London Timet and The 
St. James's Casettr call nllention to Senator Depew’s interview, 
in which ho is made to say “that Prince Henry was ecniing to 
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ihe States mainly for tbe purpose of sounding tbe President and 
the Cabinet, at tbe direction of the German Emperor, on the 
Monroe Doctrine.'* The same papers give color to the idea that 
the Emperor “is utilising the present <>p|M>rtunity to impress 
upon Europe that a strong bond of friendship exists between the 
ttvo countries that would aid Germany in trouble anywhere." 
The German newspapers retort in kind, especially the //iiiw- 
burgtr jWtfAricAteH, which says: 

“That the visit of Prince Henry to the United States is not 
pleasing to tbe English will be easily understood. Nor will 
there be any difficulty in perceiving precisely why they cast a 
sinister light on the episode. We are not ourselves overplea.scd 
at the fashion in which this visit has been led op to and is being 
carried out. . . . We are opposed to decorative jMlitics. which 
seems, however, to bo greatly affircteil by the new school. But 
this does not prevent us from condemning the way in which the 
English papers use tbe Incident against Germany and as a club 
against Emperor William personally.”— Trantlalions madt for 
Tiu l.irESAKV Dicut. 

RUSSIA AND THE “CRUMBLING” TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 

M uch satisfaction is expressed in tbe Russian press at tbe 
evidence of discord in the Triple Alliance and the signs 
of its dissolution. The growing friendship between Italy and 
Prance, the recent Austrian warning to Germany in connection 
with tbe latter's new tariff, and Count von Billow's defiant state* 
raent in the Reichstag that the Alliance was no longer a necessity 
to Germany, ns it once was. but only a convenience—these and 
other facts are held to foreshadow the collajise of the powerful 
combination which opiwsed the Franco-Rur.sian dual alliance. 
And what next? it is asked. Why should not Italy join the lat¬ 
ter combination? The St. Petersburg Sin>osti reviews the his¬ 
tory of tbe Triple Alliance, and concludes that tbe reasons for its 
existence are practically gone. It says; 

•'Tho the Triple Alliance has been renewed several times, the 
operation has been more and more difficult each time, for exter 
nal and internal causes have tended to weaken it. Russia and 
Austria have reached an understanding as to the Balkan states, 
originally a source of danger, while France and Italy have come 
together in tbe Mediterranean. Further. Austria has been dis 
satisfied with Germany's policy in Turkey, and the old rivalry, 
put aside under Bismarck, is again asserting itself. In a word, 
the Triple Alliance is shaken to its foundations. Should it van¬ 
ish from the political scene, no serious disturbances will follow 
in Europe, for tbe combination has outlived its object and useful¬ 
ness. The conditions which existed in the early eighties can 
not be restored ; history does not repeat itself, tlio analogous 
phenomena do recur. No one will lament the extinction of 
tbe Alliance, for it has been the chief cause of tho militarism 
which has oppressed Europe, and of all the crises of the last 
few years." 

What will be the effect on the dual alliance? asks Sevoiti, and 
it answers that the conditions which brought that union into ex¬ 
istence will not have been changed. Still, it says, a new politi¬ 
cal era will undoubtedly be opened in Euroiie. Tbe necessity 
for hard-and-fast alliances will cense to exist, and each Poiver 
will regain the freedom to enter into temporary arrangements 
for special purposes. This situation will not be as spectacular, 
but It will be more wholesome than that which has lasted for so 
many years. The Sovoye Vrtmyn thiuks that England and 
Germany will try to effect an understanding, in spite of recent 
unplea.santness, and moralises asfollouson the alliance resting 
on compromises and makeshift agreements: 

“We are now witnessing the reorganization of a diplomatic 
combination created by Bismarck himself. The Triple Alliance, 
which has never been put to the test and has suffered no sort of 
strain. Is now g^oing to pieces around a profound and general 
peace. Italy is turning away frtim it. and when the king de¬ 
clines to sign a protocol renewing the agreement tbe whole na¬ 


tion will be on his side. In Austria and Hungary it is officially 
.stated that the dual monarchy will no longer play the part of a 
meek and humble political lamb, and will not renew a political 
relationship which does not accord with her economic interests. 
Yet the union, which has benefited Germany alone, has managed 
to continue in existence for a number of years. Russia will not 
enter combinations of this kind—with England or any other 
Power."— m>idf/nr Tna LirrSARV Digest. 

ENGLAND’S DEFIANCE OF THE WORLD. 

''yilE English newspapers have greeted the movement for 

* intelvention on behalf of the Boers with a challenge to the 
whole world, of which tl|e tone is adequately indicated by this 
extract from the London -V. James's GaseUe : 

“England has never been more determined than she is at the 
present moment to carry the South African war to the conclusion 
she set before herself in October three years back, and no coun¬ 
try can attempt to alter that determination without facing the 
disagreeable fact that England has n fleet. Nor need we sup¬ 
pose that continental statesmen are under any delusion as to the 
'humiliating positidn * in which England finds herself to-<Iay. 
She has done what no other country in Europe could have done, 
and at the end of twenty-eight months of a war carried on seven 
thousand miles away she can still depend U]ion being able to 
send out more men, more horses, and more supplies, not only 
from the United Kingdom, but from her loyal and splendid colo- 

This attitude is characteristic, also, of the London Ttmes In its 
comment upon the proposal for intervention made in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and the rejection of that proposal by M. 
Dclcass^, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“ M. Delcassfi might perhaps have shown rather less coldness 
in discussing a subject which was made the occasion for a shower 
of foul calumnies against a friendly state, but at all events he 
himself spoke and acted with |iro|iricty. M. Berry and his 
friends argued with much pathos and little sense that France 
owed it to herself, and to that traditional love of humanity which 
she has so often and so conspicuously displayed in her invasions 
of the territories of her neighbors, to offer her mediation between 
England and the nominal governments of the late Boer states. 
The Secretary foi Foreign Affairs c-oldly pointed out to them 
what the consequences of such an offer must be. The late Presi¬ 
dent McKinley made Iriendly inquiries very early In the struggle 
how such a proposal was likely to bo accepted, and the reply he 
received was quite unmistakable. If France or any other Power 
were, in the face of that reply, to insist on pressing mediation or 
interference of any kind iijion ns. that Power would do so with 
full knowledge that her advances would be met by a clear and 
forcible diplomatic rebuff. Unless this hypothetical Power were 
then prepared to cut the leek she had tendered to us she must, as 
M. Delcassd most appositely observed, seek to enforce her medi¬ 
ation. That, he went on to tell the Chamber again with perfect 
truth, ‘inevitably meant war.’ " 

The English newspapers point out that the British empire is 
in a position to continue the struggle Indefinitely. “It rests 
only with the intractable element to submit," says tbe London 
^aHdard."ox—\o he overcome." But The Quarterly Review 
(London), in an article on “The War and Its Lessons," .says: 

“The disquieting feature in the situation is that, even if the 
Boers have only ten thousand men still in the field. It must take, 
at the present rate of capture, from one to two years more l>efore 
they arc disposed of. , , , No doubt if time and money were of 
no im]Mrtance—if it were not tbe case that British interests 
throughout the world are suffering, because, with the whole of 
our available fighting force in South Africa, we dare not risk 
such a disaster as befell the Athenian expedition to Syracuse— 
we might be content with a policy of leisurely but sure attrition. 
But this policy is costing the nation directly one and a quarter 
millions a week ; the indirect loss is incalculable. It is wearing 
down our army, as well as recluclng the Boers; it is giving our 
rivals and enemies all over tbe world opiiortunities of Injuring 
us; and. last but not least, iii the eyes of the people of Europe 
and America, it is destroying our iircstige." 
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THE COAL SCARE IN ENGLAND, 


T he a|ipointment of a cnmmi&sion to Umk into Iho coal sup> 
(>Iy of EiiKlainl lias nroiisetl the ^trcss nf timt country to a 
new sense of iwnl. 7Af ^peaktr (London) Miys; 

" Wo can. if absolutely necessary for our existence, forbid tlie 
cx]>iirt:itjoii of niul sure for liiilikcr pnr]Kises, tlm that is t» l>« 
rcconimciided only as a very extreme measure. And we can 
re<luce tlie «astaj;e, wliicli is at present Rrcat, incidental to tlie 
mining of the coal. It is not always ]>os.sible to cxlract all the 
coal III II given aiea, liecaiise ihnt would make work more Ilian 
usually dangorous. But the general adoption of coal-cuiting 
nmcliiiiery would be an iinmixed boon, and mucli might be saved 
by ccoiioniic.tl methods at the surface, where the loss at present 
IS formidable." 


However, says this pajier, some suhstitute for the ]ire-seiit 
mode of cousumnig c'<ial may eliminate all peril from the situa¬ 
tion. Tit,' Satiiritay Urview (London) says: 

steam coal priKliiceil from the collieries of South Wales, 
and to a less extent in the North of England, comes under the 
head of'ihe mure valuable kinds.' It excels in purity and in 
healing power and has also tlie advantage of being smokeless, or 
nearly so. In time of war with another naval power the ships 
snpidied with smokeless uoal would have nil advantage; because 
when liclow tliu horixon the fleet would not be visible, while 
sliijis givuig off volumes of siiioke would l>e visible (rum‘the 
crow's nest' long before the ships themselves had come into 
viciv. The healing ]«>wer as well as the smokeless character of 
the coal is mainly dependent on the high proportion of carbon. 
This IS characiciistic of Welsh steam coal and gives it its high 
value for naval pur|H>scs. Hcnco its great demand by foreign 
countries for llieir res|>eclive navies, as well as for our own mcr- 
eantilo marine, this also explains the enormous export trade 
from Cardiff anil Barry and the adjoining ports. . , . Consider¬ 
ing the great importance of this special coal to the Royal navy, 
and the fact that it is by no means inexhaustible, to inquire into 
its future possibilities is a subject of sucli importance as to jus¬ 
tify the apiKiintmcnt of a commissiou to report on it alone." 

If the English coal supply will last only another century or so, 
according to TAe Spectator (London), “will that mean that our 
industrial death-warrant is signed?" It thus answers its own 
question: 

"We can see no suflieient reason for supposing so. External 
supplies would not mean foreign supjdies. When the end of our 
own stores was within measurable distance we should have to 
fall back on the kindred and friendly American republic, and on 
the great flelds happily in the possession of our brethren and 
fellow subjects of the C.'inadian Dominion. That, very likely, 
might involve important industrial adjustments." 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN LORD ROSEBERY 
AND SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
o]>eningof Parliament has rendered acute the tcnsimi 
^ between the two divisions of the Liberal party in England. 
One side inclines to Lord Roaehery and the other adhere.s la the 
Opposition leader in the House of Commons, Sir Henry* Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman. It may be well to begin with a French view 
of tins complication—that of the Paris Tempt—as being de- 
taclied: 

"The situation created in the English Liberal party continues 
to be a decidedly delicate one. To understand the stale of mind 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and of the majority of the 
opposition It ts necessary to bear all the facts in mind. To begin 
with. Lord Rosebery is officially no longer a Liberal. He began 
by divesting bimself of his functions as leader of the party. 
Subsequently he renounced bis party allegiance itself. He took 
a place apart, outside—his friends say above—party. It is a 
difficuh part to play, , . . .Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with 
his smiling and astute good-humor, his stnmgcommim sense, bis 
coolties!,, bis simple and healthy faith in the principles of Liber- 


alisiii, his uucoti.piomising fidelity to tlie Olailstoiiiaii traditions, 
lias lai far remained steadfiisl in a very discouraging situation." 

After jviiintiiig out that .Sir Henry Caiilpliell-bHiiiicrmaii re¬ 
mains faithful to Home Rule, whereas Lord Ro.sebery lias nl>an- 
doned It. that I he two disagree icgaiding the separation of 
clinrcli and state and tli.e aiMilitiuii of the House of Lords, and 
u]ion the pm|Misitioii that the Liberal jiaity " wipe everything off 
Its slate,” the French ]iui»er notes that the two men do agiee le- 
garding the Boer war. This brings u.s m English editorial oi'in- 
ion, TAe /W/> .Vrwr iLaiinlon). the Liberal organ, pointedly 
alludes to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as "the leader of the 
Lilicrul p-irty." It lias tins to s.-iy. 

"While expressing a cordial readiness to act with l-ord Rose¬ 
bery in the furtlieiance of Liberal principles, Sir Henry drily 
observed that some rhetorical phrases in the Chesterfield speecli 
had liecn 'unhappily employed.' Lord Roseliery can not com¬ 
plain of the expression, Lr it is Ins own. The reference is. of 
course, to the cleaning of slates. The suggestion that this proc¬ 
ess. of winch tve arc all getting a little tiretl, should be )>crformed 
was hailed with delight by all the defenders of privilege nnd 
m<uin|Mily in the Tory press. Lord Rosebery should not forget 
that there arc a good iiiuny people who have not the slightest 
olijcclinn to the definite continuance of tliis war. They arc too 
rich to feel the taxation, they are too selfish to care for the blood¬ 
shed. and they rejoice in the effective imstponemeiit of nil reform 
at home. ... If Lord Rosebery will not act with the Liberal 
party the Liberal party must act ivithout him. Their duty is 
plain, and it was declared by Sir Henry Campbell-Baiinernian." 

The Conservative papers show a tendency to consiiler Sir 
Henry a “pro-Boer."—T'ranx/a/rVoi moiie Jor Tiit LiTxiiAiir 
Diuest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

RFVOI.UTIOX IX PaRaoI'av.—T he criiis at Aunmpiinn, crowms •lul <<r 
the presidential election, became acate on lannary^ot this year Presi¬ 
dent Emilio Aceval waa locked ap. Ike H'ts/mmi/er Gttsrile (Imndno) 
dismisses tba matier as " tha latest South American reroialhm." ]| seems 
that order Is now restored. Vice-President Caballero assumed the novern- 
ment and ScAor liuillermo Klos Is now a candidate tor the presidency. 


PEACE IN lIoijjtNO.—Everythins in the realm of Queen Wilhelmlna Is 
quiet,accordinit to the Indifenihinee Htlge illrosiels), and it seems that 
tha younat Prince Con¬ 



or St. PeletsbnrR. tak, faUiE la PERU CT liARMOXV IN THE PALtCC 
log Its en* from tbs or iiet-u>o. 

Csar's Finance Mlnia- — H'aAreya.oA. 

ter, IS tryinq to ignore 

the depression thronghoul the empire. The infoTmaltea (Vienna), in n 
recent account of the Kuasian indnairuil criais, says it Ihrealens In become 
'scale.''havinx extended from the metal indusiry mine Irxiite Indnsiry, 
The ta>nd»a Timet inclines to think ;l la all due to M. de Witte's too active 
economic policy. 

Vr.xr./l’F.t.A ANII GEHUANV.-Allbo the naval (orces in Venezuelan 
waters are not active, the newspapers in Germnoy devote as mnch alien- 
lion to the subject ol the crista there as ever. 'We wish and hops that the 
differences belween Veneauela and Germany will soon be seitled. " saya 
Wm FranifiirleT Heitmmie. 'Veneinela can not do without German capital. 
German eneticv, and German Industry. For ihisSouih American republic 
Germany is the must Influential and the roost serviceable civilizer.* 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A CROMWELLIAN ROMANCE. 

TDK Lion':* WitK4.r, a story of Crom< 
llluiitr*t»i]. Cloth, s*T in., jts pp. I 

F or two or three years post, Cromwell has occupied larj^ space in 
American magazine literature, and three notable histories of him 
have appeared—two by Englishmen and one by Mr. RiHisevelt, our 
President. This, coupled with the present rage (or historic romances, 
has caused literary observers to regard it as only a question of time 
when aromaneeof the Cromwellian period would be forthcoming. The 
difGculty of the theme, doubtles.s, has 
deterred more than one cautious pen, 
(or whoever would handle the baffling 
and Self-cootradlctury character o( 
Cromwell must depend largely on the 
creative processes going on in his 
own subconscious mind. The skele¬ 
ton (acts of history, bloody tho they 
be. furnish poor nourishment to In- 





Mra. Amelia R. ilarr has turned 
out a strong piece of work. About 
the same time Edna I.yall takes up 
the same subject in her '‘In Spite of 
All." Doth wrriters have chosen a 
similar ground-plan, the picturing o( 
the times through the complications 
that arise between two (omilies, IKe- 
long friends, the one Pnritan, the 
other Cavalier. 

Mrs. Barr alone brings Cromwell to 
the front and into intimate relations with the reader. She thus 
achieves the more dramatie results, and in her hands Cromwell proves 
no puppet. Vpon the (actsof his life, as well as his own words, she 
lay's a Arm grip and coostrnctsa man that lives and breathes and acts. 
We see him issue friendly orders, bnlly, rage and pray by turns, 
aspire and plot. Interview spies and act upon their information; we 
even see him indite a letter to Cardinal Mazarln, and in its cunning, 
(earless force, and diplomacy we feel like bearing witness that It was 
the real Cromwell who did it. After the toll and moil, the alternate 
treatying and brow-beating of the day is over, we catch glimpses of the 
mere man alone with his faithful wife, to whom he half mnrmurs, half 
weeps out his sore troubles and distrust of those around him. Then 
there are other moments when we see him walk the floor like a (ond 
mother, bearing in his arms the spent form o( his dying and favorite 
daughter. Mary. At such times we And it hard to reconcile with the 
man, the ruthless warrior who knew no mercy at Drogheda and Wex¬ 
ford and Ross I 

Perhaps, Indeed, the lack o( real insight into the strann, dark, re¬ 
ligions fanaticism of Cromwell is the weakest point in Mrs. 
picture. 


s Uarr’s 


Her social pictures of the times are caplul. We feel the half jeal¬ 
ousy, half contempt, o( the women of toe day (or the ladies of the 
Cromwell family after their rise to power. Mrs. Barr assumes entire 
Impartiality, but the assumption is fntile. Wc (eel her sympathies os 
they ebb toward the Puriuns. Yet In the very act of doing so, the 
tide o( nature appears to work against her, for her royalist hcr^nc, 
Matilda De Wycke, is far richer of aoul than her Puritan maiden, Jane 
SwaSham, who by comparison seems at times somewhat o( a canting 
—‘1 ill petticoats. There is a double love-story. A number of historic 
ires crowd the stage, and they are on the whole creditably bandied. 




A QUEEN AND THE “LITTLE PEOPLE.” 

A RE»i. Qi ksn’s Fairv Tai.m. By Carmen Rylva (Elltabeth. Queen of 
Uumsoia). Cloth, t x in., een pp. Dnvin A Co,, Chiengo, 

C riticism is disarmed by these exquisite (airy talcs by a real, live 
qneeii. There are eleven o( them, and then there is a " truly 
true " story, where the serene and lovely consort of the King of 
Rumania tells why she selected Carmen Sylva us her now </r ptumt. 
This you know is autobiograpbical, but just as In the delicate woof o( 
fancy and invention of Uie (airy ules there breathes a substantial feel¬ 
ing of the author’s personality through the naive bnt genuine insinua¬ 
tion of principle, high ideals, and noble virtues; so in the artlessly per¬ 
sonal account o( her childish life there is the (airy atmosphere of the 
ethereal, beautiful, melodious pays dtt fttt. 

At the end she asks the children to tell her which o( these talcs they 
like the besL The grown-up children will be apt to tell her that they 
like this account o( herself the hesL Such a (asclnating story it is o( 
the little princess In the Castle on the Rhine surrounded by its glorious 
forest. There was no electricity in those days, (ew railways, and let. 
ters were brought by a monntain postman. When the wind wontd rise 
and make the oaks and beeches writhe and groan, the woodland child 
would, AS she says, " tie my little hood over my brown hair, and, with 
my two big St. Bernard dogs by my side, I would race through the for¬ 
est, avoiding all the beaten tracks, and listen to its voices : (or the for¬ 


est told me stories all the time. The forest sang the songs to me which 
I wrote down afterward at home, bnt which I never showed to any one. 
It was our secret—the woods and mine." 

The little dryad elf, now that she sits upon a throne and has learned 
the awful lesson that came to her mother's heart In the loss of her one 
ehlld, Marie, has told for other chil¬ 
dren what the whispering woods and 
winds and flowers and birds, garru¬ 
lously murmured to her small soul 
then, as they have murmured since. 

Not until she was thirty-five did she 
suffer an}tbing to be printed, and then 
sought to veil her identity under some 
pseudonym. In llcrman she was the 
Waldgesang, the Song of the Woods; 
and ox she belonged to a l.atin 
people, Bs Rnnuinia's Queen, she 
turned it into l.ntin. and hence Car¬ 
men bylva. Rhc took a slight liberty 
with the grammar because Camteii 
Sylvie did not sound like a real name. 

Her account of the linden tree, 
which was her prime (avoiite, Is a lit¬ 
tle Idyll. She tells us, her gentle 
Majesty, that she was like the linden 
tree of her story. •• As a child I al¬ 
ways thought I was not as good as the others, and not so well loved, 
because I was less lovable." 

Carmen Sylva is lovable. These (airy tales prove it. She is a poet, 
a painter, a musician, and wvu a mother. She Is a mother still, in the 
yearning of her heart for children. But she is the Queen, too, and a 
worker that compels admiration. She is up before the sun at her liter¬ 
ary occupations and bos done a forenoon'i work before her eight-o’clock 
breakfast with King Charles. The rest of the day is for her people. 
With the first breath of summer she files from Uuebarest to Castle 
Pclcsch, the royal ch&teau high up in the Carpathians, where the sur¬ 
rounding wiKidland recalls her chddbood's forest. 

The woodcuts accompan}-ing the exquisite stories are worthy o( 
them. They are by Harold Nelson and A. Garth Jones. Miss Edith 
Hopcldrk's translation is excellent and sympathetic, one (eels assured. 


A STUDY OF PRIDE. 

THE Hoi'sk with the Ghevn SHUTTERS. Rv Georg* nouglas. Cloth 
sK X rK in., se* pp. I’rlce, $I.^ McClure, Phillips A Co. 

HAT "The House with the Green Shutters" should not have 
achieved a "great sale” success in this country is easily nnder- 
stood. It has none of the tawdry elements that make books pop. 
ular. That it has not been more talked about Is strange. Until lately 
this book, that made so much of a stir among English critics, bad re- 
ceived hardly more than a casual 
mention in any publication save the 
review column o( the daily press. 

In all tragedy there is Unship, for 
tragedy deals with the (undamcntal 
things o( human nature, and bad the 
tragedy of "The House with the 
Green Shutters" been the work o( a 
Russian, os it very well might have 
been, wc may be pretty sure that 
more would have been said about It 
Books may be brutal, revolting, un¬ 
savory, and if they are translations, 
weery aloud “How true I" and "How 
stropgl” Bnt we demand of the 
books that are written in our own 
tongue that decency be preserved, 
that tragedy be tempered with 
mercy, and, above all, that the "love 
interest ” be present 
In the lost two requisites Mr. 
Douglas bos (ailed. " The House with the Green Shatters" is uncom¬ 
promisingly grim, and there is no glimmer of the lore interest. The 
dominant passion o( the book is pride, the pride of a man in bis own 
achievement, of a man who succeeds by the force o( a will so strong 
that it becomes dynamic force. The interest o( the book Is (airly 
divided between the father, John Gourlay, and the son. John Gourtay 
—the father, brute force without much Intelligence ; the |son, morbid 
imagination without intellect. The father, a bully; the son, a coward. 

John Gourlay by sheer brute force has made himself master of all 
transporting business before the arrival of the railway in the small 
Scotch town where the story is laid. He is one o( the great men o( the 
town, and lie has built himself a house o( which he is to proud that the 
village gossips have It titat be will haunt the bouse after bis death. 
Friends he has none ; he is too Insolent and too brutal. Kis wife, whom 
bo bullies, is an irretrievable slattern. When the story opens he is at 
the height of bis prosperity. He is not clever enough to compete with 
modem business methods, and a man named Wilson little by little gets 
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1901 


Giant Strides by a 

Giant Company 

LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901,over 273 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 20 years, over . . 58 Millions 

ASSETS, end of 1901, over . . . . 48 Millions 

LIABILITIES, less than . . . . . 42 Millions 

SURPLUS, nearly. 7 Millions 

INCOME, during 1901, nearly . . . . 29 Millions 

PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over . . 8 Millions 

Policies in Force nearly AH Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 

$ 703 , 000,000 

SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 

More Than One Million Families 

A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders* 
interests are the chief considerations. 

Trite for Information to Dept. R 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pretident. 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


RMden of Tac LrrnuaT Dioaar ars ukod to meatioii the pabUcaUoa vbea wriUnf to ailTertlMa. 
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DIAMONDS 

® J-a 

"^^credit 

As in Iniestneit give this 
I nonent’s thought. 


Sfes. 








ft lovi-d (like ftlid viklUitf 

I u|Km*wkk!hxM>^/«nril!ua^^ 

—timAlJ) ft iM |I0 •ralNHit (w«<iii« 
fm of the pttrrlkMr pe1e«r, u* 
hhfeTej^troM 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THR I.ITKKAKV Dtci.1T ii ia rcciipt of tbi (ol> 
loniliB booki; 

-The Snare* of the World.*- Hamlltoa Aid*. 
(R. P. Dutton ft Co., yi.w.) 

-V. K. I. tjneen Victoria, Her Life and Empire.* 
-Har<iui* of |.orne. (Harper ft Hro*., «>.so.) 

-Inatruction* and Devotiona on the Holy Com- 
muninn.*—Arthur C. Hall. (YonnK Chnrcbman 

-The Apoitle*' Creed.*—Arthur Cuahman Mo 
tinflrn. (Charlea Srribner'a Stmv ♦•.*5.) 

-VIrifliiia Harned in 'Alice of Old Vlocenoec.'* 
IK. II. Kuaaell.t 

"A Second Century Satirlat.-—W. D. Sheldon. 
iDrexel Middle. $1.50) 

“HoDkbindlnK.*—OnuKla* Cockerell. ( 1 ). Ap. 
pleton ft Co , y..».l 

“Stolen Corre*p«indence."-a A. Sharp. (The 
I'.erraic Piibll»hinK Company.) 

“I.*climl Bal.--Michael White. (J. F. Taylor ft 
Co..yi.ja) 

-The A BC of Benkiand Banking.-—(ieorne SI. 
Colhn. <S. A. Neiaoo, I..15.) 

-Conatroetive Studiea in the Prieiily Eieinent 
In the Did Teitament.- - William K. Harper. 
tL'niveraily of Chicago Prea*. fi.l 
“K. H. Kothern in ‘l( t Were King.’* (K. H. 
Kunsell.) 

-Through Hell with Hiprah lloot.'—Arthur 
S'oung. iZiinmermao'a, yi.so) 

-Uolatlon In the School.--Ella Flagg Young, 
il'nireraity of Chicago Preas paper, lo.so.) 

-Paychoingy and .Social Practiae.* - John 
Dewey. (Cniveraity o( Chicago I’reaa, paper, 

^a. 5 .) 

-The Rdiiratlonal Situation."-John Dewey. 
lUniveralty of Chicago Prea*. paper. $0.30) 

“If I Were King."- Jiiatin H. McCarthy. <R. H. 
Ruaaell, *..so.) 

"Sfra. Patrick Campbell,* a Souvenir of Por. 
train. iR. H. KiiumII.) 

-Maude Adama in ‘Quality Street.'--J. M. 
Barrie. <R. H. Kuaacll.) 

-Kvrle Hellew In 'A Ueoileman of France.’* 
(R. H. Ruaaell.1 



me 

Oldsmobile 

I'Kincet and I'leniict in Auto- 
niuliile .oiialTuctinii and results. 
.Suit.c at will, nlwiiyn under per- 
tis I I niilni]. Ciireta rougheat 
ff'atl'i without ditticully—just as 
ii'cliil in winter . 1 * in aummer. 
Forty miles on one gallon of gaso- 
lini-, oiliiiless, tiuiselcss, strong, 

('.irriea liftecn huiidted pounds 
raaily anti safely. Price $ 650 . 
ir. fir /rr Aod AjJrtt! Vrft. H. 1 

Olds Motor Works I 

DETROIT, MICH. 


St 

I 




•.4S!^ 




LOFTIS BROS. & CO , 

DIaaMnui MarehaitU and 
Jewalera, 

m. IM. ]u ft le; auir st. tMnf*. 


CURRENT POETRY. 


FOR 


Ballade of Horace’* Loves. 


WINTER 


By (lEonar. mf.ason WiiiciieM, 

‘All the Udies mbo hgure in hu love-poeriAftarc ee4* 
Ttof hit faney.’'—F .pitok or thk Ooks. 

1 

v ^ 

WEAR 

t/ 

LrdlA. nckU aodfalr. 

I.yce, the faded of hue. 

La1>Ke. Hholod-there! 

Hark, how the Ta ripple tbronffh, 


i '' Vr? "^‘ni 
^ ^ ''51 




Tbeac were the beaiitice that drew, 
Theae lilting and lyrical dames ■ 

Lcuconoe, Ulycera—Pooh 1 
Why. Horace, they’re nothing hut namea 1 

Pyrrha, the golden of hair, 

I.ydo the Ivriat, the ahrew 
Myrtale well, I declare t 
What In the world ahall we do) 


f nolhins can conipaR with the Coedyeaf 1 

WINGED FOOT SHOE 


Slopa the Cough 
and worka off the Cold* 
lauative Bromo-Qulnlna Tahiel* cure a 


BoAklai lor t 
name nl yt 
koncahoer. 


PREVEHTS 5 LIP- 

tM^Tth Straet. 


= NO SPAVINS^ 

The worst possible spaTln can heeured In 
40 minoto*. It>epaa«a Carta aad Sflieti 
juat as quick, hot paioful and oovar has 
tailed Delailnd Iniormatloo ahont this 


MacDonald-Heyward Co., 

26 Went 23d Street. 


of Tna Lmnaar u 


lOO' 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
Prince Henry—An OperB-BouHe. 
Ily \Vll.l.UM }. 



Music Learning at Home 


Plmno. Orvaiie OiilUr, VUlln. Bu>o. MamMo. 
Har«btav and CvmprtMhon <Hir free htx»IUei trlla liuw 
pm c*» Iram la pUy any i<i ili« above Uiairuiomta mhbodt 

iMir j(<iod Ojfrr J-'t/fk/ftir 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCe SCHOOL OP MLI5IC, 
Dapt. ai. Ip Ualan Spuara. Naw Vark, N« V. 




TlMt—The Hrewiil. 

I'LACF New Yotit CUT. 

UKAxyns PKKsfix.v llrnrv lliilieniollcra. • 
OerntMii Prince 1 Metrupolilen Opera Huo»e 
StockhuMera; PuMlv Seniliiient. A Tromhooc. 
C*L>rMt .•/ /’mNu- HtHttxiral 

Kia HlKhnelo. llenerec ; 

Beware ««■ ».j>-rrrr. 

Ile a Kut tile -Tocka'i 
(•ire him a box : (ire him a box 
7W>iwVer 0»in lo-re Ta-Kive bun a box. 

Ftrit Sf^ tMJrr Belcher life. 

.^«t>e.7Ar. Sure. Mrke. 

riU>J A>.- AnJ we'll have the bigfrai opera 
night Ilia; ever happeneU. 

Ffurth Ihr.- I wouIJn't tni»» ii for a farm. 

Fi/tli /to,- r.I I* there or boat. 

('4>rNi (;i»-e lilni ft l«ta. give him a box. 
TroMt^nf- Oom la.ra.ra-1'.fr u! A‘l mil » whole 
buncli .* 

T'reiwA'ee—Oom la-ra-ra—f ji k^il Jh gefag! r 
i-hurnt ff Latim 

W.ni'i ii lie pcrfecilT loveljr I 
Won't il be gram] to ait 
In the brilimni thiong 
Of miivH-aml «ong. 

Bribe ahleof ilieOpernlT? 

rnwrVer-Ooiii la-ra-ru. 

C*rr«u 

Oh. the Prince, the Prince. 

Me wiahea lo aee. 

The best that we've got 



ACTUAL HOCKS AtC ALMOST SlltET-ML'SIC SIZE. 


Only $1 

The complete set of Famous Composers and Their Music 
(the standard musical library of the world, endorsctl by 
prominent musicians everywhere—16 big volumes, beautU 
fully bound in classic vellum) will be sent you as soon as you 
join the Wanamaker Music Club and pay the first dollar. 
Balance in seventeen payments—$2 a month. 



Famous Composers thetr Music 


etiia ant) lilrrar}' of claSaJra] 


or liarc children 


If voa’vc any idea of tt-tr buying a fine musical encycli 
anti |h>|>u1ar iiiuslc, 

bESD THAT COUPON ; 

If you lov< 

SEND THAT COUPON '3^ 

If you don't Carr especially for music for yourself, but think surh a library 
might be a good thing to have on account of the musical friends who 
drop in from lime lo time to viml you. 


SEND THAT COUPON 


For now U ih« 


_ , jme lo ni ii, ahile ae'i* offcriiur thin uprrMl_ 

-library in lEe ««rlii »t hall price and on llnic icHmihlypaymi 

if you prefer lo buy that way. It’» inijiouible to adequately ileMrilie Utii 
magniScrot »ork m a magaaine adrentsemeoi—but il cotu p 
to liiid out all alxnit il. Juitculog the Ihreewomered coup 
comer NUW. aliile you'r* lookinx at il, and mail h ro lu 
Yon will ixccin In nlum, free el enst, a book of spccimea 
full parlh-nlan of the club and a liti nf over a>i iwaniinent mu 
people I Pailrrewakl. liamrowh. Jooeffy and auch) who ha 
bought and uroagly endorsed the lihraiy. 

John Wanamaker 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 



Beudon of Tax LrrxxaHT bioixT are oaknd to meotlou tlie |iublU-atiou when wnluig to aJirertUers. 
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CivrHt tj Ihrtfskfirrt; 

It'* truly Krand to havo th* Priaco 
Com* to our Operee; 

It'* worth ■ lot to have the Prlace 
Sit down wh*re w* cun ««• j 
It'* very floe to h*ve the Prioc* 
See all that h* can ae«; 

Hut how the dickena aod tomhill 
Can w* hi* HlKhQeaaae*, ' 

If we've got no place to ail, 


What kind of a n 




Pali* on hit aiRht 
Ainoog the high lumlumt. 

Give him a box. 

Indignant StMkIuldert: 

Who**? Whote? Who**? Wtion? 
For min* I r*fai>e. 

Cilvrvr.' 

What la all thi* row aod nimpua, 
Like a racket down below? 

W* have cot to give thia Teuton 
Some kind of a tooL, yon know ? 
Trambant-txsm ta-ra-ra-ra-ta. 

-.Vw 


Coming Events. 


February The Nutionnl Carnation Show 

In lodianapolla. 

February ti.«<.—Convention of Cuatoin Cutter*' 
Aaaoclatlon of America In Xlllwauke*. 

nitad State* Sporttmen'a Show In 


Lumber Ucalett in C: 


n of Nation*] Wholetali 


Current Events. 


SotiTit America. 

February A revolotlonary expedition lent 
out by General Herrera it captured by 
goveroiiieot force* of Colombia. 

February y.-General Herrera, the Liberal eom- 
roander on the Itchmut. tend* a meaaage to 
the foreign cunauit in Panama, atking that 


quiila, Colombia. 

SOUTH Africa. 

February s.-l.ord Kitchener report* the c 
the capture of He Wet'* leit gun. 
Februery • 


Office give 


Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one do« a dey perfectly 
9 Indigeetion, Conetipalian, Kldneyt, Blander aad 
■Ula to etay cured writ* now to Vernal Ramedy 



THE SA.MTARV STILL 

an yovr^ kltcbjw leere ^rartilali.. 

Mrs! jluLJA"’ite^* oraIsTp 

MtIJl Bud am Trry inorh |iImi^ 
|mr*aiid paiBUlUf'' Thi* KanhAn 
htm tkmdltkth* WHITE HOI Me 

B?Krwu?T “uNRgr'ri'V'*- 

^■yiD on*AP ANb^FLiKiiV 

Chyrir*yliCa..lH,trwaM.fMnH(u 


Type Same Size in Both 

Which Size Volume- 
Appeals to You ? 




NelB0D*B Indll Paper is used in the “ new sue.” It is tb 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible tb 
beautiful pocket sUe volumes of the 

New Century Library 

Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelisu 

Dickens—Thackeray—5cott 

Each novel is complete in a single volume, site 4] a 61 inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magasine, yet containa from 556 to 1000 pages. 

The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 
Tliese volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
seL Thackeray's Works, 14 volumes ; Dicken's Works, 17 volumes | Scott’s Work^ 
35 veduroes. 

Haatbonwly hound In die fallowing •lylei 1 Ctodi, gilt Up, f lAoa voliune; Leather Ump, gilt lop, 
f 1.95 * Tolanw: Leather Boardf, gill edgea, f 1.50 a volume. Aim ecu fat caaea fat ^Mdal btadings. For 
aalt byall bookaeUers or itnt poaipald oa receipt of price by pablbhere. Dcacripdve Heti oe a p p l ka i ion to 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. H. 37-41E. 18th St., New York 


lver5 & Pond Pianos. 



If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to haw replaced with a new 
and modern instrument, write us for 
terms of exchange. We will make you 
a liberal offer and guarantee your en¬ 
tire satisfaction. We make it easy to 
deal with us whether you have an old 
piano to exchange or not. 

OUR OFFER. 

We will alilp on appmval (anywhere In the 
United ritalM witere we have no dealert, to be re¬ 
turned If uQaatlifactnry, we paying railway frefeht* 
. ...- ..---le to three 


both wi 

r; ■ 


LnUdMfdti. tvaStjU t/Cnit. 

_lar cnae, deoertblng easy payment plaiui ai 

your letter or poatal card. Coata you nothing Juet 

I VERS & POND PIANO CO., 121 Boylston St., Boston. 


nay Paymanla, gf ring one to three 
eio pnrrhaiir, if diwlrea. A prreooal 
ig all the KpeciaJ queatinoa of yotir 
ig prifnt. aeiit free with Catalogue on receipt of 
it the Caialugne nud price*. 


AGEHTSSlIHSar:' 


Bender* of Tu L 




/ Pay The Freights S 25 

will ihlp C. O. D. to any ttatloo in the Vidicd State* lor 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

Ra* » 8-to. lids OTUO 17 *l*xM. IS galloo roaervotr. Im waml^elo^ «»bp»«x 
grata, hiinw wood or coal, weirha *00 Ifaa.^loed throughout with aahemon. 
QuAKAlirTKBD TO BE Aa RBPRBSEl^BP. Wrlta for free deocrlpUr# 
cinmkrt mod iMUtnoniaka from partiro in your McUoB wbo are miag OM 

WM. o. WILLARD, Dept. 17. 619 N. 4U1 5 t., SL Loiils.*M« 
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New Practical System for I 
Hemeri DIscmred by i 


Memory Training 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 
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Twtili ToluDiis tor 30 Geots 


IIII 9 I 

Sauueki 

ipecuirrtr 


BALZAO LIBRARY 

To LtTftJtA XY Dicsst mukn for 



**eTkONOBST IN THE WORLD** 

THK EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Outstanding Assurance 

Dec. 31, 1901 . . . $1,179,276,725.00 

New Assurance Issued 

in 1901. 245,912,087.00 

Income. 64,374,605.94 

Assets Dec. 31, 1901 . 331,039,720.34 

Assurance Fund and 

all other liabilities . . 259,910,678.28 

Surplus. 71,129,042.06 

Paid Policyholders in 

1901. 27,714,621,42 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER. President. 

JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 



100 35 B 


R«*d<« of T» LmujiT DniBr 
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Are Quick To See 


Good Sooton are Qoick to See and 
Appreciate Beal Herit in 
Hew Medicinee. 

Stuart'* DyapppalaTkblvU an- a dlaonTeryaf gnal 
iraliw to tli» nwdloal profeoaloD aad Uic public. Thor 
are an UDfalllna apedAc In all caaea of djrapopaU aod 
diaonlered dlaeolloa. 



oue and powerful —A K.; -liooU key ; bat varia- 
tloo* not e<)ual to Jeaperaoo'a beat"—F. S. F.j 
-SpleBdld-—1 H S.; -Ploe*-I. U. L.i -lan't thla 
a beauty r'—U C.t "Hard, and well worth tb* 
trnuhie tetitiired to adv* lt*-S. M. 11 ; •Sot vary 


inuItltudlDoua 


difBcaTt.'Tt- 

diialk' O. C. r.; -a oeauty “—A. at. tt ! -Rxceea- 
log luterealing- J. R. W. 

IAj 4>: -One caa only admire*-H. W. B.i 
•Reautiful piece of work*—M. M,; 'Rather a 
tongh little propoaitloD*—tj. |i. j *bharp and inrm- 
metrical *—A K : *Aa beautiful aa dilllcult *—r. S. 
S ; *I;ei>erve« the honor of a diagram'-J. H. 

“A naugbty fellow *—J. ti. U; 'Little, but g-od ■* 
—B C.; 'Eaceeding Ingenloua. One of the beatof 
tbM^IaicInating prnblcina with very few plecea* 

Seraral oolvera were caaglit bvO-B ? in 
The reply Kt X B. hence tha neceaalty of (J—B I 
tn control the black diagonal. 

-In addition tn tboae reported. H. C. got <» aod 
*31; W, L. Ureor. Cleveland, 617 and 6it. 


Pleasure and the EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


The 


The Monte Carlo Tonmamenl. 

ional Tournament in Monte 
inty-two c< 


n Febrt 


Marociy ... 
XUnhall... 


veryhody-a dlgeatina ia dbmrdered more or 
leae, and the commoneat thing they do for It U to 
Uke aome one of the many eo-oUled blotid purifier*, 
which In many caaea am merely atrong calMartlni.' 
Ruch Ihlnga are not needed. If tha organa am In a ' 
eloggeil condition, they need only a Mule lielp ant 
they will right tbemarli “ ‘ 
aenaltlve lining* of tlie atomacb and 
do mom liarm than good. 

Purging la not what la needed. The thing to do ia 
to put the food In a condlthm to b* mndlly digeated 
and analnillaleil. Btuari'a Dyapepala Tablela do thla 
perfectly. They partly digeat wl.at I* eaten and give 
Iheatoniacli jiiaitlie help It need*. TbeyallmuUta 
tha aecratlnn and excretion of tli« digeative fluids aod 
rellev* tlie congeated coodltton of the glands and 
membmora. They put the wlwle digestive ayatem In 
condition to do lia work. When that la dune you 
need taka nn more UbM*; unleoa you eat what doea 
not agree with you. Then uke ooe or two taldeia— 
give them needed help and you will hav 
wnar medldDe 1 
tmuneot and It will cure every time. Not only cure 

perfectly aenotble and ecleaUflc way. 

We have teeUmoaUla aonugh to lUI a book, but we 
don't publlslt many of them, nowever— 

Mra. K. M. Faith of BIrd'e Creek, Wla, wiy.; “J 
have taken all the Tablela I got of you and they have 
done their work well In my case, for I feel like a dif. 
fereot peraoo oHogeUier. I don't doubt If I luul not 
gni them 1 ahould have been at rest by this time." 

"H. K. Willard, Onslow, t*.. says: -'Mr. While of 
Cantou. was tailing me of your Dys|irp*in Tablets 
curing hlui of Iiyspepaia frnm which be had sulTerixl 
fnr eight yean. As I am a aairerrr myself 1 wish you 
to send nw a package by return mall." 

Phil Brooks. Iielralt, Micli..saya: “ Yourdyapepsla 
cure baa worked wnaden In my caae I aulfered for 
y. an from dyapepala but nm now entirely cured and 
enjoy life aa I nevnr have before. I gladly recom. 
Dissid tlu-m." 

II «III coal jMc. to find out Jiut how much Stuart's 
I>}-apepsls Tablets will help you. Try ttaem—that'a 
Ihe best way Co decide. 

All drugglslt sell them. A UtUa book on stomach 
diaeaice will be mailed free by addrenlng F. 
Stuart Co.. Marsliall, Mich. 


wr sjiv£ you soi 




with 

ickbume, Eiaenberg, Unnaberg, 
Januwski. Marco, Marocay, Matahall, Mason, 
Mlatea, Mortimer, Napier, Plllsbury, Poplal, 
Reggio, Scbave, Scblecbter, Tarraacb, Tanben- 
baua, Tekhmann, Tscbigorln, Wolf, Before tbe 
flrat round wa* played. It was announced that 
Blackbnrne and Taubenhaus bad wltlulrawo. 

At the time of going to press tbe score sundi: 

Ufi.Loit I tVtm.lMt. 

_J** 

Guoslwrg.. sHPopW..'... . s 

.J« Jl RvmIo. K jK 

Marco.s « Srhcve. lU ,u 

>M !» Schleeluvt. IK iK 

;IS 


IWoll. 

jMOwaki's Brilliancy. 

Gluoco Plano, 


bite get* the worst of II. 
yowr brcatb asvay! 
•icvesaary, and It doesn't seei 

-- -e played Just aa Black desiie 

Nevsrthelcsa, this doesn t dairact from the eabib 
lion of 'narv*" by the French champion. 

(d) Castling ai this JnnctioD wa* only fixing 
himself for Black's onalanght. 

, (e) 0 X Kt win not do. For. «... R - R a c 
K X P. R (K tq)-R7ch; S4 K-B j, R-ll 7 mi 
ifl One of the choice moves nf a grains 
While ukea tha Kt, he luvex his Q : II he d« 

Uke It, he ia mated in three moves. 

A Fine Scotch. 


IP K 4 P-K 4 
a Ki-K B 1 Ki-Q El 
tP-ys PxF ■ 

4K1XP Kt-Bs liKt-B 
,B-KKisH-KR, 
a U s Ki g s K 
7F-gBj H- B4 
• Kt B J P-g J 
« It K 1 g-Ki. 

loCasllrv H KR6 
It Ki-K lu F-K K* 


K-Rsq n-KKts 
P—Bj B-K 3 
P—gkl4B-K< 


I* Ki-^ s P B I 
1711 B 4 kl-K4 
I* Bs II p s B 
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Last Opportunity to Join 

The Washington Educational League 

It (;ives us pleasure to state that our "Washington Educatirnal League" offer of the 
two-voIumc full Russia, 20th Centurj* Subscription I-Mition of the Standard Dictionary has 
been successful and we have received a large number of acceptances. As l>efore stated this 
offer will close on Washington’s Birthday, February 22. There will be doubtless many 
Literarv Ui»;e.st readers who will desire to accept the attractive terms, and we issue 
this final rcniinder in order that none of them may be disappointed, by postponing too 
long the sending of the coupon. 

DELIVERED TO 
LITERARY DIGEST 
READERS FOR ONLY 


I fl O REMAINDER IN 
EASY INSTALMENTS 
i DOWN ONLY ABOUT 7c. a day 


'Fbe Dictionary of preeminent value for every’ Business or I'rofessional Man l>ecause it contains 
over Sc.000 more words tlcin any other dictionary in existence, its definitions arc the work of 
more sjecialists than have been employed on any other dictionary, and because it is rich in new 
and exclusive features of immense value and usefulness. 

The Funk & Wagnalls 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 

20th Century Subscription Edition 

T he Dictionary’ which the late Queen of England ordered for the Royal Library at Windsor; in honor of which 
the President of France presented the publishers with a Sevres Vase; which received a decoration of honor 
from the Sultan of Turkey ; which has been procured by nearly all the great rulers of Europe ; which is the favorite 
authority in all the departments of the United Sutes and the Canadian governments; which has been indorsed by all 
the im|X)rtant universities, and which has met with praise among men of every vocation and profession throughout 
the English-speaking world. Nearly half a million copies have been sold. 

Tlie New York HcnM saj-s: •• ll is admirable from every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed." 
^ I W PIP PA showing In a nut-shell a few of the special features that make 

r/\w I O this Dictionary Indispensable In every office and home: : : : 1 
350 E.XPERT SPECIALISTS The work thronshont ofihe ' EASY TO CONSULT Toramon meanings given fiisl, rarer 
world's leading specialists in one* and etymology Iasi, making quick 

all departments of knowledge. More experts than any other dktionaTy. reference ea.-.y. The ideal dk'lionary for busy men. 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS t5iv« 125.000 Synonyms EXCLUSIVE FEATURES Of convenience, such ai com- 
and .\ntnnym*. No other ■ pounding, word grouping, cap- 

dictionary gives .\ntanyms. A praclkal aid to correct EnglLtli. italizing, »yllabic.itMin features, help in the use of prepositions, etc. 

Prol. A. 0. Wliklatoa, U. S. I'atent Office: “It is the most perfect dklionary ever made in any language." 

Striking Features that Contribute to its Perfection 

THE "STANDARD” COST OVER $1,000,000 
304,000 VOCABULARY TERMS 21 BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES 

247 EDITORS a.nd SPECIALISTS 5,000 INSTRUCTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 
533 READERS for QUOTATIONS AN APPENDIX OF 500,000 FACTS 

125,000 SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS CYCLOPEDIA OF 28,000 ENTRIES 
88 PAGES OF COLORED MAPS 


Don^t Delay! Last Opportunity! 


Sign and mail to u» at once the acecpt.-mcc coupon opposite. Upon 
receipt we will enroll you as a member of the Washington Educational 
League. When wc notify you you may send us 52X», and the two-volume, 
full Ko.<<.si.a. 20lh Century Edition of the “ Standard Dictionary” will bo 
sent to you, carri.age prepaid. The remainder of the price 20.00) may 
be paid in small monthly instalments of >2.00. 

All acceptanccA must be signed on or before Washing* 
ton’s Birthday (February aod). 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


SIGN AND 

SEND 

TO-DAY 


30 L.aifayet:t:« IBIaio 


, NEW vonK 


Waihlnrtoa Educathmel l.ea(iM Cmiwn. 


L*COM 


New Wr 


Fdocaiiocial Lne**- Allcr oollAc»il<in b>' yuu I ap 

|wr|wid, the two-vo-'uine lull Kui.a« jntli C«i<my S* 
scrijUM* EdliUfi <d ilw SUDdud Diaioiury. I *e< 
10 pay Ihe baJuce ol the price (#»<*,) in monlWy 
itilmcnit ul t»a>. 
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A STEADY WORKER 

Coffee Works Slow But Sure. 

Many people use coffee ilay after day »ilhout an 
idea of ihc Heriout work it doc< with nerves, sloinach, 
lioHeU, and ^omclllnr5 with the eyes, heart and kid¬ 
neys. Iis work is done gradually, (hat is, the poison 
aftrels the nerve centres a little to day and a little 
lotnorrow and so on, and finully the ncive cells ate 
slowly broken down and then Nature begins the tall 
fot help. 

It is a safe proposition that if a man or woman has 
headaches, stomas h trouUe, or any such ailments come 
on at intervals, something i.s wrong with the food or 
drink, and this quesiiun should lie invrrttigated care¬ 
fully, lor health Is the liest rapital anyone can possess 
and willfully breaking it down is a piece of childish 
folly. 

It is easy to leave off coffee if one will take Postum 
l-'ood Coffee, properly made, for Postum ha* a deli¬ 
rious coffee flavor and a deep seal hrowm color which 
changes to a golden brown when cieaui is added, and 
it satisfies the coffee diinker without any of the bad 
effetts of coffee; on the contrary, the result of using 
1‘ostum is the rebuilding of the broken-down nerve 
centres by ihc food elements comained in it. 

Postum IS a pure food l>everagc made by s.icntific 
ftiiitl makers and can be depended upon absoluiely for 
its punty and tbe good results that follow its u<c. 

To bring out Ihc flavor and food value Postum must 
be boiled at lea^t 15 minutes after the iHulmg licgins. 




REMINGTON 

Typewriter 

is the universal saver. 

It. is a time saver, a labor saver, a 
trouble saver, an e.\|tense saver, 
and a business builtler. 

WYCKOFF. SEAMANS © BENEDICT 

327 Broadwray, New York. 


Kvultnd Tnito 

1500 Dozen 

Ladies’ Hand=Embroidered 

Handkerchiefs 

At Half Price. 

(All perfect good*) 

They are made of fine, sheer Irish linen, in 
34 lieautiful patterns, including both ^lloped 
edge and hand-henistitt hed goods. 

Each handkerchief shows attractive hand- 
embroidered corner designs, combined with 
open-work. All priced at 

25 c.. regular value 50 c. 

like uU "Hie linen Store" Handkerchief*, every 
one is of absolutely pure linen. AIho some especially 
good value* ill ladiu* plain hemstitchedhan^achiefa. 
Mailer Jen kave frempf attentitn. 

James McCutcheon & Co. 

••The Linen Store," 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Some Fevcta Worth Knowing About 

THE ELLIOTT 
BOOK- TYPEW RITER 

Doe* everytliin^^ done by the ordirury Typewriter, 

THE etxtorr nooK-TYPewiuTER 
Writes on .iiiv linrirnntal surface that a Pen will. 

Ttie ELUorr book-tvpewritbr 

On paiw itf unlimrted width, K-ncth or thickness. 

THE ELUOTT BOOK-TVPEWRIICR 

In Bound Bonks of any sire or shape 

THE ELLlOTt BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
And the only Typewriter at Indispensable in the counting 
roor' as in conesnondence. 

TtIH ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRiTER 
Not an experiment—x.rxvo in daily use. 

TMB ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not adyertrsej befcre, because manufatriurii^ iadlities 
have not, till recently, been sufficient to keep abreast 
with orders. 

TBE ELLIOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 
Not more ex|ven*ive than others; has often uved its 
entire cost in three months. 

TMB ELUOTT BOOK-TYPEWRITER 


U/>e Elhott & IlAtch Book-Typewriter Co. 

256 BROADWAY. NEW YOR.K 
K PmtW. VI. lYlfw. Uli RSe.. nnsMsU* 

lit.rst. t H.wsUiictM rwi Ml., ntutanr 
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_A^ekly Compendium of the (oNTEMPORANEOua Thought of the Worlr 


V»l. XXIV., No. 9 . Whole No. t(9.} 


New York, March i, 1902 . 


{Price per Copy, lOc 



TO PICS OF THE DAY; 

Inrettlsatine the Bi|; Railroad Merger 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen . 

A Charge Agalnit Preaident McKinley 
Congreaaman Wheeler’e Speech in Car¬ 
toon . 

Trying to Stop the Schley Diapate 
Canae of the RioU In Barcelona . 
Europeaniring the American Army 
Snap-Shota of the New Alliance . 
Corruption in Wakhington’a Day . 

The TlIlman-McLaailn Affair . . 

The World'a Money Center Shifting 

Miaa Stone’a Captora. 

Toplca in Brief . 


Men with TaiU 
The Canae of Baldneaa . , 
The Paaaing of Iron . . . 
Stalactitea in a Cellar . . 
The Cape-to-Calro Telegraph 
The Fate of Niagara . . . 
Effea of Color on Moaqnitoea 


THE REUOIOUS WORLDt 


>78 
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383 
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LETTERS AND ART; 

A Rnaaian Enoch Arden — with a Differ¬ 
ence . 384 

Vereatchagin'a Philippine Picturea . . 3S4 
The Centenary of Victor Hugo .... a86 

Paderewaki’a Gypay Opera . 387 

Stephen PhllUpa’a New Literary Drama a88 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION; 


Are the Lawa of Mechanica Exactly True 7 389 


Dr. Parkhnrat on Conditional Immor- 

taUty. 

Work of the Preabyterian Creed Rerlalon 
Committee. 


The Peraon of Jeaua aa Viewed by Three 
Eminent Biblical Scboiara 
Prayer and Wireleaa Telegraphy . 

Tho Creed of a Myatic .... 
Extent of the Belief in Spiritualiam 
Religiona Notea 


FOREKIN TOPICS: 

The Sale of the Daniah Weat Indlea . . 397 
The Dirorce Controreray in Italy . . . 397 

The Caae of Doctor Spahn . 398 

The German Preai on the Boer Peace 

Fiaico . 398 

Progreaa of the Political Campaign in 

France.399 

Cartoona: Suggeated by the Political 

Campaign in France.399 

Prince Henry and the Modem Spirit . . 399 

Hoodwinking the Relchatag into Bnilding 

a Nary.300 

The Engliah Remount Scandal ... 300 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE PAY ; 

A Norelired Play . 301 

A Book about Booka . 301 

A Badly Handled Motif . 301 

California In Tranaition . 301 

A Strong Man of the North Wooda . . 303 
Another Glittering Romance of Henry of 

Nararre.303 

MISCELLANEOUS; 

Booka Receired ......... 304 

Current Poetry .. 304 

Peraonala . 305 

More or Leaa Pungent . 306 

Coming Erenta . 307 

Current Erenta ........ 307 

Cbeaa . 309 
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A FEW SLIGHTLY SHELFWORN SETS 

THE NEW NATIONArENGYGLOPEDIA 

DR. JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, Editor. 

One of tlic wry bos-l tjutck-n-fi’n-nw Cyclopi-<liai« pnblinlitNl. Ovrr 200,0(X) wt* 
liave been fold ai fTO.Oi) jx-r U We «.ffi r tlu'w* Htiglitly alielfwoni seta (ns b<xm 1 as 
new) while they last nt $8.60. cents with order and $l.0i) pcrr month. Half 
Russia binding. Xu siivh offer has ever U-en tiia»le for so excellent a work, and 
we have only a few nets, so act quickly, .‘satisfaction guaranteed. Xo better work 
is piiblishiHl anywhere. 

The associate editors are among the foremost writers and eihicators of the 
United States, and the work has attained a n-putation and popularity not equalled 
by any similar work. Tlie Work is in Four I>aige Quarto Volumes, iind bound in 
Half Itimsia. Contains lliousamls <if ilhistnuions and scores of colored maps and 
charts of the world. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAV OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


HCykY O. ALLEN 4 CO..iaO FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 

t 9 *nti<rmen : I drrire to takf > our •prcial offrr od Cbe N$ir KAtioffial RncrcloprdiA 

to Litbrarv Dionrr rt»8tl«r*, and eucluiP SV ct8. an Initial paymenL Krbd full inarticutAra, and 
If round Mliaractofjs 1 trill urd«r a tet; otlwrwlM* the tuoaej to be reuimed to um>. 


The R,ole thi Vncoivquered 


By TEST DALTON. 


A THRILLING historical narrative, abounding with life and action, of 
the courtship of Henry of Navarre and Marie de Medici. It wilt 
appeal to the general reader, because it is intensely interesting; to the 
student, as it gives a careful picture of the times, and to the critic on account 
of the wonderful style of the author. 


James Whitcomb Riley i 
“ It is an unnsually worthy 
and entertaining work. Yon 
have my hearty congralu- 


General Lew Wallace i 
*< It is animated, carefully 
arranged, dramatic and un¬ 
usually inlcrrsling. I lake 
pleasure Jn commending ii to 
the public.” 


“ I found much enjoyment 
in it. h was like sililng at 
a good old-fashioned drama 
where ‘ali's well that ends 
well.’ ” 


Beautifully Printed. Cloth Bound, SI. SO. _ 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


He hesd smssll skill 6 horse fTcsh 
who boughha^goosc boride onVBon’bbjkke 
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*Try Cs cfickc of’iha.nd be convinced.— 



THE WESTERN, 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class, 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec¬ 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began SepL ‘ 


1901. 


Number limited. Address 
LEII.A S. McKEE, Ph.U., PrtuJent. 


100 35c 

l^lMt sad mrrt* stTlM and jlllwt d^ 

i>i*u?MTiTAH«.\a..k?iNai>< r^rJiTa. n*. 

t. J. Micsra m. t Ki«.>tn. i«, n. wbl u. 
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Germany 

England 


Have Combined 
to Publish 


and 


America 



SF»EOIAL_ 
IIMTIRODUOTORY 
OF’F’CR 


THE HISTORY of the WORLD 


By Dr. H. F. HELMOLT 

, Tb« Emiiieot Gernun S<bo!Ar amI llUoumB. ^ 

To be Complete in Eight Volumes. Volume I Now Ready 

THE simply a bare record of dates, statistics, or events, but the Human Race—its dc- 

PLAN '■cJopn'cn** civilization, culture, institutions, and its influence upon the World's Histor)'. 

Sufficiently simple, plain and entertaining for the schoobboy, and yet profound, schol¬ 
arly, and comprehensive enough for the most learned. 

THE includes the small as well as the great nations; the oceans, and their com- 
_ mercial and political influence upon the bordering nations; physical, as well 
as political Histor)*; begins with the earliest prehistoric discoveries, closes 
with the latest political events; follows the Westward course of empires, yet begins 
with the New and ends with the Old World; proves many important facts by 
Geology as well as History. 

Examine Vol. I, and if not satisfactory, return 'at our expense. 

Paper, print, illustrations (many in colors), inaps, inscrip¬ 
tions, etc., show* the highest degree of excellence. The 
bindings—a genuine English buckram, $6.00 per volume, or a rich 
American Russia, f 7.00 per volume—are in their excellence in keep¬ 
ing with the character of the work. 

DODD, MEAD A COMPANY, Publishers 


YOUR OP¬ 
PORTUNITY 


NEW VOHK 


OHICACO 





An Ideal Summer Tour of 22 Weeks. 

A SELECT, LIMITED PARTY 

land ;tb Annoa) Twr, Rcicrenon ewhaomd. 

An Eaoaptlanal Oppartaaltl 

Ta Travel Lalauraly and Saa lntalll(antly Cvar; Place Vieltad, 
Madar Eaparlaaead Manafamant aad at Madarata Caat I 

■ M, CIIARI.F.S F. PECK. 47SWe»l isylh .Streni. X*a Vi.k. 


L ELINO CHAUTAUQUA. 




ARE YOU OOINC ABROAD 7 


;^$250. asd ip. 


ALIDNIQHT SUN 

J1.'NE« Sweden, retcnbnri;. Mr^scow. The Cfteal 
VoljDi RtTCT, Bokhara. Sanu/katKl. Tillia, Sebastopo., 
OStra. KimU-P erth, ViinoA. Munich, Tyrol (tide trip do . 
iMly.Switx . PfAn<Y', iCnK^Afid. persons only Add^M | 

WM.T. SI1EPHF.Kb,37a BnyliM Bt.. bOAtoa. I 
- 1 . 

llclgluiii, llollniid, I 
Hoiitlierii Kiiulniid.' 


The Apostles' Creed: 

Its Origio, its Pirpose, and 
its Historicil Iglerpretaflon 

Hr ARTlIt'R ri'sllMAN MtniFFFRT 
./ V., - 

'■ Ur. Mctlirtcrt has rtiKli-rc-d a very impot 
lant service to tlie Church in gallierinf; and 
prnenting Ihc hislotical data covering th 
origin of this uncieut aymbul."— CAfutio. 
iHUUtgtlUfr. 

S1.2S net tPostmge 13 ceatsi 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. New York 
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FREE 


moj.ioM ^A'^Locut 

2oToOO BOOKS 


Wen Vuiini. fnlwn.1. ‘ _ _ 
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THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
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Booh Just Published by Funk <£^ W agnails Company 

CAPTAIN JINKS. HERO 

By ERNEST CROSBY 

A satiriccil novel based on the military history of the United States 
since the outbreak of the Spanish War. The immense success that 
awaits this book is indicated by its great advance sales. 

drawings by DAN BEARD 

Every phase of miUtariun satirized vrith the keenest wlL Haring 

Two Reigning Successes 

at "East Point" exploited with biting sarcasm. The savagery of 
war mercilessly laid bare. Oscillatory attacks by goosey girls upon 
the hero of brass buttons described with rare humor. Bubbling 
over with fun; full of wit, sarcasm, and fundamental truth. 

12mo. Cloth. OrriBLinental Cover. Price, 

$1.50, post-paid 

I7lh Editioo, 10,000 copses, just ready, 
nine months frosn date of psibHcatlon. 

Tarry Thou 

Till I Come 

The Black 
Cat Club 

By JAMES D. CORROTHERS 

A humorous negro dialect story with 
character studies of negro life as it 
may be observed in the great cities of 
the North. Many of the stories are 
absolutely new and original contribu¬ 
tions to folk-lore. No other writer, 
not even Joel Chandler Harris, has 
shown greater discrimination in the 
use of the varieties of negro dialect. 

ISmo, eloth. BlUioBetle Ututrations 
br J. K. Brjans. Prlea. •1.00 wet. 
Postacs lOe. 

Under My 
Own Roof 

By ADELAIDE L. R0U5E 

A story of a " nesting " impulse and 
what came of it. A newspaper woman 
determines to build home for herself 
in a Jersey suburb. The story of its 
planning U delightfully told, simply, 
and with a literary-humorous flavor. 

A love story runs through the book 

By QEORQB CROLY 

17 ratt.|Nsg« Itlustratloms by T, da Thnlstraw 

“ One of the ux greatest novels ever written," 
says QeaermJ Lmw WmUmce in the introduction. 

Bdwla Mmrkhmm ; " One of the greatest his¬ 
torical novels of the world." 

Bfwtkiya Eagle : “ Nothing more graphic has 
ever buret from a red-hot inspiration." 

Hubert H. Bauemtt, the historian; "It is 
sublime. There is nothing else like it in literature.” 

Popntar BdlUon, ■t.40, net 1 poetaKe, IS Oenla. 
Mpeelat Praaantatlon Kdltlon, •4.A>. net 1 poa- 
tatt*. St CenU. 

giving it genuine heart intcrett. 

tfmot, ctotiL. Foar hatfwtona tUiuiiraw 
•1 M ml Frlofig 

The Real Latin 
Quarter of Paris 

THE HOVR.-GLASS ST0R.IES 

A Series of Entertaining Novelettes Illustrated and Issued in Dainty Dress. 

I. The Sandals 

By Rev. Z. GkENBU, A beautiful little idyl of Palestine concerning the 
Sandals of Christ. Price, 40 cts., net; postage, 5 cts. 

II. The Courtship of Sweet Anne Page 

By Ellkn V. TALBor. A brisk, dainty little atory.incidenUl to " The Merry 
Wives of \Vlndsor,” foil of fun snd frolic, Prku, 40 cts. net ; postage, 5 eta. 

III. The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 

By FuiaeNce Moase Kincslkv. An entertaining story woven around the 
"New Thought," which U finding expression In Christian Science, Divine 
Healing, etc. Price, 40 cts., net ; postage, 5 cts. 

By F. BERKELEY SMITH 

Racy sketches of the innermost life snd charac* 
ten of the famons Bohemia of Paris, iu grisettea, 
studentB, raodds, balls, studios, cafes, etc. 

Cbarlea Dmom Olbtoa: “It is Uke a trip to 
Paris." 

Eraeet Thompaoa Setoa : “ A true picture of 
the Latin Quarter as I knew it.” 

Frederick DIelman, President Narional Acad¬ 
emy of Design: " Makes the latin Quarter very 
res] and atill invests it with interest and charm.” 

The Mall and Expreaa, New York : “When 
yon have read this book yon know the ' Real Latin 
Quarter * as well as yon will ever come to know it 
without living there yourself.” , 

About 100 original drawings and camera anap- ; 
shots by the Author, and two caricatures In color 
by Sancha. Water-color frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. ■ 

FOK SALE AT ALL BOOKSTOKE.S. or by 

Itmo, Cloth. Prtoo, •! 30 net | postoge, IS Cents. 

|FVNK <a WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORKJ 


BMden «t Tm Utuubt Diow are Mked to meaUoD Uie puUUoatkio when to edrertiMn. 
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i> LiUftttt PlAca, Naw York. «4 PiMt StrMt. Loodon. 

ERttrad AC N«w York PoAt-Offlc* aa SAcoful-ClAAi IfsttAr. 


TBRMA OP SUBSCBIP'nON. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

INVESTIGATING THE BIG RAILROAD MERGER. 

T he Announcement maOe by Attorney'Geiierol Knox Ihut 
tbe Prcaidont bas directed him to bring suit under tbc 
Sberman anti-trust law for tbe di&soUition of tbe Northern Secu¬ 
rities Company (the merger of thu Great Northern and North¬ 
ern Pacific railroads) lias made uo small stir. Governor Van 
Sant, of Minnesota, says lie is “delighted" over the decision, 
and Attorney-General Douglas, of the saiiio State, declares that 
he is "elated"; but in Wall Street a difierent feeling prevails. 
“Security markets in New York, l^indou, Paris, and Berlin." 
says the New York UtralJ, " were denioralixcd by tbe announce¬ 
ment," and tbe New V’ork Tribune declares that "not since the 
assassination of President .McKinley lias the stock market had 
such a sudden and severe shock." “It is like a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky,” said one prominent capitalist. "Certainly the 
sndden dash of the Executive into the controversy while the Su¬ 
preme Court—a coordinate branch of the Government—baa it 
under advisement," remarks the NewiVork M<iti nnJ E-t/tresi, 
“is not likely to be regarded by reasonable people as the most 
appropriate manner in which action by the President should be 
initiated." And tbe New York .'«« cxjircsses u similar opinipii. 
It ia keenly remarked by the Baltimore Herald, however, that 
the consternation in Wall Street "would seem to prove that 
many brokers and holders of simihir securities were extremely 
doubtful as to the right and wrong of the case." and it adds that 
“this, then, should be taken as the most positive of all proofs 
that the President w.as fully authorized under the circumstances 
to direct the Attorney-General to liave the whole matter decided 
by the highest tribunal created by the Constitution." 

The ease before the Supreme Court, rcfcrre<l toiibove, is a mo¬ 
tion of the attorney-general of Minnesota asking leave to file a 
bill of complaint against the Northern Securities Comi>any on 
the ground that its charter is a violation of the constitution of 
Minnesota. The decision of the Court was being awaited with 
great interest, but the suit of Attorney-General Knox now super¬ 
sedes it in importance. Some think the President might have 
waited for the Court's decisiou on this case before si.'irting an¬ 
other one. The Alai! and Express says his action is "beyond 
comprehension." The New York Commercial Advertiser, how¬ 


ever, points out that the two cases "are framed on entirely sep¬ 
arate lines," and a decision against the Minnesota litigants would 
not "put tbe Attorney-General and the President in the awkward 
predicament they would be in if the subject-matter in tbc two 
cases intersected each other. “ 

Instead of disregarding the feelings of Wall Street, tbe Presi¬ 
dent is said by the Washington correspondent of tbe Philadel¬ 
phia ledger to have bad tbe utmost consideration (or them. He 
says: 

"The public announcement was made with the advice of the 
President to prevent any great disturbance in values on the 
stock exchanges, 
wliich was (eared 
if it came in some 
other way. It was 
explained that the 
Supreme Court of 
the United States it 
expected to deliver 
a decision in the a|>- 

plication of the at- ' 

I n r n e y .general of 
the State of Minne¬ 
sota at an early day. 

This decision may 
bo banded down on 
Monday. 

"The Court may 
grant the applica¬ 
tion, or, which is 
more likely, it may 
deny the application 
and declare Inck of 
jurisdiction. 

"Such a decision 
ordinarily would 
have the effect of 
‘boosting’ stocks. 

But this will not happen now in view of tbe fact that the in¬ 
tention of the Administration to break np this combination, if 
it can. whether the Minnesota apjieal isdenieil or not, will put 
the public on its guard and prevent a big rise in the stock, fol¬ 
lowed by what otherwise might have been a jvanleky decline 
should tbe intention of the Government have been withheld 
until the Government's suit was actually brought. 

"The President looks for full justice to be done in this matter. 

He takes the position that he is just as much bound to act if tlie 
public interests are threatened and the laws violated by the 
Northern Securities Company ns he would be if a grave riot were 
in progress ami disorderly jwrsons were destroying the property 
of Messrs. Morgan. Hill, and llarrimaii, in violation of United 
States laws, and State authorities, incapable of enforcing public 
order. calM on him for United States troops to put tbc riot 
down. 

"The President is making no threats and indulging in no bun 
combe. There has been no conflict between the President and 
Attorney-General Knox and Secret.nry Root over this question. 

The President and the Attorney-General are in absolute har¬ 
mony. It can also be stated that the Attorney-General is quite 
as much in earnest as the President, and that he has uo personal 
feeling in the matter one way or another. He believes he will 
win the ease he has undertaken for the Government. It will be 
a matter of professional pride for him to win it, especially in 
view of the fact that he will have pitted against him throe of the 
greatest lawyers in the country—one of them John \V. Griggs, 
his predecessor In office, and two of them. John G. Johnson and 
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W. l>. Guthrie, tt-liu were mentioned for the iKisitiun vrliich he 
now holds." 

Says I he W aII Street Juurna! : 

“The case may have some jiolitieiil asjiect. Charges were 
made in Congress the other day to the cflect that the AdminU* 
tratioii did im: dare to take iiieiisitreK aguiiist the trusts. It is 
hardly to be supposetl that the I’rcsidcnt'snction was in response 
to a taunt, but he may have thought there would b» no harm in 
showing independeiu-e oil this |>uint, 

"Markctvvisc. the most inijiortant etiect will be the check that 
will he given to allied enterprises. The inteiests thiit have secu¬ 
rities comhiuations in mind will l>c compelled to wait a decision 
in this ease, and tlii.s will probably prevent some uc'.irities in the 
market which would have otherwise beeu seen. Whatever the 
outcome, the immediate efTect will be delay. 

“The action of the President brings the whole mutter to a test 
on the vital points, iind. niureuver. docs so in a fashion that ad¬ 
mits of no misconstruction of motives. Heretofore, when pri¬ 
vate iiidividiijils have instituted proceedings in matters where 
largo linaucial interests have been concerned, they have laid 
themselves open to charges of slitck-jobhing and blackmailing. 
And these charges hnve been invariably made by a .section of the 
press, no miuter U]sin what grounds action was brought or relief 
sought. The mere opixisition to plans concurred in by large in. 
terests lia.s been invariably represented os corrupt in its origin. 
No doubt in niiiny enscs it lias been corrupt. 

“In the present case, however, all such objections and criti¬ 
cisms fall to the gruuni], and, in view ol the general interest in 
this question of combinations, it is very desirable that a typical 
case shall lie tried out on it.s merits .-is mkih as possible. Tills 
has been rendered |xissib]c by President Roosevelt's action." 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 

W HAT is coDsidcrctl by many the best book that has come 
to light in this country on the control of the social evil 
In cities, appears in the fonn of n report by the “Committee of 
Fifteen,'* which has been dealing with this problem in New York 
City. The major 
part of the book 
is devotetl to a 
weighing of the re¬ 
sults of municipal 
regulation, or "re- 
glemcntation." in 
European cities, 
prepared by Mr. 
Alvin S. Johnson, 
instructor in eco¬ 
nomics in Kryn 
Mawr College; iiud 
the Cum in it tee 
says of his work 
that "ill no other 
publication can 
there be found so 
comprehensive or 
St* clear a state¬ 
ment of the prob¬ 
lems involved." 

The alMilition of 
the social vice the 
Committee docs iiiii appear to cttns:der possihle. "Experience 
has shown." it declares, “the futility of measures lhai aim to 
abolish tlie evil." Govcnimeiital or iiuinicipiil regulation is con¬ 
sidered at gieat Iciigtli, the Committee reaching the conclusion 
th.it the sysleiu lias proved a conspicuous fadiire. “After a 
hundred years of experience, ami with practically unlimited 
power to deal with prostitution as it will, the nxist perfect of 
police adniiuistrations, that of Paris," it is found, “is manifestly 
unable to cope with it," and "New York presents a more diffi¬ 


cult problem with respect to reglenieniation than Paris or Her. 
liu." There arc also strong moral reasons against attempted 
regulation. The New York livenin): Post says; 

" Primarily this work will bring joy to the hearts of those men 
and women, the world over, win*, like Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
have given their lives too]i]*osing govcrnincnl rcgulaiion—the 
system by which 
the state or the 
municipality be¬ 
comes a partner in 
the t ra flic, an d 
endeavors to make 
vice .safe and easy. 

The futility of this 
emieavorfrom every 
point of view is nb. 
soluiely demon¬ 
strated by the Com- 
mittee's mono- 
graph. The alleg¬ 
ed sanitary advan¬ 
tages are shown to 
have little or no 
foundation in fact, 
and to be of no im¬ 
portance as com¬ 
pared with the moral 
disadvantages. The 
Committee affirin.s 
that moral groniids 
alone would have 
led them to declare 
government regula¬ 
tion i II tolerable. 

This allegetl panacea for what the Committee rightly character¬ 
izes as 'an intiiiitely complex phenomenon, intangible and in¬ 
definable,' full of 'practical and moral difficulties.' it de¬ 
nounces as 'uo panacea at all.' and the facts and statistics bear 
it out beyond questiou. The arguments here collected will tie 
an inspiration and an aid to anti-rcgulationists for decades to 
come, -iiul should forever silence the superficial thinker who gees 
in government control an easy way out, merely because it has 
been attempted abroad. The moral sentiment in American cities 
has long been irrcvi*cably and irremovably set against regula¬ 
tion. But if it were not. this beacon of the Committee would of 
Itself urevcnt the steering of so false a course." 

If abolition and state control arc both impossible, whnt docs 
the Committee recommend, then? Moral regulation. It recom¬ 
mends the reformation of the "Rainesdaw laitels.” and. as The 
Kvenin^ /‘<ijf observes, tho Committee's ca/k*.*/of the “almost 
inconceivably nefarious part the Raines-Iaw hotel h.as played in 
the recent great spread of vice in this city will astonish even 
those who believed themselves familiar with the subject." There 
di*es not .sccni to be any evil feature of this and its allied forms 
of vice that these “hotels" have not made worse. Since the 
committee's report was published. Senator Riiincs has introdui^cd 
into the New York State legislature some amendments to his 
law which he thinks will kill the "fake " hotels that have caiiMr<l 
much of the evil. 'I'lie Committee also makes other recommen¬ 
dations which seem intended to "lend not into temptation " the 
young and those Ixirn to unfortunate surroundings and influ¬ 
ences, am] to “deliver from evil" those who so desire. After 
di-rcilssiiig these recoiiinieiidalions at some length, the Commit¬ 
tee summarizes them in the following paragraph; 

"The better housing of the poor, purer forms of aniusctncnt. 
the raising of the condition of labor, especially of female lal>ur, 
better moral cdiicntinn, minors more and more withdrawn from 
the clutches of vice by means of reformatorics, the spread of con¬ 
tagion checked by more iideipiate hospital accoinmorlatioii*. the 
evil itself unceasingly c^o^demned by public opinion as a sin 
ag.'iinst morality, and punished as a crime with stringent penal¬ 
ties whenever it takes the form of a public nuisnnee—these are 
the methods of dealing with it u|ion which the members of the 
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Committee have united, and from which they ho|>e for the abate¬ 
ment of some of the worst of its consequences at |>rcM!nt, and for 
the slow and jjradual restriction of its sco|>o in the future." 


A CHARGE AGAINST PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
CONTROVERSY has becu started in a charge made by 
the New York correspoudent of the London Times that 
President McKinley, on the eve of the w.'ir, suppressetl friendly 
overtures by Spain, and thus causcel war when bo might have 
bad peace. This charge is credited by the London .Sarori/nv 
Review and the New York Ex>eniHg Tost. The former says: 
**\Ve never thought the Americans went into that war with clean 
bands, but we had not conceived that they were soiled ns The 
Times’s corresiamdcnt suggests or rather affirms." According 
to those responsible for tlil.s charge. Secretary Day, on March *7, 
1S98, instructed Minister Woodford to demand an armistice be¬ 
tween the Spaniards and Cubans, and the ” immediate revoca¬ 
tion of rcconcentrado order." Spam at unco complied with these 
demands, revoking the rcconcentrado order and providing for 
the relief of homeless Cubans, and on April $ Minister Woodford 
cabled the full text of a proclamation, which the Queen offered 
to issue before noon of the next day, offering an armistice to last 
until October 6. Iiidciiendence for Cuba wns not asketl. On 
April ti, the charge runs, the President sent in his message, 
turning over the matter to Congress, but w’ithout saying that 
Spain had met every demand, and not mentioning the reconcen- 
trado matter at all. One portion of his message, referring not 
to the note of April 5, but to another one received April 10, was 
as follows; 

'Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing mes¬ 
sage, official information was received by me that the latest de¬ 
cree of the Queen Regent of S{>ain directs General Blanco, in 
order to prepare and facilitate peace, to proclaim a suspension of 
hostilities, the duration and details of which have not yet been 
communicated to me. This fact, with every other pertinent con¬ 
sideration, will, I am sure, have your just and careful attention 
in the solemn deliberations upon which you arc about to enter. 
If this measure attains a successful result, then our aspirations 
as a Christian, peace-loving people will lie realized. If it fails, 
it will only be another justification for our contemplated action." 

The New York Evening Post charges that the despatch of 
April 5 was ”suppressed," and “was, in fact, jealously guarded 
in the State Department for more than three years," It goes on 



—The St. Pont Pioneer Press, 


"Some people get angry when told that President McKinley, at 
that crisis, 'abdicated.' But be himself admitted it. In his an¬ 
swer. through Mr. Day. to General Woodford's uigent appeal, 
he said. ‘The Piesident can not assume to influence the action 
of the American Congress.* But who said that? Why. the man 
who bad in his own bands the entire negotiation. It was bis 
sworn duty, his solemn obligation, to conduct the affair alone, 
and to report to Congress, if he could, a completed solution of 
the grave International problem. Yet. instead of seizing eagerly 
upon tbo great concession by Spain, and using it to build up an 
honorable |>eace. ho turnctl isditely away with the remark that 
be could not think of undertaking to influence Congress! There 
was the unmistakable surrender of the powers and duties of a 
great office. What we assert is that a determined Executive, at 
once accepting and publishing General Woodford's despatch, 
hailing it. as he well might, as a great triumph for American 
diplomacy, and throwing his su|>crscdcd message into the waste¬ 
basket, where it belonged, could have rallied such a peace party 
thmugliout the country that a Congress mad for war would have 
been brought to a muttering submission. There was the great 
opimnunity to prevent the war. It was an 'inevitable* war 
only in the sense that the President of the day was one who 
would inevitably yield to the pre.ssure of hot-headed Congress¬ 
men. 'In war,' said Napoleon, 'men are nothing, and a man is 
everything.’ Unluckily, that man was wanting in those critical 
d»>'s of April. 

On the other side, the New York Commercial Advertiser de¬ 
clares that the charge is "absurd." and is only part of an attempt 
“to as|>erse the memory of the late President." Says the New 
York Times: 

“Congress perfectly understood the'fall significance’ of every 
offer made by Sixain. The debate shows it. The offers to sus¬ 
pend hostilities, grant autonomy, and refer the destruction of 
the Maine to arbitration were deliberately iind with full knowl- 
edge rejected by Congress as futilities since Congres.s knew and 
the American people knew that nothing but the independence of 
Cuba could put a stop to the war ; and the President spoke the 
sentiment of this nation when he declared the war in Cuba must 
stop.’ The independence of Cuba Spain never offered to grant. 
General WocMlfm-d did not dare to ask for that concession, the 
only one that could have averted war. 

’’ ne Evening Post has charged that President McKinley 
withheld from Congress, the war-making i>ower, information 
which might have enabled it to avoid war and reach a peaceful 
setticiiicnt with Spain. This charge, if proved, would cover the 
name of McKinley with infamy. The charge is not only wildly 
nnreasonablc. since it is known to cverybmly that President Mc¬ 
Kinley desired |jcace and diligently sought to avert the calamity 
of war. but wo have shown conclusively that it has no founda¬ 
tion in fact. In reply The Post rc|>eats the charge and offers in 
proof merely its own prcjiostenms interpretation of the despatch 
of April s, which was in itself without value as an aid to |>e.'ice 
and which became wholly iinimjiortant when the note of April 
to was given to the country and to Congress." 



GONCRESSMAN WHEELER’S SPEEGH IN GARTOON. 
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TRYING TO STOP THE SCHLEY DISPUTE. 
SURVEY of tbe newajuiitcr expressionit on the President's 
verdict in tlic Schley case shows a hearty desire ou the 
part of most of the newspapers to be rid of the matter. The com • 
roeiit in roaay cases is jaded or perfunctory, often consistiag 
merely of a digest of the President’s verdict, with a single sen¬ 
tence of approval or disapproval at the end ; and it is noticeable 
that tbe newspapers do not follow up the verdict with editorial 
comment day after day, on different phases of the decision, as 
In previous developments in the coatroversy, but. after one com¬ 
ment. tura to other affairs. Both the admirals concerned are 
now on the retired list, and the Washington correspondents say 
that the leaders in Congress have agreed not to take up the dis¬ 
pute there. Secretary Long, it Is said, considers the controversy 
over, and will welcome it as an opportunity to retire from tbe 
Cabinet. 

In brief, tbe President condemns “ tbe failure to enforce an 
efficient night blockade at Saatiago while Admiral Schley was 
in command**; expresses "reasonable donbt" as to the truth of 
the charge that Schley "did not move his squadron with suffi¬ 
cient expedition from port to port"; and says that the admiral 
"most gravely erred "in his "retrograde movement" when he 
abandoned the blockade, and in bis disobedience of orders and 
misstatemeat of facts in relation thereto. These acts prior to 
the Santiago Bght were, however, the President thinks, con¬ 
doned by retention in command, and promotion. Tbe damage 
inflicted aad borae by tbe different vessels of the American fleet 
is then reviewed, and. according to the data given, the Awo 
both gave aud received no less injury than the Brooklyn. "Tbe 
most striking act" of the tight was Wainwright’seacouater with 
the tor|>edo craft. 

As to tbe vexed question of commaud, the President says: 
"Technically Sampsoa commanded the fleet, and Schley, as 
usual, the western division. Tbe actuai fact, the important fact, 
is that after the battle was joined not a helm was shifted, not a 
gun was fired, not a pound of steam was put on in the engiae- 
room aboard any ship actively engaged, in obedience to the order 
of either Sampson or Schley, save on their own two vessels. It 
was a captains’ fight." Sampson, tbe President declares, "was 
hardly more thaa technically in the fight," but deserves credit 
for "the excellence of tbe blockade ” oud "the preparedness of 
the ships." Coming to tbe "loop," the President says; 

"Admiral Schley is rightly eatitled—as is Captain Cook—to 
the credit of what the Brooklyn did In the fight. On the whole 
she did well; but 1 agree with the unanimous findiiigof the three 
admirals who composed the court of inquiry ns to the ’loop.' It 
seriously marred the Brooklyn's otherwise excellent record, 
being in fact the oae grave mistake made by any American ship 
that day. Had the Brooklyn turned to the westward, that is. in 
the same direction that the Spanish ships were goiag, instead ol 
In the contrary directioa, she would undoubtedly have lieeii in 
more 'dangerous proximity’ to them. But it would have l>cen 
more dangerous for them as well as for her I ’Phis kind of dan¬ 
ger must not be too nicely weighed by tltose whose trade it is to 
dare greatly for tbe buaorof the flag. Moreover, the danger was 
certainly not as great os that which, ia the self-same moment, 
menaced Wainwright’s fragile craft as he drove forwani against 
the foe. It was aot. in my judgment, as great as the dangef to 
which the Ttxos was exjiosed by the tura as actually made. It 
certainly caused both the Brooklyn and the Tr.xas materially to 
lose ))osition compared to the fleeing Spanish vessels. But after 
the loop had once been taken Admiral Schley handled the Brook~ 
lyn manfally and well. She and the Oregon were thenceforth 
tbe headmost of the American vessels—tho the Iowa certainly, 
aud seemingly tlie Tesas also, did as much in hammering to a 
standstill the Vtseaya. Oquendo, and Teresa ; while the Indi¬ 
ana did all her eastward position and crippled machinery per¬ 
mitted. la tho chase of tho Colon the Brooklyn and Oregon 
share the credit between them." 

After a good word for Captain Clark of the Oregon, tho Presi¬ 


dent estimates the credit due by saying; "It is evident that 
Wainwright was entitled to receive more thaa any of the other 
commanders: and that it was just to Admiral Sampson that he 
should receive a greater advance in numbers than Admiral 
So.ley—there was nothing done ia tbe battle that warranted any 
iiuusual reward for either. In short, as regards Admirals Samp¬ 
son aud Schley, I find that President McKinley did substantial 
justice, and that there would be no warrant for reversing his ac¬ 
tion." He closes by indorsiug the recommendation of the court 
of inquiry that "no further action be bad in the matter." 

Some of the Schley papers comment on the verdict pretty bit- 
erly. The Baltimore American declares that it "shows the 
action of a mind racked with prejudice," and tlie Raleigh Mews 
and Observer finds that "justice Is denied by tbe chief executive 
of this mighty republic"—^“it crietb aloud in the street, but can 
gain no admission to the White House." The New York Jour¬ 
nal calls the decision "disingenuous, evasive, and cruel," brands 
the President as a " pol itician and trimmer." and says be reached 
this verdict "in order to fall in with the bureancratic influences 
around him and to meet tbe wishes of Schley’s enemies." 

The New York Evening Post, which has not taken much part 
In the controversy heretofore, says; 

"In the discassioa of the Brooklyn's ' loop,' we fear that Colo¬ 
nel Roosevelt's own impulsive vnlor has led him to overlook the 
real motive and justification of that sheering movement. It wa.s 
in evidence before the court of inquiry that both Captain Cook 
and Admiral Schley had coolly aad deliberately determined to 
prevent the Brooklyn from getting disabled early in tbe battle. 
'Much will depead upua this ship to-day.' was the burden of 
their thoughts as they soiv the supposedly swift Spaaish cruisers 
comiag out. witii the S'ew Vork away, the Massackusetts coal¬ 
ing at Guantanamo, the Iowa foul-bottomed and slow, tbe Indi¬ 
ana with crippled machinery, and realised that tho Brooklyn 
could alone be counted ou to Iiaug upon the flaak of the fleeing 
Spaniards if they once got clear. We have always believed, 
therefore, that the commander of the Brooklyn showed true com¬ 
prehension of the situation, as everybody supposed it to be. when 
he resolved to keep bis speedy cruiser out of a mflee at close 
quarters, in which she might be smashed and allow the enemy 
to oiitfoot tbe other American vessebs. That it was a mistake in 
judgment to turn to the East, tliuxendangcriag the Tesas, rather 
than to tho West, may freely bo conceded, bnt the movement 
away from the Spanish ships we think to have been strategically 
sound. 

"To'dare greatly for tbe flag' may be to dare to keep your 
head ia an emergency, aad to husband your striking power for 
the critical momeat. If the Brooklyn had dashed forward and 
been rammed or tor|>edoed early in the fight, it would have been 
magnificent, but It would aot have been wnr." 

On tho other side, the New York Sun says: 

"Yes, it was a captains' fight, as on other levels of action it 
was a gun-captains' fight, and a gunners’ fight But Sampson 
was commander when tbe battle began, and his command he 
never lost; and when we come to apportion the commander’s 
honors, by a uaiversnl rule of military practise tbe truth is that, 
with the exception of the Brooklyn's loop, not a helm was 
shifted, not a gun was fired, not a pound of steam was put on in 
the engine-room aboard any ship actively engaged, except under 
ordeis from Rear-Admiral Sampson. To him the honors of San¬ 
tiago are due as clearly and emphatically as tho the Sew York 
had fired at the Spanish ships every shot in her locker. 

"The Schley bubble is exploded, and the Schley mania can 
not long survive it. But incurable is the misery it has ieft in its 
train." 

The Providence/oiyrnd/remarks: 

" Had Commodore Schley sought ’the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth' as persistently and relentlessly as Rear-Admi¬ 
ral Schley (retired) has Sought the same evanescent bauble at 
his own mouth and at the mouths of Ills deluded admirers, the 
name of Wiafield Scott Schley might have passed Into American 
history as that of one of the greatest of our long list of naval 
wortbic-s. But now, after months of chicanery and posing In 
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■earch of a vindication from the criticiarat of hii brother! in 
arms, after political wire-pulling, seduloua puffing on the part of 
coddled newspaper reporters and ignorant applause from the 
'man In the street* who only knows that 'be was there.'bo 
finally retires from the contest for fame with a rebuff, with the 
condemnation of the court of last resort (in the service), the com- 
mandcr-in ebief of the navy. And it is to l)e sincerely liofied 
that this final rebuff, the opinion of the President npon Schley's 
appeal from the judgment of the court of inquiry, will be really 
final and that the country will have heard the lost of this absurd 
chase of Admiral Schley after honor which he never earned and 
after vindication from grave charges of official misconduct, to 
which he never was entitled.” 


CAUSE OF THE RIOTS IN BARCELONA. 

A l rHlLE most of the American papers sympathise with the 

^ ^ |>eople of Barcelona in their armed uprising against 
Spanish rule, some think it were wiser for the Catalonian to bear 
tlie ills he has than to fly to others that he knows not of. 'I'lie 
Pittsbuig OastHe, (or instance, thinks the rioters show a lack of 
mental balance. It sacs: 

"There i.s nothing new or strange in the senseless orgies which 
characterize the Siuinisli workman when on strike. Naturally 
impulsive and unreflective at best, in the hour of individual or 
nutional adversity he is quite as ungovernable and recalcitrant 
ns an unruly child. Of course at first sign of disturbance the, 
troops are called out, while the mob, infuriateil at what it be¬ 
lieves to lie the tyranny and collusion of capital and government, 
strikes its feeble blows, which are retaliated with merciless 
promptues.<i. It shows to what length these misguided men may 
go when it is (eared they are preparing to attack the factories in 
which they earn their bread. Spain is not a country which rccu- 
|ieiates quickly from industrial depression, so that if the rioters 
should carry out their threats the outlook would be very serious 

Other papers, however, give us quite a different picture. Thus 
the Cleveland Ltader ; 

"The fact that Barcelona figures more often than any other 
city of Spain in news of riots and disorder might lead Americans 
ignorant of Spanish affairs to suppose that it was a very be¬ 
nighted or especially unpromising place. But exactly the re¬ 
verse is true. 

“Barcelona is the most thrifty, progressive, and advanced of 
all the great cities of Spain. It is the chief towu of Catalonia, 
the one important part of the Spanish kingdom where trade and 
industry develop after the (asbion of the leading countries of the 
civilized world. In Barcelona there is an atmosphere of enter¬ 
prise and progress far different from the sleepy, indolent appear¬ 
ance of many ancient cities of Spain. 

“That is what makes the Catalan metropolis so restive. Ifs 
people have modern ideas of short hours of labor, goo<l wageit, 
political freedom, and the im|>ortance of trade and industry. 
They object to the 
taxation heaped 
n|ion their busi¬ 
ness interests to 
raise money to be 
spent in Madrid. 

Hence their atti¬ 
tude is often semi- 
revolutionary, and 
lalxir troubles are 
apt to be violent. 

B that 


more than its share 
of the Anarchists 
and Socialists in 
Spain, but that is 
because they work 
most and find their 
best opportnnities 
(or agitation in 


places which (eel the ferment and unrest of the times and exhibit 
those wide contrasts in fortune which are most marked and 
numerous in modern centers of business, wealth, and industry. 
If Barcelona were less progressive and rich there would be less 
heard of social disturbers there. 

"Ill a country like Spain the must backward and supine cities 
are most quiet and passive. They have not enough of the spirit 
of the iige to appreciate the shortcomings of their Government 
and its subjects.” 


EUROPEANIZING THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

O pposition to secretary Root's bill now before Congress 
for reorganizing the army comes from the Philadelphia 
Rtcord (Ind. Dem.). which remarks that “anywhere else the 
notion that a lawyer or butcher or baker or candlestick-maker 
would be quite as g<M>il a judge of military matters as any man 
whose life had been devoted to their study would be whistled 
down the wind: but here it is part of the unwiitton law of the 
republic.” It adds: 

“If the nation were required to fight (or its existence it would 
lie well enough to get ready aud take our place among the war 
Powers. But however desirable for some reasnus the creation 
of a genera] staff for the federal nniiy—an official mechanism 
that shall be practically iiidependeut of any casual and acciden¬ 
tal Secretary of War—is of profound concern to the people who 
pay the cost of the military establishment. There is really no 
danger whatever to the republic from any foreign adversary. 
Yet it pleases the dabsters in government at Washington to as¬ 
sume that republican institutions may be best promoted by im¬ 
perial methods; and hence the effort in the War Office to make 
the general staff supreme in military affairs.” 

The new scheme is “almost revolutionary.” says the New York 
Sun, and is “totally at variance with the laws and customs hith¬ 
erto obtaining in our army.” Yet it is approved by Tht Sun, 
and by almost all the papers that comment on it. The main 
feature of the plan is a centralized group of officers, known as a 
“general staff,” who shall have charge of the control and sub¬ 
sistence of the army, and lie responsible for its efficiency and 
equipment. These duties are now divided among a number of 
bureaus which are more or less subject to political influence, and 
which do not always 
work in harmony. 

Says the New York 
Mail and Exprtss: 

“Under this plan, 
properly adminis¬ 
tered. there would 
be no such confusion 
as was exhibited at 
Tampa in 1898, in 
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which the conijioiients of the individual rations which were to be 
jiut on the transports for the men going to Cuba had to be 
hunted up on, perhaps, half a dozen different trains of freight* 
cars scattered over all the sidings betwcch Lakeland and Port 
Tampa, 

“Secretary Root’s plan is not only in accordance with the 
plainest dictates of common sense and business prudence, but in 
liarmony with the ex|*erieiice of the Euru|ienn armies. As to 
fighting and field campaigning, wo are probably now. and al¬ 
ways have been, quite the equals, at least, of the Euio]>ean ar¬ 
mies. In this rcs)>cct they have probably more to learn from us 
than we have to learn from them. In the field of organization of 
big operations and the subsistence and management of great ar¬ 
mies. however, they are ahead of us. because they have had the 
thing to do. and for a long time we have not." 

The New York Press remarks similarly; 

•'The officer at the head of this organization will have the 
next war in his pigeonholes when it breaks out, or ho will have 
been recreant to his duty. If the first campaign is a failure in 
design the wrath of the country will have a place to strike. If it 
be a success, the praise of the country will for once know where 
to bestow itself. We shiill know onr Lc Bceiif (he who declared 
the French army 'ready to the last gaiter button' in 1S70), and 
we shall know our von Moltkc. Under such a res|)onsibility we 
shall got no proclamations to the soldiers and interviews in the 
newspapers from our highest cumlwtaiit officer. We shall get 
the most serious professional work of which ho is capable." 

Secretary Root's bill also provides that army officers shall be 
promoted for merit instead of for seniority, as at present; and 
provides that militia organizations iu time of war shall be liable 
to be called out to serve for nine months in any war that may 
break out during enlistment, instead of being free to go or stay 
at home at will. 


CORRUPTION IN WASHINGTON’S DAY. 

M r. NORMAN HAPGOOD. in his recently published biog¬ 
raphy of Washington, tells us that the general moral con¬ 
ditions which Washington faced "were decidedly not superior to 
those in which we live to-day." Mr. Hapgood quotes in proof of 
this some of Washington’s own words, as follows; 

'' If I was to be called upon to draw a picture of the times and 
of Men from what I have seen, and heard, and in part know, I 
should in one word say that idleness, dissipation, & extrava¬ 
gance seems to have laid fast hold of must of them. That specu¬ 
lation, peculation.—and an insatiable thirst for riches seems to 
have got the better of every other con.sideration and almost of 
every order of men.—That party disputes and personal quarrels 
are the great business of the day, whilst the momentous concerns 
of an empire—a groat and accumulateil debt—ruined finances— 
depreciated money—and want «>f cre<lit (which in their conse¬ 
quences is the want of everything) are but secondary considcra- 
tionsaiid (lostponed from day today—from week to week as if our 
affairs wear the most promising as]>ect—after drawing this pic¬ 
ture, which from my Soul I believe to be a true one, I need not 
repeat to you that 1 am alarmerl and wish to sec my Country¬ 
men roused?" 

Washington is quoted as saying of Congress; 

"It is a fact too notorious to lie concealled that C-is rent by 

party—that mneb business of a trifling nature & personal con¬ 
cernment withdraw their attention from matters of great national 
moment. . . . When it Is also known that idleness & dissipa¬ 
tion take place of close attention and application, a man who 
wishes well to the liberties of his Country and desires to see its 
rights established can not avoid crying out where arc our men of 
abilities? Why do they not come forth to save their country? let 
this voice, my dear Sir. call upon tou—J efferson & others—do 
not from a mistaken 0)>inion that we are alaiiit to set down under 
our own fig-tree, let our hitherto noble struggle end In ignom’y 
—believe me when I tell you there is danger of it." 

This brings out the following par.agraph from Mr. Hapgood: 
"His low opinion of Congress was shared by many men of the 


first re)>utntion. John jny, then President of Congress, wrote to 
Washington, April. 1779. that the marine committee was guided 
in its decisions by a comnicrcial agent In Europe and bis connec¬ 
tions. 'There is.’ he said, 'as much intrigue in this State House 
as in the V.atican, but as little secrecy as in a IxNirding-school.' 
General Greene wrote to the Commander-In-Chief, in April, 1779. 
‘the politics of Congress are really alarming.’ And, about the 
smile time. ’It is said, days ami weeks together are spent u|ion 
the most trifling disputes in the world; and those generally of a 
personal nature.’" 


THE TILLMAN-McLAURlN AFFAIR. 

T he fistic encounter on the floor of the Senate last Saturday 
between Senators Tillman and McLaurin is pretty gener¬ 
ally considered a disgraceful affair. The Senate has declared 
the two members in contempt, and may take more severe meas¬ 
ures. The affair started with a charge made by Senator Till¬ 
man, during the Philijipine debate, that Senator McLaurin in 
voting for the treaty ceding us the islands bad been influenced 
by the (iromise of the federal jiatronage in South Carolina. 
W’lien Senator Tillman finished. Senator McLaurin sprang to his 
feet and declaretl that his colleague’s charge was "a wilful, ma¬ 
licious, and deliberate lie." What followed is thus narrated in a 
Washington despatch; 

"Mr. McLaurin got no further with his statement. 

"Mr. Tillman, who wiis occupying his regular seat on the main 
aisle, sprang with tiger-like ferocity at his colleague, 

"’Mr. Teller, who was sitting at his desk between the two 
South Carolina Senators, was swept aside witbont ceremony; 
indeed, the infuriated Tillman climbed over him in his effort to 
reach McLaurin. 

"Without the slightest hesitation, Mr. McLaurin sprang to 
meet the attack half-way. Mr. Tillman aimed a wild blow at 
his colleague with liis right fist. It landed on Mr. McLaiiiin’s 
forehead, just above the left eye, altlio its force was partially 
spent on McLaurin's arm, which he bad raised in an effort to 
parry the blow. 

"Instantly McLaurin’s right arm shot out, the blow lauding 
on Tillman’s face, apimrently on the nose. Again Tillman 
struck out frantically, this time with his left hand. The blow 
did not land on McLaurin. Then followed a wild tcrinimage, 
both Senators clutching at each other madly. 

"Senators Wnrren and Scott, both of whom are powerful men, 
rushed toward the combatants to separate them. The assistant 
sergeant-at-arms, Mr. Layton, sprang over desks in his effort to 
reach the belligerent Senators, Just as he seized McLaurin, 
Tillman aimed 11 left-handed blow at his colleague, which struck 
Mr. Layton in the face. Fortunately the blow was glancing and 
did no special harm, 

"Mr. Layton tore them apart. Both Senators still were stri- 
ing wildly at each other, some of the blows landing upon Mr. 
Layton. An instant later the angry Senators were pinioned in 
the arms of Senators Scott and W’arrcn. They were dragged fur¬ 
ther .npart, altbo they still made iueffectual efforts to get at each 
other. Finally they were forced into their seats, 

“Mr. McLaurin, altlio very pale, seemed to be the calmer of 
the two. Mr. Tillman was us white ns a sheet. As he sat down 
in his seat he drew his handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
blood from bis face that seemingly was flowing slightly from his 
nose. Until that time it had not been suppos^ that blood bad 
lieen drawn in the encounter. 

•’ During the fight Senators nil over the chamber were on their 
feet. Not a word was spoken, however. The Senate rarely iu 
its history had received such a shock." 

The New York Times (Ind.) demands that Mr. Tillman be 
ex]>elled from the Senate, and the New York Worlii (Ind. 
I>cm.) thinks both men should be disciplined. Says the Phila¬ 
delphia Press (Rep.) : 

"This contemptible exhibition of the length to which the se¬ 
nior Senator from South Carolina carries his personalities is 
doubly mortifying to the country at the present moment. It 
would be humiliating without relief, occurring as it does at a 
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time when the eyes of Europe are directed toward us, vcerc it not 
true that the Austrian Reichsrath during and since the stormy 
session of has seen even worse outbreaks, in which not only 
two but many members took part, while our Latin friends in 
Italy and France have also had some lively times in parliaments 
assenibletl, and even the staid precincts of Westminster have 
known a shindy within a few years that was more of a m^Ue 
than yesterday's row at Washington. 

"Two or many wrongs, however, never make a right, and the 
country as one man will demand of men like Tillman and bis 
recent if only worrly Kentucky associate in rowdyism. Wheeler, 
that they mend their ways. Above all. the belter sentiment of 
the South should protest against these verlial and physical ont* 
breaks, which too often siipposorlly stand for its policies and 
politics, and are indulged in in its name by its representative 
men. It is time the day of billingsgate and lists as political ar> 
guments came to an end." 


THE WORLD’S MONEY CENTER SHIFTING. 
“"^HE financial center of the world still remains fixed at 
A London despite entbusiastic American assertion to the 
contrary." After making this declaration. Tke Banktrt' 
Hagasint (New York) in an editorial tells us th.nt the money 
center is gradually shifting to New York. It says the priiici]>al 
thing that had to do with the growth of the credit of British secu< 
rities all over the world was “the act making the pound sterling 
in gold the basic unit of all biisiiies.s transactions," The British 
islands were in such a position that they were com|>aratively 
free from the immediate effects of war. London was a safe 
place to store valuables. During the lust one hundred and fifty 
years, the governments of nearly every part of the civilized 
world were in a condition of ciiangc. Tlie Britisii islands were 
the first to emerge from the confiisiun and obtain a settled gov* 
ernmenU Vast territories and millions of people depended on 
these islands "for their onlerly transaction of affairs," Freedom 
of trade became a necessity, and '' London, the great city of the 
British empire, became tbo settling-place of the exchanges of the 
world." The same magazine continues: 

"At the present time, however, arc there not signs that the 
siiperiorit)' gained by the early start in the race and the advan¬ 
tages of ail insular position is beginning to wane? The govern¬ 
ments of other great nations are settling themselves into some¬ 
thing like an equal stability to that of Great Britain. Perhaps 
also the importance of government, ns anything more than a 
niaintainer of the police, is on the wane. The masses of men 
are becoming more thoughtful, as civilization adviinces, and arc 
beginning to recognize that it is possible to conserve individnal 
rights of property under most any form of government: or, 
rather, that the struggle fur the opportunity to use political 
power may go on with little real iutcii’ercnce with tiiose who de¬ 
vote themselves to the pursuit of weaiih. 

“If the preeminence of London as the financial center of the 
world is gradually growing less marked, at what other point will 
tile future world’s exchange be establislieii ? For it is probaiily 
necessary that there should always lie some market which will 
be paramount over others. Tlie credit of nations in tlie manage¬ 
ment of their financial affairs perhaps affords as reliable a crite¬ 
rion as any other when other conditions approach equality Cer- 
taiuiy the cretiit of a government In moneiary affairs lndic.-itcs 
the ease with which tbo necessary expenses of government are 
borne. Tiie easier a people can bear taxation imposed to secure 
good government, the greater the opportunity for them to secure 
continued prosperity. Of all the nations of the world the credit 
of the United States, ns indicated by the premiums prbicb its 
bonds command, and the rate of interest realized by investors, is 
the greatest. 

“In the economical use of money and credit other commercial 
nations far surpass our own. Buteven with the imperfect means 
now available, New York, the great commercial center of the 
United States, is rapidly gaining as a market where capital may 
be obtained for cosmopolitan enterprise Enough foreign secur¬ 


ities are listed on its exchanges to prove that it will not be long 
before it will be a recognized market equal to any." 


MIs 8 Stone’s Captors,—Now that >liss Stone has been 
set free by the revolutionists or brigands who captured her and 
Mrs. Tsilka on .September 3. the iiewsjtapers are beginning to 
demand that vigorous steps be taken for |>unisbing the ca]>tors 
and insuring the safety of American missionaries in that region. 
The .Now York Tribune, for example, declares that the case is 
not yet fully closed, and says- 

“Tho ransom is paid and the captive is released Whether or 
not the brigands are to go unwbi|>|ie<l of justice is for the re.sjion- 
sible governments to determine. Certainly sonielxKly is respon¬ 
sible for those brigands. The organization to which they belong 
and which has previously had a ciirainal and murderous career, 
and the government which tolerates and encourages that organ¬ 
ization and shields it from the due eniiscqucnccs of its acts, can 
not esca|ie accountability. Brigandage in Europe in the twen- 
lieth century is a hideous anachronism, and the state which tol¬ 
erates it stands arraignetl at the moral bar of the world. It can 
not persist in such toleration and forever escape arraignment at 
another bar than the mural one—the bar of law backed up by 
righteous force." 

Spencer Edily, Secretary of our Legation at Constantinople, 
who arrived in New York last Saturday, says that the $<>7,500 
paid to the captors will undoubtedly be usetl in the Macedonian 
revolutionary cause. " It is entirely a political matter." he says, 
“and all the people in Macedonia arc in synip.athy with the kid¬ 
napping, for they believe it Is a step toward freeing Macedonia 
from Turkish rule." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

noVRRxOK TaVT Myt ih« Filipinos are noftt for jury dale. They conld 
get 00 Juries Id Ibis conmry .—Ckkapf Jritmit. 

TCMbr Mettox EKX IS said to have luveoled a oaw blow. Is It driivcrad 
throoch I he press or verbally }- The St. Ohie-Ormoeral. 

CliAMni HLAls wants to crash the Boers. Why no) xei ihcm 10 tty )o 
cross the Hronktyn Brides In rush hoarst—ritr .\>u' York tt'erU. 

As Ihe war tazaa ara 10 stop July 1. it Is lo be hoped that the Filipinos 
wilt take nonce and ent off iheir rabeltion before ihsi dale — TAi-('Airu/v 
A'nvt. 

Is onr last issne we had an article headed ~A Mother Faclory * This 
was a iyp«|[rephlcal error. Il should have read’Another Faclory.’—/Vh- 
Fbrrmce Ttmtt. 

The New York JournaletW* Iha II orU sn "idloj " because il iinitales Ihe 
Jturnart methods snd appropriates us ideas, tl looks like a clear case.— 
Ike Kanm City Journal, 

The Ruropesn nations are so insisleol m Iheir avowals of friendship (or 
Ihlscounirv that we can noi gracefully do otherwise lhao coniioue to sell 
our goods m their markets.-rOr A'amiai Cily Journal 

The bill providing a jiension fni our es.Presidents does not seem 

to have created wild enlhnsuism, prolMbly liecause there is only one per. 
SOD oul of leveniy million who is aclively loierastad - 7hr Drnvrr Krjni. 

ONE of the papers speaks of s Worcestar inventor as ilie “falhar of Ihe 
monkey wrench.’ This would seem 1« complete Ihe circui] giving to Ihe 
hnman rsce Simian posterity as well as Simian ancestry - The Kattan 
Transcr,fr. 

Cuba will feet sorry prcseolly lhai il went hack 10 raising sugar after 
making such a hil with an infcrloi brand of revolution ils peaceful arlivi. 
ties being now frowned upon by our discriminating aiatcsmen -T'te 
CkKago 

AniiREW Cabneoie has composed his own epilaph. Il reads "Here 

self-’ Msny a rich man could copy this epitaph, leaving oiii the ’liim."- 
7'V PUIa^rlfkia Mger 

MiciiaEI. J Covne, a Kew York policeman, saved five lives at a fire He 
isn't likely, however, to he regarded sa half as much of u hero as he might 
have bseo if he had waved a flag somewhere sod shot a few meo to death 
— Tkf Ckuofo Keeot d-lleraU. 

A nrTROiT widow has juRl bean marriad to the splnl of a man who has 
bean dead fora number of years. A spiritualistic medium performed the 
ceremony. In the Interest of free gpivernment The Commoner Is wilting to 
pay Jhe customary fee if some medium will bring sboul a binding mar. 
riage between Ihe Kcpublicnn patty and one of the revolutionary patrlols 
who foughi against laxalton without representation and government wiih- 
oui the coDseni of Iba governed.—TAr Commonrr. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A RUSSIAN ENOCH ARDEN-WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 

O F the original plays produced at Si. Petersburg during the 
present season, the most "literary,*' interesting, and suc> 
ecssful is that written by I. N. Folajienko, a novelist irbu is little 
known abroad, but who is ranked with Korolenko, Tsebekliolif. 
and other talented Russian writers, nnd who is radical in hit 
afflliatioas and sympathies. This new play has excited much 
discussion and controversy, the conservative journals attacking 
it chiefly for its ideas or informing "moral.'* 

The work is called *‘Tlic Wanderer." .and it* hero is a Russian 
Enoch Ardoii. But whereas Tennyson's character quietly ilisnp* 
pears from the scene of hi* former life when he finds liis wife 
remarried nnd happy, I’otapcnko's hero, who returns under 
soincwhat similar circumstances, remains to play an important 
part in tlio place which knows him nut and finds him a disturb¬ 
ing iiiiruder, Ttao work is thoroughly national, and reveals the 
influence of Tolstoy, Ibsen, and other modern .social pliiloso. 
phers. Tho in several acts, the story may be liricfly summarixed 
as follows; . 

A capable, energetic, .and r.athcr unconventional engineer. 
Dombrovicb. had. many y-cars ago, lived nnd worked in a cer¬ 
tain place. He had led a rather disrepiitablo life ; had neglected 
and bctraycil his wife, loving and faitliful to liitii. and lia<l com¬ 
mitted many excesses. In connection with one illicit intrigue ho 
had incurreil the enmity of a rival, another engineer named Stan- 
isiclicfl. and had. in a iiiomcnt of anger and recklessness, shot 
and wounded the latter. For this assault with intent to kill, bo 
hnd been tried, convicted, and condcmnerl to a long term of liard 
labor ill the Siberian minos. His wifo, wounded in her teuder- 
cst feelings and outrageil by hi* conduct, had refused to accom¬ 
pany him to Siberia. 

Some years later she married nnotbor man, believing her lins- 
band to bavo died. To her chihl, a girl, she had said nothing 
about tbe first husband, and the young girl has believed that her 
father had died when slie was an infant. When the play opens, 
the old troubles had been forgotten, the old sores bad healed. 
One fine day this conviet (pardoned or rolcascd iu the ordinary 
coursoof ovents) returns to bis native cily. He reaches it on tbe 
day hi* daughter is preparing for her wedding ceremony, when 
joy reigns in the family. .Stanistchell had somehow beard of this 
singularly inopportuno arrival, iind is absent from tbe festive 
and solemn scene, trying to get rid of the returned ex<onvict by 
inciting tbe police against him. He succeetls in tliis. for rtom- 
brovicti is imprisoned as a vagrant and dangerous jurrson. 

Blit tile facts Ijocome known, tite family is thrown intodismay. 
and the daughter post[)oncs her marriage, blaming her motlicr 
for concealing the truth from her and also for the injustico to the 
unfortunate first husband. All fear annoyance and the flight of 
their happinosN. 

Tbey are, however, soon agreeably disappointed and greatly 
surprised. Tho Silicrian ex-convict had undergone a complete 
change of nature. His eyes had been opened, aud, in Tolstoy's 
phrase, his sjilritiial self had lieeii "resurrected." I.ovc. com- 
pas-sion. and .sclf-.-ibncgmioii have become his ruling emotions, 
lie bad realixcil the hollowness of self-indulgciicc and egoism, 
and is determined to devote himself to .seiviiig his fellow men. 
He has forgiven everybody, and bears no one ill will. 

Tbu unjustly iiiiprismied. lie makes no complaint. He earns 
the aiTection of his fellow prisoners and of the oHivinls. He is 
sism released, nnd he remuiiis in the place as nil angel of nicrey 
nnd charity. After a while, however, lie determines to seek an¬ 
other field for hislienevolencc, nnd announces his intention to de- 
jiart. All implore him to stny, but bo refuse*. His former wife, 
yielding again to the ni.agic of bis personality, w’islics to follow 
him aud aid him in his work, hut he believes her to be unequal to a 
life of hardsliip and service. His daughter begs to be allowed to 
accompany him, but she t<K» is left behind. He must be free, he 
must stanil alone, and have no personal tics or domestic att.ach- 
ments. He must henceforth be a wanderer, a social missionary. 


a friend of humanity, free to answer any summons. So he de¬ 
parts nmid general regret and sorrow, having conquered all 
hearts and spread the evangel of brotherhood and humanity. 

But can the suffering of a Siberian convict have such chasten¬ 
ing and ennobling effcti on such a nature as Dombrovich's? a*k 
certain critics. Is the conception truo to life, or is it tbe off¬ 
spring of a theory? Did not Potapenko invent his hero in obe- 
dienco to a foregone conclusion, instead of taking him from real 
life? The dramatic critie of tho .V'ar'or// insists that tbe play it 
realistic in the best sense of the term, as well-as sound and 
wholesome in its philosophy. 

Tho critic of Ihe .\'<n> 4 >yf I'rymj'a. while praising the play as 
a work of literature, observatiou, and art. finds no new principle, 
nogosjiel of soci.'il significance in it. The author, be says, wrote 
without sincerity and insjiiration. and the sentiments expressed 
do not ring true.— mut/r Jor Tut Litkkarv Dir.r.sT. 


VERESTCHACIN'S PHILIPPINE PICTURES. 

I NTEREST always attaches to an artist who leaves the beaten 
paths and iii.*i*t* upon expressiug his ideal* a’ithout regard 
to tho conventions or the prejudices of bis jirofession. Such a 
one is Vassili V'erestcliagin. the Russian pnintey. As Mr. 

_ Charles Dc Kay 

points out in The 
OnHtfok (February 




I). Vel 


It c h a g i t 


VaSSIU VEXESTOIAOia. 


"belongs 
academy or Kch<xil, 
and he lias reliod on 
bis own unaided 
business sense to 
bring his works lie- 
fore the public.* 
Tho same writer 
continues as follows; 

"The worksof this 
painter do not great¬ 
ly appeal to bis fel¬ 
low craft.snien, be¬ 
cause they have 
neither tbat excep¬ 
tional composition, 
nor that precious 
brusliwork, nor that 
virile drawing, nor 
those powerful color 

scene* which fascinate the brothers of the palette, llis life 
has been too broken up by travel and war and by tho tours 
he ha.s undcrt.aken alsiut tho world to preach the gospel of 
pence, to grant him that leisuie for concentration which is nec¬ 
essary to tlio winning of the suffrages of other artists. Tho he 
studied ill Pari* under Clerfinic, be never attained tbe some- 
what cold finish of his master; but he learned enough to com- 
|iose and c.xccnte to the satisfaction of the masses a nuniherof 
now famous luiititiiig*, each of which make.* some political or 
sociological or humane nppeal. Having finished a sufficient 
niiiiilicr to form an inifiosiiig collection, lie began those wander¬ 
ing* alHiiit the world with his own caravan of Oriental and Ucci- 
denml scenes which he still finds profitable. Just now he is in 
Chicago showing the old pictures of Russia with events of the 
Moscow campaign, the old pictures of British and Russian car- 
n-age III India and Central Asia, and various new pictures from 

our own wnr in the Philippines. 

"A realist. Vcrcstchagin is essentially a man of his time, seek¬ 
ing in llis own century the documents to prove the folly of man¬ 
kind in murdering his fellows for the sake of InnU-grabs nnd the 
exteiisinn of coinnierce. or for the mere satisfaction of ambition." 

In the Chicago exhibition, attention has been focused upon the 
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MOTHER.” 


Philippine series, whieh is painted with the accuracy, harilness, 
and brilliancy charnetcristic of the Russian painter. There are 
eleven of these pictures, representing, for the most part, battle 
scenes and hospital interiors. “The Spy " is a tableau before an 
American ofTicer's tent, showing a Philippine youth captured nnd 
bound. "Tho Deserter" is a similar picture, but the scene is 
within the dark shadows of a room. The materials for tho pic> 
tures were gathered in six dnys. under circumstances which 
Harper's Weekly (Jnnunry |8) describes as follows; 

"It was one morning last February that Vnssili Verestvhagin 
landed at Manila, called upon General MncArtbur at the pnlace 
to pay his rcs|>ects, nnd asked for information and a guide to aid 
him in his proposed stndics of the insurrection. General Mao 
Arthur knew, of course, who Vercstchagin wns, and that he had 
been artist-cunespondent in two wars, as well as a world-trav¬ 
eler of wide experience. He also knew that this uncompromi¬ 
sing rcniist was inspired by a purpose to depict without reserve 
the horrors of wnr. in order to help stimnlate public opinion 
aguin-st allowing nrmed men to mnke deliberate efforts to kill one 
another. General MacArthur, however, did not hesitate to afford 
the puintcr every opportunity. A lientenant was placed nt his 
dis]>osal, who took him over the battle-fields near the city, where 
the Tagalogs intrenched themselves after their first open de¬ 
fiance of United States authority. 

“Vercstchagin asketl questions, listened attentively to what 
was told him. but above all observed the country, the soldiers, 
and the natives. He mode rapid sketches and tmk diagrams of 
important fights; ho studied uniforms and weapons: ho was in' 
terested, courteous, reticent, for these six days, and then bnde 
farewell to his guide, to General MacArthur, and to the Philip¬ 
pine Islands." 

Special interest is shown in Vercstchagin’s pictures by the 
Chicago radical papers. Vnity thinks that "the pre.seiit exhibi¬ 
tion contains all the elements, necessary to make it a notable 
event in the art historj-of the United Stntcs." and that it ought 
to mark “a great epoch in the ethicnl life and moral conscious¬ 
ness of thousands of American citixens." It goes on to say: 

" There is but one Vercstchagin. He is one of the greatest and 
bravest artists of the world. His genius has rendered obsolete 
all the battle scenes ever painted by his predecessors, nnd hi.s 
genius in this direction partly lies in the ethical insight that en¬ 
abled him to see things ns they arc on the battle-field, nnd the 
integrity ns an nrtist that gave him courage to pnint things as 
he saw them. . . . We stand accused at the bar of this artist- 
aye. at the court of justice—of being guilty of tho ntmeities, 
party to the inhumanities, victims of the glare and the glory of 
cruel, relentless, needless, uncompensating war ourseK-es. Our 
brothers' blood is upon our hands; we. too, are partakers of the 
ghastly crime of civilisation. Verestebagin, the Russian child 
of genius, bravetl the dangers of our battle-fields that he might 
bring to us some fragmentary but powerful glimpses of the work 


wc ha\’e been doing, the devastation we have wrought, nnd the 
indignity wc have offered to God nnd man." 

TAe Wetker's Call (Chicago) declares that Verestebagin‘s 
“pictures of protest" arc a sermon on canvas, teaching that" war 
is murder and that 
the patriotism that 
leads men to take np 
tho weapons of war 
is a hideous lie." 

The Pubhe (Chica¬ 
go) says: 

"Whether or not 
Vercstchagiu's 
paintings, now on 
exhibition in Chi¬ 
cago. are work.s of 
nrt according tocon- 
ventional art stand¬ 
ards, is of secondary 
concern to specta¬ 
tors capable of ap¬ 
preciating tho tre¬ 
mendous truths they 
reveal. To Iix>k up¬ 
on tho Napoleonic 
and Philippine wnr 
pictures is to get a 
glimpse of hell, nnd 
that is an ex]ierience 
which is sometimes 
wholesome for the conscience. Take, for instance, the hospital 
episode, told in a series of five [four] pictures.which appear by the 
catalog to iMs only the sod story of nn American sergeant, wounded 
by a Filijiino bullet, who dies while dictating a letter to his nurse 
for his mother over the wide Pacific. To see these pictures is to 
stand in the presence of abnormal and grewsoine death, and to 
feel the horror of war as an unspeakable rcniity." 

Vercstchagin occupied the pulpit of AH Souls’ Church, Chi¬ 
cago, on Sunday. January 19, and his address on “War; Its 
Present nnd Future" (rcjiortcd in Vnily, January 23), wns in 
Inrgo part devoted to tho “social problem out of which war 
grows" nnd to the important part which lie lielieves women will 
play ill the ushering in of an era of universal pence. 

Last week V’ercstchagin was presented to President Roosevelt 
hy tlie Russian Ambassador. The artist announces his intention 
of reproducing on canvas the engagement at San Juan Hill, in 
which the President took so prominent a part, and ho wished to 
hear something of the conflict at first hand. Later, be will go 
to Cuba, study the battle-ground, and confer with Americnn and 
Spanish officers, in order that his picture may be a thoroughly 
accurate one. 
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THE CENTENARY OF VICTOR HUGO. 

O N Febiuary 7 S dnU for five KucceedinK<l«y« France will <lo 
hvnur to the memory of Victor Hugo, in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. In Paris, most elaliorate 
preparations are bcini; made, largely under the direetiun of M. 
Paul Mciiriec. tho octogenarian friend and literary executor of 
the great French author. The house iu the Place des Vosge* in 
which Hugo lived for sixteen years will bo ofticially presented 
to the nation by M. Meurice. and a monument will he unveiled 
jn the Square des Vosges. On February *5 an imposing cere¬ 
mony trill be held in 
the Pantheon, at¬ 
tended by President 
Loubet, the Kreuch 
tninisters.and niauy 
of the leading liter¬ 
ary men of Kuropc. 
Itruiixe metlals have 
been struck at the 
French mint as pop¬ 
ular mementos of 
the occasion, and 
there will be a revi¬ 
val of Hugo's lyric 
drama, “The Bur- 
graves, “ at the 
Comfdie l'rani;aise, 
"It is linrtlly too 
much to say that, 
within a few years, 
tin; name and work 
of Victor Hugo have 
taken national rank 
in the French race, niucli as Gootho has done among the Germans," 
remarks the Paris corresjiondent of the New York Ei'fmng Post. 
"After Napoleon, it is he—n poet with the Time Spirit breathing 
through his nostrils—that remains the dominant lignre of the 
net* France left by the Revolution, which swept away the old." 
PMf. George McLean Harper, of Princeton University, writing 
in Ike AtUxnlii Monthly (Kebruarj') on "The Fame of Victor 
H ugo," says; 

“An account of Hugo's literary reputation with the rending 
public would be a story of contiuiictl successes and accumulating 
^mise, at least up to tlie time of liis death. Tlic public has not 
even made, in regard to his works, the primary iliscriininatioii 
which tho critics one and all make tacitly and as a matter of 
course; for the public still thinks of Hugo as not merely a great 
poet, but a great dramatist and (pt\i e Matthew Arnold) a great 
romance-writer. It is not often tliat an artist of any kind or de¬ 
gree has so thoroughly utilized nil bis resources in the service of 
the public. None of Hugo's qualities were wasted. None of 
them, except perhaps the finest imrts of his excellence as ii ver¬ 
sifier, were over the heads of the public. The steady-going 
world has appreciated, iilso, those elcineius of Itis success which 
bear a close analogy to business virtues.—the shrewdness, calcu- 
lation. and foresight, the sense »f op|iortuneness. the careful 
consideration of dcmanil and supply,—and nil this in a poet, iu 
a romanticist, in a ctnitenipurary of Musset and Beranger!" 

The iMiptilnr judgment on Victor Hugo's literury output, how¬ 
ever, docs not coincide with the opinions of the French critics, as 
Professor Harper is careful to point out. It was .Saiut-Beuve, 
one of the greatest of French critics, who said of Hugo; "Al¬ 
ways, in praising or blaming him, 1 have u'ished him to be a 
little different fivtn wh.-it he was or could be; always I have 
drawn him more or less toward me, according to niy tastes and 
individual preferences; always I have set up, instead of the 
puissant reality before which I found myself, a softened or em¬ 
bellished ideal, which 1 detached from the reality to suit my¬ 


self." And M. Bruneti^re, while admitting that Victor Hugo's 
"fecundity of invention, and especially bis poetic ininginiition. 
arc more than incuniparable, and are veritably unique in our 
literary history," declares that "it is not by his ideas, which .tre 
few, of little import, of little originality, and seldom his own, 
that Hugo has influenced our age, but by his rhetoric." Professor 
Harper thinks that these verdicts will stand ; and be conclmles : 

".More nnd more, as education brings the masses up to a level 
where current literature liecoiiies one of their interests, pcipular- 
ity nod fame will have to bo carefully disiinguislied. They rest 
on quite different ba.ses. There is no longer any ground for the 
assumption that what the reading public enjoys will be apjtrovcd 
by jicrsoDS wbo know most or have the most refined taste. In 
Victor Hugo's case, there is at present every indication that 
what literary history will say a hundred years hence will be 
something like this; '11c was iiiiniensely popular in his day and 
long afterward, Ahllo he was ii character and an intelligence of 
secmidiiry order, he wiis popularly accepted as a leader of opin¬ 
ion and feeling in the niiicteenlli century. Hut ]>ostcriiy has 
licarkencci not so imicll to the popular voice as to the great 
French critics of his time ; nnd they found him wanting in many 
qu.ilitics which the larger public thought lie possessed. In coni- 
]>eiisation, the critics appreciated, and posterity appreciates, 
more than the general public of his day ever did, Hugo's won¬ 
derful mastery of the French language. Hugo’s energy and ver¬ 
satility, Hugo's exuberaat imagination,' " 

In The Outlook (New York. February i) Mr. Kenyon West 
writes interestingly on Victor Hugo's feeling toward the United 
Siate.s. He says; 

" For Americans the ccntciinry of Victor Hugo should have es¬ 
pecial interest because many of his |>olitical ideas and ideals n ere 
in accord with those of America ; and fur her institutions, char- 
iiclcristics, and ucliievcments lie often expressed profound admi¬ 
ration. ' I love America.' lie once wrote to General Cluserct. ' 1 
love America as a Fatherland, the great republic of Wnshiugton. 
and John Brown is a glitry to civilization. America has the dou. 
hlc happinesso< living fiee like England and logical like France. 
We shall applaud her patriotically in all her steps forward ; we 
are fellow citizens of every gieiit niitfon.' 

"In i5$i Mrs. Chapman, the cousin of Wendell Phil lips, wrote 
to Victor Hugo for help in the cause of the Abolitionists, and 
this was a portion of liis clo<|uent rcjily: ' Dear Madam ; You are 
good enough to believe that a word rixnn me in this sacred cause 
of emancipation may have some iiillucnoe on the great American 
|ieople whom I hwe so deeply, ond whoso destinies arc. fn my 
opinion, linked to the mission of France. ... I agree with you 
that it is imiMissible that the United Stntes of America should 
nut within a cer'.ain time before long give up slavery. Slavery 
in such a country ! Wus there ever such a moustruus contradie- 
tion? It is barbarism iiiNtalled in the very heart of a society the 
whole of which is the nfiirination of civilization. Liberty in 
chains, blasphemy proceeding from the altar, the negro's fetters 
riveted to the pedestal of Wasliiiigion's statue. It is unheard of. 

I go further: it is iiii|x>s.silile. It i.s a phenomenon which will 
disappear of it.scif. The light of the nineteenth century is suffi¬ 
cient to dissolve it. . . . Let all genorou.s hearts take courage. 

. . . The United States must eitlicr give up slavery or give up 
liberty. They will not give up liberty! They must either give 
up slavery or tho Cosjiel. They will not give up the Gos|iel ‘' 

“Id iR59he wri>le to George Sand thanking her for s|>eahiDg 
of his ' Legcude des Sieelcs' in terms of which Homer would be 
proud ; then he gave expre.ssioii to a hurst of jiassionato sorrow. 

' I am uverwlielnied with grief; they have killed John Brown. 
Tho murder took ]>lacc on the ad oi December. The promised 
respite was .m iiifamoiis device (or lulling (lopular indignation. 
And it is a republic which has done this! . . . Here is a free na¬ 
tion putting to death a liberator! Alas! my heart is indeed ver^- 
sad. Tile crimes of kings one can understand: a king's crime 
has nothing abnormal alwut it; but crimes mniniittcd by a people 
arc intolerable to the thinker.' " 

The latest of Hugo's posthumous volumes. "La Dcniicre 
Gerbe" ("The Last Sheaf") appeared a few <lay.s ago. This, 
with a final volume of poems, constitutes the capstone of the 
pyramid of his works. 



Proman Etching by Uaurin. 
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PADEREWSKI’S GYPSY OPERA. 

T he production of Paderewski's new opera, '‘ilaiiru," aC tiic 
Melro)vn1itnn 0|icra Houxc, New York, is regunled «» llic 
most imiMtrtant event of tlie present niiisieal seusitn. "Manru" 
is the first grcnl opera over produced in this country under the 
hU|i«rvisioii of its cnni|Mmer, ii fact wliicli in itself, as is ]>oiitted 
out by The Evening I'ost, makes its performance "an event of 
liistnric iiiipurtaiice." New York is lire liftli city to hear “Man* 
rn,'* Dresden, Lemberg;. C<ilut;iie, and Ziiricli havint; preceded 
it. The opera was first pro<]ucc‘d, wiili j^rcat success, at tlic 
I>res<lcn Royal 0|icrn House on May 39 last, under the baton of 
Ernest von Schueb. The pnnluction in New York was uuder tiic 
direction of Walter Daniroscli, with the ininieiliatc su|iervisiuu 
of thccom]H)scr in the later rehearsals, M, von Uaiidrowski, the 
Polish tenor, cnt'ui'cd especially for the title rfdc, iiiado his 
dchut ill America in this pan, and Madame Sembrich scored a 
decided snciess as Ulana. a Polish jijasaiit ttirl. Of the recep¬ 
tion Riven to tiic »|)era The says; 

"The priaiiiction of' Maiiru ' was attended iiy a large and hnl- 
liant aiidieiiee, and die denioiixti'.'itionsof deliglit were niimcnais 
mid prulongevl. What |icreciitHKC of the enthusiasm was due to 
fondness for the man and wlial to the intrinsic merit of Ins work 
enu not be guessed. The atleiidauc'c at later )a'rforniaiiccs will 
show tlwt. Blit for the present it must I>e recorded that Mr. 
Paderewski's •/trcwrrri'' was one of high distinction. It is sel¬ 
dom that an American audience is so euthnsiastie as last iiiglit's 
was at tile end of the second act, when the cum|]oscr received 
fifteen calls." 

Of the structure mid the merits of the o|iera the same |>apcr 
declares; 


■■ As a work of an ’ Manru ’ wimmaiuls rcsiicctfttl consideration, 
and for some of its features frank and lieariy admiration. Its 
promise is great: its achievement not little. Its weaknesses arc 
largely due to its libretto, which Is nnskillul in construction and 
unpnetic in ilklion. Readers 
of this finpcr have not now to be 
told that the theory is here held 
that tiie liirreito is vital to the 
sncccss of an o)>era. More 
es|)«cially is this so when the 
com|K>ser has abandoned the 
older Italian iiicIIiikIs and un¬ 
dertaken to make an organic 
union Ik-iwccu music ami text. 
Tills IS what Mr. Paderewski 
has done, lie certainly select¬ 
ed his own topic and confided 
its working out to a librettist. 
That Dr. Nossig lias not sue- 
ceeilcd in elaborating the ma¬ 
terials to tlie greatest advan¬ 
tage Ilia y lie seen at a glance. 

“Two elements ap|>caled to 
Mr, Paderewski in the choice 
of a stiliject for his opera. 
These were gypsy music and 
the gypsy nature. He yier- 
ceived that the two might be 
made to work together to sup¬ 
ply the fundamental emotional 
plan and the outward expres¬ 
sion of ji lyric drama. The re- 
snltis lhaithcstory of'Manru’ 
becomes tu a certain extent 
symbolical. Manru, the gypsy, 
is a type, and his struggle with 
liimself, the struggle which 
nocstilutes the real tragedy of 
tlie work, is typical, elementnry. and of universal application.’’ 



l-tke Wagner's Nibelung dramas. “ Manru" is a romance of 

ualiire_an o]iea-nir o|>era. Dike Bixci's ‘‘Carmen,” it is a 

gepsy opera. But. unlike Udh, it is instinct with the Polish and 


Ausiro-Hungurinn spirit. Its plot is based uinm Kraszcwski's 
novel,‘‘The Cabin Behind the WiKsl.'aiid the librettist. Dr. 
Alfred Nossig, is a Polish sculptor iind musician. Says The 
Evening Tost: 



"Padcrewski'.s’Manm ‘ attests that Poland, for the first time, 
has produced all opera coni|KKier of real genins. The most sur¬ 
prising thing aljout 
it is that there is so 
little suggestion ill 
it of Chopin, the mu¬ 
sician with whose 
ideas Paderewski, 
as pianist, has l>e- 
conie so thoroughly 
saturaterl. When 
one plays the piano 
(viK-al) score . . . 

Chopin is iwrliaiei 
suggested in a few 
places, blit when the 
orchestra plays the 
resemblance v a n - 
ishes. Nor is Lisxt 
direeily drawn up¬ 
on, iho he is nnotlicr 
idol of Paderewski, 
the greatest of all 
his interpreters. 

The only musician 

with whom the com- _ 

poser of '.Maitru' «• isa.*» ai». 

went to school is sLt x.v.sdeh vo.'i BA.snaowsKi as "manrc.'' 
Wagner, anil among 

Wagner's works 'Siegfried ‘ had the deepest influence on 
him. tho ‘Tristan* and 'Die Walkiirc' are also suggesterl. 
'Siegfried ' is very much in the air in the first scenes of the sec¬ 
ond act, .‘Hid also in the su)ieib intnaluctioii to the third iict. 
Yet it can not be said tlint there is more of Wagner in this first 
opera of Paderewski than there is of Marchner and Weber in the 
first o)>eras of Wagner, or of Haydn and Mozart in the first 
symphonies of Beethoven. There is a Zeitgeist in music as in 
everything else, and no young composer can escape it." 


The Tribune says -. 


Manru ' is not an ojiera to be disposed of with a liiirricd ulti¬ 
matum on either iHsik or music. From a score |ioini of view it 
not only invites, it nimost elamors for discussion. The IsHik is 
awkward in construction, nud at times amazingly silly in Inu- 
gnage: yet its fundamental idea is kept before the mind per¬ 
sistently nml alluringly by tlie devices of tho composer. A 
gypsy who forsakes wile and child liccaiise he can not resist the 
seductions of a maid of Ins own nice would onlinarily be n cun- 
leniptible character; yet, despite the want of literary and dra¬ 
matic skill of the lihrciti-st, Manru is presented ns a tragic type, 
who goes to meritcil destriiclion. indcetl. but doing so iievcrilic- 
less leaves an iiii)iressuiu that he is less the victim of individual 
passion than of a fatality which is lavial. . , . Cciiliirics, more 
than we can think of, have fashioned the roaming disposition in 
the black-hhsMled ins^ilc and made it an irresislihic impulse. 
Thus the imcticiil essence of Manru's character is accounted for, 
and the librettist has given it expression which is not inept; 

Wiih languigi wild my soul is Htl'd; 

l->v 1 i fibte in mv trsme is lliiill'd 
With (mlines ihsi would win n>«. 

In hush snd brake 

The buds swske, 

t 3 [ nslure's joy Ihe woods psrinke, 

And iM-sr me helpless, spent, slons, 

Where freedom liyes. far from the Ihrong! 

Thm slnbboi n rock t would check : 

Tims rolls Ihe inMteii IsrA slrwun, 

Tlispersing hayi« dire, snpreme, 

BnfoIdiuR. whelminB all in wreck ! 

Thns flies the pollen on the breeic. 

To meet in floral tore; 

The samfl, out Bushing from the sout. 

Thus seeks ihe starry vault above. 

Uii • curse • 

There is no olher life for me. 

‘Tis written in Ihe book of falei 
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“Thy riK* muit tr'ry pttdgt atat*, 

Aod waodar, rov* eternally I * 

Hot why I Aod where I 
1 know U 001— 

I ncoda moal (are. 

“Mr. Paderewski has written like an eclectic. He has paid his 
tribute to the tendency which Wagner made dominant, and, in* 
deed, has been somewhat too (rank in bis acknowledgment of 
his indebtedness to that roaster in falling into bis manner and 
utilising his devices whenever (as in the second act) there is a 
parallelism in situation ; but ho has nevertheless maintained an 
individual lyricism which proclaims him still the ingennons mu¬ 
sician which the art never needed so much as it needs him now. 
And as a national colorist be has put new things upon the oper¬ 
atic palette." 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW LITERARY DRAMA. 

N O play produced In London during recent years has been 
greeted with greater interest than that accorded to Ste¬ 
phen Phillips's "Ulysses," which was performed for the 6rst 
time on February l at Her Majesty's Theater, with Ucerbobm 
Tree in the title rOle, As a spectacle alone the production is 
regarded as most noteworthy, and the gorgeousness of its sce¬ 
nery and costumes seems hardly to have bccu surpassed in the 
history of the English stage. The London Daily Eaprtis con¬ 
siders “Ulysses" the "most strikingly imaginative production 
the present generation has witnessed," while 1 Me Daily Ckron- 
icte speaks of it as a "grandly designed and well-executed play,” 
Mr. Phillips's new and ambitious drama is divided into a 
Prolog and three acts, and opens with a representation of the 
Parnassus of the Greek deities. It is felt in some quarters that 
there is a dangerous approach to the burlesque in this "prolog 
in heaven," in which Zeua and the rest of the gods sit on Mount 
Olympus in solemn conclave, enveloped by purple mist; and 
irreverent critics have not been wanting to draw comparisons 
between "Ulysses" and the Drury Lane pantomime. “All the 
same." remarks the London correspondent of the New York 
Times, “the prolog is neither dull nor ridicnloua, and the inev¬ 
itable suggestion of the pantomime 'opening ' does not matter." 
TMe Speetator has the following to say of the spirit in which Mr. 
Phillips has approached his subject: 

"The author of ‘Ulysses ‘ has seized all the salient and essen¬ 
tial points of the story, and has. with a wise indifference to the 
details of the Homeric legend, so long as he mainuined the Ho¬ 
meric spirit, given us an acting piay on the oldest, the most 
famous, and also the most moving, story that ever dealt with a 
wanderer's return. The yearning of the seafarer for his home 
and all that home means, for the sight of wife and child and 
friends, and of the kind land that gave him birth—that is the 
compelling, dominating motive of the play. And like a true 
playwright Mr. Phillips never forgets the mother-impulse of bis 
scenes. Every line of the play is jiroperly instinct with this mo¬ 
tive and its accomplisbmenL It is a passion which suffuses the 
whole play from the first word to the last. To get home—that is 
the desire of Ulysses. To help him to that home is the care of 
Athene and the gods who nro with her. To prevent him at every 
turn is the endeavor of Poseidon, To destroy his home by ta¬ 
king from it that which makes it home, the love and presence of 
Penelope, is what the suitors strive for unceasingly if uncon¬ 
sciously. To keep bis home inviolate for him is the aim pursued 
by Penelope with a passion as steady and almost as resourceful 
as th.vt of Ulysses himself. It is the will of his sou Tcicmaclius 
and even of the faithful swineherd, who in bis bumble tasks 
keeps always liefore him the preservation of his lord’s house and 
home. Even in hell itself the contest does not cease. Aga¬ 
memnon would, if be could, blast the whole idea of home with 
the hot breath of his own story. But the mother's voice, the 
borne voice, allays the dreadful fever that the tale of Agamem¬ 
non’s home coming has planted in the veins of Ulysses. His 
mother's voice tells him that his homo is still home, but bids him 
hasten to relieve its terrible beleaguerment. And so Ulysses 
struggles on in his great endeavor till at last the victory is won." 


"It is a real play," adds the same paper, "and it is real 
poetry. That is a conjunction not often attained in these days, 
and yet one that is absolutely necessary if the poetic drama is to 
live, and live worthily." Max Beerbobm, writing in The Satur¬ 
day Review, declares that "Mr. Phillips seems to have left un¬ 
done nothing that he could do, to make his play worthy of its 
theme"; while TMe Outlook (London) thinks that "the produc¬ 
tion of' Ulysses ‘ really marks an epoch, of which the worst that 
any one could say even on the first performance was'beautiful 
but slow,' and of which the' slowness ‘ may bo banished, but not 
the beauty." Mr. Arthur Symons, the English poet, is more 
Severely critical. He writes (in The Aeaeiemy ): 

"Mr. Tree's production of Mr. Stephen Phillips's ‘Ulysses.’ at 
Her Majesty's Theater, is full of interest for all to whom the 
poetic drama is of interest. The play was magnificently staged, 
capably iicterl, the verse was simken with care, and. if it was 
drawled a liltie bex'oni) measure, that is a fault far more par¬ 
donable than ihc customary prose gabble. Mr. Phillips, as we 
know, is a writer of careful and often felicitous verse; he has a 
temperate charm, a graceful sense of epithet, a genuine jroetic 
feeling ; and he has a firm hold on his material: he can make bis 
poetry hold the stage. Here, it might seem, is the trne literary 
drama, drama and lilcratura at once. There is an action that 
mo\-es; there are plausible characters, who sjieak in clear and 
elegant verse. Wiiat more do we want? 

" We want something more, and, if we arc to have great |x>etic 
drama, we must bax'c this something more. Poetry is one ibing, 
stagecraft is niiotlier; nnd there arc different kinds of poetry as 
there are different kinds of stagecraft. The action of ' Ulysses' 
is theatrical, the language is idyllic. . . . The ]xictry might be 
detached from the dramatic framework and the framework would 
stand exactly as it did before. Now, true dramatic jioetry is an 
integral part of the dramatic framework, which, indeed, at its 
best, it makes. ‘Ulysses’ is a spectacle drama, with a commen¬ 
tary in verse. At its best it reaches only what Coleridge, cun- 
trosling Schiller with Shakespeare.called‘the material sublime.’ 
It has not flowered U]> out of a seed of bidden beauty; such 
beauty as it has. and it has beauty, is wrought from without, 
and presents itself to us as decoratiou,” 

The poetic drama, s-iys Mr. Symons, "must be conceived as 
drama, and must hold us, as a play of Ibsen’s bolds ns, by the 
sheer interest of its representation of life." He continues: 

“It must live, and it must live in poetry, as in its natural at¬ 
mosphere. The verse mpst sjieak ns straight as prose, but with 
a more beautiful voice. It must avoid rhetoric as scrupulously 
as Ibsen avoids rhetoric. It must not ’make jxietry,’ however 
good in its way. Here, (qr instance, is onq of the most effective 
speeches in ‘ Ulysses, ‘ for effective it certainly was, just as the 
Italian aria was effectivh'in the opera which it interrupted: 

Theh'hsve lb« trolb; 1 speaksss man speaks; 

Poor out my heart lika treasure at your feet. 

This odorous, anioroos Isle a( yiolels. 

Thai leans all leaves inio Uiexlassr deep, 

Wiih broodins music over noonllde moea. 

Aod low dirge of the Uly-swinxing bee.— 

Then atars like opeuiog eyes oil closing tlowera,- 
Palla on my h'earl. Ab tiod! lhal 1 mighi see 
Gaunt ItbsCn siand up out of Ibe surge. 

You lashed and streaming rocks, and aobblng ertgt. 

The acreanuog gull and the wild-flyiog eland t— 

To see far off the smoke of my own bearih. 

To smell (nr out ihe glebe o( my own (anna. 

To spring alive upon her precipicea. 

And hurl the singing apoar Inlo Ibe air; 

Aod plonge uto ihe midnight of her pioes; 

To look tnlo the eyea of her who bore nia, 

And cUap his kneea who 'gal me in hla )oy. 

Prove i( my son be like my dream o( him. 

"Some of that is good descriptive verse, but it is all declama¬ 
tion, none of it is speech. Now, between declamation and dra¬ 
matic poetry there is a great gulf. The actor loves declamation, 
because it gives hinran opportunity to recite, and every actor 
loves to recite poetry, Jt provides him with a pulpit. He does 
not like to realize, any more than bis author Itke.s to realize, that 
every line of poetry which is not speech is bad dVamatic poetry." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

ARE THE LAWS OF MECHANICS EXACTLY 
TRUE? 

S mechanics an exact deductive science, to be taught like 
geometry! Or is it based wholly on cx])eriment, and to be 
so taught ? The latter method obtains in England and the for¬ 
mer on the continent of Europe generally. M. Poincai^. the 
eminent French mathematician, in a paper read originally before 
the International Congress of Philosophy held at the Pans Expo¬ 
sition, maintains that the English are right. This paper, which 
has just appeared in the printed proceedings of the congress, is 
reviewed In the Kei'ue dtt QuesHons Scitnlifiques (Louvain, 
Belgium). M. Poincare's position appears to lie that the laws 
of mechanics are wholly deduced from experience, of which they 
are an ideal expression. We can not be convinced of their rig- 
orotts exactness, tho we are right to assume it for practical pur¬ 
poses. 

For instance, to quote the review: 

*‘A body that is subjected to no force can have only a uniform 
motion in a straight line. Such is the principle of inertia, . . . 
which is not an <t priori truth; for if we say that the velocity of 
such a body can not change because there is no reason for it to 
change, could we not also maintain that the position of a body 
can not change withont the action of some extcnor cause? The 
principle of inertia is not therefore a self-evident truth ; is it an 
experimental fact?" 

The answer to this question must strictly bo in the negative; 
all that we can say h> that the more cnrcfully we try the experi¬ 
ment and the more we remove obstacles, the nearer we come to 
demonstration. Again, take this principle: " The center of grav¬ 
ity of an isolated system can have only a uniform motion in a 
straight line." Can we verily this by observation? Evidently 
not, for no system of bodies is entirely isolated. Even the solar 
system is acted on by celestial bodies outside of it. We can, 
however, show that for a nearly isolated system the law is 
nearly true. M. Poincar6 states his lielief that it is not only im¬ 
possible to obtain a rigorous proof of such a law as this, but it is 
absurd to ask it. As there is no such thing in nature as an iso¬ 
lated system, the question has no sense. The author finally 
concludes that the principles of mechanics present themselves 
under two aspects; 

"On the one band, they are trnths based on experience and 
verified ajiproximately so far as isolated systems are concernetl. 
On the other hand, they are postulates aiiplicable to the universe 
as a whole, and regarded as rigorously true. If these postulates 
possess a generality and certainty that do not attach to the ex¬ 
perimental truths from which they are derived, it is because they 
reduce in the lost analysis to a simple convention that we have 
the right to make because we are certain in advance that no ex¬ 
periment will ever contradict it." 

On this statement tho reviewer, M. Georges Lechalas. com¬ 
ments as follows: 

“We do not think that this di.stinction is very philosophic. 
From the moment when we recognize that tho principles of me¬ 
chanics are established exjierimentally as ajiproximatcly appli¬ 
cable to nearly isolated systems, their absolute formula, which 
Is only the limit toward which the ex|)erimental results tend, de¬ 
pends on these and may be n>odifie<l by the discovery of new 
phenomena. To escape from this conclusion we must under¬ 
mine. at the foundation, tho value of all our verification." 

This whole question is by no means new. and there will prob¬ 
ably be always two opinions on It. Probably M. Poincare's po¬ 
sition will be regarded by teachers as ail attempt to sit on the 
fence—to acknowledge that the basis of mechanics is experi¬ 
mental and at the same time to justify the point of view that re¬ 
gards its laws as abselute, like those of pure mathematics. The 


practical solution of the problem adopted by most teachers is to 
teach young pupils the laws as exact aud discuss with older ones 
their possible departure from accuracy and the basis on which 
they rest.— TraHstalioH madtfor Tiix Litekarv Digest. 

MEN WITH TAILS. 

O ccasional stories of tailed men appear in the daily 
papers and are dismissed by the average reader as obvi¬ 
ously mythical. If we may believe a writer in The firitisk 
MedkalJournal, however, there are many i>erfectiy authentic 
instances of men with tails, altho such appendages are, of 
course, abnormal. He thinks it probable that all human tails 
have been the results of developmental errors, and that they 
furnish no evidence of a relationship between man and the aiies. 
They occur just at the terminal point of the vertebral column ; 
and at such points nature is ajd to "hesitate about the manner 
of her moldings.” She may add an extra too or finger to the 
foot or band, and one vertebra too many or too few is hardly re¬ 
garded as abnormal. The writer goes on to say: 

•'Remembering these gradations and abnormalities, it is not 
difficult to go a little farther and understand how an occasional 
human tail may come about. But such a departure is, neverthe¬ 
less. very nncommon, and excites much comment when it oc¬ 
curs." 

Quite the latest tail, the writer goes on to say. was described 
in The British Midieat Journal. August 24. 1901. The tail con¬ 
sisted of nothing but areolar tissue and fat. with vessels and 
nerves and a few muscle fibers, but there was no trace of any¬ 
thing like the vertebral column. It was mobile, and when it was 
removed at the age of six months was of the length of 7 centi¬ 
meters (three inches]. 

In L'Antropologit (tome vii. No. 5) there is a very detailed 
account of an encounter with a tailed man. M. Paul d'Enjoy, 
traveling in the Indo-Chinese region in 1890, captured a member 
of the Moi race who had "a caudal appendage." He is said to 
have climbed a tree after the fashion of a monkey, to have con¬ 
versed with M. d'Enjoy and bis companions, and to have " swag¬ 
gered in his savage pride.” Nature, in commenting npon this 
description, observed that it must be treated with respect, 
but hoped that it would not be long before these tailed men were 
carefully described by a trained scientific observer. It is now 
more than ten years since this so-called tailed race was de- 
scrilied. and apparently no corroboration of the universality of a 
caudal appendage amongst these men has been forthcomiug. 

Bartels, who collected accounts of all known cases of tails in 
man. shows that references to them extend as far back lu Pliny. 
He cites a community of tailed men in Turkestan, who were held 
in contempt and condemned to constant intermarriage. The 
tad was in this case considered as a curse, in that it hindered the 
possessor from sitting properly on horseback. 

Some "tails ~ are appendages of skin containing subcutancons 
fat, others are tumors. Scliiiffer. who 'has recently and thor¬ 
oughly iuvestigated the subject, believes that most, if not all, 
"true tails "arise from amniotic adhesions. These are usually 
"soft tails.” A few contain a prolongation of the coccygeal ver¬ 
tebras. 

There is no description of a human ^skeleton, the writer in 
Nature goes on to say, whether we are dealing with prehistoric 
or with modern man, with more than five coccygeal vertebr,-e. 
One finds an occasional added rib. or metatarsal or metacarpal 
bone; but. in spite of all the talk and comment about the human 
tail, the coccygeal vertebras appc.ir to vary only by deduction 
and not by addition. There may be five vertebra*, more usually 
four or three. 

The spinal skeletons of such creatures as have existed previ¬ 
ously to prehistoric maroiiial record, and which have gone on 
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skeletal characters of species. Use. disuse, and altered sur¬ 
roundings will not of themselves aceount fur the persistence of 
those characters of the human or general vertebral column which 
have existed ever since the skeleton has been exaiiiiiietl. An 
occasional true tail reversion would be a reasouablo expectation 
if the human family has really branched ulT from an anthropoid 
or ape ancestry ; but the converse observation is the correct one. 
for a tail is no tnil without a vertebral or nutochunlal support. 

It appears almost as if all sn-callcil human tails that have been 
sciontilically examined might be placed in the same category of 
anoniahcs or almormalilies wherein we should put the odd tags 
of skin and areolar tissue that may develop from any other part 
of the body. Kver}* surgeon in the course of his life mast have 
seen such a developmental error; some of them almost partake 
of the nature of mispl.accti or added organs, and may be classed 
with the supernumerary ears, breasts, nipples, etc. Ur. Ilarri- 
Eon's tailed infant had hairs upon the surface of its caudal ap¬ 
pendage. and supernumerary lingers often hnve nails, but 
neither fact helps us to work out our descent. 

For the present, in this twentieth century, it seems wiser to 
regard the older stories alxtut tailed men a.s being mythical, and 
to regard the trained observations nnd exainniations of the more 
recent anomalies as )vninting to nothing more tail-likc than is in¬ 
dicated by similar unomalics which occur with gre.ater fre<iuency 
in various other parts of the body. They may be simple develoji- 
mental errors with a special halo of romance about them on ac¬ 
count of their position. 

THE CAUSE OF BALDNESS. 

A WRITER ill a comic paper rcccutly suggested that as mi- 
crulivs had been shown to bo the c.ausc of almost every 
known disease, it was in order for some one to discover the bacil¬ 
lus of baldness. He did not know that this very thing had been 
done and thiit his joke was .solier c.-inicst. The microbial and 
contagious character of most cliroiiic vases of baUliiesK has now 
been well estahlishcd. The disease has been tlioroiighly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Suboumttd in a recent Issik published in Paris, 
and some of liis conclusions arc given in L>t .\,tture by 
Dr. A. Cartai. One 
of his most striking 
coiiL-lusions i.s that 
biildncss, as a chron¬ 
ic malady, is’a dis¬ 
ease not of old age 
but of youth: in 
bald old men we 
simply see tlic re¬ 
sults of a disease 
that has been slowly 
doing its work for 
many years. Says 
Dr. Cartaz; 

"Kald iies.H is a 
point that the author 
has not touched upon, nnd wliicli seems of great importance, is 
the (|Uestion of what subject is fitteil to receive the bacillus, to 
furnish on liis head .n gTsiil soil for its growth, wliilc liis neighbor 
keeps his hair until his last hour. Kahiticss seldom att.icks wo¬ 
men. or, lit Icnst, it i.s exceptional among them, ami is prudiicvd 
in the majority of cases by other cause.s than those of the com¬ 
mon malady. 

"Must we invoke, as in the case of many other diseases, a spe¬ 
cial resistance, a peculiar state tliiit renders the subject refrac¬ 
tory? Probnbly. We have not all. to an ct|ual degree, a recep¬ 
tivity even for contagions disease, ami there is a considerable 
niiinlM.T of subjects who are exjiosfd to contagion without being 
attacked. It is probably the sanic with baldness. Uut never¬ 


theless it is eurious tliat only men should become bald. Is it 
their long hair that preserves the women? Then we should re¬ 
turn to the habits of our long-haired ancestors, . , , Baldness is 
a disease whose general and local causes are numerous, but 
which is closely allied to a very common skin disease called 
seborrhea. 

"The bkin Contains not only ihc sudoriferous glands which se¬ 
crete sweat, but also 



baldness is an affec¬ 


tion of youth. Baldness bc.gins in the young and increases, 
whether rapidly or slowly, up to the fiftieth year. Bald old men 
have been bald young men : their baldness has not been cured—' 
that is nil. Selsirrhea, which shows itself iu many subjects by 
disagreeable eruptions on the face nnd forehead, known as 
'nciic,* determine.*, when it attacks the scalp, first a limited, 
then a more cxtendctl. and finally a toCil lialdness.. 

“Baldness, (hen, is a contagious disense of niicmbian origin. 
Must we therefore reject all the other causes that have been as¬ 
signed (or the loss of the h.nir? Assuredly not. ■'iiid the best 
proof is tli.-it the dwellers in the country number much fewer 
b.a1d men than the inhabitaiit.s of cities. Why? h is because 
their sanitation, all things considered, is better than ours; . . . 
the life in the open air and the frugal living give strength to the 
organism and a more normal nnd rcgularconstitutiun. Dial>etcs. 
ns well ns baldness, is less frequent in the country than in the 
city. . . . Bad sanitation, intellectual overwork, lack of physical 
exercise, add their action to that of the destructive bacillus of 
seborrhea, 

" 1 f baldness due to seborrhen is a microbinn disease, it must 
then be curable. Alas! we can hold out no hope to the victims 
that awiiit its cure. Seliorrhea i.s a chronic infection, and we can 
not expect to destroy radically all the microbian colonies that 
have established theniselvc.s in the sebaceous glands. Altbo we 
can achieve no radical results, however, we c.m stop the progress 
of the invasion and limit the field of disaster. A thousand and 
one antiseptic prep-mitions have been tried, hut we always must 
and should proceed with cautiim. Some scalps are easily subject 
to inflammation on contact with certain substances, and wc shall 
run the risk of prudiicing an irritiitiuu more grave than the dis¬ 
ease itself. Wc must act with prudence and . . . seek the ad¬ 
vice of experts. Perliaps some day when the mature of the dis¬ 
ease hits been well dctormineil, wo may. if the hair follicles liiive 
not been desiruycd, find a means of restoring their vitality and 
to cause a growth of hair on ii bnld head. Fur tile jire.seiit. how¬ 
ever. tho wo may ameliorate and cheek tlio disease, wc can not 
rcp.tir the damage that it has doue."— Tritnslalion tmufefttrTm 
Literakv Diuxst. 


The Passing^ of Iron.—"it is worth noting," says n wri¬ 
ter in t'ltsiii-r's Mttgasinf. "that tile higher the grade of civili¬ 
zation. the mure iron and steel ara used per capita. It may be a 
matter of interest to know whicli lias the .supremacy, iron or steel. 
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H w« take tlie United State*, we find th.at in lime of depression 
Bessemer steel is sold nt a less cost than inui. ineludiitg liars, 
rods, sheets, plates, skelp, etc. That steel suits all the require¬ 
ments of iron, except for rare cases, is evident, seein^c that 
within the last live years, iu spite of all tlic prejudices aj'uiiist 
using Htcel, . . . the two largest inaiiufaclurersof iron b.-iisup 
to that time cummeiicetl rolling nothing but steel, mid to-duy the 
quantity of steel bars sold by them i.s double the quantity of iron 
bars, iron skelp, iron sheets, and iron tin pl.nies formerly turned 
out by them. Iron is a thing of the past, and every |>ainc or 
depression in the iron .and steel tnitle hcl]>s to push it further 
into the background." 

STALACTITES IN A CELLAR. 

''P'HAT stalactites can form in a comparatively short time 
A under favorable conditions is shown by a recent discovery 
in Paris, where an old ccllnr was found to have fillerl with them 
in thirty-six years. This phenomenon is dcscrilied in Lii Xit/urr 
tl’uris. January 25) by M. .Si.nnilas Meunicr, who pre¬ 


the carbonate of lime resumes its former state.and ns this is in¬ 
soluble it crystallizes in a little ring which forms the germ, as it 
were, of a stalactite. The successive drojis enlarge the deposit, 
which thus grows wider and lunger, while preserving as its axis 
the channel by which the water arrived. 

“Formed iliiis. the calcareous suiistancc is necessarily free 
from foreign matter, with the exception of coloring mailers, es¬ 
pecially carbonate of iron, which tints it with yellow or red. and 
analogous compounds of greenish hue. So it is often very beau¬ 
tiful and under the name of onyx is much sought for ornamental 
purjsiscs. 

“Ortliiiarily. the concretion of a stalactite does not take place 
without sonic of the 1ii|uid falling on the ground and forming 
there also a growth that enlarges from below upward to meet the 
stalactite. This is a stalagmite, ami finally the two meet and fuse 
together, making a sort of column that scc-nis to be holding up 
the roof front which it descended. The stalactitie materia] also 
covers the fliMir of the cavern, enclosing t>cbblcsand other objects 
that happen to bo thereon; there results a 'brccci.'i' that has 


great interest for u: 
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faces bis article with a general account of bow stalactites are 
formed in nature. Says M. Meuiiier: 

“Everyliody knows what stalactites are, and even if wc have 
not seen them in nature or in museums wc have at least admired 
them in pbotogriiplis. It Is well known that they nre coluiiins of 
stone that descend from the ceiling of certain caverns nnd by 
their grouping give to these subterranean galleries the appear¬ 
ance of Gothic calbcilrals. 

"The way in which these picturesque columns are produced is 
well known. They are alw-.-iysmct with in strata of limestone, 
and there is no doubt tlmt these rock.s furnish the subslanco of 
which the stalactites are m.-ide. The active agent in their pro¬ 
duction is the carbonic acid dissolved in the inliltrnlevl rain 
water; this acid cats the limcstoac through which it trickles and 
forms bicarbonate of lime, which is soluble in water. The solu¬ 
tion thus produced is carried through the ground till it rcaelies a 
cavity where it may be partly or wholly cvapor.iteil. Generally 
this condition is realized at the roof of a cavern or grotto; the 
drop of liquid banging from the rock gives ofl its carbonic acid, 


it preserves specimens of the Imiies of 
extinct animals nnd even the entire 
skeletons of fossil men. together with 
their arms nnd bads, and works ol art 
of which our hrst ancestors were the 
authors. 

"Nowall the cssentinl characteris¬ 
tics of ordinary stalactites are repro¬ 
duced in the specimcns'that I am alKUit 
todc.scribc, and there would be nothing 
remarkable aliont them if they li.sd not 
been produced in altogether c.xccption- 
al conditions. In fact they were not 
taken from a cave, but from n sort of 
cellar belonging to tlic Montparnasse 
railway station, where they were 
formed in a remarkably short time." 

This disused cellar, we arc told by 
M. Meunicr, had been partly dllefl witli 
earth and walled up from iS6j till iSqq, 
and when it was ojiened in the latter 
year more than $<«> coniidetc stalac¬ 
tites were found, together with as 
many others that had been broken by 
the workmen. Says M. Meunicr: 

■■ To understand how these remark¬ 
able objects came there, in this short 
interval of thirty-six years, we must 
note that the cellar had not been com¬ 
pletely hllcil; a considerable space was 
left aljove the mass of earth and under 
the ceiling, which showed very evident 
traces of corrosion from the surface 
water. The lime in its mortar bad been 
attracted and in great part dissolved, 
and perhaps the chemical activity of 
the liquid was augmented by its Bjiccial composition. 

"The space that thus became a stalactite cavern was directly 
under the court-yartl built in 1863. The rain-water converged 
thither, and mixed as it was with anim.-il excreta acted strongly 
on the mineral substances and brought about a very' rapid forma¬ 
tion of stalactites. 

“ The .stal.iclites are characterized by great friability, laminated 
Ktnictnrc, and slight density. When dissolved in hydroclilurie 
acid the gas set free has a very decided organic odor. Also, a 
fragment hcnte<l red-hot on jilatinum foil blackens and thus be¬ 
trays tile presence of other substances than carbonate of lime. 

“These facts are the more interesting to note, in that they arc 
so closely related to natural pbvnoraena ."—Transitithn made 
Ji>r Till; Literary UiuEsr. 


The Cape-to-Calro Telegraph.—Some interesting 
details arc made public regarding the construction of the Brit¬ 
ish telegraph Hue from Cape Town to Cairo, phiuned by Mr. 
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Khodes, and giving an alternative land route to England over 
the Egyptian tyatem. Say* The Electrical World aod Engi~ 
neer : 

"The line has now been completed as far as Vjiji, on the East¬ 
ern shore of Lake Tanganyika, so that messages may now be 
sent from Cape Town about a, joo miles north. The wire has 
been strung on insulated iron poles sent out from England. Of 
course, the wild nature of the country has made the work diflS- 
cult. for it has been necessary to transport all material by human 
or animal portage for hundreds of miles. Five parties arc en¬ 
gaged in the work, the total force averaging lo white men and 
about i.aoo blacks. The advance party, consisting of a whites 
and 300 natives, has charge of surveying the ronte and clearing 
a path f r it about is feet in width. The second party follows 
two or three days after and widens the path to to feet, more or 
leas, according to the nature of the country. It is easy to see 
why so wide a path is necessary. There will be no lineman 
every few miles to keep the service in repair, and it will bo far 
more costly than in civilised lands to mend a broken wire or re¬ 
pair other damages. Every preliminary caution, therefore, must 
be taken. Then comes the third party, which digs the poles; it 
is closely followed by the fourth detachment, which plants the 
posts; and, finally, come the wire stringers, who complete the 
work. None of the iron posts weighs less than ito pounds, and 
most of them are 14 feet high. For some time the work has been 
carried on in German territory, as the line passes completely 
through the western part of German East Africa. It was neces¬ 
sary, of course, to secure the consent of Germany to build the 
line through its territory, and the Trans-African Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. as it is called, agreed as a part of the bargain to build a 
separate line across German East Africa from north to sonth. to 
be the property of the German Government and to be used wholly 
for the telegraph traffic of the German colony. The Government 
will connect its ports on the coast with the Ujiji station of the. 
line. This great enterprise will now be pushed northward into 
British East Africa and down the Nile as far as Fashoda, which 
is connected by wire with Khartum and Alexandria.” 


THE FATE OF NIAGARA. 

M ore and more of the water of Niagara Falls is being 
drawn off for industrial purposes. The immense instal¬ 
lation on the Canadian side is now adding its demands to that 
of the hngo American plant, and the electrical papers are begin¬ 
ning to suggest that in the light of our present knowledge, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus. Cincinnati, and even Chicago and 
New York are within striking distance of the Niagara central 
station. Says 7Ae Electrical World and Engineer (Febru¬ 
ary 8): 

“How far transmission of huge amounts of power to these 
points would pay is a matter which can not yet be determined, 
but the next few years will show clearly enough how the work 
cum be done when it becomes desirable to attempt it. The effect 
of the Niagara power on Buffalo and neighboring cities is al¬ 
ready manifest, and perhaps the whole immense output of the 
plant can bo ultimately utilized, not .so much by transmitting 
power as by drawing, even as by the hand of Fate, great indus¬ 
tries about it. Power transmission then means only local distri¬ 
bution to a manufacturing metropolis spread oOt over a thonsand 
sejuare miles of territory." 

When the question of the ultimate fate of the Falls was first 
raised, it was brushed aside by the technical papers with the re¬ 
mark that the abstraction of all the water likely to bo required 
for power would hardly make an impression on the huge mass of 
water at Niagara. Now tliey have grown bolder and say that 
even if the signs of the time point to the tot.sl annihilation of the 
Falls as a thing of beauty, their place will be taken by that 
which is of much greater practical valne to mankind. Besides 
this. The Electrical World tells us, the Falls were spoiled long 
ago by their sordid surroundings, and we may be pardoned for 
doing away with them altogether. Kays the editor; 

"The voice of prophecy has been already raised to foretell the 


day when the fall itself will be only a trickling sheet, and when 
great national holidays may be celebrated by mi ning the water 
for a few brief hours from the canals back to its natural cIianncL 
The men who have created the splendid power developments 
there are called iconoclasts and vandals who rend natuie limb 
from limb for dirty pelf. But. truth to tell, Niagara was from 
every esthetic point of view wrecked long before the pick opened 
the work of the Niagara Power Company. Ill-kept factories, 
garish barns of hotels, patent medicine advertisements, shanties 
of evil aspect and worse repute, had made the greatest cataract 
in the world an eyesore and reproach yjrars ago. Even the 
strong band of the State was stretched ont too late to save, and 
man's petty avarice had undone already nature's best work. To 
tnrn the stream thus defiled into a blessing for the world's work 
ers is a worthy deed, a thing to be applauded. Had wise men 
taken the Niagara region three-quarters ^f a century ago and 
guarded it so that none of man's liandiwork should visibly in¬ 
fringe on the eternal majesty of the scene, then would the miglity 
fall have been saved to art Failing in this, it has been redeemed 
from vandals to the great service of industry. It will be many 
a year, perhaps many a century, before Niagara cease* to be a 
natural wonder of the world, and long ere that it will be the 
greatest monument of man's victory over natural forces. Why 
should any one wish a bettor fate for It, since it had been already 
cast aside? In fact, if one looks far into the future, the work of 
utilizing the cataract may be its salvation. Even within the 
memory of man it has suffered greatly from erosion, aud sooner 
or later it was bound to work its way westward, bringing disas¬ 
ter nnicss saved by interposition of human aid in controlling its 
fateful march. One day a future generation may wake to the 
realization that the Niagara tunnels saved the Great Lakes.” 


Effect of Color on Mosquitoes.— The Anopbele* mos¬ 
quito, according to recent experiments referred to in The Die¬ 
tetic aud Hygienic Gasette, is attracted by some color* and 
repelled by others: 

"The experiments were conducted in a large gauze tent, one 
end of which was formed by large windows into which the sun¬ 
light poured on bright days. Large stone basins were placed on 
the floor for the Anopheles to breed in. At the beginning it was 
noticed that when a person entered the tent clad in dark-gray 
clothes, the mosquitoes settled on the dark cloth ; but that they 
never did this when the person entering was clad in white flan¬ 
nels. A nnmbcr of boxes lined with cloth of various colors were 
placed in rows on the floor, and It was noticed that the mosqui¬ 
toes would enter the box lined with dark bine in great numbers 
and, in less numbers, would enter boxes lined with other colors, 
in the following order: dark red, brown, scarlet, black, slate 
gray, olive green, violet, leaf green, blue, pearl gray, pale 
green, light blue, ochre, white, and orange. No mosquitoes were 
found in the box lined with yellow. As priwtical applications of 
these experiments, it is to be noted that tfie khaki uniform should 
offer advantages in addition to being invisible to the human 
enemy. The number of insects congregating in dwellings might 
very well be lessened by the choice of suitable colors applied to 
the walls. A trap might be made. lined with dark blue, in which 
the insects would congregate, so that they could he readilv de¬ 
stroyed in large numbers. Have your mosquito-bars yellow. 
The favorite blue seems to be also the mosquito favorite.'^ 


"Tlix little Mack or red ant of the temtwrat* zone.* say* Tke A'atiomat 
/Iriw/iV/CFehrnaryl, *iagcocTallT rcfiarded aa a nuisance, tout not as an 
insect that can «ITer any danger to lire or limh. An incident that bap- 
pened the other day at Scblang, Uohemia, however, shows that nnder cer¬ 
tain circumstance* the litlle creature may become a serious menace, to the 
life of children at least. A peasant woman Kolng not to labor In the flelds, 
after norains her infant, laid the baby on the gmund in the shade and went 
to work. After a little time the child began to cry violently, but the 
mother, thlnkinx that It simply wished to be taken op, paid nn attention to 
It. The cries Increased lo violence at first, but after a while the child 
seemed tn get quiet, and soon the crying ceased entirely. The mother 
flniahed her Usk and relumed lo the baby, tn dnd it covered with millions 
of ants, which had eaten ont the eyes and tilled the cavities of month, nose, 
and ears. They had eaten throngh the walls of the stomach, had filled the 
esophagus, the larynx, and, in fact, occupied every cavity or passageway 
In the body. The baby was dead, of course. We remember healing of a 
similar incident that occurred In Alabama about the time of the Civil War, 
where a child of a year and a half or two years strayed from the camp of 
its mother, s widow of the poor white class, moving her effects hack to her 
old hnme, nod was lost. After s search for it, which Isated for several 
days, the remains of the child were fonnd on an anl-heap or nest. Little 
was left, however, toul the bony skeleton. Such Incidents ate, fortnoaiely. 
exceedingly rire, but the fact that they may occur should not be lost sight 
of, and should be better known cninmooly than they appear to be.* 
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DR. PARKHURST ON CONDITIONAL 
IMMORTALITY. 

T he Rev, Dr. Charles H. Parkhursi. of New York, has re¬ 
cently aroused much interset in religious circles by preach¬ 
ing a series of sermons on conditional immortality, in which be 
takes the position that roan is “ iromortable,'* rather than im¬ 
mortal. His attitude is explained in the following words: 

"It appears to be imagined that if one can get i>ast physical 
death without his soni ceasing to exist, the everlasting duration 
of his soul's existence is thereby insured. That is taking a good 
deal for granted. 

"The very expression, a 'live soul.’ is rather immediately sug¬ 
gestive of a dead soul, and there is a great deal in the Bible, 
even, about dead souls, souls that have been alive, but have 
died. 'The soul that sinneth it shall die.' 'Sin, when It is fin¬ 
ished, bringeth forth death ’—not the death of the body, but the 
sonl's death. ’The wages of sin is death.’ I assume that those 
expressions mean what they say. 

"There is nothing in Scripture or in things that encourages us 
to feel that a soul can be kept from dying any more than a body, 
unless it is taken care of. There is no warrant from Bibieor from 
nature for supposing that a soul carries within itself a policy of 
insurance against its own eventual obiiteration. We may be 
immortal, but if we prove to be such, it will be because we have 

succeeded in being such. 

"So if—and there is nothing to disprove it—it is the intention 
of nature that a soul should reach that spiritual longevity ex- 
presseil by the word 'eternal,’ the soul will have to pay for the 
superb prerogative by fulfilling the conditions, and taking good 
care of its spiritual health. Once you begin to respect the inti¬ 
mations of nature and to regard the suggestions of God's word, 
)’ou discover that while the mere doctrine of immortality may bo 
settled by philosophical or tlieoli^ical argninentation, the ques¬ 
tion whether you personally will be immorLal is going to be set¬ 
tled by you." 

This point of view is not a new one. It is elaborated in a re¬ 
cent book by the Rev. L)r. S. U.' McConnell, the well-known 
Brooklyn minister; and as long ago as 1S78 the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, the present rector of Grace Church, New York, pub¬ 
lished a book on "Conditional Immortality." The Rev. Freder¬ 
ick S. Boody, writing on the subject in the Boston IVatiimaH 
(Bapt.), thinks that the doctrine "is not to be dismissed with a 
word." He continues: 

“The advocates of conditional immortality call upon us to pro¬ 
duce reasons for our belief that irrespective of his relation to 
God, his personal character, his usefulness or unusefulness in 
the universe, a man is capable of living forever. The words of 
a recent writer seem fair: ’ If science docs not discover, or phi¬ 
losophy prove, or revelation teach roan's natural immortality, 
then the words of Scripture must be interpreted in their natural 
and ordinary meaning, and we must accept os a very simple 
statement of fact the declaration of the New Testament that "the 
wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." ’ 

" Who shall say that science has discovered tiie natural immor¬ 
tality of the race? If it be‘a colossal instance of baseless as¬ 
sumption ' that the life of the soul ends with the life of the body, 
the opposite hypothesis is eqnally in the realm of the unknown. 
There is no scientific evidence for either view ; for all philosophi¬ 
cal reasonings concerning the probabilities of humanity after 
deaih are manifestly iu a region that transcends human experi¬ 
ence." 

A vigorous expression of opinion from the opposite side of the 
argument is that voiced by Tke Utar of Zn’n (Charlotte, N. C.), 
the official organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. It says: 

“A pious shudder runs over the Christian Church as it reads 
this erroneous, diabolical, and damaging theory that the soul is 


not immortal, aud it will await with anxiety to see whether the 
noted divine, regardless of bis profundity of learning, will be 
tried for heresy or not. The only way that he could escape trial 
and be unfrocked in the Methodist Church would be by proof of 
bis insauity and irresponsibility. 

"The immortality of the soul is a doctrine believed not only 
by all orthodox Christians and every one else who has good com¬ 
mon sense, but is indisputably established by facts drawn from 
the Scriptures, the light of nature and reason and other sources. 
If one will study closely the origin, nature. |Kiwers, aud faculties 
of the soul, he will find that it is not subjixt to death cither from 
anything within itself or without it. Tho human body, being 
mortal, is subject to death; but the soul, the immaterial part of 
man, bearing divine resemblance, especially in immortality, be¬ 
cause it is the brtatk of life, is spiritual in its nature, undying 
in its existence, and is lieyond the reach of famine, hunger, 
sword, bullet, poison, or anything in this world capable of pro¬ 
ducing death." 


WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CREED RE¬ 
VISION COMMITTEE. 

T he Presbyterian Creed Revision Committee, which was in 
session during the early part of December in Washington 
and has lately been meeting in Philadelphia, has come to a de¬ 
cision on several important doctrinal points. Before adjourning 
to meet again in Washington on April 9 an official statement 
WAS made as to the work accomplished, it being understood that 
tho changes recommended are subject to the approval of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, which will be held in New York 
next May. The announcement made on the two most important 
points, the doctrines of predestination and "infant damnation," 
is as follows: 

"The committee has decided upon a form of a declaratory 
statement on the third chapter of the Confession of Faith, declar¬ 
ing that the doctrine of pr^estination is held in harmony with 
God's love for all mankind, and that no man is condemned ex¬ 
cept on the ground of his sin. 

"It also adopted a declaratory statement os to the phrase 
'elect infants,' declaring that the Presbyterian Church does not 
teach that any dying iu infancy are lost, but that all dying in 
infancy are included in the election of grace. The members de¬ 
nied that American Presbyterians ever taught the doctrine of 
infant damnation." 

Later, the committee announced that it had decided to recom¬ 
mend the elimin.-ition from the Confession of Faith of the state¬ 
ments that works done by "unregenerate" men are "sinful"; 
that it is “a sin to refuse an oath touching anything that is good 
and just being imposed by lawful authority "; and that the Po|>e 
is a " roan of sin." It also added to the Confession two chapters 
on the Holy Spirit and on the Gospel, and adopted five articles 
of the new statement of the Reformed Faith that is being pre¬ 
pared. All that now remains to be done is the completion of this 
brief statement, which is intended for popular use. 

In reviewing the work accomplished by the committee. The 
Coitgregationalist ami Christian U'orM (Boston) says: 

"The public is not now profoundly interested in the result of 
its deliberations. Revision is already accomplished by natural 
processes of study and the progress ot Christian knowledge, tho 
the task of making a furniul statement of the result may not be 
easy. The discussion of the matter, which was at first depre¬ 
cated or denounced by many, has gone on with increasing free¬ 
dom until passion has died away and calm reasoning is guiding 
the denomination to a new sense of unity. The revision com¬ 
mittee was instructed 'ill 110 way to impair the integrity of the 
system of doctrine set forth in oiir Confession and taught in the 
Holy Scriptures.’ But’ the necessity for revision lay in the fact 
that the integrity of the system was impaired and contained 
things not taught in tiie Holy Scriptures. The commission was 
instructed to add statements 'concerning the love of God for all 
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mvii. nii!>stan!i, and the Holy SpiDt.' Tlie^e additions will de¬ 
stroy further the degree of integrity there is in the Confession, 
unless certain important omissions are made. But the reassur. 
mg fact in this chapter now approaching completion in the his¬ 
tory of creed-making is that a living church will surely slough 
off her outworn and outgrown garments, however saererlly they 
are regarded, and will emerge into greater .strength and peace 
therefrom. The Westminster Confession docs not adequately 
express the present belief of the Presbyterian Church; and what¬ 
ever new creed is proiKised will have abiding recognition only so 
far as it docs represent that belief." 

The Chicago Interior (Presb.), thinks that the most impor¬ 
tant part of the committee's work, that of completing the brief 
statement of the reformed faith expressed ns fnr ns possible In 
"untochnical terms." yet remains to be done, and goes on to 

“It is evident that on this point the committee could very eas¬ 
ily offer the church a rather empty form of words. The phrase 
' untechnical terms ‘ might be used as the excuse for drawing up 
a general and vague document to express what it understands to 
be held by the rank and file of church-nicmbcrs as distinguished 
from olhce-liearers.. But that a series of common places put into 
liturgical language no nintter how beautiful is nut what the A.v 
sembly meant the committee to draw up, is evident from the 
words wo hiive already quoted from the Assembly's instructions. 

. . . The proposed statement should be such that it can stand 
side by side with the Confession of Faith iind the Catechisms, 
aud tho nut used, os the instructions of the Assembly to the com¬ 
mittee go on to specify, 'as a siilrstitiito for. or an .alternative of. 
the Confession,' it should set forth what are deemed to be the 
cardinal and distinctive features of tho reformed faith. The se¬ 
lection of the phritse • keformctl faith' instead of ‘Calvinistic 
system' or'system of doctrine taught in the Westminster Con¬ 
fession,’we take as a happy one. If the idea iiivolvcil in it is 
carried out. it would give the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States the op|>ortunity to rise out of provincialism and stand out 
ns the representative and leader in a movement to unite the 
thought of the Reformed churches of the world." 

The etmeruan Israelite (Cincinnati) thinks that the declara¬ 
tions of tho revision committee on predestination and "elect in¬ 
fants" show a tendency toward dispensing with a "belief in the 
superhuman origin and divine mission of Jesus as an essential to 
salv.ation." iind with “tho necessity of baptism "—truly a won¬ 
derful step forward for the Pre.sbyterian Church to make." it ex. 
claims. The Ave Maria (Notre Dume, Rom. Cnth.) observes: 

"A brief statement of latter day teaching and an explanatory 
api>endix are the tasks confronting the revision committee. 
That, it strikes us, will do very well fur the present; l^ut before 
the twenty-first century opens another revision committee will 
arise and (lerforin an operation for apiwndivltis: and statement 
and appendix together will bo cut off. It is the history of tho 
sects—the changefulness of error." 

The New York Mail and Express says; 

"A matter of moment to the whole world of thought is the 
action taken this week by the revision committee of the Presby¬ 
terian Church upon the Westminster Confession. Fora hundred 
years criticism has stormed upon the Presbyteriaus because of 
the doctrines of‘infant damnation.''good works.'and predesti¬ 
nation. They faced attack in true Covenanter fashion, dourly 
and silently, firm in their faith and making no complaint be¬ 
cause that faith was misunderstood and misjudged. That is a 
fine thing to do. Hut they do a finer thing to day. For they 
open their hearts to the Christian world and. in substance, say: 
'Kruthers. you have dune us a wrong. It is your fault, in that 
your judgment was superficial and hasty ; It is our fault, in that 
we were not. before now, frank with you. We have nothing to 
recant: nothing to retract: nothing for which to make excuses. 
Hut. if you listen, you will learn that our crec«l is ii»t the harsh, 
old. iron, cruel thing you think it.’ That is the spirit of their 
present s|>enktng. And that spirit is ever a happy augury fur 
Christianity." 


THE PERSON OF JESUS AS VIEWED BY THREE 
EMINENT BIBLICAL SCHOLARS. 

W HEN the second volume of the Hastings “ Dictionary of 
the Bible" was published two years ago in England, 
wide.spread attention was drawn to the article on Jesus by Dr. 
Sandiiy as not only the gem of tho volume, but an ornament to 
tho entire work. Sinee then oven more attention has been ex¬ 
cited by a corresixinding article from the pen of the late Dr. 
Bruce in tho "Encyclopedia Biblica,"edited by Professor Cheyne 
atid Dr. Sutherland Black. And, still later, in the ninth volume 
of tho new third eilition of the kindred work of reference in Ger¬ 
many, Hauck's “Realencyklopadie fur protestantische Theolo- 
gie und Kirche " (1901), the article on the same subject, by Pro¬ 
fessor Zcickler, has challenged siiecial attention because of the 
fact that it appears not in its alphabetical place in the preceding 
volume, but is used as the ofiening article of the present volume. 
"These are indications," declares the Rev. Dr. James Stalker, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, "of the paramount interest which this sub¬ 
ject has at present for the ptiblie mind; the writers to wliom it 
has been entrusted in these three works are men of conspicnous 
knowledge and ability, and it may be profitable to eompaie the 
modes in which they have acquitted themselves of their task." 
Proceeding to a consideration of the articles, in the order named. 
Dr. Stalker confesses to a feeling of great disappointment in re¬ 
gard to Dr. Bruce's exposition. It is too "cold," too rationalis¬ 
tic too "apologetic.” Dr. Stalker writes in fl'o//</ 

(Chicago, January) : 

"Dr. Bruce's performance has created something like conster¬ 
nation among hi.s own friends on account of the negative tone by 
which it is pervadctl; and this has been felt to bo the more i>ain- 
ful because, through tho lamented author's death lieforc its pub¬ 
lication, it has come to the public with the air of a last will and 
testament. Certain Unitarians have been claiming it for their 
own and using it for their peculiar purposes, forgetting that, if 
it were really as they sup[M>se—if one who up to the day of his 
death had eaten the bread of a Trinitarian church had lelt behind 
him a legacy of Unitarianism—the scientific interest of the inci¬ 
dent would disappear iu tho intportanco of the article as a docu¬ 
ment in estimating the author's character. They might have 
been restrained by the very first words, in which jesus is spoken 
of as not only tho author, but the object, of the Christian faith, 
and there are plenty of other indications throughout the article 
which prove to a discerning eye that the distingui.slied author 
Imd no intention of turning his back in this Inst product of bis 
pen on the testimony of his whole precctling life. 

"It can not. however, be denied that tho representation of 
Jesus is humanitarian, while the references to his higher claims 
are most meager. ... No doubt tho ethical teaching of our Lord 
ih that which lies most conspicuously on the surface of the Gos¬ 
pels ; but one misses in Dr. Bruce's pages almost any reference 
to those subtler elements of the teaching of Jesus in which the 
Christian Church has always believed the most solemn and mov¬ 
ing part of his message to lie. There is hardly a word on the 
relation of Jesus to God or tho significance of his death. The 
great text in Matt. xi. a; is referred to, but not with anything 
like (he impressiveness of writers like Wendt or Keim. Dr. 
Bruce says that what (he primitive Christians asked about Jesus 
was, first, what be taught; sceondly. what bo did ; and thirdly, 
what he suffered. But what the hearts of men from the first 
asked was, who be wiis, and with what objoet ho had apiieared 
in this world: and without a doubt it was to the belief that in 
him the eternal love h-td inciirtiated himself for the purpose of 
taking away the sin of the world that the Christian church owed 
its origin and its permanence." t 

Professor Sanday's aiticle is described as "deserving all the 
praise which had been so liberally bestowed upon it" In fact, 
“it would lie difficult to find a parallel among the articles of any 
encyclopedia to the thoroughness and fineness of its work." Dr. 
Stalker continnes: 

“ Professor Sanday has not only read widely and reflected long, 
but has made up bis own mind, and it is seldom that be declines 
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to rxpreiiK a decided opinion. II>« judgiiieiit?i will eoiifirm the 
convietions of thosie whose minds are ennfused with the din of 
controversy, while they will command tlie res]iect of nil wlio have 
reflected on tliese tojncs tliemselvcs. lie assumes from the first 
the attitude of a Christian believer, and nothing is more remark* 
able in the whole performance tlinit the delicate fervor of faith 
that is combined with fidelity to facts and fairness t<iwar<l the 
opinions of others. He holds that Jesns was from his baptism 
perfectly conscious of bis messianic vocation, ami resolved to 
found the kingdom of (Jod upon cartli; but he had first to trans¬ 
form the conceptions of the kingdom entertained by his content* 
puraries; and tins delayed his full manifestation of himself, 
while it accounts for the eom|Nirntive rnrity of tcslinionics from 
his own lips ill the Gosjh'Is. Hut his work, toward the close, 
centered more and more in his own jierson. and he spoke nbout 
himself with growing freedom. . . . Hrofcs.sor Sanday writes 
with unfailing reverence and with pride in his .authorities, being 
evidently glad when he is nblc to vindicate their absolute trust¬ 
worthiness and surrendering their testimony even on little 
things only with hesitation and dislike. Here lies the deep gulf 
between a believing mid disbelieving treatment of tbe recoial, as 
UcUtsscIi pniiiteil out in the theological litenitiire of bis own 
country ; iiiid it lisiks as if it mny soon be tlio line of demarkation 
in the religious literature of this country also." 

If the strong point of Ur. Hruce's article is the exposition of 
the ethic.a] teaching of Jesns, iind that of I>r. Sunday's the de* 
scription of the actual state of the discussion, the strong |Hijnt in 
Dr. Ziickler's article is its "registmtion of relevant literature." 
Apart from its exhaustive history nnd analysis of the literature 
relating to the life of Christ. Ur. Zbckler's article is ilecidedly 
the most orthodox of tlie three. On tliis point Ltr. Stalker says. 

•'This is not the only indiAition fnmislicd by the new edition 
of the greatest theological encyclojiedia in the world thnt there 
are large sections of the Ivnrneil world in Germany on which ex¬ 
treme views in criticism have ma<1e little impression, and that, 
in tlie conflicts lying before us in tliis country uinl America, wc 
may be nhlc to fetch our wca|>ons of defense from the country 
which we have been wont to think of as the source of all that is 
arhitinry and extreme. While giving very fully the history of the 
criticism of tlie'sources,' Ziickler liiinsclf does not acknowledge 
any varying scale of values as helongiiig to the four Gospels or 
TO any portions of them. At tlic most, lie only acknowledges a 
certain subjective element in Joint's reports of our I.ord's dis¬ 
courses. and of course he recitgiiizes that one of the evangelists 
is more iiujiortaiit for one purjKisc mid another for another; but, 
while even L>r. Sanday .sjieoks freely of the mistakes of the evan¬ 
gelists. I do not remeinlx-r that Dr. Zik'klec acknowledges a sin¬ 
gle real discrepancy, unless it be in the date of the Last Supper, 
where ho prefers the account of John. He goes so far ns to say 
that nothing but prejudice stands inthownyof believing that 
Matthew may have pissluced oiir first Gospel ns it stands by 
translating his own logiii into Greek and furnishing them with 
historical settings. His belief in the traditional view of Jesus 
adopted by Christianity is no hesitating one, but confident and 
full-blooded, and he writes os one who knows himself able to 
give an account to all comers of the faitit that is in him." 


Prayer and Wireless Telegraphy.— Canon Wilbcr- 
forcc, of Westminster Abbey, enunciates a novel but suggestive 
theory of prayer, when he a.sks if it is not reasnnalilc to suppose 
that prayer may be a kind of spiritual wireless telegraphy, lie 
says (in i'/. John's Parish Magatint, London, January) ; 

"Interces.sory prayer is that divine essence of soul union, that 
heavenly ministry, which laughs distance to scorn and creates a 
meeting-place in God for sundered hearts and lives. I can not 
analyze it and reduce it ton pru|MisUion ; but neither can I an¬ 
alyte the invisible fragrant vibrations which proceed from a 
bunch of violets, nnd which will perfume a whole room. 1 can 
not analyze tbe passage through the air of the dots nnd daslies 
of the .Mnreoni system of wdreless telegraphy. Hut I know that 
interces.sion is a current of the breath of God. starting from your 
own soul, and acting as a dynamic force upon the object for 
which you pray. It sets free secret spirit influences (perhaps 


2!i.> 

the Father's mighty angels, that excel in strength, whoc.m say?) 
Init which influences would not be set free without tlie interces¬ 
sion, 1 can well understand Mary. Queen of Scots, saying that 
she fenred the prayers of John Knox more than nn army of 
10,000 men. Wliy should not interce.ssion lie ]>i«rt of God's regu- 
Inrizeil workings as much as wireless tclegrajiliy? Why should 
it not l>c a natural law. am] none the lcs.s spiritual liecmise natu- 
ral? Snclt forces do exist—call them thouglit-transfcrcncc, jisy 
chic sympntliy, spiritual symp.Tthr, spiritual affinity, what you 
will. These forces of influence between man ami mnn, acting 
imlcfiendcntly of distnnee, are rapidly clniming recognition from 
the physical investigator. Why should not intercession be one 
of these secret aflinities. appertaining to the highest part of man. 
and acting, by divine natural law. directly ii]hjii the object 
prayed for, originnting from the divine nature in you. nnd pas-s- 
ing. full of the infinite resources of God. directly to tlio one for 
whom yon pray ^ “ 


THE CREED OF A MYSTIC. 

R alph WALDO TRINK, the nnthorof "in Tunc with the 
Infinite" and of other ethical books that liave been wide¬ 
ly read in the United States am] in many foreign countries, 



lereforo strong; 
"To open our¬ 


selves fully and to keep ourselves pure and clean as fit ehannols- 
for the divine power to Tvork tliroiigli ns ; 

"To turn toward and keep our faces always to the light i 

"To do our own thinking, listening rpiietly to the opinions of 
others, and to 1>o suHicicntly men and women to net nlways ujion 
our own cxmvictions; 

•'To do our duty as wc sec it. rcgarrllcss of the opinions of 
others, seeming gain or loss, temporary blame or jiraise: 

"To play the ]>art of neither knave nor fool by attempting to 
judge another, but to give tliat same time to living more worth¬ 
ily ourselves; 

“To get up immediately when wc stumble, face again to the 
light, nnd travel on without w.asting even a moment in legret; 

"To love all things and to stand in awe or fear of nothing save 
oiir own wroiig-doing; 

"To recognize the gcioil lying .at the heart of all people, of nil 
things, waiting for expression, nil in itsowngiHsl way ami time; 

"To love the fields and the wild flowers, the stars, the far-open 
sea. the soft warm earth, and to live much with them alone, but 
to love struggling ami weary men and women and every pulsing 
living creature better; 
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"To strive always to do unto others as we would have them do 
onto us. Id brief— 

"To b« honest, to be fearless, to be just, to be kind. • This will 
make our ]>art in life's great and as yet not fully understood play 
truly glorious, and wo nee<I then stand in fear of nothing—life 
Dor death ; for death is life. 

"Or, rather, it is the quick transition to life in another form; 
tlie putting off of the old coat and the putting on of a new; a 
passing not from light to darkness but from light to light, ac* 
cording as we have lived here; a taking up of life in another 
form just where wo leave it off hero; a part in life not to be 
shunned or dreaded or feared, but to lie welcomed with a glad 
and ready smile when it comes iti its mun good way and time.” 


EXTENT OF THE BELIEF IN SPIRITUALISM. 

I T is somewhat surprising to learn that Spiritualism has a mil* 
lion adherents in the United States and Canada. Such, 
however, is the estimate of Mr. Frederick W. Weller, A.M., who 
states further that fully a quarter of this number are members of 
Spiritualistic organisations. Writing in TAt MttrppoUtan Mag- 
atint (New York, Jaunary), he says: 

"There arc 650 local societies of Spiritualists iu the United 
States and in the neighboring I>ominion. They rejiresent every 
phase of human desire for communiun with the released souls of 
loved and honored oues, from that which seeks satisfaction in 
physical manifestations of the dejiarted spirit's presence to that 
which, rising to a religio-philosophic plane, finds its life in psy* 
chic intercourse or soubcommunioD; accepting all the truly 
spiritual teachings of the churches, but adding thereto the new 
revelation, or, to put it more correetly, the new perception of 
those relations between all spirits, which, these believers hold, 
are revealed iu the Bible. Of the 650 societies in' existence. 
Dearly 300 are circles of believers and investigators, drawn to¬ 
gether and held by the personality of mediums whose physical 
manifestations inspire faith or create wonder. Tlie other socie¬ 
ties are representative of the philosophic and religious aspects of 
spirituaiism, many of them being legally incorporated bodies, 
and not a few of them holding tlieir articles of incorporation in 
the character of religious organizations, and even as churches. 
They have their regularly ordained and installed pastors or min¬ 
isters, and maintain Sunday services of worship, which in most 
respects are precisely similar to those marking the day in 
churches of a non-ritualistic character. Sunday-schools, or ly- 
ceums, for the religions instruction of the young, arc a frequent 
feature in the life of these organizations." 

One of the most effective agencies in the propagation of Spiri¬ 
tualistic ideas is the camp-meeting. At the present time, we are 
told, there are no less than fifty-five Spiritualistic camp-meeting 
associations, some of them owning extensive and well-located 
property. Tlie most noteworthy of these camps is that known 
as Lily Dale, near the village of Predonia. N. Y. Mr. Weller 
continues; 

"The workers in the cause of Spirituaiism are many and their' 
gifts are various. About 350 lecturers, jiastors, and platform 
mediums are engaged in presenting the S])irituitlistic thought to 
the public. They are as a rule inspirational Kjicakcrs aud psy¬ 
chics. or mediums. In addition to these there are not less than 
1.500 psychics engaged In presenting publicly the various phases 
of .spirit manifestation, while it is estimated that there are some 
lo.ojo mediums who exercise their gifts in private. Home 
stances and private circles arc stroug factors in extending and 
strengthening the hold which this cult has taken iqion the minds 
of the ]>e<iple. In many places the largest and most desirable 
halls are regularly hired fur meeting-places, while there arc 
about eighty-five churches, temples, auditoriums, iind' other 
buildings in the United States dedic.-itcd to Spiritualism. 

"Only a )Hirtion of the Spiritualists make n religion of their 
belief, using it os a means of soul-development, and led by it 
toward an altruistic rcl.stioiisliip with all souls, those embodied 
III mortals and those which have passed beyond the veil of mor¬ 
tality. For it must bo stated right here that there exists a plia.se 
of the Spiritualistic thought which conteni]>lates the |Kissibility 


of mortals assisting the immortals in their development, as well 
os the possibility of receiving aid in the spiritual progress wiiich 
may bo made by those still in the flesh." 

The Spiritualists do not agree in any formnlatcd creed, but 
they hold to the soul's immortality, and communication lietweeu 
spirits who have departed from the flesh and mortals stiil in the 
body. The immanence of God in the universe is rcoignized in 
one form or another. The Spiritualists regard the Bible as the 
product of inspiration, divine in so far as the divine is continu¬ 
ally manitestiDg itself in that light which conies from the higher 
life into this through the communion of souls. Jesus, looked 
upon by Spiritualists as the great psychicof his time, is accceptetl 
as a living example and model of soDsbip to the Deity, and as a 
teacher whose words of wisdom arc saving, in that they lead to 
the most perfect development of that sonship in us. Mr. Weller 
goes ou to say: 

"The National Spiritualists' Association stands for the idea 
that modern Spiritualism is the recognitioD of universal princi¬ 
ples operative in nature; and that spirit return and conimunica- 
tioD afford the avenue through which immortality is demon¬ 
strated. The association adopted a declaration of principles at 
the annual convention held in Chicago in October, 1697. It de¬ 
clared six propositions. First, we believe in infinite intelligence. 
Second, we believe that the ]ibenomena of nature, physical and 
spiritual, are the expression of infinite iutclligcDce. Third, we 
affirm that a c«irrect tinderstandiiig of such expre.ssion, and 
living in accordance therewith, constitutes the true religion. 
Fourth, we affirm that the existence and personal identity of the 
individual continue after the change rif death. Fifth, we affirm 
that communication with the so-called dead is a fact scientifically 
proven by the phenomena of Spiritualism. Sixth, we believe 
that the highest morality is contained in the Golden Rule: ‘What¬ 
soever ye would that others should do uuto you, do ye also unto 

"Spiritualism teaches that the event called death is not disas¬ 
trous, nor a (lenalty for siu, but an event as natural as birth and 
presenting unlimited jiossibilities. 

"Ou the practical questions of life that association takes what 
is commonly regarded as advancetl ground in some rei>ects. as 
in declaring that intoxicating liquors, opiates, tobacco, and uu- 
necessary stimulants should lie avoided; in opposing war as 
Dnncccssary, nnd urging the settlement of intemationni disputes 
by arbitration; and in favoring the abolition of the death pen¬ 
alty for the reason tiint capital punishment is a relic of barbar¬ 
ism, wholly inimical to modern ideas concerning crime causes 
and their cure." 

Whatever may bo the actual truth or error of Spiritualism, con¬ 
cludes the writer, "it is a belief that is full of comfort to those 
who accept it iionestly and implicitly. It is a religion which, if 
properly understood, is an inspiration to Iietter living; and in 
that respect it is entitled to the fairest consideration of even 
those who find themselves unable to accept what its advocates 
claim to bo truths." 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The Ctiriitlan Sebnee movement hue made such progress In Germacr 
that It wae racentir tbe anbject of debate in the Reichstag. Emperor Wil¬ 
liam baa also manifealed intereat in the movement, tho only with a view to 
auppreaalng It. According to recent preaa despatches, tbe Emperor ia ao 
Incenaed at tbe growth of this new aect that be haa laaued an edict exclud¬ 
ing ftoni Ibe imperial court all peraom. In an.r way connected with faith 
heallcgor Vhriaiianbclencc. Praulein Seboen. Ibe leader ot the movement, 
has made many converla. It la aald. “in the higher circlea of Heflin aociety.* 

Da. Asnar.w H. Davios'-x, who die<l In Edinburgh a few days ago, ia 
deacribed by gnrn't HmtU at -A Teacher of Teachers* *Eor almosi 
thiriy.eight years.* It says, *hc taught Hebrew and Old-Teatament ex- 
cgesla In New College. Edinburgh, the great Tree Church Inaiituilon : for 
the chief part of that time he haa had no xnperior in bis department In the 
world, and there have Iwen very lew who could fairly be reckoned bis 
equals in learoing and lo the qunlitles which go to make up a great teacher 
—Insight, Intellectual acumen, the gifl of Interprelallon. Ilngnlsllc apti¬ 
tude, and. highest of ail, Ibe power to stir and quicken hla pupils, and take 
hold of Iheir loinost natures and help to develop them upward and Ood- 
watd.* Tho roll-call of his pupils includes the late I'rofessor Drummond. 
Dr, John Watson (*Ian Maclareo "). Dr. George Adam Smith, and Dr. James 
Stalker. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

THE SALE OF THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 

I^ANISH ncnrspapcrs do not approve the .vtle of the DaniKh 
West Indies to the United State*, and for that reason 
ignore the subjeet as a rtilc. The Journal PolUiktn (Copenha* 
gen) calls attention to the formation of a Danish steamship lino 
to the islands. The pres* of the Continent elsewhere gives the 
subject much attention. The tnil/pentlt\nc< Btigt (Brussels) 
says: 

•‘If tho treaty signed in Washington docs not provide fora 
vote of the people, it must bo that the United States i* opposed. 
It is not easy to understand the motive of such opposition. The 
approval of the Antillcans is certain, and it is to the interest of 
the Washington Goveinment to conciliate its new lieges. As for 
Denmark, she has everything to gain by getting rid of these 



Antiilean possessions, which are only an cxjtense to her and from 
which her commerce derives only inKignificant advantages. The 
three isles together have a population of only 31,000 souls. Eng¬ 
lish is spoken almost exclusively, and commercial relations are 
limited to the exportation of sugar to the United States, Eng¬ 
land, and Prance.'* 

The whole proceedings arc of a most humiliating character ft>r 
Denmark in the opinion of the Jempt (Paris), which thus am- 
plilics: 

"Tho King is represented as warmly opposed to a transaction 
that compromises his dignity and brings painful recollections, 
lie will be sup}vorted in his attitude by two inlluenccs that are 
not always in accord—tho Prince Koyal Frederick and the Prince 
Watdemar. In the Folkething, or p<jpular assembly, opinion is 
much divided. The majority of tho reform party is said to bo 
favorable to the cession of tho Antilles in order to escape thereby 
any risk of odonial jiolitics. to eliminate a source of interna¬ 
tional differences, and to help the budget in two ways, by redu¬ 
cing expense* and getting the purchase-money. On tho other 
hand, tho Landsthing, or upper house, is practically unanimous 
In opjiusition to the transaction." 


It will not be diflicutt to realize the gratification of the United 
States, according to tho Journal tits Dibals (Paris), at thus 
rounding out the Porto Rican acquisition. It adds; 

"The matter is complicated by the negro question in the 
United States, in the Danish colony blacks and white* arc on 
a footing of (lerfect equality, not only jwlitically but socially and 
otherwise, lienee the black |M>putiitlon of these isles will shrink 
from becoming American. Tho same sentiment keeps Cuban 
people of color, black or brown, hostile to tho United States. 
Tho North Americans tlni* gather some of the fruits of their 
exaggcrateil contempt f.«r the black Translations maJt 

Jor The Litczakv Diukst. 


THE DIVORCE CONTROVERSY IN ITALY. 
'y'llE introduction into the Italian parliament of a bill dealing 

A with divorce has jirccipitatud a heated controversy, one of 
the features of which has been an allocution from tho I*oi>e. The 
Vatican strongly coudeniiis the measure on general |irinci]>tes. 
its organ. \.\\n Osstrs'atore Komano (Koine), saying: 

"It is impossible to tell to what length the iisurjiing interfer¬ 
ence of laicality will go with reference to the most grave ques¬ 
tion of divorce. , . . Certainly, if we are to heed the dictates of 
the senses and to live according to them, not only is the perma¬ 
nence of the marriage bi>nd tyrannical, but so also are alt the 
natural, divine, or human law* extant. Why do materialists 
speak of laws? They have no right to do so, for materialism can 
admit no restriction* wliiitcvcr upon the will that would be free 
from restraint. They arc liound to use every menus to bring 
about license of nianner*. at least. However, materialists and 
their tike are not so hypocritical because they make no distinc¬ 
tions between spiritual and material things. Mora deceitful are 
those who wi.sh to seem impartial, among them being doctrinaires 
of the moilcrato school. These persons assert that in the matter 
of divorce they make a distinction in favor of tho sacrament of 
matrimony, allowing full liberty to those who receive it in ac¬ 
cordance with tho rites of the church to maintain the indissoluble 
nature of the bond. Divorce, they say, has to do with civil mar¬ 
riage as instituted by the state. Tho state, which has instituted 
it. can regulate it and declare it terminable. The civil law. 
they say, does no violeiii'e to tho conscience of those who are 
faithful to the divine law. and doe.* not concern itself about it, 
allowing full liberty to Catholics. What! Tho civil law not con¬ 
cern itself, in a Catholic country, with the conscience of the 
greater portion of those among whom it is administered! And 
is not this the greatest of imaginable enormities?" 

These views are emphasized in the Italian clerical press gen¬ 
erally. including tho Cronafa A’outana and tho JLrga Lombarda. 
The Civiua CallolUa (Rome) remarks: 

"All good Catholics will derive great comfort from the .solici¬ 
tude with which protests are multiplied and addressetl to tho 
Government and pariiament against the iniquitous design of the 
divorce bill. If these protests were collected, they would form a 
volume, and would bo eloquent proof of tho noble sentiments and 
public profession of faith of a great number of Italian C.'itholics 
of all classes and conditions." 

The other point of view is seen in tho queries of the Triiuna 
(Rome) : 

"Why docs tile church organization continue its innocuous 
propaganda against divorce with such fury? Why do the bish¬ 
ops in their letter.*, the ]<riests in their .sermons. Catholic writers 
in their books, and pujicr* proclaim and maintain still that the 
divorce bill is an offense to religion and to morals aud, if ]>assvd. 
will result in the destruction of tho family and tho ruin of soci¬ 
ety? . . . See how many Catholic countries admit and regularly 
practise divorce w'ithout thereby forfeiting the church's confi¬ 
dence; how many countries tho church proclaims, divorce not¬ 
withstanding, her most faithful aud most moral servants. It is 
not easy to see why. after so many pacifying experiences, after 
so many invincible demonstrations, the clerical jiarty continues 
to rapeat thraughont Italy the usual refuted arguments, to re¬ 
sume the usual jiolemics of tho past, to frighten the usual Cbris- 
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tian aiiarniw*. convinced liencefortb. even more llian llie pagans, 
of tUe futility of this stonc-tlirowing sacred eloquence in the pur¬ 
suit of political and social problems." 

Still nnoiher phase of the matter is taken up by the Mettag- 
gtttt. winch insinuates that the protesting bisluqis and Catholics 
have no standing before parliament since they refnse to partici¬ 
pate in the parliamentary elections ,—TraHilalions uuuie Jor 
'PlIK LlIkKARV DiUKST. 


THE CASE OF DOCTOR SPAWN. 

”■ I' HE case of Dr. Spahn is one that has aroused a sharp dc- 
bate in Germany, and one that has im|iortant political, 
religious, and educational beanngs. The facts of the case, 
which have already appeared in foreign despatches to this coun¬ 
try, are thus stated in the London Times: 


"The ap|>ointment of Dr. Spahn to the chair of history at 
Strasbourg University, a selection which was avowedly influ¬ 
enced by the fact that Professor Spahn is a Koni.in Catholic, has 
drawn forth a vigor 
ous protest from the 
pen of Professor 
Mommsen. The 
illustrious historian 
declares that by the 
appointment of a 
teacher whose iiide- 
)>cndence is liani]ier- 
ed by an express ref¬ 
erence to his creed 
a severe blow has 
been struck at what 
must be considered 
the very life of a 
university — name¬ 
ly, the principle of 
unbiased research. 
It IS. he continues, a 
lamentable confes¬ 
sion of weakness on 
the part of the creeds 
when they leel them¬ 
selves obliged to for¬ 
bid their adherents 
to listen to tlie' phil- 
osophical or histori¬ 
cal teaching of a 
professor belonging to another religious denomination." 

A Roman Catholic statement of the case is made by Mon- 
signor A. Kaniicngieser ill the Cort esponiiiiHl (Pans) : 



riTIIOCT PKKSL’Hl'noN. 


"Some mouths ago Mr. Varrentrapp, professor of iiniderii his¬ 
tory at the University of Strasbourg, left Alsace to fill a similar 
chair at the University of Marburg. 'I'lie faculty of philosophy, 
in virtue of the riglil of presentation which it had exercised from 
the beginning, pr<)|Ki.sed to tlie Government tlie following list of 
four names: Marcks, Schafer, Meinccke. Kaclifabl. It was from 
these candidates that the governor of the imperial territory was 
to chouse Mr. Varrentrapp's successor. Thus precedent in¬ 
clined. But toward the eiul of tlie vacations an unexpected 
piece of iiewHustoiiisheil the university nuthorities of Strasbourg. 
The Government named Mr. Meinecke, it is true, who is a Prot- 
estiint, but at tlie same time it created a second chair of modern 
history, nnd this it gave to Dr. Spahn. who is n Catholic. 
S|iahii's nomination greatly irritateil the professors of tlie Alsa¬ 
tian University. Was it because they are all Protestants—with 
one exception—in a province where four-liftlis of the population 
profess Catholicism) Did the presence of this intruder consti¬ 
tute a menace in their eyes? At any rate, they resolved to de¬ 
fend themselves energetically against everybody and every¬ 
thing." 


The controversy over the case, which has become quite acri¬ 
monious, has bad n teudency, according to the Fritnkfurltr 
Zeitung, to crystallise around the expiession "investigation 


without presumptions" (voraussetzungslose Forschung), which 
the great historian Mommsen made use of in bis protest. On 
this point the ,V<i//V*» (Herliii) says 

"The history of the continuous development of mankind is a 
mirrored picture of the dcvelopnicnt of human investigation, and 
every restraint ii|iuii free investigation means an impediment to 
human development." 

The remonstrances of one German university after another 
against the manner of Dr. Siialin's npjiointnient have caused 
prolonged editorial debate, the secular press generally condemn¬ 
ing it iind the Roman Catliulie pajieni defending it. The Paris 
Temps brings out n neglected aspect of the whole snbjcct thus : 

"Dr. Spahn was chosen against the wishes of his future col¬ 
leagues lor the piir)>use of giving Alsatian Catholics a satisfac¬ 
tion that they arc too patriotic, too much attached to the cause of 
protest and to the Frciieb ac.-ideiiiic tradition to accept."— Trans- 
ialioHS made Jor Tux Litkkakv Di<i».sT. 


THE GERMAN PRESS ON THE BOER PEACE 
FIASCO. 

G erman news]>apcrs are dealing severely with England 
because of her rebuff to llollimd when that small Power 
tried to get peace for the Buers. The clerical (Jermaaia (Ber¬ 
lin) says; 

"There was no illusion on the part of the Boers with reference 
to the pros(>cct of success of the Dutch intervention. Now that 
absolute certainty on the subject has lieen arrived at. the Boers 
will cling more firmly than ever to the conviction that the fierce 
must be kept up without compromise, seeing that a sat¬ 
isfactory solution can lie rcacbeil only in this way." 

"So tlie war must go on," says the Tages-Zeitung 
(Berlin), adding; 

"But we will learn very little aliout it. Lord Kitchener main¬ 
tains silence concei niiig everything that takes place on the scene 
of war: at least ns much as |Kissible is suppressed. In this an 
of silence he will have become a master by the time King Edward 
puts on the coronation robe. Then, some morning, the war will 
be declared at an end. The Boers still in the field will be pro- 


A HIPT IN THE CUIUDa. 

Uriiannia: “Isii pmee** 

(*A connaiikaiioa nm. nedvwt Ui* oa Satarday nixht, Janaary as, frins tke Duch 
Comnnwei, ehivk ia now vadar ceaaMcfadoa.") 

—nimei (boDdODK 
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claimed biindiu and King Edwaitl will have liim«el( Imiled ax a 
prince of peace. If only the wicked Boers refrain from firing too 
powerful a salute on coronation dny !" 

There is still a faint ho|ie that peace will result from the Dntcli 
effort, according to the somewhat or.icularly expressed opinion 
of the Vossische Zfttung (Berlin). A generally unfriendly atti¬ 
tude is assumed by the Uamburgtr .Wi, hrichitn, and the A'reui 
ZtUung (Berlin) expresses itself in a way to be expected from 
that uncompromising opponent of England and all things Eng¬ 
lish. A paper friendly to England, the Kitnische Ztilung, 
says: 

"The inference is inevitahle from tlie tone of the published 
notes, that the English (Government is not displeased at the 
Duteh action. This action may leail Iwfore very long to peace 
overtures from the fighting Buers in Africa .”—Transtalwnt 
matfe/or Tiiii LtrasAav Du;kst. 


PROGRESS OF THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN 
FRANCE. 

TERSE summing up of the outlook of the imficnding great 
struggle in France is thus presenteil by the London 
Speaker : 

"The French general elections nte now understooil to be fixed 
for April 37. while the second ballots will Ijc held on May it. 
The success of the present Government dc[H;nds entirely upon 
the attitude of the great towns. P.iri». which is now overwhel¬ 
mingly Nalionalist, is notoriously changeable in its vote, and it 
is said, with what accuracy we can not deterniiiie. that ihe in¬ 
crease of rates tinder the new tow n coiineils may affect the de¬ 
cision of the capital in the forthcoming electioiis. Certain indus¬ 
trial towns (Roubaix is the principal example) have shown them¬ 
selves considerably affected by the N.-itiunalist propaganda. It 
wonld be unwise to exaggerate the im)M>rtance of tins isolated 
phenomenon. Two of the principal factors of the election will 
be the activity of registration and the i>crceiUageof abstentions.” 

Another non-French view, that of the Frank/urter Xeitung, 
is to the effect that the clericals will fight des[N!ratcly because 
the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, if successful, intends to revolu- 
tionixe the school system: 

•• In clerical reactionary circles there is the clearest perception 
of the vital importance of the coming elections to their own inter¬ 


ests. Once clencalisni loses the French schools, it might as well 
give France up for lost, so far as clericalism is concerned. 
Hence the strenuous activity of the clericals in the contest" 

"As the date of the election draws nearer, it seems that most 
of the )ioUtical parties have no other nun tliiin to em]ihasize their 
intolerance," says the Journal ties l>/6als (I’aris), which attacks 
the Radicals fiercely. The Radicals, by comlfining with the So¬ 
cialists, give the Waldcck-Konsscau ministry its mnjority. 
Hence the significance attached by the clerical Corresponiiaiii 
(Faris) to the defeat just sustained by the Socialists in the mu¬ 
nicipal elections at Roubaix. tbcir stronghold. 

“We have just seen at Roubaix what can bo accomplished by 
a nniou of g<MHl citizens. Through the persevering effort of an 
association whose nunie iihme was an appeal to honest men of all 
parties. ‘The .W’lal and Patriotic L'nion,* and through the capa¬ 
ble and re:.i>lutc excition of the deputy front the district M. 
Motte. the moderates haveejeeted the collectivist municipal gov¬ 
ernment fnnn the city hall. May this example stimulate the 
seal of giitsl men everywhere ' May this union, so well luinied 
'social and patriotic.' l>e formed in all the dei>artmcnts and exor¬ 
cise the same energy in wiiiiiiiig the same victories! M. Wal- 
deck-Kousse.iu humiliated himself at St. Etienne. Ho listened, 
with hanging head, to the remonstrances of the Socialist mayor. 
He wanted to get even. He ordered the proceedings against the 
Jesuits." 

The Temps \ Paris). favorable to the moderate Republicans (a 
group not reprcMintcd iii the Waldeck-Konsseau majority of the 
moment), calls attention to another Socialist defeat in a local 
election at Cnrvin, and infers that the ministry is in a perilous 
}^niion.— rranslatioHsma,ieJor The Litekakv Digest. 


PRINCE HENRY AND THE MODERN SPIRIT. 
OT one of the jiredecessors of William 11, would have 
dreamed of sanctioning the visit of Prince Henry to these 
shores, according to German editorial opinion. Says the Berlin 
S'atioH! 

“Dynastie prejutliccs. feelings of antipathy against the repub¬ 
lican form of government, would certainly have kept former 
Prussian monarchs from taking such a step. Many as are the 
criticisms of the present governing |iowcr lEnipcror William], it 
contains, nevertheless, an element of free modem spirit, and this 
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clement asserts itself again and Again. Thus we advance by 
fits and starts. It would be both desirable and advantageous if 
this astonishing episode became characteristic of our government 
policy." 

The Ht\mburger Machrichten, which is spokesman tor the 
papers which express tliemselves as displeased with Prince 
Henry's trip, calls attention to English statements that the visit 
was forced on President Roosevelt. It asks that the official 
papers deny thi.s. The Krtuz jieitung (Berlin,) nltra-monar- 
chical and conservatively agrarian, says: 

"In Germany nothing is known of the alleged displeasure at 
Prince Henry's journey to America. But the Jewish agents and 
newspapers assert that this displensure, which they themselves 
have discovered, has made a profound impression npon public 
opinion in North America! . . . Why should the Agrarians be 
displeased at Prince llcnr)''s trip to America? ... It is pre¬ 
cisely in North America that the astonishing success of a strong 
protection policy will stare him in the face. The (acts sjieak so 
loud in this regard that even the North American financial and 
industrial magnates can not blink them in the event of their 
meeting Prince Henry, as is designed, on the occasion of a ban¬ 
quet." 

The same paper takes the Btrliner Tagtbhtll sternly to task 
for saying that Prince Henry, by thus coming in contact with 
leading Americans, will "learn everything worth knowing abont 
America." Docs the Berliner Tagehlatl. asks the Kreuz ZeB 
lung, think Prince Henry will come homo as a friend of trusts, 
corners, and stock-jobbing? The Peiler-LU>yd (Budapest) ad¬ 
duces facts to show that Prussia alwaj's sympathizeil with 
American ideas: 

“ An anecdote relates that Frederick the Great sent to George 
Washington, the winner of American independence, a sword 
inscribed: 'The oldest general to the greatest.' The story may 
be true or not. It shows, however, that Germany, that Prussia, 
icit from the very beginning hearty sympathy for the American 
^nion. This is shown more clearly by fact than by anecdote. 
Frederick tlie Great was. with Louis XVI., the only European 
monarch who immetliately recognised the new republic beyond 
the sea."—yra/ir/ariaar made/or Tub Litrsarv Dioest. 


HOODWINKING THE REICHSTAG INTO BUILD¬ 
ING A NAVY. 

HE charge that the German Government deceived the 
Reichstag in connection with the movement to build up a 
great imperial navy is made by the Social-Democratic Vent’drts 
(Berlin). The disclosures have made a sensation, for they are 
to the effect that when the present shipbuilding program expires 
in 1904. a new bill, containing the clauses of the bill of 1900, 
which were rejected by the Reichstag, will be introduced. 
I’or-vdrfs says: 

"In order to deceive the representatives of the people, the real 
naval program was kept secret, ns was done in 1S9II. Will the 
people's representatives and the people themselves tolerate such 
trickery? And simultaneously with the long-planned but Jesu- 
itically concealed 'reorganization ' of the home service, the Gov¬ 
ernment demands an increase of the foreign fleet. This increase 
was demanded as far back as 1900, but the carrying out of that 
program was not to liegin until 1906." 

The denial by Admiral von Tirpilz. the secretary of the admi¬ 
ralty. of any intention to deceive the Reichstag, and his allega¬ 
tion that Vorwdrtt got iu information from stolen documents, 
have caused a warm press discussion. Says the Hamburger 
iKackriiMten : 

"The outcry of the Uorwdrts over 'the fcarfnl picture of moral 
de|>ravity presented by the Machiavellian naval absolutism in us 
dealings with Uie Reichstag and with the peojile,' is based upon 
untruth, if not upon hyi»ocrisy. and is designed merely to deceive 
public opinion. But even if the Government hiid kept its plans 
secret, there would have been no occasion to reproach it." 


"The members of the Reichstag have to deal with the voters 
and xvith their political opponents," declares the Deutsche ZeB 
t""g. "and this fact fully justifies the Government in refraining 
from imparting its plans to every passing breeze."' This paper 
adds: 

“ Furthermore, the Government may have secret political rea¬ 
sons for the amplification of its original demands. These reasons 
need not be known to more than twenty-eight individuals in all 
the land, unless there is absolute necessity for it. Bismarck dis¬ 
closed his ends only step by step. As long as politics remains 
politics, there will be no cBcaiie from these conditions. For the 
future let nothing disingenuous be undertaken, but let discretion 
and the secrecy of politics be maintained better than ever." 

The Radical and Socialist papers denounce what they term the 
dishonesty of these dealings. The (7rrj«<ra/<i. organ of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Center party, says “an unpleasant feeling has re¬ 
sulted from the acknowledgment that the admiralty deceived the 
Reichstag throngh apprehension lest its plan fail."— Transla¬ 
tions made Jtr The Litekaev Dickst. 

THE ENGLISH REMOUNT SCANDAL. 

1 ''HE origin of the charges against British officers involving 
them in alleged dishonest purchases of horses for use in 
the Boer war is thus staled in The Standard (London): 

“In June of last year. Sir Blundell Maple asked for a commit¬ 
tee of inquiry into what he described as 'the swindles that are 
taking place in South Africa in connection with the horses pur¬ 
chased in Budapest and Vienna.' The lion, member asserted, 
from bis place in the House of Commons, that the difference in 
the price at which these horses were purchased and the price at 
which they were sold to the Government left ns much as /to or 
/70 |>cr horse, which was divided among those who purchased 
them.' The horses, he added, were 'the worst that could be 
picked np off the streets,' and the use of such inferior horses had 
'resulted in the death of hundreds and tliousands of our men.' 
Sir Blundell Maple based bis demand (or an inquiry on the 
ground that'it was insiiuiatetl that certain officers in his Maj¬ 
esty's service were mixed up in the swindle.' " 

The report of the investigating committee, recently issued, is 
thus summed up by the same paper: 

" We l»ught horses in a panic, and bad to pay. we sent in¬ 
specting officers who could not speak the language of the coun¬ 
try—and had to pay; we sent a staff inadequate for the work of 
dealing rapidly with a large number of horses—and had to pay. 
That is the whole story as disclosed in this disheartening report.” 

The manner in which the investigation committee has done its 
work displeases the Liberal Daily A'rn'r (London) which says : 

"We wish to sjieak as kindly as possible of the British officers 
involved. Rut we can not help remembering that the poor en¬ 
gine-driver who goes 10 sleep at his jxist is severely punished. 
What, then, about the officers whose neglect and carelessness 
have not only cost the treasury many thousands of pounds, but 
have probably led to the loss of many bravo lives in Souih Af¬ 
rica? We do not wish to advocate cxces-sive severity. But it 
seems to ns imperative that the whole matter should bo probed 
to the very bottom, and that the persons responsible should at 
least be removed from their posts. . . . But the present House 
of Commons seems content with any lame excuse for inefficiency, 
and tho completely outpaced in argument. Mr. Brodrtek scored 
a victory in the lobbies. But a vietory in the House of Commons 
is not quite the same thing ns a victory over the Boers. For that 
pur|iose good remounts might be more useful." 

"If there has been any avoidnble cause for the prolongation of 
the war far beyond what any one imagined (XMisible when it com¬ 
menced. it has been the powericssness of our mounted troops to 
overtake the enemy," declares The St. James's Casette (Lon¬ 
don), adding; 

"How often have we had to deplore the escape of Dc Wet, or 
some other disajiimintment cansed by our lack of hones or the 
inferior quality of those we (Kissessed? The committee severely 
and Justly censures the government remount department for an 
inefficiency and dilatoriness that amply explain the whole long 
series of complaints on this head.” 


‘i -’vi", Google 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

A NOVELIZED PLAY. 

Ir I Wr.Hi; KlXC, hy Ju*iin Humly .M.;Oril)y. CloUi, iH x tV in-. ><5 
op. Price, !■.5a. K. 11-kuH*U, 

I X ibo dear dead days beyoad rceall, when a man had written a suc¬ 
cessful play, he set to work to write a better one. These days he 
spends his time turning his play into a novel. 

Tbe reviewer Is naturally prrjudireil atcainst surh a IsMib a* this at 
the outset. The turning of a play into n novel is necessarily a mcchani- 
eal operation ; the motive ean only 
be a commercial one, and the result 
is not likely to have any interest as 
literature. That prejudice, as it hap¬ 
pens, is amplysustumed bvtbe read, 
ing of '• If I Were King." ' WTiat >lr. 

McCarthy has dune is simply to take 
the play and pad it out with the nee* 
essary description and narrative, nil 
of it conventional and some of it 
tawdry. This is a sample : 

•• • If yon wish,’ she said,'* you may 

‘*A11 the biond in the man's heart 
seemed to turn to fire and flame into 
his face as lie tunied toward her, 
making as if be would take her face 
in his hands and seal Ills Soul upon 


Tbe play and the pUy.struelure 
are, of course, obvious through tbe 
book. The stage photographs with their bald realism contribute stilt 
more to the effect, and some bad wash-drawings do not help the mat¬ 
ter. There is generally a commercial atmosphere about the volume. 

Tbe reader is probably familiar with the play, which Mr. Sothem 
recently made a success. It is tbe familiar historical romance, the hero 
in this ease being the unhappy poet V’lllon. There Is the usual atmos¬ 
phere of mystery and intrigue, the usual sword-play and love-making, 
and plenty of “ yea sires " and “ your majestys.” 



It'S ns IL UcCARTIIY. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS. 


th. sS *7i 
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I T is now many years since Mr. Augustine llirrell first " found the 
notion of being read in America fragrant and delightful.” Those 
readers who bare followed his work from “Obiter Dicta" through 
the series of “ very little books.” will have observed a steady change ia 
the tone of Mr. Birrell's works, which culminates in the last book of bis 
” Essaysand Addresses. ' With the passing of tbe years. Mr. Birrell has 
grown mure authoniative. He baa 
lost some of his buoyancy of manner, 
his utUTances have tiecome those of 
a man who is sure of his audience, 
conlident that those who listen to him 
must be interested, and consequently 
at less pains to interest them. Mr. 
Birrell has always stood among the 
handful of Anglo-Saxon writers who 
can compare, not very favorably it is 
true, with the presentachuut of French 
essayists and critics. •' Essays and 
.Addresses ” causes one to alter one's 
estimate of him. In the first place it 
is curiously insular in the topics that 
it treats of. The reader woulil have 
to be an Englishman, and a church¬ 
man interested in the dogmas of the 
Church of England, to be interested in 
two of the essays ; “ What Then Did 
Happen at the Reformation ? ^ and 
••Tlie Christian Evidences.” ’"The Ideal I'nlvcrsily," “The House of 
Commons,” “ Is it Possible to tell a Good Book from a Bad ttnc f " give 
ns nothing new. Suggestiveness is the keynote of tbe successful essay. 
It shonid start a train of ibuuglu, and the gist of its own argument be 
poignant enough to remain with us for a time- In all five ol these es¬ 
says one is conscious of a series of well-balanced sentences. Tccbni- 
cnily they ore so well done that one is only moderately bored hy them. 
Hut hold the attention closely or compel thought, they do not. The 
oth er Ave essays and addresses are about people and bo«ks,—John Wes¬ 
ley, Bagebot, Fronde. Browning, Sir Robert Peel. These are the work 
of the Augustine Birrell whom we know. He was always a bravo 
reader ; the sight of an author's collected works, in forty odd volumes. 





or a single btMik of Some seventeen fat quartos, never for a moment 
daunted him, as they do less caurageous and feebler minds. He even 
professed to have read many volumes of the writings of Hannah More. 
But he was younger then, and perhaps the exaggerations of youth 
lingered around him. lie could read an y ponderous work and then dls* 
course about it as pithily and as briefly os the book itself was poiideruns 
and diffuse. These Ave essays are in his old style. They show, per¬ 
haps. deeper insight than much of bis former work, and the manner la 
which they are written has a tone a bit more serious than formerly. 


A BADLY HANDLED MOTIF. 

I.l'KE llELMrcc. By Kev P. A. Sheehan. Cloth, sK s t ia, jtupp. Price, 
ti.50. lAiugmane, lireen tt Co. 

Y E.ARS ago. Matlock conceived an excellent Idea for a work of 
Action. “ Let us take a woman,'' said be, “ who shall have Mane 
Bashkirtsell's propensity for exposing her inner self to the pub¬ 
lic, but who Shull have interesting things to reveal." He thereupon 
wrote •• A Human Document," n sorry failure, by no means os inierest- 
ing ns the conceited outpourings of the young Russian girl. 

Th.c author of ” Luke Dclmcge " has made mneh the same mistake, 
and has "gone wrong " elaborately, since he gives the pith uf his novel 
in an “ Introductory,” and doesn't provide as much mental pabulum In 
all the following pages—nearly 600 in 
number—a length fora work of Action 
of to^lay that requires ample justifl- 

I'alber Sheehan, the author, whose 
Ann biHik, My New Curate," struck 
clearly and with humorous resonance 
a new chord, vivisects rather tedious¬ 
ly the character of a young priest, 

Luke Delmegr. In the introduction 
he presents this young man as a re¬ 
served being, so worn with the prob¬ 
lem of life that be greets its solution 
in bis premature death from an acci¬ 
dent with an Alleluia of relief. But 
when the good I'ather closely follows 
the career of Luke Dclmege, the read¬ 
er feels that it is neither entertaining, 
edifying, nor proAuble, Brtf, it is 
tbe story of a young priest, graduated 
a “ First of First" at Maynooth, who 
goes forth Into the world and makes a botch of things. Tbe Roman 
be either stronger or weaker to admire In this yonng man, who should 
Catholic reader will And little to make the long drawn-out portrayal of 
bis career touch tlie heart. 

Father Sheehan is a chauvinist, and his palrintic love of Ireland and 
the Irish crops ont strongly in these pages This is no ground for cen¬ 
sure, hut it is a sin in construction to make his hero the buffer for the 
author's worship of country. Uelmege is quite impressed by his own 
importance after bis scholastic triumph at the university, as many a 
young man would be. But for such a powerful intellect, he has an un¬ 
intelligible lark of character and " horse sense." He is a square peg in 
a round hole almost everywhere, and uitimaiely, his pride crushed and 
humility ground into him, dies in a small benefice, having achieved 
nothing worth while. •• He had found peace by abstracting himself 
from posMng and fading things and fixing his thoughts on the unfading 
and eternal.” He should have started with the corner-stone of such 
peace in bis soul when he accepted consecration as the minister of Qod 
to tbe needs of the laity. 

Where the author yields to his strong sense of humor, he is delight¬ 
ful. lie presents the Irish character with singular and vivid veracity. 
There are also some strong episodes in the novel; notably the eviction 
of Luke's father from bis house, and the ten years' effacement of the 
pure Barbara Wilson in a House of tbe Good Shepherd, under the habit 
of a repentant Magdalen, Her brother, who is wasting away through 
tbe opium habit, escapes from her guarding care. In seeking him 
through London at night, she offers this sucriAce of herself to God if He 
win give her brother a Christian death. She bcconies a saint in her 
convent, and Luke Delmege, who discovers her there by accident, ten 
years later, is made an humble man by her lowliness as contrasted 
with his pride. 


CALIFORNIA IN TRANSITION. 

IX THE Footpkixts OF THE PsnxiB. By Charles Warten Stoddard. 
Illusirated, Parchment, s x 7H in., 335 pp. price, net. A. M. 
Kulwnson. San Francisco. 

C ALIFORXI.\ during tbe period of its passage from the bid form 
to tbe new furnishes the theme of this little volume. It is not a 
record of travel, it is hardly biographical, nor is it a mere bunch 
of descriptive essays bung together on a thread of personal experience; 
and yet it suggests something of all these, with a quality of its own that 
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Rive* it an air o( unocrmninn distinction. Tlie book tia* charm, ucharm 
that emanates less from the thinRS which the author has to tell—inter- 
i-stinR as many of these arc—than from Ins manner of rexnrdinR them, 
Ins hflhit of thought, so to »]ieak. tiis style is that of the bom literary 
observer taking a reminiscent holiday among the scenes that made up 
his early loves and liave long since passed into his mental life. 

These observations begin with the year i8.ss. when San Francisco 
vrassix years old and Mr. Stoddard twelve, at which age he removed 
with hisfanillv from Rochester. N.Y.. 
to join his father in California. The 
California of that jieriotl has been 
often described ; Mr. .Stoddard seeks 
rather to illumine <* An ardent 
Catholic, the warm! of his religions 
enthusiasm contrifactes, no doubt, to 
brighten the achievements of the 
friars of the order of St. Francis As¬ 
sisi : yet the figures he gives of their 
wealth from 177ft. when they began 
work, to i8a<i—less than fifty years— 
when the Mexican Government Inter¬ 
fered with them, shows that even f rirni 
a material point their achievements 
were remarkable. The wealth was 
created entirely out of mission indus¬ 
tries and the training of Indians to 
self-supporting trades. In i»j6. when 
ciiAKLi'-s w. STODDARD. interference with them began, the 

mission wealth in live-stock, as hare 
set down, was surprising, and besides this there was $,t5,Duu worth of 
other merchandise and $25,000 iu specie. 

Within one year from tlie time the Indians were thrust out from mis¬ 
sion guardianship, "they wcul to the dogs and the mission fund ran 
dry.” sa>'a the author. 

The Padres were again resjaested to lake charge of their flocks, but 
results were never again the .iame. The Mexican Congress began bur. 
rowing money from the friars, till in 1X51 they owed them in borrowed 
money ^450.000, and in 1845 the missions were absolutely penniless. 

Mr, Stoddard givcsatuuchingly interesting picture, with photograph, 
of the ruined old Mission Dolores, under which sleep all that remains of 
the •' first fami'oes " of California. 

More interesting doubtless to many readers than the story of the 
Padres will be the author's pictures, from firsl-liand knowledge, of 
Chinatown, with its labyrinthine streets, alleys, and inienurs. anil with 
opium traflic, gambling, etc., in full motion. After seeing so much of 
this {leeuliar life from the viewpoint of newspaper sensation, it is worth 
while to^tch glimpses of it through the eyes of a poetically sympa- 

The book contains many reminders of notable people the author has 
met on what to him is evidently the charmed ground of the I'acific 
Slope. Among these, considerable space is given to tile slory, and also 
to a personal description, of Theresa l.oingworth—the Hon. Mrs. Yel- 
verton—noted throughout the world in the fifties by renMin of her 
famous defense of the validity of her marriage, pleadca even before the 
House of Lords. Altogether the book Is of unusual interest. 

A STRONG MAN OF THE NORTH WOODS. 

Thv. STUrsoTIl Of THE HlUJi. Hy Plorence Wilkinson. Cloth, 5K * rK 

iaclies, .796 pp, Harper lirnibers. 

H KRK is an American novel, with the smell of the soil clinging to 
it. Small wonder, for it has been "taken alive “fay a trapper 
of heart and brain, who is furrowing a virgin fancy, if pri^os- 
tics do not lie. The setting is the North Woods with a dash of 

Miss Wllkins<in herself is strong 
with the strength of .the hills. Her 
portraiture of the Adirondack re¬ 
gion is rich and comprehensive. 
With a delicate sensibility to the 
"sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks, and good in every¬ 
thing." which leads her to dwell 
with a poet's lingering on the grace 
of wood and mountain, her more 
dominating tendency is to analysis 
of human beings. Her characters 
are like stone cameos, sharply ex¬ 
cised from hard and precious ma- 

The book is a love-story, but the 
interest of the reader is equally held 
by the subordinate episodes and the 
envinmment. Miss Wilkinson's ar¬ 
tistic instinct is ns yet in excels of 
her technique. Not in(re<|uently 
she repeats the same word in a clause or sentence, and irriutingly coins 
a word when the language 'sjs an excellent one in use. In one instance 


she makes a poiutive mistake, saying " altematively." when the sense 
evidently demands “alternately.” There are no such words in the 
Standard Dictionary as " hierograpb" (p. 16). "fluty" (p. 64). "es- 
corUge" (p. 74). or “ stirless" (p. 3H9). Again, it is not grateful to 
the car to have Sararosa respond "harmonically" (p. 37). to have fash, 
ions modify "hwthly " (p. 57). Weber's /nviMiffH It la I'aiui* poorly 
Englished (p. 115)—"plays the ‘Invitation to Waltz' 1“ And surely 
Miss Wilkinson does not consider the New York I/eraU building as 
Afovrhi architecture I Yet she speaks on p. j4j of tbo •• Moorish news¬ 
paper building at Herald Square.” 

This is too much space to give to tr.fles, but the book is too fine and 
strong to make endurance of such vulgar slips easy. Her characters 
live, and are sharply anil diversely individual. Kouch Holme, t'ce 
"strength of the hills"in humanity, is narrow in hi* religious convic¬ 
tions, and with all his inexorable insistence on right is full of human 
weaknesses, He loves a woman who is another man's wife, and after 
she has confessed to him that her love for her husband is dead, and his 
rugged nature is struggling with pa.ssion fur her. he kisses her on the 
forehead as he leaves. 

After the husband Is killed by a falling tree, and the lady is free, the 
final chapter shows Enoch climbing to the tup of an unknown iiiounta-.n 
in-cause he lias had a dream that he found Alison at the top. He 
actually finds only the rosy Dawn, and he " spoke wUh-great humble¬ 
ness ; • Who shall ascvnil into the hill of the Lord ? He that hath clean 
hands and a clean heart.'" 

In which mystic blur of pure nature, religions aspiration and doubtful 
aim, the book ends. Truly, in wnting a novel, it is not the first step 
that costs. It is the last. 

In conclusion, it is only justice to Miss Wilkinson to accord beany 
praise to a novel which takes its place deservedly among the distin¬ 
guished one* of tile last year. She will achieve yet stronger work. 


ANOTHER GLITTERING ROMANCE OF HENRY 
OF NAVARRE. 

Thf Role or the L'scosgoERi-n. A Romance of tlie (.'ourishlp of 
Hem >'of Navarre and Maria dr Medici, lly Teal Dalton. Cloth, sK x 
7Hin., JJ7PP Price, $1.50. G. W. Dilliagham Compauy. 

M r. DALTON, it is understood, is a very young man, and this, his 
first book, give* evidence that he is a bright and clever one. 
His cleverness, indeed, confront* one before the book is opened, 
for its wrapper reveals that he has had the wit to secure a verdict from 
three of hi* literary friends, all men widely known in letters—General 
Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and lirioth Tarkington. All three 
commend the story, yet the critical 
eye will readily perceive that neither 
of these gentlemen utter* a really 
critical opinion of its merits as a 

One has only to open the book any¬ 
where and glance down one of its 
page* in order to agree with Mr. 

Wallace that the siory ta " animated, 
carefully arranged, dramatic, and 
unusually interesting" ; or with Mr. 

Kilcy that "it 1* an unusiuilly enter, 
taining work " ; or with M r. liooth 
Tarkington that it it " like sitting at a 
good old-fasbioncd drama where all's 
’ well that ends well.'" 

Yet all tliis does not imply that 
Mr. Test Dalton has achieved a great 
work of fiction. There is dash rather than fulness of life or portrayal 
of character. Nobody in the story is stupid nr dull or of every-day 
mould. Whether the speaker be Henry of Navarre, his court jester, or 
bis minister of state, the villainous Duke of .‘savoy, or the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, uncle of Maria dc Medici, they one and all exchange their 
verbal smartness as if their sentences had been cut and polished long 
in advance of the call for them. 

In the construction of his story, too, Mr. Dalton appears to disdain 
verisimilitude in the nuivemenis of his people. He Dimws his whole 
strength into incessant action. Prom the opening of the story on a 
May-day in isw. when Henry, his jester, and Ills prime minister talk 
together on the height* of Vallambrosii. while the French army lay en- 
camped behind them along the Apennine*. and throughout all the sub¬ 
sequent meeting and masqueradings among friends and foes, Henry 
moves amid scenes as impossible as any one of Dumas's impos.sible 
heroes -, and all these scenes culminate in Henry's masquerading os a 
Roman t'arilinal at the court of Tuscany in order to woo ns a peer of 
the church, and a celiholc, the love of the princess Maria de Medici. 

The inhuman villainies of the Duke of Savoy, suitor for the hand of 
Marla di- Medici, and the manner in which he is invariably foiled, be¬ 
come, ere the end t* reached, ludicrous. The story fairly scintillate*, 
but when all is done, and the reader seeks to retain its substance, he 
will be apt to feel that it has soIIIlIiow evaporated. 
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diacotvred a inetiuid by which accap Uecl Idlacanh'd machinrryi 


flnubed article la 

diacutvred a ii 

...MiafUaDd lliell... 

mould of apecMl Muid, pnidu<'ed 
«lTe. Uy tr.l.m,.n.nLl —r.n . 
Aueat rtliri 


-Ilib certain inuTedieolaaod poui^ lo... 

>1 rquaj. in Mrenylb and temper, to rurxlom raatly more expeo 
of llllle Talue i« ImnafurmeJ Into loow capable of hoMloy tbe 
mmenitc coalinRanr the crraleai alrenctbatMltmtcheat hbra. Uke al‘ 

kod anaealioir are aroMn!!'”Carefiilly meaMtred 
>duced Into ibe IkhIIoc man of Uref acrap, and 
‘ “■-" lliequalltlea of Ihe beat tool atrel^ 


of dlrldeiids eaenluatly equal bk Ihe eolire capllalliallon kI tlie < 

, of forty thnuaand alwin-a al par 0 B.OO tIUtr*, ocvr tee 

toy loteiHlIiiK Inrnrtnra ahnuld take iiroinpt action If they deal re I _ 

— j-aaable. All occepb^ auborri^lnna arlll draw t 

I, the Company tiarinK |add retpilar 19 par 


Tbe plant of tba Cnilad fitotea Hleel Company la at Ereratt. 
olmoat within tbe city llmlla of Poaton. In the rrry heart of " 
manufactuntn of New Eni;lan^wlM> are lakina mote and 

Opjkru*a^el mocblnery for^ifew pariin^t aftliln a ahnn'ttlatanca 
Toluable time and frelibta to ihe aieel mll£ of Pennaylnula 

8u |K>|Ntlar baa Jupiter Steel become. Ilutt It la oeceaaarj 
enlaraelhe ptaal P> five timeallapreeent capacity, the main bulli....„ 
beio^lao hundred feel loot 1 ^ one huixlred and thirty feel In 

work for alx montha abend, a /'the moat 
proAlable deecriptlon. The wurka are in cbarxe of Mr. Ewene 
Edwarda, formerly aupeiihlMMlrnt of Ihe ateel caallnx plant of Ibe 
•eii.known Ueoerai Uecirlc Company at Lyon, Maaa, and Mr. 
tarolii A FVnnkllo, until receoiiy auperlutendeiit of Ibe ateel 
inx defiartmmt of the Mldeale Steel Oiropany of Peonaylrr-'- 

_uni at $'iO.OUU.OOa>. Their comlilned and loo(f experience a- 

the company the aalTanlatce of a rarnmmldnatlno of ex|ert laleoL 
Tlie furetan tiateola. now beinn oeKniInled, ahow cniiclunlTely 

- " -tpnny. Of their leoeni offerloa. lo Decern- 

three thouaan^aharee luive^beenatilM'dM 

reaular quarterly dlTldend of 


Tbe*^omp 


- -• atfickholder 

It of alrtaliilnKIbrconndec 
■ear beat frulla lu the lunr c 

....Baud aliarea of stock, and t_.... 

jf Kood mantiraeliirInK land. Hnely loc ,ted and hadi 
water fadllllea. 1 ^ tVkmpany'a nntma are not Muck Ixe 
plain buaieeea men enmKNllii eotabluhlnx wbol la liemlned 
prontable New Eotrlaod Induntry. In which they InrIte you 

raqoeat, they wlU be pleaaed lo aeiid a full pmapectua of tb_ 

with phfltoxrapha and a record of wbat liaa been auoompllalied In thepnat 
am, and aiirh Information aa an luxeator nuiy deafre, and bank refenincai.. 
“ ■ o auhacriptloDa In the order of thefr 


Make alt checks, drafts or money orders 
payable to 


Braden of Tn* L:T-aanv Dim 


lo mention tlie imblicniloi 
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How to Paint 
a House 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Cheap 


Aad Have it Ottaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Loaier aad Coat Lom Than 
the Beet WhHe Lead Paiats. 

>«T«r Ttim, Cmki, OheUu, PmIi or llliten, 
end la Vat Affaotad hy Oaata. | 

rtllr Umplt Colon Propeld to Aay Addnaa 
Abaolatolp Troo. 


a ro<9«, pool or oral* off, and »Mte kad ai 





lenecdaof 


Uaco. 

By Ewtk Wii*hi' 
Ah, from tha mifgard trra c 
How quickly (all thuhuur 
:h of wind 01 


To loo 


uch faci 


Drift of the dead yenr'a barveatlng. 

They clog to-morrow‘a way. 

Yet aerre tu abelter growtha ol bprlng 
Banaalb chair warm decay. 


Or, blaot by pl< 
Sweet • 
Burpriaa 




forgotten Mcent. 

-In February Majfjn, 

The Paths of Death. 

By KAaRir.T Psmcoit SrorroitD, 
Thera are two folda upon the bill. 

And ona la Iona and eery at III - 

Only tbe rnacle of a leaf 

Glees happy sound of lifaand stir. 

And warbles bubbling bright and brief 
Whara tha bird akimt with fearless whirr. 
Or a bee rifling on bis war 
Tha honey from a wtld-roae aprae. 

Soniellutes a soft and summer shower 
Drops gentle tn 
breat 
lanch 

And all is calm and full of pt 
Thera where Che dead hare a 
Within that other placn ol gi 
The wild rains fall, tha wild 
In .vary dusky alley met 
Sad ghosts, who best an aehl 
With anguished longing and 
Kememher that they once w 
Tbe heart gone nut of them. 


eyes with dnst—tbe dead w 
ruined hope and Joyless mil 
and frn upnn tbe earth I 


Re Msl'PK Lniisi 


To love so 


theelegnnt mansian. To nwrt 
purse and at the aame time glee the rich, iaicing. 
prnteiAlug elfaot of a flrsUtlam paint enuaed tbe To folio 

nnnofactnra of Chrrara Faint, and It la tha beat To dn n 

paint for house.fanm or fence; for Interior or eg-1 To keec 
terlorwnrkit has no equal. It Is stnootber.coeeirs And 

more surface, brightenanod preaereea ooloia, la used' 
oa wood. Iron. tin. brick, stoue or tile, and never 
eracka, peels, blisteri oe chalks : It does not fade; It 
nutlaata the beat wbICe lead or any mixed paint, and | 
k covert ao much more surface to the gallon that It la, 
cheaper la the Aral oosu than moat cheap paints. I Racb man. 
The following are a few of tha large users of Carrara Turns on a tin 
Faint. i His full life Ol 

Farmaylvanla R. H. Co.; ruUmaa ralaeo Car Com. Xu brother pli 
paoy I Clilcago Telephone Oompsuiy; Central I'nlon 
TblephnneCompany; Field Museum, Chlosgo; Ken¬ 
wood Club, Chl^o; ClnclanatlSnuChom :0. A E. I. 

R. R Oiu:J>rnverA Rio Qrunda a a; WHIIog- 


IndiTiduaJcani. 

By Wiu.iAia H. Hav.s 


■I. Chimico. 

vs of tl 
ml Stahl, 




To fancy clu£ lit 
SIM ana sionn fences to tin i 
( stately hotels ; from 


[vr citmp oulbul Iding 






city reeklrnce. C 


nanl breaum It lasts longer, _ _ 

eracka, never blisters, never peels, covers 
fare tlian Che higbewt prloed paints and 
than Che cheap nilxeil iMtluCa iliac Injure 
protect. There la but nun raream. It 1 
Carmm Paint Agency. 8S5 Carrara W 
barton. Ohio, and anyone having a hoins 
abonM tend foe SO sample colors, free, of 
paint that baa stood tlie most rigid tests to 

and bear In mind that It Is tbe only paint e .. .- 

facCured that Is bscked by a poalUve guarantee In 
eveey ense. Write to-dny and aare half your |>alnt 
bUialB tha future. 

Banders ot Twm LtrsBaav Dim 


PERSONALS. 

Mrs lasllla Carter and the While Hotue.— 
During a rehearsal of ~Du Barry " In Rs'.cimore, a 
few weeks ago, a white horse was brought on to 
be used to draw the unfortunate beruine's tuDi, 


Mrs, Carter objected becanse i 
rest of Che story is tuld m .1/,-C 

“Tbe horse's disposition wss 
could disturb tala equsnimity, si 

arouiid him bs never moved a 




eyelash. Eight 


LEARN 

TO WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


I EMPLOYED GRADUATES 

I Taaakt'Iksrsaslilr n 


m. 



THE UW 
COMPELS 

you lo support 
)t>ur family whik you are alive. 

tIFE ASSURANCE 
permils you to s^ipport them 
after you are dead. 

Butitonly permits^u 
lo secure this provision while 
youareinj(ood health. 

Hadn't you belter avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can ? 

An Endowment Pblicy 
will not only provide this pro¬ 
tection ifyou die. but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live. 

fWmit ami moiftitt A/hmrmgcoupof. 


Tha Equitable Snclity. Dept. No. s6 
■ an Broadway, Naw Varll, 

llcase send ire infminatlrni ivgjrJ. 

ing .111 tiu1"Wiiiciil liir. 

in»ii«lh.., niaii jcii.Mifjgc 


Id to tBoBtlao tha pubBoattao whan writing to ndvnrtlnm. 


LaOOgle 




























CIRCUIT COURT 
— INSIST ON THC GENUINE 


'3UPPORTER 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


piaroh I, 1902 


PANTASOTE 


LOOK 


piece 18x18 in. for 25c. in Stamp 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 

P, 29 Braulway. New York Gty 


All Dealers or by Mail, 25c. 


A Perfect Shoe Polish In Paste Form. 

caatAplllIU Oiltrtiiilfil L ^**— 


^ooglc 
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[March 1, 1903 






"uj;;fKr.iUS/r.^r.'»TcSi: 





'issassss^^ 

'“sjrsjfs'wr"'"“*'• '“• 




'^oogk 
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CHESS. 

(All comraonkatlona (orthu Oepartacnt tbonld 
ba addrMwd i "CImm Bdtior, LmtBAsr 
DlOErr."] 

Problem 646. 

By J. A, R0». 

From StetdisA Otit PfMtwu. 

Black-Eight Placai. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 



Problem 647. 

By A. TscHEPL’iinw. 
Black—Seven Hecca. 



■ ■ M ■ 


■ ■ « 

.a; 

■ ■■IS 

*■ ■ '«! 

■ sgi: UiM 


'm 

:t; ■ ut 

■ SB ■ 

■ 

■ ■ 


>PSlRPR;Qip4p, 


Tbe Rey. John Owen. 

Bngtiah papera announce the death of tbe Ri 
John Owen, one of the forenioet amateura 
Great Britain. He died abonta fortnight ago. i 
tbe age of 7I. The Ker. Mr. Owen wai born < 
Marebington, Suffordahire, and went to Trinity 
College. Cambridge, waa graduated to itsck took 
hU M.A. degree Ibree yean later, and entered 
Holy Urdera, hU llrat curacy being in Putney. 
Mr. Owen waa then making inch rapid itridea in 
Cheai aa to be inctnded In (he rnnki of the leading 
Eogliab Maatere, ench at Staunton, Bnckia, 
Barnea, Bird, and Boden: and he waa deemed 


lyiadcrafTtai 
n for it. A tr 


Free aad Prepaid 
Ltraeaev Dicnv who oeeda it and 
■ y fWaa/ Sm, Prntrnmt 
I deae a day peifccily curea 
- Kldneya, 


I SAVE 

I RFe S'wat<laetrtltaiM»<tiirllr«drMa<bitan 
I FBEE TRIilL 

■ WRITING *11 •*k"ewt.uJirElkW?* 


INCOME-INCREASING INVESTMENT 

7 PER CENT. TO 20 PER CENT. 

An UnuMial Opportinlly o( Afaulntr Mrrlt InreiUfitton Will Cbsl You Only a Pertatt SUmp 

DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 

''Rehf.rred participating cu.mulative trea- 

hUKT Capital Mock of a clow conwaltnii is oilcred at o.tr FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
With whicli lo handle RAPIDI Y INCREASING BUSInILss 

INVESTMENT; NOT SPECUUTION 

TIk t*usiness is not an expetiment, but is old ami well esfabUshed. It is orcanized on 
sound, logknl, business principles, and is managed by business men of high standing and 
great expencnce, " 

^ . BASIS OF VALUE 

The CtpHal Slock is based on—VALUABLE REAL ESTATE; LARGE MODERN 
VALUABLE PRODUCT; an UNLIMITED SUR. 
favorable LOCATION jii THE WORLD; CHEAP- 
^T and MOST CONVENIENT transportation; a great present and an incieasingly greater 
future. ALL WITHIN 11 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY HALL. ^ 

The pemianenl incre,-isirig success of thb business will be but a logical and natural result 
of the unusually favorable natural conditions in whidt It is foumled. 

interest rales PERSONS OF MODERATE 
ENTERp”lSK ADEQUATE INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 

In the most rutural course of events this stock now offcTed at par should not only 
produce constantly increasing large dividend returns, but shmild soon become worth 
several liiiics its par value. 

Frr full mnd in/rrwNilin, unj mmmn 



AGENTS WAJITEO^ 



Ivers^Pond 

PIANOS. 

Tht Smatt Grand, 

A BOVE we show our laiesi triumph —a 
diminutive grand piano. Taking but little 
mom room or moitey lhan an upright, it bat, by 
an ingenious arrangement, strings ox long and t 
•oundbowd aa large as many big grands. A 
remarkable volume and purity of tone results. 
Your old piano will help |mtchase one of these 
beautiful instruments. We invite conespondenee. 

HOW TO BUY. 

PiMd PkanoftoatTuIu our nsk. H theptaibofoiUiojitrMr, 
DusalS!? TO’lCfcri'Ke”'SMI we ^ 

CMjUogue (lre«)p toweu pmn mmI cjipuun our 

UAUIUK MBW AM nlmmaf *TV«. ... ^ 


limA PMd Run Co., 121 Bojitton SL,Bosteii, Mts& 



Niarly ^ 1 % of iho Prloo Savod DIgost 
lloadors on a Choloo Library Sot 

$e Special to $4 CA 
® DIaeet Readera WiUU 


Taine’s History of 
English Literature 

By H. A. TAINE 


Here la no mere summary of facts, for the 
masterly author goes behind the facta and 
gives the reader a searching and richly ti 
strective explanation of the reasons an 
conditions for every important event. Taine 
^ves hli readers the psychology of the Eng¬ 
lish people as interpreted In tneir life and 
liierature since the earliest days, 
if. srul* la vMrf, ptetwn 

-vf. if# rtoaaafc iA AP braliatMt 

tif»fH#w"- ‘ - - - 

TTie recutar price of edition 
* ■ reader! lor onljr Ij.j 

m andlt^AMOAOi till paid 


MW brfIliWMCW IT 
*» £VtryWope«<a»« 


7 A! W.i 4 U«t.. 2 <ew York Cttf. 

Odutifmn i t liMMrt jotUPAMcUlolfarof U»e Siknu^ 
art of TkAna'a H \moty of Eovti^ Uiarmlura to Uran* 
yrm will ivad rwa ibe work ai ofbce. 1 aertw to p«hjr 
^^tyOaiy^ty a#) la aiuaUIr tiiWaliMnla of |11111 


A. Wessels Conpany,7-9W.I8thSt.,N.Y. 


Besdiiia of The LmaaaT Diobst otw asked to msntlon the nabMcalloii whso wrltbut t* sdvertlsem. 
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S' 

Uteelpens 

Are ttiB Best 

I Pei 


IF 

YOU 

WISH 

TO 

TRY 

THEM 


Wiling 

•nniplr card 12 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway. NEW YORK 




THIS AUTOGRAPH‘IS N6V£R ON 

A POOR 8 MADe-RO- 

AND 

FROM A ^ 

OMS. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 



h): to h* «n»or ths uppoocolt uf the Aineii- 
lAFer Morphy during the latter'* memoraiile 
to l.oDdoa in ■•jt. He played a >erle> of fuar 
w with that youthful genium winning onei 
a a atibaeqnrnt aerie* nf live game*, Murphy 
concediog the odd* of Hawn and move, Mr. Owen 
two but did not win a game. In the lamou* 
Hrltiab Cheu-Aiiaocuiiinn Tournanitnl In llirm- 
ingham, in ■$$«, He wun the firit twn round*, but 
o the lioal round to Lowenthal. In i«6o he 
I oven game* with the renowned Auatrian 
expert, Kniixh, each winning lour game*. Owen 
a type of the aturdy liogiUhman of the old 
icbooi, and will alwur* be remembered e* an *T> 
dent devote* of the game and a chivalrou* op- 
ponenL—r*eA'«», New York. 

The Monte Carlo Tourney. 

The (coring of Draw* in Ihe Mont* Carlo 
'ourney I* ** follows: For the flrat Draw each 
player is scored If of a point. The gam* is then 
replayed for the other K point, and If the accond 
I Is drawn, each player win* an additional Jf 
point, making the score lor that game U poiot 
! but if one player win* when Ihe dfawn 
gam* is replayed, the win i« scored the reniaioing 
iDt. making hi* total score for that gam* Jf. 


kluocsy.! 

lanow.ki.^ 

Piilsbiiry.S 

Uatshafi.y I 




4ii .Morioiwr. 

Ul-KStlt'KG, 


P-K 4 


P-K 




sKt-K B j D-K « liB Kluq P<-R « 

^ . . " 

A’o/rr iy timil A'rxrrav i» Tkf Sortk Amrritont 
HuUJtifhij 

<a) A variation introduced by Mr. A. K. Robin- 
an. of Philadelphia The play Is quii* satisfnct- 
ry, end hea been repeatedly adopted by Cham- 


[MiircU 1. im 

FRIED ONIONS 

Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 

It Isa mailer of history Ibel Napoleon w«> a gour¬ 
mand, an Inordinate lover of the guod lliingx uf the 
lalile, and hislury furtlirr records that bta favorite 
disti was fried onloas; hi* itealh from cai cvr of 
stomach It la. claimed aiao, waatwobahty cau*e<l from 
hM exccselve Indnigenc* of this fandnrw 
odorous vegeUble. 





be dlfllcnJt lo find a inore mdlgiKiiiile 
article tiuut fried onions, and to inauy peopk- ilwy 
are simply puiaou. but the union dues nut aland alone 
III tbta nupect, Aoy arlli-le of food that U not tlier- 
uugbly dlgesled becvMlie* a auuive of dUenne and d • 
comfort uhellMTll lie frinl onion* or beefWntk 
The re**oii why any wholeaome fund I* not i.ruiupt- 
ly dlgeoied I* beenusn tile slooiach irn'k* some iin- 
portaut element of dIgeetkMi, «c>ine slotnacha lark 
peptone, olhen are dellcMnt In gastric Juice, sUU 
Ollier* lack bydrocliioric acid. 

The nna thing uec-eiwuy to do In aoy cmient poor 
dlgeatkin t* to supply tl>o>« etemefiu of dlgvaiiua 
which the stoniarh lacks, and bolliiiig doe* Ihi* w> 
iboruugliiy and safety a* Stuart's ttyspepola Tablet* 
Dr. Richardsoa In writing a Ihesia on treatment of 
dyapepela and tndlgivulon, ctnaes hla rrmari* by asy- 
Ing, “ for those suffering from acid dyspepaia. abowa 
orP-QKty sour, wajery rt*lags,ar for flaluteDt dya|>rpeia 


(c) White plans a Klng's-side attack, at 

front getting his Queen to the King's aide. 

(d) Kt-Q s, fallowed eventually by Kt x B, 
might have saved the gam*. The move aeitcisd 
givea White a speedy win. 

(*) B—B ) would hev* been answered with Kt- 
Kl j. while Kt-B j would not have been aaliafac- 
lory on ec-count of I'-Q ; and Kt—Ki f, or H K 4 
and Kt—Kt %. The play aeircted la answered bril¬ 
liantly with B X Kt P. to be followed by Q z I* ch 
and Kt—Kt y, Black beiag placed into a mating 



Pears’ 

All sorts of people use it, 
all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 
soap. Established 1789. 


Bold all over the srorld. 


Ilia safest treatment It to lake oti 
or two of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets after esc 
meal. I advise them because they coolain ao ham 
ful drugs, but 


pepala nml ImllgesUon can bare no effect »lislev 
Id actively digenliug the fuod. end lo call any 
catliarilc medicine a cur* fur Indlgeetlon I* a mis- 
Every druggist In the United Riate* and Cnnauta 
sella IHuari'a llyspetsds Tablet*, and they arv not 
only the safest and most succeiHirul. but the muat 
scleDllfta of any treatment tor Indigeatlun and 


Beaderi of Tn LmnsKT Dioig 


aotlon the pubUcalton wbeo writing 



Send No Money 

SSSSSiS 

•oaZOTUlBUARANTtf 


IsoM^w2tidroI,*n‘OsaM BaZi xidf 
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— J^eley 


alcohol, It 

Opium, 

1 ODACCO •' 

Usings, irxtt 


1 lie Late FRANC ns E WILLARD, 


ChrUtUn Teaiprfancc I'nivn. mhI : 

The Kecley Cure discovered by 
Dr. Leslie E. Kecley, til Illinois, 
has strongly reinforerd the cause 
of moral suasion for the man who 
drinks. ... I had known the 
Keeley Cure long before it was 
generally known to the world, 
and recommended it, and have 
taken occasion often to endorse it. 


trulmtnl, tat tneft «/ It* itcct**, teat Of* 
t* eat t/Itt lattIWIItt* mttmtt. 

AIIUKKSS THK I.SsTtTl'TIC >EARl:!>T VOII. 


' fy Hr. U,Ut i K»Ur. mtHtJa,^a tfftKttitt. 


1877 F0F^2S years I»02 

cKncer 



Tf'MrlR^ .... ,__ „ 

DRS. W.*E.^BnOWN ASON, i,.^ m«. 



Mrs. Potter’s 

WALNUT JUICE 

HAIR 

stain 


An 4 djM. A pMcallATaiitl ulfARinir n^lurnof 
r<i4Mii !• tbikt tfift tiAif retain* tha coinriiiir iiiorb 
«niMr tbao hr any m4 Ib roMlafiUr iniprtiTina 
fhilo 11 If iiffd. HfiifffrlKin «;i»r»tl«d. M.iM u, 
ronr adsirrw) on rmtrli>%o( $1, Wril® tor hrmklM. 

Mr*. t*»tUr. innUrwiAB K’Id’c, t'Ualaaail, Okl*. 


misiijviiB 


^jStSruSi 

B«d«n ot Tu LmuBT 


DEAF 

The 3IorIi’y I'air-tlriini make* up for 
all dcficiendi* of the iinpaiicd natuial ear. 
Kntircly diflrrent from any oilier devire. No 
drugA. No wire, rubber, melal nor glass. Iii- 
visililo, l■olllrortllhll‘, safe. Ailj tisteil 
hy niiy one. 

for itU by leading druggiitt. 

If yonrt daetn't halt tkem, trrite for keekht, 

THE MORLEY CO.MPANV, Dept. R. 

19 South loth Street, - Philadelphia 

Thompson’s Eys Wator 


Is Your Lducatior\ 
Deficient In this 
Respect? 


tain generally 


well educated 
man mn»t fulltl. He must have a fairly 
clear idea of the biatory of liu own and other 
lands, lie must speak and write correct 
English and, without question, he must 
be familiar with the masterpiece.s of das. 
sical literature. They are the bracon iighis 
which show us how the greaiesl thinkers 
have molded the liest thought down through 
the centuries. 

“ Oh, yes," you say. “ this knowledge I 
would dearly like to possess, hut I haven’t 
the time." 

This is an error on your pan. The ha.slest 
man may have for hU associates the might¬ 
iest brains and hearts of ancient Creece and 
Rome, of Oertnany and Erancr, if he owns 
a set of "Wilkinson’s Foreign Claxsics in 
English," With these delightful volumes 
only two hours of reading e.ich week (or a 
year will enable you to become familiar with 
all of the really great chcHskii. 1 >o not let ihe 
jMessute of daily duties permit your educa¬ 
tion to be dwarfed in this res[m't when so 
slight an expenditure of lime will bring you 
in touch with the geniuses of all ages .Send 
for prospectus and terms. I'unk ,V W'a<; 
NAU-S CostPAKY, Publishers, New Vdtk. 


"J’d etety jierson mho is interested we wish 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

HOME VIEWS OF TILLMAN AND McLAURIN. 

N O more scTcre condomnation of the .South Carolina Senators 
appears anywhere than that to be found in the papers of 
their own Stale and of their own party. Both nrc considered 
worthy of the censure adniinistored to them by the Senate; but 
Senator Tillman i.s given most of the blame. Every move he 
has matte in the affair has seemed to make his case worse. The 
tight itself was con* 
sidcred a disgrace to 
the Stnte, but Sena¬ 
tor Tillman's explan¬ 
ation of it in a news¬ 
paper interview is 
regarded in South 
Carolina as making 
him ridiculous. Ilis 
apology to the Sen¬ 
ate aroused si ill fur¬ 
ther the wrath of the 
South Carolina pa¬ 
pers. and his hand¬ 
ling of the While 
House dinner inei- 
dent is regarded as 
putting him com¬ 
pletely in the wrong. 
Tho acciiunt of the 
tight and tho causes 
that le<l up to it was 
given ill these col¬ 
umns last week. After the Sennte had adjudged the two Sen¬ 
ators in contempt for their conduct, the President conveyed in- 
fiirmalioa to Senator Tillman, by another Ucmtieralic Sen.-itor, 
that it wonld be desirable for Tillman, tinder the circumstnnees, 
to withdraw liis acceptance of the invitation. The Senator de¬ 
clined to do so. and the President theruU|jon withdrew the Invi¬ 
tation. Senator Tillnmn's nephew, lieutenant-governor of South 
C-irolina. then withdrew an invitation previously sent the Presi¬ 
dent to oflicialo at tho presentation of a sworil to a cavalry major 
in South Carolina. The major, in his turn, resents the action 
of the licutcnant-govemor, and declines now to accept the sword. 


•Senator Tillman, it will be recalled, accused Senator Mcl.nu- 
rin of trading his vote for the Philippine treaty in return for the 
federal p.-uronago in South Carolina. Senator McLaurin de¬ 
clared that the charge was "a wilful, malicious, and ilelibcrato 
lie." and then Senator Tillman attacked his colleague. "South 
Carolina," observes 
the Columbia .SAr/^, 

" lias the pniud dis¬ 
tinction of ]>tisscss- 
iiig the only two 
I'niteil States Sena¬ 
tors who have over 
engager! in a ptiiicb- 
ing and clawing 
match upon tlic floor 
of the most dignitied 
legislative bo<Iy on 
earth." The name 
paper remarks; 

"There arc two 
things about this 
Senate ' scrap ’ that 
we do not under¬ 
stand ; The first is 
why Senator .Mc- 
Laurin should turn 
'pale tn the lips ' nnd 
' tremble with emo¬ 
tion ‘ and denounce 
on Ihe floor of an august Senate as ‘a wilful and deliberate lie" 
a charge which has been made against him so often on the free 
forum of his own State and among a somewhat pugnacious pop* 
ulaee without his receiving it in any such manner. The second 
is why Senator Tillman should develop a ' tiger-like fer<x;ity • in 
the Senate at being called a liar when in time past he has re- 
I>catcdly Bcccpted that epithet on the South Carolina stump with 
the gentle meekness of a lamb or the lofty, serene reiKtse of a 
statesman. Surely Senator ^fel-aurin knows that his colleague 
has repeatedly charged him in .South Carolina with selling out 
to the Republican party for the federal patronage—yet be now 
treats that charge as if it were a new and sudden afl:ront to be 
resented instantly, even to the destruction of the dignity of the 
Senate. And surely Senator Tillman remembers—to tempt his 
memory no farther—that when he was from twelve to fourteen 
years j-outiger anil when tho WibkI ran more hotly in his veins he 
failed tp jump with the fciociiy of a tiger on the two newspaper 
men nibo to his faceenlled him n liar—one at Blaekville In tSS8 
and the other at .Marion in 1890. What is there in the atmosphero 
of the United States Senate that inspire.s our Senators to a sensi¬ 
tiveness and an aggressiveness not iialtiral to them at home?" 

In his defense in a newspaper interview, referred to above. 
Senator Tillman said he acted under "the old Aiiglo-Sa.xon rule 
of eousiileriiig the lie direct as the first hlow,” and he declared 
further that "no man could hold up his head in ilecciit society 
should he. Iieiiig near enough to answer the lie with a hlow. not 
give it." S/ii/r recalls to the Senator's mind the ocensious 
when he has not followed this rule, and hints that If tho White 
House dinner to Prince Henry was "decent society." then tho 
Senator barred himself out by his own atlenipt at justification. 
The Charleston /‘rr/ says of the dinner incident: 

“It is very cle.sr that Tillman has lost his head in this wholo 
affair. His action in the matter of the invitation was a serious 
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blunder in whatever light It may be regarded, aeide from the 
considcrution of decency, which probably will not concern him 
much. Had he allowed the President to remove his name from 
the invitation list without protest, the whole incident might h.tvo 
cscniH-tl public notice, or. if ho bad wished to, he might have cx- 
(doited it and made some rude capital of it among his uncouth 
followers. He could have said (hat the President had hcen dis- 
courtcons to him and that he was glad this had relieved him of 
the necessity which his position placutl upon liini of dining at the 
same table which had served Uookcr Washington and with the 
'* Little IJiitcbnian.' representative of a military empire, his chief 
abhorrence. That would have been very cheap stuff, but it 
would have served Tillman's purpose. But now he can't use it. 
Me gave the most positive evidence of his desire to attend the 
White House dinner, and in this ho doubtless was sincere, fur 


like most of the loudest ranters against royally and its ways, he 
‘dearly loves a lord,’ and would have been in a heaven of ha)>> 
pincss to dine with (he Hobeusollern prince. And in liis eager¬ 
ness he pushed his desire so hard that be will not be able to tell 
his constituents that he was glad to he relieved of (lie disagree¬ 
able duty of diiiiog at the White House, and some of them may 
ask him how it is be w'as so anxious to cat with the President 
and the Prince." 

And his apology is considered still worse. The Cbarlcstoa 
.Wwj ii/u/ Courier handles it as follows; 

"Senator Tillman's 'a|»]ogy‘ to the Senate on Saturday for 
his disgraceful conduct was even worse than bis offense against 
all decency and good order. His plea (bat *I have never had 
any legislative exjierience when I came here, and my previous 



suooisrtOK roR me rTreRrsisiteNT or crince iieskv. 

Wbj Dot poll olT a TUtmso-McLaui io Seoatoriiit Duel i 

—Tkr Ckuaicv RttO’^-ff'raU, 


SOUTH CAROLINA SENATORS IN QUIP AND 
CARTOON. 

Tiixmax might try silling io al the molhers' congress.—TSe VAieago 

Axo now Tk* Congrntlfnitl Retort a sporting editor.—Tir Wash- 

That proposed Secretary of Pliyaical Collure could be utilised ia tha 
.Senate as referee.- The Si. /jrais I'asS-Desfalek. 

T11.I.USX aod McLauriu might do ii great Iraaineaa by aparring a few 
round! at IheLharlestub fair.—/Sr Rtil.hierg Ttsatt. 

Till RE have been reaanos lately why the Senate's chaplain shostd' be 
deaf as well as blind.— The Si. Ij>me Olate-pessuKral. 

The occasion seems to jnstifr another remark from the goeeraor of 
North Carolina to the governor of boaiH Carollha.—r*r ChKago Tttaua*. 

It aeems ns if such a clever dodger aa Senalor JfcLaorin haa proved him. 
seif to be In other mattars, should hues been sbla to side-step.—Tie Drireit 
Free Press. 

“I-M tha Senate, of course, they always adhere to partlamenlary rulea* 
•honiellmes, and sometimes to Marqnis of Qoe«nsbory.--r*e PhtiaJei. 
fiu Press. 

WilAT a terrible pnnishment will be meted out to farmer Ban Tillman if 
the Senate should continue In Its decision not to permit him to speak. -7 he 
JaeksomtUe Times-Vnian. 

It will be quite Impossible (or Seoalor Tillman to make people believe 
that he staved away front the White House because of the Booker Wash¬ 
ington incident.- 7 ite UeveiaaJ Plasm Oeaier. 

Fifth round-Senamr Mcl.anrln ted with his left, but fell short. Sena¬ 
tor Tlllnien hooked with his right oo the jaw and followed this with a 
Short-arm Jolt to the solar plexus. MeUinrIn went down and took tha 
count. The president of Hie Senate here iniarfered and declared the bout 
a draw and all belt off. Scnatoruit dignity waa thni fully mainlnioed— 
The St. Lomit tilthe-Desssocral. 



Tllr, PCXIbllHENT WHIT.Il FIT THE CHIME. 

— The PhttaJelkha Record. 
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«ervicc as governor of South Carolina for four years bad unfitted 
me in a measure to enter this august assembly with that dignity 
and regard, proper regard 1 will say, for its traditions and habits 
and rules that is desirable,* was a refiection uisin the traditions 
and habits and rules of the people of this State. There is noth* 
ing in the office of governor of South Carolina to encourage the 
manners of the prise ring, and we ho|)e the better sentiment of 
Uie country will acquit the people of bis Slate of any sympathy 
with the brutal exhibition made by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina and his colleague on Saturday. The State can 
not escape responsibility, of course, for the miserable affair, but 
it can at least express sincere regret that it should have been so 
disgraced by its representatives and hope that the rest of the 
world will pity if it can not forgive.” 

The same paper says of Senator McLaurin: 

“ The conduct of Senator McLaurin was utterly without excuse. 
His language in the Senate was an insult to that Itody and dis* 
:graceful to himself. He must have known that it would make a 
'sensation ' at least, if it did not result in a resort to violence ; 
.and common respect for himself, for his State, and for the Senate 
-should have influenced him not to give occasion of offense. It 
would be better for the State and for public decency if the coun¬ 
try could be spared the humiliation of being represented by men 
who can not control themselves. 

“No punishment that the Senate could inflict U|x>n the South 
-Carolina Senators would be too severe for their outrageous con* 
■duct." 

The other papers of the South handle the two Senators inmneh 
the same fashion. The Raleigh A'fws amlOitfrvrr thinks that 
"both sbonid resign." and Mr. Watterson. editor of the Louis* 
viile Couritr-JvurHal, says In an interview; “If I were in the 
Senate I would vote to throw both of them out.” The Nashville 
.Wtor calls the behavior of the Senators “deplorable," and the 
New Orleanscalis It •'ruffianly." The New Orleans 
mates says the affairs “ has shocked and shamed the witole coun¬ 
try." The Houston Post-cMs the two men “brawlers and bul¬ 
lies," and the St. Louis Posl-Dhpaick culls them “hoodlums." 
"There can be invented no explanation," believes the New Or¬ 
leans Times-Demoetat, “that will even in the least degree ex- 
tennate the unbecoming behavior of either of the offenders." 

In spite of the charge that Senator McLaurin has turned trai¬ 
tor to his party, the Democratic papers of the South, in discuss¬ 
ing this matter, do not a|>pear to give much weight or attention 
to that phase of it. There is not only no disposition to blame 
McLaurin more than Tillman, but many pa|)ers show a disposi¬ 
tion to confihe their crithrisin to the latteiC Savs'tbe Meihphis 
Commercial Appeal: “The responsibility for the recent fight in 
the Senate rests entirely with Senator Tillman. His claim that 
the lie was the first blow is entirely wrong. When he accused 
Senator McLaurin, In the latter's absence, of having been cor¬ 
ruptly influenced in bis vote on the Spanisb-American treaty be 
delivered the first blow." And the Atlanta Journal “It 

must be admitted that the senior Senator from that State has by 
his unceasing bitter attacks on everything and everybody, but 
more especially upon his colleague McLaurin, invited some such 
treatment as was accorded him Satunlay." 

" He is a clown and a bully," thinks the Richmond Times, and 
the Raleigh 7ia*rr regards him as "an absolute disgrace to the 
whole nation," and “a daby reproach to Soiilh Candina with her 
glorious past" The Mpeon Telegraph says that his tirades 
"excite disgust,” and he “ought to be expelled." 

The Baltimore Sun says, however: 

" It is not the slugging Senator who is a menace to onr civilisa¬ 
tion. It Is the Senator who obtains admission to that body by 
the profligate nse of money: who debauches tiie conscience of 
voters by buying political preferment. Men have held scats in 
the Senate against whom charges of bribery and corruption were 
filed. Men have been Senators who were charged with offenses 
which, if true, should have barred them from the society of hon¬ 
est men. Statesmen of this type have pios|>ered to an amaxing 


degree, and have been high in the counsels of their party. The 
critics of 'plantation manners' have fawned ujion them and 
toadied to them. « It i.s these producU of modern civilisation who 
have done more in a decade to lower the moral tone of ixilitics 
and to undermine confidence in our institutions than the men 
with' plantation manners ’ have done in acentury and a quarter." 


GERMANY DRiFTING OUR WAY. 


W 


OLP VON SClllERBRANl), a German correspondent of 
American newspapers, who was ex|>elled from Prussia 


by the police not long ago for his writings, now credits the Em- 


lieror with the pur|iosc of deserting the Triple Alliance and 


cultivating closer relations with Great Britain and the United 


States. "The 
Kaiser's advances 
during the last few 
years both to this 
country and to 
England, of which 
the mission of his 
brother. Prince 
Henry, is but tlie 
latest and most 
striking iilustra 
tion," declares Von 
Schlerbrand, in 
The Sorth Amer¬ 
ican Pevie^’, 
“clearly {loint out 
the direction which 
he means to give 
to Germany's for¬ 
eign policy in the 
near future." Aus¬ 
tria entered the 



Triple Alliance, it appears, fur fear of Russia ; Italy, for fear of 
Prance; but now Austria is more fnendly to Russia than to 


Germany, and the good feeling between Franco and Italy is 
the talk of Europe, So “the Dreibund is crumbling before our 
very eyes." Mr. von Schierbrand goes on to say: 


" Now. as to England, the anomaly is presented that, while 
the German Emperor and lii;f Government are anxious to tighten 
the political affiliations with that country, and while, particn- 
larly, the Kaiser's strong sym]iathies and desires go out in that 
direction, the overwhelming public opinion of Germany is averse 
to this. . . . Rut, while ail this is true, it does not mean that a 
foreign policy friendly to England is im|]ossible in Germany, 
even at this moment, for the Kaiser practically shapes her for¬ 
eign policy. The imiierial chancellors since Bismarck's retire¬ 
ment have, virtually, merely earned out their imperial ma.ster's 
behests, and have vouchsafed only that measure of explanation 
to the Reichstag and Biindesratb, fur the steps taken or decided 
upon in Germany's relations with other countries, which they 
saw fit and considered safe. It is idle to discuss here the ques¬ 
tion wlictl^er this is iu strict consonance with the constitutioii of 
the empire. Certain it is. that, such has lieeii the unvarying 
practise since the Kaiser, twelve years ago, took hold of the 
helm himself and bceame, to use Bismarck's expression, his 
own cbnnyelior. And that the Kaiser is strongiy in favor of an 
Anglophile foreign |Ki|icy there is not tiie shadow of a doubt. 

“As to the United State.s, things in a measure are similar. 
When the war with S|>ain broke out, in the spring of iBgfi. the 
German people violently, and almost altogether for sentimental 
reasoiK, sided with Spain. The German Government, how¬ 
ever, took a consistently friendly attitude toward the United 
Sutes—a fact which recent publications have brought out 
clearly. , . . The Kaiser is, after all, Bismarck's pupil, and as 
such he considers concrete facts as of paramount ini|iortance. 
He quickly came to see that the United States was bound to bo 
victorious, that Spain represented a lost cause, and that the 
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Unitcil States would emerge from the war mucli stronger ami 
more ambitieus than ever, and become a now and leading faetor 
in the process of reshaping tlie world. He saw clearly that Ger¬ 
many's interests hade her remain the best of friends with the 
United States; and, once he had recogniie<l this, he frankly and 
without reserve aecepted the new situation, and sha)>ed his pol¬ 
icy uccordingir. The relentless force of higie told him that the 
eloser Germany’s relations became with the great American re¬ 
public the better 
chance wen Id there 
be for a friendly 
understanding 
with it at all those 
points where its 
new political or 
commercial inter¬ 
ests might clash 
with these of Ger¬ 
many. His fore¬ 
sight has since 
been proven true 
in the settlement 
of the Samoa diffi¬ 
culty, in the ac¬ 
quisition of the 
Carolines, and 
during the recent 
troubles in China. 

"In his political 
calculations he 
took into account 
FsiscE HENRY EMuvs Till: rREEDOM OF Tilt {he policy of ex- 
-Harf^s nwtty. P*tisi«« which 
the dominant 

party in this country stands committeil, and he has since 
given adherence to the American definition of the Monroe 
Hoctrine. Is he sincere in this? Has Germany absolutely 
relinquished those old, but never mere than half formed, 
designs upon West Indian and South American territory? 
Lioes Germany consider herself bound, under all circum¬ 
stances. to abide by that interpretation of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine which rests, not so much upon the vigorous yet withal 
conservative enunciation quite recently made by President 
Roosevelt, as upon that somewhat haiy yet tangible and more 
far-reaching idea of Jt held by the larger half of the American 
people? Time atone will show. At any rate, neither the Kaiser 
nor the German Guvornment, nor the even more imi>ortailt pub¬ 
lic opinion of Germany, any longer defines the Monroe Doctrine 
as Bismarck did in my hearing on May s6, 1898 (two months be¬ 
fore his death), as ' a species ef arrogance peculiarly American 


and quite inexcusable.’ True, the Pan-Gcrmans and the coin- 
iiial enthusiasts in Germany continue to rail against tins‘species 
of arrogance ’: and in a late issue of the leading German colo¬ 
nial organ, the Koionialt '/.eitschrift. Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid de¬ 
claims against it and against the alleged, unholy designs of the 
United States u|>on South and Central America, and calls U]M>n 
Count von Billow to quicken the pace of German colonixatioD in 
South Brazil and Argentina. But he and his kind de not influ¬ 
ence the German foreign policy. There is no manner of doubt 
that Germany—Kaiser, Government, aud people—is at present 
honestly desirous of close aud friendly relations with the United 
States." 


ENTERTAINING ROYALTY. 

P RINCK HENRY’S career around the country has failed 
to bring out much in the newspapers except photographs 
and descriptive accounts. Very little of a controversial nature 
has appeared. The Iriih Wortd, which objects strenuously to 
sending any representative to the coronal km of a British king, 
expresses a hearty welcome to the German prince ; and the New 
York Journal, which publishes a German editien, takes a simi¬ 
lar attitude on both subjects. The gala concert at the Metnv 
politan Opera Heuse in New York City, it will be remembered, 
producctl a lack of harmony among the box-holders, and its 
course was marked by discords until its close. The German ar¬ 
tists were placed first on the program, hut the Prince did not 
arrive until they had finished. He left l>efore the concert was 
concluiled, and ene ef the soleists in consequence refused to go 
on, thus making a break In the program ; and when the orches¬ 
tra reached the climax of " Tlic Star-Spangled Banner," the house 
was almost empty. Te some minds, however, the concert was 
more important ns a society, than as a musical, event; but even 
from this aspect, the metropolitan press present the most aston¬ 
ishing differences of opinion. 

Tkr Tribunr, for instance, says that Mrs. Cornelius Vander¬ 
bilt, Jr., “wore a dress of white satin," Tkt Timrs says she’’was 
in light pink," and according to Tht Herald she were gray. 
Mrs. Mackay. we are told by Ike Timei, was "without a .single 
jewel," while Ike Journal found that her gown was "embroi¬ 
dered with diamends." Mrs. Ormo Wilson was "in primrose," 
or wearing "a very delicate shade of blue satin," according to 
The Jimee and Tke Herald, respectively. In box 19 was either 
Mrs. Burby, Mrs. Barbey. or Mrs. Barney, and in box 20 was 
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Mrs. Wbitetaw Reid, who was in "rose color “ when seen by The 
Timet reporter, and in "Nile green " when seen by The Jlera/J 
representative. Mrs. Hives's gown was niauvo. maize, or lilac, 
and other gowns were the color of currants or ro-ses, or simply 
red, according to the state of the re]iortcr’B vocabulary at the 
lime. Mr. Hitchcock, who had objected at first to giving up his 
box to the Prince, was in the Adrian Iselin box. Mrs. Ilitch- 
cock wore white satin (Tribune and Journai) or canary-colored 
satin trimmed with black velvet (Herald'), Thf iUraUrs rejv 
resentative seems to describe the whole situation when he says 
that the display was "bewildering almost beyond description." 
The collection of the jewelry statistics was also no light ta.sk. 
Confining our researches to The HerahCs list, winch makes no 
pretense at completeness, it appears that there were thirteen 
diamond necklaces present, ten diamond tiaras, six diamond 
collars, four crowns, three ropes of diamonds, one diamond 
stomacher, one mass of diamonds covering the front of a cor* 
sago, two brooches, one chain, one row of diamond stars, and 
twenty-two other diamond ornaments, besides diamond |>ondants 
galore. The diamonds worn by the ladies not mentioned in the 
list must be left to the imagination, and jewels of other kinds cut 
no figure. 

The otherentertainments, dinners, speeches, sight-seeing trips, 
etc., have beeu no less successful. A eorresjiondent of the New 
York Evening Post, however, expresses the opinion that Prince 
Henry, in all this whirl of hospitality, will not see the real life 
of the American people. esj>eciully as experienced in the me¬ 
tropolis. Ho says: 

“No vision of the beauty of Hoboken as seen from a ram¬ 
shackle cab will burst upon Priuco Henry’s eyes at the moderate 
cost of five dollars to his hotel. Prince Henry will not l>e per¬ 
mitted to risk his life with the rest of us surging mortals at the 
Brooklyn Bridge, nor will bo bo jabbed in the ribs by a worn-out 
nervous street-car conductor, and told to ’step lively.' as he 
frantically makes his way amid a clinging, surging throng of 
women, children, Italian workmen, and colored washerwomen, 
hanging onto the straps, and swaying to and. fro as the car stops 
to permit six more to squeeze onto the platform. Not for the 
Prince will be the true delight of a luncheon at a counter on 
American pic, nor will be be permitted to find his way along the 
street amid the expcctorntions of the common erowd. Tho true 
joy of standing all the way from Rector Street to Harlem on the 
elevated road is only tborunghly tastetl by one who dues so day 
after day, as tho Prince can hardly be expected to do. What is 
even the likelihood of his becoming well acquainted with the hid- 
eonsly desolate waste of brick, unrelieved by tiny pretense of 
beauty or even common cleanliness, which men call Brooklyn? 
For him there will be none of the delights of a 'bargain sale' at 
a great department store, with thousands of high-voiced, push¬ 
ing women in the wildest adornment of extravagance without 
taste walking all over him as they rush the weary shop-girls for 
tho things they do not buy. 

■’If the Prince is really to see America he ought to be induced 
to take a trip on a New England railroad without a parlor-car- 
He should get au idea of tlio comfort of American traveling as' 
ho creeps along from five o’clock in the morning until half-pnsi 
two in the afternoon to cover one hundred and fifty-three miles 
without anything to cat. In such a car he would really see 
American life (and smell it). Books and jiapers would be piled 
up on his knees. Babies would cry, ehildrcn spill water all down 
the aisle, as tliey he1p«Kl themselves to the water and supplied 
their companions. The fragrance of oil, oranges, nud peanuts 
would minister to his sense of smell, while the train ‘hand* 
sweetly bawled the stations In Itis ear, ami tho conductor woke 
him whenever he napped to punch his ticket. These things, 
again alas! Prince Henry will nut see, but they are a largo part 
of American life. lie will only gaze uptin environment prepared 
for him. The glitter of our gilded ' four hundred' will dazzle liis 
eyes. The barbaric splendor of the feudalism of wealth will be 
unfolded before him. But ho will not really see America. In¬ 
deed, there are Americans who have really never seen their own 
land, and some of these are the very ones who will try to per¬ 
suade Prince Henry that bo is really examining our life and our 
land while he is among us." 


THE PROPOSED CONCESSION TO CUBA. 
■’HE daily papers that have liecn advwating tariff favors for 
Cuba show anything but pleasure at the ways and means 
committee's plan for a twcnty-pcr-cent, cut in duties. The New 
York Sun says the cut is "manifestly insufficient," and tho New 
York Times calls it “mean and niggardly." The proposed meas¬ 
ure provides that the President and Senate conclude a reciprxicity 
treaty with the new Cuban Goveminent upon a basis of a iwctily- 
per-cent. tariff re¬ 
duction on all prod- 
nets [lassiiig be¬ 
tween the two 
countries. Cuba, 
meaD w hiIc. to adopt 
tho immigration 
lawsof this Govern- 
mcnl. "The ini- 
migration clause," 
explains tho Pitts¬ 
burg Diipatch. "is 
designed to prevent 
tho Cuban planters 
from using coolie 
labor, and thus, 
through cheapened 
prmluctioD, under¬ 
selling tho Ameri¬ 
can competitors." 

Some of the press 
think that if the 
House indorses this 
plan, the Senate will increase the tariff concession and send the 
measure back for revision, as in tho ease of the Philippine tar¬ 
iff bill, in which it reduced the rates from the full Dingley 
schedule to seventy-five percent, of it. 

"It can not be believed," says tlio Now York Tribune, "that 
such a program is tho best the United States Congress can do for 
the honor of this nation and for the material welfare of this coun¬ 
try and of Cuba." ’"There is no reasonable excuse for giving so 
grudgingly," declares the Chicago Reevrd-Herald, and tho Chi¬ 
cago Evening Post thinks that the reduction "is little more than 
half what this country should concede "-"seventy-five j>er cent, 
would bo nearest the mark." thinks the Boston Herald. "Sucli 
n'concession' is entirely characteristic of a body of men wlime 
first impulse was to do nothing for Cuba," is the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Times, and the Pittsburg Dispahh declares that 
the proposition “is either crass sfiipidity or worse." The Boston 
Transcript calls it ’’a piece of emphasized meannes.s," and 
adds: •" To deny everything would be no more brutal, iind it would 
be entitled to qnite as much respect because m.-ikiug no liyixi- 
. critical a)tempt t^ conceal tlio brubslity. .Siicli a measure as is 
proposed \vould merely accentuate the distress of tho islands. It 
would only tautalizo them by bringing the hoped-for ds-liverniice 
a little nearer, but not near enough for them to rc.'ich." .Some of 
the beet-sugar advocates in Congress think that a twcnty-pcr- 
cent. reduction is loo much, but the Denver A’c/w^/xtn/x says: 
’’No one need fear on account of tho proposed reduction to en¬ 
gage in the nmnufacture of beet sugar in this State. Fiiciorics 
may with safety be erected in nil tlic different places where their 
erection has Iieeu under consideration, and our people may look 
forward with confidence to a great development of this indiisiry." 

On tho other side the Snii Francisco C'/xx»oxx'i7c says; "This 
iniisit about’starving Cubans' is likely to gut us into u jirctty 
mess in the end if followed up. It will iieccssitrily lead to cxhi- 
cessioDH to other countries, tlic driving of our sugar-growing 
fiinners out of business, itiid the reduction of our laboring men 
to a ration of black bread." The prujiosition of the committee 
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**is a liberal, one and it represents the maximum that ought to be 
accorded],'* is what the Philadelphia /Mpa/V/r believes; and the 
New York Press says: 

“Ii is not merely on the relief of the present distress of Cuban 
industries that Congress has to vote. It is as to whether the 
future of the American sugar market is to lie in American or 
Cuban hatuls, whetlier an annual sum total of |ioo.ooo.ooo is to 
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reach American or Cuban pockets. It is as to whether a great 
and growing American industry is to lie extiuguished, as it as¬ 
suredly will be by a permanent concession, or whether a Cuban 
industry is to be transferred to other lields by a grant of tempo¬ 
rary assistance." 


LUKBAN A CAPTIVE. 

G eneral Frederick smith-s rcconccntrado system 

in Samar (described in these columns February S) seems 
to have scored one hit in the capture of General Lnkban, who, 
after Aguinaldo's capture, was considered the most dangerous 
Filipino in the field. As the Pittsburg Chronide-TeUgraph 
says, "with Lukbau a captive it niny be safely assumed that 
the backlfone o.' the rebellion is broken." Says the Pittsburg 
T imes : 

•‘The taking of Lnkban presages the collapse of the resistance 
to Ainericnii authority in Samar, just as that of Aguinaldo was 
followed by the pacification of all but a very small jiortion of 
Luzon. Samar is only about one-tenth the area of Lnzon, nnd 
the taking of Lukban ought to have even a greater cdcct in that 
island tliiin had that of Aguinaldo in the larger one. Recent 
word from the disturbed district in Lnzon is also encouraging. 
The last insurgent band ojierating near Calamba has been taken, 
and only a few days ago another important capture was an¬ 
nounced. The condition of affairs is such that the Philippine 
commission is almost ready to declare the whole of Luzon paci- 
fie<l, an announcement that will probably now not be long de¬ 
layed." 

The New Yoi k Evening Post says: 

"Should Liiklmn's capture mean the termination of hostilities 
In Samar, General Chaffee will be relieved of one of bis greatest 
anxieties, and several regiments will lie freed for service eise- 
where. As Inspector-General Urcckinridge pointed out on his 
arrival at San Francisco ye.steislay. the rainy season makes mili¬ 
tary movements impossible at present. Hut the general is con¬ 
fident that the next dry season will sec the end of the fighting. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that his sanguine view of the situation 
is correct. There have been enough Filipinos killed to satisfy 
the most bloodthirsty, nnd with pence at baud the future of the 
archipelago can bo discussed in many quarters with more sanity 
and reason than has been |xassible hitherta" 


WHAT THE GERMANS HAVE DONE FOR 
AMERICA. 

T he general interest awakened in the virit of Prince Henry 
of Prussia and the semi-political significance detected in 
it by many European journals make timely the question. What 
does America owe to Germany and to the Germans? The New 
York Times, in an editorial rctnis]>cct showing how the German 
has figured in America's development, says that to official Ger¬ 
many we owe nothing, and that it is necessary to draw a sharp- 
distinction Iictween the German states and the German people. 

In 1708. the Lutherans of tlio Palatinate, following the exam¬ 
ple of the Hiigticiiots of the preceding generation, began to taka 
refuge abroad, and in that and the following few years 30.0000! 
them had crossed over to New York. Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina. In 1709. 3,cxxi or more came over and settled on both 
aide.s of Iho Hudson River. This was the beginning of the- 
German emigration to America. 

During the Revolution. Prussia was the first Power, after 
France, to ix-cognize the iiidejiendence of the United States. 
The war was largely fonglit. on the British side, however, by 
German mercenaries, the "Hessians." as they wore called, who 
bore the brunt of the fighting on the land. At the outbreak of 
the war the British available force, it was stated, was is.ooo, 
and the supply of German mercenaries was 29.166.' Of.these, 
II.SS3 were among the killed, wounded, and missing at the close 
of the war, and 17.313 were returned in "apparent good order." 
Many of the missing, it was believed, were deserters who after¬ 
ward settled down and helped build tip the new nation. The 
Times continues; 

"But the German natives of the first and second geneiations 
from the exiles of the Palatinate showed ns great an iificction for 
their new country as the corresponding German immigrants of' 
eighty-five years Infer. Probably it was only the immigrants, 
the Americans of the first generation, wlio were enrolled as Ger¬ 
mans at all. The‘German battalion.‘ of four companies from 
Maryland and four from Pennsylvania, did good service through¬ 
out the war, while there were no fewer than four German battal¬ 
ions, so-called by the historian of the Germans in America, 
raisetl by the eflortsof Herkimer and his associates in the ‘Scho¬ 
harie V’allcy * or what was then Tryon County. The description 
is misleading, but it at least shows that the colonists of German 
descent were not Iiebind those of British descent in devotion to- 
their adopted country. It was this force that had to take the 
brunt of the fierce fighting against the British. Hes.sians, and 
Indians that marked the jieriod of the Revolution ou ‘The Old 
New York Frontier.* 

"The American cause was also heavily indebted to those Ger¬ 
mans who came to this country expressly to cast in their lot with 
that of the struggling colonics. Along with the names of La¬ 
fayette and Kosciusko and Pulaski, file names of Steuben and 
Do Kalb deserve to be placed." 

\Vhcn the Civil War broke out, a far greater proi>ortion of 
American residents or citizens of German descent, we arc told, 
w'crc native Americans than at the Iie^inning of the Revolution. 
It was only the Gerinan-biirn and German-speaking Americans 
whose services in the Civil War C.an be distinguished and separ¬ 
ated from those rendered by the great bo<ly of patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans. "Blenkcr's Division" was one of the first of the Ger¬ 
man bodies to bo formed. Then followed the Eleventh Corps, 
which was afterward known as the “German Corps"; and the 
"Friiraont Hussars" and the “Benton Hussars" were chiefly of 
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Uerman birtli. The most distinguished individual among tlio 
Germans was Pranx Sigol. 

In art and education we owe a further debt to the Germans. 
At the beginuing of the nineteenth centur}* London was the ar> 
tistic Mecca of Americans with a turn fur art. as Paris was at its 
close. The principal art school of America in the middle decade 
of the century, however, was the Dus-seldorf school. Among 
the German painters of this school was Eniiiiaiinel Leuize. noted 
for bis scenes of the American Revolution. Tht Timrs says. 

*Mt is small praise to say that his representations of Revolu¬ 
tionary scenes are more plausible and satisfactory than the au¬ 
thentic but wooden ‘documents ‘ of ‘rrunibull. In fact, no Amer¬ 
ican child has for two or three generatiuns doubted that ‘ Wash¬ 
ington Crossing the Delaware ‘ and ‘ Washington at Monmouth ‘ 
occurred exactly as Leutze has painted them. And it was under 
the ililluence of tliis school and on its traditions tliat a whole 
generation of our |>aintcrs were reared, so tliat the obligations of 
American to German pictorial art can not be omitted from any 
view of this kind.” 

In music wc depend not only upon German composers, but 
even more uiion German performers. The German love for 
music has been a'*social beneAcciice'to America, and we al¬ 
most say of the Americans before the coming of the Germans ns 
Addison said of the British of his day, that they "knew not hoar 
to be idle and innocent.” 

“Read Mrs. Trollope on the awful pleasure of the inhabitants 
of Cincinnati in her time and compare it with the pleasures avail¬ 
able to Cincinnati of to-day, which sire those of every American 
town with a large Ucriiiaii clement. To do this is to confess that 
every German beer-garden which is also a music-garden is a 
center of civilization, and that at no point is the influence of our 
German population more strikingly and unmixcdly an influence 
for good." 

In education Germany has Imd a great and still increasing in¬ 
fluence upon America. ‘‘The advantage of Berlin,” says some 
one who has been there, **is that if you are the only man in the 
world who wants to know something you can go there and find 
somebody to teach it to you." American students have enjoyed 
this advantage since the beginning of the last century, but of 
late in greatly increased numbers, and. what is more signifi¬ 
cant, American universities have been constituting or reconsti 
tuting themselves on German lines. 

In citizenship the German seems to play as prominent a part 
as he has played in other rcs|iects. Since i8zo, $.009,180 Ger¬ 
man emigrants have come to the United States. This is almost 
exactly 3$ |>cr cent, of our total immigration, altlio less than the 
combined immigration from Great Britain and Ireland, TMe 
Timts concludes: 

“The German who comes to the United States a teacher in so 
many things comes in these things ns a learner. In so far as he 
fails to learn that wc have nothing to take in these things, but 
everything to give, in so far he is not yet a good American cili- 


"Such is the power of assimilation of American institutions 
tliat, as we have said, the child of any one of iliese five millions 
of German immigrniit.s liecomcs as thorough an American as if 
his ancestors had been for ten generations born on American 
soil. It Is only tlie actual immigrant—the man bi>rn in Germany 
—who ever has any doubt about his status or any desire to‘hy¬ 
phenate ‘ his American allegiance.. 

"The irritalecl patriot oiiglit to remember that tlic irritant im¬ 
migrant is so transient; that his children will redeem his defec¬ 
tive Americanism. And the native should think of the valimble, 
the invaluable qualities that may go with a'divided allegiance, 
lie should think of the German upriglitness, the German hon¬ 
esty. the German good-fellow.sliip. He should consider that the 
family is the basis of the state and the home the source of all 
good citizenship; that among no people is the family happier, 
the home purer or more sacred, than among the Germans in Ger¬ 
many and the Germans in America. Whoever gives Ins mind to 
these considerations will agree that our obligations to Germany 


are uiimixed oliligattons, Ihut in our citixensliip the German ele¬ 
ment has dune us no harm to counterbalance the great good it 
has done us. the enorniotis national benefits it has conferred 
u|>0D the United States." 


A Town Without Lawsuits.— It may not be surprising 
in tins “wireless," “cliainless," and "horseless" era to learn of 
“lawsuitless " inagisirales. but at' any rate they are. as yet. rare. 
William A. Taylor, n Columbus (Ohio) writer, tells in Social 
Service (New York) of such a magistrate who lielil sway for 
eighteen years in a township in Clianip.iign County, Oliia He 
says 

“Six tiroes in succession he was elected to the office for terms 
of three years each, and during all that time never tried a case 
or entered one on Iris docket, altbothe township was thickly pop¬ 
ulated by a pros|>erous agricultural (icople of mixed nationalities 
and religious, and hnnily induced his cuns-tituents to forego liti¬ 
gation and live in peace without the aid of courts and lawyers, 

"When the lim plaintiff apiieared before him to bring an ac¬ 
tion against a neighbor for Si$ damages for trespassing live 
stock, the squire fixed the day and hour for him to call iigain 
with reference to the action. When he appeared, he found the 
defendant there, not in response to a summoii.s, but an invita¬ 
tion. 

"In a plain, mattor-of-fnet way the magistrate drew from the 
two men all the facts connected with the controversy, and in sub¬ 
stance that the plaintiff's enclosures, witli his knowledge, were 
in bad repair, and that the defenilant's cattle were of a tres¬ 
passing disposition. 

"Presenting the two lines of facts to Iris neiglilmrs. he sug 
gested that it would bo an easy matter fur them to adjust their 
differences without Ills interference, but if not. he would suggest 
a basis of adjustment. 

"To this both agreed, and the arbitrator found for an<l against 
both panics. Tlic plaintiff's neglect of his fences was held to 
lessen his claim ten dollars, white the evil disposiiion ol the 
pinintiff's cattle increased his liability in an equal amount. I>e- 
ducting the decreased cliiini of the one from the iiicica.scd liabil¬ 
ity of the other left fifteen dollars due the plaintiff, 

"This was promptly paid, and tlie parties who liad been liter¬ 
ally quarreling for months, went, home in company, with their 
old-time friendly relations folly restored. 

"‘Bach of the (larticK.' said Mr, Chance [.Mr, Taylor's in¬ 
formant], 'saved anywhere from $1$ to $100 in lawyers' fees, 
and the loser, whichever he might have been, cscapetl the pay¬ 
ment of (losBilily $20) court costs, for had the case come to a trial 
half the township would have been called as witnesse.s.* 

‘“rbo country magistrate's action not only attracted the atten¬ 
tion and secur^ tlic approval of Iris neighbors, hut readily pave<l 
the way to the eliminittion of local lawsuits for a long series of 
ycairt, and mode it one of the most desirable communities in that 
section of the State, wliicli it still maintains, altho the magis¬ 
trate's successors do not fully follow his example. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

AXD not « brixanil convertril, far as lirard Irom.—TAe Ctiieagv Trii- 
CiicafB Krerrd-lltroU. 

All thr Powrra appear to be iniereaied In Manchuria eivepi China — 
Tke 


It will be a lail dny lor the Rritiali army ronirncivra when I he Boer* 
give up. T'Af Ciieago .VrtfJ. 



No fear need he enierlaliwl that rovnlty will obtain a prrinanent foot- 
hold in America. Colonel Bryan will not aland for it.-7'Ar AT. Imhis (i/oie. 
ftrocoerat. 


NarUHALl.V, there are Conxreaamen whocan not ae* whr all Ihia fans 
ahoiild be made abonl Prince Henry. The prince appoinia no fourth-claaa 
poitmaalera.—/Or Vflrcut f-rre /V«J. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

WHAT BOOKS DO CHILDREN READ? 

A GOOD deal has been written on the literature that children 
read, but the bust of all authorities on this subject—the 
children tlierosclves—have seldom been heard from. Prof. A. 
IC, Bustwick, chief of the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library, who has been investigating the question of juve¬ 
nile fiction, recently gathered some interesting material at first 
Imud. Ten of the leading children's authors, representative of 
what is regarded as "trashy " as well as of standard fiction, were 
selected, namely; Finley, Alger, Optic, Fosdick, Stratenieyer, 
Munroe, Trowbridge, Alcott. Meade, and Clarke, On the basis 
of these names a list i>f questions was drafted, as follows: (t) 
Which of these have you read? (*) Which ones do you like? 
(3) Which one do you like best? (4) Why? (5) Name your 
favorite author not on this list. (6) From which do you learn 
the most? (7) Which do you think writes the best English? 

The questions were asked of ten children—five boys and five 
girls—in each of the thirteen branches of the New York Public 
Library, It was believed that these 133 children thus questioned 
were fairly typical of those that use public libraries. The an¬ 
swers received to all the questions exce)it Nos. 4 and 5 are tabu¬ 
lated as follows (in the New York Times Saturday Kevinv, 
February 15) : 



The answers to question 5 show great catholicity of taste. 
Some of the chief favorites are: Ilenty, 34 votes; Riclianis, 14; 
Ellis. 13; Burnett, 10: Dickens. S; Deland, fi; Sidney, 6. No 
less than 73 other authors are mentioned in this connection, in 
eluding Shakespeare, Scott, Hawthorne, .Stevenson. Dumas, 
Hugo, Irving. Thackeray, nnd Verne. 

It was a difficult task to tabulate the replies to question 4. in 
which the children were asked to give the reasons why they 
liked their favorite author. “With a little stretching." however, 
as Professor Hostwick explains, the following classification in 
tabular form was made. 



Of this t.'ihle Profcs.sor Bostwick says' 

“The first column needs some cxplauation. It contains all 


those reasons that seem to bo based on the recognition of a per¬ 
sonal bond l>etween author and reader, placing the former in the 
relation of friend or mentor, 'I'hus when a writer is stated to be 
a favorite because he is 'so sympathetic* or because he ‘teaches 
us to be kind to our sisters,* or Iwcause he tells a story that ap¬ 
peals to the reader by its similarity to the conditions of his daily* 
life, the vote has been recorded in this column. Writers reported 
to be morally instructive have thus been placed here instead of 
in column four, which has been restricted to intellectual instruc¬ 
tiveness. This'human element * runs more or less through all 
the answers given, but only those in which it is especially prom¬ 
inent have a ]dace in the first column. 

"The sc-cond column contains not only those writers specifically* 
stated to lie preferred because they are interesting, but also those 
writers preferred because they write on some specific subject, in 
which the reader is presumably interested. In cose, however, 
this subject is one generally Includeil in a school ctirricnium, the 
vote has been recorded in column four. In column three arc 
placed those cases where a writer is preferred because he is ' so 
natural,* or because bis characters are ‘just like the ones we 
know.* Wlicu a writer is preferred for two or more reasons all 
have been recorded." 

Commenting on the first table presented, in which is shown 
the extent to which the ten authors mentioned arc read by boys 
and girls. Professor Bostwick notes that "not one of the ten au¬ 
thors has licen read by all those questioned." He continues: 

** Alger and Alcott come the nearest to it. As we should ex¬ 
pect, the boys* authors are Alger. Optic. Fosdick. Stratenieyer, 
Muiime, and Trowbridge, and the girls* authors Finley, Alcott, 
Meade, and Clarke. The most jKipular boys' writer with the 
girls is Algor, and the most popular girls* writer with the boy-s 
is Alcott, The quality of the author seems to play small part in 
determining the degree to which be is read. Optic and .Munroe 
have each lieen read by (16 persons: 40 like Munroe. and only 29 
Optic, but 64 like Alger, and the mean of the two ‘trashy * authors 
is 46. 

** Comparisons like this are. of course, of little value when the 
number of data is so small, but it is at any rate large enough to 
show that children neither shun nor approve un author on ac¬ 
count of his‘trasliiness.* The smalliies.s of the totals under 
Question I is noteworthy. It Is usually assumed that most chil¬ 
dren have read all the usual authors and are hungering for some¬ 
thing now: but here, out of 130 children, we have 64—nearly 
one-half—who have not read u line of Munroe, bg who do not 
know Trowbridge, and 51 who are unfamiliar with Alcott. This 
indicates that there is still room for a good deal of work in famili¬ 
arising children with their best writers." 

Prolmbly the most interesting and characteristic answers re- 
ccivctl, because showing most intimately the literary taste of the 
children concerned, are those in which the reasons fur ]i«rsonal 
preferences are given. “One of the most refreshing things." re¬ 
marks Profcs«jr Bostwick, "is the popularity of Alcott." Mis.h 
Alcott IS much liked fur her naturalncsi^ ** Her boys and girls 
are mure like real buys and girls." says one answer. L. T. 
Mcmic's hiMik.s arc especially liked "because they are a little 
sad." "It is not at nil unusual," observes the writer, “for as- 
sist.'ints to be asked at the desk fur a * sad story,' and these appear 
to furnish the requisite quality of gentle melancholy for lorn 
maidens of ten to thirteen." Among the b«>ys Horatio Alger is 
enormously |»ipular. One boy remarks that “sumo people say 
the Alger Issiks are tra.sh. but 1 don't care—they are interesting " 
—a point of view not confined to this reader by any means. 
Ilenty is voted for as the most instructive writer by thirteen 
boys and two girls. " Had bis name Iiecn on the list," observes 
Professor Bostwick. "he would undoubtedly have ranked much 
higher." The writer concludes: 

"1 must confess that the results of this investigation, partial 
and inadequate as it is, seem to tend toward giving children a 
very wide range of choice in narrative literature and letting them 
work out their own salvation, not excluding, of course, judicious 
advice and guidance." 
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BELGIUM'S ART CRUSADE. 

O .NBof the moKt far-rcaebin^ and rcniarkablo artiEtic cru> 
aadcs of recent years was inaugurated in Kelgium about 
seven years ago by a young Brussels artist, uanieil Eugene 
Broewemian. This movement, which started without money or 
influence, has succeeded in winning the cooperation of Belgian 
eabinet ministers, and is now national in its scope. It finds ex¬ 
pression in almost countless cbannels, is altering the aspect of 
the Belgian cities, and is restoring to their modern euvironmeut 
something of the beauty of the ancient Flemish art. The soci¬ 
ety which has accomplished such notable results within so short 
a space of time is known ns "L'fEuvre Nationalc dc I’Art appli¬ 
que ti la Rue,” and its declared objects arc; 

"To create an emulation among artists, by discovering a prac¬ 
tical way in which their works may be inspired with general 
interests, 

"To clothe in an artistic form all that progress has made use¬ 
ful in the public life. 

“To transform the streets into picturesque museums compri¬ 
sing various elements of education for the |>eople. 

"To restore to art its one-time social mission, by applying it 
to the modern idea in all the departments controlled by the pub¬ 
lic authorities." 

Writing of the curly work of the society in Harpir’s 
sint (February). Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson says : 

"L'CEuvre's first act. after the early publication of its princi¬ 
ples, was a formal announcement in 1S04 that it inlonded to 
show its faith by its works, ’in at once conducting 0|>en contests 
for the most beautiful constructions on a new street of Brussels, 
the Rue Joseph Stevens, and for various objects of public util¬ 
ity.' These latter were to include street fountains, electric light 
poles, flag-staff.s. newspaper-kiosks, etc. So in the first year 
there was promised an immediate starting of that tvork now so 
widely known, and of the example, which Paris has lately fol¬ 
lowed, of prizes for the most artistic bouso-frouts on new streets. 


The society know, long before its definite organization had been 
completed, precisely what its work should be. 

"In its second year. 1895, L’CEuvre arranged an exposition of 
artistic signs, ancient ami modern—held at the Museum of Brus¬ 
sels; organized (1) a competition for pl.ms. and (s) a conqieti* 
tion for signs that had been executed. These were really tho 
first undertakings of the wjciety by itself, and the subject was 
chosen with tho special purpose of indicating the practical use¬ 
fulness of its teaching, and to comhat'tlic widely current but 
false idea that art is incompatible with economy and the necessi¬ 
ties of trade. * . . . Thera is no pretense that these signs are now 
the best to be seen in Belgium, but it is claimed that they were 
the best at that time, and that the improvement which bus since 
taken place must be largely due to the impetus of comi>ctitious.'' 

In tho next year, iSgA, " L'fEiivro “ gave its attention to the 
decorative quality of apparatus for public lighting, with the re¬ 
sult that a single candelabrum, designed for the Place dc la 
Monnaic in Brussels, has been reproduced in a great numlier of 
other cities. Prizes were also offered for a (loster for the Brus¬ 
sels Fair and for the jmsler of a beef-extract company; and 
competitions were instituted for designs of postagc-stanii>s to 
commemorate the Brussels Exposition and for designs for the 
new national coinage. The writer continues: 

"The fourth year of L'fEuvre's existence, 1S97, was notahle 
in Brussels for the holding of a world's fair, and the society de¬ 
cided to bend its energies that year to the fitting up at tho cx|xi- 
xition of a Department of Public Art, in which it might give a 
careful and. it ho|ied, an inspiring, demonstration of its work 
and aims, and of the ancient glory of civic art in Belgium. On 
account of the latter pur|xise the exhibit was largely historical, 
and Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, Bruges, Namur, and many other 
cities joined with the enthusiasts of the city of Brussels to make 
it both interesting and valuable. 

" Each city sent exhibits, in original or reproduction, of its own 
treasures of public art in whatever sphere. These, carefully 
classified, were arranged in seven sections, as follows: (1) Mon¬ 
umental and decorative facades with their details; (3) monu- 
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menu commemorative, etc.; (3) signs; (4) apparatus Tor public 
lighting and decorations; (s) (uuiitaliis, wells, ininips, etc.; (6) 
monumental applieations o( painting and sculpture ; (7) decora* 
tioii (or public fCte.s. The whole made a showing of which Bel* 
giuni had reason to be proud, and whence its ambition might be 
fed.” 

So great wo-s the general interest that the society felt encour¬ 
aged to call a national and. later, an international conference for 
the consideration of the decorative arts. The latter gathering 
wns attended by two linndrcd delegates, inclmling representa¬ 
tives from England, France, the United States, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, Holland, and Hungary. As one result of the conventiou 
the movement is beginning to take root in other countries. Says 
.Mr. Robinson: 

"I’aris has foimdeil a public society in likeness to L'CEnvre ; 
cities of Italy, led to dream of their lovely past, have followed 
the Belgian example in an organized effort to reclaim it. The 
dictum that there is no essential reason why cities should be 
ngly, why the centers which are gathering to themselves an 
cvcr-Iarger jiroportion of civilized mankind slioiild not lie built 
with a beauty worthy of their high juisition. that the artistic in 
public wxirk i.s as cheap as the hideous and far more to he de¬ 
sired, is ringing nnchnllenged through many thoughtful nations. 

'"Art duns la rue ' has of laic years heeome a rallying-ery that 
reaches farther than Belginin's little cities; but the ninvemeiit 
has found in them its strongest organization, gains contidenco in 
the thonglU of their proud history, finds inspiration in the loyally 
to tradition of the earnest ness of llicir present effort lorcclaim it. 
There is no art cudeavorof ibo day that is as interesting as that of 
U'Oiuvrc Nationalc Beige to foster art in municipal nndertaking.s, 
to Ining beauty into the familinr phases of city life, and thus to 
raise its common level that has lately been so low.” 


ANDREW LANG ON TENNYSON. 

A ndrew LANG, the Engli.%Uman «if letters, who signs so 
mneh printed mnllcr during the year lliut. to quote the 
word.s of the New Yoik it almost seems as if lie "must 

write with both his 
hands at once," is llio 
author of a recenily 
published biograph¬ 
ical and critical mono¬ 
graph on Alfred Ten¬ 
nyson. In it he treat's 
Tonnysou's career as 
an cxam]dc of "the 
normal ty]ic of whni, 
in eireumstanees as 
fortunate as mortals 
may exjieet, the life 
and work of a roodorn 
poet ought 10 be." 

That is to say, Tenny¬ 
son was the type of 
the poet who lives his 
life apart, taking no 
prominent pnrt in 
politics, war, or the 
multifarious activi- 

Says Mr. Lang: 

"If we agree with a 
not unpopular opin¬ 
ion, the poet ought to 
be A kind of‘Titanic* 
force wrecking hini- 
««lf on his own pas¬ 
sions and on the na- asprew l* 

turo of things, os did Coector of L$/r 


Byron, Burns. Marlowe, and Musset. Bui Tennyson'scarcer fol¬ 
lowed lines really more normal, the linesof thelifeof Wordsworth, 
wisdom aiidself-coniruldirceting the course of along, sane, sound, 
and fortunate existence. The great physical strength which is 
conimonly the basis of great mental vigor was not mined in Ten¬ 
nyson by poverty and passion, as in the case of Burns, nor in 
forced literary lalior, .is in those of Scott and Dickens. For long 
lie WHS poor, like Wordsworth and Southey, but never destillile. 
He made liis early cff<iri j lie had Ins time of great sorrow and 
trial and apparent failure. With practical wisdom be conquered 
circumstances ; he became eminent; he outlived reaction against 
bis genius; he died in the fulnessof a happy age and of renown. 
The full-orbed life, with not a few years of sorrow and stress, is 
wliai nature .seeiii.s to iiileiid for the career of a divine minstrel. 
If Tennyson missed the‘one crowded hour of glorious life.' lie 
had not to lie coiileiil in 'an .age without a name.* “ 

Taine, the French critic, lias written somewhat contemptu¬ 
ously of Tennyson's "respectability" and of his placid life. The 
]>oet must have strong passions, said the Frenchman, or liowcun 
he sing of them? lie must be tossed and whirled in the stress 
of things, like Shelley's autumn leaves, "ghosts from an en¬ 
chanter fleeing," or how can he voice such moods? Mr. Lang 
says on this jioiiit • 

"This is almost a lioyish idea, this idea that the true poet is 
the slave of the ]ia.ssjons, anil that the {xiet who dominates them 
has none, and is hut a staid domestic animal, an ass browsing 
the common, as soinebixly has written about Wordsworth. Cer¬ 
tainly Teiinyson's wns 110 ‘passionlc.ss perfection.' lie, like 
others, was teiiipteil 10 beat with inelTcelual wings ngaiiisi the 
iiiserutnble liutnre of life. He, too, bud his dark hour, and was 
us .subject to lemplation as they who yielded to stress and 
died, or became niiliappy waifs, ‘young men with a splendid 
past,' lie must have known, no less than Mussel, the alt ruc¬ 
tions of many a pataiiis arlificul. with its bright visions, its 
hoiii'is, its oilers of oblivion of pain. ‘ He had the look of one 
who had suifered greatly,' Mr. I’lilgravc writes in liis record of 
their first mcetiugin 164^, But he. like Goethe, Scott.aud Victor 
Hugo, had strciigtii us well us passion and emotion; he came 
iiiiHcsirclictl liirougli the lire that has burned away the wings of 
so many other great 
poets. This was no 
less fortunnlo for the 
world than for him¬ 
self, Of his prolonged 
dark hour we know 
little in detail, hut 
we have seen that 
from the first he rc- 
si.Htcd the Tempter; 

' Hetro Salhanas' ’" 
Ifr, Lang does not 
attempt to determine 
Tennyson's precise 
rank in the great roll 
of the poets of Eng¬ 
land. fie says: 

“We do not, or 
should not, ask 
whether Vergil or 
Lucretius, wlicibcr 
.lEscliylus or Sopho¬ 
cles, is the greater 
poet. Tho consent of 
mankind seems to 
place Homer and 
Bhakespeare and 
Dante high above all. 
For the rest no prize- 
list can bo settled. If 
influence among 
aliens is the test, 
Byron probably takes, 
among onr poets, the 
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next Mfik after Sliakespearo. But probably there is no jioisihlc 
test. In certain respects i>1ie1ley, in many respects Milmn, in 
some Coleridge, in sonic Hums, in the opinion of a tiiintlier of per. 
sons Browning, arc grcaler jioets than Tennyson. But fi>r ex¬ 
quisite variety and varied ex¬ 
quisiteness Tennyson is not 
readily to bo surpassed. At 
one moment lie pleases the un 
critical muss of readers, in an- 
Ollier mood lie winstlie verdict 
of the rirffin/. It is n success 
which scarce any poet but 
Shakespeare has excelled. His 
faults have rarely, if ever, been 
those of Hat.fuuted, ‘tliick- 
anklcd* duincss; of rhetoric, 
of coninionpl.ace ; rather have 
bis defects been the excess of 
his qualities.” 

Mr. Lang is so much of a 
controversialist thnt he could 
not refrain, even in a book on 
Tennyson, from indulging in 
a few dissertations of a polemic 
n.^tiire. He lil.-ikcs*'The Prin¬ 
cess ” the text for a philippic 
against the "advanced" wom¬ 
an's movement and its "dis¬ 
putants, inevitably shrill." 

This last epithet draws an in- 
digpiant reply from Mrs. Blia 
\V. Peattie, of Boston, who 
writes an article in TAe /Tw- 
itiitg Transcrip! of that city 
under the title "A. Lang— 

Misogynist.** Mr. Lang has 
also succeeded in exciting the 
ire of Mr. Frederic llarrison. 
and quiteapassagcofarnishas 
taken place lielween the two in 
the English papers. Mr. Har¬ 
rison says in one place; "Of 
course the merry-andrew of the 
reviews can not write a book 
without indulging iu some of 
those ja])es which, with or without his name, be loves to shower 
around the press.” Thegreat Positivist also speaks of Mr. Lang's 
"iiicorrigihle trick of sniggering,”—a phrase which, in the opin¬ 
ion of the Philadelphia Era, “deserves to live long, because it is 
not only funny, but is also the embodiment of truth." 

THE RUSKIN CROSS AT CONISTON. 

R USKIN once wrote that the best way to show respect for 
the dead was "not by great monuments to them which we 
build with our hands, hut by letting the monuments stand which 
they built with their own." This expression of opinion, how¬ 
ever, baa not deterred liis friends from creating two memorials 
of his life and vvork. One is a bronxe medallioD, unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey a few days ago by his cousin, Mrs. Arthur 
Severn, in the presence of a distinguished assembly. The other 
is a Celtic cross, erected over his grave in the village churchyard 
of Coniston, the North Lancashire village in which he lived. "It 
was fitting," obserx’es a writer in The Churchman (New York), 
"that the headstone to his grave should be a memorial of his af- 
faction fortbis North Country crafumanship of the old time.when 
the spiritual life of the craftsman was intensely real, like his 
own. It was htting, too, that this cross sliould be cut from 
stone quarried in the dale where he made his homo, and carved 


by a tiieal sculptor, once his own pupil, who should cover it 
with allusions to the life-work of that master, and with the 
signs of the faith in which he died." 

From the same paper is taken the following account of the 
details of the inonnnient aiidof 
the symbolism that character¬ 
izes it: 

"The cross is of a single 
piece cut from the .Mossrigg 
quarries, and is the same hard 
green stone or volcanic ash 
that In other varieties makes 
the famous green slate of the 
Lake Pistrici, It rises seven 
Rud a half feet above the base. 
On the e.'ist side, which laces 
the grave, for the liisly is laid 
according to custom witli feet 
toward the F„-isl, arc illscrilied 
the name and the dates of birth 
and death, Above and below 
are carved designs symbolic of 
the stages of Kuskin's cnrecr. 
First there is the ligure with the 
lute, latirel-crowiicd — tins is 
the young Kiiskin, the verse- * 
writer. He has not yet found 
his great r<ication as tlic master 
of rhythmic prose. Ho sits at 
the foot of the stone. The in¬ 
spiration here is classieal. It 
sugge.sts no profound passion, 
mid one is not surprised to find 
it necessary to puss through a 
tangled mesh of interlacing 
lines, suggestive of varied ex¬ 
perience, before the eye rests 
uiton the medallion typifying 
the next stage of his career. 
That is the rising sun, liisown 
device on the cover of early 
editions of 'Modern Painters." 
and, as students of liis paint¬ 
ing know, his favorite effect in 
hindseape. The mountain lines 
ill this medallion may suggest, 
to those fiiniiliar with Kuskin's 
life, his association with what 
lie called 'his true mother-town 
of Geneva,* and the pines also have particular npplicntion to that 
period. The medallions alwvc this, the Lion of lit. Mark, and the 
caiidelabniiii, refer too ohvioii.sly to*The Stones of Venice ' and 
"The Seven Lamps of Architcctiiro ' tocall for comment. 

"Passing now to the south side, we find a panel filled by a 
floral scroll with animals among the branches of a sort of c«m- 
vcntionalized tree, symbolic, of course, of the church as the Tree 
of Life, or the Vine, and particularly appropriate here for the 
suggestion of Kuskin's interest in natural history, for among the 
animats are three of his especial favorites—tlio squirrel, the king¬ 
fisher, and the robin, 

“On the western side tiie latter half of Kuskin’s life, filled 
with bis campaign against the modern commercial spirit, is typi¬ 
fied. First there is a conventional representation of the laliorers 
in the vineyard, which Rnskin took, as it were, for the text of 
his' Unto This Last.' 

“Then there is im allegoricid suggestion of ’ Sesame and Lilies *; 
then the central figure, the Angel of Destiny, Fors Clavigera 
with the club, the key, and (he nail, symbolizing strength, pa¬ 
tience. and law. Above (his, matching the oval of the lilies and 
the grain, is the 'Crown of Wild Olives' bound by a ribbon, 
whose interlacing pattern recalls once more the mystery of life, 
nnd above this, as the end. is St. George, as tho to suggest that 
all Kuskin’s aims were inspired by an intense feeling of national 
solidarity and patriotism. 

"The northern side of (he shaft has an interlaced pattern with¬ 
out other ornament. By these lines intertwining without appar- 
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eiit i>ur[x>»c the artist means tv typify those sad closing years •>) 
weak amt weary waiting for the etornal reward. This, too, is a 
symbol of the mystery of life.” 

RISTORI ON THE PRESENT THEATER. 

LL Italy recently observed the eightieth aiinivers.ary of the 
birthday of the retired tragedienne, Adelaide Ristori. 
Gala performances were given in many cities in her honor, and 
kings, princes, and other notabilities sent her gifts and messages 
of regard and affection. Ristori has lived in retirement for over 
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AUtUtlUL RISIVMl. 

fifteen years, tho she has occasionally taken part in representa¬ 
tions for charitable or othor public purposes. She h-is, however, 
retained her intense interest in things dramatic and theatrical, 
and has followed the developments of the stage since the days of 
her sway and artistic reign. The correspondent of the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg Aiwcyr I'rtmjut has lately "interviewed" her, and 
sends to his paper an interesting account of lits visit to and 
conversation with the great actress. 

Ristori has no sympathy with present theatrical tcndoDcivs, 
She reganis tite plays now given to the public as devoid of 
beauty, vital significance, and artistic merit. The titeater is 
decadent, in her view, and the actors are to be pitied. There is 
no opportunity for genuine talent in tlte moilcrn repertory, and 
hence the disappearance of grent acting. Tliere is plenty of 
getitus in the world, but it can not reveal itself, being fettered, 
confined, niis(lirecte<1, and put to unworthy uses. To quote the 
Russian oorrespoudout's account of Muic. Ristori's remarks; 

"Dramatic literature to-day differs radically from that which 
it was ray privilege to represent and interpret. In fact, it is like 
looking at two worlds. We used to play Bhakespenro nnd the 
classics, and all our efforts were directed toward realising tliecon- 


ceptions of the great masters, to whom we owe so many splendid 
images nnd characters. To-dny the stage is something wholly 
different. The classical repertory has suffered fatally from the 
changed demands of the public. In obedience to tlicso demands 
playwrights now produce pieces that are by no means badly con¬ 
structed, but which, broadly speaking, are trivial, reflecting the 
prosaic and seamy side of tho routine of life. The absence of 
niiglity works, on the otlier liand, may be due to tlic absence of 
great artists, capable of moving audiences to sincere grief or sin. 
cere joy." 

Wliat of Salvini, Bernhardt. Duse? Mine. Ristori was asked- 
Her answer was that Salvtni was one of the passing generation 
of actors and could not be cited in defense of contem|x>rary act¬ 
ing. Bcriibanlt w-is a great actress of an extraordinarily many- 
sided talent, but she too is of the old school. Of Duse, the re[>> 
resentative of the "new" acting and of "naturalism," Mrae. 
Ristori s.vid: 

"At tho beginning of her career Duse astonished me by the 
sincerity and warmth of her art. I thought that nature had dow¬ 
ered her with a rlclt gift, and I hoped to sec tier in heroic parts. 
With her talcnis she seemed capable of so much that it was a 
shock to me to .see iter devote liersclf to the peculiar repertory of 
D’Annunzio. I fear that, thanks to such plays as ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini.' her art is gone. Some years ago I expressed the opin¬ 
ion that she had entered upon a dangerous path, and I was not 
ntistakeu, since she has achieved nothing from that time forth, 
.-lud has created no new character. How unfortunate and deplo¬ 
rable this is. and how I pity her!" 

Ristori does not object to realism in the sense of fidelity to 
nature, hut what now passes for realism she finds superficial, 
cxtcmal. drab, and banal. In her days, she says, artists studied 
detail with great care, and she herself never created any patt 
without long and arduous preparation, visiting the scenes repro¬ 
duced whenover possible and living in the atmosphore of the 
play. She dwells upon the efforts which she spent on tlie som¬ 
nambulism of Lady Macbetli and on the realization of Queen 
Elizabeth in "Mary Stuart" But the detail in her days did not. 
she says, obscure the essential humanity, the vital truth of the 
grand masterpieces. The drama must reflect real life, but trivial 
and minute things are not the whole of life. Tlte great joys and 
tho great sorrows, the deep emotions, must be treated by the 
dramatist and actor as the real content of life. And these have 
been banislied front tlte ci>ttterot>orary theater.—TV,tnr/ii//h» 
M<i,/^ for Tub Livckakv Digest. 


NOTES. 

Mu. It ALL rAiSK is DOW cfiKAEVil upoo A plsjr Which will occopr bim (nr 
KOHir time ImportAot nursrr project will b* hii long promi>e<l 

“LiCeuCClirlst." 

Kvw recent bookeof ftetim hnve ntlainej the phenomennl popnUrite o( 
“Osvid Hnrum." wbirh le etill MlIInK briskly three years siter its publica¬ 
tion. Messrs. I). Appleom * Co.. Its publishers, snnouoce thsi the sales of 
■ he book have reached a total of tyi,yio copies. 

ALBERT BieustaIiT, who died in New York a few days agn, was one of 

under (..cssinK in Dilsseldurf, Oerinuoy, aud Intro-lnced into this ennntry 
whai is known as the‘‘Uesseldorflan" manner of landscape. In his tonrs 
in the West and In the Kocky Mountains he gathered material for many In¬ 
teresting inbjecls. tho some of his most important pictures were painted 
m Switserland and Italy. 

M. Sct.I,V-PKL'tmoMMF.. o( Pari*, the winner of the Nobel priie of fe-aono 
(or IdeuHsm In literature, announces his intention of devoting this sum tn 
the good of h'.s (ellnw craftsmen in the literary 6eld. With It he has estab- 
lislievi a fund to provide (nr the pubiK-atloo of til# workaof desei ving poets. 
“This gracioui set," says Hjrffr'l I(*cv*/r, "Is deserving of the highest 
praise, and we trust that in Us rasnits we may find work that ia worthy of 
the geoetous hand that passed along tn nthers the good fortune that came 
within its grasp.- 

l>u. A. CoNAX Doyle has sent to the London Timft an Interesting ac. 
count of the steps which have been taken for the distribution of transla¬ 
tions of his booklet on “The Wer i Its Canic and Coaduct." Dr. Doyle 
believes Ibat tha book will vindicate both the British policy and the coo- 
dnet of the Itritish army in South Africa. He has accepted no reninoera- 
tion for bis work, and It is his purpose to send a copy of the book lo the 
public men of every country fn the world. In fnriherance of his aims Dr. 
Doyle has received subscriptions varying fiom fifty pounds from I.A>rd 
Unsebery tn sixpence from a schoolboy. Arrangements have already been 
made (or tianslaiing the book Into Herman, French, Scasdinarlan, Italian, 
Spanish, Kusiia, Hungarian, snd Portuguese. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE STANDING OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS. 

W E printed recently in this department a description of 
America’s inferior place in the scientific world as given 
by Carl Snyder. This is followed in The Xorth American Ri~ 
view (February) by an explanation of the conditions that dis¬ 
courage scientific work In this country, from the pen of Simon 
Newcomb, the greatest American astronomer. While maintain¬ 
ing that Mr. Snyder's article hardly does justice to Aroericnn 
science as it exists to-day. Professor Newcomb acknowledges 
that we are just beginning to rise above the state therein de¬ 
scribed, and that conditions hero are decidedly discouraging to 
pure scientific work. The principal reason for this, as he views 
it, is the general attitude taken toward such work by Americans. 
We look on "science" as a sort of profession, whereas, as Pro¬ 
fessor Newcomb points out, when work begins to be professional 
it ceases to be scientific in the strict sense. But the worker in 
pure scientific research has thus no standing before the public in 
comparison with the professional or business man, and public 
honors are not for him. Among many illustrations of this, wo 
select Professor Newcomb's comparison of our National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences with the similar bodies in European countries. 
After describing the status of the Ko)fal Academy of London, 
the academies of sciences in Paris. St. Petersburg, and Berlin, 
the palaces in which they are housed, the social position of their 
members, the closeness of the bond between them and their re¬ 
spective goveruments, he reminds us that our own National 
Academy was chartered specially as an adviser of our Covern- 
raent in matters relating to literature, science, and art, and that 
it has performed notable public service along these lines, partic¬ 
ularly in the establishment of the Geological Survey and the 
present forestry system. He goes on to say: 

“Looking at what foreign governments have done for their 
academics, the question naturally arises; What has our Govern¬ 
ment done for our own? The answer is: Absolutely nothing. Its 
condition as an academy of sciences is humiliating. It has no 
local habitation. It must pay its expenses, clerical and otherwise, 
of every kind, by the contributions of its members. In the eyes 
of foreign academies it is the official representative of our growing 
American science, and as such bolds a high rank among such 
bodies. When it comes to doing anything in a representative 
capacity to uphold that rank, the ex|)ense must come out of the 
IKickets of its members. 

“Nor is there a prospect of anything better in the future. In¬ 
stead of increasing in influence, it seems almost to have passed 
out of recollection as a factor in our progress. Its last and great¬ 
est work for the Government, that of devising a forestry system, 
marked its disappearance from the pnblic view. It would bo in¬ 
teresting to know bow many men in Congress know what it is 
or are even aware of its existence. Whether a census would 
show one in ten or one in fifty, no one can say. One hardly 
knows where to look for a spectacle less befitting our civilisation 
than that of such a body of men searching through Washington 
to find a suitable place for their meeting; debating where they 
shall put the publications presented them by similar bodies 
abroad; grateful to one of their officers when bo has a spare 
corner in which to keep their records; wondering what shall be 
done with an invitation from a foreign organisation to send a 
delegate to a celebration or an international conference. 

“ If the picture needs any additional touch, it is given by the 
fact that the Academy is required by its charter to give its serv¬ 
ices to the Government gratuitously. Those of its members who 
spent their time in devising the two administrative systems 
which I have described could never receive a dollar for what 
they did ; and to-day the Academy may bo said to exist and live 
in the hope that, at some time iu the near or distant future, the 
Government may feel some need for its gratuitous services as 
an anthority on the multifarious scientific problems with which 
public administration is confronted. 

“The founders of the Academy believed that the spectacle of 


a body of the ablest scientific investigators giving their services 
without reward to promote the public weal would act os an in¬ 
spiring example, impress the public with a high sense of the 
dignity of science, and elevate learning in the eyes of our polit¬ 
ical leaders. 

“A cynic might reply that this only shows bow slight was the 
knowledge of tho world possessed by these men. Congress has 
no way of measuring the value of services lying outside the usual 
range of its experience except by their cost. When one works 
for nothing the value set upon his services will naturally be ex¬ 
pressed by the mathematical zero. The idea that Congress 
would ever supply a place of meeting or a clerk to such men 
would never have been entertained by men of practical sagacity. 

"Between these views, I leave it to tho reader to determine 
where the truth lies. I do not think any close observer of the 
operations of government during the past thirty years will con¬ 
test the following proposition: If Congress, when it chartered 
the National Ac.ideroy of Sciences, bad supplied it with a fine 
building for its meetings, records, and colleciioiis, bad paid the 
expenses of every member who attended its meetings, bad sup¬ 
plied it with the necessary assistance to enable it to conduct 
business continuously, and had provided that no appropriation 
should be made for any scientific object until it had been referred 
to and rccomnieuded by the Academy, the outlay would have 
proved, from a purely sordid point of view, a gootl payiug in¬ 
vestment." 

This state of things is ascribed by Professor Newcomb to a 
"want of touch between our academic and political classes." 
which, be says, is at the same time the cause and the effect of 
the imperfections in the apprehension of things scientific by our 
public men. He adds; 

“ It is clearly abnormal. If a statesman can not be expected 
to have a close acquaintance with the principles of science, he 
should at least be able to appreciate the special relation of each 
branch of research to the public welfare, and should know where 
or to whom to go for light ou the relation of a scientific subject 
to the Government." 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY BY ARC-LICHT. 
'T^HE objectionable character of the word " wireless" as ap- 
plied to - telegraphy and telephony by ether waves is, 
brought again to notice by the invention of a new telephonic 
method to which this term is applied by the Revue Scirntififue 
(February 8). The method certainly employs no wires, but it 
is simply an adaptation of tho photophone. of Graham Bell. 
Says the writer; 

“It is well known that an arc-l.-imp fed with a continuous cur¬ 
rent makes a peculiar noise, of considerable intensity, when, in 
the neighborhood of the corrcB]x>uding electrical conductors and 
parallel to the current that traverses them, circulates a second 
current, feeble and intermittent, like that of a telephonic instal¬ 
lation. If we speak into a telephone arranged in this way all 
the sounds are clearly reproduced in tho arc-light. 

"In reality the vibrations thus obtained corres]iond to varia¬ 
tions of heat nnd of lumiuous iutensity in the arc. From this 
demonstration came the idea of wireless telephony. In this tele¬ 
phone the transmitter is combinetl with a reflector that directs 
the rays emitted by the arc-light toward a receiver, placed at a 
great distance, and consisting of a parabolic mirror, of a plate of 
selenium placed, at its ceuter, on a telephonic circuit with bat¬ 
tery, and of a microphone placed behind the parabolic mirror. 

"Selenium has the property of changing its electric conductiv¬ 
ity under the influence of variatious of light. The luminous 
waves of variable intensity that strike the receiving-mirror, 
when any one speaks before the microphone, have the effect of 
varying the conductibility of the selenium and consequently in¬ 
fluence the current of the telephonic receiver, which thus repro¬ 
duces the sounds emitted. Thus we have a wireless telephone. 

"This arrangement can also be utilized for the reception of 
despatches .nnd their indefinite reproduction, as in a phonograph. 
Tho despatch may bo registered by moving at high speed, liefore 
the luminous source or before the receiving-mirror, a photo¬ 
graphic film, on which the varying intensities of the light are 
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thus inscribed. To reproduce the corresponding sounds the film 
thus treated is passed again at the same speed between the con¬ 
centrated rays of a source of liglit and the selenium plate; the 
mure or less clear or darkened i>arts of the film absurb a variable 
quantity of light, determining variations of conductibility in the 
selenium and corresponding emission of sound by the micro¬ 
phone. The inventor of this arrangement for the indefinite re¬ 
production of sounds obtained by luminous methods, M. Ruhiiier, 
pro|>oses for his ap|>aratus the name of ' photographone,‘ by 
analogy with the tclcgraphonc of Poulsen. 

“The applications of this new system of wireless telephony 
would seem at present to be rather limited. The most interest¬ 
ing is the oral communication of ships with one another or with 
the shore."—7V<t«j/n//o/» matUfor The Liilrarv Diusst. 


APTITUDES AND THE SHAPE OF THE HEAD. 

T F there is any relation between the outside and the inside of 
^ the skull—between the shape of the head and the character 
of the brain—we might well expect that persons having the same 
aptitudes would resemble each otlier in the contour of the era- 
ninni. Scientific measurement of the skull has not shown this 
to bo the case, we 
arc told by Paul 
Ctmibjs in Cosmos 
(Jiiiiuary 4). lie 
gives an interest¬ 
ing accunnt uf an 
attempt to supple¬ 
ment scientific 
measurement by 
measurement un¬ 
dertaken for a 
much more prosaic 
purpose, namely, 
the making and 
fitting of hats. 

The machine used 
by batters to give 
the contour of the 
head furnishes us 
with excellent 
data, and M. 

Combes gives tfs 
some records from 
a small French 
city which confirm 
his assertion that 
the shape and site 
of the head is a 
matter of race, not of occupation or aptitude. M. Combes first de¬ 
scribes the hatter's measuring or fitting apparatus. This appar¬ 
atus is a sort of mechanical bat whose interior is formed of a series 
of narrow articulations that exactly fit the contours of the head. 
When the device is in place a series of needles corresponding to 
the articulations mark on a sheet of p.iper the outline of the bead, 
reduced one-third. From a series of these reductions, further 
reduced, have been selected the diagrams that accompany this 
article. 

The indications of the instrument, we are told, furnish the 
most unexpected results and the most disconcerting surprises: 

"They show clearly, in all cases, that no material correlation 
exists between the exterior conformation of a man's head and 
bis special aptitudes, the qualities of his mind, bis Intellectual 
and moral worth, his work or bis favorite occupations. 

“Our figures result from the cxaniin.'ttlon of 570 diagrams 
taken . . . from a hatter in a small city in Normandy. They 
thus come from a common and restneted source and can be prof¬ 
itably compared from all standpoints. 


“That which strikes one at first is the surprising diversity of 
heads among the dwellers in the same region—a region where 
difference of-raccs is less marked than in a large city. If we go 
into details, the surprises are multiplied and accentuated. 

"Notice in the first place the two diagrams of ecclesiastics. 
Figs, I and a, of regular form, but very different both in size and 
contour. 

" Figs. 3 and 4 reptesent the cephalic diagrams of two notaries, 
the first clearly bracliycephalie (short-skulled) and the second 
no less clearly dolichocephalic (long-skulled). 

"The justice of the jreace of Fig. 5 and the lawyer of Fig. 7 
have tendencies to bracliyceplialy, but the judge of Fig. 6 is an 
accentuated dolichocephalic. 

“The prosecuting atturncy. Fig. R, is bracliyccpbalic, but not 
in the same way as the notary of Fig. 3. The head of the com- 
niis.sary of police, in Fig. 9, presents some analogies with that 
of the notary in Fig. 4 and tlic judge in Fig. 6; but they have 
characteristic differences. 

"As to the prison warder. Fig. 10, bis dissymetric head pre¬ 
sents straight lateral contours that arc different from all the pre¬ 
ceding. 

“In the case of the postmaster. Pig. it. we find the round head 
of brachycephaly still more perfectly than in the types of Figs. 3 
and S. The tax-collector. Fig. is, is a dolichocephalic compar¬ 
able, but not e.\- 
actly similar, to 
the preceding. 

“The appraiser. 
Fig. 13, shows a 
yet different form 
of dolichocepbaly, 
with median later¬ 
al protuberances 
which we find 
again in the veter¬ 
inary, Fig. 14; but 
in this case accom¬ 
panied by niuch 
more regular pos¬ 
terior and anterior 

"Next conic two 
druggists. Figs. 1$ 
and 16. The first 
resembles the jus¬ 
tice of tlio peace, 
without being pro- 
cisely similar. 
The second has a 
new tyi>e of curve, 
absolutely dis- 

“Tbc teacher is 
a brachycepfaalic. 
Fig. 17. The tne- 
ebauie. Fig. iS, is 
n modified dolicho¬ 
cephalic whose ceplialic curve is posteriorly regular aud liarmo- 
liioiis. The notary's clerk. Fig. 19, constitutes nn lutermcdiate 
tyi>c. 

" Finally, we h.avc three t.-iiincrs who deserve our attention, 
since tanners—iu France—may bo called to the highest desti¬ 
nies. . . . which of the three tyjivs of tanners, whose diagrams 
are shown in Figs. 20, 21. and 22, bears in the conformation of 
bis head the indication of the future favors of fortune? Is it the 
ddicbocephalic of I'lg. 20, who might well have been, judging 
from his cephalic curve, the teacher of Fig. 12 or the notary of 
Fig. 4? Is it the siiiall-licaded tanner of Fig. 21, who recalls by 
dimension, if not by regularity, the ecclesiastic of Fig. 1? Is it 
the square-headed taaner of Fig. 22, the straight sides of whose 
diagram recall those of the prison-warden of Fig. 10? 

“The jioint can not be twr strongly insisted upon, that there ia 
decidedly no relation between the foim of the head and the intel¬ 
lectual faculties. Tliese are found to the same degree in an infi¬ 
nite variety of cranial conformations. The general form of the 
skull dctieuds especially on the race and varies with it. It is a 
matter of origins and not of ajititudes. 

"Thus, In Europe, the peoples of Cymric origin, the dwellers 
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on the shores of the Meiliterranean, the North Oermaas, the 
Swedes, and the Norse are all dolichocephalic. On the other 
band, the peoples of Celtic origin, the South Germans, the Aus¬ 
trians, the Hungarians, the Swiss, the Irish, and the Gauls are 
brachycephalic. 

“Blit even here there is nothing definite. What is exact in 
theory becomes inexact in reality, because of the incessant mi¬ 
grations and the resulting mixture of races. These migrations 
begnn as long ago as the Quaternary ]ierio<l, and we may imag¬ 
ine the intermarriages, the mixture of blood, and the resulting 
complex modifications that have been going on since that far-off 

“ Prudence in deduction should then be con.sidered a capital 
virtue of craniologists. Let us wish them plenty of it—without 
expecting too much!”— Transla/ian made for The Literaxv 
Dickst. 

ANCESTRY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 

1 'IIAT the racial problem of the Western hemisphere has now 
been practically solveil is asserted by Charles Hallock, 
who contributes an article on the subject to The Amerkan Antk 
quarian (January-February). This solution, he says, clears 
up not only " the origin of the American Indigenes (miscalled 
Indians), but approximately the antiquity of their progenitors 
whose ruinetl and silent cities, like those of Asia .Minor, long 
•since passed out of history, and who.se massive pyramids, 
temples, and palaces vie with those of the Old World, and are 
infercniially not only coeval with them but closely related." Mr. 
Hallock believes that these mined cities of Central America 
were built by immigrants from Korea, and that they were subse¬ 
quently wrcxked by great disturbances of the earth's crust. 
Their inhabitants scattered in every direction and became the 
ancestors of all the present Indian tribes, who nre therefore de¬ 
generate descendants of a people far advanced in civilization. 
Says Mr. Hallock: 

“It is believed that the progenitors of the ancestors of the 
Mexicans were an Asi.'itic colony from Korea, which was at that 
lime tributary to the Chinese empire, a fact which accounts for 
coincidence of dates in the first half of the sixth century, and 
this opinion is confirmed by Chinese manuscripts ns well as by 
striking similarities of ap]rearance, language, and customs, and 
a proficiency in the arts and architecture. Their writing was in 
hieroglyphics exclusively, and this medium of communication is 
spread all over the continent. History shows that the Koreans 
niigraterl to e.scape tyranny, undertaking a sea voyage of nine 
weeks to the northeast. No matter who first peopled Central 
America, the Koreans certainly were in communication with 
America as far back as the second year of the dynasty of Tsin, 
Emperor of China, who declared war against Korea. Migrants 
were iible to maintain the high civilization of their forebears as 
long as their basic relation aud environment remained un¬ 
changed, a postulate which is abundantly attested by archeo¬ 
logical evidence, as well as by the enduring testimony of the 
petroglyphs. But finally came those stupendous terrestrial dis¬ 
locations, upheavals, emergencies, droughts, denudations, and 
associated dynamic phenomena, which punctuated the lapse of 
geological time aud changed the ctnuour of the continent. By 
the same great cnt.-iclysm which broke up the' fonndatious of the 
great deep.' according to the Scripture, sind inundated so large 
a part of the globe and its antediluvian f.-tuna and flora, the 
fructifying rivers of Central America were engulfetl. and the 
acequias. aqueducts, and irrigating canals were destroyed or 
rendered useless. Some disjointed records of this overwhelming 
catastrophe are inscribed tqion pyramids, temple walls, mono¬ 
liths, and porticos of those massive ruins which attest to their 
extinguished greatness, while oral traditions, next in historical 
value to the libraries which (Nirtez and his fanatical priests de¬ 
stroyed. have been transmitteil down the centuries, even to 
Southwestern ludiansof the present day. Urought, famine, ma¬ 
lignant diseases, persistent internecine wars, and ultimate de¬ 
population supervened, and after persistent efforts to maintain 
themselves on the home sites, the discomfited survivors scat¬ 
tered, even to far-off Alaska, aud up the eastern slope of the 


continental ridge to the mouth of the Mackenxie River, leaving 
traces of their successive occupations all along the Pacific coast 
and the mid-conlincntnl route, not only in memorials of massive 
masonry and exquisite pottery, but in linguistic similarities, re¬ 
ligious practises, mortuary rites, superstitions, social habim, oral 
traditions, and physical resemblances of a marked charncter. 
For many centuries large ctmimunities tarried in Mexico, Now 
Mexico, and Arizonii, sections of which were populous up to the 
arrival of Coronado ii\ 1540: but finally aridityof the soil, caused 
in largo part by forest denudation, frequent tidal waves, the de¬ 
flection of surface waters into subterranean rock fi-ssures. the 
merciless raids of the S|>aniards, and internecine wars, scattered 
them over the lava bods nnd alkaline wastes of sage-brush and 
cactus, to eke out a precarious livelihood with their starveling 
flocks. The remnants ultimately betook themselves to the cliffs 
and meiuts, which they fortified, and attempted to subsist on crops 
which they forced from scantily irrigated gardens on the nrid 
plains below. This for n distrc.ssful pcriixl, and then northward 
again to more peaceful and fertile localities in Eastern Colorado, 
where melting snows from the uplifted continental divide afforded 
perennial moisture. Mere they maintained a long-protracted 
status as agriculturists and shepherds, establishing thrifty towns 
nnd villages, of which a few remnin to this day ns 'pueblos.' 
Records of their vicissitudes and dire extremity are pecked upon 
many a neighboring rock—of the continued .attacks and defenses, 
and bow the cliff-tlwellers-were finally cut off by their enemies, 
and how few escaped. 

"The advent of the Spaniards and their ruthless quest for gold 
broke into the bucolic life of the Pueblos. Many were extermi¬ 
nated, while others, harassed anil impoverished, abandoned agri¬ 
culture in despair and took to the chase for a livelihood. Prom 
that to semi-savagery the lapse was easy; a condition which was 
aggritvated by the religions superstitions which they retained, 
involving human sacrifice, self-torture, immolation of war pris¬ 
oners. and sundry barbarous ceremonies which date back to 
earliest times, nnd obtain even now in Isolated parts of North 
America. The sun dance of the Plains Indians is a relic of the 
sun worship of Chichcn-ltza and Peru, with it.s attendant cruel¬ 
ties. All the Indian tribes burned their captives on occasion— 
a survival of ancient rites.. 

“Untold and uncalculated years it took for the Centml Ameri¬ 
can migration to reach the western verge of the Great Plains, 
which had emerged and grown togr.ass during the interval since 
it was the quaternary floor of the sea. For nearly four centu¬ 
ries their polyglot descendants, who were dubbed aborigines by 
European explorers, li.sve been an ethnological puzzle to the 
world; hut time seems to have sol veil the problem. The hypoth¬ 
esis of the reversion is e.asy. Their progenitors, like all pio¬ 
neers, unquestionably took with them nil necessary 'store 
clothes,' tools, seeds, mechanical appliances, and domestic uten¬ 
sils ; but after they were isolated from the parent stock and base 
of supplies, they learned to substitute makeshifts for whatever 
was worn out or lost. Dresses of skins, furs, and plaited grasses 
replaced their home garments, nnd implements of stone, horn, 
bone, shell, nnd ivtiry took the place of their original tools of 
iion, bronze, aud copper. Some of the more intelligent and ener¬ 
getic discovered mines of various ores, and worked them in a 
rude fashion for a while, like those at Lake Superior, but the in¬ 
dustry was finally abandoned because it was e.-tsier and cheaper 
to use whnt was handiest. Metal ornaments, pottery, baskets, 
footgear,' and woven fabrics were retained the longest, because 
they were indispensable. The manufacture of these was au art 
that could not l>c lost. Reversion is not necessarily a slow proc¬ 
ess. It depends largely njion the environment. Intercourse 
brightens intellect, l.solation clogs it, and will sometimes ban¬ 
ish it. There are to-day among the sea islands of South Caro¬ 
lina the grandchildren of ante-bellum negroes whose inane artic¬ 
ulations are unintelligible to any but their own kin—a lapse of 
less than half a century." 

According to Mr. Hallock, the Indians may be divided into 
two great classes, the forest tribes and the bunting or horse 
tribes. Between these there speedily grew up enmity. The 
Chippewns may be taken as a typical example of the first class 
and the Sioux of the second, and the last great battle between 
these two was fought as receutly as 1857. Mr, Hallock believes 
that the great scries of Western mounds had their origin in these 
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interminable wars between the sedentary wootismen and the 
fierce plainsmen. Some are entrenchments, displaying "much 
military engineering skill," while others are "great tumuli, 
where hosts of the slain are buried." Others still were used for 
"sacrifieial purposes, for dykes, as sites for temples and dwell* 
ings, os refuges from inundations, as amphitheaters for ball 
games, and for ornamental purposes, as In public parks and gar* 
dons of the present day. Many in the semblance of elephants, 
leopards, turtles, rats, snakes, deer, and the like were copied 
from the Artec and Toltec gardens, and from others extant in 
the Zuni and Mohave country. They were reproduced j[ust as 
wo copy patterns from the Old World.” Mr. Ilallock thus agrees 
with the best modem authorities that there was no race of van¬ 
ished "mound*builders,“ but that the mounds were the work of 
the immediate ancestors of the Indians of to*day. In conclu¬ 
sion, the writer asserts again that "every new archeological dis* 
covery adds to the analogs which go to make up testimony to 
establish the more than hypothetical origin of our American 
aborigines, and the close relations between their ancestors of 
Central America and the peoples of Egypt and Asia." 

If it be true that a race far enough advanced in civilisation to 
construct the cities whose ruins are the wonder of Central Araer* 
ican travelers has degenerated into the wild Indian tribes of 
to-day, that fact is certainly provocative of thought. We are ac¬ 
customed to nssumc that our descendants must advance iu civi¬ 
lization no matter what their environment may be. After all, we 
can reassure ourselves by rememliering that, according to this 
theory, the " aboriginal" races of this continent were Asiatics. 
Perhaps Caucasians would not have deteriorated nnder the same 
conditions! 

THE FLIGHT OF A HAILSTONE. 

HE formation and growth of hailstones during their flight 
from cloud to earth is described in Know Mg t (February), 
by Arthur H. Bell, lie describes a hailstone as "an aggregate 
of tiny crystals disposed in concentric rings or zones ”; and these 
zones tell the story of the hailstone's journey to the earth. Ho 
writes : 

"At the heart of every hailstone is a tiny atom of dust, which 
may be considered to be the very foundation of the whole icy 
structure. These atoms of dust pervade every pan of the atmos¬ 
phere. Not only are they found in the lower strata of the air, 
but the winds carry them far above the highest mountains, and 
no matter whether samples of air obtained by balloonists or by 
mountain travelers are examined, minute particles of dust are 
always everywhere to be found. Indeed, it is becoming under¬ 
stood that without an atom of dust upon which the moisture of 
the air could settle there would be no rain-drojis, no snow, no 
fog. dew, clouds, or hail. Without these minute platfonus. as 
they may be called, u]x>n which the yioisture as it condenses 
could alight, ruin would be continually pouring down u|x>n the 
earth, and it Ls these motes that keep tlie moisture bnoyi^ np in 
the atmosphere until such times as circumstances compel them 
to yield up the aqueous supplies which they so industriously col¬ 
lect. Supposing, then, that a little vapor should happen to con¬ 
dense on a particle of dust floating aimlessly through the air, 
there is a beginning made of what, under favorable conditions, 
may ultimately grow to a full-sized hailstone. , . . Imagining 
now the journey to be well started, it will at once bo realized that 
the traveling hailstone will pass through strata of air that dilTer 
very mueh as regards temperature and moisture. Some of the 
air will be above the freezing-point and other layers will be be¬ 
low it; while it will be no uncommon episode for the dropping 
hailstone to plunge sheer through a eloud that may be many 
thousands of feet thick. The hailstone itself, with its heart of ice, 
is always below the freezing-point, so that any moisture that 
settles on It is promptly frozen and forms a girdle of Ice around 
the central nucleus. An examination, indeed, of any hailstone 
shows that those icy girdles are its most characteristic feature. 
It will also be observed that these girdles or zones are of two 


kinds, and that they are alternately clear and opaque. It is 
these zones that tell the most concerning the incidents of a won¬ 
derful journey, for they are produced by the different strata of 
air through which the hailstone passed, each country, as it were, 
over which the journey was made impressing Its characteristics 
on the flying traveler." 


Effect of High Altitudes on the Blood.— Professor 
Gaule, of Znrich, who, accompanied by bis wife and the aero¬ 
naut, Speltcrini, recently made a balloon ascension for the pur- 
jiosc of making microscopical examinations of the human blood 
at high altitude.s, has just published an account of the trip in the 
.\eue Zutrichtr Ztilung, The result of the investigation was 
.very curious. Before starting, Gaule bad examined specimens 
of Siielterini's, bis own. and bis wife's blood and recorded the 
number of corpuscles, the depth of color, and the density. At a 
height between 4.400 and 4,700 meters [14,500 and 15,600 feet] 
specimens wore drawn for comparative examination. In all 
three persons it was found that the number of corpuscles had 
increased greatly, tbo only a few hours bad elapsed between the 
two sots of observations. Tbo increase was greatest in the case 
of Frau Gaule, amounting to 40 per cent. In his own blood at 
this great elevation Professor Gaule found 8,800,000 corpuscles 
to the cubic millimeter, which be thinks is the largest number 
ever found in human blood. A second ascension gave similar 
results. "We determined," says Professor Ganle, "the depth of 
color as well as the number of corpuscle.s. This should have 
eliminated errors, ns two distinct sets of apparatus were used. 
And if the result were the direct effect of atmospheric pressure, 
both of these characteristics should increase or diminish to- 
gether. 

"But the color fell off while the numberof corpuscles Increased. 
This can be explained only by supposing that tbo pressure acts 
diversely on two properties of the corpuscles. . . . both of which 
arc active aud susceptible of rapid change. The blood-cells, 
therefore, are not constant, as has been hitherto supposed, but 
cxceedingiy variable, . . . Probably these chaiiges in the blood 
are only a small part of the effects of change of pressure on the 
organism ,—7 ramta/ion matte for Th* I.iteraky DiGcsr. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

“At the meetlDf of the Cnnneclieut AcxdeniTof Sciences nn Pebrnarr 
i>,“ UTS Seimce, “Prof. A. E. Verrillexhibited several remarkable photo¬ 
graphs in naturaf colors, made direct from nature bjr a new antoebro- 
mutic process, invenied br Mr, A. Hratt Verrill, of New Haven. One of 
these photographs was a Bermuda landscape In which the beantiful tintaof 
the water, elc., were well brought out. Three other plates were copies of 
water-color drawings of brilliantlv colored Bermnda Ashes. The photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of these showed accurately all the delicate shadea of 
green, blue, pink, purple, yellow, and orange. Tlie intense red colors ap. 
pear to be the most dilBcult lo render by this process at present, but no 
dnnbt this will soon be remedied by further experiments now In progress.* 

lx discussing the trans-isthmian canal. Kmgitinrimf Snot says tPebruary 

what we have already said, except that those who al present argue for 
either one ax the 'only' route prove only their ignorance of the subject. 
A conspicuous instance of this Ignorance Is found in certain Kngllsb jour¬ 
nals, who have 'discovered ' that the isthmian Canal Commission business 
was Just a shrewd Yankee bind game, put np by the United States to beat 
down the Frenchmen's price for Panama. One could almost wish that the 
final choice would be in favor of Nicaragua, lost lo prove to those snpercll- 
ious European critics that the United States does not condnet its Interna- 



A ci'Klovs fact has been ascertained during the recent survey of India, 
namely, that the northerly deflection of the plnmb-line ascribed to attrac¬ 
tion by the great mass of the Himalaya and the Tibetan upland is re¬ 
versed along a comparatively narrow belt between es* and as* north 
latitude crossing India from east to west for one thnusand miles, “Here,* 
says The TMet (London), “the deflection is southerly, while the north- 
erly deflection reasserts Itself farther sonth, and is continned so far as 
it* north latitude. The xone, so strangely exempted from what has been 
snpposed to be a general law, runs serosa central India frnm the della of 
the tianges to that of the Indus, but well to the annth of the great Gan- 
getic plain." These fads are discussed by Major Kurrnw In a paper read 
before the Royul Astronomical Society. Major Sorrow's theory is that 
the pbenomeonn “follows the axis of what he calls a subterranean chain of 
mnuolaios causing the greater density of the earth's crust lo this particn- 
lar tract The hypothetical range wonid, we are at liberty to conjecture, 
either have fnnndered bodily in some great catastrophe, or subsided grad, 
uatly and been submerged under allnviuin and slit. The fact opens up an 
interesting snbjcct for the discussion of geologists.* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

WAS DANTE A ROMAN CATHOLIC ? 

N interesting point raised in Dante's "Divine Comedy," 
and one about which some of its most profound interpre¬ 
ters havo diSored, relates to the religious views of its author. 
Was he a schismatic, or a pagan, or a Papist? Or was be, as 
has been suggested, a combination of all three? As is well 
known, Dante consigns several of the popes of his day to his 
hell, and in more than one passage of his poem be challenges 
the doctrine of the “temporal power” of the Pope. Rossetti 
went so far as to say that the allegorical meaning of the whole 
poem hinged upon the political opinion of Dante on Papal sov¬ 
ereignty. According to this interpretation, the "Divine Com¬ 
edy " was intended to show that temporal dominion was the bane 
of the Papacy and the world; the Ghibelllne party was the party 
of love, of life, of light, of salvation; the Gnclpb party was 
naught but darkness, hate, and perdition; Koine was bell ami 
the Pope was Satan. 

In the opinion of an Italian critic, Poscoio, Dante's purfiose 
was to reconcile Christianity with paganism and to restore to a 
place of honor the old mythology and the doctrines of ancient 
philosophy. This purpose, however, he artfully coticraled be¬ 
neath the allegories of the "Divine Comedy,” because bo feared 
religious persecution and political violence. 

Still other interpreters, including Prancowitz, Du Plessis- 
Mornay, and Laudino, claim to havo discovered a cipher hy 
which it is conclusively shown that Dante was the prophet of the 
Reformation and announced the very date (ist?) >n which Luther 
was to begin to preach his heretical doctrines. They hail Dante 
as the precursor of Protestantism, and point out that be 
dubbed the Pajiacy the "had woman of the Ajmcalypse," and 
in this apparent detestation of the Papacy put himself in har¬ 
mony with the most pronounced anti-Cathoiics who were to 
follow him. 

Against all these views a protest is entered by an American 
Roman Catholic student of Dante's life and work—the Rev. E. 
L. Rivard, of St. Viateur's College. Bourbonnais, III., who con¬ 
tributes a paper to A/agasiite (New York. Jannary). 

in which bo endeavors to clear Dante's memory from what he 
regards as the aspersions made upon it. Rossetti's interpreta¬ 
tion be regards as "untenable, nay, as an outrageous calumny.” 
"Is it possible,” bo asks, “that a man with a mind so luminous 
[as Dante's] and a heart so passionately fond of justice and 
truth could or tvould stoop to conventional tricks and wretched 
artifices of language, to a poetry of prize puzzles devised to con¬ 
ceal truth? Dante would then himself become the roost insoluble 
of enigmas.” Foscolo's theory, too. Father Rivard considers 
hardly worthy of serious notice. "In introducing mythology 
into his )X)em," declares the writer. “Dante makes no profession 
of paganism; he simply avails himself of a liberty generally 
granted to poets and other artists. . . , Dante's acknowledg¬ 
ment of and admiration for the splendid natural endowments of 
pagan scholars like Vergil, Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Cato, and 
others, is the noble tribute of high-born genius to other genius. 
Ever and far above them does he place the Christian sages and 
saints.” Father Rivard continues; 

“There remains the third interpretation, which would make 
Dante a very poor Catholic, one whose orthodoxy was so shaky, 
whose allegiance to the Papacy was so doubtful, that Protestants 
can claim him as their glorious predecessor. It is true that once 
Dante was summoned to appear before the Inquisitor, who some¬ 
how or other has become the veritable bogyman of the Protestant 
mind. That happened this way; Certain Franciscan friars, 
being offended bMause Dante Itad represented their order ns not 
sending any more representatives to heaven, took him to task for 


it and demanded that he appear before the tribunal of the Inqui¬ 
sition to give satisfactory evidence of the completeness and gen¬ 
uineness of his faith. Dattto asked and was granted the night, 
during which he drew up in most charming verse a profession of 
his Catholic belief. This he submitted to the twelve grave 
judges, who were astonished and delighterl at the beauty of the 
expression and the unexceptionable orthodoxy of the doctrine 
which the jxict professed. 'I'hat the Inquisitor dismissed Dante 
with warm congratulations and laughed at the rather suspicious 
friars Is evidence that the Inquisition was not, as it is often rep¬ 
resented. the crftinguislicr of science nor the hinderer of genius." 

With regard to Dante's attitude toward the Papacy the writer 
.says: 

'• Dante professes the highest regard for and pays the highest 
tribute of veneration to the Papacy, which ho considers as the 
holiest of institutions. . . . That he bated some of the Popes on 
account of their vices, of their simony or nepotism, or of their 
iwiiticai intriguing—supposing the Ikipcs guilty of these charges 
—this would only prove that he loveil the Papacy all the more 
and would not suffer such a holy and dignified office to be thus 
lowered and disgraced. Indignation, especially when it is con- 
sciou.sof being righteous, is no sin. It is not heresy for you or 
me to believe the Pope capable of various crimes. The Pope, tho 
infallible, is not impeccable. Dante thought he had sufficient 
evidence to convict certain Popes of certain sins and bonce be 
sends them to hell. He is not therefore a heretic, hut he is as 
thorough a hater of these Popes as he is a faithful lover of the 
Pai»acy.” 

Dante, then, so far from being an enemy of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, “stands out from among the many splendors of philosophi¬ 
cal and theological doctrine in tlie 'Diviue Comedy ' as a grand 
exponent of Catholic verity.” Father Rivard concludes; 

“The interpretations we have been considering rob Dante hlm- 
seif of all his glory, the glory of a great and nobie conception so 
splendidly oxccutod. This grand conception suffers violence at 
the hands of those who trim it to fit their small views of the 
world and its institutions. These interpretations, lastly, would 
rob the church of tho glory which she rightly claims of having 
nurtured and inspired such a g^enius, of having brought forth a 
son capable of so sweetly and so strongly singing the exalted 
'beanty and sanctity of her doctrines. As Catholic students jeal¬ 
ous of our family glories—of which Dante Is by no means the 
least—to all those who would rob ns of him in tho broad day¬ 
light of bis radiant Catholicity, wc say emphatically and per¬ 
emptorily ; Hands off! ” 


A CHRISTIAN ESTIMATE OF MOSLEMISM. 

T he study of Oriental ]>coplos and religions hy the scholar¬ 
ship of the Christian Occident has resulted, among other 
things, in a revision of tho opinions entertained traditionally by 
the friends of Christian missions on the merits of the kloham- 
medan system of religions teachings. The most significant ut¬ 
terance recently made in this direction is from tho pen of tho 
well-known German missionary and traveler. Sir Pastor W. 
Faber, a leading pupil of Delitzscli, a traveler in Moslem lands, 
and especially a student of Bahism. In his quarterly pamph¬ 
lets, “ BriefblUtter,” published in Berlin, ho expresses these 

Everybody who for the first time roads the Koran and comes 
into personal contact with Mohammedanism is astonished and 
then simply amazed to see how nearly the Mohammedan way of 
thinking agrees with the Christian. It now pertains to Chris¬ 
tian culture in general to have read the Koran, and the reading 
of this book shows how tvondcrfully mnch Mohammed has taken 
from the Bible and how much more closely Islam is related to 
Christianity than it is to Judaism or to Buddhism. On the 
other hand, a careful reader will not fail to recognize the signifi¬ 
cant fact that the central doctrine of the Christian system, 
namely, atonement through the biood of Christ, has been en¬ 
tirely excluded from the Mohammedan doctrines. This explains. 
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also, why that libeial class of Christians who have themselves 
Kivcn up this ccalral doctriac fail to see any substantial disa¬ 
greement between the two great creeds. Honesty, however, 
compels every cniidirl student to ackaowlcdge that the old views 
formerly entertained in Christian eirclcs concerning Moliarome- 
dniiism, acconlhig to which the Ic.-tchings of the great Arnbian 
pmphot arc nothing but devil's doctrines and dogmas, is alto¬ 
gether incorrect. In reality, Mohaiumedaiilsm is nothing but a 
nitionaliKtic type of Christianity in the form of n most unfortiinato 
state religion. The times are paioied when .scolding alrout the 
Mosleni creed ns the productiou of the devil will satisfy, and tlio 
struggle against Islam on these premises is a failure. Practically 
all of the mission literature that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries was written against Muliamniedanism is 
useless. Indeed, its danger is now of an over-estimation of that 
creed ; and some of our orientalists have begun to place Moham¬ 
medanism above Christianity. It should be rcracnibcrcd, how¬ 
ever, tli.nt the introduction of the study of Ar.'ibic into Euro|ieaii 
universities was owing originally to the seal fur mission work 
among the Moslems. This is especially true of llutogna, Paris, 
and Oxford. We ourselves lielieve that the old saying is sub¬ 
stantially correct, that "The best thing in the world is to be a 
Christian ; the next best is to be a Moliannncdan.'' Pur it is cer¬ 
tain that Molianimediiliism is infinitely superior to any form of 
heathenism an<I superior also to Hiiihihism, and without a doubt 
is nearer to Cbristianily than Kabbinic Jndiiism. calling Jesus 
even the r«i A nlhi, or the "Soul of God." 

Whether it will be p<issiblc to win the Moslem world for Chris¬ 
tianity is a great question, but a beginning is being inadc. espe- 
ciutly in China, where there are liftcen million adherents of this 
creed, and where the government doe-S not antagonize Cbristiaa 
work among them an<1 favors the Moslems in many ways,— 
Tryinslations mutlejvr The 1-itkxaxv IJhiest. 


ARE THE BIBLE HEROES BASED UPON 
ASTRAL MYTHS? 

F REKTHINKKRS li.avc long niaintaiiied that the existence 
of many of the lending ctuiractcrs of the Bible i.so]>en to 
doiibt. It i.s somewhat starlUiig. however, to find this jsiint of 
view championed by one of the leading English Biblical schol¬ 
ars, Prof. T. K. 
Clicync. caaon of 
Rochester and Oriel 
professor of Script¬ 
ure at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. who takes 
the vieiv that Abra¬ 
ham. Isa.'ic, Jacob, 
Josepli.Saul, l>avid. 
Jonathan, and many 
others of the leading 
c hnracters of the Old 
Testament are pure¬ 
ly legendary and 
were cvoivcil from 
astral myths, Tliis 
theory i* worked out 
at some Icnglli in 
"Ocschichte Isra 
cts, “ a recently pub¬ 
lished work on Old- 
Testament criticism 
by Hugo Wincklcr. 
lUe Germ.nn Assyriologist and historian, tlmn whom, declares Pro¬ 
fessor Cheyne, "no scholar has more fully realized the problems 
before us and contributed on a larger scale to their solution." 
The English professor contributes to The Siueteeuth Century 
Uttti . l/ier (January) an article in which he attempts to elucidate 
Winckler's reaMoing and conclusions, and in which lie suggests 
that "tbo Babyloaian map of the st.’irry heaven is the must trust¬ 


worthy guide through the inlricalo paths of mythology and leg- 
cad" in the Old Testament. The. mythology of the Jewish 
(leople, he contends, was largely burrowed from tho astral lore 
of Babylonia and Egypt, uad, when tbo historical tradition was 
defective, "the earliest wise men at once looked to the sky.” He 
Continues; 

“Abrabani. I.saac, and Jacob, then, are lunar heroes. In the 
case of Abraham this is, according to Wincklcr, doubly certain. 
His father Terab comes from Cr in Cbaldea, the city of the 
South Babylonian Moon worship (Naunar), but, in order to reach 
Canaan, he must halt at llarran, which is the second great cen¬ 
ter of lunar worship in the region of the Euphratean civilization. 

. . . And how comes Sarah to bo at onco Abraham's sister and 
his wife? Because Sarah, being the counterpart of I.star, has a 
double rftle. .She is (he daughter ol the MiMin-gisl, and therefore 
zVbrnliiim's sister; she is the wife of Tainmuz. and therefore 
Abraham's wife. 1-or Abraham, too. accordiag to Winekler, has 
a double rfile; lie is the son of the Moon-god, but he is also tho 
heroic reficetiua of Tammuz. Of Isaac little is recorde4l: he 
dwells at Bcersheb.'i, ‘the well of the Seven-god.’ that is, the 
Mooa-giKl, Jacob, however, is much more definitely described. 
His father-in-law. Laban, reminds us by his very name of L«- 
lifnA, the moon, and La1>aii's two daughters, Leah and Racbel, 
rcprcscat respectively tlic new moon and tbo full moon. Dinah, 
Leah's daughter. re)iresents I.star, the daughter of the Moon- 
gml. and with her six brothers makes up the number of the days 
of the week, oae of which in fact {Dies I'eneris, Friday) has a 
female deity." 

Even more niaikcd, says Professor Chcyiie, is the nstrai signift- 
cance of Joseph's life aatl tho stories associated with it. The 
key to his character, we are told, lies in Gen. xxxvii, lo, where 
he dreams that the siin, the uiocni, nnd the eleven stars did hom¬ 
age to him. Professor C'lieyoc soys further; 

"In the origiaal story it was the Moon-gml (Jacob), with bis 
cliildreii, who leiwed down Iwfore the Siin-goil (Jose]ihl. Iiis son. 
The rest of the story of Joscjili now becomes clear. The lunar 
berocs, Abrabani and Jacob, fetched tbeir spouses from the land 
of M<Hiit-wors1)ip ; the solar beio Josei»1l gue* lo Kgy|»l. the land 
of Sun-worship, lo obtain for his wife the daughter of a priest of 
Helio|K>lis, But, like Abraham, Joseph also re|iresents Tainninz. 
the sun of spring-tide, who dies and passes into the underworld, 
whither Istar descends to bring him b.ick to earth. This is why 
he is cast into the (nl, and again raised out of it. Hence another 
reason for Joseph's going lo Egvjit, for Egypt represents the 
.southern region of (he sky. in which the sua .stands in the winter 
when Tnminnz is dead. That the tribes of Israel (iiccessarity 
twclvc. because of the signs of the Zodiac), together with their 
ancestors, are connected with an astral myth is not a new idea, 
but it lias been worked out by SUicken and VVliickler with greater 
fulnes.s of knowledge than by any previous writer. It is, of 
course, not staled lli.-it the early legends are liisturically worth¬ 
less: wisely used, even the early legends can be made to furnish 
historical material, both directly and iadircctly.” 

Wiackler treats almost all the Old-Testanieiit heroes in this 
same fashion. Saul is a " Moon-goiL” David is a "solar hero," 
awl his red 1i.'iir“is the image of the rays of the sun." The 
giaat Goliath "corresiMmds to the wild hunter and tyrant Orion, 
the rising and setting of which coincides with the winter and 
summer solstices." Kulomon, loo. is represented as the imper¬ 
sonation of the i>l;inel4iry giKl Hermes or Mercury, who was 
rcgardeil as the source of wisdom. That many of these " inlcrcsl- 
iiig and revolutionary details" may appear far-fetched and in¬ 
credible to conscrviilive critics. Professor Clicyne readily .admits, 
but, be adds: ” Wincklcr deserve credit for nut being too fasti¬ 
dious, and venturing to publish many things which may perhaps 
only be serviceable as working hy|iot1iescs.'* He concludes: 

"Almost all that can bo attained by the old methods of criti¬ 
cism—b<j|h as regard.s the form and as regards the contents of 
the Old Testament—has l>ecn accomplished, and how imperfect 
this is no candid critic perhaps will deny. Would it not be bet¬ 
ter to put nsido prejudice, and sup|>ose that we have indeed ar¬ 
rived at a lurning-poiDt, and that the Old-Testament study is 
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indeed in course of being transformed to n great extent (tlie 
qualification is deliberate) into a branch of tbo study of Semitic 
antiquity? There will still be subjects apart from this wide 
study which require special consideration. Uut at present all 
tbo subjects which have till lately iNHin supposed to be fairly 
settled—in text, lexicon, grammar, exegesis, histbry—need to be 
investigated from a virtually new point of view. It wilt continue 
to be an advantage to know the old n* well as the new methods 
by special training, at least provided that ibis training is no 
longer permitted to issue in the self-confidence and unintelligent 
disparagement of the most progressive crilies, which is begin¬ 
ning to bo too characteristic of some of the so-called moderate 
critics." 


A JEWISH CRITICISM OF THE ETHICAL 
CULTURE MOVEMENT. 

T ub progress of the Elhienl Culture Society in this country 
has been followed with considcr.'iblo interest ever since its 
foundation in New York, now nearly a qn.irter of a century ago, 
by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Id N ow Y ork, at 
least, the movement 
has met with some 
success. Dr. Ad¬ 
ler's vast audiences 
in Carnegie Hall are 
certainly much larg¬ 
er than the average 
church congrega¬ 
tion. and many out¬ 
side activities have 
boon inaugurated 
under the auspices 
of tbo society. In 
the country at large, 
however, the move¬ 
ment seems to be 
lacking in vitality, 
and Dr. Adler's re¬ 
cent visit to the 
^Ye^l draws from 
The Rejorm Advo‘ 

(ate (Cliic.-igo) a rather severe criticism of the whole movement, 
''rcH>plc may go to hear a man," remarks the writer, Mr. Tobias 
Sehanfarber, in a signed editorial, "and speak of tho sublimity 
of his thought and the deep sincerity of his soul ami all that sort 
of thing, but when it comes to putting into elTcct his preaching, 
they arc uut there.*' He continues: 

"The men who compose the Ethical Culture Society aro no 
better than any other men. Their own leader has told tliein so. 
Many of them joined this society because it was something new. 
The novel always attracts. Then the personality of their leader 
is of n kind to hold them. He bus at least held the Jews who 
came to him in tho start. Wo have been credibly iuforrac'd. 
however, that the non-Jews he has nut lieen able to hold. When 
a quarter of ii ccutury ugo the iiiovenicnt was orgaiiizeil in New 
York there were just as many non-Jews as Jews uffiliate<l with 
it. To-day that proinirtion is not maiutaiued. We are told that 
the proportion is ns ten to one. What the euiisu of this falling- 
off of non-Jews is to be attributed to is difficult to tell, unless it 
be that the non-Jews do not even want to aifilmtc with the Jews 
in a inovcnient of this character. The Jew who wants to get rid 
of bis Jud.-tisin by joining an organixatiun of this kind finds him¬ 
self deserted by tbo non-Jew. simply beeauso tho latter does not 
care to have anything to do with bim. Professor Adler may 
speak of liis movement as the church of the uuelinrched. but he 
will find that to a very great extent it is tbo church of the un- 
synagogued Jew. at least in New York.” 

Mr, Sehanfarber comments on the isolation of Professor Adler 
in the work he has undertaken. *' It has frequently been said," 


3‘2!> 

he observes, "that tlio movement would not outlive its founder; 
that with his passing away (may it be long in coming), the soci¬ 
ety would pass away, and wo believe it will." Ho says further ' 

"Ono thing scorns strange, and it is this, that in the twenty- 
five years of tlic existence of the Ethical Culture Society, not one 
Jew has assumed tho leadership of one of these societies. Pro¬ 
fessor Adler is the only Jew at the head of ono of these organi¬ 
zations, We do not bcliovo that this is hceause no Jew has ever 
desired to bcconio identified as a leader of the movement. Wo 
are of the opinion that not a few of the teachers in Israel have 
ogled with tho Ethical Culture movement, but to no puriiosc. It 
seems that the founder of the society, for sonic reason or other 
best known to liinisclf, did nut want them. At any rate no Jew 
since Felix Adler called into life the Ethical Culture movement 
has assumed the leadership of an ethical society, and to us at 
least this seems strange. 

"In the five or six other cities outside of New York in which 
ethical culture siwicties have been organized they aro led by non- 
Jews. Perhaps this is the re.-ison too tliai so few Jews have iiffili- 
ated with the movement in these other cities. We believe that 
if Professor Adler were to leave tho New York society and be¬ 
come tbo leader of an ethical society in another city, his follow¬ 
ing among the Jews would lie just us largo pro|iorCionately as it 
is ill New York, while if oncof tho other non-Jewish leaders were 
to assume the Icadeiship of the movement in New York, instead 
of an exodns of non-Jows there would be an exodus of Jews and 
a largo influx of noii-Jews into the society. It is simply another 
evidence of the Jews anit the non-Jews seeking thoir own. It 
seems that they will not mix.” 

The writer concludes: 

" It is all well and gooil in theory to speak of a graml confeder¬ 
ation of the hiimun kind under one standard, but our .speaking 
of it by no means signifies that in reality that day is iqioii ns. 
We li.ive some broad liberals among us, who would wipe out all 
differences .md gloss over alt disCinctioiis iind tear out the bhink 
leaf between the Old and New Testament, and in this way h<>|>c 
to bring about this cimfederution of all religions so ardently 
hoped for. They would dccurato our altars with the shield, tho 
crescent, and tlio cross; they would adorn our temples with basis 
of Muses, Isaiah. Jesus, Mohammert. Confucius. Buddha, Zuro. 
aster, and the rest; they would bring the various biutes of the 
worM, the Old and the New Testament, the Koran, tho Tripi- 
taka, the Zend Avesta. and the Book of tho Kings ; these they 
would bring into our temples and have them read there. Theso 
and other broad and liberal tilings they would do in tho hope 
that it might result in the bringing tugetborof all religions into 
one grand confederation ; that they might bo hailed as the glori¬ 
ous leaders in the movement. These so-cailed saviors of Juda- 
ism and humanity would give up wh.'il is distinctive to Judaism, 
just so us to cover themselves with distiucliuli. But the world is 
not ready for such a confederation nor is such a confederation, 
for the present, desirable. . . . No Jew nee<l to goto the Etliieiil 
Culture movement for new ethical or religious upliftnicnl. Pro- 
fes-sor Adler has said it hini.seif. the prophets in Israel have risen 
to the highest heights of ethical ihoiight, To them be iiliist go 
for his inspiration. To them we will continue to go." 


A Church of Agnostics.—There exists in Kansas City a 
"Church of This World" organized by Dr. J. E. Roberts, a for¬ 
mer minister of the Unitarian Church, about five years ago. It 
is believed to be tho only organized church composed exclusively 
of agnostics in the world. During tho past few weeks plans 
have been perfected by the trustees of this church which linvo 
fur their object a world-crusado on behalf of agnosticism, with 
Dr. Roberts as the leader. Says 7he Philosopher (Kansas City, 
February), the official urgmi of the church; 

"It is the intention of tho board of trustees to send Dr. Rob¬ 
erts to every part of the United States to deliver lectures and to 
organize churches, all of which shall Iw under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Kansas City church. An assistant to Dr. 
Roberts will be appointed within u few days, who will occupy 
the pulpit here when Dr. Roberts is away lecturing. The nssisl- 
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«at will b« paid a high salary, and ther« are several candidates 
for the appointment. 

"If the plans of the members of the Church of This World are 
sunwssful. Dr. Roberts will bo the successor of Robert Ingcrsoll 
as the leader of agnostics. Ingcrsoll had no organisation behind 
him, hut Dr. Roberts will have a flourishing church here, almost 
an unlimited amount of money to spend, aud full power to organ¬ 
ise churches anywhere in the Uuit^ States. 

’'There are two wealthy men now in Kansas City who have 
come from distant cities to offer their financiiil support to the 
movement to make Kansas City the center of agnosticism for the 
world. They have l>een conferring with the trustees of Dr. Rob¬ 
erts's church for several days, and will remain in the city until 
the plana that have been agreed upon have been formally 
lannclied." 

Two independent congregations organized on lines somewhat 
similar to those of ’’The Church of This World ” already exist in 
Now York City, and arc presided over by Mr. Hugh O. I’entecost 
and Mr. Henry Frank. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
“CONVERSION.” 

S OME years ago the Rev. E. M. Stephenson, of Chicago, be¬ 
gan to ask certain i>ersons, mostly farmers iind mechanics, 
"When were you converted?" After receiving a thonsand re¬ 
plies, lie tabulated the results. He found that five per cent, of 
tlie rcsi>ondenls were "converted" beforo nine ycai.s of age; 
seven per cent, from nine to twelve inclusive; fourteen per cent, 
from thirteen to fifteen ; fifty per cent, from sixteen to eighteen; 
sixteen per cent from nineteen to twenty ; seven per cent, from 
tweuty-oiio to twenty-five, aud one per cent, from twenty-six to 
thirty. Prof. George A. Coc, of the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill,, who has made a study of religious psychology, 
deems tlieso statistics of more than ordinary im|x>rtaoce, and 
thinks that the church has been too much inclined to neglect the 
psychological tendencies that result in religious conversion. In 
attempting to define the meaning of the term "conversion,'* he 
says (writing in the Chicago ^hivaiite, Cong., February 13) : 

*' I^eaving out of account New-Testament usage, we may say 
that in the every-<lay si>ecch of the t>coplo conversion means one 
or more of three things, namely; first, returning to God after 
a vicious, reliellious, or deliberately neglectful life; second, a 
personal desire on the part of a child or youth upon re.-iching re¬ 
ligions'self-consciousne.ss; third, certain emotional and impul¬ 
sive experiences which frequently accompany conversion in the 
first sense, and sometimes in the second. Many persons, appar¬ 
ently. wonld not give the name conversion to anything short of 
the thini of these meanings, while others would apply it to the 
first and third, and still others to all three.” 

In the article nndcr review, Professor Coe confines himself al¬ 
most entirely to the second category of conversions mentioned, 
and emphasises the preponderance of conversions between the 
ages of sixteen to eighteen—a fact strikingly brought out in Dr. 
Stephenson’s figures and also in harmony with Profes.sor Coe's 
own investigations. This fact would seem to clearly indicate, 
he thinks, that "the years in which a boy is becoming a man 
bring forth great changes in his whole inner life, aud that these 
menial changes have u close relation to religion." Ho continues: 

"The deiicndence of childhood is now’giving place to the inde- 
pondoDce of manliood not only in the youth’s relations to piircn- 
tal authority, but also in his doctrinal beliefs, in his moral judg¬ 
ments, and in all that concerns his personal relations to God and 
to destiny. The child is taking pos.<<«ssion of himself, for the 
first time his conscious individuality becomes complete, his life 
has more inwardness. At the same time, the social sense comes 
to blossom. Ho takes a new interest in others and in what others 
think about him. He forms cliques or ’gangs,’ A capacity for 
love of the opposite sex is bom. and with it a world of fresh sus¬ 
ceptibilities! Under favorable circumstances the whole ideal 


side of the nature opens out. Intellectual hunger, appreciation 
of the beautiful, moral ideals and aspirations, longing for |)crfect 
oompanionshiiK—all these are likely to come. 

“This is the supremo opportunity for pressing the claims of 
personal religion. It seems as if the whole personality were 
being stirred into self-consciousness and into hunger for great 
and ideal things in order that, at the outset of iiideiieudeiit ex¬ 
istence, the individual may realize that tbo only homo of the 
soul is God. Conversions arc rare before adolescence. beeau.<e a 
normal child has no .such capacity for personal religion ; they are 
rare after adolescence because the character has generally re¬ 
ceived its ‘set ’ by the age of twenty or twenty-five, aud because 
one's occupations and fniiiily cares engross one's attention." 

A personal religious life. Professor Coe goes on to say, is some¬ 
thing that no normal child possesses much before the age of 
twelve. Up to this time the child's (lersonality has not emerged 
elcarly from the general life of the family and the community. 
The writer declares: 

*’ His body assumed a separate existence at birth, but his mind 
is still to come to birth of definite selfhood. Ho may be truly re¬ 
ligious long before the age of twelve, but until selfhood is thus 
bom, his religion is less his very own than a wholesome compli¬ 
ance with the expectations of others. Thus it comes about that 
even the best-nurtured child needs to pass through a process iden¬ 
tical, in one respect, with the conversion of the most hardened 
sinner. We may call this tbo child’s decision, or, since much or 
little deliberation may be involved, we may, still better, call it 
the |ieraonaIizing of his religion. The end toward which relig¬ 
ious nurture should work is so to prepare for this change that it 
shall take place as a natural unfolding of the soul, and with the 
least iHissihle struggle." 

Professor Coo expresses the belief that a scientific knowledge 
of religious psychology will accomplish far more on behalf of the 
cause of true religion than will a recourse to the "emotional ap¬ 
peal and social contagion " of the religious revival. "A sound 
objection to much revivalism," he says, “is that it confuses the 
essential and the accidental. It urges some (lersons to seek for 
inner experiences which their mental make-up renders impossi¬ 
ble." He concludes: 

“We may sum up what has been said by a brief enumeration 
of the main contributions of psychology to onr knowledge of con¬ 
version. First, it has given us relatively definite st-itistlcal in¬ 
formation ns to the proiiortloiis in which conversions occur at 
certain ages. Second, it has shown, from the nature of mental 
development, why conversions occur most fre<]nently at certain 
specific periods. Third, it has analyzed various types of conver¬ 
sion, coiiiiiared them with religious development thai is unbroken 
from cliiluhood to maturity, and shown the common element in 
all. Fourth, it has traced to ordinary laws of the mind the stri¬ 
king phenomena which have often, if not generally, seemed to the 
persons who experience them to be inexplicable or iiiiracutous. 
Thereby it has helped to separate the essential from the Inciden¬ 
tal. Finally, tho little of this is entirely new, all of it has been 
taken out of tho region of guesswork and placed U|x>n a solid 
basis of definite evidence. The practical result should be tcra- 
fold—impnivemeut in revival methods and iinilicatiou of tho 
evangelistic aud the teiicliing function of the church." 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

tiEORce tv. (>RAV, secrelsrv ot ibr "Forward Morrmeni" in Chicaxo, 
profwan 10 rrdnm llie alum diiirlcii ot that cUy by Cliriailan vandeville 
bnnM«, pool- and billtard-rooma, and bowllne-aliaya. Tb* Immoral almoo- 
pber* ni tb* aatoon and tlw vaudeville bouse, he declareo, mnsi be tup. 
planted by "vaudeville enlertainmenis by Christian artists " and by clean 
Olid wholesome places of amusement. "The people, first of all, want enter- 
talnmeiu," be savsj “and social Corceamust be set to work by Cbrialian 
people to provide each enttriainmeot." 

f)R. Kf.wmax Ham., who died in Ixmdon on Febmary il, at the age of 
eighly.six, is described by the Kochester t’bti-Extrns os "ihe most famous 
clerKymon of the CoDifrexalional church and one of the worid'a gresilest 
pulpit oraloro." His sympathy wiih Ihe aiiti.slavery cause durinx iha 
period of the Civil tVsr made him very popular in the North, and when he 
vialled the L'niled blaies in ilSr he received an ovsilon. He opened the 
firot Cnnicress after the war with prayer, and wasxreetod with great pnb. 
tic receptions In many loading ciiiea. Ur. Hall was peroonaily acquainted 
with some of the mewl famous statesmen. eJerftymen, and anthors in this 
conntry. and, tho Ihe majority of these have passed on before him, his death 
is ttUi regarded as on event of nslional inter eat. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

THE IMMEDIATE IRISH GRIEVANCE. 

. A LL Ireland seems at this moment a practical unit on one 
aa burning question—“the Dillon rent.'' In an article on 
"Disturbed Irel.-ind " in Ihf SfW Libtral Rtvitw, T. \V. Rus¬ 
sell. il. F.. who docs "not think what is callci.1 IIoiuo Rule, in 
the Irish sense, to be jiossible," gives this information: 

" The congested districts board was formed, It has done, and 
is doiug, a great work. But in view of tho shocking state of the 
people its procedure is so slow ns to imperil the whole enterprise. 
That |K>rtion of tho work which has produced tho best results and 
attracted most attention is the enlargement of the small holdings 
of the cottier class and their subsequent sale under the Purchase 
Acts. . , . Having made sure of tho ground, the board Inst year 
tackletl a bigger enterprise. It bought l-ord Dillon's estate in 
County Mayo for something over a quarter of a million pounds 
starling. Upon this huge estate there were some 4.000 of these 
small holders. It has, in the past, been a perfect botl>cd of trou¬ 
ble. The poverty of the people has always elicited tho pity of the 
charitable. Under this great Oct of the board these small occu¬ 
piers have become occupying owners. Lord Dillon's exit from 
Mayo means much for them. Landlord, agent, bailiff, have all 
disappeared. The rent office is closed. All the terrors of land¬ 
lordism have gono.” 

“But notwithstanding the.se facts the transfer of this estate 
from owner to occupier has produced trouble of the gravest char¬ 
acter." because it "set up an object-lesson for tho whole of the 
Irish tenantry 

"The tenants on five or six of the estates adjoining that of 
Lord Dillon have struck for what they call 'the Dillon rent.* 
Of course the payment now made by the Dillon tenants is not a 
payment of rent. Nor is the reduction in the amount a reduc¬ 
tion in rent. These men are paying a terminable annuity to the 
state, and this is a wholly different thing from paying rent to 
Lord Dillon." 

The people of the North and South differ strongly upon the 
question of Irish government, but are absolutely agreed upon 
the question of Irish landlordism, according to this observer. 
Yet one derives the impression from a perusal of such articles as 
"The Policy of Compulsory Purchase of the Irish Land” by 
Jndge William O'Connor Morris, in Tht Fortnightly Rtvirtp 
(I-ondon), that the vested interests of Ireland will resist: 

“It is irrational and unfair to separate a great body of men 
into a class of fat sheep in one pen and lean goats in another, 
without even a semblance of right; the Ulster tenant, therefore, 
thus hardly treated, insists that he must be raised to the same 
level as bis pampered fellow ; this ean only be effected by the 
general expiopriaiion of the Irish landed gentry, and the gen¬ 
eral conversion of their dependents into owners by force; and no 
one can tieny the strength of the argument. Rut because an 
Irish peasant on one side of a fcucc Is unable to got the advan¬ 
tages of land tenure his neighbor has got on the other side, it 
does not follow that, having regard to the interests of the state, 
and of the nation as n whole, 'compulsory purchase’ would be 
a safe or a wise ])olicy." 

Judge Morris then argues th.-it the "configuration of Ireland." 
the distribution of the population, and the system of "voluntaiy' 
purch-ase," which the iudge thinks “falsely so named," condemn 
the pro|)usition. But the Nationalist Irish press warmly in¬ 
dorses John Redmond in his position on this question, thus 
stated in Parliament; 

" We humbly represent to your Majesty that the refusal of your 
Majesty's Government to hold out any hope to the people of Ire¬ 
land of a settlement of the Irish land question by a comprehen¬ 
sive measure of compulsory sale of the landlord's Interest to tho 
occupying tenants, and by the reorganization of tlio congested 
districts board with larger resources and with compulsory powers 
of acquiring land, has given rise to widespread discontent and 
agitation in Ireland ; that the Government of Ireland, instead of 


applying itself to the removal of the griovaiiccs under which the 
people suffer and so abating the causes of reasonable discontent 
and of agitation, have, after a period of nine years and at a time 
when Ireland is absolutely free from agruriun crime, pm tho 
Coercion Act once more in operation, suppressed the right of free 
s|)eecli, dispersed legal and i>eaceable meetings with unprovoked 
and brutal jiolico violence, and used Coercion courts pre.sided 
over by magistrates removable at the pleasure of the executive 
to send to jail without fair trial members of this House and other 
citizens of Ireland tor no other offense than asserting their right 
to address their constituents and fellow cilizeiis in public meet¬ 
ing assembled," 

In indorsing this. The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) says; 
“The facts of the present situation in Ireland are utterly Incon¬ 
sistent with the liyiKicriticnl pretense that the government of 
Ireland is either free or representative,” It speaks of "tho pros¬ 
titution of the form of justice" in connection with the arrest and 
iniprisoumcnt of Irish members of Parliament Prom the oppo¬ 
site point of view 1 he Daily Ftpress (Dublin) deplores “the 
ilangCFOtis influences of the United Irish League “which "ac¬ 
complishes its work by boycotting and intimidation." 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT'S VISIT TO THE 
CZAR. 

OME curious observations are made throughout Europe re 
garding the announced visit of President Loubet to the 
Czar of Russia. Says The Speaker (London): 

"The most interesting piece of political news in connection 
with the French elections is the postponement of the President’s 
journey to Russia 
till the summer. 

There is no doubt 
that the cabinet de¬ 
sired this visit to 
take place before 
the electors met. It 
was more dignified 
and more reasona¬ 
ble that M. Loubet 
should appear in St. 

Petersburg with a 
national mandate 
behind him. Had 
he gone in the latter 
part of .March he 
tvould havo seemed 
the envoy of a com¬ 
paratively small 
clique, and would 
have stood for the 
accident of majori¬ 
ties in a wom-oiit 
parliament. The 
diaugc is ascribed 
by the news agencies 
to tho Czar. Wo believe it to have been due to M. Loubet's own 
flrmnes.s." 

The items of information telegraphed "out of Russia " in con- 
nectiou with tho trip are very odd, according to tho Hamburger 
Xaehrlthlen. It is not necessary to wait for news from St. Pc; 
tersburg to find out that tho Czar docs not want President Lou* 
het just now. French papers seem to appreciate this view of 
the case. Says the Soleil, organ of the monarchical Orleanist 
party: 

"Voters, peasants, p.ttriotic workingmen! You must reply to 
the sophists who tell you the Russian ruler is the ally of the re¬ 
public : 'That is a lie!' Nicholas II. has (armed an allinuco with 
Prance only. If a certain coolness has recently arisen between 
the two allieil Powers, the reason is to be sought less iu differ¬ 
ences of opinion on Oriental questions than in the senseless pol¬ 
icy which diminishes the military strength of the mother country 
upon the pica of safeguarding it. The Czar sees, judges, reflects 
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in accordance with the sympathy lie feels for us, lie is n poli¬ 
tician, an ally whose security is losing value. Uo asks himself 
if It would not be to the interest of his jieople to seek elsewhere 
a companion in arms who is less readily weakened,'* 

President Louhet had his visit postjioncd, says the same pa¬ 
per. in order to “j'lay a game " upon the present French cabinet. 
The Tem/ts and the Caulois agree that all surmises regarding 
the visit are idle, since the only reasoiiahly certain tiling about 
it is that it will take place lifter the elections. But the Eiho tU 
/‘aris insists that the Waldcck-Koussoau ministry would have 
jircferred tlie visit to take jdace before the elections. A still 
more curious observation is tliat of the Indfpendanc* Oe/j't 
(Brussels) ■ 

“William II. wanted to be jircscnt nt the Russian nuneitvers, 
but the cabinet in Haris called the attention of the cabinet in St. 
Petersburg In tbc fact that if the Kaiser were jirc.sent at the 
maneuvers. President Loubet’s visit would lose all jKjlItical sig¬ 
nificance. Finally, matters were arranged. M. Loiibct will go 
to Russia toward the niiildlvof Jane and William II. will attend 
the spring maneuvers of the Kussian iiriiiy in Poland, near War¬ 
saw. so that the visit of the K.iiser t« the Ciar will antedate hy 
at least two months tile visit of M. Loulict. If tins information 
be accurate, it has a twofold i>olitical interest. It shows, first, 
that France will mn coasem to the piesencc of a third party at 
the interviews of M. Loiilict and the Czar, and tlait the Franco- 
Uernian coiieiliatiun, which is indisputable, has not yet the poli¬ 
tical signitlcaiKe that certain jiarties wish to give it. It shows, 
finally, that William II. has decidedly set liishe.-irt ujvin elTocing 
the bud impression prodiieeil in Russia by Count %‘on Hiilow's 
tnrilf bill, ... As for M. Loiibet's visit, notwithstanding what 
we are told of the disposition of the Russian court, it will be of 
the nature of a public denion.stration that can not fail to further 
strengthen the alliance of the two great tiatious.'— Transfaliitm 
tuAdt for The Literary Uiuest. 


assume a dangcraus character. . . . The partiians of universal 
suffrage are quite re.solved to do everything necessary to make 
tlic representative system genuine and to destroy the arbitrary 
basis of the artificial predominance of the Clericals, They have 
not forgotten the measures necessary to be taken in i3q<) to get 
the best of M. V’umienpccrcboom. On one side there was a 
struggle to the death in llie chamber, parliamentary deadlock ■ 
without let up or regard for anything, and on the other there 
were street agitaiioit, jiojiular meetings in public places, and dis- 
onler that was preluiiiimry to soiiielliing more serious. The So¬ 
cialists, while possessed of the law-abiding iustinct and not at 
all desirous of losing their heritage, arc not afraid of this revolu¬ 
tionary methodiiiid they do tint shrink from any metliiKlof threat 
or intimidation. Mauy radicals assert that there is no excuse for 
failure in an undertuking of tliis sort. . . . AH this readiness to 
resort to force is calculausl to chill the friends of peace. The 
ministry hopes not to be obliged itself to employ force except in 
extremity. The jiremier has what he thinks is a trump card up 
bis sleeve. It is female siillrage, Tlio Sucialists have it on 
their program. It would lie diiiicult for them to decline this 
dnngerous gift if the Clericals offered it. Now, it is asserted 
that the wholesale entry of the women into the political arena 
would assure the clergy at Ic.a.st half a century of absolute sway 
in Belgium." 

A different solutiou of the jiroblem is suggested to the Frank¬ 
furter Xeitun^ hy the position of King Leopold: 

“LeojioIU 11. has not the slightest interest In identifying the 
Clerical cause with his own. ami he is far too clever not to know 
that, if the path of violence lie once trod, no one has so much to 
lose as himself and that nothing less than his crown is at stake.* 
— Transfativn made for'Vuz Literary Uiuest. 


PROCEDURE AND REPRESENTATION IN THE 
COMMONS. 



REVOLUTION OR REFORM IN BELGIUM. 

HE Socialist press in Brussels, headed by the Peuple, de¬ 
mands absohiic inuiiliood suffrage, as against a suffrage 
which tolerates plural voting. The Liberal )>res*, represented 
by the Independance Hetge, docs not commit itself, while the 
Clerical jirc.ss remains firmly conservative. The Haris Temps 
says: 

“Belgium is preparing fora constitiitionnl struggle which may 


T he new rules of parliamentary procedure introduced by 
Mr. Balfour, and the over-representation of Ireland are 
topics of the hour in I-ondon |ia|HTs. Of the new rules of pro¬ 
cedure, Lloyd's Weekly ,\e-,ospaper 
"Mr. Balfour's proposed new rules for the condnetof public 
bu.siness in the I louse of Commons have met with a very fair 
reception. There are points, of course, that will be changed in 
the course of debate, hut in the main the new regulations are 
likely to liecomo law. The real working houn are to be in the 
freshest part of the day. Meeting from Aton- 
day to Friday at two o'clock. Government 
business will commence at half-past two. and 
will continue till a quarter-past seven. It is 
not until that time is reached that questions 


TWO VIEWS OF JOHN BULL IN WAR. 
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" Porthc niainten- Tami.iame.'st do her •* Mrotmor of Pro. 

0 Mr. Ilalfuor, il ;t>e very 

ancc of order, mctli- been a«-«r- 

0<|.1 IlilVC be«)) lior- tomtdXa'." -/\«f* (Londool. 

rowed from other 

countries. One of tliciie will enable the ti]>euL'cr to put an end to 
nny scene by siisjvending the sitting for such a period as he ihhilcs 
proper. OiTcnders will have to endure ntucli tiiore severe penal* 
ties than of yore, ati<l it is projiosed that they must, in addition 
to being excludctl. w'rito an apology to the Speaker Itefore being 
readmitted to the Hou.se. Tlii.s clause has already roused the 
Irish members, aud no doubt wilt be hercely op]>osed. The weak 
point in the government plan of reform is the absence of any suf* 



Striped CoInmoA, RoglAod aod Walee's Seetm too faw. 

Solid Black Colomate treland'K Scaia too mAnf. 

■M0W1A0 THI VKPIA-AirAtSANTATION OF INGLANO AHO WALAf AND THI OTSK* 
AAFtlSSATATIOtt OF IAAIj^NO DCArNO 111^1901 ; ftCOTLANO MAA AAAN JVATtV 
AAFtuMnvp DVAiac tU6'i9»t. 


3W 

lictent system of devolution. Without this there will still he a 
clog ill the legislative machine that will greatly hamper its 
action." 

Comment in Knglish circles is fairly summed up in the follow 
ing from 7'Af X/. Jtnues's Caitiff (Loudon): 

•'The spirit in which they are framed is worthy of the great 
tradilioii.s of the llun.se. and worthy also of the courteous gentle* 
man who is rcs]H)nsiblc for their introduction. The element of 
coercion is excluded as far as may be; the Government have re* 
garded the wh«ilc House ns efpially interested with themselves 
in maintaining its dignity and efticicncy." 

As regards "the over.re[iresciuation of Ireland," the Lmidon 
7,1/.I» ]);x*svu:s a scheme which seems typical of all the sug- 
gcstcc] cliaiigc*. 

"Wc may now draw up the following percentage table of the 
represuiiiai i.iti of ench couiilry, in which it will be understood 
that by ' ideal' rcpresenlalion we mean that which is exactly 
proportion.'d |u populati.ip " ■ 

-Kvi>rrs*nt*tloii.-- 

Prvtenl )'ropo*«l. Idtsl. 

IrvUiid. 15.3 loj •• lo.t '• 

Scollsnil . 10.6 •* K.! “ loi “ 

English press opinion favors a change in the basis of repre¬ 
sentation in the House of Commons. The newspapers in Ire* 
laud siipi>ortiiig John Kcdmoiid assert that cutting down Ire* 
land's representation will not lessen the effective strength of 
her memljersi of I’arliament. 


THREATS TO END THE REICHSTAG* 

F the federated princes reach the conclusion that nothing 
can conic from the present parliamentary foundation, that 
as a result of it not only the empire but the single states suHcr. 
then it would not lie iinjtistiHable to consider a totally new basis 
of popular representation." 

In these terms the conservative SthUstithe Ztitung broaches 
a tojn'e that seems to be forcing itself upon public attention in 
Germany. Tins p:i]ier culls attention to the fact that the Reich¬ 
stag is chosen by universal suffrage. "Do the members of the 
democratic parly itnagine that the Government will yield to the 
minority?" it asks, with reference to the tactics of the opponents 
of the tariff bill. The Voisischt /.tUung {Berlin) retorts spirit¬ 
edly to this and other suggestions of “sharp means " thus: 

'■ Wc remain quite cool at this playing with fire, altlio the 
Stklftiicht XtUung has already made up its mind as to what 
must be substituted for the right of imperial suffrage. There 
shall be delegates chosen by tho several Landtags. This plan 
is alluring because each state in the empire would be adequately 
represented, while the political contests, becoming 'more and 
more American.'would be avoided. This makes one think of 
Munchausen again. Is it not known in Breslau that the tone of 
the uselessness of American political contests, altbo timely a few 
weeks ago, can not be so now when we are contemplating frater¬ 
nizing with the New World? Is it expedient and called for to 
depreciate American institutions? " 

In a more serious tone this authority turns to another phase of 
the subject: 

" Consideration of' sharp means' can be welcome only to those 
who seek to destroy confidence in the strength and endurance of 
the German empire. Wliocvcrrcprescnts tho German princes as 
capable of establishing on their own authority ‘a totally new 
basis of popular representation,’denies them official good faith 
and pronounces them disposed forcibly to violate and put aside a 
federal imperial government that was joyfully uni fieri. The for¬ 
cible violation of a constitution is nothing else than revolution. 
Revolution from above justifies revolution from below. . . . Tho 
constitution can not bo violated in one place and maintained in 
another. Not one of the federated states it obliged to remain in 
the imperial union if its foundation be illegally altered. Viola¬ 
tion of the constitution would thus be a signal for a dissolution 



will come on. At eight o'clock the dinner-bell Is to ring, any 
remuiiiDig questions being postponed till midnight. Work will 
be resumed after dinner at nine, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
being given up to the private members; that is to say, nntil 


Government willap- 
proprialo Tuesday 
evening, taking 
W c d n c s il a y also 
after Whitsuntide. 
The short day's sit¬ 
ting is to be changed 
from Wednesday to 
Fnilny. This ar- 
raiigcnicnt will u]>. 
set a good inntiy 
dinner parties, 
which have usually 
been fixed for the 
middle of the week." 

On :i ]Hiii)t which 
concerns the advo¬ 
cates of Home Rule 
the tame observer 
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of the empire. But, since the Reichstag rests upon the constitu¬ 
tion, BO, too, does the imperial throne. Whoever lays hands on 
one disturbs the other. Trenchantly did Rudolf von Bonnigsen 
say: 'The German emperor and the German Relchstng came 
into being on the same day,' They will go down ou the same 
day." 

The discussion has been taken up by the press throughout 
Gemiauy, the conservative and agrarian organs appearing to 
symp.-tthize with those who antagonize the Reichstag, while the 
liberal and dcmocrntic papers talk of "secession" in the event 
of an attack upon the suffrage. All this prompts the Ind^ptn- 
danc* Belgt (Brussels) to sny: 

"The threat is at least amusing, and the conservatives must 
have reached an extraordinary state of exasperation, they must 
hare n )>erfect consciousness of their political Impotence to bring 
forward such a project. . . . The Emperor will think twice be¬ 
fore snpporting a plan which jeopardizes the unity, even the 
very’ existence, of his empire.”—TVasix/a/war m,idf for The 
Litesakv Ixiczsr. 


THE LATEST FEAT OF DE WET. 

E urope is ringing with the name of Christian I)e Wet. the 
Boer general, whose recent escape from Kitclieuer's forces 
by slipping through their Angers, was so drnmntic. Says the 
Jndifiendanct Bttgt (Brussels); 

"One stands dumbfounded at the magniffeent proof of cool¬ 
ness, audacity, and energy that Christian I>e Wot has just given 
once more. This man is certainly the ablest tactician that ever 
operated on a Sold of battle, and his great deeds supply history 
with materials for the most splendid portrait of a soldier that 
poets could imagine. Camped with a.ooo men, convoys, ami 
troops between Liobenberg-Ulei and the Vilgo, ho wns tracked 
by 33 English columns that Kitchener sent in pursuit of him. 
He passed to the west of the Vilgo and fell into a veritable forest 
of blockhouses. . . . The 33 English columns formed a circle 
which daily, hourly, closed in, fortified posts being established 
at every 150 yards. Impossible for Do Wet to extricate himself, 
either on the north, on the south, on the east, or on the west. 
The Orange general dispersed his a.ooo men, retaining only a 
handful of braves and a heni of cattle, and during the night be 
hnrled this band against the line between Kroonstnd and Lind- 
ley. The lino gave way at this formidable impact and Do Wet 
escaped I Kitchener announces that 383 Boers were killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners in this affair. Do Wet, conse¬ 
quently, saved 1,717 of his men—enough to form bis command 
again, and continue bis operations elsewhere. It is the most 
superb feat of arms of the whole campaign, and is calculated to 
impress the Boer population profoundly and to effectively dis¬ 
courage the British army. When it is remembered that, to at¬ 
tain this result. Kitchener had to mobilize 33 columns, to con¬ 
struct hundreds of small fortified positions, to make nn effort 
greater than was necessary in clearing Capo Colony when in¬ 
vaded by the Boers, the question suggests itself bow, after 
months and months of campaigning, be still hopes to overcome 
the resistance of these peasants who accomplish prodigies every 
dny." 

"De Wet is a born Uctician," writes Arthur Lynch, the Boer 
colonel M.P., in the Ktvut BUu* (Paris). He adds; 

"A peaceful merchant before the war, he might have led an 
absolutely obscure life had not circumstances brought to light 
his wonderful abilities as a soldier, De Wet is older than 
Botha. He is verging on fifty. Of medium size, be is vigorous, 
solid, hard, nnd dry like wood. His attitude, bis gestures, bis 
very profile denote resistance. . . . De Wet has the great quality 
which also distinguishes Botha—that of never being discouraged. 
The men have sometimes lost ho|)e. Thereujion the contmau- 
ders have given them encouragement, and often men demoralized 
at night have fought like heroes in the morning." 

The significance of De Wet's latest exploit is thus summed up 
in Tht Daily Sews (London); 

“ De Wet must have studied Homer, for on reading this ac¬ 
count of his escape one is irresistibly reminded of that passage 


in the Odyssey where Ulysses, the Greek antecedent of De Wet, 
escaped from the camp of the Cyclops mixed up with the sheep. 
We wonder whether De Wet also, after the manner of Ulysses, 
clung tooue of his oxen os he broke through the line."— 7 >'anf- 
latians made for The Litkeaev Digest. 


EUROPE'S SURPRISE AT THE BRITISH- 
JAPANESE TREATY. 

A stonishment is the "note" of all European comment 
on the Britisb-Jnpanese treaty, the London Daily Sews 
leading off in this wise; 

"Our magnificent isolation has come to an end with a pretty 
sudden shock. Whether the treaty is indicative of anti-British 
coalition in the East, whetlier it marks the tearing up of tbo 
Anglo-Gcrmnu treaty, whether the visit of Prince Henry to 
America is the answer to the new naval alliance, are matters for 
speculation. We hope that the Government will lose no time in 
further elucidating a situation which is fraught with the gravest 
consequences." 

The comments of the Loudon Times are perfunctorily favor¬ 
able. and include this observation; 

"The gallantry, the efficiency, and the humanity displayed by 
the navnl nnd military forces of Japan during tbo recent opera- 
ttotts in Northern China justify the assurr.nce that, should the 
necessity ever arise, tbo King's soldiers and sailors will find in 
their Japanese allie.s comrades with whom tb y will be proud to 
fight shoulder to shoulder." 

"A momentous surprise," says the I'ossiscAe Zeitung (Berlin) 
of the treaty, adding: 

“It is the first alliance ever concluded between a Western 
Power and a people of the yellow race, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the agreement between England and Japan marks a 
new epoch in world history. ... It is clear that England and 
Japan formed this compaet against Russia." 

After noting the astonishing nature of the news, the Frank’ 
Jurter Zeitung says the treaty proves tbnt England's efforts 
to "draw near to Russia" were a failure. The Seue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) says: 

“The greatest astonishment of all must have been felt in Pe¬ 
king, whore the treaty can not fail to be regarded as a veto of 
the Russo-Chiuese Manchuria agreement ... In Washington 
there seems to be satisfaction, for word comes thence that the 
signing of tbo treaty was with the knowledge and approval of 
the United States." 

French papers are so many echoes of these views, the Temps 
(Paris) calling the treaty "unprecedented."— 7 '/'dax/<>/ 4 ;ax 
made for The Liteearv Digest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Paiscc or Wales nc HesLls.-Beror* the Prince of Wales wonld noder. 
take b» recent trip to Berlin, accordinr to the MiftnJonct Brtg* 
(BrneMisl, everrtblnr connected with It was the aubject of diplomatic ne. 
gotlatton, and the German Government agreed to take measures to render 
a hoatile demonstration Impossible. That snch negotiations were nccoo- 
sarv isTcrjr sisnlflcanL adds Ibe Belgian newspaper. 

Mn. HaV as OKKMASV'a RsEUV.-Secretarjr of .Slate John Hay is aa 
enemy of Germany and a confirmed Anglomantac, according to an article 
on "dermany and Imbllc Opinion In the United Slates " In Vm Preuitiuh* 
Jakrhmker (Berlin). The same paper adds Ibat Mr. Hay, being nn experi¬ 
enced fournallsi, knows well bow to gnidc public opinion Into anti-German 
channeia, a thing he loses no opportonity of doing. Rver since he aasnmed 
office in Knglan^ we are told, be haa striven to favor England and to pre¬ 
judice Germany. 

OrrosiTlos to thw UOfSTltv.—-The United Statea ia the only firat- 
claas Power that has showed even a alight Inclination to interfere between 
na and the Boers. As to oor affectloonte demeanor hnving prevented 
active Inlcrrention by the Stales, what reasonable being believes that in 
any case America wonid bare npaet ail her bnaineas interests and jeoper- 
dited her fleet and coaat.towna for the beeux yeux of the Boer r The 
whole theory is too wildly ridlcalous for a momeot'a oonalderatlon.* Thus 
the London SoturJiiy Kevim, which adds i “When onr concessions have 
really achieved something for Canada, modified the Alaska bonndary or 
the Dingley Tariff in her favor, then we may feel joslly proud that 
fjepew has spoken well of us,or Ibat some enterprising Journalist in search 
of copy baa been Invited to dine with the PrcaldenL" 


•) Lioogle 
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Great Minds on Great Questions 

“Modem Eloquence” 


The daties of Profeafooal or Butuwa life ihouM not be penniHed to dwarf the mind’i intemt in the world’s 
thoughts and doings of the past and present. Gladstone never gave up his study of Creek and Latin > A. T. 
Stewart found the classics a source of inspiring pleasure t Jay Gould, to the svorld a hard man of business, 
found recreation in reading the works of the great authors and thinkers. Busy as they were, these men never 
cessed to keep in close touch with the world’s great minds, for they appreciated the practicai benefits to be 
derived from such intimacy. 


O NE of the Bietl praralacBt fcatares making ** Modem Eloquence " a work without precedent or peer, is the wide field of modem 
thought, action and achievement, which It covers, both In subject and in manner of treatment. The great problems of the day, and 
of the recent past, are treated by master minds. 

" Modem Eloquence ” places before the reader mli sides of a question. It confines itself to no part of a problem, to no favorite view 
of life, men, or evenu. It is discouTsive. As an instance, in one of the three volumes devoted to Great Lectures, we have Raskin on 
" Work and the Higher Life,” In which he lays down the distinctions between the rich and the poor, and the power held over those who 
are earning wesUtb by those who already possess it, and use it only to gain more. 

la Isa stiBc valans we have Hillis's lecture on Knskin, which he introduces by saying, “Among the heroic souls who have fought to 


over the lost paradise and recapture the glory of an undefiled and blessed world stands John Knsktn, oft an apostle of gentle words 
that heal like m^cines, and sometimes a prophet of Elijah-like sternness and grandeur, consuming man's sins with words of flame.” 

Ob Ibe Mate topic, and from entirely different view points, we have Ixidge, Spencer, Stedman, Ewing, and Fronde. 

Agala oa the Caloaial problem we have the voices of a doien great men. The first Includes our lamented I’resident McKinley, and 
William Jennings Riyan, who draw exactly oppoute conclusions. Former i’resident Harrison, whose view is that of the greatest consti- 
tniional lawyer of the day, and Senator I loar, representing the Re|nililican opposition to expansion, discuss the subject in virile words. 
Senator Beveridge, whose ideas are fresh from a tour of the FhiUppincs. gives us his best thought. I’resident Roosevelt and James 11 . Beck 
discuss the sama topic dispassionately and hopefully—squarely on the buis of manifest destiny—brushing aside sentimental considerations. 
Tbs rcUUoBs ol Eaflsad sad America are discussed to a greater or less extent by twenty different speakers and lecturers, each from 
oum peculiar view, environment, and research. We have as many speakers on the Constitution of the United Stales. Commerce, 
nature. Diplomacy, Art, Music, Economics, Religion, History, Journalism, Education, Medicine, Law, and the Sciences are discussed, 
and con, by the foremost specialists—masters of their subjects—whose spoken thoughts on their chosen topics (which have been reduced 
ype in most instances for the first time), enrich lilerature for the present generation, and for those to come. 

Tbete momcataos qoeitioas and topics are nut decided for the reader—all the facts, all the arguments, on all tides, are presented for 
him to accept or reject—^lo be convinced—or to strengthen a conviction already formed. 

As Majer Paid, ol Lyccam Bareau fame, well says in his ” Memories of the Lycenm,” ” Public speech in thbi country and Great Britain 
atands for ability, genius, education, reform and entertainment. On our platforms the greatest readers, orators, and thinkers have stood, 
and reform has found her noblest advocatas, literature her finest expression, progress her bravest pleaders, and humor its happiest transla¬ 
tions. 'The utterances of the platform are not only historic, but educative and inspiring, and intense with tha genius of great things. 


GREAT ADDRESSES 

These three volumes are distinctivaly a selection 
of the masterpieces of those who contribute. No 


work ever published enntaini 
approve as wortlw and clast 
We have, with fine, liroad 
made by our greatest men 
called forth their greatest ef 
topics is as wide as human i 
of the Catholic Church, with 


Aoecdote, Renlaltctoce, 
Repartee 

This tenth volume stands ' 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


e will alone and superb among the . lax—” >>» •u'vli 


ind Alterniinner SpeectMs were ei 
aiii)iie«l Tlioee ihet we iocluderl 


new, the addresses 
[>n occasions which 
orts. The range of 
iterest. A Cardinal 
impartial liberality. 


speaks on “The Persecution of the Jews." The fine 
^uih is not only lauded by her own sons but by gtati 
the sons of men who a few years ago were at war 
with her. The manufacturer, the business man, (act 
the professional man, and the educator all discuss e' 
from a high plane of ethics and principle and vast T 
-ience, the questions of their callin. 


compiled from exclusive 
sources to which only men 
in the potilions of the Editor- 
in-Chief and his associates 
could have access. Here are 
fine stories for the clergyman, 
statesman, diplomat, banker, 
bu^ess man, physician — In 
fact for man in all callings and 
In every walk In life. 
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"Silent, upon m pe«k In Untlen," 

The Sp«ni»h eleei red In hi» conquering h«nd, 
While cnlden, (reen and irracluua the raat land 
Of lhat new world comea andden into ken— 
Stand Xuflet da Balboa. North and aoutb 
He aeeaat laat the full I'M.fte rnli 
In blue and aiiver on eack abelf and aboal. 

And the white bar of the broad river'i tnootb. 


“Silent, open a peak In l>arien *— 

Pnnr hundred yaart beinc lied, a tireater 
On that aame height; and did bebnid the Hi 
Of blue wavea leapinn; Mother at all men ! 
WIte Nalore I And the apake, "The K<fi I K< 
Tn NnBet da Balboa cnnid not keep 
Spain from bar tine; nnw mutt the aj;et ■ 



Patrol" 

Extingu|she!r' 


turn nt.'iy come to-niKht Arc you ready for it? How 
would you put ii oul ? If you wait for the Fire Dcparl- 
menl Ihc dcL-iy may be disastrous. The •• PATROL " 
will pul oul <1X1' Jin if taken in hand promptly. 

A cKild can vise it effectively 
Turn it upside down o^nd it starts 

You don't have to pump or ihrow anything—simply direct the stream which 
flows initattlfy. carrying 50 feet, and which is impregnated with a simple chemical 
^ving it 40 times the effectiveness of ordinary water. It makes short work of 
fires upon which plain water has practically no effect, such as oil. naphtha, benzine, 
tar, varnish and similar inflammables. Always ready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. 


SEND FOR OIR H4NDS0ME BOOK, FREE 


r Tt16*'PATV0L'MtN«ndRH«n«lyd«*ifnedl« 


Mudej bM:k if dgiirtd after { dair*' trial. Fire deuirtaenu uae 
ulia. Write for K book »i <iK*-o«e day’R dcl»r n»r com yo« i 


lu con recharge It (In one I 
hen a pound of core I 
re wonderful I 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO., 149 Broadway (Dept 6), New York 


MscArthur psid tli* Filipino leader In find If be I 
was beioK rishtijr treated. Tkr SatmrJjjr Evrmtmf^ 
na (PhiladetphU) telU Ihe atnry aa follnwt; i 


I' ll(^§) 

Camera 

The Pocket Poco is the latest member \% 
of the famous family of Poco Camenu. 

I It embodies in the most compart form lis 

every adjustment requisite to the making of perfect pictines. It is the I# 
only pwket camera in which nothing haa Tieen aacrificed for size, 13 
using either pistes or films, and having a ground glasa for focussing. I s 
The simplicity of tlic fg 

[ Pocket Poco // 

A makes it Hie surest camera for the beginner, while its perfect 

.%\ cfjuipment makes it the ideal instrument for the expert. 
t \ bemi for Ihe Poco CaUlogue for 190a. describing Hie 
Pocl^et P«Ko in detail, and other Poco Cameras large 

^'^^^•S^ROCMESTtRCAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY. ^ 

'C W Street. Rochester, 


MacDonaid-Heyward Co., 

SueeaisselaWM MOIR. f 

26 WEST 23D STREET. I 

SthrofVfmno, Maaitnto Gooitm, 

Ftno s/SMTo/ry, Olookrnm | 

WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS?! 


Just A New Plate Attachment 


. For the No. 3. Folding Pocket Kodak 

iJUt practical reasonable 

Enables the owner to focus the pklure on the ground glass amioR^ 
use both film and plates. * 

HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS C 


re aakod to DMOttoa the pubUoatioa wiwn urrlUai to adrartisenk 
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DO YOU EVER 
DUPUCATE ANYTfflNG? 

Here in the fastest auplicatinsr machine made —the most convenient. 
Simply write one copy on the typewriter or by hand, and put it on the 
machine. A boy can print GO copies per minute by band power; with 
electric attachment, 100 per minute. 

No other is so rapid, so satisfactory, so cheap. 


The Dotary 

Ncostylc 

duplicates whatever can be 
written, typewritten or 
drawn. Makes all copies 
simitar. Prints any number 
you want. Counts and dis- 
charxes the sheets antf>* 
maticoUy, and 

Prints 

60 per Minute 


Please let us send you our book. 

NEOSTYLE. CO., 104 ChurcH Str«et, New YorK 

835 DMbovB St.. CKIca^o 154 rrwiskllis St., Boaten 




u business can afford to be without it. 




' Slobe^Veroicke 

PEREECTION 


■^Dogle 
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yooDie man accoited him, tavlnir ; ‘Vonr (acn U 
(amiliar. Wliara in hell hare I acen you?* 

“I really don't know.' wild the Archbiabop, 
blandly. 'What part o( hell do yon come (romi* 
—nt/jJr/fUa Timfi. 




rieh Rtorlea In the Babylonian Talmad.— 
The Talmud o( the Hebrews it a depository in 
which one would seek (or many thinca before 


lookinie (or hnice Ash stories and chronicles o( the I 
immemorial sea-serpent; yet there are some 
specimens therein which would put the veriest 
too o( the sea to shame and show that the early 
rabbit were not devoid o( a keen sense o( humor. 
The (ollowiuc are (rora the latest section o( the 
En(lisb translation by Kabbi Rodkinson: 


'Rabba b. Hana said aicain: *I have teen an i 
alHcator as larife as the city o( Haicrunia. which i 
contained slaty houtea A snake came and swal* | 
lowed It, and a larKe-talled raven came and ewal* 
lowed the snake, and then the raven tat on a 


The translation o( another Is as follows: 

'Rabba said attain: ‘At one time when on 
bnard of a ship 1 saw a Ash Into whose gills a rep¬ 
tile crept from which It died, the sea throwing it 
out on land. And slaty streets were destroyed by 
its fall, and siaty atreeu consumed its Aeah, and 
Slaty other streets salted ihe Aesh that was left; 
and from one eye they Ailed three bundled meas¬ 
ures of oil: and when I returned thither after 
twelve months, 1 saw its bones being sawed to re- 
store the streets that were destroyed by it!* 

Were the speaker other than Rabba b. Hana. 
who wonid have believed thlsl 
'He said again:‘At one time 1 was on board of 
a ship, which was driven between two Ans of a. 
Ash; three days and three nights the Ash was 
swimming against the wind and we were sailing 
with the wind.. . . And R. AshI said that this waa 

Ans!" 




An Orchestra 
On Easy Payments 

Rvery reader of The l.ilfrary Digest can have n veritable orchestra in his 
own home on terms that will suit every purse. 

It is an orchestra tliat will play for you whenever you want it, and as long 
as yon want it. It never grows tired. It plays just the music you want, 
grave or gay, lively or quiet, quick or slow—)uat as the mood hits you. 

This is exactly what the Stella Music Box is—an orchestra, and as sweet 
and as delightful an orchestra as ever played tiefore an audience. The 

STELLA 
Music Box 

is not an ordinary box. It sliould not be confounded with the boxes yon 
have heard iff^e past. It is the newest—the latest rtep id music box devel¬ 
opment. It is what the music Irax makers have been struggling to attain for 
Iialf a century. It plays all the classic and popular music in a clear, sweet 
tone—e tone only heard on the Stella. This is the box. Here is our offer— 

On the payment of $7,50, we will send -f 
Box No. 150—one of the latest style— 
with 12 tune sheetsp direct to your home. 

You select the tunes—we do the rest. 

The price of the box is I75.00. The balance of the amount Can be paid in 
nine monthly instalments. 

You can secure the box NOW. 



'-.oogie 
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Coiiiin.u I'Vcnis. 
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Current Kvenis. 





„„. Whist Lessons Free. 


*•'•«*' frt^, with each set of Paine’s Whist Tray* 

E#S~saiS SrSS'”—: 



i-'- c.nj c*., ».r 






IsislJ 





, ^RtCUlAH IjjWICtrtliy^ 
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BURPEE’S MU 


ARE THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE GROWN 


*1 b<«utjlnl flowm 


|to.O*V. W. ATLEr^URPEE a CO., phi. 
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“Thm Otiarmnlamt/ Shorn." 

IraiDfcrd 

Shoe 


The CrawforU i* a New Vnr 
New York ia the fashion center 



lUd I.T AWul ArU lli-n Fry 


Domestic. 

ITince llrnr 


PEst£,@ 


Boys' 
k Clothing 
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Nobody else but 
me puts his name 
on lamp chimneys 
— there’s mighty 
good reason for 
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CHESS. For Singers and Speakers. 

The New Remedy for Catarrh is Very 




Pears’ 



that a touch of < 

Get Pears' for economy 
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Eating With 
Eyes. 

The food viloe of M artick b not d«. 

mMm 





The Real Secret 

^ After Dinner 0ra.tory 

is the title of one of the chapters 
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lei 

Special Sale List No. 

^'Sargain I 

CATALOGUES The Monte Carlo Tournament. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST READY 

A Brilliant Satire on Militarism 

CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO 

By ERNEST CROSBY 

25 Ctevor Drawings by Dan Board 

Never before has every feature of militarism been treated to such keen wit 
and merciless sarcasm as in this satirical novel based on the militar)' history of 
the United States since the outbreak of the Spanish War, Among the accom¬ 
paniments and results of war exploited and satirized, are hazing at “ East Point,” 
the war whoops of the yellow journals, the savagery of war, the Schley- 
Sampson controversy, civilizing the heathen savage, pension abuses, the capture 
of Aguinaldo, the Peace Conference, army mismanagement, osculatory attacks 
by goosey girls, etc. 


SOME OF THE LEADING CHARACTERS 


MeLriA-n Hurvter —A perennial East 


I Genera-l LoLUghter—The Brilliant 
Follower of His Army and a Valiant 
Whiskey-and-Soda Strategist 




Point Sweetheart, Heroine of ” Flirtation Admiral Hercules) Controversial 
Walk.” Admiral Slewey ) Antagonists. 

Clea.ry — Correspondent of the Daily The Emperor —The Flashlight War 

Lyre, whose pen is mightier than the God. f / 

sword. The Fencers— A Band of Cut-throats W 

Goma.ldo —Leader of the Cubapinos. in Porsslania, etc., etc. 

The Scenes laid in Horoeville, East Point The Cubapines, Porsslania, Havilla, ^ p-,-,-, 

San Diego, Gin Sing, Slowburgh and elsewhere. 

lamo. Cloth, OmameBtal Cover. Price, $ 1 . 50 , post-paid. n. ■ . ■ 

THE BLACK CAT CLUB. ANe(n,Dle.UetSlory 

By JAMES D. CORROTHERS 

A hnmorou negro dinieci Mory with cbancter studies of negro Ufe as il inejf be observed in the great rA 
the North, Many of the stories are absolntely new and original conitibolions to folk-lore, 
shown greater discrimination in the use of the varieties of negro dialect. 

•aaa, cSs«h. StlbMtette iUaatraUau hy J. K. Bryans. Price, Si.oe act. Pastase lac. 

VNDER MY OWN ROOF 

By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 

A aiory of a “nesting" impulse and what came of it. A newspaper woman 
determines to liuiid a home for hetseif in a Jersey suburb. The story il its pt*ruui>S 
is deJighifully told, simply, and with a Uterary hamorous flavor, A love story runs 
through the book giving it genuine heart interest. 

I jaio. cistli. Fonr balt-toiM lUnstrettafU by Harrie A. Stoner. Price, fi. as net. 

Peetofs. ijc. 

THE H0VR.GLASS STORIES 

A Series of Entertaining Novelettes lUnstrated and Issued in Dainty Dress. 

I. The Samdails 

By Rev. Z. Greneu. A beautiful little idyl of Palestine concerning the 
Sandals of Christ. Price, 40 cu., net; postage, 5 cts. 

11. The Courtship of Sweet Anne Page 

By Ellen V. TalR'IT. A brisk, dainty little story incidental to "The .Merry 
Wives of Windsor," full of fun and frolic. Price, 40 cts. net; postage, 5 cts. 

III. The Transfigumtion of Miss Philura 

Bv KixrauNCE Mouse KtNOSLEV. An entertaining stoiy woven around the 
"New Thought," which is flnding expression in Chriatian Science, Divine ^ 
licaling, etc. Price, 40 cu., net; postage, 5 cU. 

FUNK & WAON ALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, NEW YORK 






THB LITBRARV OIGBST 


ARE 

YOU . 
DEAF?? 



ANY 
HEAD 


ALU CAHKtS OP* 

DEAFNESS OR HARD HEARING 

^ ^ are now curable 

headToises ceaTe'Tmmediately. 



“Some liv^^^^re like* 

WorsMpnoes 

l-he more worn^>f|^Hie brighreKS 
Busy wives who use S A P 0 LI Q 
neycrseem ^o grow old.Trvfi.co.ke- 



/ Pay The Freight^^ ^"2^ 

WIU ilitp c. O. D. la my •tarioa la iht Unilnl SitiM for 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

ITw < S-Id. Ildi. area ITzISstt, IS rzllOD mrrrolr, lareo imnnliicekimt. duplex 
orn’r. iHint. oood or eo«]. weirh. 4''<> lh«,. Hard uinmubnul wUh whenloe. 
OVAKA?(TKED TO BK AM RKFRE8KNTKC. Write for free deerOptlre 
-■ — ■ - iiarilre in your ••ciloo who err uninR oae, 

' -- M9 N. 4th St., St. LouU, Mo 



Lovely 

Complexion 

FREE. 

Ererj Lady in the Land Can Kow Have 
a Beautiful Skin-A Trial Box Free. 


a=s=fiiMS 


The largest, most lux¬ 
urious day coaches of 
any American Rail¬ 
way are those on the 


'BigFour 


A Medical Dept for Ti 


COLLAR JS II Roes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON jS I lar button. 

INSURANCEII Kreni entz t C8.,?.?.yu‘:y.V: 


Google 












































GET MAD 

WHEN FRIEN05 TELL THE TRUTH 

Many people become coffee lopen before they real- 
ice it, and would be angry if that deacribed even by a 
close friend. 

It win pay anyone to eaamine caretitliy Into whether 
or not coffee has gained the mastery over them. A' 
coffee toper may suspect that bis oy her ails come 
from coffee drinking, but they will invariably charge 
the disease to some other cause, for right down in the 
heart they realise that it would be practically impos¬ 
sible to give up coffee, so they hope against hope that 
it does not hurt them, but it goes on with its work just 
the same and the result is complete collapse and 
nervous pruairation, lasting sometimes for years, 
unless the poison that causes the disease is discoh- 

There are hundreds of thousands of illustrations of 
the truth of this statement. 

Any person addicted to coffee can make the change 
from common coffee to Tostum Food Coffee without 
trouble provided the Tostura is properly prepared so 
as to bring out the color, flavor and food value. It 
has a rich Uack-brown color and changes to the 
golden-brown when good cream Is added. 

The change will work wonders in any one whose 
nervous system or stomach haa been nubalanced or 
disturbed by coffee. 



pubUoaliott vhea wrlUag to adverlieer*. 






































A Weekly Compendium oft»e (qntemporaneou5 Thought of the Worlu 

VoL XXIV,, No. II. Whole No.6ZI.| New YoRK, March 15. 1902. _ {Price per Copy, iOc. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY; 

Frlendt and Foca of Ship Snbaldlea . . 345 
Are We Violating the Treaty of Paris? 345 

A New Canal Complication.346 

American Interest in Sugar Bounties . 346 
Cuba, Sngar, and the Cartoonists . . . 347 
How Cuba Talcea her “ Independence ” . 347 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION; 

Science in America ... 

Is Fear Mental or Physical ? . 

Effect of Electric Waves on the Brain 
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LEARN 

TO WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


EARN MORE 


TARRY THOU TILL I COME 

SEVENTEEN EDITIONS SINCE LAST MAY I 
< Inc of the moil popular bookt of recent yearn. “ One of the «1x greatect 
TlnglUh novel* ever WTitlen," fays General Lew Wallace in the Introduction. 
What the Cell 
Itronar^ Kayl* ; " Nothing sore gnpliH: h* 


.- . ....ogv, Weetryan I'nivenily ; " One ol the 

greatMl buohi o( Engluti tiaion." 

I/Mhcrr H. Jlnnfrv/i, the hialnrian : " II U Mblin*. Hirte le BMliing eUe like 
in hirrtiiita,'’ 

lluah .WUIrr TOoinjmoh, Bbhop of Mnaisappi: *’ ll i> the «ork of a xlioUr, 

BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION EDITION 

We have also pubtished a special, handsome presentation edition of 
Ibis notable romance. This edition is issued in two volumes (in a Imx), 
bound in buckram, richly ornamented with design in gold, and printed 
on deckle edge paper with giit lops. It b exquisitely illustrated, with 
the frontispiece a beautiful lithograph printed In eight colors, and also 
sixteen beautiful photogravures in different lints, by de ThuUtrup. Each 
volume ha* a cloth jacket, with design in gold on back. The box is wrapped with linen lo 
harmonbe with bonk and jackets. 

Complete HUtorlcsl Notee mad Valuable Appendix Matter 
Price at ths Special PrcscalsUon ESMtea. 14.00, net. h| mall. 14.31. Popalar ESttiaa. t1.40. iwl. h| mill, ft SB 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publbhcn, 30 LaiayctU PUc«, NEW YORK 


Easy Steps to 

You can become vcriutUe wii-„- 

II you hiven'l t colleee edmiian and are a buty 
nil ban Willuiuoa'a Punicn Ctauln In Knxtidi, 
. - • Nc* fueh. .S ^ --■ - 


man. II you ban Wi 
FunJiftWaciulUO 


CURIOSITIES 

*' soo4 tliinri rptatin* t4» lli* leol 

profeuRloiL. W« ktuiw nf oo rotnniv brttar adaitird 
to amo«e and f^fr bt>tb tba Uv/er and tlit Uf* 
ikt^. iMrtn. 

M 

rrxgA - 


I E.MPLOYED ORADUATB^IJ^^ _ 

.um~hll,nnd.. rmumaliwmom. kcOnmiad^ | 


THE WESTERN, 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour fiom Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia E;xpress routes. Full Chua- 
kal course* and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non resident lec- 
lureis. Campus of 65 acre*; and 
Special attention lo physical culture. 
F'orty-sevenlh year began Sept. ' 


1901. 


Number limited. Address 
LEILA S. McKEE, freadtitl. 




rL‘*iCiJrscs 


T*?? PRATT TEACHERS’ A6EHCY 

70 Filth Aiamia. INw Tcek 

■.nhooti.andftmlllM. 
«* m. W. rratt. sa*r. 


EUROPEAN V*C*TI0N» and THmUNB^mUTAUQUA 
t ...im-nw ipeeUI pnrty. Addrm Wr». S. W. Snjtm. 

' and up. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL 

By H. H. Powars, Pb.D. 

Tliii Inupngrd dimaaion ol the proMem* at innl <><ll 
BUREMI 'oF'uNRfERsiT’r'TidVEl, ITH*C*. ■ T. 


BIND YOUR DIGESTS 

Literary Digest Self-Binder 


poaipaid. 

Funk & WagnaUs Company, New York. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

UInc year. Umitod IWrtim. Caeicetlfd 


luit cnndurliHS lif _ ^ 

if». a MKM. U. 8. PAtXF., Olenn FaUn. V- T. 

•null |M(iT4W|Afil««d And |»fr»ij«uHy conducted br Pr«4.C. 
THL-HWANlLR. 4S ix«t« lUdg , BoilM. 

1 Thompstn’t Eyi Wit*r 

I writing to adverUarru. 


The New England 
Sanitarium 


BatVi Creek (Mich.) Senitariuin, 


fully trained Into health 
by the aid of systematic reg- 
imen, scientific liydrothera- 
py, massage, electricity, pre¬ 
scribed dietary and other 
rational means. 

Special facilities for diagnosis and treatment of stomach disorders. All of the Rattle 
Creek Sanitarium Health Foods are iiKluded in its menus. Every want of the invalid is 
anticipated in the equipment of thb carefully app<unte<i Institution. 

/>r Jturiftiv* cafa/^rr mJJrm ms abev, rr 

C. C. NICOLA. M.D.. Superintendent. 
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BOOKEH T. WASHINGTON’S 
BEST SPEECHES 

tnuMlwr wlih th« twM iMbk* he hu sriiiea <in ih* eoodi- 

don al iIm ■•(>» ; bla eteiue; lue poMibilitia ; are conulued la 
our i\«w ravloed oditkia o4 Kla AuudrlodrapKy 

••THE STORY OF 
MY LIFE AND WORK” 

Mr. Waabtfifloo, nnre tina way other writer or leetorer.lao 
•olved lh« •'ncero nrubieni.'* The bUtoncal raloe of the booku 
*' The Slorr of My Ufe and Wurk^ 
leveiure. A volume lor the UoiUy 
rankha, Kmeretjut’e Kaeujrt, and lh« 


a promiaent place in n 
library alone with the 

great aaioblographiee. __ 

It is nMre than an antobiograpliy, 
fnarvskNis Bin. Ahciplal story of At 

PRICE. $1.50 
POSTPAID pr 


ve Hue the Ule of tide 

somely boind. Motiey 
wUhottf tyeee. 





frM£^rr«Sad*t!«l-,— . 

M tiremUrt, irwtfttftr rtvirma, »mJ ft - 

*♦>!/» 

I i. lu. NICHOLS & COMPANY. - 45 Main Slr««4. NAPERVILLE. ILL. 


■n. bigk eclu^ etaiteeiu, talaiater*. t■ackers, an 


The Pocket Balzac 



tlB difference In sl»e 
of the Corned in 
n and the onfiaary 


TUE POCKET RIIITION co 






in printed fet Urre, desr 
.UluAtrAled with phfiio- 


IN THIRTY VOLUMES 
Prire. It dsllk II ptr teL li Hay IraUrr. II .U per vel. 
ANY VOLUME 50LD SEPARATELY 
Beod lor deecripdre dreu'an. Minple paces and 
sfwinicn ttiuMiadoa, mesitionbig LircNAiivDicaBT. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

PublUher* BOSTON. MASS. 


Music Learning at Home 


Hanaonv and Con 


xoutioR Oer booklst ir^lW how to 
the above Usirumenu without 
It a teacher call at your heune. Send 
ivc the booklet free. jesr 0 / 


HASTY PUDDING POEMS 

A Remukable and Unique CoOectionof Im- 
pnlsive and ImpromiHn Verses Contain¬ 
ing Repatlee in Verse, Envelope Poetry, 
etc. Cloth. 75 cents. 

NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO . 114 Mi An . N*u TerA. 


iri IDO forpriee-UM. 

IV LI r O H. H. Ballard. W PUtaAeld. Maes. 


100 351 ! 


hv MIC* Aooltiwi **<*.%»!» !.»:*• PNEP.I Jk^ruU 

tantMl Atoo b«t*lueM nod prwfe—Itwnel oanir. m KD. 
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TIi 8 EipertCleaner S’-SPi! 

FUNKAWaONAllSCO., NEWYORK. <•*«»**>■***>**• 


Germany 

England 

and 

lAmerica 


Have Combined 
to Publish 
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OF-F*ER 



THE HISTORY of the WORLD 


By Dr. H. F. HELMOLT 

Th« Enuneat German Scholar and llUtorianu 

To b« Complete in Eight Volumes. Volume I Now Ready 

THE Not simply a bare record of dates, statistics, or events, but the Human Race—its de- 
PLAN velopment, civilization, culture, institutions, and its influence upon the World’s History. 

Sufiiciently simple, plain and entertaining for the school-boy, and yet profound, schol¬ 
arly, and comprehensive enough for the most learned. ‘ 

THE includes the small as well as the great nations; the oceans, and their com- 
_ mercial and political influence upon the bordering nations; physical, as well 
as political History; begins with the earliest prehistoric discoveries, closes 
with the latest political events; follows the Westward course of empires, yet begins 
with the New and ends with the Old World; proves many important facts by 
Geology as well as Histoiy. 

YOUR OP- E*aniinc Vol. I, and if not satisfactory, return [at our expense. 

Doi>TiiMiTV P*P*'’* print, illustrations (many in colors), maps, inscrip- 4 j 
PUKlUrKllY tions, etc., show the highest degree of excellence. The 
bindings—a genuine English Buckram, $6.00 per volume, or a rich 
American Russia, $7.00 per volume—arc in their excellence in keep¬ 
ing with the character of the work. 

DODD, MEAD A COMPANY, Publishers 

_NEW YOWK_CMICACO_ 
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A (-a|itiv.aUng excnraion into darkey society, ridi ia negro folk lore, nitk stories of ghosts, boodocs, 
“ cunjah.inen,” society " shades,” possum hunts, water-melon expeditions by moonlight, tales from slavery 
days, and (ncturesque dialect and slang, such as to cause a hearty laugh on almost every page. 

THE BLACK CAT CLUB 

By JcLines D. Corrothers 

The Blark Cat Club consists of nine members, one for each life of *' Mesmerixer" the club’s mascot. 
The members consist of Sandy Jenkins, Pres, and Poet Laureate, Bad Bob Sampson, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Johnny Vellowshort, Secretary, Saskatchewan Jones, ” a crank on cah’vin,” Prof. IJghtfool Johnsing, 

■ ■ j'n man on the levee," Roustabout Thompson, “ a dreadful bad niggah," Slippery Simon, “ a lx>'n 

I." Rev. Dark Loudmouth, chaplain, and K. C. Brighteyes. treasurer. The Club's deliberations 



••BAD BOB SAMPSON’S*' 
As Told Before 

Censrasi. lo’ I ilned de Black Csi Oub, 
n’black cals is da dly hj 
■balaf, Ona nixbt I'd b<«u 
skis'a link bit. l>al win 

,-afo, whea I aroa kind o' bal 

'epacuMe Well, )ca’ aa I aiablad 
durndcs', biftea’ ola Mack cat Id 

_.tiled Sulea cioaaed laa paS. I 

'boat kat'ahiM'; but I kaoaad dal 
to nwl I keepa on Iho', an' 
d* Ttreltib-atrael viadact, I 
> BU Id' ehoaldah.an' I aaee 
arool MDd' up I 

velcethlxb, SB* 


Land, U aluen m 


Isk l< 


chu'eb 


)s psltdoer cauxhl palicr, as* boafht 
I—an’ was kbtaer KtliD* lo dc preach 
al walah lo look al huh 

. 




OMOST 5T0RY 

The Black Cat Club 

K b amoks Ike a tah kiln. Hk look 
i laro chaoka o' roaai baal da 

fwavT. Hia aaia baas diruu lak a liaocah 
faal. He had ho'aa aa’ laal. an’ one «v hrn 
laei wat a black cal an’ da oljah wui a 
aaakel O aia Land I Aa’ dea ba apeaka, 

loh M ruea, M* I S I: Ftd, 

bdp de body!' An' ifi aray I l»a ap 
ddetralk aid aw eo'a plaaaiigoa aa’ bo’c' 
da air wid ma coai^alla aui a caadon I 
'apeck day beabd me a rdk a«y, _ai* 
Ihoufbl It WUI a ato’ai a<owla I w y 
I ak to lo'e up all dr railroad tracka I maaed 
An' winai T *ot bume, I didn't bah oa b 
>’ ahum dm a rabbit I CouMn'l so a 
Aa' I waa truilee In da Met'odia^ 
a wab putty aa a paach I Maka yo 


Hkeattla BlntratSaas hr J. I. tryaas I 



UNDER MY OWN ROOF 

By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 




2# Drmmdngm by Dan Board 

A sutiricsl novel based on the miliury history of the United States 
since the outbreak of the Spanish War, treating every feature of 
war and militarism aritb mcrdless sarcum. 

tamo, eloth, Oraamcattal Cover. Pries, psst>pald. 

The Ho\ir Glass Stories 

I. The Sekadals-^/pl 

Price.eu eta., nel ( poauce, 5 cu, 

11. The Cokirtshlp of Sweet Anne Page 

Hy Ett BN V. TAt**OT. A brisk, diinlr UtO« ilorr Inddc»i1»l ** The Mcfry 
WtTMof Wbd»urs'M«iUoiiiiauuiiniUc. Prtet. ynct*. i>«ii piaUB«B.5cu. 

111. The Treunsflguraktion of Miss Philura 

fir FtoRt-NCB KiNctLiv. Ao cBlert«lninK alnry wovre •roMB4l lh« 

•• New •* Wca». f*rice.40cb..iicti |>o«i 4 yft, j<rU. 

' Fuak ®. Wa^aaJIs Company, Pubs., New York 


A story of a “nesting " Impulac and what came of it. A newspaper woman determines to build a home for herself in a Jersey suburb. 
The story of lu planning is delightfully told, simply and with a literary huinorou.a flavor that will appeal to lovers of books and of the fireside. 

A love story runs through the narrative, and with it are entwined a number of heart affairs as well as warm friendships. The style is 
bright, and the humor genial and persuasive. The “literary worker" and “the suburbanite" particularly will enjoy the book. W'omen Ot 
culture everywhere should appreciate its delicate style. 

ISSBO, elalh. Pour ball-lsiM lllaatratleaa by Harria A. Stuaar. Prlca. 

Ii.aonat. PoaUgt, ij cants. 


Caepidtin Jinks, Hero 


By Ernest Crosby 


Heodert of Tui Lnauar Dtoasr are asked to UMUtloo the pubUcaUoo wbeo writloc to advertlsere 
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“ Jievealt her om of the great 
noveiult of our dag." 

—A’’. Y. Sfailand Exprett. 

ff/feVALLEYsf 

DECISION 

By EDITH WHARTON 


MABIB MMyg 
in the N. Y. Timet 
Setardmy Review: 

“ ll b mdividtui and original to 
a high degTK. 

" It b rare and fine and full of 
distinction. 

“ A novd of notable charm and 
ability. 

" ^11 of nice shadings, of deli¬ 
cate (Sstinctions, of those tide 
lighu, skillfully shifted, which 
bring out the diftcrent aspects of a 
rich and varied experience. 

" A study of temperament of a 
very artistic kind, admirable in its 
pofae. 

“ A delight as a piece of exquisite 
handicraft.” 

ta two volumest $2.00 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 



lUer tkcichM ol lb* huer- 



W)e Real 
Laktm 
QuaLiierl 
of PaLrisl 


By F. Berkeley Smith I 
N'cter-Cetoi' Fmttltplm 
Be f. Hepkimue tmltk 

WHAT ARTISTS AND THE PRESS SAY 

IPre<^ Remlegtaai "You hare left 


P/®*"*** DIelaeeii. NuionI Aadwyl 
P*«la®; " Makes tbt LmIb Qn liter very ml iimI sliD 
laneu ll with latemt ud ettann." 

_Ev e e^ Jeletraph, naaddfiUa: "Acs 

Tfce lee. New York: “ An eeiertainlngiwide . 

■ ■ ■ atoeiariha." 


the Author, ud two cerlca. 
turee in color by the celebrated 
Franch carlcaturlet &■ 

Frfee, dr.SOaef. Feefiy 

njme * wABwaits com pant. Pehe.. 



e.ii.nTArr«ii* A hr*,.: 


AwnlMO tHmpmMi, Cafwtnhwe- x|t U a won¬ 
derful story of a womaD'a soul. Loeera of muelc 
aill aamdaUr IntemUHl by the akUl wHh 
which music la made a huuiuan for the expres¬ 
sion oteinuOan and the reretatlao of character.” 

IKINQ 

MIDAS 

By UPTON SINCL-AIR 

I Four PBlI-Page Drawlogi by C M. Relyta 

EDWIN MARKHAM: a.T5nVlTwi.'i; « 


THE ERA, Win.: 

awl Kood ileai-riptire powm aa well as I Ea Ueter- 
~ Jonliun to point a moral.” 

iaaM,clath,*,.aa net. Pootnge. laccntj 

I fUNK A WAGNAUS COMPANY, Pub*., N. Y. 


Every Busy Lawyer Can Save Time and 
Labor with This Digcat al Hand 

Pockham. jnadee 


dfewm of each lama wbouver ihei bccooM eeceiJ 

•ary- 

NEW EDITION REVISED TO JAN. I. IStZ. 

Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest 
of the Divorce Laws 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
By HUGO HIR.SH 
.Showing at a glance, in Ubniar form, the 
^vorce lawa of every State in the Union, 
itteludimg new laws and revisims up t» 
January, tgoa. 

EmpKalic Indorsement from Jurists 

ttii<qae, the dciien conpnhenslvc. ike eaecutlan ac- 
curale. . . . Mum Uiefal to ail interewed le the 
O' 

Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, Nme 
Tork! •• ll muH be of freal uae to Uwyer.." 

. dudio Allort B. Parker, Court «( Appeah, 
Alhanr, N. -The new edtiion eball Andll^ece 
Id myowa Htvary.” ” 

.. .tf?,'*- Ayaviettaa Vara Wyck. New York i 
end 


New Lights on iKe Scienlific Sources jf 
CKaracler and on Character Training 

" rArrv a m dnf /asebmsim im Dr. Stknfietd's 


Ghe SPRINGS 
of CHARACTER 


All the subtle and occult, as well as the 
educational and outside agencies that tell 
upon the development of character, are ex¬ 
haustively considered, and the tremendona 
responsibility of all those concerned with 
character forming is startlingly brought 
out. Dr. Schofield's study givss a striking 
presentation of the scientific foundatioiwi 
of character and of the principles of char¬ 
acter training- 


Sro, Cloth. Topical lodcx ud BlUtegrapliy. 
Price, Sl.M aeL Postige, II uala. 

Fink & Wagiills Conpaij, Fibs.. New York 


"^he 

Life St. Paul 

Harmonized in Scripture Language 


'THE attempt has been made In this 
* volume to give the full text. In a 
harmonious chronological arrangement, 
of whatever pertains to Paul's life and 
work at any one time and place. The 
plan has been to construct, after the 
Inductive method, a complete Scrip¬ 
tural life of St. Paul. foUowIrtg In gene¬ 
ral the record of Luke.In the Acts, and 
presenting In addition, thereto, and In 
chronological order, whatever the Apos¬ 
tle himself has written in his Epistles 
concerning the sarrtiMIicts and events, 
and whatever he has written about 
other parts of his life and work- . . . 
The appendix will be found Instructive 
as showing St. Paul's personal relation 
to Christ and his claim to .^stleship, 
his personal appearance, h^^latlon to 
his companions, and the- unity of his 
teaching, and his personal life and faith, 

10, Ctoti, *06 Pagtt. 7J cento, poot-piM 

funk A Wognalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Slightly Damaged Sets to 
be sold at less tha.r\ cost 

weeks ago we announced to 
LiTt«A«v Digest readers a sale of 
slightly damaged sets of tlie “World's 
Best Music,*' which were left in stock 
after Our heavy holiday trade. We re¬ 
served OS of these sets for readers of Thb 
Litxraky Dicmt. Thirty-five of the re- 
sers'cd sels have been sold, and we still 
have on hand 37 sets which will be 
offered—as long as they bst— ot leM 
thus cost prices, in order to close 
them out. For all practical purposes 
these sets are *s good ss new. 

: and there a leaf is slightly soiled 
binding a little rubbed, but there 
no tom pages. The coupon printed 
rw will bring you a set for examina¬ 
tion. You do not buy until you see the 

books. Every lover of music will appre- tlse of volamta 9 * 

ebte this opportunity ol obtaining Ihe world’s greatest tollectiao of music at less than cost 

World's Best Music 

A'etf EtUargfd StliHen 0 /S i’elumet; 4 rotal, 4 /n 4 trum<Htal 

Thr wockconttiii. 300 ImtranicoUl Ml«Ala«e by the cowpow; mclodliML 

net too difinill, includlof pwulu and i^ratic melodies, sUmxs, funeni marchce, and clamlc 
and Tomanlic piano musk. There are 3SO beet eht end eew Magn, duett, trine, and quartett. 

The sotumea are rkhiv illusttated wHb 400 pertmite. many of them heini hamboene chroenMic 
■It pUtes prieiied In many colors. The work coniAkns S0« blotrnplilee of mnsWsns, aiuj moee 
than 100 new nisd copyrichted selection* by American computers. It u tnn nsoat oem* 
pleU cniinctiea ol naalcln nxUtencc. 

2,200 Pseges of Sheet Music 

skm. There art s.ko pacea 
nore then S20Ol0Ol 'A* 
e» aa to npen lint at the 
•bcr'of pam <ii sheet musk, number of hintpapbiee. and in 
il Ubeary leads all others. In the psepaiatian of the work 
■ .. 



The relume* we crourded sriih lb* beet eeleelkiu for ereijr 

Tulemee ere nearly eheet mnalc slse, and are enectally bm 
pleite niMl remain o|>en. In number of pam <ii sheet 
Jmmher o( illu.lrslUuM, this Musica- '' ^ ■ 

30 odUor* and tpetial contrihuiots 1 

____ 

5tnti«»9 SulUvaOp and Handel. There ate eiichl Tohimes in 


been endorted hf mt 

-*-*d, bchiairiK stscii werio- 

t»d. tkeiKwrti, l>c Kov««p 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 

should possess this splendid Musical Library. A.s long as the slightly 
marred sets la.st they will be sold to Litkkary Digest readers at $18.00 
for sets in half-leather binding, and $15.00 for cloth binding, and you 
may pay in sm.-ill payments of $1.00 a month. The amount saved by 
securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that the 
“World’s Best .Music” sells regularly for $48 and $ 16 , and the price of 
sets sold on the low-price Club plan are $ 2 S and $ 21 . As very few 
sets arc left we advise you to order promptly to avoid possible dif:- 
appointment. The coupon will bring you a set for examination. 

We feel confident that you will keep the set after you have 
examined it and compared it with other collections of 
music. If, owing to any cause, it is not entirely satis¬ 
factory, you may return it to us at our expense. 
tl^Do not forget to send the coupon, as this offer ^ ___ 

-- * - - me 0® Aiifirove], prepaid, a 

eli^lly danufMl iwi of "Th« 
Vnrhl'* Beet Mu '— ' 

'f iiltifaclo 

Sdayeand L . - 

monlheiifiicK eadifat- 
rU,™ Ibem withiD j day*. 

78 Fifth Avenue ^ 

NEW YOR.K ^ 


is made only to readers of The Literary Dige.st. 

The Vniversity Society 




A Shakespearian 

Classic Free 

If you do not own 1 complete Shike- 
tpetre, or if you own * complete »et nnd 
the ire not lufficiently full and cltar, 

if there ire no iituftetory Ghusritt, no 
I Crhietl Ctmmenti, or no Hrlft to the 
itudj of the fUyi, *end n* your name and 
tddrcii and lix cent* in ttampt to pay 
poctigc, and we will forward to you an 
elegant printed copy of 


1 


Shakespeare., the Man,' 

by Waiter Bigehot. Thi» brilliant and 
unique emy i< *old by another publuhcr 
at 50 cenu a copy. With it we wiU tend a 
line photogravure plate of Shakespeare, and 
a colored chromiiic plate, representing t 
scene &om one of the plays, and hints re¬ 
garding the study of the plays. We make 
this offer to enable us to give you some 
information regarding the Best Sbairifitrt 
tver fubtithtd, and it is made only to re¬ 
liable men and women. The brief letter 
given below, from the librarian of the 
ebitagf RtttrJ, shows what representa¬ 
tive people think of this edition. 


./,u 



lylkrte 


Utter. 

Kilt M hanJumtlj mr errii 

itmliftl tnir 4 nti^t mnJ re/er fUut, nr er/li 
n-iiau mrJ tni/y ttsJ —rerSorr, ae iatrr SA^tr- 
tptart tjiiit* itvt I tar. Tkt mktritia f‘ 

Jtrh art tkt ktil. Tkt CUtiaryamJ hJtrart aJ- 
miraUt, Ttu karvt my nagrattHaittat. I ka%t lta[ 
urrkl a firtt-tUu ttb'm,ii tf SkaUiftart."—DaviJ 
N. C. jiutmtritf Ckitt^t, lit. 

Send Mine and addreie and lie tents in tramp 
pay p«ta9e,and a copyof "Shakopeaiethe Mi 
will be rent you by return mail, u-iih RiH purtni 
cuncctningtlieediiiaa. Mention the LiTieaiv 
cesT when willing. 

rhe University Society (Dept. E) 


Baaden of Tna LmuaT Diosar at* aaked to maatioo tha pubUoattoo wbeo writing to adeertlsers. 
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PUHK A Waonalls Compant, 

jB LaftyBlt* PlBC*. New Vork. m Fleet Street, Lonitoa. 
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TERMS OP SOBSCRIPTKMW. 

PRICe.-Per year. In advance. $i<»: Jour monlh*. on trial. $ 1 . 00 : >in|;lo 
copiee, locenia Forei^ puatase. fi.^oper year. 

RECEIPT and credit o( payment la abown in abuul two weeka by Ibe date 
on the addreaa label, which Includea Ibe inonlh named. 

P05T*0PFICB AODRe5S.-lnatrnciioaa concemini; renewal, diacontinn- 
ance. or change of addreaa ahould be aent Iwe weeka prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The eaaci poat-office addieaa l» which we 
are directing paper at lime ot writing mnat alwaya be fivea. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many peraona aiihacrilie (or (rienda. intending 
that Ibe paper aball alop at the end ot the year. 11 inatructiona are 
given to thia effect, they will receive attention at the proper lime. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

FRIENDS AND FOES OF SHIP SUBSIDIES. 
EXT Monday in the dale set by the Senate for its vote on 
the Shipping Subsidy bill, and, as the Wiisliington corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Journal0/ Commerce says, "if any¬ 
thing is to be done to hinder the passage of this measure, cither 
in Senate or House, there is not a moment to lose." The minor¬ 
ity in the Senate show no disposition to hinder it. and the mi¬ 
nority in the House are powerless to binder any jirograni deter¬ 
mined upon by the majority; so that many papers believe that 
this much-discussed measure will soon be a law. The bill pro¬ 
vides for three kinds of sulMidy—mail subsidy, tonnage sub¬ 
sidy, and fisheries subsidy. The Senate committee in charge of 
the bill reckons that the mail subsidy, under present conditions, 
will amount to about $4,700,000 a yeur, half on the Atlantic and 
half on tho Pacific; the tonnage subsidy to about $1,073,095 a 
year, and the fisheries subsidy to about $300,000. Any in¬ 
creases in American mail steamers, fishing-vessels, and other 
shipping entitled to subsidies will mean corresponding in¬ 
creases in these sums. 

The Independent and Democratic papers are practically a nnit 
against the measure, and not many of the Republican papers 
favor it very heartily. The Boston Herat,t (Ind.) does not be¬ 
lieve that “such subsidies would increase materially the foreign 
trade of the country, or even prove of great advantage in build¬ 
ing up the shipping of the country," while the New Vork Evt~ 
ning Post (Ind.) considers such legislation improper and danger¬ 
ous. Tho New York Times (Ind.) says that tho "subsidy beg¬ 
gars " simply “want the money from the Treasury—that is. the 
money of the taxpayers—to swell their profits." and it declares 
that “this is the real purpose of the present bill, and all the talk 
of building up American shipbuilding or an American marine is 
for the deception of the people." The New York Journal of 
CuOTiwrrfv opjioses the payment of money from the Treasury to 
any special interest. It says; “ Not more than three or four per 
cent of British tonnage is subsidised; only twoor three German 
lines are subsidised, and they do not come to this country. All 
the French shipping is subsidized, but there is no shipping from 
the competition of which we are in less danger." It also ex¬ 
presses a disbelief that the bill will accomplish what it aims to 
do. Similar objections are strongly urged by the New York 
Press (Rep.), the Philadelphia Times (Ind.), ledger (Ind. 


Rep.), and Recortl (Ind. Dein.), the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind. 
Kep.), tho Atlanta Journal (Dem.), the New Orleans Pkayuut 
(Dem.), tho Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), the Detroit 
Tribune (Ind.), Free Press (lud.), and Journal (Rep.), the 
Indianapolis AVtcr (Ind.) and Sentinel (Dem.), the Chicago 
Chronicle (Dem.), Inter Ocean (Kep.), and Tribune (Rep.), 
tho St. Louis Republic (Dem.), the St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), 
the Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), and the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) 
nssA American (Ind.). 

On the other side the Denver Republican (Rep.) believes that 
it will be impossible to revive our shipping “without government 
aid of some kind," and the New York Mail and Express (Kep.) 

“It would be of vast assistance in building up our foreigtf 
trade in parts of the world where it is just beginning to open tin-' 
limited opportunities. It would give the needed stimulus to the' 
building of first-class .steam-vessels in our own shipyards nnif 
would incidentally furnish an auxiliary force for our growing- 
navy, which may liecome of vast consequenae to all the lliteres(s> 
of the country. These are certainly benefits that justify the 
provisions of the bill for mail subsidies." 

Says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Kep.): 

“ By the passage of the proposed measure the general interests 
of the whole nation will be largely subserved. Not only will it 
result ultimately in the saving of the $3uo,ucx>.oou now paid an¬ 
nually to foreign ships, and the protection of our commerce from 
interruption in the event of a European war, but it will recreate 
a seagoing American element, from which we can draw men to 
defend the country on the seas in tho event of war against the 
United States, besides furnishing the Government with an aux¬ 
iliary fleet to strengthen the navy in such an event 

“ I^bably no measure which will be pre.sented to Congress for 
action is of such large interest to the (leople of the whole United 
States, certainly none is of such great local interest to the people 
of Washington, as the bill which, if passed, will result in restor¬ 
ing our ocean-carrying trade to American bnilt ships manned by 
American seamen and owned by American citizens." 

Other papers that favor the bill are: the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) and Journal (Rep.), the Brooklyn Tmet (Rep.), the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), tho Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.), tho Pittsburg limes (Rep.) and Chronicle 
Telegraph (Ind.), the Salt Lake Tribune (Ind. Rep.), and the 
San Diego Union (Rep.). 


Are we Violating the Treaty of Paris?— Spanish 
shipKiwners in the Philippines, according to tho Manila Ameri- 
ean, are in a puzzling dilemma. Under the United States navi¬ 
gation laws, which are now being put in force there, they must 
abandon the coastwise and intcr-island trade. Many, if not 
most, of their craft are not adapted for the foreign trade, and, as 
one victim of the new ruling exclaimed: “The upshot will be 
that Spanish owners will have to tie up their vessels in the 
Pasig and let them mt." The Spaniards can solve the problem 
by becoming American citizens, which they decline to do, or by 
selling their ships to Americans, who do not want to buy. The 
Spaniards, according to The American, feel toward Spain as 
children feel toward a parent declining in health, and reverence 
the Spanish flag the more at a time when the mother country is 
going into decay. They are willing to sell, “but there Is no 
market—they had been told that one of the benefits of the change 
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of sovereignty would be au influx of capital, but it lias not ma* 
terialixed." 

The Spanish ship-owners urge that their exclusien from the 
coastwise and inter island trade is a violation of Article IV, of 
the Treaty of Paris, which reads: 

“The United States will, for ten years from the date ef ex¬ 
change of ratifications of the present treaty, admit Spanish ships 
and merchandise to ports of the Philippine Islands on the same 
terms as ships and merchandise of tlie United States.’* 

The Americau says that when a representative of the Spanish 
Chamber ef Commerce in Manila brought this to the attention 
of the Philippine commission on January 15, “he was briefly an¬ 
swered by Commissioner Wercester. who stated that the chapter 
bearing u|K>n the coastwise trade was merely a modification of 
the rules new in operation in the islands; that they had been 
established by executive orders of the United States, and that it 
was uot within the (xiwer of the commission to change them.*' 


A NEW CANAL COMPLICATION. 

A PEW days ago, just at a time when the Panama Canal 
route seeiiietl to be nearer adoption by the United States 
than it ever had been before, the Colombian Government intro¬ 
duced a new complicatiou that may. in the opinion ef many news- 
pa|iers, defeat the entire Panama pr*iject and decide the Senate 
in favor ef the Nicaragua route. The isthmian canal commis¬ 
sion, it will be recalled, had changed its recomniendaiion from 
Nicaragua to Panama when the Panama company offered to sell 
out for t40.o<io.o(x>. Now Colombia comes forward and says that 
its censent must first be obtained—that is. as the papers in this 
country interpret it. the Coleinbian Government must also come 
in for a few millions. It seems to the New S'oric Comuitrtiai 
Aiivertiser that "this is an inconvenient, not to say dangerous, 
game to play,” and adds: 

“Celombia has abundant reason to congratulate licrself u|)on 
the selection of the Panama route by the isthmian commission 
without interposing any obstacle to the accomplishment of the 
policy thereby Indicated. That Government should remember 
that, in the present state of publicopinion on the canal question, 
cxiiert opinion and legislative opinion are |>artly at cross pur¬ 
poses, and that even a technical blocking of the Panama transfer 
onay give the advocates of Nicaragua their best chance. 

“Past experience is very clear in showing that if an excessive 
-price fer the Panama plant determined tlie choice against it, the 
prospect of delay by Colombia may do much to make Congress 
reconsider the whole matter and adopt the first report of the 
-comniissioii. The .difference in advantage between the two 
Toutes is net so great that expert preference for Panama will pre- 
-vail against a further prolonged disappointment of American 
sentiment in faver of a great jmblic werk," 

The St. Louis Republic urges a returu to the Nicaragua route; 
while the Philadelphia Press recommends the passage of the 
-Spooner amendment, giving the President the power to bargain 
(fer either route. Says the Colninbus Dispah h . 

“Colombia's warning te the Panama canal company that it is 
•not free handed to sell the canal to the United States is simply 
A .statement of a fact of which the company slionld long ago have 
been aware. It is fully and explicitly set forth in the articles of 
concession, and it is surprising that tlie company sheuld have 
proceedetl thus far in its negotiations without having provided 
against a collapse of all plans. It is also remarkable that the 
Colombian Government, anxious as it must be for the locution of 
the canal at Panama, should have gone about this business of 
correcting the Panama company in this brusque way. Properly, 
the matter should have l>cen the subject of quiet and friendly 
(negotiations. looking to a removal of ail obstacles in the way of 
the sale, for their interests, while not identical, are in the same 
direction. 

"In time it may all be cleared away, but before that is done 
Congress m.-iy have passetl tlie Nicaragua bill and forever set¬ 


tled the location of the canal. The House has passed the me.'it- 
ure. and the Senate miiy similarly act. There is now just as 
much reasen for a careful inquiry inte the Panama offer as there 
ever was, but Senators may grow restive under the appearance 
of a new obst-aclc and put the Nicaragua bill through. 

“The intelligent thing, however, would be to pass the Spooner 
bill, which prox’idcs for the location of the canal at Panama if a 
clear title to the property can be given by the company and if 
satisfactory terms can be secured from Colombia, and as an alter¬ 
native authorizes the President to proceed to construct the canal 
at Nicaragua. Tlie Executive, with such jiower in bis hands, 
could deal promptly and decisively with all parties and make the 
best iwssible barg.-iin for the United States." 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

ROSPERITY in Culm, Porto Rico, the Danish West Indies, 
and all the other islands in that region, and in Hawaii, so 
the press predict, will result from the international agreement in 
Eunqie to abolish sugar Ixmnties. It is suggested by the Copen¬ 
hagen corres|M>ndcnt of the London Times that in view of the 
prospective prosperity in the Danish West Indies, Denmark may 
conclude to keep them; and it is suggested by the New Yerk 
Press that in view of the gissl times coming in Cuba, Congress 
need not do anything for the island. The Press's suggestion is 
combated by the New York /ournal 0/ Commerce and other 
pro-Cuban papers, however, which point out that the Ixmnties 
will not be abolished iilltil Scjileiiiber. 1903, while Cuba needs 
help now. As a result of the alxiliticm ef the bounties, “ sugar is 
cert.-iin to fall, and the risk of disorder in Cuba during this |>e- 
riosl is thereby greatly incieased.” thinks the Philadelphia Press. 
and it argues thnt “no course is wise or prudent which docs nut 
guard against this and meet this prDS|)cct by reducing the duty 
on sugar and other Culnitt pnalncts.” The United States weuld 
not have “expanded’■ in iSqS. the Chicago Tribune believes, if 
the bounties in Kurn|)e bad nut wrought ruin and disorder in 
Culm. “ It was the pressure of {mverty quite as much as of 
Spanish iiiisgovcrnmcnt,” it remarks, “that caused a revolt 
which IctI up te the acquisition ef the Philippines by tbc United 
States." 

Under the system that is new to be ended, the guvernmenu of 
Germany, Austria. I*ranee, Ucigium, Helland, and Russia |ka(d 
an export bounty on all the sugar shipped eut of their res|iective 
countries. This stininluted the production of sugar eiiormouslr, 
and onabicrl the German sugar trust, for instance, to sell sugar 
in England at less than Imlf the rate prevailing in Germany. 
Great Britain and the United States are the two greatest sugar¬ 
consuming countries on earth ; in Great Britain the benefit of the 
bounty, it is noted, went to the consumer, in the United states 
the bounty went Into our national Treasury, Our Treasury De¬ 
partment collects on all sugar imported a countervailing tariff 
equal to the bounty paid when it was ex|iorted, so that the 
bounty-paying governments named iibove virtually present.to 
our Treasury the amounts paid in bounties en all the sugar we 
import from Europe. According to the despatches, England, 
touched by the appeals from her ruined sugar-producing islands 
in the West Indies, notified the continental governments that 
she intended to adopt the American plan of countervailing du¬ 
ties. In that case practically all the bounties would be virtually 
payments into the British and United States treasuries, a pros¬ 
pect that tlie continental conntries did not relish. Hence the 
abolition. Incidentally, our newspapers observe, the immense 
candy and jam business in England will be affected, the sugar- 
bfict growers in Europe and the German sugar trust will be bard 
hit. while the sugar cousuiiicrs and the government treasuries on 
the Continent will experience relief. Says the Philadelphia 
Press: "The French deficit is nearly ail due to sugar bounties. 
A deficit is near in Germany. Other European bndgeU are em- 
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barrat»ec1. It bast for five years been a mere question of time 
when taxation could no longer furnish the revenue to ]»)’ these 
bounties." 

The New Orleans Timtt^Dtmotral, an authority on sugar, 
says; 

“The export bounty was originally placed on beet sugar as a 
stimulant to production and to make a foreign market for the 
surplus crop. The countries which paid it kept nil foreign sugar 
out by a heavy duty, the result being that the refineries got bet* 
ter prices for the sugar they sold nt home than for the sugar they 
sold abroad—a condition of alTairs wc frequently see reproduced 
in this couptry In the output of the trusts. 

"The first results of the bounty were good. It is doubtful 
whether the beet>sugar Industry of Europe would have ever 
reached its preseut proportions but for the iissistanco thus given 
it by the several governments. But it soon grew to be a nui¬ 
sance. injurious to the country which paid the bounty and to tlie 
whole world. The conqietltion betxvecu France. Oermany. and 
the other growers of the sugar beet for the markets of the world 
sent the bounty up higher and higher, until it became an oppres¬ 
sive burden. There have been indications for some time past 
that Germany and the other countries would be glad to get rid 
of this burden, but they were suspicious of each other and. more¬ 
over. those who were interested in the bounty had grown so 
strong ill |iower and iiifliience that the Government found it im¬ 
possible to get rid of them. 

"Under this stimulation the production of sugar increa.sed too 
rapidly, until the world raiserl more sugar than it needed. The 
increase in consumption has been extraordinary. We are u.sing 
twice ns much per capita as tiveiity years ago, and England and 
the United States have run their consumption up to 360 pounds, 
or a barrel, per family each year. But even this could not sell 
all the sugar produced. 

“This overproduction has forced down the price everywhere, 
bringing it In many cases below the cost of production and carry¬ 
ing wreck and min to nearly all sugar-producing countries. The 
British West Indies have been brought to bankruptcy. The 
present trouble In Cuba, which is made an excuse for a reci¬ 
procity treaty, is due to the same cause. It brought the price 
below what the Cuban planter can raise sugar. It is proposed 
by the President and some members of Congress to protect the 
Cuban against the .sugar exiiort bounty at the expense of the 


American producers, and ihus extend to this country the evils 
caused by overprorluctioii, from which the United States sulTcrs 

less than any other country. 

“The action taken will have a marked iiifinence on the sugar 
market. It will tend to preveitl overpnMluclion, it will render it 
impossible to sell sugar lieloiv the cost of iiiaiiufacturing it and 
yet make a profit, it will ]nit an end to the demoralization that 
liascxisterl in the market and advance and stilTen prices. Louisi¬ 
ana will lie the Iieiieficini-y by it, and so will Cuba; Indeed, it 
%vi1l get rid of the conditions in that island upon which the de¬ 
mands for reciprocity have been based. There will be no need 
to grant the Cubans the rebate on the sugar duty they are de¬ 
manding, as the abolition of the bounty will give them a good 
market in the United States at profitable prices." 


HOW CUBA TAKES HER “INDEPENDENCE.” 

C UBA'S "Fourth of July" comes on the twenty-fourth of 
February—it was on that day, in iSqs, that her declara¬ 
tion of independence was adoptcrl. out in the bush, by the lead¬ 
ers of the insorreciion. On thni day. this year, the electors 
chosen on December 31 met to elect a President and V’ice-Presi- 
dent of the new republic, so that the dream of indejietidence 
might come true on the anniversary of the day it was conceived. 
Despite all this. Iiovtever, it appears that jiopular enthusiasm 
was painfully absent. The )>e»ple. so the Cuban papers say, 
have come to the conclusion tliiit this country Inteuds to give the 
island merely the show of independence, and will compel the 
little republic to .accept its will in every ini]iortant matter. The 
extended coutinuance of our military rale, the Insistence on the 
"Platt amendment." the allegerl American “steering" of the re¬ 
cent Cuban election, and our liehavior in the matter of Culran 
reciprocity are all taken as confirming this view. The electors 
cbo.se Seflor Tomas Estrada Palma for President, and Dr. Luis 
Estevez for Vice-President. 

The I'ltiofi Espanola (Havana) says that the coldness of the 
people in the face of such an event and anniversary was “elo¬ 
quent." and was “very significant in a town so fond of flags, 
rockets, speeches, and music in the street." I.a Lutka (lla- 
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vans) calls the election a "mockery" and a "farce," but thinks 
that the lack of enthusiasm "was no doubt the low-water mark 
of popular indifference and lack of confidence in the bureaucrats 
who have been seif-elected to the positions in the new govern* 
ment,''and it hoi>es that "six months or a year hence, when 
people have seen how the government is working, popular opin¬ 
ion may become more demonstrative." "Cuba," declares El 
Muntio (Havana.), "is hopelessly condemned to servitude." 
The Ktpubtica Cubana (Havana) takes a very pessimistic view. 
It says: 

"The truth is that it is painful to think that a date so glorious 
should be profaned by association witli tlie memory of such a 
farce. 

"The twenty-fonrth of February, 1895, was a great day, Ca¬ 
bans of energy and undeniable self-abnegation, at the head of 
whom figured the two patriots, Bartolomfi Masd and Guillermo 
Moncada, detennined to try the decisions of fate. To defend 
foot by foot the lights of the people; this was the mission which 
they undertook. To sacrifice all. in order that their country 
might enjoy the roost complete inde))«ndenve: this was the oath 
they rontually took with each other. 

"The twenty-fourth of February. i9(j 2—ay—is. on the other 
hand, a day of profound sorrow fur all who feel any pride in the 
memory of February 34, 1895. For to-day, far from this great 
anniversary being celebrated with an act of noble and self-deny¬ 
ing patriotism, the accomplices of the ilecciving foreigner are 
realizing the crime of pushing back the revolution, endangering 
its ennobling program, and sacrificing the sacred ideals of their 
country to the immediate attainment of their nnwhoiesomc per¬ 
sonal ambitions. To-day Havana is going to pretend to elect 
four senators. Listen to their names; Carlos Pfirraga, Alfredo 
Zayas, Nicasio Estrada Mora, Adolfo Cabollo, Ask these four 
men if on February 34. 1895. they were with the revolution or 
against it; ask them if on that day they wanted independence 
or not. If they answer in the affirmative, it would be neces<uiry 
to despise them utterly, as they would in that case be not even 
honorable, ns the attitude they have always maintained boro is 
known. Weil; these are the men who control tiie present situa¬ 
tion, while Bartolom£ Masd, the first to take the field for the lib¬ 
erty of his country, and who never wavered, has to shut himself 
up on bis farm at Jnguita, it being impossible for him to fight 
against American bayonets and American cannon, behind which 
the Cubans who are niutilntiiig the rights of their country to be 
free and inde)>endent shield themselves. 

"Ours is not the language of passion. But wo owe it to truth 
to proclaim it and wo do so, painful tho it be. . . , To-day is the 
day of treason, as the former was the day of patriotism ; to-day', 
tho day of the division of the s|ioiU, as the former was the day 
of allotment of the sacrifice. Seven years ago those who were 
going to fight for the honor of the country tried to occupy the 
points of danger. To-day they vie with each other in the strug¬ 
gle for scats at the feast, those who, satellites of every situation, 
carry instead of a heart a second stomach, and know of no other 
aim in life save that of self-seeking, even tho to do this their 
country must be assassinated.” 


The Petition from Guam.— A petition recently for¬ 
warded to Congress by the iuhabitants of Guam is calling out 
some remark. The petitioners ask the Government to send out 
a commission to study the situation and tho needs of the people 
and to recommend to Congress a plan for the establishment of a 
permanent Government in which they shall have a proper share. 
Tho petitiou is signed by thirty-two persons, who describe thcm- 
oeives as "citizens of the island of Guam, a dependency of the 
United States of America." who say that they recognize without 
complaint or evasion their peculiar relation to the Government 
at Washington. They add that they are "loyal subjects of the 
United States," and that they are anxious to "mold our institu¬ 
tions to the American standard, and prepare ourselves and our 
children for the ohligations and the enjoyment of the rights to 
which, as loyal subjects of the United States, we feel ourselves 
rightfully entitled." 

The request was not prompted by dissatisfaction with the mili¬ 


tary rule, but they urge that military government is radically 
unsnited for tho island, and add that it is distasteful and repug¬ 
nant to fundamental principles. The petition is Indorsed hy 
Commander Schroeder governor of the island. 

Tho New York limes comments on tho governor's indorse¬ 
ment os follows: 

"Tho spectacle of a satrap, a minion of the military power, 
urging on Congress the abolition of bis place and the establUli- 
ment of a scheme of progressive self-government for the subjects 
of his arbitrary rule is not what tho opponents of tho Government 
would expect. But it seems to come very easy to Commander 
Schroeder. Tho petition should receive prompt attention." 

The Sun says; 

"Guam shonid have its commission with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible. Neither the paucity of the popniation of the island nor 
the expense of sending out competeut observers and jurists to 
prepare a scheme of local self-government should stand in the 
way of prompt acquiescence by Congress in this most reasonable 
request, so engagingly presented.” 


AMERICAN SUCCESS DUE TO BRITISH 
WORKMEN. 

TUART UTTLEY, a workingman of Sheffield. England, 
who has been in this conntry looking into onr industrial 
conditions, broaches the novel theory that American industrial 
and commercial su[>criority is largely due to the British workmen 
in our shops and factories. Writing in Ike Iron Age (New 
York) he says: 

"It is a significant fact, and one which is Imund to have its 
effect on the future, that a large number of the most highly 
skilled workmen in America are cither English or Scotchmen. I 
found quite a number of Sheffielders at Pittsburg; chiefly forge- 
men and rollers, with some mechanics. One was busy building 
a steam-hammer of the Uavy pattern, with one or two slight im¬ 
provements of his own, and in oncuf the largest steel-works there 
were several of Davy's English-made hammers which hod been 
in use thirty years, and when 1 was there were being nsed fur the 
largest forgings. Again at Braeburn works 1 found all the lead¬ 
ing hammermen and many of the second and even third hands 
Englishmen, and several of them Sheffielders. Again on visit¬ 
ing Philadelphia I found that at tho largest lace-factory in the 
city, with a frontage of 1.500 feet and employing from 3,500 te 
3,000 bands, nearly all the weavers were natives of cither the 
city of Nottingham, England, or some part of the conntry. They 
bad been induced to come over to the States during tiroes of de¬ 
pression in the lace trade in England by the offer of constant 
employment and higher wages; and as the trade developed 
these sent out for their mates. I was informed that the whole of 
the goods manufactured by this firm were for homo consumption. 
It was also interesting to find that the lady who bad charge of 
the female workers was a Nottingham woman. There is not the 
slightest doubt that so soou as these manufacturers find that 
they have covered the homo market they will tnrn their attention 
to ex|x>rting their goods, and then Great Britain will have the 
not very palatable sight of having as competitors men whose 
reputation has been made and trade built up by means of work¬ 
men who have been trainetl in her own workshops and whose 
ideas of development and progress liave been stifled by the stu-: 
pidity of her patent laws. In the same city I visited a large 
carpet-works employing alxiut 500 hands. I found that nearly 
all the weavers wore from Kidderminster, England, and that the 
machines in use bore the name of a Lancashire maker. These 
machines bad been in constant nse for twenty years, and required 
very little repairs. In justice to tho manufacturers it must be 
admitted that they di<l not attempt to hide the fact that much of 
their success was owing to their employment of skilled British 
work-people. On the contrary, they appeared to pride them¬ 
selves on the fact that they had been able to tempt such work¬ 
people over by the promise of constant work and higher wages. 
The more I saw tho more convinced 1 became that America oven 
to-day is largely dependent for her best work upon British 
trained skilled labor in almost every department of indnstry. 
Many of these workmen informed me that they would have pre- 
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ferr«<l to remain in the old country. Several expressed a wish 
that they were returning with me, hut all admitted that there 
are openings in America which would not occur in England, and 
as their skill was their only eapital they felt compelled to accept 
the opportunity. ^This ])oint was enipliasixed in one of the work> 
sl]0]>s I visited by an English silversmith engagetl on some ex¬ 
ceedingly tine work. In conversation he remarked : ' Vou will see 
that the Americans will take all the credit for this work (a grand 
presentation album!. but it's not American, it's English.' ' How 
can that be.’ I said, ‘when it is produced in an American work¬ 
shop,* whereupon he obsers’Cd. 'The best brains and the highest 
skill are Uritish, and the Americans are tempting us with high 
wages and plenty of overtime to cut out our own brethren in the 
old country.’" 

Altfao Mr. (Jttloy is "profoundly impressed with the jiower, 
the wealth, the ability, the enterprise, the indu.stry, and the 
hospitality and kindness of tfao American people." he remarks 
that wo will do well to remember that wo have "not got a com¬ 
plete monopoly of cither brains or cash, and as to pluck and 
endurance when once aroused, the nation is unborn that can 
rival the British." 


LABOR-UNIONS AND RIOTS. 

H erbert N. CASSUX, an ex-Mcthodist minister, who is 
now on the staff of the New York World. and who is the 
Author of a number of Scwialist tracts and addresses, claims in 
his new book on the American labor movement that lalior-unions 
prevent lawlessness and revolution. This view will probably 
strike AS novel many American newspaper writers who arc of 
the opinion that the unions have just the opposite effect. In¬ 
deed. it is interesting to recall in this connection that in 1993. 
when Mr. Casson becamo a Socialist and gave up his church at 
Owen Sound, Ontario, he went to Boston, and with Morrison I. 
Swift organized the unemployed, and at the head of lo.ouo men 
marched to the state house demanding relief. In 1994 ho 
founded in Lynn the first labor church in America. Say.s Mr. 

“The trade-union is the most effectual of all agencies for the 
prevention of la\vles.s violence and private revenge. It is the 
social safety-valve which prevents explosions. By its means the 
most intelligent and reliable among the wage-workers attain to 
leadership, instead of the most reckless. The orderly action of 
the many abolishes abuses, i ustead of the lawless action of the few. 
•‘Thera have never been any Nihilist.s, force-Anareliists. Molly 


Maguires, or White Caps where trade-unionism was strong. 
And, in at least nine cases out of ten, the rioting that occurs 
during a strike is not only contrary to the reiterated orders of the 
labor organizer, but also entirely a matter of hoodlumism. with 
which the strikers have had nothing to do. 

"Yet it is as common as poverty to read attacks upon trade, 
unions by the press, in which it is taken for granted that unions 
were organized by rioters and 
social disturbers whoso purpose 
was to tear down the props of civ. 
ilization. McMastcrclasses trade- 
unionists with lawless revolution¬ 
ists, and exjircsses mild wonder 
that the unions arc permitted to 
exist. Kancroftattacks them sav¬ 
agely throughout his eulogies of 
the solf-mado sharjiers wlio were 
the first to get rich in the various 
States. 

“In European trade-unions, 
with the exception only of the 
English, there has always been u 
groat deal of revolutionary or 
Anarchistic sentiment; but that 
has never been the ease in Amer¬ 
ica. Free speech is the antitoxin 
of Anarchy. It is true that a large number of American niiioas 
have requested their memUcr.s to withdraw from the militia, but 
that has been owing to the unlawful use of the militia by capi¬ 
talists to break up strikes. Unionists are willing to defend their 
country against a foreign frie, but they are not willing to be used 
as public Piakertoas to sliool down their fellow workers." 

Mr. Casson describes as follows the manner in which the hood¬ 
lum begins the rioting. 

"The story of the strikers' wrongs, it must bo rcnicmliercd. is 
told in the newspa|>ers and discussed in the streets. It is picked 
up by the hoodlum, who lit all times is the quickest to express 
public opinion. The hoodlum is by uo means in sympathy with 
uaionism. He is too uncivilized to understand it. He lias no 
convictions; ho is always on the popular side. He would just os 
soon throw rocks at one man ns another, as long as he had a 
chance to yell and chase somebody. He re.ads the newspapers, 
and a forceful headline makes a strong impression upon him. 

"So, when the presence of a crowd makes escape easy, the 
hoodlum is on hand with brieks and clubs, to'have some fun.’ 
Ho knows the ‘psychological moment ’ when the public is ready 
to sympathize with lawlessness, and when it arrives lie takes ad¬ 
vantage of it. The union is no more responsible for the iiwKlIuins 
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than a dead man it, (or tlio pickpockets vbo attend his funeral 
and rob the mourners. 

"Some of the rioters mny likely have been 'scabs' themselves 
in some previous strike, hut no matter who they are, their law¬ 
lessness is blamed «|>on the strikers by the press and often by 
the law courts. The least jiossible displ.vy of violence generally 
receives more s|>ace in the newspapers than the real issues that 
nre at stake. The smashing of a $4.<xxj street-car is given more 
prominence than a reduction iu wages, which means $40,000 a 
year to the strikers. 

" There is no more connection between a strike and n strike- 
riot than tliere is between a liver and a drowning accident. We 
do not want the river drair.ert dry because some unskilletl Ixiat- 
mnn has met with n mishap. And the incalculable national ben¬ 
efit that lias lieeii derived from unions and strikes dwarfs the 
few occasional breakages and broken lu-.ails into insignificance. 

"After all, the grent truth remains that law niid order are not 
the most essential things. Those who put them above every¬ 
thing else will find Russia more to their taste. Far better have 
an occasional spasm of revolt—a strenuous fit of house-cleaning 
in business and politics—than the stagnant calm of desixitisro." 


THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION IN 
CLEVELAND, 

A STREET-RAILROAD magnate who Iwlieves in low fares, 
municipal acquisition of the roads, and, eventually, no 
(ares, is not commonly met in this countiy, and it is not usual to 
elect such men as ma)'ors of ourgreat cities: but the city of Cleve¬ 
land chose suck ncbaracter (or mayor last spring.and Mr. Frederic 
C. Howe, a Cleveland lawyer, is so well pleased with the result¬ 
ing administration that lie has written an article for The llW/iTs 
ll’i/ri about it. According to this article. Mayor Tom L. John¬ 
son does not make a specialty of consistency: 

*' Mr, Johnson (rankly ndiiiits that his wealth came from special 
privilegc-s: that these privileges were public franchises, govern¬ 
ment patents, and the protective tarifl. and that he does not lie- 
lieve in any of them. The protective tariff he strove to nliolisb 
while in Congress; and as for public franchises, lie would tax 
them, and, eventually, bring them under public ownership. As 
to the s|)ccial privilege of private ownership in land, ho would 

destroy this by the single tax. 

“With liis brother Albert, be has operated railways on a large 
scale in the city of Brooklyn and the ciiy of Detroit, and through 
the reorganization of strc-et-niilways in these cities [and in Cleve- 
and] he has become a rich man. It is with this intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the street-railway situation that he liecanie mayor of 
Cleveland upon n platform of lower(nres nnd ultimate municipal 
ownership. Even on the basisof private mnnagcmciit, Mr. John¬ 
son is a l^liever iu low fares ; and he says that he demonstrated 
while operating the railroads in Detroit that ns mueli money can 
bo made out of three-cent as out of five-cent (ares; for a corre¬ 
sponding increase in traffic follows any reduction in rates, and 
any loss is made up by the great increase of short hauls and the 
wider dispersion of that portion of the jxipulation which now 
either walks to its work, or lives, through necessity, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of its employment. . . . Ultimately, Mr. Johnson thinks 
the street-railway service should be free." 

.So much (or his theories. As (or his practise, in administering 
the Cleveland city government. Mr. Howe says; 

"Mr. Johnson has been mayor for so short a term that his 
achievements can yet hardly be enumerated. For public changes 
come slowly. Un his inauguration he announced a liberal |iolicy 
toward saloons, but adopted a vigorous one toward those which 
were disorderly. Instead of raiding them a policeman in uni¬ 
form was plac^ at the door, and the name of every ]>ersou who 
entered was taken dou'n. The result was that rough or disor¬ 
derly places were closed up or the nature of their business was 
changed. Police raids have been discontinued. Only in rare 
instances have arrests been made, and these were (or the enforce¬ 
ment of the jKilicy adopted and not for the purjiose of revenue. 
Police court fines in most cities are but a guaranty of non-inter¬ 
ference for a given time. They arc so regarded by those who arc 


fined, and aside from the unfortunate publicity given, the oppoi^ 
tunity for blackmail and the like, they make the city a partici- 
pnnt in vice and lawlessness. 

" In those administrative matters which are social rather than 
political Mr. Johnson’s ideas are very pronounced—to some 
minds dangerous. Upon his aceessiou to office be found the 
city workhouse, to which are committed all ]>er.sons guilty of 
misdeiiieaiiorsor petty ofTcnses. filled with lersons who bad been 
committeil because of the non-payment of fines. Mauy of these 
were first offenders. Others were detained from thirty to sixty 
days while working out their scutenecs. Mr. Johnson termed this 
imprisonment for tlebi, a punishment for being ))oor. While the 
well-to-do were able 
to pay their fines and 
go free, a man who 
was merely a suspi¬ 
cious character, or 
who hud iH-en arrest¬ 
ed for intoxication or 
some other minor of- 
fen.se, was separated 
from his family and 
kept in durance for 
a long time, with the 
s t ro u g probability 
that u|H>n his release 
he would be le.ss able 
to support himself 
and much more dan¬ 
gerous to society than 
at the time of his ar¬ 
rest. Since then there 
has been what many 
people consider a 
wholesale jail deliv¬ 
ery. (treat numbers 
of men and women 
(more than yn>) have 
been released after 
an investigation of 
their offenses, and less than twenty, a comparatively* small 
percentage, have Iteen recommitted, thus demonstrating that 
they were detaiiieil not Itecause they were inherently vicious, but 
rather because of misfortune. 

"A like liberal spirit has characterized his admini.stration of 
the park system. Several playgrounds have been established in 
the most thickly congc*sted portions of the city, while in the parks 
themselves golf, baseball, tennis, and all sorts of manly sports 
have been encouraged. ‘ Kcep-off-tbe-grass * signs have heco 
abolished, and the children have the fullest and freest access to 
the turf. The idea of public baths bus received his indorse¬ 
ment, as well as the extension of the shiail-park idea into the 
crowded {Ktrtions of the city. 

"In the public works department, a system of cleaning the 
streets by direct labor, by the ' white-wings ‘ system, has been 
adopted, while a radical departure has been inaugurated in the 
water-works department of rctlucing rates and instilling uni- 
v-ersal meters. By the latter plan it was urged that great econ¬ 
omy in the consumption of water would be brought about and 
the city saved millions of dollars in extensions to the pumping 
machinery, water-mains, niid the tike. 

"It is a fortunate thing (ora Inrge city to have an cxccntive 
who can think in large figures. The average public official be¬ 
comes embarrassed when his mind is called upon to contemplate 
sums in more than (our units. Ills experience has been limited, 
and public matters involving large ex|>enditurcs and large ideas 
find him wholly at sc.i. Mr. Johnson's experience has been with 
big things. In consequence, it is possible (or him to adopt and 
carry out plans which to other men would seem too large or 
t<x> hazardous (or a city to undertake. The city of Cleveland is 
alraut to erect a number of large public buildings. The opportu¬ 
nity was appreciated by many of so grouping and hannouizing 
these structures that a splendid architectural effect would be pro¬ 
ducer!. This involved the expenditure of large sums of money, 
and after the public committees appointed to report upon the 
subject had reacberl the limit of their own ideas. Mr. Johnson 
advocated a larger and more comprehensive plan which would 
lead to the destruction of a considerable area between the busi- 
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ness center of the city and Lake Erie, and the development there 
of a magnificent court of honor wliich wouid be a standing monu¬ 
ment to our civic institutions. This matter has been energeti¬ 
cally taken up. and. if legislative aid is secured, it may be carriea 
to a successful completion." 


WHEN AMERICANS TAKE CONSTANTINOPLE. 

M ISS STO.VE-S captivity recalls to W. T. Stead an idea 
tiiat be says he has entertained for some time—that the 
“Eastern question" in Europe may be sotved by an Americnn 
occupation of Turkey. Cobden, he reminds ns. had in mind the 
same remedy. “Who can doubt,” wrote Colxlen. a generntion 
ago. “that if such an arrangement could be made, before long 
the desert would blossom ns a rose? Great centers of busy in¬ 
dustry would arise in territories that were at one time the grn- 
nary and treasury of the world." Colxlen did not say how the 
"arrangement" would be brought about, but Mr. Stead predicts 
bow it will be done. The territory from Ararat to the Algcan 
is dotted with American missionaries. "To-day, thanks to the 
operation of a band of brigands on tiic Uulgarian frontier, the 
eyes of the public have been o))ened. and both in Euro))e aud 
America the man in the street Is talking of )>ossibilities in the 
Ottoman empire which tlicn seemed to lie outside the range of 
practical politics." Mr. Stead continues <in his new book on 
“The Americanisation of tiie World ”): 

“It seems to mo the n<ost natural thing in the wortd that some 
fine day there will be one of those snv.age outbreaks of religious 
or Imperial fanaticism which will lead some utiiinnged rnllian 
who has been decorated by the Sultan, or some Kurdish chief, 
to take it into his head to avenge the wrongs of Islam on the 
nearest American mission-station, lie will sweep down nt the 
bead of his troops upon a school or manse. The building will he 
given to the flumes, the American mission.ary will be flung into 
the burning building to perish in the lire, while his wife and 
daughters will be carried off to the harem of some pasha. 

"Nothing could be more natural or more in accordance with 
the ordinary practise in these savage regions. There is uo avail¬ 
able fo-re to defend the American settler from their assailants. 
In these remote districts it is often possible to conceal a crime 
for months by the verj* completeness with which the victims 
b.ive been extirpated. But, of course, nftcr a time, whellier it 
be weeks or wlietlier it be months, the fate of that mission-sta¬ 
tion would be known. 

"The story of the great massacre, when the missionary was 
burned alive in his own flaming schoolliouse. would teak out, 
and then in the natural course of things some enterprising news, 
paper man would make his way to the scene of the outrage, 
would verify the facts, would ascertain the whereabouts of tbo 
unfortnnate American women, and possibly return to the outside 
world bearing with him a pathetic and urgent appeal from the 
captives, for rescue from the Turkish harem. 

"This outrage, after all, is nothing more than the kind of thing 
to which the Christian races of the East have had to submit from 
generation to generation. The victims have been as white, ns 
- Christian, and as wretched as tlioso whose imaginary doom at 
the hnndsof the Turk or Kurd I have been describing. But in 
tbo latter case the girls with their devoted mother, who nu»y be 
subjected to the worst outrage at the hands of their captors. 
' would differ from the Armenians in that they speak English. 
That one difference woutd be vital. On the day on which that 
smart newspaper man wrote out his story of the fate of those 
American women—wrote it out in vivid characters, bright and 
clear before the eyes of the whoio English-speaking race—the 
doom of the Ottoman empire would be scaled. 

"There are eighty millions of human Iieings in the United 
States, most of whom sjieak English, and each one of whom 
would feel that the imprisoned women were even as his own sis¬ 
ters On the day on which the news of their incarceration and 
outrage reached the Christian republic of the West, the whole 
of the eighty millions who inhabit the invulnerable fortress 
which nature has established between the fosses of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific would start to their feet as one man. and from 
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the whole continent would rise but one question and one impera¬ 
tive command. 

"The question would be : ' Where is Dewey? Where is Samp¬ 
son? Where arc our invincible ironclads, which in two bntties 
swept the flag of Spain from the seas? Why are our great cap¬ 
tains roosting round upon their battic-ships, while such horrors 
are inflicted uixjn women from America?’ And after that in¬ 
quiry would come quick and sliarp the im)ierious mandate: "To- 
tbe Dardanctles! To the Dardauollcs ?' 

"In three weeks the commanders who shattered the Spanish 
fleet ill Manila, and drove the ironclads of Adniirai Cerverit In 
blazing ruin u)iou the coast of Cuba, would appear off tbo Uar- 
daiieiles to exact instautaiid condign puiiistinient for the outrage 
inflicted upon American women. 

“Nor woutd they stop at the Dardanelles. The Stars and 
Stripes would soon fly over the waters of the .Sea of Marmora, 
and the thunder of the American guns would sound the death- 
knell of the Ottoman dynasty. No Power on earth would be 
nbio to arrest the advance of the American ships, nor, indeed, is 
there any Power in Etirojic that would even attempt to do so. 
The patience of Christendom ii.as long been aImo.st worn out, 
and Europe would probably maintain an expectant attitude while 
the deathblow was struck at the crumbling relics of the Ottoman 
Power. 

“When the Sultan had fled from Stiimboui, l<?nviiig his capital 
to the violence of the mob, the Americans, to save Constanti¬ 
nople from the fate of Alexjindri.a. would be compelled to occupy 
the city of Con.stantinc, and. as our experience has long shown, 
it is much easier to ix-cupy than it is to evacuate. Everyday 
that the Stars and Striixrs floated over the gates of the Kuxine 
would tend to familiarize Euro)ie with the idea that, of all pos¬ 
sible solutions, the indefinite occupation of Constantinople by 
the Americans might be open to fewer objections than any other 
conceivable solution. Thus, at any moment, owing to what may 
be regarded as a normal incident in the methods of Ottoman 
misrule. Cobden's dream might be fnifilled, and the gieat repub¬ 
lic of tlic West become the agent for restoring prosperity and 
peace to the desolated East.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

“Papa, what is the Eastern questinn >“ “ • Mow much hsve you Rot?’*— 
U/f. 

pACiriCATlos of the Filipinos mnsi be very desirsbie, eonslderinz how 
high it eomes.—/■*<• CUijge Xrtet, 

1’ROB.tRt.V the sltorney-arnersl of Knssin will not sllsck the letfnlity of 
Ihe Eoglish-Jsiuinese merser. r»e .VrH- ) «-♦ /V«». 

It Is now snoounc-ed thst Ihe New York Ktsle Memocrscy is s uoit. 
Heretofore it has been a cipher .—Ihr Journal. 

Mexfhal Wr vi.cit la to enforce marlial tiiw throuKhout Spain. Here is 
where the Cubans get the Isugh on their former nissrers—TV Ckicopt 

It Udlshesrteniag to note tirar Senators sre csreless sboot srrivinic st 
the Cspitol io time for the chspisio's prayer. Some of them distinctly 
need it.—7'*e tVjikiuf/an .SlJr. 

Kiso Mr SKLIK is eomiog to the St. Ixrols World’s Fair. This early an- 
nonneement will give Harvard ample time to hsve an honorary degiee 
ready—rAf larmni/lr Coni trr.Jonrnj/. 

Sr. Peter i •Well, sir, wlint huve you to say abool yoorseifl* The 

oewcomer; “I regret to report-* St. Peter: “Why, It’s Kitchener' 

Come right In, general.”-7A«- Coail .'iramrn't Journal, San Xrantitai. 

•Maumv,” said Pickaninny Jim, *Blll is smsekin* Joe aRin.” * Well.” said 
the colored woman, “yon leil dem cblllen dat days goiter quit playin’ 
•Nited Stales .Senate. Oat game’s too rongh.’-T’Ar IfatUmglon Slar. 

The memlierof the CsDadinn paiUamenl who propooes Io conquer I ho 
Umled Slslessnd annex it to Canada in six months is loo sanguine. We 
don't believe it can be done in less than eight months —TAr h'antat City 

Bookeh Wasiiisotos has Ireen warning the negroes to let politics alone. 
Those of his race In Alsbnms. In view of thst Sislc's new etecllon law. may 
be excused if they regard his remarks as being a trifle sarcasllc.-7Ar .f/. 

"POEUS“nboat the soldier boy so far sway, who weeps over the hard-tack 
and sees visions of the folks st home, are now pouring In from the Slates 
Can’t stand for it. The ciMoees are that the boys foraged a better dinocr, - 
or got It from the commissary, than they wonid have had at home. Maybe 
the particular "weeper "In mind had won all Ihe cash in his mess before 
midnight of Chrisimas day. The bovs io the field probably sncceeded In 
forgetting that It was'Chrisimaa The soldier is all right In any climate. 
He Is revourcefnl and will get there, wlthont being emtialmed In so-called 
poetry.— Tk* Manila AmtrKan. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS THE PRESS DEGENERATING? 

T hat the newspaper lias made amazing progress during re¬ 
cent years, on the mccbanicul side at least, is obvious; but 
the question is being asked witli increasing frequency wlietlier 
its moral influcncfi has been coiiiniensurately great By many 
this question is emphatically answered in the negative, Mr. U. 
K. Chesterton, a London journalist whose name is coming into 
prominence in English literary circles, finds an element of dan¬ 
ger in the attitude of cynicism and even contemjit assumed by 
so many people toward the press. While admitting that “jour¬ 
nalists have vices generated by their trade, like men of every 
other trade,** bo claims that “they also bare merits which are 
far less often comprehended," Ho says further (in Tlu Pall 
Mall Magazine, February); 

"One great merit of journalism is that it has reasserted finally 
the poetry of the actual world. Both for the glory of God and 
the inspiriting of men it is no small and no slight thing that the 
most popular and widely read of all romances is simply the rec¬ 
ord of the common doings of one common day. The journalist 
has, for example, the fault of exaggeration, the making of small 
things great; but in this he towers immeasurably over the vast 
herd of trivial philosophers, who arc sullenly occupied in making 
great things small. If bis vice is exaggeration, it i.s the same 
vice as the poet’s. It may be an evil to make mountains out of 
molehills, but it is far removed from that dusty skepticism 
which has so long been occupied in making molehills out of 
moiintaiiis. 

“A second merit the journalist has: the merit of discipline, the 
merit of unselfishness, the merit of obscurity. In an age where 
by common consent vanity and self-advertisement have become 
a nieutal epidemic, it is again no smalt and no slight thing that 
the preaching to the masses should be done by a band as name¬ 
less as the brothers of the Miserieurdia. The poet writing liis 
name upon a score of little pages in the silence of his study may 
or may not have an intellectual right to dcsjiise the jotimalist; 
but I greatly doubt whether he would nut morally be the better 
if he saw the great lights burning on through darkness into 
dawn, and beard the roar of the printing-wheels weaving the 
destinies of another day. Here at least is a school of labor and 
of some rough humility, the largest yrurk ever published anony¬ 
mously since the great Christian cathedrals." 

The true attitude toward journolism, adds Mr. Chesterton, 
should not bo one of contempt, since "no condition could be 
worse than that we should despise a force .at the same time that 
we fear it." The journalists already hold the key of knowledge, 
and it should bo tho business of the pcopto to "make them feel 
the dignity of power, until a corrupt journalist should be an antith¬ 
esis as black and sharp as a corrupt priest." 

Mr. Thomas B. Connery, whose experience in journalism ex¬ 
tends over thirty years, during fourteen of which he acted as 
the manager of the New York llerahi, gives it as his opinion (in 
The Ford/tam Monthly. February) that “ while there has been 
great progress [in journalism] in some directions, there has also 
been a quality of deterioration observable, which i.s dangerous 
as well as dishonorable." As evidences of this degeneracy he 
enumerates the following shortcomings: 

(I) Careless editing and recklessness in statement. The man¬ 
aging editor is no longer a conscientious supervisor of news; 
he has become a mere promoter of sensation, of exaggeration, 
and of misrepresentation, when these are necessary to produce 
"spicy " reading. 

(z) Disrcganl of private rights. No man's character, no 
woman's name, is safe to-day from the blasting pen of tho sen¬ 
sational reporter. The most cruel wrongs are inflicted some¬ 
times—wrongs irreparable often, because in many cases the re¬ 
traction, crirrcction, or vindication is not seen by people who read 
the original charge. 

(3) 'The bogus "extra." The word "extra " printctl on a news¬ 


paper is no longer an assurance of new and important intelli¬ 
gence. Usually now it signifies little more than startling head¬ 
lines, purposely designed to deceive. 

(4) Worthless illustration. In itsearly stagesnewspaper illus¬ 
tration was useful and creditable, but it is now rapidly degener¬ 
ating to tho point of worthlessness. 

Against these evidences of deterioration, however, Mr. Con¬ 
nery sets Several signs of healthy growth and progress. These 
are seen in tho enormous ex]iansiaii of advertising patronage, 
tho increase of enterprise generally, the multiplication of inde¬ 
pendent journals, and the gradual decay of mere party organs. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago the New York Herald was 
almost the only daily journal noted for steady enterprise. Now 
"there arc perhaps a dozen other newspapers in the country— 
some in New York, some in Chicago, San Francisco. Boston, 
and even Philadelphia, capable and ready with all the dash and 
enterprise necessary for great achievements." 


THE VOICE OF THE OUTCAST IN 
LITERATURE. 

HAVE come from below, from tho nethermost ground of 
life, where is naught but sludge and murk. ... 1 am 
the truthful voice of life, the harsh cry of tho.se who still abide 
down there, and who have let me come up to bear witness to 
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their suffering." In these words is embotlied the message of 
Gdrky, the Russian "tramp-novelist," the portrayer of the vaga¬ 
bond, the criminal, and the outcast. Remarkable as are the 
types that he describes, his own life has been no loss rcmaikable 
(see Tut Litekaiiv Uicest, .March 30 and September zft, lyoit. 
"The ups and downs of bis desperate struggle for mere exist¬ 
ence," declares Mr. E. J. Dillon, in The Contemporary Pez-ieio 
(February), "as contra<>tcd with the perfect ease with which, tm 
emerging from the subterranean depths, he swept everything 
before him, winning world-wide fame and taking the command¬ 
ing heights of literature by .storm, have, in irtith. more of mys¬ 
tery and of palpitating interest than the vicissitudes undergone 
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by the niott heroic RKuro in the lonj; procession of strons'willed 
vAK^iiiits whom lie Iiax causei) to Oefile before our eyes." Mr. 
Dillon continues: 

"The types of Gorky's sketches were a new set of men un¬ 
known to Tolstoy ami TurgeneiT—a class one can not call tliem 
—blessed or cursed with very different aspirations from those of 
the enfranchised serfs. Stalwart, mobile prolctaires, they might 
in a certain sense be classed as idealists. Iiespising ami aban¬ 
doning the pleasures, the comforts, and the prises of civilized 
life for the sake of absolute liberty, they were unfetteretl by the 
criminal codo of tho state or the tables of the Mosaic law. They 
would mai'ch along for days in Arctic cold or tropical heat, half 
naketl and hungry, cowering on rainy nights in n]iturued bunts, 
under walls, or in stables, or working or robbing for a frugal 
meal. And like Cbelkash, tlie tyi>e of the group, they are ready 
to give up hundreds of rubles, to fling them with loathing in the 
face of the cravcn-hcartcd peasant comrade who has made money 
his god, 

"It is around this central ideal of personiil liberty, exuberant 
strength, and fierce rebellion, as embodied in tyjics like the.se. 
that the entire cycle of Gorky's sketches revolves, On tlie sav¬ 
age ehampinns of this tost cause, with whom ho does nut shrink 
from identifying hini.self, be lavishes his sympathies; for them 
he bespeaks the admiration of his readers. He loves beings who 
once wero men, not merely despito their vices but bceauso of the 
qualities from which those vices emanate. They are almost de¬ 
nuded of the instincts and principles with which wc arc accus¬ 
tomed to identify morality; they ignore convontions and scorn 
every species of fig-leaf; but, altho aware of tlicir nakedness, 
they are wholly unashamed. They pride themselves on being 
earth-men, rugged realities, products of nature, endowed with 
more of her sincerity than tho sleek citizen who masquerades in 
the garb of morality and sucks tho life-blood of his fellows. 
Strong-willed, iran-thewed, yet liiglily sensible to tlie beauties 
of sea and sky and steppe and wood, they long for an opportu¬ 
nity to put forth tho almost creative force which thrills tlieir 
being, delighting not only in the tejiid breath of sonthern nights 
and the warm wouings of sunny days, but also in the bowl of 
the hurricane and the very boom of the thunder which may prove 
to be tho blast of tho trumpet calling them to death and jndg- 
nienl." 

Odrky. continues the writer, is a master of the short sketch, 
the gtHre. Ho paints "a waste of water or a wilderness of gray 
land as background, and two or three human figures as tUamafis 
ptrsontc; and the picture is complete.'' He gives us "idyls of 
squalid beggars and hardened criminals," and allows them to 
gather a certain quality of nobility from the vast steppo or the 
boundless ocean, Wc quoto again; 

"There are two distinctly detined types of character in the 
cast of Gdrky's psychological studies: the men and women who 
by tho sheer weight of their gross, tainted nature sink insen¬ 
sibly to the lowest depths of pandemonium wbcnce there is no 
hope of re<Iein]iti»n, and the superior but restless spirits who. 
impatient of restraint, hold, tike Satan of old. that it is better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven, and arc swayed by impulse 
and stirrctl by hatred whithersoever they go. On the one band 
we behold tho dregs of society, the heirs of physical and mental 
disease, the slaves of drink, the victims of mi.sfortune. the 
bondsmen of vice—in a word, the flotsuni and jetsam of tho 
ocean of life, washed upon tho beach and left there to rot in tho 
rain and the sunshine. And on the other wc are coiifronteil 
with tho born rebels who relish nought that life can offer or 
promise, who are seeking not merely tho unrealizable, like the 
alchemists of yore, hut the unknown and unknowable, who hurry 
from thought to thought, from impulse to impulse, from place to 
place, and from crime to crime, as if lashed by unseen furies for 
forgotten sins, tindiiig no haven of rest except such end as may 
come to the beasts, or deliberate suicide." 

What is the drift of Gdrky's pliilosopliy ’ What lesson are we 
to Icaru from his "barefoot brigade "? Mr, Dillon answers: 

" A careful study of everything wliich tho new Russian prophet 
has given to the world will convince the unbiased, even among 
his warm admirers, that the net result of his teaching is largely 
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negative. Vagrancy and crime, allied with hunger for freedom 
aud hatred for shams, arc no new revelation, hardly indeed a 
fresh iwiiu of view. That men and women who have defied tho 
rudimentary laws of morality sliould proclaim the identity of 
might with right is from their own point of view suicidal. The 
'Over-tramp' Chclkash and bis likes i>our«Ait the vials of their 
wrath or scorn on the social classes who build up their well¬ 
being on the drudgery of others. Yet that same Chelkasli fol¬ 
lows their example very closely when he terrorizes the weak- 
willed Gavrila and forces him to become tho accomplico of his 
crime.. 

"It is hardly worth our while to descend to tho depths whence 
Maxim Gdrky has emerged, where there are no barriers against 
evil, no stimulus to good, where there is neither fear nor hope 
nor sympathy nor .sorrow, in order to bring up such dismal 
teachings ns those. Having read tlirongh all the volunie.s of his 
writings, and met tbo samo Titanic champion of might and the 
same pitiable craven-he.'irted follower of Jesus of Nazareth, one 
feels disposed to accept the cslimato given of these creatures by 
Kouovaloff. wlio ultimately hangod him.self: 

" ' Wc arc people apart ... we arc not includesl in any order. 
There ought to be a sjiecial account for us . . . special laws . . . 
very severe laws, in order to root us out of existence. We arc 
of no use. yet we take up a place in life and stand in the way of 
others. Who is to blamed We are guilty in oiir own eyes and 
guilty in the eyes of life! For we have no taste for life and we 
possess no feelings for our own selves."" 


THE GERMAN THEATER IN NEW YORK. 

I N view of the gala performance at the Irving IMace Theater, 

New York, which took place on March to in honor of Prince 
Henry, it is not inappropriate to recall the fact that for nearly 
ten years this German theater has existed in Now V'ork, setting 
a higher standard for dramatic art than obtains in any other 
theater in thecountry. Mr. Norman Ilapgood. tbo dramatic critic 
of the New York 
CommercM AJvtr- 
goes BO far as 
to declare that "our 
ouo high class thea¬ 
ter is tho Irving 
Place Theater, 

New York." Says 
Mr. H.-irry P. .Maw- 
son. writing in The 
Theatre (New York. 

March) : 

"German theaters 
have existed in New 
York for tho past 
fifty years, but it 
may be said that not 
until the advent of 
Heinrich Conried as 
the manager of a 
.stock company at 
the Irving Place 
Theater, nine years 
ago, did the German 
stage in this country havo tlio advantage of a cultured and 
artistic director. Mr. Conrictl, indeed, is the best equipped 
theatrical manager in tlie United States, be being a line actor 
and musician, a master of languages, and an excellent man of 
affairs. To this rare and exceptionable combination is due the 
high standing his theater and his company have secured. Mr. 

Conried ;is now in tho twciity-fifth year of bis managerial 
c.areer in this country. In recognition of his services to the 
stage, tho Emperor of Austria, tho Kings of Helgium and Italy, 
the Duke of Sachs-Meiningcii have conferred on him decorations, 
and the Emperor of Germany the highest order yet given to 
an actor. Tho University of Pennsylvania has given him the 
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degree of M.A., and Harvard University recently elected him a 
member of the committee on Germanic literature.” 

Mr, Conned, continues the writer, has wider sympathies than 
any theatrical manager since Augustin Daly. He possesses at 
once taste iind imagination iind a commercial sense. “It is be¬ 
cause of the possession of these essential characteristics hy Mr. 
Conried that one finds n literary quality in many of the plays 
produced at his theater which is almost wholly wanting on our 
American stage.” On an average Mr. Conried reads one play a 
day throughout the year, and there are sometimes as many as 
four plays produced in six days at the Irving Place Theater. 
The writer goes on to say: 

“It is inevitable that a comparison should be drawn between 
the character of the productions at the German theater and those 
on the American stage. It is forgotten, however, that there is 
an enormons difference in the character of the plays presented. 
The German stage seldom brings forward aught hut plays the 
scenes of which are laid among the plain people; whereas, iipou 
our stage, in its best theaters, inheriting its traditions from Lon¬ 
don and Paris, one finds plays dealing almost exclusively with 
the higher classes. 

“ Mr. Conried has two elements to please in bis theater, the 
German-born and the German-American. Both these elements 
must be dealt with, one demanding more solid food than their 
German-American children, who, already somewhat Anglo-Sax- 
onixed, refuse to jiatroniie problem plays, so that it is no easy 
matter to arrange a repertoire that shall meet and satisfy these 
opposite tastes. And yet in spite of the great Gerntati ]K>pula- 
tion in New New York, six performances is the limit of a run. 
even with a great success. 

"The leading actors of the Irving Place company include 
lledwig Lange, llcdwig von Ostermann. Marie Reichardt, and 
Herroine Varma. and Herren Alexander Rottmann. Adolph 
Zimniermann, and Gustav von Seyffertitz. In addition to this 
regular company the distinguished actors, Herren Adolph von 
Souneiithal and Ferdinand Bonn, and Frau Helene Odilon, are 
expected to arrive in this country at the end of March and ap¬ 
pear here in April." 

The difficulties of the average American theatrical manager 
are as nothing to those which encompass Mr. Conried. It is im¬ 
possible for him to obtain in this country the talent that he 
needs, and in consequence he is compelled to make a tour of the 
principal German theaters on the Continent at the close of each 
season. Mr. Mawson declares: 

"At first he had immense difficnlty in securing even mediocre 
actors willing to risk their precious lives crossing the Atlantic, 
to live in a country where the language is not their own. and to 
brave the dangers from the barbarians with whom New York, in 
the simple Teutonic mind, is largely peopled. Then there were 
idiosyncrasies of previous managers of German theaters in New 
York to be wiped from the slate. Now. however, all is differ¬ 
ent. The German theater in New York is recognized through¬ 
out Germany as one of the representative theaters of the German 
stage, and Mr. Conried has comparatively little difficulty in se¬ 
curing a first-elass all-round stock company to risk themselves 
for several seasons in New York.” 


Free Traveling-Libraries In the South.—A system 
of circulating libraries that promises mneb for the educational 
development of the South has recently been organized in Georgia 
under the name of the "Andrew Carnegie Free Traveling-Libra¬ 
ries.” The plan has secured not only the interest of Mr. Carne¬ 
gie. hut also the cooperation of a great Southern railway, the 
Seaboard Air Line, which gives free transportation to the libra¬ 
ries over its lines, extending through Virginia, North Carolina. 
South Carolina. Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. Mrs. Eugene 
B. Heard, who is organizing the movement from Middleton, 
Ga., writes to the editor of The Literary Digest: 

"These libraries are intcnde<l principally for the small towns 
and stations, and we have recently added a number of school 


libraries composed of juvenile books for the rural schools that 
make the required effort necessary to seenre them by the im¬ 
provement of their scboolbouses and grounds. This library sys¬ 
tem proves to be one of the most effective and powerful of educa¬ 
tional agencies. The material and measurable benefits are 
singular and unmistakable." 

The late President McKinley took a personal interest in this 
movement for bringing good literature within the reach of the 
isolated communities of the South, and it is proposed to establish 
in his memory a number of “ William McKinley Libraries" for 
circulation among the rural schools. The books will center on 
American literature, and will be sent out in substantial hard¬ 
wood cases containing from fifty to one hundred volumes. Each 
set will be accompanied by a number of historical pictures, in¬ 
cluding a fine half-tone of Mr. McKinley, to adorn the walls of 
the scboolbouses. Says Mrs. Heard : 

"The libraries will be prize libraries offered to the schools that 
make the most improvement in the surroundings of their school- 
houses, the painting of their buildings, ornamenting the grounds, 
planting trees, shrubbery, etc. In no section of the United 
States is a movement in this direction more imperative than in 
this one. The'William McKinley Memorial Libraries' will do 
a great and lasting good, and will prove a monnment better far 
than sculptured stone, for these little libraries stand for charac¬ 
ter-building so highly prized by our martyred President.” 


TOLSTOY’S “ POWER OF DARKNESS." 

I ^HE ]virticular form of darkness contemplated by Tolstoy in 
bis peasant tragedy, "The Powerof Darkness,” which was 
produced in the German language at Conried's Irving Place 
Theater, New York, on March 4, is the darkness of ignorant 
instincts, and its chief exponents are women. The decidedly 
unpleasant character of the play may be judged from the fol¬ 
lowing account of thu plot in the New York Times; 

“Nikita, the protagonist of the play, is n robust young Rus¬ 
sian muzhik of a rather simple aud ingenuous frame of mind, 
who might have done very well in the world if his relations with 
w'omen had not been extensive and miscellaneous in the ex¬ 
treme. 

“ In the first act his father, a pious old peasant, has almost per¬ 
suaded him to marry an orphan girl whom he has wronged, but 
bis mother—one of the powers of darkness—discovers that the 
wife of his master, a rich and invalid peasant, is in love with 
him, and persuades him to renounce the orphan in order to 
marry the wife for her money when the husband dies. Nikita 
falls in with the plan, remarking that if be were to marry all the 
women he has wronged be would add extensive {lolygamy to bis 
manifold sins.* 

“To hasten matters Nikita's mother works upon the wife until 
between them they poison the invalid. Then the mother dis¬ 
covers that in order to make sure of the money it is better for 
Nikita to make up to the daughter instead of the mother. Again 
be falls In with the plan, and the two young people squander 
the money together, withont, however, being married. When a 
child is bom they kill it and bury it in the cellar. By and by 
the daughter is married to another peasant. 

"Meantime. Nikita's father has rebuked him for his evil ways, 
and he begins to feel a growing lonesomeness, even remorse. 
When, at the wedding of the young woman whose child lie has 
helped to kill, he is asked to give his blessing upon the marriage, 
his conscience overcomes him. At first he tries to bang himself, 
and. failing, he publicly confesses bis crimes. He is dragged 
out to justice as the last curtain falls, a victim of the powers of 
darkness.” 

Revolting as are these details, declares The Times, they are 
mitigated in the drama by the colossal simplicity aud truth with 
which they are presented. “Every situation, every line, is 
stamped with the hall-mark of truth," The Times continues; 

"The motives that sway these Russian peasant women are 
presented with all the sordid details of common life; hut they 
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arc no more noble and no less noble than the motives that sway 
Goneril, or Regan, or Lady Macbeth. Nikita's end is, in its 
way, far nobler than the end of the Thane of Glamis. 

“To the public that hungers for superficial glitter and light 
upon the stage, and whose mental bonson has plnce for only the 
polite and conventional villainies of the Broadway theaters, 
‘The Power of Darkness' wonld prove heavy and depressing; 
when such people write about such plnys. they usually call them 
degrading, even immoral. It is perhaps politest to regard this 
as a matter of taste; bnt to some extent, at least, the question 
of intelligence enters also into the account 

“After all, as was remarked -mo long ago, we are men, and 
nothing human is without interest for us. If such a play de> 
presses and revolts, the fact is largely due, perhaps, to the se¬ 
verity of the tax it msikes upon our human sympathy nnd intel¬ 
ligence. All the forces of modern eduention load ns to ignore 
the deeper springs of human life, to think lightly of its vital cur¬ 
rents. Only those who have fneed life honestly nnd with under¬ 
standing can look undismayed into the darker chambers of the 
soul. These ore the people who have the highest of all gifts of 
the theatergoer, the sense of tragedy.' 


IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION OF ANY VALUE 
IN BUSINESS? 

A n exhaustive investigation was recently undertaken by Mr. 

R. T. Crane, of Chicago, with a view to ascertaining 
whether au academic education is of any real benefit to young 
men who have to earn their own living and who Intend to enter 
upon a coromercinl life. "A great deal has been written on this 
subject,” observes Mr. Crane, “but. so far as I have been able 
to discover, the writers hnve given merely their opinions or theo¬ 
ries, not facts,” Mr. Crane, setting out to discover the "facts” 
in the case, sent nineteen letters to the presidents of the princi¬ 
pal universities and colleges of the country, 1,593 letters to col¬ 
lege graduates throughout the country, and one hundred letters 
to leading bnsincss men iu every important brnnch of commerce. 
The results of this important and interesting investigation he 
pnblishcs iu booklet form. 

As might be expected, the college presidents are almost all of 
the opinion that an academic education is of very great advan¬ 
tage to every business man. President David Starr Jordan, of 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, voices a representative 
opinion when he declares his belief that a college education “Is 
of daily advantage to any man of brnins and character,” because 
It gives “a broader horison. a more refined taste, a saner judg¬ 
ment, and a higher range of friends.” President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the University of Cnlifornia, and President G. Stan¬ 
ley Hall, of Clark University, are the only ones who are ready to 
admit that the presumption Is against the utility of an academic 
course for buBines.s mon. President Hnll says: "In general, my 
opinion is that the utility of an academic career for business pur¬ 
poses depends largely npon wbat kind of an academic course is 
taken. On such a scale 1 fancy the old classical conrse would 
mnrk very low, and some of the modern technical and commercial 
courses and many of those in the sciences would mark very high.” 

Of nearly 1,600 letters sent out by Mr. Crane to graduotes of 
all the principal colleges, about one-tbird were nnswered. Four 
hundred and ninety of the replies received were from students 
who had either taken up a professional or technicnl line of work, 
or who stated that they did not come withiu the scope of the in¬ 
vestigation. This loaves only sixty-five letters that came strictly 
within the field of the Inquiry. The question whether a college 
education had been of benefit to them, in the performance of 
their duties and in securing advancement, was answeretl in the 
affirmative by fifty, and In the negative by seven. To the ques¬ 
tion whether their college education was of any advnntage to 
them In obtaining a situation, thirty-two answered “yes,” and 
twenty-seven “no.” Sixty out of the sixty-five said that, if they 


had their lives to live over, they would take n college course, for 
even those who admitted that they would be better off finan¬ 
cially if they had not gone to coltego claimed that whatever they 
lost in this respect was more than compensated for by the college 
experience and the Increased capiicity which it gave them for 
enjoying life. 

This weight of evidence on the side of college education is 
still further supported by the testimony of a large number of the 
most successful business men of the country. Mr. Lucius Tuttle, 
president of the Boston and Mnine Raiirood, declares that “ in 
selecting help, we should give preference to a collcgc-educntcd 
man. all other things being equnl.” Mr. George B. Harris, pres¬ 
ident of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Com¬ 
pany, gives it as his impression that college men are "better 
trained and rise more mpidly than persons who b.ive not at¬ 
tended college.” Mr, E. C. Simmons, of the Simmous Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, expresses himself very strongly as being 
In favor of college education for business men. Mr, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, president of the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, thinks thnt "under the same environment and with 
the same opportunities “ a college man would win over the man 
who had not the same advantages. On the other hand, Mr. 

Henry W. Cramp, of the Cramp Ship-Building Company, de¬ 
clares that “ weeniploy men solely with reference to thcircapacity 
for the work which wo desire them to do, and it is entirely im- 
material to us how. when, or where, or by what kind of process 
they acquire the education nud training thnt may fit them for 
their duties.” Mr. S. Xorvell, president of the Noi vell-Stiapleigh 
Hardware Company, St Louis, affirms that bis experience with 
college men has not been in their favor. “After several years of 
leisure." be says, “ami the independence of a college life, a 
young mnn who enters one of our large modern business bouses 
4 inds himself sadly out of place and out of touch wiih his sur- * 
roundings." Mr. Edward Townsend, cashier of the Im]x>rters 
and Traders’ National Bank, New York, considers that the best 
possible material for the development of the business man is 
found in the boy of about sixteen years of age who is taken from 
school without previous experience nnd trained in business 
methods. 

Mr. Cmne, strange to relate, is not convinced by the very 
opinions thnt he has himself marshaled, and. tbo compelled to 
admit that the preponderance of evidence is in favor of a college 
education, be holds to the opinion that the present universities 
are " a most stupendous mistake, if not a positive injury ” to young 
men who Intend to pursue a commercial calling. The business 
men’s testimony he regards as very inconsistent. He declares: . 

“The truth of the matter is that, when It comes to considering 
an applicant for a position, few of these gentlemen will be found 
to pay any attention to the amount of knowledge be may have of 
Greek, Latin, literature, etc., or care a straw about the mental 
drill and discipline or the well-rounded character thnt he may 
have acquired through a conrse at college. 

"What they are particularly interested in knowing is whether 
he understands their business and can promote it. This is all 
that has any weight with them In the selection of help,” 

Proceoding to a consideration of the cost of a college education, 

Mr. Crane sums up the different items as follows; Cost of high- 
school conrse, $4$o; cost of college course, $1,600: amount which 
the student would probably have earned in some business occu- “ 
pation during the seven years spent In high school and college 
$3,500; amount lost daring the first fonr years of business expe¬ 
rience, as compared with the money earned by one who bad 
spent the whole seven years in business, $s,ooa Total, $7,S5a 
Mr. Crane continues: 

’’The whole u'orld is a college, and one who wishes to obtain 
knowledge wiil find plenty of opportunities for doing so. 

" For illustration, take such men as Westingbouse, Edison. 
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Cramp, Scott, ancl hundreds of others that might be mentiuued. 
1 contend that the happiucss whicli the most learned college man 
gets out of life docs not compare with that obtained by theiia men 
from their business. 

"The greatest pleasure n man can have is that which arises 
from the feeling that he h.as been a success til a creditable occu* 
pntion. 

"On the contrary, the greatest unhappiness comes from the 
knowleilge that one's life has been a failure, and it seems to me 
that the more a man has of ordinary education, the more se¬ 
verely will he feel this failure." 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE LITERARY MOVE¬ 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
evolution of the United States has offered, in the 
course of u/ot, a new manifestation of its tireless activ¬ 
ity," writes a French critic in /.<i Uevue (Paris). "While in the 
economic and social domains labor was receiving an ever-increas¬ 
ing impulse, the bookstore was taking a truly gigantic stride. 
The great publishing bouses were flooding the market with hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of copies of new novels." This campaign of 
publishers and booksellers, develoi>ed with all the American "go 
ahead," the writer attributes to several causes, the chief of which 
is described as follows; 

"Ranking as the chief industrial, commercial, linancial, mul¬ 
timillionaire and billionaire nation, it [the United States) feels 
the need of arrogating to itself the same intellectual supremacy. 
In applied sciences, tt is the boldest and the most triumphniit of 
inventors: in mecbanics-and machinery, the most advanced of 
constructors: in (ledagogy, the most teaious of innovators, free¬ 
ing itself from snperannuated methods and giving its most care¬ 
ful attention to the most modern conceptions of instruction and 
education ; ... its self-love and its ambition aspire stiil higher: 
it wishes to attain the summits of art and literature. Only in 
order to reacli these heights, it dues not follow slow and sure 
roads, its nature being to advance straight to its end, reckoning, 
as in business, the saving of time again. From this it results 
that the greater part of its artistic and iitcrary productions, at 
the present time, with a few exceptions, are m.srked by the hasty 
pursuit of immediate resuit which is, In the eyes of Euru]>e, on 
the contrary, a certain mark of inferiority. When it derogates 
from the rule dictated by it.s tem)>erament, it is no longer en¬ 
tirely, al>snliitely itself: it assimilates foreign qualities, model¬ 
ing its creations after masters that arc common to it and Eng' 
land and through England with Eurojie; it abdicates, to a great 
degree, its lirst originaiity. Its artists, poets, and prose wntors 
are distingui.sbcd, in this case, only by a talent which liear no 
traces of the true American imprint. Its painters and scuiptors 
are almost all at the present time living in Paris, a few in Lon¬ 
don or Munich : very few remain in the United States. They 
seek inspiration in France, England, or Uermany. They belong 
in many respects to cither the English or French school. . . . 
American art has a )>ersonal accent only when it is associated 
with the c.sthetic exigencies of industry, such as the jewelries of 
Tiffany, or the architectural innovations of Hunt and of Sulli¬ 
van." 

American literature is rich in classical celebrities, continues 
the writer—n.smes that testify to incontestable literary vitality 
and that do nut paie iMiforc the most brilliant of Euro|>e. Vet 
all these shining lights whose rays have extended far beyond 
the American boundaries h.nve preserved only a few reflections 
of their popularity. These authors, fur the must part, found 
readers for only a certain length of time and in only a limited 
circle. Of the dime novel, which made its ap|>carancc abont the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the author has this to s.iy : 

"The reason why dime novels attracted so many thousands of 
readers was in reality nothing else than the awakening of ideas 
of adventure, extreme dariug, exploring the unknown, measur¬ 
ing himself with the unconquerable, which lies dormant at the 
bottom of every Yankee brain. The American, in fact, exam¬ 
ined closely, is. by origin and temperament, iin adventurer. He 
has preserved under his more modern ap|)earance audclothing the 


instinct of the trapper, and Wall Street, where he goes to hunt 
millions, is for him only another far West where scarcely a 
hundred and flfty years ago he hunted wild nnimals. An ad¬ 
venturer, ho throws himself headlong into speculations; an 
adventurer again, he explores, like Edisou. the mysteries of 
physics or of chemistry ; or. still nn ndventurcr, in company with 
the Rough Riders, he rushes off to conquer CuIki and becomes 
President of the republic. 

"This spirit of adventure irresistibly draws the Yankee on, he 
can not withstand it. As m the Scandinavian mythological 
tides—note that ho has ancestors among the first Northmen—he 
advances toward the heights where dwell the gods that he must 
conquer. Each one of Ins thoughts and eacli.one of his acts is a 
confession of his ini|>atienco for adventures, under one form or 
another." 

The same trait dominates his reading, says the writer. Amer¬ 
ican publishers did not lose sight of this when they so skilfully 
organlzeil the intellectual revolution that has recently taken 
place. They selected the kind of novel suited to print in the 
newspa]>erH and advertise in every po.ssible way. Nootlier sub¬ 
ject than the historical one would liave succeeded. The only 
book destined to plea.se and intoxicate the masses was the one 
that thrilled the inmost being of the Yankee adventurer. 

There is, however, one kind of Americau literature that, hav¬ 
ing had a glorious past, enjoys to-day a brilliant prc.seiit. It 
lays claim, among its ancestors, to such illustrious names as 
Benjamin Franklin, Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mark Twain, Bret Hartc, Bill Nyc. "Beside these generals and 
colonels of ’American humor.' march close ranks of young wri¬ 
ters who carry in their belts marshal's baton.s. The critic fol¬ 
lows tlieir works with tenderness and lavish encouragement." 

Ill the midst of the legion, ever increasing, of authors of ail 
sorts wlio are cnmi>eting for the hundred editions, are seen many 
that arc. to say tlie least, mediocre. To the fever of reading 
corres|>onds the fever of writing. There is not a young girl, 
just from school, who does not bring her novel to the publisher. 

With sjiccial reference to the niiich iidvcrtised popular novel of 
the pte.ient moment, the critic concludes; 

“This htuffixm of the American bookstore not only affects the 
masses, but exercises a fatal influence over literature. When 
publishers become quacks, the great drums that are beaten at 
the dtairs of their iKxiths must inevitably burst, and serious 
works suffer in consequence. Wliat is still more to be regretted 
is that this literature, offered under these conditions, os at a 
flower-market in which there arc plants whose luxuriant foliage 
is the result of forced growth, becomes coufounded with another 
and different literature, and one of these novels is taken as an 
example of all. In addition, the authors being themselves iu 
doubt as to just the extent to which they ought to make conces¬ 
sions to tile (Mipular taste, the general teudency is toward the 
lowering of the literary stylo and impoverishing of the plot. 

Tlie parting of the good grain and the tares thus devolves upon 
the critic, who has no interest in it. 

"Another regrettable result, one that threatens a real danger, 
is that true literature, such as recalls Hawtiioriic or James in the 
novel. Bryant. 1 -ongfellow. Whittier, and Whitman in poetry, 
will clisapiiear unnerceived in this mounting tide of mediocrity. 
Rarely. vcr>' rarely, do the poets just enumerated find emula¬ 
tors, and for one Edwin Markham, who eauals them with’The 
Man with the Iloe,' justly ninked among the first by Max Nor- 
dau, how many empty rimers! If American publishers con¬ 
tinue as they are doing, they c-aii not but reflect discredit upon 
the literature of their country. Have wc not the proof of this in 
the reception acconled to tlie'latest novel of Henry Jiinics, 'The 
bacred Fount ’ ? Is lie not reproached with being a mere stylist, 

.% of letters? 

“Finally, admitting that there are people clearsighted enough 
to distinguish charlatanical from meritorious literature, there is 
a serious (leril in tlii.s plethora of publications and editions which 
must lead to a morbid intclloctual condition. It is already per¬ 
ceptible that works of real value are becoming more and' more 
rare in Anieric.an catologs: one looks in vain for new Emer¬ 
sons, new Motleys, new Hoes. What will the future be? Such 
men us C.arnegte have in vain given millions for the creation of 
popular libraries: of what moral and intellectual u.se will they 
be. if their shelves are nine-tenths covered only with poor plagi¬ 
arisms of our Uunias and of our' Frcrcs de la COte' of sixty 
years ago?"— utadt /vr Tut Literary Uigrst. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 

T he a!i»ertion of Mr. Carl Snyder in a recent number of 
The Xorth eiuteruan Keview, that America's position in 
science is a distinctly inferior one, has attracted considerable at- 
tcation. We have quoted the salient parts of his artielo and also 
parts of a reply by Prof. Simon Newcomb, who is not quite so 
h.inl on liis coworkers. And now comes The Popular Sdeme 
Monthly, which aimoiinccs editorially that it takes “.i more 
ho|>eful view of science in America” than that taken by either of 
these authors. Says the writer: 

" Mr. Snyder, for example, commits the obvious fallacy of com* 
parinK the productivity of the United States with th.-itof all other 
nations combined. We can divide the intellectual world into 
seven groups not very unequal in jmpulation—Uermany-Austria, 
Great Britain and its colonies. France and Belginin. the United 
States, Italy, .Spain and Spanish-Amcrica, Russia, and a misccl* 
laiieoiis group, iacluding Scandinavia, Holland, and Ja|>an. 
The soeniiflc rank of these groups is nearly that of the order in 
which they are given, but evoa greater credit should he allowed 
to the German. French, and English, owing to their smaller pop¬ 
ulations. The Uniter) States occupies pretty definitely the mid¬ 
dle place, lieing outclassed by the three great intellectual na¬ 
tions. and surpassing any one of the three groups iato which the 
other uations have been divided. In so far as this is correct, we 
do approximately our average share of scientific research, about 
one-seventh of the work Of the world. 

"It is quite possible that our contemporary position is some¬ 
what better in work actually being accomplished than in reputa¬ 
tion. A scientific man docs not usually become cmineat until 
tea or twoaty years after his work has bcea accomplishetl. and 
the same would naturally liold for a nation. We are likely to 
thiak of Darwin, Pasteur, or Helmholtz, aad to reproach Amer¬ 
ica for not having produced their equal. But when these men 
were born and edneated the iiopulation of the United States was 
comparatively small, aad its iatellectual jiosition was admittedly 
inferior. It is only within the past twenty-five years that trac 
universities have developed in the United States, find |x>sitions 
have 1>een opened that can be occupied by men carrj'ingon sci¬ 
entific research. Those who first availed themselves of these 
opportunities are only forty or fifty years old, and while they are 
now doubtless doing their liest work, it is not yet recognized out¬ 
side the ranks of specialists. It is but now that our opportuni¬ 
ties for education and research begin to equal those of Germany, 
and twenty years must l>e allowed before the harvest can bo 
gathered, and a still longer period before its quality and quan¬ 
tity can be established. 

"A careful estimate of America's position in the scientifie 
world must consider the different kinds of scientific work. In 
the applications of science we probably lead. We have had and 
have great inveators, and in the progress of eaginceriag, manu¬ 
factures, agriculture, etc., where the individual is often unrec¬ 
ognized, we are contributing more than our share. If further we 
divide the pure sciences into niae groups—mathematics, astron¬ 
omy. physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, physiology, liotaay, 
aad anthropology-psychology—the United States would be doing 
its share if it excelled in one science. We are clearly.inferior to 
several nations in mathematics, physics, chemistry, aad physi¬ 
ology ; we are inferior in reputation, but not obviously so in per¬ 
formance, In zoology, botany, and anthropology-psychology; we 
are probably doing work of greater volume aad value than any 
other nation in astronomy and in geology.” 

The writer denies that oar form of government is dotrimeatal 
to scientific work, in spite of the favor often shown by aristoc¬ 
racy in foreign countries to science, literature, and art. He 
says; 

“The lack of a hereditary aristocracy aad of a single national 
social center may not in the end be hurtful to science. If the 
scientific man is consulted as an expert and bis advice is fol¬ 
lowed. ho may be willing to forego invitations to dinner and the 
patronage of society. Members of the Cabinet and of the Con¬ 
gress had formerly more time to cultivate the society of men of 


science than at present, and |>erhaps men of science could then 
also bettor spare the time. The scicatific men under the Gov- 
ernmeut are now inure highly regarded than ever before, iiome 
years ago they were looked upon as seekers after public (Mitrun- 
age ami viewed with a certaia suspicion. Now they lire treated 
as members of the Government, not less essential thaa officers 
of the army. lu a reccut debate ill the Senate on the organiza¬ 
tion of a new (le|>artment of commerce, no Sca.ator was able to 
say to whiit jiolitical party the present head of the bureau of la¬ 
bor belongs, but all agreed tliat his advice was of special impor¬ 
tance 111 framing the bill. When the Government employs 
skilled experts in all dcpiirtmcnU. it no longer requires the ad¬ 
vice of ail academy of sciences. We should like to sec the Na¬ 
tional Academy entrusted with certain definite functions, and we 
should like to see scientifie mea treated with even greater respect 
than at present, but on the whole the necessary conditions of a 
democracy and of an age of specialization do not seem to be un¬ 
favorable to scientifie work." 


IS FEAR MENTAL OR PHYSICAL? 

T he psychological cause of fear is studied by .Mr. Camille 
M^linand. In the Revue (Paris) be states that fear is of a 
complex aataro, characterized by a sensation of painful emotion, 
of sufferiag, with a teadency to run away. The immediate cause 
seems to be physiological, because the heart beats more rapidly, 
the throat is constricted, aad the limbs are, as it were, para¬ 
lyzed. “The psychologist.' says M. M^linand, “tbiaks that 
fear is a seiis.'ition which produces these physical disturbances. 
It is the reverse which is true.” A man whose heart dues not 
beat hard can not be said to be afraid. He adds: 

“The real onler of things is not therefore what it is believeil 
to be; (I) Vision of danger; (3) emotion; (3) corporal disturb¬ 
ances. It is really (i) vision of daager; (a) corporal disturb¬ 
ances; (3) emotion. . . . Therefore the true question is- What 
is the cause of these physical (I'starbaaces which create fear. “ 
Following this line of argument, the writer states that the 
cause of /ear is within us; in fact, if we are-ignorant of danger 
we do not fear it. Therefore fear is an idea which is always 
superinduced by ex|>ectation. For instance, we tnavel In a rail¬ 
way-car ; we bear a rumbling noise behind us; we imagine that 
a collision will take place; we are afraid. 

Cases of fear may be divided into four classes: Fear of death, 
fear of the aakaowa, fear of physical suffering, fear of emo¬ 
tions. We are afraid of joy as well as of pain ; but the event 
which produces fear is always a shock, a physical or mental 
eommotioa. The typical casoof'fcar is that of the man, sen¬ 
tenced to death, expecting to be either beheaded oc pardoned at 
aay momeat. This demonstrates that the expectation of a shock 
creates fear, evqp if the shock is not painful. Wo are instiae- 
tively afraid of receiving congratulations, of facing an audience 
to be applauded, aad the like. 

The true sense of fear is the sense of bearing; we hear a sus¬ 
picious noise and we are afraid. Sight has very little to do with 
fear, because when we see a thing we realize the exact nature of 
the danger. The sense of siiicll. however, particularly in ani¬ 
mals, plays a large jiart in fear. The only thing accessary to 
produce fear is a shock, an intense surprise. The fact that we 
may be afraid after the danger is over, altho apyiarently contra¬ 
dictory, is readily explained. We simply realize the magnitude 
of the danger which we have escaped, and we go through the 
whole event in our minds, imagining what our sensations would 
have been. Then the shock is produced and wc ex|>erience fear. 
To quote again: 

"Wc find everywhere the fear of shock. Why aie wc afraid 
of death? It is obvious that it is on account of the Immense 
shock which wc think hidden behind this mysterious word- 
What scares us is the transition, v-aguely understood, from life 
to death, tlie fall in the dark, the violent shock. There is also 
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the fear of the unknown, the fear of pain; but at the bottom 
there is the expectation of shock. 

"The explanation will be readily nnderstood. On one side 
fear is a deep corporal trouble, an tntemtU of organic sensa¬ 
tions. This is the first fact. On the other side, fear is insti¬ 
gated by the expectation of a shock. Now. when wo expect a 
shock what happens? Precisely this—our whole organism pre¬ 
pares itself for this shock, Our whole being assumes the atti¬ 
tude that is the most convenient to repel it or to sustain it with 
the least possible damage: the arterial, the respiratory, and the 
muscular systems are modified so as to render the adaptation as 
perfect as possible. Hence the complex organic sensations of 
which fear is only a confused expression.” 

The author concludes by asserting that his hypothesis shows 
that man, like all human beings, is merely a creature of habit. 
Adaptation to our surroundings constitutes our normal state. 
"When this adaptation is perfect, when there is no rupture of 
equilibrium, no shock takes place. Therefore there is no fear.” 
Translation made /or Thx Literary Digest. 


EFFECT OF ELECTRIC WAVES ON THE BRAIN. 

T hat tUe brain may act like the "coherer" used as a re¬ 
ceiver in wireless telegraphy is asserted by Mr. A. F. 
Collins, who describes bis experiments in The Electrical lEorld 
and Engineer (February aa). Mr. Collins was first led to be¬ 
lieve that the brain is sensitive to electric waves by the common 
assertion of nervous persons that they can "feel the electricity" 
of a distant thunder-storm. He says; 

"Upon the barometric readings of an old gentleman I once 
knew, wlio foretold approaching storms with an accuracy equal 
to the best meteorological apparatus by means of his‘bad leg.' 
as he called iC I formulated the opinion that the connection be¬ 
tween the storms and his bodily self was real.—in fact, as real as 
tbo be and bis enemy were connected by a metallic conduc¬ 
tor. . 

"After observing the case just cited, I studied many similar 
ones, some less marked, others more serious, and finally one 
came nnder niy notice that had a tragic ending. 

"A little girl of eight years, residing in Germantown, n sub¬ 
urb of Philadelphia, during the month of August became appar¬ 
ently frightened as the heavy disruptive discharges of an elec¬ 
trical storm approached, and as the terrific crashes sounded 
simultaneously with the fiaslies she was thrown into convulsions, 
and when a moment later the lightning struck a bonse a quarter 
of a mile distant, the child expired. Now see: it was not the 
lightning that killed the child, and, in my opinion, it was not 
fright, but a deeper, far more subtle agency, and in this there is 
food (or thought The coroner did bis duty in returning the ver¬ 
dict that her death was caused by ' shock and convulsions, due 
to fright.’ On the surface of the i>ost-mortem and in view of the 
fMt that at the time nothing was known absolntely concerning 
the action of electric waves on brain matter, bis statement was 
perfectly justifiable. The daily papers said the child was suffer¬ 
ing from heart trouble, but this 1 ascertained was incorrect. I 
then formed the hyjxithesis that not only in this, but in every 
case the waves acted on the brain-cells first and the other physi¬ 
ological effects followed as a natural sequence; and I believed 
then, before I made the tests, as I do now, that the (right exhib¬ 
ited by tbo little girl was only an ontward physical expression 
of the change registered by the cells, and that the real cause 
could be logically attributed to the peculiarly strained tension 
of the brain matter, and that death was the secondary product 
of this result," 

Mr. Collins's method of experimentation, which he describes 
in detail, consisted in measuring the electrical resistance of the 
brain before and during the impact of the electrical waves. The 
"coherers." or tubes filled with metal-filings, used in wireless 
telegraphy, become belter conductors under the influence of the 
waves, owing probably to cohesion of the particles; and it was 
found that the brain substance seems to behave in the same way. 


Mr. Collins used the brains of dead animals and also of the 
human subject, and he experimented on a living cat. He states 
his conclusions as follows; 

"From the foregoing results. I have tried to establish these 
facts (1) that electric waves emitted by lightning produce cohe¬ 
sion of the brain-cells; (a) that cohesion takes place in brain 
matter when in the living state as well as immediately succeed¬ 
ing death: (3) that cohesion of the brain is manifested physio¬ 
logically through the nervous system and not by direct action; 
(4) that which is often defined as (ear is due to the action of elec¬ 
tric waves on the brain; (5) tliat the brain-cells are more vio¬ 
lently affected than the brain-fibers; (6) that this condition pre¬ 
vails when the brain-cells or the nervous sy'stem, or both, are in 
a state of disorder; and, finally. (7) that the long electrical 
waves propagated by the disruptive discharge of lightning may 
produce distinct symptoms, and which may, under certain con¬ 
ditions, result in death." 

Commenting on Mr. Collins's resnit. The Electrical It'orld 
and Engineer say.s editorially: 

"It opens avenues by which the obscure subject of telepathy 
may be logically reached, as well as the possibilities in the hori- 
son of elcctrotbera(iy. The only danger lies in drawing conclu¬ 
sions too hastily. Electric waves permeate all matter, except 
the best electric conductors. In permeating and traversing mat¬ 
ter, these waves must produce some effect, however small it may 
be. The brain of an animal, regarded as a mass of material, is 
capable of being traversed to some extent by electric waves, and 
such waves as may traverse it most produce some effect in tran¬ 
sit. however small the effect may be. The only question is, to 
what extent do the waves permeate it, and how much influence 
can they produce? The influence might be very considerable, 
and yet beof ktich a nature as not to become manifested, either 
objectively or subjectively. Or the influence produced by the 
electromagnetic waves passing through the substance of the 
brain upon that substance might be so infinitesimally small as 
to produce no significant effect." 

After calling attention to the fact that the results may have 
been due to the experimenter's method of inserting metallic con¬ 
ductors into the brain to measure the resistance, the writer con¬ 
cludes ns follows; 

"Wo think that, broadly speaking, electromagnetic waves 
must produce some effect on the brain, and that possibly tliese 
effects may be very appreciable under certain favorable condi¬ 
tions; also that Mr. Collins may have observed some of these 
effects. Such experiments should bo made with the greatest 
care. The more snch experiments are made, and the greater 
care that is taken iu making them, the more interesting and val¬ 
uable the resnits will be. Meanwhile, If any persons are (onnd 
to be in real danger of their lives from electric waves in thunder¬ 
storms. as Mr. Collins believes is sometimes the case, the right 
thing to do is to shut them up during the storms in a tightly 
closed metal box, with a grating ventilator, just as we shut up 
the receiving coherer in the neighborhood of wireless telegraph¬ 
sending apparatus. We fea^. however, that the demand for 
snch thnnder-storm electric shelters is not likely to be sufliciont 
to render the business of their manufacture profitable." 


Man as an Incarnation.— People of a materialistic 
frame of mind, to whom man is bnt a machine, says an editorial 
writer In The Hospital, are apt to put on one side all that can 
not bo weighed and measured as not only inexplicable or nn- 
thinkable. but as quite beyond the range of reasonable discus¬ 
sion. Such people are advised to attend a meeting of the Society 
(or Psychical Research for "a change of scene." What they will 
see is thus described: 

"There they will find people, quite as convinced as they are of 
their own sanity, and quite as content as they can possiblv be 
with the correctness of their own interpretation of things, assert¬ 
ing the most astounding propositions, without turning a hair. 
To those who are so scif-centered as to think that there is some¬ 
thing cranky about all who do not see as they do, it is a whole¬ 
some awakening to find good, solid, comfortable, and res|)ectable 
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people believing in telepathy as a thing indisputable, and hold¬ 
ing that man. as we see him engaged in his various more or less 
ignoble pursuits, in the city and elsewhere, is but the incarna¬ 
tion of one little bit of himself as he exists in an intangibie and 
ethereal form. At the last meeting of the Psychical Research 
Society, Dr. Oliver Lodge, P.R.S., said that he did not bold that 
the w^le of any one of us was incarnated in their terrestrial 
bodies; certainly not in childhood; more, but perhaps not so 
very much more, in adult life. What was manifest was only a 
definite portion of a much larger whole. What the rest was 
doing during the years spent here be did not know. Perhaps it 
was asleep; but probably, be said, it was not entirely asleep with 
men of genius, nor perhsps was it all completely inactive with 
people called mediums. Now to the modem materialist all this 
is absolute Tot.' Yet Dr. Lodge is not exactly a man to pooh- 
pooh. Indeed, may not the immateriaiists retort that this Is a 
Christian country and that our very religion teaches us not to 
weigh and measure too exactly? Again, Roentgen. Tesla, and 
Marconi have of late been giving many shocks to old ideas. At 
any rate, this Is clear, that we must not too rigidly put ontside 
the bounds of sanity belief in the unthinkable. It is a qneer 
world, and which half of it is sane appears still nndecided." 


ARE POTATOES ABNORMAL GROWTHS? 


T hat the potato is not a natural organ of the plant on which 
it grows, but is an abnormal growth or excrescence due to 
the action of a fnngus, is asserted by M. Noel Bernard, a French 
botanist. According to this theory, the tuber belongs in the 
same class with the 
puff-ball, the May- 
apple, and the oak- 
gall. He supports 
Ills assertion by the 
fact that the tubers 
will not form un¬ 
less a certain fungus 
is also present in the 
soil. M. Bernard’s 
discoveries ore de¬ 
scribed to the read¬ 
ers of J.a Mature 
(February i> by M. 
Henri Coupin. Po¬ 
tatoes gathered for 
planting, he reminds 
us, have a resting 
jieriod of several 
months, after which 
vegetation is re¬ 
sumed. Even in 
weli-aired and well- 
ligbted cellars 
where they are kept, 
the "eyes” develop 
and send ont stalks. Cnlti vators are careful to allow this first de¬ 
velopment to take place normally, for cultivation succeeds well 
only when these sprouted eyes are planted. For a period of thirty 
to forty days after planting the stalks grow.and pnt ont leaves and 
flower-buds, while other buds in the lower part of the stalks pnsli 
ont underground stems. In May the terminal buds of these 
stems cease to throw out sprouts. They become hypertrophied 
and form tnbers in which the larger part of the nourishment sent 
to them is stored up. The aerial buds are now almost completely 
arrested in their growth. M. Coupin continues as follows; 

"We see that these two periods are characterised by two differ¬ 
ent modes of growth of the .young buds. This must be attributed 
not to an alteration of condition in certain buds, but to a general 
modification of the state of the plant, of which the tubercnlizatlon 
of the terminal buds is the essential symptom. 



I. Puacn* (Faurlnni) that cauM* Ihe fornui- 
m of potatoes. 

1. Panarium. a, Chamydoaporea; A aporea. 


"The causes of these modifications may be ascertained hy a 
microscopic study of the roots. We shall see that in the second 
period these are surronnded by the filaments—the mycelium—of 
a fungus of the genus Futarium. This is never absent. It also 
exists normally in the skin of the tubers, but not in the interior. 
This fu.sarium easily lives as a saprophyte in various culture 
mediums. For example, it Infects dung rapidly and throughout 
its whole mass. It may be noted that frequently in the cuitiva- 
tion of the potato dung is utiiized by placing it around each seed- 
potato. This method, which is recommended by Farmentier. is 
evidently very favorable to the propagation of the mycelium, 

"The roots of the potato are long and ramified and their devel¬ 
opment is very rapid; they grow in all directions away from the 
seed-tubercle; infection is consequently irregular. . . . This ir¬ 
regularity explains the irregnlarity noticed by all cultivators in 
the formation of the new tubers. M. Bernard desires to find out 
whether, by insuring an earlier and more regular infection of the 
roots, be would make the yield earlier and less variable. To this 
end he raised tivo lots of potatoes under the same conditions, ex¬ 
cept that to one be added the fnngus in abundance, while in the 
other he allowed the roots to be infected only by some fiiaments 
ocenrring at the surface of the tuber. In the former case he ob¬ 
tained a crop that was larger, earlier, and more regular. There 
is thus plainly a relation between the production of the tubers 
and the infection of the roots. 

“These ideas explain several facts relative to the introduction 
of the potato into Europe—facts that have never been fully 
deared up before. 

“It must be noted that the fusarium exists on the tubers but 
not on the seeds. Now the introduction of the potato into Eu¬ 
rope was hy the tubers; by their means it was cnltivated from 
the outset, and it seems that the method of cultivation hy seed 
was not thought of until the plant was so largely grown and so 
highly esteemed that the prodnetionof new varieties was sought. 
At the outset, then, the fungus must have been Introduced and 
acclimated at the same time as the plant. The history of the 
first attempt at growth from the seed is little known. Neverthe¬ 
less there is in existence a document on the snbject whose age 
gives it interest. Charles de TEscluse, who was probably the 
first to cultivate the pouto in Germany, at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century, and who aided in making it known by distrib¬ 
uting tubers and seeds, reports in his 'Rariorum Plantarnm 
Historia' (History of Rare Plants] that *we must rely, for the 
conservation of the species, on the tubers alone.* The seeds 
that he sent to his friends spronted perfectly, hut the plants pro¬ 
duced flowers and no tubers. E. Rose, who cites this passage 
from L’Esclmse's work, notes properly that it is of great inter¬ 
est Nowadays things occur differently. Those farmers who 
make the potato a special object of cultivation nse the seed, but 
generally the plants obtained during the first year have no tn¬ 
bers and do not flower. A large number of the varieties that are 
now raised have thus originated from seed, and they, as well as 
the others, are fonnd to be infected with the fusarinm. It was, 
then, only after the fusarium was acclimated as well as the 
plant that we could obtain from seed the result that we desired, 
and that the tuberculization appeared to be hereditar)’,”—TVaar- 
tatioH madeJor Thx Literarv Digest, 


Do Animais Think?— Notwithstanding the tendency of 
recent students to deny that the mental processes of animals are 
in any way comparable to man's, L. T. Spragne answers this 
query in the affirmative in The Outlook (Jannary). He says: 

"Romanes, whose studies in this field have been roost pro¬ 
found and comprehensive, has found unquestionable evidence 
that they [animals] possess every one of the emotional faculties 
of man, excepting those only which refer to morals. But others 
have even found traces of this, and Herbert Spencer, the great 
philosopher of evolution, while boldly denying religious sensi¬ 
bilities to all tribes of men, traces the genesis of religion itself. 
Indeed, evolutional psychologists now assure us that mind was 
bom of feeling—in Huxley's phraseology there was an ‘evolu¬ 
tion of intellect from sense.’ Where now shall theologians draw 
the line below which soul is not? But however all this may be. 
we may fairly conclude with Romanes that'there has been no 
interrnption of the developmental process in course of psycho- 
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logical history; but that the mind of man, like the mind of ani¬ 
mals—and indeed like everything else in the domain of living 
natnie—has been evolvetl. For these considerations show not 
only that on unalugical grounds any snch interruption may be 
held as in itself improbable, but also that there is nothing in the 
constitution of the human mind incompatible with the supposi¬ 
tion of its having been slowly evolved, seeing that not ouly in 
the case of every individual life, but also during the whole his¬ 
tory of our species, the human mind actually itoes undergo aud 
Alls undergone the process in question.' Xor is there any loss to 
ethics here, as some have feared. For at the very most, the 
psychological distance lictween us and those animals which 
serve and obey and fear us is not great as space and time are 
measured by the student of cosmology, aud if it teaches us any¬ 
thing, the new science teaches us a broader charity, a loftier 
justice, aud a deeper friendship toward our speechless kindred.” 


RIFTS IN THE POLAR ICE-CAP OF MARS. 
HE changing polar caps of the planet Mars, generiilly be¬ 
lieved to consist of ice or snow which melts in the warm 
season, have been known almost as long as the planet has been 
under telescopic observation. Hut it was not until 1S84 that dark 
lines were noticed in the caps during their breaking up, and the 
phenomenon was not generally discussed until a dozen years 
later. Pcrcival Lowell has been studying these "rifts” from his 
observatory at Fbagstaff. Ariz,. and he contributes an account 
of bis results to Popular Astninomy (March). Says Mr. Lowell; 

"If the rifts wore fortuitous phenomena they required no par¬ 
ticular explanation. Lack of local habitation meant that the cap 
rested ujion practically level gnnind, and its melting in oao spot 
rather than in another might be due to local variations of climate 
from year to year just as we have cold winters in America coinci¬ 
dent with warm ones in Europe or vice verso. The moment it 
was recognized that the s|K>ts where disintegration advanced be¬ 
yond that of its neighbors were always the same, it became clear 
that the character of the ground lay at the Ixittom of the trans- 
forinution. The rifts were phw.'es where the locnle for some rea¬ 
son or other favored an early disap))carance of snow. The ques¬ 
tion then arose, what would favor snch a state of things, and is 
a matter of physics and natnral history. On earth a large body 
of water might account for it. or a lower tract of country. Hut 
bodies of water are excluded in the case of .Mars: first, by the 
impossibility that bodies of water of sufficient shallowness to 
evaporate completely in summer should lie solidly frozen during 
the long Martian winter, and. secondly, by the more obvious fact 
th.at long and slender lines, such as the rifts showed themselves 
to bo, can not, by virtue of their appearance, be oceans or seas. 
Thought turns, therefore, to solid ground for an explanation. 
Here it stands confronted by an equal difficulty. If a lower 
level were responsible for the phenomenon, this would mean, in 
the case of Mars, a very considerable depression, much greater 
than it would mean on the earth. Fur to jiroduce a difference in 
temperature of one degree a much greater height is necessary 
there than here. So much follows at once from the less mass of 
that planet. Warmth at varying altitudes on the surface of the 
earth depends, other things being equal, on the dcusity of the 
air due to greater or leas height alxive sea-level. The air simply 
acts the part of a blanket, and the lower parts of the earth's sur¬ 
face being the most provided with clothes are the warmest. A 
cooling which a mile of ascent would bring almut on earth would 
take nearly three miles of travel skyward to accomplish on Mars, 
and simil.-irly downward, for w.irmth. If. then, the melting 
along the rifts was dne to the initial depth of these depre.ssions 
they must needs be immense chasms, like those which the streets 
of our great cities are Soon to become. If so. they could hardly 
fail to accumulate buge^glacicrs during the long Arctic winter 
night. Instead, therefore, of being the first places to melt, they 
would infallibly be the last. Difference of elevation, then, 
viewed as an explanation, breaks down when closely scanned. 
I pondered over this in the past and finally gave the problem up 
as insoluble,” 

But in the spring of iSoi it was discovered that in the place of 
the rifts, after the snow had melted, appeared the curious double 
lines generally known as canals. The identification, Mr. Lowell 


tells us. has been made a number of times, altho it is not a sim¬ 
ple matter, by any means, owing to the "tilt" of the planet's 
pules. Says the author. 

"The fact, once .seized, tells us something more about the rift. 
The rift has this self-evident ch.aracteristic, that the snow melts 
off it before the like happens to tho surrounding land. It also 
turns out to be a canal in embryo. It therefore has the general 
characteristics of the canals. Now all the knowledge we have 
been able to glean from their behavior about the constitution of 
the canals is that they are vegetntiou phenomena. They are 
seiisuunl in their habit and develop and disappear in the mnnner 
and at the time a Mura would. The moment we look at the rifts 
in this light, the difficulty of interpretation vanishes at once. If 
there were strips of vegetation in tho aiidst of the desert that 
underlies the |>olar cap, such vegetation would make its presence 
known by appearing as rifts in the snow-field. .Such would be 
the case for the following reason. The life of pl.ants has this in 
common with the life of animals, that thoir vital processes lioth 
generate heat, Tho fact was not recognized as true of plants 
until long after it was well known of animals. Indeed, the dis¬ 
covery that plants givo out heat in growing is of comparatively 
recent detection. It is now, however, just as certainly kaown 
as that all animals, even the most cold-bloodcd. do. Now mark 
what this entails. Plants can gp-ow in the snow. Of so much 
we are cognizant on earth. Once started growing in the snow 
they help themselves to yet further advance, for the heat evolved 
in growing. in.stead of being waste<l on the surronnding air. 
melts the coverlid of snow about them, and gives them greater 
sco|ie for action. Once launched the process goes on in geo¬ 
metric progression. The launching is done by tho simple arrival 
of the proper time of year. This compels the initial step. The 
recurrent warmth of spring melts tho frozen coverlid a little, 
sets free the water the vegetation needs, adds the fillip of .1 more 
genial temperature, and the plant, feeling the favorable influence, 
responds and is quickeaed into life. After that it looks after 
itself.. 

" Reversely, the identity of rift with canal affords further 
ground for believing that the canals are vegetal, that they are 
floral phenomena; and tho corroboration is of considerable co¬ 
gency, since the test of the truth of a theory is even more evi¬ 
denced by its capacity to explain facts arising subsequent to its 
enunciation than by its fitting the facts known at tho timo of its 
promulgation. It is fashioned to suit the one; it is quite inde¬ 
pendent of the other." 


Wireless Telegraphy’s Latest Feat.— The daily 
press announces that the steamship Philadtlphia, of the Amer¬ 
ican Line, on her latest westward trip across the Atlantic, kept in 
touch with the wireless-telegraph station in England fur more 
than a.aio milc.sof her course. Intelligible messages were ex¬ 
changed fur more than 1,000 miles; but at the last the signals 
consisted only of tho letter S—tho same that was nsed by Mar¬ 
coni in his transatlantic experiments. Another steamer in the 
wake of tho Philadrtphia failed to receive the signals—a fact 
that shows, as Mr. Marconi as.serU, that he has succeeded in 
making a transmitting Instrument that will affect only the one 
receiver to which it is "tuned.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A !irw form of arc-lamp Inrenled by Dr. hang, of CopcohaKeo, and do. 
■cribed in /-it A'atarr, ban holtow carbons Ihroneh which rnnt a ctirrmil of 
water. They are thus kept coot, so that one may toneh them wiihout 
tretlina burned, ahilo ordinary arc-UxM carbons reach a temperatnre of 
3000 *. The eneray wasted as heat it thus much less, and the carbons ate 
used up less rapidly. The lamp will probably be largely nsed In medidae, 
especially in Ihe pbototherapy of tlr. Pinsen. 

ARTIKICIVI, DumoriiS,— “M. Motssan has already obtained very smalt 
diamonds," says CitfSKU, “hy beating carbon under very high pressures. 
Several chemists have endeavored to exlend his experiments and to pro¬ 
duce stones of commercial aire. tt Is weM known that they are employed 
in targe quantities in drilling, and this would probably be their chief use. 
tlr. Ludwig, of Merlin, describes in the Vknmihr Zritunr some new experi- 
meals made by him along this line. He heated carbon In an atmosphere 
of intrl gat, in an iron flask raised to a high temperatnre by the electric 
arc. Hits the sire of a pea were obtained, having Ihe hardness and Ihe 
crystalline form of a diamond. The crystals had a gray tint Ihsi makes 
them worthless for jewelry, but their use in drills would seem to be prom¬ 
ising.*—Truaj/afar* madt fiv'twt. UTgRARV DiOEgr. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

IS THE BIBLE PRIMARILY A RELIGIOUS BOOK? 

N "Divine Dual Goveroment, A Key to Mnoy Mysteries," 
recently published in Ix>ndoa, the .tiitlior, W. W<kk 18 
Smyth, who is a fellow of the Medical Society of London, takes 
a very startling p<isition from which to combat the evolutionary 
philosophy and the Higher Criticism. This position is that the 
Bible is not primarily a book of religion, but "u book of law, 
history, aud philosophy, with n correlateil religion." In this 
connection ho quotes Charles Kingsley, who said - "My breth. 
ren, have yon ever noticed that the Bible says very little aliout 
religion, and that it never speaks well of religious people?" 

"Christianity," the author says, "is not a system of religion 
as commonly UHtUrslooii. It belongs as much to biological sci* 
ence, and to the science of law and government; and the reason 
why we have hitherto h.sd no satisfactory system of theology is 
because the Bible has been interpreted from the standpoint of 
man's natnrally, but falsely, religions and pagan heart." 

The author illustrates bis view that the Scrijitures form an un¬ 
erring guide in medical and biological science by a study of the 
sanitary code of tlio Hebrews. Ho says: 

“The Mosaic cotie contained the most useful principles of our 
sanitary laws, and distinctly recognised the terrible microbe. 
Thus every vessel, with its contents, in the houses of the dead 
that was uncos'crcd became‘unclean.’ Then we have all pro¬ 
cedures of notification and inspection, all the principles of separ¬ 
ation and isolation, of aseption in the numerous washings and 
purification by water and by fire, and of antiseption in the use 
of perfumes and odors in the tabernacle and temple containing 
cinnamon and cassia, substances more powerful than eucalyp¬ 
tus, more effective than carbolic acid for diffused disinfection." 

Again, the use of unleavened bread during the Passover is 
shown to be in accord with the precepts of modem medical sci¬ 
ence. Bouchnrd is quoted to the effect that "the process of ba¬ 
king. altboit has interrupted the fermentation of the dough, does 
not stop it altogether, and this fermentation reappears when 
moisture and tem)>erature are again favorable to it; and from 
this are formed acetic and butyric acids, levein, tyrosin. and 
phenol.” The author adds • 

“It is obvious that a complete interruption to the formation of 
elements like these, poisonons in their nature, must conduce to 
health; especially when we remember the degenerative changes 
which attend the prolonged use of yeast or leaven itself. Theie- 
fore we have good reason to believe that this legal enactment 
given by the Lord to Israel was designeil, among other things, 
to prevent or arrest disease changes by the complete destruction 
of certain microbes, with the alkaloids they produce, at the criti¬ 
cal period of the springtime of the year." 

It is, however, as ii book of laws that the Bible stands preemi¬ 
nent. according to the author. By his theory of a divine dual 
government, both moral and legal, he attempts to explainjnost 
of the problems which have vexed theology. Of the two "inde¬ 
pendent sciences," as Bluntschli calls law and ethics. Mr. Smyth 
writes : 

"They arise nearly together, run side by side, are often in 
unison and harmony, and again often in opimsition; and in the 
course of time, moral government lifts a section of mankind 
above all the strictures of legal government, while another sec¬ 
tion remains under Its power. Hitherto the government of God 
has been regarded as under one system only, and has usu¬ 
ally been expiunded us a system of'moral government.’ This 
has had the effect of loaWng many difficulties of Biblical revela¬ 
tion and of divine Providence, both in the course of human his¬ 
tory and in the individual cx))ericnco of every-day life, in deep 
mystery and without explanation." 

The theory of "divine dual government" is shown to reconcile 
such conflicts as that between natural and revealed religion aud 


between legal and moral justice as cxemjilified in sacrifice and 
the Atonement. In the former discussion, an interesting jws- 
sage occurs which sweepingly denies the conclusion of modern 
science that inonotheisin has evolved from polytheism. The 
author says 

"Ill the light of all the evidence nccessible to our research, the 
honest mind can not accept any or all of the theories, ho they 
gliostly, mythological, or relating to other natural sources, as 
interpreting fur us religious plteiioiiieiia at the dawn of history. 
For a progressive evolution—/'// Ike natural order of events — 
from polytheism to monotlieisiii. we have no reliable evidence 
whatever—no, not in all the earth. Speculations of aiicieut phi¬ 
losophers at periods subsequent to the age of Revelation are not 
evidence, inasmuch as the contact between the East and West 
is now known to have lieen much more intimate thnn was for¬ 
merly supposed. Instead of progress, we have mostly retrogres¬ 
sion. even to the passing hour, which witnesses idols, with can¬ 
dles burning before them, in Anglican churches of London' " 

The author’s conclusion of the whole matter is, that the Bible 
is not a distiuctly religious book, because it touches upon every 
element in man's nature 

"The whole revelation of the Lord when rightly apprehended 
gathers up heart and mind and soul, intellect, feeling, and emo¬ 
tion, into an offering made by the living fire of love, undying 
and nnqucncbnble unto God." 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN GERMANY. 

N the course of a recent debate In the Reichstag, writes the 
Berlin correspondent of the London Times, attention was 
drawn to the spread of "Christian Science" in Berlin, and a 
question was addressed to the Government with regard to the 
possibility of comKrting the movement by means of state inter¬ 
ference. This incident has led to some discussion in the press. 
It is stated that the Berlin branch of the Christian Scientists' 
Association is presided over by two German ladies, assisted by 
two Amcrienn and one German teacher, who deliver lectures on 
the doctrines of the association in English nnd German, The 
I'pssiscke Zeituttg (Berlin) lias devoted a leading article to this 
subject. It is here given in full: 

"Wonderful things, wonderful in the true sense of the word, 
occiipied the attention of the Common Council yesterday. The 
affair relates to various mental disorders which hnvo become 
epidemic. There have always been children, fools, and espe¬ 
cially women, reaily to take oath of allegiance to the supernatu¬ 
ral power of the new prophet and to place more trust in obvious 
imbecility than in sound sense. It can not. therefore, cause 
much surprise that the humbug of the'metaphysical healiug 
art' should find its way from the New World to Europe and gain 
adherents even among so skeptical a |>eopIe as that of the Ger¬ 
man capital. It IS without precedent that a religious body of 
like character should find quarters in the mnnicijial gymnasium. 
This has been the c.ase in the * Metrtqiole der Intelligenx,' and 
there followed, in consequence, yesterday, in the ' Rothen 
Hause,' an animated discussion concerning Mrs. Eddy nnd her 
adepts of this place. 

"If the walls of the Charlottenburg Castle could s|>eak, mnny 
interesting stories would he learned of how. with the cooiwration 
of Frederick William 11., the philosopher's stone was found, the 
elixir of life brewed, and Cagliostro cxercised/his arts. There 
was also a society in existence in William Street, where for fifty 
years spirits were exorcised by signal victories of prayer, and 
the Prussian amba.ssador. Count de St, Simon, never 

sent his reports to bis Government ^ftkhout first consulting his 
sjiiritual medium. A few earnest men have recently taken the 
trouble to expose n’Flower Mc^m.’ Ye gods, to-day will an 
imt>ostor be disposed of, and tomorrow will his successor find 
crowds of followers! Not once In official and court circles did 
table-tipping ever receive any encouragement: ' But, I swear 
to yon. Excellency, the table moved.’ insisteil a courtier, one 
day. in response to the skeptical smile of Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt. 'But. naturally, it followed the leader.' 

"Here, what with tahle-tippings, spirit-rappings, and flying 
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ham-bones, together with the fourth dimension, atTairs can no 
longer be properly trahsactetl; every new miracle that is discov¬ 
ered finds credulous souls ready to be astonished. If legal pro¬ 
ceedings have taken place in Berlin and Potsdam over the 
exorcisingof demons and prayers fortbedead, why should faith- 
healing l>e wondered at? Hysterical women and tveak-minded 
men are not so rare ns to preclude the possibility of witnesses 
appearing for the healing jxtvver of the new method. In many 
cases faith is shown to bo an efficacious, if not a lasting, means 
against many evils. It is, however, immaterial whether a mad 
woman believes herself cured, because a physician has kneaded 
her body with bis knees, whether an imbecile at the bidding of 
a prelate goes walking barefooted in wet grass, or whether a 
novelty-mad person swallows a nostrum, or drinks sugar-water 
made after a Latin recii>e. or is prayed over for diphtheria. 
The cases where the ‘method ' has been without effect or of in¬ 
jurious effect are not relatetl. But where recovery results there 
springs up a new martyr for the * 'rruth.' 

“The history of medicine as well as charlatanry is too rich in 
striking proofs of the power of faith or superstition oven in en¬ 
lightened times, to permit the hope that the time will come when 
new miracle-workers will cease to have n throng of followers. 
This hope must remain unfouude<1 while mysticism is amalga- 
mateil with the material nature, ns formerly with the ‘ Konigs- 
berger ’ bigots and apparently now with the ‘ metaphysical heal¬ 
ing art' of the American woman, Mrs. Eddy. But bow comes it 
that the city of Berlin should seem in some sort to accredit this 
new impulse by conceding to it the use of her houses? How is it 
possible that the director of a city gymnasium should not see 
through this charlatanry? How can n member of a scb<x>l board 
be so unobservant to what is going on in the world as to learn 
nothing of such occurrences and not to put a stop to them? It is 
to be regretted that the municipal administration should have 
tolerated these disorders for months, thus rendering yesterday's 
conference necessary. 

“However, faith-healing is now, as far as the iiiunici)>al au¬ 
thorities are concerned, a thing of the past. There arc no more 
rooms in Berlin grammar-schools for the ‘spiritual healing cure.‘ 
The verdict of the common council, yesterday, is a wholesome 
warning for the futnre, one that will perhaps have a desired 
effect upon the municipal officers. Eddyisni prevails to-day in 
Germany as formerly did spiritualism or the water of Lourdes. 
It is high time that a halt was called. The Berlin town-council¬ 
lors have done llieir duty. But physicians, teachers, the press, 
and all friends of enlightenment have still more than enough to 
do for the spiritual welfare of rational souls. “ 

The Christian Stience Sentinel (Boston), noting with satisfac¬ 
tion the spread of its tenets in Germany, declares: 

"We shall patiently await the outcome in Germany, well 
knowing that when the Emperor and bis subjects shall come to 
understand that Christian Science is none other than the true 
religion of the Gospels, is baseci wholly on the Word of God, and 
is but carrying out, in an especial way. the teaching and life- 
work of the Founder of Christianity, opposition to its establish¬ 
ment in Germany, as elsewhere, will ccasc. 

“We deeply trust that the Germans who are now opposing 
Christian Science will give its claims a fair and sincere investi¬ 
gation; that they will satisfy themselves of its wonderful heal¬ 
ing and siu-destroying works; having done this in an understand¬ 
ing way, Christian Scientists will be content to abide the issue." 


ties SeUntisten), in Berlin, was organized some time ago with 
the customary permission of the authorities, and the notices of 
services are published every week in the Berlin newspapers, 
There is also a Christian Science reading-room, which is an¬ 
nounced at all the services, and a Berlin Christian Science Insti¬ 
tute. What is true of Berlin is true of other cities of the German 
empire, such as Hanover, Dresden, Heidelberg. Cannstatt, etc,, 
namely, Christian Scientists have been entirely free to worship 
God as they saw fit. Since Christian Science practise consists 
of prayer, advanced to a realization of the omnipotence of God 
over all evil, it is, of course, absurd to speak of making such 
prayer‘illegal." When llie subject of Christian Science came up 
in the German Reichstag the other day a word of deep wisdom 
was spoken by the imperial secretary of state, when he said : ‘I 
earnestly warn against using the |K>wcrof the stale against such 
things.’ It is certain that whoever truly understands Christian 
Science can not but boi>e to see its benefits extended to all man¬ 
kind."—“ 7 ranslations madeJor Tut Litekarv Digest." 


ATTITUDE OF WAGE-EARNERS TOWARD 
THE CHURCH. 


pROK. WALTER A, WYCKOFF. of Princeton University. 

whose chronicle of his eighteen months" experience as a 
day-lalx>rcr among wage-earners is still fresh in the public mind, 
has been giving his impressions on the religious attitude of work¬ 
ingmen, and he finds this attitude fir.st of all one of indifference, 
—^“an indifference 


which shows itself, 
among other ways, 
in an almost total 
neglect of church 
services." On this 
point be writes (in 
The Churchman. 
Now York, February 
»5): 

“I am told that in 
the East End of 
I-ondon less than 
five percent, of the 
working population 
ever enter a church, 
‘rhere may be a 
larger proportion ef 
churchgoers among 
the wage-earners in 
the chief American 
cities, yet I should 
judge, from my own 
very limited experi¬ 
ence, that, if any, it 
is blit little larger. We may accept it as indisputably true that 
the body of wage-workers are outside the church and completely 
indifferent to it. In contrast With this f-act is the interesting one 
that the Roman Church has retained its bold upon those among 
the workers who have come under its influence," 



Mr. W.D. McCrackan, the well-known Christian Science propa¬ 
gandist of Now York, believes that the unpopularity of Christian 
Science in official circles in Germany has been largely due to the 
attempts that have been made to induce the Emperor to confound 
it with ''faith cure," “spiritualism." and "obscurantism" of va¬ 
rious forms. Mrs. F. T. Seal, the principal of the Berlin Chris¬ 
tian Science Institute, takes similar ground, and in a letter, to 
the Berlin I.okal-A»seiger insists that “the teaching of Chris¬ 
tian Science has not the least connection with wliat was formerly 
known as faith cure {O'esunMeten)." 

Regarding the present strength of Christian Science in Ger¬ 
many, Mr. McCrackan makes the following official statement (in 
the New York Cammeretal .-liivertiser) : 

"The First Church of Christ Scientists (A>'j/^ A'/rr/ir C/nisti 


But indifference is only one factor in the wage-workers’ feeling 
towanl religion. To this must bo added an element of class sen¬ 
timent. Professor Wyckoff declares that during his life among 
the workers he "received no impressions stronger than those 
that resulted from class feeling." He continues: 

" Regarded from this (Xiint of vieu*, the church is a ‘capitalis¬ 
tic institution.’ A good thing it undoubtedly is for those who 
can afford it, Iwit it is maintained by the well-to-do. and, to¬ 
gether with its religions features, it provides the facilities of a 
social club, in the atmosphere of which most working-people 
would fvel little at home. In its sympathies, as well as its struc¬ 
ture. it is essentially'capit.Tlistic,’ and ignorant, moreover, of 
the real life of the people and of their hopes and aims. So think 
multitudes of the wage-earners. 

“Indifference describes the attitude in general, and there is an 
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•dded prejudice on the pnrt o( those who arc bccumiiiK self-con¬ 
scious as a class, and finally there is open and bitter hostility to 
the church araon^ the relatively few who are frankly revolution¬ 
ary in their views. Nothingr in the present order of thinf^s so 
stirs the anger of the revolutionists as the presence of the 
church. He hates the existing |)olitical machinery as being a 
means of effecting the continued piditlcal slavery of his class, 
and he hates the capitalistic .system as one of economic shivery, 
under which there continues a legal exploiting oi his fellows, 
bnt, most of all, he hates Christianity as an organized hypocrisy 
for effecting the intellectual slavery of mankind. Saturated as 
he is with the revolutionary doctrines of • the materialist concep¬ 
tion of history'and 'the expropriation of surplus value.’ his 
fight is a fight to the death with all capitalism and all supernat- 
urahsm.” 

The indifference and antipathy of the workers, declares Pro¬ 
fessor Wyckoff, can be overcome only by a "ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation. ” which shall bring home to every wage-earner a con¬ 
sciousness of the fact that the church is his friend and is fighting 
his battle. The writer concludes : 

"Individuals are influenced in all manner of ways, but a class 
is reached only through its interests. Lord Rosebery once ven¬ 
tured the prediction that'the politics of the future are the poli- 
ticB of the poor.' and it is a no more hazardous prophecy to add 
that‘the church of the future is the church of the poor.' This 
docs not Imply the aecessity of a partisan position in favor of 
wage-earners in all political and industrial issues; it is meant to 
point simply to the wisdom of recognizing the economic facts of 
tbe present and of acting accordingly. Most observers of the 
business world will agree that the combination of capital under 
centralized and efficient administration is become a iiecessar)* 
feature of modern industry. We may regret the necessity and 
we may favor a high degree of governmental control of central- 
izeil enterprises, but we are ceasing to doubt its inevitability. 
And yet there is equal necessity for the combination and organi¬ 
sation of labor; and when we examine their history, we find 
that, in the growth of these groups of organized wage-earners, 
from rudimentary local democracies to national bodies under rep¬ 
resentative administration, and in their relation.s with organized 
capital, there are being worked ont, not*thcoretically but actu¬ 
ally. some of the most vital problems of our times. 

" Here, without going further, arc facts enongh. The chnrch 
that first recognizes them, and, with intelligent understanding 
of the needs involved, interests itself actively in behalf of organ¬ 
ized labor, will accomplish much in winning bock the alienated 
wage-earners and in fulfilling its mission of reconciliation in 
preaching the Gospel to the poor." 

7ie CAurcAman, commenting editorially on Professor Wyck- 
olTs article, expresses belief that the antagonism of the working 
class is directed not so much against religion or the church as 
against "a perversion of religion and of Christ's ideal of the 
ehorch." It continues: 

"Are churchmen of to-<lay, as we know them, really in sym¬ 
pathy with the wage-earner, with his hopes, with his aims, with 
his outlook on life? Of course we all say we are. but to sympa¬ 
thize we must know, and to sympathize we must love. Where 
the wage-earner finds that knowledge and that love, the re.sponse 
is quick and hearty, as those who have worked in our settle¬ 
ments. cared for that work and learned to love it, know. There 
are, Mr, Wyckoff tells us, and our own experience would bear 
out the view, relatively few who are hostile to Christianity, 
fewer we should say proportionately than among the academi¬ 
cally educated. Tbe Anarchist may hate Christianity itself. 
His kingdom first and last is of this world and he hates all super¬ 
naturalism. But religion, in some form, however crude, is more 
apt to be a reality to those for whom life i.s real and earnest than 
it is to tbe dilettante, whether of letters or society. A large pro¬ 
portion, we believe the great majority, of these wage earners 
are religious in their way. They are looking for a church, but 
have not yet discovered that it i.s the church. Few will 
claim that they are doing all they ought or can, to aid them in 
their groping. Till we do that, our claim of catholicity is an 


THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 

T HEl>eginninguf the twenty-fifth year of the pontificate of 
Po|M Leo XIII. has been celebrated with pomp and cere¬ 
mony in the Vatican at Rome, and has been commemorated by 
the memlicrsof tbe Roman Catholic communion in all lands. It 
is Considered an event of no little importance, in view of tbe fact 
that the Pope is ninr ninety-two years old, and that only two out 
of the long list of liis predecessors—St. Peter (according to tradi¬ 
tion) and Pius IX.—have occupied the papal throne for so long 
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a period. ''History later will decide what rank Leo XIII. shall 
take among the great Popes,” remarks the Rome correspondent 
of the Now York Sun .- "the Papacy has known glories ns immao 
ulate, lights as brilliant, powers as fruitful, influences as strongly 
pervading. It has never had a Pope of gifts so universal." Tbe 
same writer continues: 

"Coming at the meeting-point of two periods, at the parting of 
the roads of a civilization whose lights and shadows date from 
the Council of Trent to the Council of the Vatiean. and also at 
the dawn of a period whose interests he wishes to turn towaixl a 
higher life. Leo XIII. is the Universal Pope. Ho is the'direc¬ 
tor' in all domains; there lie his distinctive character, his origi¬ 
nality, and his greatness. As a diplomat he has brought about 
a new situation, which begins with tbe death of Pius IX., when 
almost all states held aloof from the Holy See and the church, 
and which ends with Catholicism at present in a prominent place. 

The Czar and the Lutheran Pope have representatives accT^ited 
to the Holy Sec; Mr. Gladstone sent Mr. Krrington to the 
Vatican, and if Great Britain has not yet e.stabli.shcd official rela¬ 
tions with Rome, sympathy has taken tbe place of prejudice in 
that country, and collaboration is substituted forniwii hostility. 

''In the United States tbe beneficent conduct of the Holy Fa¬ 
ther in the matter of Cahenslyism, the esublisbinent of the 
Apostolic Delegation at Washington, the aniphictyonie attitude 
of tbe Pope during the discusniiin of the FarilNiiilt case, his moil- 
crating caojicration in the Philippines^ the personal interest that 
Leo XHI. takes in the glorious development of American desti¬ 
nies, are all facts that denote perceptible progres.s. In Canada, 
for the first time, he li.ts instituted an Apostolic Delegation. In 
Mexico he lias prepared a plan of agreement the success of which 
wonld he a guaranty for the regeneration of that country. 
Through his reforms and through the National Congress of Latin 
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America he has caused these republics, weary of a long period of 
sterility and clecaUence, to bloom once more." 

The L^tiulou tlW/C'/jr Regisfer (Ri>m. Cuth.) adds- 

"Tlie Holy Father, surveying bis pontificate, has a retrospect 
of European jicace, albeit distressed by rumors of wars, ami by 
the w.ar of Greece with Turkey, and of Spain with the United 
States. Tlirougliont he lias attempted to conciliate and to con¬ 
solidate. to win back those who have left the fold, to establish 
the ailminislration of the church within and its relations without, 
toward governments and the separated churches of the East. 
Certainly, the l’oi>c has‘spoken ont,‘ as the encyeliculs on the 
social ({uestion. on Holy Scripture, and on Anglican orders sutti- 
cicntly show. And, in such points as the revival of the Henc- 
dictincs, with their traditions of learning and masculine piety, 
or, again, in the encouragement of historical studies, or in the 
preservation of the distinctive rites of the Orient.'ds, upon which 
their st.ability in compiunion with the Holy See seems so largely 
to dei>end, we have eviilences oi a large spirit of rule such as 
only a great mind can conceive. It may l>o asked whether there 
are any signs of the streams of tendency in Europe setting to¬ 
ward Rome, whcthcrthooverturcsof the I loly Father have evoked 
any res[Hinse. It may l>e admitted that, directly, the results 
have not been considerable; but indirectly, us measured by the 
conservative reaction, which i.s not yet spent, there lias been a 
slow revolution towanl some inii>ortaiit Catholic positious both 
in the spheres of thought and of action. The wide recovery of 
faith has been a remarkable feature of the past twenty years. 
The old crude hostility to Revelation has died out; a spirit of 
inquiry, of patient cxi>cctation, of a wish to believe, has re¬ 
placed it." 

If the Poim lives until the R.an Francisco ArgoHnut 
(Rom. Cath.) |>oints out, that year will be to him one of extraor¬ 
dinary interest, ns it will witness a triple jubilee. He will cele¬ 
brate the silver jubilee of bis (lontificate, having been elected 
pope on February 30, 1^7$: the golden jubilee of his eardiiial- 
atc, having been pnxilaimcd cardinal by Pius IX. in the Consis¬ 
tory of Heceniber I9. 1*53: and the diamond jubilee of his cpiscr»- 
pacy, his consecration by the Archbishop of Dainietta having 
taken place on February iq. 1S43. Says the Philadelphia i’ress : 

“To-day representing lit the waste of frame a human attenua¬ 
tion that sublimates flesh and raises him above earthly things as 
the embodiment solely of mind and spirit, Leo XIII. takes his 
pl.sce in the very fore rank of the worltFs 'grand old men,' one 
of the human inun'cU of an epoch of which lie has been a great 


DR. CUYLER ON THE CHANCING IDEALS OF 
THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 

D r. THEODORE L. CUYLER. of Brooklyn, who recently 
celebrated Ills eightieth birthday amid the cougratiihitions 
of his many friends, has been aske<l by huUpfiuUnt to give 
some account of the changes that he has seen in the American 
pulpit. His reply shows that he Is by no means plc.-isetl with 
some of the developments in oiir churches, tho his tone is far 
from pessimistic. He writes; 

“As far as 1 am familiar with the methods of oiir ministers in 
these days. I think that I discover some very marked changes 
since the days of my youth. In the tirst place, tho average 
preaching in tiuise days w.ss more doctrinal than at the present 
time. The ni.sstcrs in Israel evidently held, with Phillips 
Brooks, that 'jio exhortation to a good life that does not put be¬ 
hind it some great truth as deep as eternity can seize nnd hold 
the conscience.’ Therefore they pushed to the front such deep 
and mighty themes as the attributes of God. the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the nature and desert of sin. the atonement, regenera¬ 
tion. faith, the resurrection, and judgment to come, with heaven 
and hell as tremendous realities. Especially they emphasized 
the heinousness and desert of .sin as the great argument for re¬ 
pentance and acceptance of Jcsiis Christ. A lapse from that 
style of preaching is to be deplored, for. as UlaUstoiic truly re¬ 


marked, the decline or decay of a sense of sin against Goil is 
one of the most serious symptoms of iliese times.” 

As one result of the modern failure to emphasize the doctrinal 
and personal side of religion. Dr. Cuyler detects “a decline in 
iinpi-kssioned and fervid pulpit vloquetice." The ministers of t(^ 
day seem to “aim at producing epigrammatic essays, to discuss 
sociological problems, and (o address the intellects of their audi¬ 
tors rather than to iiroiise tlieir emotions." Dr. Cuyler con- 

"The great Dr. Chalmers‘making the rafters roar' is as much 
a bygone tradition in many quarters as a faith in the Mosaic au¬ 
thorship of the Pentateuch. I have of;cii wished that tlie young 
Edward N. Kirk, who melted to tears the professors and stu¬ 
dents of Yale College during a revival there, could come back to 
IIS nnd tench candidates for the ministry how to preach. There 
was no stentorian shouting or rhetorical exhortation. But there 
was an intense, solemn, white-heat earnestness that grasped 
Imth head and heart, both the reason and the affection—that 
made his auditors feel not only that life was worth living, but 
th.st the soul w.ss worth saving and Jesus Christ was worth serv¬ 
ing, and heaven was worth securing, and that for all these 
things God would bring us into judgment." 

May it not be true, asks I>r. Cuyler. that the decline in pulpit 
earnestness and eloquence Is due to the rationalistic pro|)agaiida 
of to-<lay? On this point he says ; 

“It is rather a delicate subject to touch upon, but I am happy 
to say that in my early ministry’ the preachers of Gml's wc^ 
were not hamstrung by any doubts of the divine inspiration and 
perfect infallibility of the Book that lay before them on their put- 
pits. The rpiestions.'Have we got any Bible?' and 'If any 
Bible, how much?' had not been batched. When I was in the 
Princeton Theological Reminaiy our profoundly learner! Hebrew 
professor. Dr. J. Addison Alexander, no more disturbed us with 
the mucli-vaunterl conjectural Biblical criticism than he dis¬ 
turber! ns alsmt Joe Smith's‘golrlcn plates' at Xauvoo. For 
this fact I feel deeply thankful; and I comfort myself with the 
reflection that the grcatc;st British preachers of the last dozen 
years. Dr. Alexander McLaren of Manchester. Charles H. Spur¬ 
geon, Dr. Newman Hall, Ciinon Lidrton, Dr. Dale, and Dr. Jrw 
seph Parker, have suffeTed no more from tho virulent attacks of 
the ‘higher criticism' than I have done during my lung and 
happy ministry." 

I*robably it is true that the pastor of to-rlay has to meet many 
obstacles that were nut prcsentr^I to his predecessors. He Is 
surrounded. Dr. Cuyler thinks, by an almosplioro of greater ma¬ 
terialism. Tho artiticial arrangements of present-day society 
antagonize devotional meetings and special efforts to promote 
revivals. On Sabbath mornings “many a minister has to shovel 
out scores of Ins congregation from under the drifts (not very 
clean snow, either) of the mammoth Sunday newspapers!" Yet 
these obstacles arc not insurmountable. Dr. Cuyler concludes - 

“Do these increasing difficulties demand a new Gospel? No; 
but rather a mightier faith in the one we have. Do they de¬ 
mand new doctrines? No; but more ]>ower in preaching tlie 
truths that have outlivetl nineteen centuries. Do wc nee<l a new 
revelation of Jesus Christ? Yes, yes, in the fuller manifestation 
of him in the more loving, courageous, and consecrated lives of 
his followers. A new baptism of the Holy Spirit? Verily, we 
do need It; and then our pulpits wilt be clothed with power, and 
our preachers will have tongues of fire, and every change will be 
a change for the better advancement and enlargement of the 
kingdom of our adorable l,ord.” 


A sTRsNOf- nid cuslom wss observed in llie eburebyard of Dorkinr. K<>K- 
land, a few days aao, aaya the hfiuiffal Ktttrirr (Philadelphia), when, rti 
hillerlv cold weather, elKhl boys, aelaclad by the rector and the church 
wardens, assembled around Ihe xrave of a former resident noled for his ee- 
cenlricittes, and standinK hareheuded, wiih Iheir riifhl liandson the loIBb, 
recited the Lord's praver, the len commandmenls. and Ibe Apostles' Creed. 
Mr. Willijim r.lanvnie, who lived in ihevitlage in 1750. ordered thal be 
sbonid be boried in a position facin* the norib.'aix yards nndereround,'' 
and lhal a sum of money should be set aside for the purpose of payin* poor 
boys »ns each 10 recile the above-named prayers over his grave on Ihe sn- 
Dlversary of his funeral. 
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FOREEGN TOPICS. 

ENTICING THE UNITED STATES INTO THE 
ANCLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 
broadsides of editorial eonrmcot in the European iicws- 
A papers on the recent Anglo*Japaiiese treaty li.tvc ueea* 
sional reference to tile United States. Thus the Paris Tfotps 
says: 

“The diplomatic system which this treaty con templates re¬ 
quires a balancing element. That is the entry of the Unitetl 
States into the alliance. If the sympathies of the official world 



were alone in rpiestion. that would soon be acconiplisbcd. But 
the persistence and the strength of Anglophobe sentiment in the 
masses must be reckoned with, and likewise the force of the 
tradition of non-intervention to which Washington, Jefferson. 
Monroe, Jackson, and Lincoln attached their mimes—all this 
notwithstanding the piogress of aggressive and conquering 
imperialism in the United States. Between an outright alliance 
and a benevolent, very Irenevolent, neutrality, there is all the 
difference that exists between England's old isolation policy and 
her treaty (lolicy of to-day," 

The Anglo-Japnncse treaty is merely a game played by Eng¬ 
land for the purpose of entangling the United States with her¬ 
self. declares the fhtmkurgif but the game lias 

not been very successful: 

"If London had to reckon with the fact that the United States 
will hereafter repudiate Briti.sh aims in East Asia, then Britain 


.ir>5 

must needs find a substitute for America and at once |iroi.-latn) 
the new.s to alt the world that tlic American loss might be made 
good by the J.-iiianese gain. At first England's effort.s, after her 
fiiihitvs in St, Petersburg iind Berlin, were directed not merely 
to a treaty with Japan, bat also to make the United States a 
party to her oiui-Rtissian Asiatic jMiIicy. The attaimiicnt of this 
end might |x>ssibly have led to aggressive action liy Japan in 
Korea and siihsequent warfare involving France or some other 
Ktirtqiean Power. Thus the long-sought end of British policy, 
the acquisition of strenglh against Russia, would he attained. 
It may be that Berlin is well informed on this matter and as a 
result has successfully sought to frustrate English efforts.” 

English press comiiieiit lays stress ii|m>ii the firm policy of the 
United States to refrain from entangling European alliances. 
Tht Spe^ttitor tLondon) regrets our isolation : 

"Abroad the news of tlie treaty has been well received, and 
especially ill America, whose eoiiinicrcial interests in Korea are 
as great ns. if not greater than, oiir own. But tho Aniericii natu¬ 
rally approves highly of our spirititd .Icfenso of the ‘open door,' 
we notice no movement in favor of joining it and making a 
Triple Alliance in the Par East. That would havo been an alli¬ 
ance indeed worth having, and worth milking sacrifices to 
obtain ."—Translations matlfjor Tint Litexakv Uicest. 


BRITISH COLONIAL PRESS ON THE BOER 
WAR. 


T he loyalty of the British colonial press comment on the 
Boer war is very marked. Says the Colesbiirg Aiivtrti- 
str lCa|>e of Gooil Ho|ie) : 

"Our dead we have buried. Our los.se* we have put behind 
us. To look back is but to niourn. Our future we must enter 
upon vigoiously, cbeerfiilly. and with a gcxid will, and wc shall 
havo our share in the overcoming of difficulties and the entering 
u))on an era of South African advancement at an early date such 
as has bad no equal since the Cape liecaine a colony. Indeed we 
shall—those of us who arc spared—see the South Africa wc love 
fbotb Dutch and English) taking its place among the greatest of 
Britain's great colonies, ranking with Canada and Australia, a 
confederacy of nations, strong, prosjieroiis. and independent." 


Australian press opinion is equally emphatic. 1 Itr Argus 
(Melbourne) represents the opinion of the island continent in 
its warm snpiwrt of tbc Boer war. It said, among other tilings, 
recently. 

"The British note was dominant in tho s]>eeehcs delivered at 
the Australian Natives’ Aiwocialion gathering yesterday. It 
was not a forced note. It came naturally out of the stirring cir¬ 
cumstances immediately preceding the celebration—the extraor¬ 
dinary outburst of Anglophobia in Eitru]i«. the spirited defense 
of tho imperial Government by Mr. Chamberlain, llie defeat 
of pro-Boer intrigue in the House of Commons, ami the patriotic 
demonstration by the over-sea English-speaking communities of 
the empire. The nniinal rally of the A.N.A, in Mclliournc is the 
best o|>]iortunity in the Conimonwcallh for ascertaining what is 
tlie real .sentiment of tlie native-born, and willi Mich evidence as 
yesterday’s proceedings before him, no dispassionate person ciin 
doubt Young Anstralia’s devotion to the grand British flag. 
The native-born are ns British in their choice of a national future 
as they arc British in ll>cir inherited blood. So the King's rei>- 
resciiintives felt yesterday that tlicy were tile guests of loyal 
kiusmen." 

Mr. Chamberlnin’s recent s)>cech at tlie Guildhall evoked ihc 
following from The Cape Times (Cape Town) : 

"Mr. Chamberlain truly said that we were fighting, not so 
mnch on the issue of the franchise and of the breach of the con. 
vcmion, as l«r the security and very existence of oiir empire. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent s]>ecclies will tend still furtlier to in¬ 
crease the grateful confidence he inspires throughout the cm]iiro 
— a confidence wliicli bus never been surpa.s.sed. or, perhaps, 
equaled, iu the case of any British minister who ever held office." 

The Canadian press is equally outspoken along tlie same gen- 
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era] linos. Tbc tone of tlie British press in the Orient is no less 
loyal, the Kol>e Ihrald (Japan) saying ; 

“The existence of a Boer government in the abstract sense 
may be recognized—Lrord Ro.sel)ery in his recent si>eech spe¬ 
cially advised such recognition—but it must bo as a government 
which has been beaten in a war of its own choosing, and as a 
goveninient which, in so far as iidministrativo functions arc con¬ 
cerned, does not exist, because it has nothing to administer." 

An imjvortant note of protest comes from Goldwin Smith, who 
thus writes in Tht W'eeftiy Sun (Toronto) : 

"When n worthy Canadian farmer readsof homesteads burned 
by the hundreds, of maltreating of women, of children dying iu 
]>estileuce in prison camps, of men hanged for taking part with 
their kinsmen who arc forced to witness their hanging; when he 
sees the press gleefully reporting the weekly ' bags' of men who 
are fighting for their independence and who, at all events, have 
done him no wrong, he has the natural feelings of humanity, A 
reaction is setting in; nut on the |io]itical platform or in the 
press, but in the hearts of the Canadian jieople," 


PRINCE VICTOR NAPOLEON BONAPARTE TO 
THE FRENCH. 

T he political campaign in Prance has been invig'iratcd by a 
manifesto from Prince V'icior Najiolcon, the Bonapartist 
pretender, in which he deals with nil the issues upon which the 
French people are soon to vote. The Ind/ptHdante lUlgt (Brus¬ 
sels) observes; 

"In accordance with tradition, the Prince begins by declaring 
himself in favor of the princi|>les of the Revolution. The Bona- 
partes linve always 
laid stress upon hav¬ 
ing it admitted that 
the spirit of the Rev¬ 
olution was emlxnl- 
ied ill themselves, 
ns if the empire, 
succeeding the con¬ 
sulate and the re¬ 
public. were nut a 
shameful distortion 
of the revolutionary 
spirit, a sudden 
backward step 
which all the re¬ 
actions Kupportetl 
because it brought 
to the nobility and 
the clergy the ear¬ 
nest and henceforth 
indispensable sup- 
l>ort of militnrisiii. 
Tbc empire created 
the national army, 
and through that 
army the forces of 
reaction think they can control the whole nation." 

The Belgian paper declares that the mauifosto will not help 
the Boiiapartes: 

"The pretenders have played out their part in French politics. 
They went into eclipse with the lamentable end of the 'affair.* 
The republic is to-day so happily consulidnted that it can trium¬ 
phantly withstand at] the assaults of reaction. If the pretenders 
still doubt this, the coining elections will furnish them splendid 
proof of it." 

"To sum it all up," says the Petile Rfpubltqtu hratt(aist 
(Paris), the Prince "considers the work of the founder of his 
dyiia.sty final and conclusive 

"The concordat? Perfect. Do not touch it. The rmailvial 
status? Irreproach.ible. Bew.nre le.st we lay sacrilegious hands 
upon it. That which N.ipolcon 1. has done is well done. What 
good would it do to change it ?" 


"There is n little of everything in it," according to the 
Itrnt (Paris): 

*• Respect for the Concordat, mutual aid luxictics in opposition 
to government pensions in old age. the freedom of the father of 
the family and also the freedom of the workingman, threatened, 
it seems, by those wlio want to rescue the toilers from the honors 
of the sweating system. Ulorious apostle!" 

Tlie revolutionary Inlruusig^ant (Paris) is not a bit mure 
sympathetic: 

" It must Iw confe.ssed that this pretender lias never been prod¬ 
igal ill declarations. Me has certainly not come out of hi.s natn- 
ral reserve without urging from some high source: from the 
Jews, to begin with, whose ward he notoriously is i and, in the 
next place, from the mini.stry, of which all the members, from 
Lane.ssan to Caillaux, are implicated in the plot to biing us a 
Caesar.” 

"His program is exactly what the Govermneut condemns." 
says the Cituloit (Paris). The Svlei'i (Paris) thinks "the 
Prince's manifesto is confused and shows that he is not afraid 
to be self-comiadictory." The Mtxtin (Paris) observes; 

"It IS painful to truly liberal minds to have to note that the 
conquests and doctrines of the Revolution nre menaced by the 
very men whom tlie Revolution culled into jiolitical being. It is 
still more painful to note that it is an advocate of personal power 
who recalls the lesjioiis of the Revolution and gives them their 
application."— Transhtlxtins mailt for Tm; Litekarv IXgfst. 

THE TROUBLES OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

N egotiations for the renewal of the Triple Alliuuce ore 
resulting in embarrassment, according to Tkt Standard 
(London), which notes, concerning this famous Italo-.Anstro- 
German combination; 

"No one outside the three chancelleries knows exactly what 
thc.se treaties contain, nor the precise dates named therein; but 
if |ltalimi writers may be credited, they will expire on May 17. 
1903, in the event of n year's notice having been given by one 
of the contracting parties; or, in the absence of such notice, they 
will continue automatically for another term of five years. Ac- 
conling to these statements, which are probably correct, the day 
for giving notice will be in May next; that is, when the German 
tariff will still be in the hands of the committee of the Reichstag 
or under discussion in tlie House itself, but will certainly not 
have been decided cither way." 

"Will Italy renew the Triple Alliance ?" asked Remsen White- 
house a few months ago in 1 ht Atlantic, Here was his answer; 

"Signor Zanardclli, the present Premier, recently stated that 
the weights which are to decide Italy's course are not yet in the 
scales. These words would seem to imply that the considera¬ 
tions which evoked the pact of i8S>. and prompted its renewal in 
iBqa, cither no longer exist, or are likely to be so altered in the 
immediate future ns to necessitate a tecasting of fundamental 
principles or the abandonment of the agreement. In truth, the 
interests of at least one of the |iorties concerned have undergone 
radical alteration. The psychology of Italian home politics, as 
well as existing foreign relations, reveals in a measure the press¬ 
ure which will bo brought to bear upon King V'ictor Emmanuel's 
mini.sters next year." 

This "pressure" is being applied in such Italian papers as the 
Patria (Rome), which said recently that the Triple Alliance 
was doing well for Austria and Germany, but not fur Italy. It 
could do Italy no good in the absence of agreements relating to 
reci|)r<icity in trade and tariffs. In reply to this, the German 
papers urge the value of the Alliance on gener.-!! principles. 
Says the more or less democratic f-rani/urttr Xtitung: 

"Notwithstanding the altered state of international relations, 
it would be premature to s)>eak of a dis.solutioii of the Triple 
Alliance. The Alliance has value not so much for itself as for 
its object—the maintenance of the peace of Europe." 

To this the PesUr J.tayd (Budapest) assents, and even adds 
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that Count von Biilow was not serious when bo said the Alliance 
was not absolutely necessary to Germany. Here is a typical 
French view from the Hevue d<i Deu.T Mondts: 

' “ Italy has been long enough in the Triple Alliance to be able 
to estimate it from the point of view of her own advantage. This 
is an appraisal that we shall not make with her. It is best that 
she make it all by herself. But wo shall bo surprised if, in the 
calculation of profit and loss, she finds the balance to be on the 
profit_sidc."— Translations made /"or The Liteeakv Digest. 


VON bOLOW as emperor WILLIAM'S 
CLERK. 

T is a matter of common knowledge that the Kaiser is bis 
own Foreign Secretary, and that Count von Billow is but 
his parliamentary spokesman and diplomatic representative, 
who exercises no more right of discretion than the private secre¬ 
tary of one of our own public men." 

In these words an anonymous writer in The Contemporary 
Review (London) refers to the present Chancellor of the German 
empire. Count von Billow is indeed much belittled in the Eng¬ 
lish press just now. Says The Speetator (London): 

“ He is acknowledged to be a facile speaker, an adroit man¬ 
ager, and a man who comprehends his countrymen; but as re¬ 
gards the most important of his duties, the control under bis 
master of foreign affairs, there is a widespread distrust of the 
soundness of his judgment, which recent incidents have in¬ 
creased. Ho found Germany fenced in with the good will of all 
the Powers but France, which when alone is pocverless to dis¬ 
turb her, and bo has helped to produce a situation in which, as 
we pointed out a fortnight since, Germany is nearly isolated. 
He has a wide knowledge of diplomatic facts and great general 
felicity of statement, but there is some defect of imagination in 
him which forbids him to sec the effect of his words or acts upon 
foreign opinion." 

"A Bismarck in slippers’ Count von Bulow is termed (by an¬ 
other anonymous writer) in The fortnightly Reinew llAsndoa), 
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which devotes a whole article to him and thus compares the man 
with his predecessors: 

"General Caprivi was better than clever. Prince Hohenlohe 
was other than clever. The fourth chancellor is clever merely. 
Count von Billow has endeavored most sedulously to frame him¬ 
self upon the Bismarckian modcL lie has striven in an utterly 
changed uxirld to revive the Iron Chancellor’s methods and to 
echo the phrases of the man of blood and iron. This reminds 
one of the not unknow-n delnsion of young men who imagine that 
they can write like Shakespeare." 

"His florid and facetious personality and the fluency of bis 
light rhetoric" are mentioaed by the same writer, while still an¬ 
other hostile and anonymous English critic speaks in The A'a- 
tionaI Review (London) of "those brilliant, witty speeches that 
delight the Reichstag at Berlin." 


FRANCE ON HER OWN DEPOPULATION. 

E very possible point of view is represented in the disens- 
sion of the depopulation or at least the stationary popula¬ 
tion of France. Great weight is attached to this utterance of the 
£conomiste Rranfais (Paris), over the signature of its editor, 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu: 

"The depopulation problem grows more and more pressing in 
France. In direct opiiosition to the fejirs and to the theory ut¬ 
tered by Malthus in the lost years of the eighteenth century and 
which be applied ]>articularly to France, there is amongst our¬ 
selves to-day, in View of the absolute stagnation of the popula¬ 
tion for the past quarter of a centur)*, and especially for the past 
ten years, great alarm lest it decline absolutely. . . . The first 
thing necessary is to a.-.certain the cause of the low birth-rate In 
France and of the constant decrease in this rate. These things 
are not duo to poverty, to privation, nor, beyond question, to 
physiological reasons. They are the result of a simple psycho¬ 
logical condition. The desire to limit the size of the family is 
the determining condition. This desire is itself connected with 
a standard of life; it depends, for one reason, upon tlio instinct 
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of wcll'bvins. and. for another, upon ambition to do well for 
one's children. All democratic peoples attain s^radually to this 
state of mind. There is the wish to lift the family in the social 
scale, and it is sup|msed. often erroneously, that this lift isfacili* 
tated by the fewness of children. We have ma now time to ana¬ 
lyse at length and to prove a theory which we. nevertheless, 
deem well established, the theory that the democratic family 
ideal is res|Minsiblc for the restriction in the siso of tamilics. 
Most peoples of Western Europe (save Germany alone for excep¬ 
tional and probably temiwrary reasons) and the Uaitod States 



of America and the Australian colonies, are gradually approach¬ 
ing our condition. Only they follow ns at a considerable dis- 

The measures which it is incumbent u|ion Prance to adopt are 
thns sot forth by M. Leroy-Bcaulieu; 

"There are two sets of measures which the state has ample 
right to take and which will certainly have a profound influence. 
It controls exemptions from military service and is a competent 
judge of substitutes for such service. Again, it may attack cer¬ 
tain conditions, iu no way opposed to morality or to the principle 
of equality, to the acveptanc-e of recruits for the public depart¬ 
ments and to the departments of the cor|iorations to which it has 
granteil concessions, Ky resorting firmly and permanently to 
these measures, appreciable results could certainly be olitaiaed. 
It is not necessary to pledge households to contain seven or 
eight children, a thing that will always be unusual, but to im¬ 
press iiiMiii the public mind the rule that a normal family com¬ 
prises three children iit least.' 


French population is only slightly increased by immigration, 
according to a writer in the Journal Officiel; and the Journal 
tits Di-bats (Paris) says: 

“It. should be added that the various measures suggested 
would, in addition to their direct effect, show that the state ap¬ 
preciates the importance of the depopulation of the land and that 
It means to deal with the matter. Such measures would c-oatrib- 
utc to a rehabilitation of the family. Almost our entire litera¬ 
ture is given np to description or defense of elegaat libertinism. 
Oac would suppose no other subject was worthy of notice. . . . 
The moral evil of which de)>opulittlun is one of the symptoms is 
thus encouraged.' 

Ol>l>asition to measures of interference is manifested in many 
quarters. The Tempt (Paris) says the effort to save France 
(.'em ruin by de|>opuhition may cause her ruin by methods of 
rcpupulation.— Transla/ions made Jor The Literaev Digest. 

AMERICAN VULGARITY AND THE 
CORONATION. 

T he attempts of wealthy Amertcaus to buy their way into 
the coronation ccrcmoaies have been censured by the Man¬ 
chester Ouat dian unA other English pajiers. The Timet (Lon¬ 
don) printed this: 

“If it were known in England how certain Americans are 
using ibe Gorouaiion as a means of advertising themselves, such 
au order [forbiddiag the presence of unofficial foreign persons] 
would certainly I>e issued. Sensational |>apers here have been 
full of accounts of what Mrs. This and Mrs. That are to wear at 
the coronation. The New York Journal gravely asserted on 
Monday that the reason why the Koh-i-aoor was to be set in 
(Jueen Alexandra's crown was liecause the Queen was afraid 
that the jewels to bo wrorn by a certain wealthy American woman 
at the ceremony would outshine her own. The American in 
question was said to have ordererl a coronet for the occasion sim¬ 
ilar to the Empress Josephine's, to cost /sso.ooo.' 

This moves The St Jamet't Gasette (London) to say; 

"This worthy Americaa dame is somewhat 'previous ’ if it lie 
true she has already nrclered a coronet to wear at King Edward's 
coronation‘similar to the Empress Josephine's, to cost /150.- 
000. ■ Such stern republican simplicity would be quite out of 
place at a gorgeous survival of feudal splendor like the corona¬ 
tion. It IS clear, therefore that, so far as the actual service in the 
Abljcy IS concerned, the ceremony must be a strictly family 
party, to which even our own good cousins from over the water 
can not be admitteil. We would rather welcome them than any 
others from abroad (we avoid calling them foreigners), and wa 
hoi>e they will show us their Josephine coronets and all the rest 
of it at other social gatheriags aext summer; but the very lini- 
ite<l space in our ancient shrine at Westminster roust be kept for 
subjects of King EdwanI even if they should be unable to put a 
quarter of a million sterling on their beads.' 

Other Eiiglisii press notices of American “push" at the coro¬ 
nation are not so kindly. Thus Truth (London) says : 

“The Kiag. 1 am glad to note, has decided that Americans are 
not to be admitted to the coronation, even tlio they may come 
arrayed in gorgeous vestments and ropes of pearls and dia¬ 
monds. The space in Westminster Abbey is limited. The pa¬ 
geant will be paid for by the British taxpayer, and until every 
taxpayer who may wish to view the ceremony finds a seat, there 
must bo no admittance for the represoatatives—male or female— 
of foreign sboddydoni. There is the more reason for insisting 
u|)oa this if it be true, us asserted, that some of those who claim 
a right to he piesent are offering to sell their tickets in New York 
to the highest bidder." 


Ahmikai. tX.WEV AsnURlxcE llENHV. > tierman newipApern 
inence to Prince Henrr'i deni«l that he Itatl written a letter of apotogry to 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


SOME ESSAYS ON AUTHORSHIP. 

PE.v ANT> INK. By BrAndcT TliirJ tUition, anJ en- 

UrKcd, Clolb, 5 X yS'in.. Try PP- Prtr*. It.JS. nrt. Chxrlex Scribner'x 
Snna. 

I N most cases the love of a bibliophile for first editions Is purely arti¬ 
ficial, and, since these books arc prized chlefiy fur their defects, 
wholly illogical. But in hcholding this third editiuii of Professor 
UatthewH's essays upon subjects related to authorship, it Is as a reason¬ 
ing being and not as a bihliomanuie that the reader i« moved to desire a 
copy of the first collection. The car. 
her essays are by far the best. The 
little paper, A Note on the Essay,” 
which has been added to justify the 
publisher's claim of an enlarged edl- 
tion, is particularly incanscquentinl. 

The essays are divided by their na. 
ture, tho not by their author, into two 
classes ; those which arc technical to 
the literary craft, and those which are 
lightly disGoursivo of authors, liter- 
aiy curiosities, etc. The first sort 
are what a writer himself should make 
a book of; the second, what his lit¬ 
erary executors should publish in re¬ 
sponse to public demand, and then 
only to anticipate eoilections even 
more haphozaid which may be made 
by the book pirates. 

It is true that the latter class of 
essays form most delectable maga- 
tine provender, chiefly lieeause of able selection of quoutions and per¬ 
sonalia ; yet such matter does not stand reprinting. When, in an essay 
such as “ Two Lstter-Day Lyrists.” Brandcr Matthews has introduced 
os to the charming poets. Frederick Locker and Austin Oobson, It surety 
is a greater compliment to the professor that we bold converse direct 
with Locker and Dobson thereafter than it is to ask him to repeat bis 
Introduction. 

Tho essays of Professor Matthews which, fur tlieir intrinsic merit, 
deserve preservation in bisik form are : "The Ktbics of Plagiarism,” 
••The True Theory of the Preface," "The Philosophy of the Short 
Story," ond "The Whole Duly of Critics." No ono beginning tho 
career of authorship can fail to profit by the metes and bounds which 
arc established in the first for the safety of the assimilative writer : the 
shrewd bints of the second as to the best way in which to steer the 
powerful yet cosily prompted critic ; the esHenlial difference shown In 
the third between the sketch and the short story (upon the discovery 
of which difference Professor Mallhcws rightly plumes himself): ami 
the Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers laid down in the last, which are. 
by the way, those according to which the present criticism has been 
constructed. 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF GOODNESS. 

TKI! MstIUHw ok Lai'V WAt.IOKlIfHST. Bv Frnneex Hodgson Burnett. 
Cloth, j X 7 ,»J m .. rn PP. Price, ♦.-v.. F. A. Stokes * Co. 

I T will not bo for its plot that The Methods of Lady VValdcrhurst ” 
will find many admirers. The plot is an old one, and one that 
kirs. Burnett has used before : the person raised unexpectedly to 
rank and fortune, who is plotted 
against by those who wish that for¬ 
tune for themselves. For this end 
Mrs. Burnett has introduced into her 
story a villainous heir to the title of 
Marquis of Walderhurst, bis Anglo- 
Indian wife, and her devoted tho mur¬ 
derous Ayah, a Spectral person who 
flits through the story on dark nights, 
clad in white, and in whom the reader 
finds it rather difficult to believe. 

When Emily Fox-Seton, heroine of 
••The Making of a Marchioness,” fin¬ 
ally becomes Lady Walderhurst, there 
arrives from India Lord Walder- 
burst's rascally cousin, Captain Os- 
bom. His wife manages to ingratiate 
herself in the graces of Lady Walder¬ 
hurst, whose husband is called away 
to Indus on an ImporUnt mission. mms. fkakcks h, evltNCTr. 

Soon after bis departure, Emily dis¬ 
covers that there is to be an heir to the title. The Osborns, whom she 
confides In, are furious, and, with the Ayah's aid, make various attempts 
on her life. She Is saved partly through the devotion of her maid end 
partly through the repentance of Hester Osborn. There ii nothing espe¬ 


cially new in att this, but It is told with Mrs. Barnett's usual charm. 
What raises the story to a high level is what might be called the sub¬ 
plot. which in fact is the real motif of the story : Emily kValder- 
hurst's heroic devotion to the commonplace man she married. It made 
little difference by what artificial means she was made to show this de¬ 
votion. or thiongh what trials Emily went. The Eelf.«acriace. the devo¬ 
tion, Is what rings true. Mrs, Burnett has a way of making one sym- 
pathixe with her book-people ; many will find Emily Walderbnrst tho 
best piece of character drawing she has yet accomplished. She Is the 
apotheosis of the commonplace and homely virtues, simple goodness, 
large sanity, gratilnde, raised to so high a point that we have a heroine 
of a great stamp In this woman of the " Mid-Victorian Era." To make 
a heroine simply good, to admit that she is stnpid and yet to Invest bar 
with a charm dependent on her very goodness and stupidity, is an un¬ 
usual piece of work. Emiiy Walderhurst stands ont among the subtle- 
minded heroines of the present day with tbeir tivrtuous characters. 
She stands out also among her companions in the book. Lord Wal- 
derhurst, Lady Mario, Dr. Worren, Jone Cupp and her mother, and 
Hester Osborn, are all good pieces of character drawing. They cor¬ 
respond to a cerutn claim of actors on the stage who do character work, 
who win our approval and applaose, but whose art is of the obvious 
sort that does not permit itself to be forgotten. Alee Osborn and the 
Ayah, however, have strayed from the world of melodrama. 

In the chapter before the last Mrs. Burnett aiulns her highest point 
It was a dangerous chapter to write, with every opportunity for slop- 
ping over. So simple and true is the tone that ono regrets all the 
more the last chapter where the loose ends are all caught up and tied 
together with a flourish. 


A WORK OF NOBLE SPIRIT. 

rui-TUBK ANO Rwbaimt. By Hugh Black. Cloth. 5«xSM In, 330 pp. 
Price, I..J0 net. Fleming H. Kevell Coinpeny, New York. 

T his volume is a discussion of the deeper problems of life by the 
Scotch elertprman. Dr. Black, the author of •• Friendship.” It is. 
os its title indicates, a conxideration of the two great ethical 
ideals, that of culture and that of self-sacrifice, the spirit of Hellenism 
and the spirit of Hebraism. In the 
Words of the author, ” This book is 
on attempt to do justice to both, to 
find a great reconciling thought which 
may combine both." 

As a contribution to tlie philosophy 
of ethics the work can not be re¬ 
garded as Important. I>r. Black's 
reconciling thought is that the two 
Ideals are really two sides of the 
Same shield; that self-restraint is the 
seeking of a higher self-development, 
and that the ideal of self-culture Is 
really an ideal of service. This Is 
true enough and worth saying, yet 
hardly suffieieni matter for a volume 
of three hundred and fifty pages. 

The anthor is not content with prov¬ 
ing that it is true ; ho feels the need 
of showing that it is orthodox. He "I-sck. 

wishes to demonstrate that this truth 

was known from the first days of Chrisiianlly, and constituted in fact 
the very essence of the system. He may find little difficulty in con¬ 
vincing bis modern readers, but we are not so certain that be would 
have found no difficulty with the early Christians. They would have 
been apt to maintain, we believe, that the ideal of culture is an Ideal of 
service only in so far os it helps other men to culture : and that the 
object of life is neither any man's culture nor all men's, but the casting 
out of sin and tho death of self. 

The strength of this book, however, is not In the keenness of Us 
logic, but in Us moral tone. It Is the work of a noble spirit, animated 
by a deep and sincere devotion to what is best; there is much in it that 
is beautiful, and it manifests on every page a love of the great books. 
It is unusual to find so much real and ^oad devotion to culture in com¬ 
bination with such earnest Christian piety; and we have no doubt that 
this book will be of assistance to many who are still in need of convic¬ 
tion upon the question at Issue, 


LEGENDS OF AN ABORIGINAL PEOPLE. 

ZL'KI Folk TaLM. By Frank llAmllton ('.ashing. Cloth, 6)^ XyK, iTtPp 
Illnstraled. Price, I3.50. G. I*. Pulnam's Sons. 

W HETHER or not scientific men are glad when a writer seems to 
interpret some manifextatiun of an aboriginal nation'xxpirit, at 
least the public ought to be glad—provided tho spirit is of in¬ 
terest. It ix possible that an anthropologist might uke exception to 
Mr. Frank Cushing's translations uf the folk-tales told to him by pnexts 
when he was living among the Zunl Indians- Mr. Cushing's accounts 
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of the Zunis have had already tn run the pintlet of Bcieutifie eriticism 
and have not come forth altogether unitcathcd. It is a curious fact, 
hiiwrevcr, that one of these criticisms is to the effect that Mr. Cushing's 
literary style is too elegant to represent accurately the life amnng the 
Indians. This is very likely : but. on the other bund, it is not always 
that your Indian narrator conveys the real spirit of his people's stories. 

There arc bad and good story .tellers 
among aboriginal peoples, even when 
the legends of tile tribe are banded 
down as traditions from one genera¬ 
tion of yarn.spinncTs to another, just 
as there are bad and good story-tellers 
in civilized life ; and to set down 
with stenographic accuracy the words 
which fall from the lips of some par¬ 
ticular old Indian squaw or priest is 
not necessarily to give to the world 
the best rendering of a legend. If 
Mr. Cushing has sufficient knowledge 
of tlie Zuni character to eke out one 
story with another without drawing 
on the while man's mode of thought, 
then he dues better service than the 
man who merely transcribes a tale as 

Whether Mr. Cushing ha.s inter, 
preted accurately the spirit of the 
Zuni story-teller but one or two white men who arc also writers are 
competent to judge. It may be that he has ennobled the loftier 
thoughts of the Zuni and eliminated the grosser ones. Whether he has 
or not is of interest mainly to etbnidogists. To the general public llie 
questhin is. Are tlicse Indian legends iDtercsting apart from their value 
as curios, and has Mr. Cushing presented them in an interesting man¬ 
ner? lliith these questions may be answered in the affirmative, Mr. 
Cushing has made his Indian stories about as attractive as Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin has made the old tales of Ireland and of Russia, or as Mr. Henry 
M. .‘iianley has made his folk-tales of Africa ; and every one knows that 
the American Indian's Imughiution Is vivid and picturesque. The first 
of Mr. Cushing'S tales—the fate of whose hero is not dissiniilur to that 
of (irpheus—has that rare quality that we are accustomed to associate 
with llans Christian Andersen's stories. There is an exalted beauty 
also about the second story, of the youth who loved an Kagle maiden, 
went astray in a passion for Death, and just failed to win the forgive- 
ness of his wife, who destroyed him. In the other stories there is much 
beauty, some brutality, and much that docs not give tlie reader a lofty 
opinion of the red man's honesty. Hut it is interesting to note tliat the 
nemesis theme is the basis of most of the tales. 


BUILDING A NEW FAITH. 

TllHornii .SI'IKM'I' 1I> KmtiI. «y Newman .Smvih. IMoth. s’J x In.. 
je» pp Prke. $1 jix Charles Scrilmer's Sons. New York. 

A WORTHY task yet awaiting completion for the Christian philos- 
opher.is to seize the materials of the evolutionary specialist and 
build from them the fundamentals of faith. Such a faith, that 
shall coincide with, and nut contra¬ 
dict, tile new order of Intellectual 
life that has arisen in the world, is 
certainly demandeit hy the heart- 
hunger of our modem civiliution. 

And It Is this kiud of faith toward 
which tins book leads. 

It is not Dr. Smyth's first contri¬ 
bution toward the final harmony of 
faith with science. This particu¬ 
lar work recalls his "Old Faiths in 
-New Light.” covering indeed, by a 
very different process. Some of the 
ground traversed In that earlier 

The subsiancc of this book con. 
siliutes the Lowell lectures dcliv. 
ereil in Hoston in iquu-iyji. They 
arc an attempt to set forth the in¬ 
telligent. moral, esthetic, and spiri¬ 
tual as(M!Ct and bearing of the evolu¬ 
tionary hioliigy. The argument Is masNvc and finely knit together. 
It begins sviih the modem view of the genetic unity of the cosmos, and 
deals with cviduiiuD as a progressive scif-rcvelatiun to mao, that lu- 
creascs with the increase of the percipient creation. The leading prop, 
osltlon that tt'vintii'H it a auJ mr/ewn/ /ror«r is worked out 

without much reference to ibe question of the point of its beginning. 
Where we come upon It, and along the midway path, where wc can 
observe it. it shows an idea " It is like a process of thought." This 


intelligent direction of the evolutionary process the author traces 
through the coordination of the functions and uses of the cell. In a 
chapter that miglit stand as a germ for a complete cytology. He shows 
that before there was any selection tliere was and must have been di¬ 
rection. In the constitutive structure of the cell lies the complete ac¬ 
count of whut it docs and becomes. The principle of the division of 
labor in natural processes begins in cytological processes. That these 
directive aspects of evolution arc intelligent is seen in their ordered 
character from the lowest pin-sical elements up to the higliest ratiimal 
products of man. Orderliness is In fact cisorderliness, in which all life 
fits together for mutual service. Bvfdution exhibits increasing vital 
values, its intelligent direction being further assured by us limits, such 
as the fixed properties of cells, and the mutual relations of service that 
one organism is bound to render to another. This increase of vital 
values IS the chief pri>of that evolution is also moral. The Infusoria are 
near to the zero point of moral possibility ns being capable only to a 
minimum degree of self-response to stimuli. Chemical reaction is be- 
low this zero. But the course of evolution has- been a steady increase 
of scnsitivcncs.s. and therefore of pleasure and bappluess. The utili¬ 
tarian tlicory of beauty in nature Is inadequate, the final account being 
that tlic beautiful Ls part of nature's intelligent coDStilutiun. The 
course of evolution has iilwax-s been with man In view. With him 
physical evolution comes to a holt, and, having exliaustcd itself on that 
plane, begins a new eoiirse on a higher. The (vtiva, individual man. 
lifts up into himself all the l<iwer universe, while he transcends It. 
White evolution up to this point ha.s held the individual contributory to 
the species, with man this iiiteni is reversed. Life now has all at slake 
Id the perfecting of the individual; in the " ciMitinnancc of the person ' 
I'his conclusion furnishes some basis fora belief in personal immortal¬ 
ity, where evolution, that always tends to complete itself, shall ac¬ 
complish the individual destiny in higher environment. 

A convenient index and copious foot-notes add to the value of the 
work for those who might wish to follow out the author's biological 
hints fur themselves. 


A KNIGHT OF THE ROAD. 

At L.SROE. Hv K. W. IlurounK Cloth, j s sjj in., j6Z pj>. |•ns•e. $1.50. 
Charles .Sci iburl's buns. New York. 

N OTHIKCi connnends an unread book more than a favorable re¬ 
gard for the author. Mr. Hiiraung has invented one " Raffles." 
a delightful burglar to whom ICnglaiul and America have thr>>wit 
open their doors. He was so entertaining in "The Amateur Cracks¬ 
man " that, altho he seemed to have met his finish in that chronicle, be 
had to be revived for more deeds of astute larceny. 

In thLs latest novel, "At Large," Mr. Hiirnung takes a breezier 
type of robber, the fiHitpud. •' Sundown,” the Australian bushranger, 
isn worthy successor to Dick Tur. 
pin. and to that "perfect gentle- 
maD,” of the King's Highway, 

Claude Duval. A young Knglish- 
man who hud gone to Australia to 
" moke his pile " so that he may wed 
thcgirlat home that heloves. meets 
Sundown, who robs him of alt that 
he has in the world. Thedespairof 
the poor lad makes his despoiler do 
one of those bookish acts of gener¬ 
osity which beseem the truly daxli- 
ing types of his class—he rctnms 
the money to his victim. 

This IS all of Australia and bush- 
ranging there is. for In the next 
chapter, tour years later, Dick Kd- 
llionMiine sails back to" Merry ICng- 
land " with enough to get marrieil 
on. Then the trouble begins. Of 
course, in a detective story, the 
kindly critic must not dull the keen edge of a reader's enjoyment by 
revealing the plot. But the very title insinuates that "Sundown” has 
a leading rfde. He is very much " -At Large '* in England, and the debt 
of gratitude Dick owes him for sparing money which was the nest-egg 
of his fortune Is repaid in a singular way. 

There is plenty of excitement, and p-j«tic justice in the end. Sun¬ 
down IS like Longfellow's little girl in that be Is " very bad.” on his 
professluiiul side, and pretty good when the human strain in him is 
moved to action, lie is not up, however, to the fascinating Raffles. 

it is a gimd book of its kind—the kind being that which you take as 
}s>u do your luncheon, not looking for much and not exacting the ehci's 
noblest efforts. 


cided up"0, and will lake Ihe form ol a meOallioo.cTypt. designed by 
lieorge J. Frampton, in bl Pnul's Cathedral. London. The plan to erect a 

also Ijeell successful, nod will be cal fled inio effect In Ihe near fn'.ure. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 

Aubrey de Vere. 

(Born, January to, 1S14 ; Died. January sn, ton.) 

In the far romantic morning wherethe giant barda 

Ringed with dew and light and muftic. atrurk their 
lyrea In golden weather, 

Came a child and *tood betide them, gated ador> 

Hotbed bit little heart in worship of a lace SO 
bland and wite. 

They are gono, Ihoae gods and Kiant*. canght 
Elljabdike to glory. 

And their triumph* and Ihelr sorrow* are a part 
of nagUnd's alory ; 

Year* and year* aguthey vaolihed ; hut the child. 
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We Would Give $50,000 Cash 

it the people of the Tnited States could in some way be made to realize that 
the greatest offer that has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will 
be made, is embodied in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with 
all city improvements for $480—b^ause if the situation were actually under- 
stCK>d by eveiy person in the countr)' there would not be one single foot of 
property left twenty four hours after this knowledge was brought to their 
attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $560 which are intrinsically worth $20,600 
if you will take into consideration the three elements which have gone to make 
up values in New York City outside of fashionable districts:—distance from 
the center, transportation facilities, rate of fare. 

The difference ;s, the $26,060 lot had transportation to it several years ago, 
and now is surrounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,600 
apiece, while our land, which has only now just secured this improvement and 
transportation, must wait until the people realize that these have been secured, 
and until the solidly built portions (now so comparatively close to us) have 
reached and enwloped us, and actually brought the values where they right¬ 
fully belong. 

UluMfatlaa*: Lot an mreer i.<.th SmM and Thlnl Am>ue, New York Cy. wonh la lUi, 

•oM fa •prfaijc of iqoi lor frojm Hmrjr L««S» Mvrrto. Hit told lllor |i|$ la iSsj 

Loi on Soih Stre«l. oppotitc CtatnJ Pirk, told la 6S(o for ^500. la 6901 brought a price thattboorod aa 
locrtato of every bo dayi from i8)o la 1901. (Authority. Real Catate Edaiar New Yark Sun.) 



This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is dcstin<Nl to 
grow. As surely as equal transportation makes equal values, so surely will 
this lot be worth as much relatively as the lot in upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will try to prove it if 
you will send us your name and address. Is it not worth your while? We 
ask nothing of you except a letter or a postal. If we were sure you were in 
g(x>d earnest wc would far rather say, send us your name and we will send 
you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, but if you 
will let us put the matter before you we will in some way prove that our propo¬ 
sition is a sound one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 

Wliat we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every 
statement wc make is incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain 
that we can do business together. 

We sell a $486 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life in¬ 
surance, a guaranteed increase of 20^ in one yc.Tr, a free round-trip to New 
York (east of Chicago, or a like distance), all improvements, your money back 
with 6 interest if not found as represented. What more can we do? Now, 
will you send us your name ? 

Wood, Harmon, dv Co., 

Department M 4, 257 Broadway. New York. 
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Theiri weieTniCM heari] like h«Tp»ftl>nv* the eon- 
Kreickted Ihunder ■. 

Hl», » liemblinir hvmn to beiiat}-<ur« brekthof 
whispered wonder ; 

When the world's tongue spoke his vanished ; hut 
below the turmoil rolled 

Frugments of romantic rnpture, echoes of the «g« 

He was thy and bnckwnrd-gasinK. hut his noise¬ 
less soul was tender. 

When he sang, the birds sang louder, for hisac- 

Kevcr hushed a morning cushat, never scared n 
eunnine deer. 

Now the last nf all who communed with the 
mighty men has perished i 

He la part of that eternity ho prophesied and 

Now the child, Ihe whlaperer passes; now extrein. 

Bhuta the pure memorial vntume. turns the long 
and slainlesa page. 

Where some westward-hurrying river |o the I 
bright Atlantic dashes, 

In some faint enchanted Celtic woodland lay this 
poet's sshes, I 

That the sonle of those old masters whom Ihe 
clans of song hold dear 

May return to hover nightly o'er the grave oi 
their Ue Veie. 

—In I'^'rinighlly Kn-ittc. 


Good Night—Good Day. 

By klAHHIOh WILCOX. 

I 

Good Night hath filled her cup with white 
Star-sparkling wine 

O'erbrimnied our valley with moonlight— 
Vnur cup and mine. 

It is the dreamful wine of sleep : 

Hrink of it, my Delight, driuk deep. 
Good,iilght! 

If 

Now fade Night (aucies, whiteaud gray. 

In eunlil blue. 

All that Night gave Day lakes awsy— 

Takes me from you. 

Too fsr from us the muiulng sky i 
‘Goix] Day " you scarce will say t as {, 

—In February ircAao 'x UagtuHt. 


The Secret. 

By PRasK Dempster SHERMatt. 

Snflly the tittle wind goes by, 

A whisper,—nothing more; 

Some message from Ihearute sky 
Brought down to earth's green door. 
Fragrant and fresh the wnnder-word, 

Rut what It means, who knnwsi 
Only the bulterlly, the bird. 

The leaf, the grass, and rose. 

Theirs the divine felicity,— 

The gilt of wisdom rsre,— 

The melody, the mystery. 

The secret of the elr. 

—In February Frank Lnlir's /t>/a/ur Monthly. 
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Memory Training 


New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting the 

yafHArif niaAAirorofI hw an lAfUana CliiilAnI DhaIma** 

MviHOij UiSCOVBiBD Dj Sn 111018118 vTUOBnl'DUSIflBSS 


I by All, Pottttstd by St Ftw, i Good Rtliablo Mtfflory b 
tbt Kty to Sueotts. Anywhtrt, Evtrywhtrt tht Ptrson 
Hiving tht Btst Mtmory Rittt to tht Top. 
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FRIED ONIONS 

Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 

II tea mattn'alhtalorrlJuuNapolmawaiaanur- 
mand, an Inonllaale loTcr of tha good ttilagi of ibe 
taUe, and lilatorr fuither raoorda that his faTotili* 
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« artlda of | 

food.In fact has manjr msdlclnal qiiaUtieaof ▼aloe, 
but It would be dlfflcult to find a more hidigtattble 
artlcie than fried ookMia, and to many people they 
are simply poison, but the onion docs not stand ahwe 
hi this rnip^ Any article of food that la not thor- 
oUKhly digested beoomra a anircn of dleeaae and dis¬ 
comfort whatbrr It he fried onions or beefsteak. 

Tlie reaaon wby any wholennoie food la not prompt¬ 
ly digested Is becauae Ihe stomach lac' 
portaut dnneet of digestion, 
peptone, otbrn are deficient In gasirlo 
others lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing neceenary to do In any case of poor 
digestion la to supply thoee elenenta of digeetlon 


thoroughly and safely as Stuart's Dyspepals Tableta 
Dr. Klehardson In writing a thesis on tnntinrnt of i 
dyspepsia and Indigestion, chwes his remarks by say. I 
Ing, ” for thoae suffering from add dyspepcia, ^own 
by nour. watery risings, or for flatulent dyspepsU ' 
aboern by gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and j 
dlfflcnlt breathing, as well as for all other forma of 
stomach trouble, tba sefeat trentment Is to take one 
or two of Stuart'a Dyspepala Tableta aftar each 

ful drugs, but are oompoeed of ealuabis dlgestlees, 
la tha food eaten. I nerer 


played for the purpose of test Inc s new and I 

-Ifant line of play Invented by D. Martines, I 

of Pbiladelphla. I 

had always heretofore replied »Kt—Kt t, | 
Martines'a anslrsts contlnnes with 6 Kt f 
^ -Scrilicmg the Obeen's Kook; obtaining, 
apparently, an overwbdining attaek. Stelnits' 
appeara to have anticipated that Hlack Intended 
•pringing a surprise, and so replied 6 Q—Q t, a 
move before jiiayed by him, ^and y|,hum, in ^ 

a mistake, as tba move had been aiirgested in a 
abort analysis published by Pierce in Knglsnd ten 
years prevlonsi v, and adopted by Shipley In a cor. 
reapondence game with W. A. Brown, of Canada, 
nearly five yeara prior to this game. ' 


Ml 


Ki,. 

f Kt-Q s CutUm. 

*84> far the KnranO wai familiar to Black, but 
now Hteioitz iotrodacea a Une of attack typical of 
hti peculiar anO loblle ityle : 

iiP-B} P-O} 

itQ-Ki Kl-^Kltq 

SjESi’Jj H-iBii^s 

I, P-O K , p-K B j 

itPs> PsP 

IT Q-R 4 P-f} 4 

‘And Stelnits scaled btamove. This move was 
afterward opened and found to be il P a P. aa 
Black bad antldpaied. Tha gama Is a cnrlona 
atudr, Black Intenda sacrificing the eachanga by 
K s P, and whila this will leava White with Ihe 
stronger force tba win iaqnesiiooable. Certainly, 
however, the old champion, in tbia bia final game, , 
fnlly held hit own against even the moat modern I 
'"til of attack.’ ' 

From the Meate Carlo Toomej. 

PitdaauBV Wisa ay a ‘Pi.tKK." 

Uueso’a Gambit Declined. 


wh\t€. 

1 k 7^‘ R , B 3 

J Ic'AVt P^B, 

jP-lfi Kt-B, 
i p-yTi , P so p 
yKPaP PsP 


r B-Kl J Q-Kt J 


HLSCKTilU rtLL»M;«Ve 


TASTES UKB 

so everybody says. It makes 
children healthy, chubby and 
strong. For breakfast, dinner or 
supper it is liked by all classes, 
young and old, because of 


Tkcvntisiy ef ways M 


It is easy of digestion, easy to 
cook and makes the task of pleas¬ 
ing an epicure easy also. As a 
breakfast food, pudding cereal, 
pancake or muffin flour, it is un¬ 
surpassed. Try it. 


Tha Pranklln Mllla Oo.. Lookport, N. Y. 


ijB-B, P-Kij 
I, Q-K I R-Q iq 

t; B I B Kli B 
il B I Kt R I B 

>1 p-K Ki 4 Ki-Q J 
' P-QKtjKisQ 
Reiigiu. 

BatuJAST Game. 


H^ aymoHd Kl blicomb’s 

TOU/IS AMO TICKETS EKERrWHERE 


nnhanle medicina a 


I P-K 4 P-K, 

iKl.P Kl-QB, 

, K Kt-B , B-K 4 
oB-V, Kt-B, 

y (a) Kt-^kt , 

i.P. Kti P KRa 

II P-K Bj P-R, 
ij Kl-K 4 Ki—O I 
M B-Ralbl P-R Kl 4 
IS Kl I Kt PiB 
i«Ki-Ks KR-Kliq 
,tP-KR,(c» P-KBj 
il Ki-B atd) Q-O 4 
loQ R-QiqOulTa 


13 Kt—kt 4 Q R~Kt M| 

14 K<K Kttq P-K H 4 
K»(Kt 4>— B—Kt 6 

UKn^Kti K-Riq 
tyKl (Kill-Q-Kt 4 

fl P-^ 4 R-K B , 
mP-B, B-04 
)oP-R« B-K I 
11 K-Ktiq B-Q, 

' RMlgBA 


I Low Priced Trips to California 


Our ■pedd mhii leiviag New York. Bmlcn, 
PhlUdelpliu and Oilcaeo And Mhcr eirtem dlie* 
April 11, II, June a.oficr oouiuil oppanunitie* to 
“ " It grenly redaced ri 


Tlie 01 


il Denver. ManiUm 


6(» 


-71 ?r "T* <«l™pe|i«la I » Ivi-B t R-kV t 

Alilch Htuart a Tableta would not reach,'' I 

Owap cathAnle mmUctiieii claiming to euro dy *-1 AWri iy Emit Ktmmy im The Kvrtk Am*rie»n 
pepiia and Indlgealioa can liave no rffect whatever . mUtlelykii. 

In actively digvating the food, and to caU nny i-....r 

--ladlgemloo hi a mia- (a> P-B j wan in order; the tern-play enablea 


aad the Cirdea of Ihe Cod*, ih. Royal Gorge by 
daybgiM, Oleaeood Sprinei, Sab l-ike City. elc. 
ThcVoeeailleVAlleyiiiniiiaaal. Therelaactoicc 
of rclam rOAIn, Indudtng the Grand Caaun of 
the Cnlondo, the YellowiiMie Park. Caaadiio 
Rodda, etc. Tbe aclicdBlca have bean anangad 
whh (pedal rehvence to piwmg through the hi. 
IwaHhig Kcnery by dayUghtT^Ue thaae liiura 
hivt hem arranged for the acmiainodatlon ef the 
Fcderiiion ol Women'i Clabs, they an aqoally 
available for their frieiide aad olhtra. 

OIROULARS ON APPLICATION 

ulnine brial mulinea of Iowa throughout the 
allpiru of the world; 


Unhad Slaiei, Europe, 
alao TraveUeri' Coudeneed Gaide, explahung 
fadSlIae lor fumbhiag railroad and ileanii 



Kl—O kt 5, followed by 
‘lile K B. 

IL-Kl e might have 


ding of the K P. yet it waajperh 
the leit.pUy, which enablea Black 
r'a-aide attack. 


..d ovmlnallT by Q R-Q a 

,or^—K Tj^neema more promiHing: ih 

(d) Q—Kt S rh. followed by Kt Q - ch, woul 
hardir he aatiilactory, on accoDDt ol K B *q an 
',K—Kt a. Similarly Kl Kc 4 coul I not t 

’ I played, on account of P—K B 4. 

1 I <e» Overlooking Ihe brillCant repiv. The ca; 
turlng of the Pawn provei diuelrune. for it opec 

8 A CH 0 E R S B RO8.1 l-iT”"' " » 


bliruveportg LoaltlAi 


PriM. SS. 


SAVE V'OO SO< 

IIOY*. aU itusliPto.il tFppwrtUTN.-* 


TH.'yn'r'i 


Baodert of Tns LrruuRT Dioiar ai 


MY MAID’S 


MANICURING MANUAL IV.'.Tr.'i'Tn* 

’••n'ciiHo*—fnmc'fr comp»ek««*lvp; showHn* ho^ )ro«i 
med. i^unu lUM. worrr. and maaef bf doinit four o«n nuni. 
corniga Fim cditaoo, coimlcte, lo cents t copr—ooio or 
-1. elay. Be« * 11.^1 Bruaduny, New York 


Sen d No Money 

k •^ao^’umXSfmE 



j he» IaeataiarWBtehOe.*|^(taiM£^Vldg.Ohi<^ 


”r"e®i!?r:*n*.'e‘*‘l Thompsoii’s Eyi Watir 

I wrIUng to adeerUacfn 
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DEAF 


ARE 
YOU 

Tlie >Iorloy Knr>4lriim make* np for 
all ddiciendcs ot the impaired natoral ear. 
Kntirely different from any other device. No 
drag*. No wire, rubber, metal nor Rlau. I n- 
vlnlble, coiitfortable, sale, Atfj iLstvd 
by any ttite. 

/>r m// ieiu/wf 

If yturt dottn't htvt lJUm, vriU ftr keoitri, 
FREE. 

THE MORLEV CO.MPANV, Dept. R. 
19 South 16Ui Street, - PhlUdelphU 


the orieliial color of lb* bale 
i»«l. Parrir rmoUbU. lie 


Mrs. Potter’s 

WALNUT JUICE 

HAIR 

Stain 

Tbl« cUlo iirodocM biMin* 
Uf ul. rtrli •liAdM «f' 


MAlfCff NUMBER NOW READY 

The Homiletic Review 

Some Helpful aud Inilructive Article* I 

PrrMat natjr at th* Cbarrh Tnaardt Our 
Spanah'SpaskInjr IXpaadanclM. Kr Roturt ' 
Siiun MuArtliuf, Puiiii ul t:4l<aiy IVi|itlu Oiaith, 

N.wV«kai». 

DMOur Lard't Prtacblni Draw tbt Mattr»? 


TbaDmnliiant Forcaal thtTwmliath Caa* 
tury t CammardallMii ar Kvanfrlam ? Iiy 
Kcr. Rubcft Butaill, Mf<ra|>iJ>iAU T«ii|>l<, New 
Vurk aiy. 


Ilaolt Hrlpiul to Pfcaclxn. K< 




Prka, *D ceaU per copy 

FUNK A WAQNAUS CO, Pub*, New York 


--_ - uf SaoI '• iHib- 

•4 by Paok & WrcnalU C'-fOpAny, New York, la 
lal the laaat realUtkand vIvM Interpret*, 
.„*f al tb* pa**a(c* are are wow tladylnc In 
tka lateraatlonal Lenaan Sarics. iPric* ul " W 


' Tk/a bool; ra n/mot/ 1 itc a mricr /rm 
—Ckieap* Jimnuil, 

KtKics 
Macrriacge 

By H, S. POMEROV, M.D. 

WbUa It ha vary dalicale topic. Iheauthnr livni* 
It with tba ntmiwt propriety Tlie^<“—■ 



Rhine's brigh'fly in'&Wouse' when^ 
a^bolishes dirh bul*“Dirh 
ofid despwr arc close of kin7-Try II:* in 
your next* housc-cleokning'l^Sfii^ii^a 

Baadar* ot Tea LtraaaaT DMorr ar* aiked to m 


A STRONG 
NEW PHILOSOPHY 

3Vo Booit far .Ifcn ««</ Wnmm of to-da\ 
ir*« f’uii Think and .trf. 

By CHARLES FERGUSON 

** He probe* a* deep aa Carlyle, uml aniltee will 
UwMrenittburKuaklii.*'—naatoH rmiaaertpt. 

la TShe R^eligion 
Democracy 

Foundation i>riiicip!tn for men of the 
modem npirit. 

•*ll h a neat book It dearly belonm. ai 
few banka la a eeuiurr. to Ute nmplietk) lib 
lur* or ib« world."—i'Alffp S, .ITwrom, lt.lt. 

Thia hook hrinn ut face to farai with Ibe Id,... 
loward wfairta ueiDocraey baa been Kroptec 

tbruuicb the aw*. It makw plain the - 

Uuna io wbl^ th* Indirldnal mai 
wliti the UDireraal—tlia auheraal iliric 
raraal human, amt ibe iinlretaatl inaler 
piM (or the atrennooa lit* ; l,.r the nppropala. 
tlon bihI llm lue of tuamal In man amt Uie real In 
aamre for the a4.x.xinipll»liinent nl ninn'a lilK-hdaau 
Uny. Tlie nulbor beUerer - -—^ 


It la a plea foi _ . _ _ 

Ideal urer Iba Irmiioual and (alal etemeuta of 
the world. 

Tlia book I* freab. Interewllng. ailmnlatina. It 
mnat ba rand to ba undrratooU. 

-nl, 1 

’ Sartor licwari I 
“ It baa ilyle. Inalybt. hlyli arriotmtaan anirltual 
lauakai. It la* aiwat book." jrdadn Jfarbbaiwt. 
iiaie, Ctotb. Price, li.oa, poat-pald 

II. ^he Affirma¬ 
tive Intellect 

For the two clowes of men who 
wage the real biittlcs of history. 

1 1 POSITIVE 

' The man nf affirmative and eraallve Intel, 
t. wbn ar* domlnalad by tb* Ideal— never 
■ a moment tbaminninc the heart '* datir* and 
I Inner law of humanity." 

II I NEOAHVE 

'The man of necmlv* and paaalv* lolellect, 
lo art cowad by tb* appearance nftbinc* and 
proatraled lo ao etarnal law.'' 

Tb# Mraaaco In tbla nook come* with rinp 
IK lunelobmlilbeaerlaanM. Ii la exIillarallnK 
..Dd aympalhello to tha otw. It challenKraaiMi 
laaplR* tba other. \ 

II la full of brilliant aeotem-va. ahnrp and In- 
re aa a lafnpere.1 bliule that pricka one P.lo 
tbliikliiK."-f *rt»M..a iHitiH^nrrr, Sew York. 

" II It lb* pmdiid of a mlniat aod Independreit 
mind- ’’—tUmlmn Jmantul, 

■a, Clnth. Price, poc.. net. Peatice. yc. 

FUNK k WAQNAUS COMPANY, Pab*.. N. Y, 


SeruHtan MrpmbUrttm, Hcramon, Pa.! •• Aa 
Iba ivadiv ptwada, be will be mum and mat* 
won, aad before the b(«k h bUd down be will bo 
lewly to Uke ^ place of publl.lwra and critiri In 
cuumeudluK the wituI to a w ider clrtie of reader*." 

PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

By Marguerite Bryant 
A ftirring tale of love and military adren- 
tureln a mythical kingdom of tbeold world. 

narf Jfraaeiaryrr. CtnrlnaatL Olilo; 
)f III* euiey la w<md«rfnl|y brijthl and 
•. ? eharaeler*. IbooKb few. am of hlxb 
garilly and finely portmyed. and tb* rianumr of 
toSwTSl^ »*ria on Uie atory (mm lb* Oral Uo* 

IV4ee,g/.tO, net. Paatepe, IP eaafa 
FUNK* WA6MLLS COMPANY. Paka, NEW YONK 


m th* pobUokUoN wbao writinf lo •dvertiNn. 

















































Good Work 

T Fo«m 1 Makes Marveloua Changca 


Providence is sometimes credited with directing tbe 
footstefiii by so simple a way as the reading ot a food 
advertisement. 

A lady oat in Shdbina. Mo., says: “About two 
years ago I was comiwlled to retire from my school 
leaching because I was completely broken down with 
nervous prostration. 

” I suffered agony in my back. My hands and feel 
would swell up nights. 1 was in a dreadfully nervou.s 
condition, irritable, with a dull heavy headache con¬ 
tinually, had no appetite and could not digest anytliing 
if I tried. 1 was unable to rememlrer what I read and 
was, of course, unfit for my work. 

Some said I had consumption, others said dropsy. 
One day, as if by providence, 1 read the testimonial 
of a laily whose symptoms were much the same as 
mine, and she told of how Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food 
had cured her, so I concluded to try it. 

" I left off the old fashioned bieakfasi and began 
with Grape-Nuts, a little fruit and a cup of Postum 
Food Coffee. That was 8 inontlit ago and I have 
steadily improved in both body and mind. Grape.Nuis 
Breakfast Food has done more for me than all the 
medicine I have ever taken, and I am now wdl again 
and able to return once more to my school duties and 
able to do anything necessary in my work. 

“.My mind is clearer and my body stronger than 
ever Wore. Ilease do not puldish my name.” Name 
given by Postum Co., liatUc Creek, Mich. 


iiffi 

Rh 


began with the 
Kemingtonp 
and the 

m 

MINGTdN 

stands to-day 
for all that is 1 

best in 

MODEL bo. 1 



lYPEWRjTIIg 

WVCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

Vtl // I'pcvtw Co«|an,) 

'If 327 BKOADWAV, NEW VOKK. 



T^ aywowd $f lU hltcoMb^s 

TOWS MD VCKETS ETERTWHEOE 

ITALY , Swiliertand, Ausltia, Bavarb, the Tyrol, 
ItaUan Lakes, Southern France, Paris and Eng¬ 
land, leaving New York .March iplh. 

BRITISH ISLES, LmiJon. the Shakesfware 
Country, Engltsh, Scotch, and frish Lakes, Glas¬ 
gow, Edinburgh, Dublin, elc., leaving New 
York June yJ and July tsi. 

NORWAY and the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
the North Cape, elc. (including vtsil to London 
during the Coronation services}, leaving New 
York June t7th. 

SWITZERLAND ai.d ils Grand Alpine 
Scenery, tfie iLalun Lakes, lloibnd, Belgium, 
France .ind Rural England, leaving New York 
June 17th. 

CENTRAL EUROPE, including North- 
eni Germany, Ausirb-Hungary, Northern Italy, 
Swilacriand, Germany, the Rhine, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, and England, leaving New York July tsL 
Circular* on Application 


SEVENIT CENTURIES OF HISTORY 
MADE INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 

The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 

Compiled by Charles E. Little 

Ctmfibr rf " HitUn jl l-ifUi,” " Biilitml Lirklt 
iiuU~Ufkf;'tu ,tu. 

All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the notable events of universal history from 
earliest times down to the present. Each 
event is brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest 

Hrm. TIumot B. Kttdt /uHim McCartkf, Eu 
"K xtn n><uM< volunt, M.P ; “ Of the ufmait r>fu. 
vvrjr wvli WTUftU.” - 

J*kn t,.U 
Si. Paul; "AuKxtoiu 
wuck." 

Lirjc Svo, 1,461 Pigc. Cloth, fio ( Sheep, S11.50; 
Hetr .Morocco, ; Full .Mococco, fill. SoU by 

FUNK* WACSALLSCO-MPANy, PuU., New York 


Bouden of Tai LtTUuuv Ifium uw ouked to mostioo tbe puMkaUtuu wheo writiug to udrertiam. 
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XHB LITEftARV DIGBST 


TKe Bible bls LitersLture. 

The Temple Bible 

in 26 volumes 4x5 inches ^ 

XTACH book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and 
^ notes by a scholar who has made it his special study. Each book 

spiece by a famous 



English artist of a painting by one of the old masters 
NOW READY-Oenesis; Exodus; St. 


Lost Time is Lost Life. 


P«Vol. jSm^.^®h”VcentsneE 

Pablishcrs-J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY-Philaddphia 


theMUECCE 
SYSTEM OF EXERCISE 


Christian Cleanliness 



NEW IDEAS EVERY YEAR 



isMontanaGoOperatiyeRancliGo. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 



” Rs.* JSSiSr.ivs-iiiu :ssr 
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Attend to 
Your 

Shopping*? 


SBB THAT CI-IF >7 


Your Fortune Told Free 

BY THE ZODIAC. 

> ittm nf stmua. g 


»te. Atoid iimifflitir pu-kolr. In 
UrliliiKMirmil Icticn. bntjuu.ru— , 
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The Pocket Balzac 



d «h« iibriry 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

Publishers_BOSTON, MASS. 


MAHHEW ARNOLD’S 

COMPLETE 

Essays in Criticism 

$1.50 ^ 

(Nmr before pnbllebed lc» Uuui fj.oo In cMh) 
Send for circular of our “ Libnur of Greal 
Eejuiywl#.’’ 


;b., rai 
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Reader* of Tbi LiraBnaT 


HALF PRiCE 
To Digest Readers 
On Remaining Sets 


A Rare Opportunrty 
Open for a few who are 
interested in Religion, 
History or Art 


While they last 
Sent on Approval 
to Digest Readers 


16 Years’ 
Effort by 


10 YEARR spsktimthe holy_ 

1=-ARTIST BEEKINO THE TRUTH. 


4 YEARS- 


2 YEARS printing and binding, every detail 
= -i- *~ *^ * * *-> UNOEH the ARTIST'S supervision. 


-■''"“""'All Com- 
blnlOE 
To Make 


THE MASTER WORK OF MASTER MI^DS 

TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Is the most beautiful. Instructive, and valuable publishing achievement the 
world has seen; It Is a revelation In art, an education 
in history, an Inspiration In religion 


The Only Work of ila 
Kind in Existence 
The 500 beautiful 
illustrations, 138 in col* 
ors, depicting every in¬ 
cident in the life of our 
Saviour, help you to re¬ 
alize, as never before, the re¬ 
ligious and social customs of 
1900 years ago. The exqui¬ 
site blending of colors, group¬ 
ing of figures, and masterly 
portrayal of architecture, cos¬ 
tume, and landscape make it 
a veritable art gallery, to be 
viewed and studied at all 
times by the artist, historian, 
or Bible student Placed iq 
the hands of the children, the 
f.Tmous characters in the 
Gospel Story become real 
persons to know and love and 
talk about. 
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nity of securing facsimilies 
of the originals was quickly 
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How Shall We Improve 
Social Conditions? 

Never before was there greater 
interest in all important social 
problems. All the light of expert 
research is now needed. Here arc 
some useful books for students of 
Sociology, Political Economy, Coin¬ 
age, Economics, Trusts, Regulation 
of the Saloon, etc. 


M; StiMp, SS.SO; Half Mofoo»,t12i Morooee, 
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LUD.. Praa. ef 
CrduaiMan University. 

Profeaaor Wilkinson haa laid the world of 
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David S. Jordaa, LL.D.. PraaldMt 
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MAKERS OF 
HAPPYHOMES 


Pncltcal guMta wboM cmomIi llglit tli* 
way toward tha hlgbaat tdaala of Waauw 
koad, Marrlaga and Sttcsaaatat Hamaaklof. 


The Integrity of the 
Marriage Bond 

" Almost files a Tcnce {rom besvsn,'* it 
the way a critic characterizea “ Tbs Ethica 
of Marriage,” by H, S. Pomeroy, M.D. It 
deals with all vital qoestloBS of married 
life. It is an earnest help toward the in¬ 
tegrity, purity, and happiness of married 
life. lamo. doth, li.oo 

★ ★ ★ 

Motherly Wisdom 
For Every Daughter 

“Every sensible mother will wish to 
placs this book in her daughter^ hands,” 
Is the way Tht Seketi Jmtmal speaks of 
Maiy J. Stndln's “ What Our Girls Ought 
to Know.” The author's talks include 
almost every subject of importance to a 
girl’s life. lamo, doth, Si.oo 

★ ★ ★ 

The Highest Ideals 
Of True Motherhood 

” At the close of the first chapter I was 
ready to pronounce It as beautiful in dic¬ 
tion as in appearance^ and at the dose of 
the second chapter I was smiling through 
my tears,” writa Mrs. Clinton Smith of 
the W.C.T. U.,of“Tme Motherhood" 
by James C. Femaid. 

lamo, lentherette. 6 o ctSi 

★ ★ ★ 

Self Help for 
All Young Women 

"Crowded with wise ooumels,” sava 
Frances Power Cobbe of Frances Willard's 
" How to Win," a book of heart-to-heart 
talks to girls by one srho knew and loved 
them so well. IJIDO, doth, li.oo 

Another book dealing with the practical 
aide of a girl's life is Grace H. Dodge's 
"A Bundle of I-etters to Busy Girls.” 

Cloth, 50 cts.; gift edlUon, 75 etc. 

★ ★ ★ 


SMt Postpaid to inj Address on Receipt of Prica 


Shakespeare Club 
Closing! 

To obtain a set of the New International Shakespeare at half-price 
you must be prompt. Of the sets allotted to the Half-Price Shake¬ 
speare Club there is only a small number remaining unsold and it is 
certain that they will be di.sposed of in a short time. When they are 
sold there will be no more sets at our disposal for introductory 
purposes and the price will positively be advanced. The coupon in 
this advertisement, if cut out and mailed in time, will bring a set to 
you for examination, express prepaid, and $1.00 a month will keep it. 
No student or lover of Shakespeare should let this opportunity pass. 


— r- - TEw E- T-r ^ 

-T' -F F -; -1 


Sell li U Haediome VitoBei. 7M0 h|ci- SIxe »f Vilamei, 8 x fij l•cbt• 

The New International Edition 

This edition of Shakespeare startds based on three centuries of searching criticism. It 
indicates the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholarship. It contains the famous Cam¬ 
bridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To this text 
have been added Prefaces ; copious Critical Coramenta taken from the works of great 
Shakespearean scholars ; full Qloasarles defining every difficult word ; Explanatory 
and Critical Notea, which ihake dear every obscure passage. There arc over 200 
IIIttBtratloiM, many of them being full-page dironaatlc platea in colors and photo¬ 
gravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Life of 5liakespenre 
by Dr. Israd Gdlancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare's genius by Walter Bagehot, 
Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare's Works are given complete, 
induding the Sonnets and Poems. The volumes are elegantly bound in doth or 
half-leather, stamped in gold. A set la a complete Shakespearean library. 

Entire Set^ Sent on Approval 

We are so confident that this edition will please the most exading buyer that we > 
ve willing to send complete sets for examination. But prompt atklon Is / 
necessary if you wish to obtain a set before the advance in price. At the / 
present prices a set of this edition is a rare book bargain. The special y 
prices are $22.f)0 for a set in half-leather, and $18.00 for a X 
set In cloth—about one-half the regular subscription prices. You / The 
may pay in Httle payments of $1.00 a month. The Coupon will / Uilversity 
bring you a set for examination (express prepaid by us), / Society 
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A BACHELOR. GIRL’S STORY 

Boston Daily Advertiser: It might very properly have been termed confenaioiui 
of a literary woman. And they are very entertaining revelaliona, written in an intimate 
convervalional ityle with the grace of a true raconteur and much wbimeical humor. 

UNDER MY OWN ROOF 

By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 

A utkar 0/ '• Tkt D001H CirA." “ WtHwvgr He. 

T his » a charming stor)’ of a newspaper woman who gave up the horror of 
boarding-house existence in the city and built for herself a cozy rural home. 
Her experiences in selecting the plans, arranging all the details of the house and 
tending the garden are so delightfully told Uiat the reader cannot help but share 
her joys, feel the comfort of sunny window seats, and enjoy the fragrance of the 
old-fashioned flower garden. An old love is renewed in the new home, and there 
are many sweet bits of heart Interest to entertain the reader. With four half-tone 
illustrations by Harrie F. Stoner and detail plans of “ Red Roof.” Ornamental 
cover. Price $1.00 net Postage 13 cents. 

Buffalo News: The *tyle i* bright, and the humor genial and perscasive. 


Milwaukee Sentinel: Bachelor girli who go out Into the 1 maids who have a vocation. The charm of the story kea in the 

world to earn a living will find it a book of rare interest. While I faithful and intimate manner of its telling. 

the story will appeal to all classes of readers, it will be something I It is the sort of a book tbit fascinates by its unusual frankness 

in the nature of a pleasant message of hope to the latter day old | and wholesomencss 


CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO 


By ERNEST CROSBY 



The Philadelphia //ein, March 8: This is the best bit of satire that has seen the light for years. It is 
more than clever ; it is brilliant. Its sarcasm is like pointed steel, while its humor is of the most rolbcking 
order. In fact, it is hilarious with fun. while iu pungency in satire is remarkable for its keenness, and for the 
incisive way in which every point ia driven home. 



THE BLACK CAT CLUB 

By JAMES D. CORROTHERS 

A captivating excursion into darkey society’, rich in negro folk lore, with stories of ghosu, 
hoodoes, '■ cunjah men,” society " shades,” possum hunts, water-melon expeditions by moon¬ 
light, tales from slavery days, and picturesque dialect and slang, such as to cause a hearty 
laugh on almost every page. 

I Zisio. cistb. SUbsiicttc lllustralloiw by J. K. Bryans. Prka, SI.OO oat. Paatoye lOe. 

The HOUR-GLASS STORIES 

A series of entertaining novelettes, illustrated and issued in dainty dress. 

1. The SaerkdeJs 

By Rev. Z. Uresbll. A beautiful ttttic idyl of Palestine concerning the Sandals of Christ. Price, 40 
CIS., net: postage, $ cts. 

TAe Philadelphia Times : The Sandals is a pretty legend and one entirely worthy of a place in the series 
of little books so well calculated to occupy an idle hour, 

Chicago Inter-Ocean: It is an idyl of sacred story. 

11. The Coxjrtship of Sweet Anne Paege 

By Eix«n V. Tal«ot. A Iwisk, dainty little story Incidental to "The Merry Wives of Windsor," full of fun 
and frolic. Price, 40cts., net; postage, 5 cts. 

Washington Post : The diLtion has a true Elisabethlan flavor, and the humor possesses all the wit of that period. 

Philadelphia Times: The tale is told in a way that is quite dclighlful. It is a dainty little volume. 

HI. The TracnsfigxjraLtion of Miss Philxjrn. 

By KLoaPNcr. Mouse Kinrslev. An entertaining story woven around the "New Thought,” which is finding 
expression in Christian Science, Divine Healing, etc. Price, 40 cts., net; postage, j cts. 

Philadelphia Dally Evening Telegraph: It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It fur¬ 
nishes an hoar’s enjoyable reading, and can not fail |o move lender feelings as well as to cause smiles. 

FUNK & WAQNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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PablUbed Weekly by 
Fl'KIC * Waonaixb Compant, 

I* Lelayette Place, New York. ' 44 Fleet Street, Loodoo. 

Entered at New York Poet-OflSce a« Second-Ctai* Matter. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.—Per year. In advance. Ii.»! fonr inonlhii,on trial, li.on; alnflc 
ooplea, leccnte. Foreign poelage, $i.jepcr year, 

RECEIPT and credit of payment Uahown in about two weeka by the dale 
on the addreaa label, which incindea tbe month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Inatrnctiooa concernint: renewal, discODIlDU- 
aoce, or change o( addreaa alionid be aent twe weeka prier lo the date 
they are to go inio effect. The exact poat-olllce addreaa lo which we 
are directing paper at lime ol writing mnat alwaya be given. 

PRESENTATION COPieS.-Mnny peranna auhacribe for fricnda, intending 
that the paper ahall atop at the end n( the year. U inairucllona are 
given to thia effect, they will receive atlention at tbe proper time. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

AMERICAN FEELING OVER THE BOER 
VICTORY. 

T here seems to lie a conspicuous absence, iu this country, 
of tho “tflooni " that is reported to have settled down hihui 
G reat Britain at tlie news of He la Key’s* rout of .Meiliuen’s 
force on Miirch 7. To tell the truth, the overwhelming majority 
of tho American press are jubilant over tho affair, and tbe only 
papers that deplore it do so on the ground that, as the British 
mu.st win in the ond, anything that prolongs tho war is n misfor¬ 
tune to both parties. Less than two weeks before (on February 
3$) Uo la Key had inflicted a loss of 633 men. in killed, woumletl, 
and missing, on another British enhinin that was escorting a 
train of empty wagons; and in the affair of March 7 the British 
loss was 3 i 3 more, of whom 41 were killed and 77 wounded. The 
prompt release of Geiicriil Methuen aud the other British prison¬ 
ers is thought by some papers to indicate that tho main object of 
the attack was the capture of the supplie-s, and as tho Boers lire 
cut off from outside sources of food, ammunition, clothing, etc., 
tho belief Is ex]>ressed that the British Goveninieiit is now siijt- 
porting both armies, tho Boers being compelled to get their share 
by such raids as have been recently reported. 

The effect of the Boer victory, as tho Detroit Frte Press and 
other papers think, will be to encourage tho Boers and to increase 
tho determination of the British, and so prolong the struggle. 
By a curious coincidence, the London ChronicU of February 37 
printed a letter from Lord >Iethtien himself, expressing the be¬ 
lief that tho war was about over. Tho Boston Jlerald remarks 
that Methuen has now probably changed his opinion. Says the 
New York Tribune : 

“Either the war is not as near its end as optimistic English¬ 
men have declared, or there is a particularly big screw loose 
somewhere in tho British army organization. When a British 
force of twelve hundred men, commanded by a major general, 
can be attacked by a body of Boers aud all but annihilated, the 
general being capture<l with a largo number of his men and all 
bis baggage, and the rest being put to helpless flight, it is mock¬ 
ery to talk about mere'sniping' and guerilla warfare. The 


•The common oewapaper xpcIUng of Ibix gcnernl’a name la Dclarey, bot 
Michael Devltt, who know* bJm pefoooally and baa correaponded wllh him, 
spells it, in bis forthcomlotf book. I)* la Rey. Hia fall name » Jacob Hen. 
drick Do la Rey, and be Is of Hoffuenot descenl. Uavlit •ecois to consider 
bim the beat of tho Boer leaders. 


Boers under Dc la Key could not have been stragglers and bnsh- 
whackers. They must have been a numerous and well-organizcil 
body. So long as sncli IxMlies are in the field, there is an outlook 
for serious work ahead. Eillier this, wo have said, or there is 
something wrong with the Uriiisli army management. It may 
bo that both suppositions nre true. With all allowance for cir¬ 
cumstances, it seems .scarcely |>os.silile to explain such a catas¬ 
trophe as that which lias befallen Lonl Methuen save on the 
ground of inexcusable blundering, carelessness or incompctcucy 
on the pan of sonielMdy. 

" If this could liapjicn in a region which is described on British 
maps . . . as'imrtially cle.3re<l,'one wonders what might uot 



h.'ippeil in the‘area of inuiii resistance.' The catastrophe will 
not, of course, effect the ultimate outcome of the war. It may 
not greatly affect its progress. But it will certainly givo more 
than one Ixid quarter of an hour in London, nnd .should cause a 
pretty systematic he-art-searcliing among those at tbe from." 

Htunanity ia Staggered.—"The propliccy of President Kruger 
at tho beginning of the war in Kuiuh Africa has Iwen more than 
fulfilled. England has been slowly but surely forcing the bravo 
Boers to their knees, but at what a price ! Blood and treasure 
have been poured out till the s..iidsor the Transvaal aud of the 
Orange Free State iiro red and the coffers of Britain are almost 
empty. Humanity has been staggered, England has been taxed 
ds never 1>efore in her long history of wars, but the Boers arc not 
defeated. 

"Not since the struggle in South Africa began lias England 
suffered a defeat more wounding to her prido than that of last 
Friday when the Boer general. I)e la Rej*, captured L,ord Meth¬ 
uen, routed his force of 1.300 men. killing forty-one, tvoiindliig 
seventy-seven, and taking more than 300 prisoners. This re¬ 
verse to British arms can not bo other than grave and bnmilia- 
ting to a degree; it is certain to g'lve the valiant Boers new ho|>«, 
now courage they do not need. It is likely to add months lo the 

CjOOglc 
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Strugfjle. unless Euiflaml tiiakcs some dcKnitc move to bring the 
war to A close by peaceful measures. 

*'This incident would indicutc that the Uuers are not quite at 
the end of their resources. When they are capable of rottting so 



large A force of British soldiers, of capturing one of England's 
most noted generals in the Heid. and of taking so many prisoners 
and yet avoiding severe pnnishnient themselves, it were idle to 
say that tliey are not prepared to give their enemy still further 

trouble of a most serious and staitling character.. 

•'tl is not possible to view this struggle In South Africa un> 
biHsetlly without wishing, nay Imping, that something better 
tlian absolute sub¬ 
jection and alter de¬ 
feat were to be the 
reward of B«jer vakir 
and sacrifice and 
(lersistence. The 
nneonquered and 
|>erliaps unconquer¬ 
able burghers have 
won the admiration 
of the world. Their 
faults and mistakes 
have been forgot¬ 
ten in the brilliance 
of tlieir magnificent 
resistance. And the 
world which stands 
to admire would 
cheer to the echo 
any measure that 
would close the pain¬ 
ful struggle and 
leave the Boers in 
possession of the 
principle for which 
they have withstood 
so long the largest army England ever sent across the sea.s, 
"The Boers have won all for which they have battled, and suf¬ 
fered and sacrificctl. niid liuiiiaally will be still more severely 
staggered if when the end comes England fails properly to reward 
such unfalteriug devotion to the cause of liberty."— The Chicago 
Evening Tost. 


An Irish View.—" What a picture does that four iniles go-as- 
)iiu-pleuse present. Tommy Atkins flees for dear life's sake and 
the sturdy Boer wflh trusty rifle in hand follows him. Crack, 
crack, every shot tells. It has now become a human hunt, with 
the Boers as hunters. Too frightened to orter even the sem¬ 
blance t»f rcMstalice, Tommy Atkins scurries off to cover as fast 
as his legs can carry him. Is it any wonder that when (he de- 
IKitcli describing this craven ffiglit was read iu the House of 
Commons by the British Secretary for War the Irish nieiiibers 
broke into loud cheers? Tluise cheers will be reechoed the world 
round wherever a man of the Irish race i.s to 1>e found. 

"The stupid Imiulon Times paid ii compliment to the Irish 
members, when, commenting on their rejoicings over liencral 



“KSCHILUl KeCIIILU!" 

— The Ptfrvir /'*» Hjt 


De la Key's victory, it said : ‘It is tin-British to glo.tt over the 
inisfortimes of soldiers doing their duty. ' Soldiers doing their 
duty' Yes, burning down the homes and making war iqam the 
defenseless women and children of bravo men. from whom, cai- 
tiff-likc, they flee when they meet them in open fight. Every 
manly man, bo his nationality what it may. will rejoico at every 
defeat inflicted u|K>n these cowardly and infamous tools of an 
infamous Government that, setting the laws of God and man at 
defiance, has umK-rtaken to exterminate a brave peojde by de¬ 
liberately murdering Doer children and women in concentration 
camps. 

"That the telling blow delivered by tbe brave De la Key has 
made John Bull realize the danger of the situation is shown by 
the comments of the English press. A cable despatch states that 
the English pajiers'fully admit tbe extreme gravity and even 
the humiliation to British prestige abroad, involved in such a re¬ 
verse. ' The London has to go back to our Revolutionary- 

War to find a parallel case. It say.s: 'The event has scarcely a 
parallel since tlic dark, diso-strous days when the North Ameri¬ 
can colonics passed from British control.' Such testimony shows 
how England winces under the lash the Boers have applied to 
her. All honor to tbe brave De la Key and his gallant followers 
for applying it in so vigorous a manner !"—The Irish U'or/ti 
(.Ww' I'liri-). 

A Boer Misfortune.—"General De la Key and his men are 
entitled to wear proudly the laurels they have won, but their 
victory can not be regarded as other than a misfortune. It will 
tend lo p<>st|ione the inevitable and to make more remote the 
prospects of returning peace in South Africa, ft will encourage 
tbe Boers who ate slill in the field to more strenuous resistance. 
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blit it will bring no recruits to their already depleted forces. 
They are surrounded by .n cordon which separates lliein from 
those who might bcfrieod them and bring recruits and supplies 
to their commandos. They are Hgltting in a Itopeless cause, 
and the humiliation trhieh they have inflicted upon England tvill 
almost inevitably have llte effect of strengthenitig and intensify' 
ing the stubborn determination of the British people to concede 
no terms short of unconditional surrender. The loss of a (c«' 
hundred man makes no appreciable difference in British strcnglh ; 
it only tends to exas|ieraie the legions who are yet in the held. 
Such successes, which only tend to stimulate and prolong a hope¬ 
less resi.stance to the iiievitabte, are the worst misfortunes that 
can befall the Boer cause."— Tk( HnH'ktyn Eagie, 


DE LA REY AND METHUEN IN QUIP AND 
CARTOON. 

With a hearl fnr anr fate* 

Mill achievinir. «lill pursuio* 

KoJiniC : ~t rejc'et lu ilnte * 

— /■*<< A«l. 

HeailAP* Genersi Methiiro wsi. h»mtw««t by ht^ Iwtlilub. —Orttvit 
PurHal. 

Wf.aKI.SO ont llie Rritiali Ua lareer cnntrscl than the Ihwrs inmirioei] il 
would be tome yetrt aao. Tkr CAicjfH Am-s. 

KlTCHESra it about to take the Reid. De U Key hu. liikeo about every, 
thioit lyinjt around looie on il.- /'V .tVle i'ln-t li orU. 

Hcttek I.eave Tiom is riiHMssn. The Ihiem tlmuld etereitecaution 
in the capture of Ihe Krilith uenernU now opposed |.< theiu . Methuen it 



— Th* A'trH .ImffH.tH 

reaponiibla for Iwo of ihe worst dafealt tiiirere<l by Elritii.h armtlu Souih 
Africa. - TAe A/, Ok<lv-nfmiKrat. 

SOME carping critics think Ihe blockhead ayatem on the oue hand odtelt 
Ihe beneKtt of the blockhouse system on iba other, in South Alrica. Tkr 
BfihfH TraHKntt, 

nmrisit Wo.s.—The exploit of Methuen's cavalry In beating Ihe Boers In 
a four-mile race vindicates the remount department of ihe British army,— 
Tkr Pki/akrifkia Aortk Arntf icam. 

“Thu," maid the geologist in South Africa, lapping Ihe apecimen with his 
hammer, "ia a species of irappe.’' *Yon don't say," exclaimed his assist¬ 
ant, "Let'a look a little farther and maybe we’ll find some Brilisli suI, 
dieri.*—J'Ae Plnladtlflu<t Prru. 

Gekekai, MetIivk.s is lo be congratulated. He went nut to look for 
De la Key, and be found him. Hla condition afterward reminds one of 
John I'hmnia'i comtaal, wherein he got the better of bia adversary by 
throwing himself on his buck with his nose inserted between the enemy’s 
teelh and bis hair tangled around bis enemy’a banda; and there he had him- 
—Tkt apriHtfitU A’cpaM’rcaa. 


BRITAIN LOSING HER COLONIAL TRADE. 
REAT BRITAIN in slowly losing licr bold ujion tbe busi¬ 
ness of even her own colonics, while the I'niiesl Stales is 
gaining it. So -at least says a London corrcs]K)nt]cnt of Tltf 
Iron Age (New York). He tells us that the colonies are gradu¬ 
ally emerging into 
complete ccsinomic 
indc]icndence, and 
that, so far fiom 
their cum ing more 
closely to the mother 
country, they arc. 
com mercia] 1 y at 
least, receding from 
Great Britain. 

“Slotvly but sure¬ 
ly. the United States 
are making head¬ 
way in the British 
colonies, and partic¬ 
ularly ill Australia"; 
and in the crown 
colonies, as distinct 
from self-governing 
colonies, ’"the same 
ecoiiumiu drift isoli- 
scrvablc." 

After making allowances for the present condition of South 
Africa, it is clear, tre are told, that when the war is over the 
Ilutch will oiitnuittlwr the British, and they trill take care that 
they arc not in any way commercially lietl to Great Briiiiin. 
The same writer continues ■ 

“Turning now to Canada, it is obvious that Can.ada is cummer- 




—The ifrwttyH Ejfie. 


cialty much more tied up with the United States than tvitb Great 
Britain, indeed, on the trading account, Great Britain is debtor 
lo Canada, whereas Canada is a debtor to the United Stales. 

But it is to be remembered that Canada is rapidly becoming a 
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manufacturing country, particularly tlie pr<rvince8 of Quebec and 
Ontario, further, as the |)upulatioii of Canada in small, com¬ 
pared with what wili undoublerliy be, in n few years* time, her 
productive capacity, it is certain that Canada will want to .■vcll 
her goods to other countries. She can not do this if she foregoes 
treaty advantages. It is clear that the Unitcrl States, Germany, 
Russia, France, and Europe generally wiil hardly agree to take 
goods from Canada except upon reciprocal terms. As the case 
presents itself to my mind, therefore, 1 feel convinced that what¬ 
ever may bo the political sympathies of the colonies, their polit¬ 
ical independence must, sooner or later, follow upon their eco¬ 
nomic independence, and that, under theso circumstances, any 
proposals for a collverein are destined to fail. If. njion the other 
hand, political sentiment were at the present moment to over¬ 
weigh commercial considerations, it could not fail, before many 
years had elapsed, to create such an irritation among iudopen- 
dent business men as would lead to a feeling of revulsion, and 
so br^ak up that tnttnte contiate wliich is iit the present moment 
a marked feature of the relations between Great Britain and her 
colonies. 

'‘As an in.stance showing the futility of pnrcly mechanical 
methods to divert trade currents, I would direct especial atten¬ 
tion to the figures showing tlie trade of Jamaica. It wili bo ob¬ 
served that, alilio Great Britain is spending $200,000 a year 
(half paid by the Imperial Exchequer and half charged to Ja¬ 
maica) as a subsidy to the steamboat service between Bristol and 
Jamaica, yet the vast bulk of Jamaica's exports go to America, 
while Jamaica buys from Great Britain and the United States in 
the ratio of 8 to 7. It would thus seem us if we (Great Britain] 
were wasting our money upon this venture. It is true that the 
sugar-bounties question is an integral part of this problem, but 
thoro is no reason to assume that, ovon if sugar bountios were 
alMlisIied, any marked change would take place in the current 
of trade," 


THE CENSUS BUREAU TROUBLE. 

A VETO, so some of the Washington correspondents think, 
will greet the bill to amend the Census Bureau act, if 
Congress passes it. The proposed amendment provides that ali 
the present employees in tbo Census Office, except unskilled la¬ 
borers, "shall be and they are hereby placed, without further 
oxamination, in the classified service, tinder the provisions of 
the civil-service act." There is no doubt that the President 
likes to see the classified service extended, but it is not expected 
that ho will smile upon this eHort to legislate about 2.000 persons 
into the list without examination. “The heathen spoilsmen, 
after their kind," observes the New York Times, "rage and will 
continue to rage, but the course of events is against them." 

The fun of the whole dispute, as the papers that favor civil- 
scrvice reform see it, is the fact that the .Congressmen who are 
now laboring for tho abnvo amendment thought that it was con¬ 
tained In the original hill providing for the permanent Census 
Bureau, and they spent a good part of the winter months in stuf¬ 
fing the Censu.s Bureau with their friends, who were thus to be 
legislated into the classified service. In committee, however, 
the bill was quietly changed so a.s to include only tho compara¬ 
tively small number of the present bureau who are to be nicm- 
ber.s of tho permanent bureau, and. as the New York Tribune 
observes, "the rest will l>e dismissed into outer darkness," and 
"if they want permanent places in tiie classified service they will 
have to seek them by tbo regular road in honest competition." 
The Tribune uAAi,'. 

"Enforced in this spirit tho law will bo not merely harmless, 
but positively good. There is no objection to niauning the per¬ 
manent Censns Bureau from the experienced’clerks already en¬ 
gaged on census work. In this case tho process is repeated by 
which large classes of government employees have been brought 
into the classified .service by successive Executive orders. The 
thing which it was necessary to guard against was not the per¬ 
manent employment of faithful census clerks in the Census Bu¬ 
reau. even if they were originally employed through favoritism, 
but the iuvasion of other departments by an army of census em¬ 


ployees for whom there was no more work in their own bureau 
and to whom the Government liad given employment as long is 
they had any right to cx])cct. It would have been an outrage on 
persons who had taken civil-service examinations in good faith 
and were on eligible lists to have these census clerks put in oSicc 
ahead of them." 


ESTIMATES OF MR. ALTCELD. 

HERE is a notable difference between the estimates of John 
H. Altgeld that appear in the comment on his death, and 
the estimates tliat a]>peared in i8<)3 and 1694 in the comment on 
his pardon of the Chicago Anarchists and bis refusal to interfere 
in the great railroad 
strike. Readers of 
this journal in those 
years will recall that 
tho daily pajvers 
wero tlicn almost a 
unit in bitter con¬ 
demnation of him; 
to-day there is 
scarcely one that 
docs not liavo some 
gooel words for the 
dead ox-govornor of 
Illinois. The New 
York Sun, which is 
certainly no friend 
of Mr. AItgeid's 
theories, says that 
in his death “the 
cause of extreme 
radicalism may be 
said to have lost its 
most powerful lead¬ 
er in this country." It says that he " was unquestionably a man of 
very remarkable intellectual ability” and of "uuflincliiug cou^ 
age,” who “struck with siedge-hammer blows and won admirs- 
tion by tho courage with which he announced his convictions and 
by the recklessness with which he acted upon them in his official 
career." 

The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that "he was undoubtetlly 
sincere in his beliefs and acted from a sense of duty, as be under¬ 
stood it." and the Raleigh Sesvs and Obsers'er regards him as 
"ono of the first men in intellect and in patriotism in America.' 
The Chicago Tribune says: 

"The hatred of his opponents was a tribute to his ability. 
None but a strong man could have worked bis way up to na¬ 
tional prominence as Mr. AItgold did. He began at the bottom 
of tho ladder. He had no advantages of education or of social 
influence. Whatever he achieved of fame or fortune he achieved 
for himself by his own indomitable will and restless energy. 
Without violating cherished American traditions one can not 
refuse the meed of praise to this particular farmer's boy who be¬ 
came in iil<|2 the first Democratic governor of Illinois in nearly 
half a century." 

He was "a dangerous man," however, thinks the Boston 
Tran teript, and the Brooklyn Eagle believes that "his was es¬ 
sentially a gift if not a genius for destruction." and observes 
that his death " removes one of the ablest politicians of tbo entire 
camp of free riot and Anarchy.” The New York Evening Pest 
commends his administration for "his refusal to turn over the 
state institutions to the spoilsmen," but the Chicago Evening 
Post says • 

" Personally honest, Mr. Altgeld did not hesitate to resort to 
s]Kiils methods and partisan trickery. His administration was 
characterized by several scandals and not a tittle inefficiency, all 
the result of the violation of the merit principle in the interest of 
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tlio iiiHcIiine. He wns nil intense pnrtitan. tlio liu bolted in the 
inayornlty campaign of 1899 and bittcriy foutrlit the Burke-Harri- 
son oi^aiiisatinii. In no sen!>e was he a leader of men; ha at¬ 
tempted to drive and to rule with a ri.Kl of iron. A less nggres* 
sive nnd able man could not have succeeded at all, and Mr. 
AItgcId's success w’as necessnrily sliort-livetl. He wiis too viu* 
(lictive, too despotic by nature to riite above personal animosities. 

"Of the dead nothing but good, enjoins a humane aphorism. 
Fortunately in Mr. Altgeld's nature and career there was much 
to elicit the respect even of resolute and convinced opponents.*' 


THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE CABINET. 

O NLY one nicmlx-rof IVesident McKinley's first Cabinet, 
Secretary Wilson, will be in liis .seat at the Cabinet table 
after May t (wheu Mr. Moody wilt succeed Secretary Long), and 
rumor has it that his disagreement with the President over the 
Cuban tariff ques¬ 
tion will result, not 
loug hence, in anew 
Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture. Since 
March 4. 1S97, there 
have lieen three 
Secretaries of State, 
two Secretaries of 
the Treasury, two 
Secretaries «if War. 
one Secretary of the 
Xavy, three At¬ 
torneys- General, 
three Postnia.sters- 
Gcneral, two Secre¬ 
taries of the Inte¬ 
rior. and one Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture. 
It is Secretary 
Long's disagree¬ 
ment with the Ad¬ 
ministration's cx- 
l>ansioii |)olicy, the 
NewV'nrk KventHg Post (Ind.) believes, that causes his resigna¬ 
tion. and it recalls itl proof of this his recent speech, in which he 
declared himself in favor of independeuco for the Filipinos, when 
the proi>er time ctuiies, if they want it. The Washington corre¬ 
spondents have long predicted this resignation, but have said 
that the Secretary did not want to "retire under fire" while the 
Schley controversy was on ; and his resignation now is taken to 
indicate that lie believes the controversy is ended. Congress¬ 
man William H. Motnly, who is to succeed Secretary Ixing, is 
well spoken of by his home papers iu Massachusetts; vigor, 
courage, and executive ability being considere^l his strong iminu. 
In these respects he is frequently compared with the President. 
The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says, in a mildly critical 

"Tile two men are not so very unlike in rugged, impetuous 
honesty. Mr. Moody's is a strong nature and he is a fighter. 
He has not shown tact and wisdom above the usual in handling 
the affairs and the men of his district so as to promote jieace and 
harmony there. It must be said that his wiialom and far-sight¬ 
edness in matters of politics and statesmanship remain more a 
matlcrof hope and of expectation than of full assurance pre¬ 
dicated upon his career in politics to date. The President has 
secured a capable Secretary of the Navy; that he has also got a 
Warwick from Massacliusotts is not so clear." 

While most of the Republican pa|>ers are tossing bouquets at 
the retiring Secretary, the more earnest pro-SebIcy papers are 
not so complimentary. The New York Journal (Dem.) says 
that the name of Secretary Loug "will live in history as the 



.'jR.’i 

Secretary of tlie Navy who did what lie could to take away from 
Admiral Schley, who was there, the glory of wiiiiiitig the buttle 
of Santiago, nnd give it to Admiral Sampson, who wasn't there." 
The Pittsburg DispaUh (Ind. Rep.) thinks the Secretary-'s ad¬ 
ministration was 


f 


"marred" by this 
"defect," and the 
Richmond Timet 
(Ind. Dem.). the 
Phil.*idelpliia Times 
(Ind.), and many 
other Schley par¬ 
tisans comment sim- 

The Baltimore 
rimer lean, the lend¬ 
er of the Schley 
press, remarks; 

" There are no 
tears of sorrow or 
regret over the re¬ 
tirement of John D. 

Long from the sec¬ 
retaryship of the 
navy. He goes.and 
at his departure 
there cuds a regime 
in the navy which is 
marked in discredit 
and which will be so remembered. Five years ago, when John 
D. Loug entered the Navy Department, the nation was pi'uud 
of its navy, reposed implicit confidence in ships and men, and 
looked forward to improvement and enlargement without meas¬ 
ure. How those dreams failed to come tnie is a matter of 
history. In the past five years the navy was the only branch 
of the Government which did not make marvelous progress. 
Managed by Long, the service has deteriorated through an infu¬ 
sion of the spirit of favoritism. Merit counted for nothing. Fa¬ 
vorites were recognized in assignments, promoted out of turn, 
falsely rewarded, and good men and true were traniided under 
foot. The culmination of it all was in the Schley case, where 
the Department maliciously persecuted a brave and fearless offi¬ 
cer whose ouly crime consisted of his having been piesent when 
the Department's favorite was absent." 


On the other side the New York Commercial Ativerliser 
(Rep.) declares that" no better Secretary of the Navy than Mr. 
Long has been has ever held the office,” and it believes tliat "in 
dignity, ability, and high character his service marks an ideal 
level." "It has never been my good fortune." says the Presi- 
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(lent, in his letter accepting the iiceretary’s resignation, *'to be 
asMK’iated with <iny public man more single-minded in his devo¬ 
tion to the public interest." Says the Philadelphia Preii 
tKep.> ; 

".Secretary Lung came to a navy which bad suffered from 
many causes. Appropriations had been cut down, the new ves¬ 
sels had nut been sufficiently used in cruise or maneuver, sup¬ 
plies were low, smokeless jrawder bad to be introduced, an anti¬ 
quated system o( assigning men to duty revised, and the increase 
of the navy, with the consequent ncccs.sity for training in squad¬ 
ron or fleet-work, recognised. 

" Par this work Secretary Ixing had a year before war came. 
It was wisely and energetically used. When the stress of con¬ 
flict came the right man was in the right command, the ships 
were ready, the rapid preparation of fifteen months had put the 
entire navy in a condition where two great naval battles were 
fought, a blockade carried oil for months, fleets su|>plied la.ooo 
miles iipart, nnd no want ap]>enred at any moment for which the 
civil head of the navy could be chargeable, and none, it may be 
added, for which its officers were rc-j^xmsible. 

" Prom the receipt of the dcsjiatches at Key West and Hongkong 
which sltpjied the cables and sent two fleets to new glories to the 
day which saw the Spanish fleet destroyed in the East and West, 
the American navy worked like a i>erfect machine pertcetly di¬ 
rected. In a twelvemonth the navy had to be expanded. V’es- 
.sels were liought the world over. Yards were ransacked, yachts 
were converted, an auxiliary fl(^ct of repair, hospital, and sup¬ 
ply steamers were for the lirst time in war called into existence, 
ami over tiiio.ooo.iNxi sj>ent in thirty months <cu new and uiiex- 
jvecled expenditures. Nowhere was there a stain. Not a eliargu 
leaj>c(l to light. Not a contract was (|iiestioued. Not even an 
investigation was asked. Integrity nnd efficiency, honesty and 
administrative exjiericuce, e-irncd on all (bis wide work and met 
III! these rcs(x>nsibi 1 itics. as arduous as they were unanticipiitcd, 
without failing in a single jiractical detail or rousing anywhere 
the vaguest cloud of suspicion. 

"History will deal with this record as no coiiteni|>orary can. 
It will recognize 1(11 that tins faitlifiil, iiiiassiiniing, hard-working 
lawyer did in a difficult po.st, whose diflicullics no man could 
foresee when he was selected. Personal sorrow, crnshiiig los.s, 
and overtaxed health were none of them permitted to interfere 
with the discharge of public duty, but they add weight to the 
public gratitude with which John L>. Long returns to his homo." 


PHILIPPINE VIEWS OF ARMY REDUCTION. 

S OMCof the Manila papers disagree radically with the opinion 
expressed hy Governor Taft and suppoiled by General 
Funston, that an army of 15,000 men will be sufficient, a year 
from now, to keep peace in the Philippines, The Manila h'nt- 
ftom declares that "there is as much insurrection fomenting here 
as there was three years ago, and there will be as much three 
years from now." It believes that, instead of reducing the pres¬ 
ent force of about .(o.ooo "there must lie an army of at least 
75.000 men here, and the desired end will lie accomplished sooner 
with tc»,ooo." The .M.inila Ameritan, altho it feels "disgraced 
to lie compelled to say so," admits that oiir present army can not 
keep order in the islands; and it says that it cun not question 
the truthfulness of the comment made by '.he pro-SpanisIi El 
.Xotkifro lit .l/./«r/<f. whicli, s(>cakiiig of Governor Taft's pro¬ 
posed reduction of the army to 15,000 men, remarks i 

"We sincerely believe that Mr. Taft is lalioring under illu¬ 
sions. U, in place of living at his Malacahung palace tran(|uilly, 
he had to pass nights on the plantations of the island of Negros, 
fleeing from the incursions of Pa]«« Isio. as our countrymen on 
the Alicante estate, perhaps he would not be so optimistic. 

"The United Statc.s. if they would p.ass fora sincere nation, 
have the snered obligation to effectually protect in these islands 
the life and property of foreigners as they were protected under 
the domination of moribund and decadent Spain. My the treaty 
of Paris they have wrested from us the sovereignty, and their 
flag should guarantee the interests of neutral and pacific people. 


as did the Spanish flag which they pulled down from Port San¬ 
tiago. 

"This is more necessary nnd more urgent tliiin to talk of the 
reduction of the army, when gcxid order is at a minimum. Pea(a$ 
constitutes only a hope, and personal security outside of Manila 
is at the mercy of tii/isaius, guariiia tie /tonor, ' PulahaH,' and 
other disgustingciciucnts, to say naught of the revolutionists of 
Batangas, Samar, Laguna, .Mindoro, and other provinces." 

The Boston Ativtriistr (Rep.) says: 

"We are now on our fourth year in the Philippines, and we 
know that the Filipinos arc hostile to us. through every grade of 
society not absolutely bound to us by salaries and position. The 



whole thing is a source of keen disapjiointmcnt. The Philippines 
are worth little to us, coinmcrcially. They arc not the ' gateway 
to Cluna.' They never will l>e. and the opening of the Nica¬ 
raguan canal will put them still farther away from the path of 
commerce to China and to Japan, They are, and will continue 
to be. A tremendous burden to us finaiiciully, to say nothing of 
the host of disagreeable constitutional and economic issues which 
they arouse. 

"Rut wc are tlleie. We are nut going to get out, if ever, until 
wc are completely satisfied that under no circumstances can the 
Philippines Ite made commercially pmHtublc. That demonstra¬ 
tion will not be accepted until the Filipinos are thoroughly sub¬ 
dued, and the l.ist movement for indejieiidence choked off. No 
matter what facts arc developed, this laruntry is going to rub out 
Filipino resistance. It may l>e wrong, it may lie in violation of 
the ethics of the Declaration of Independence, it may bo terribly 
expensive, but ux arc going to d-i it. President Roosevelt is 
committed to it. and he has three years in which to act. By 
that time the Filipinos will be thoroughly subdued. As to de¬ 
tails our fieople will continue to hear contradictory stories from 
the islands, just as tlie British prc.ss and people do from South 
Africa, but we .shall go on with the siime persistence that the 
English do. Wc shall be even more |>crsistcnt, for the Philip¬ 
pine expense, tho large, is not so dismal a load on us as our 
British friends are staggering tinder. We h.-ivo more bitterness 
and contempt for the dark races than ho-s any people, save tho 
Australians, nnd we arc going to stamp out the Filipino opjiosi- 
tion. regardless of academic considerations or any talk alxait the 
inherent rights of self-government, just because wc have started 
out to. and have, as the countryman used to say, got our national 
'dander' up. 

"These arc the facts in tho case, and no senatorial debates or 
inquiries can alter the fact. Some time history may discover 
that wc are wrong now and that the Filipinos arc right in their 
ungrateful op|iosition to us. Some time our own people may feel 
that, morally, wo made a mistake in our (xinquest of the Philip¬ 
pines. But now our people, so far as they find expression, are 
determined to carry the Philippine business through, even tho 
they may wish it had never been begun," 
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ILL FORTUNE FOR THIRTEEN ANTI-TRUST 
LAWS. 

S OME of the papers are wondering what the Icrgislatnrcs of 
the Western and Southern States will do now. since the 
Supreme Court has made waste paper of their radical anti-trust 
legislation. It was only the Illinois trust law that was declared 
unconstitutional by the court, but twelve other States. Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana. Michigan, Mississippi, Montana. Nebraska, 
North Carolina, South Dakota. Tennessee, Texas, and Wiscon¬ 
sin, have trust laws built on the same plan, and it is the general 
opinion of the press that they, too, receive their quietus in the 
Illinois decision. The fatal defect in the Illinois law (and in the 
other twelve) was the provision that the iienalties against con¬ 
solidation should "not be held to apply to live-stock anil agricul- 
tnral products in the bands of the producer or raiser," The Su¬ 
preme Court decides that the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
federal Constitution absolutely forbids such an exemption. Xo 
legislature, says the court, can “divide those in trade into two 
classes and make criminals of those in one class . . . while al¬ 
lowing another and favored class engaged in trade to do the 
same thing with impunity." The law.s in all the States men¬ 
tioned aliove have provisions excepting one or more favored 
classes from the penalties against consolidation. 

Liilior organizations hare a special interest in this decision, 
thinks the Pittsburg PispatcA, for it may mean “that an anti¬ 
trust law to be constitutional must bear as heavily upon labor- 
unions as upon organizations of capital." " Imagine the effect 
of the news in Texas," says the Providence Journal, where “the 
people have the most stringent anti-trust law known in this 
country," and where the fines paid into the state treasury by the ' 
trusts have been "almost as profitable as the trust charters have 
been to New Jersey." The Chicago Kvening Post says; 

"It is not unlikely that the next general .sssembly of Illinois 
will try to enact an anti-trnst law which will make no exemp¬ 
tions from its provisions. There will be no barm in doing so, 
but it is open to question if such enactment will do any particu¬ 
lar gooil. The State is not the place from which trusts should 
be controlled. In the majority of cases these industrial combi¬ 
nations are far more than State-wide in their purpose 
and operations. They are largely national in scope 
and they should be subject to national legislation." 

Says the Cbiciigo Tribune: 

"That law has not been souseful that its demise will 
be regretted. Most if not all of the anti-trust opinions 
rendered by the Illinois supreme court could have 
been made under the common law. There was no 
neetl of an anti-tnist enactment to give the court au¬ 
thority to declare moiio]K)lies unlawful. That law may 
have had some inftuence in driving the general offices 
of some large corimrations from this city to New V'ork, 
but these arc nut desirable results. 

“The general assembly, which is to meet next year, 
will have the power and may have the inclination to 
frame a new anti-trust law. Hut that law, to be valid, 
will have to be without exemptions or exceptions. It 
roust apply to farmers as well as all other men. So 
it should. If it Is wrong for packers to combine to 
raise prices it is equally wrong for raisers of live-stock 
to do so. The rei»resentatives of the agricultural in¬ 
terests in the legislature may still be unwilling that 
the anti-trust blanket shall lie stretched out to cover 
their constituents. Then there will be no anti-trust 
law." 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the lead¬ 
ing features of the Attoriicy-Generars petition, which 
was filed last week, formally ojieniiig the case of the 
Government against the Northern Securities Com- 
l>any. Says the New York Evening Post: 

"The two main points on which Mr. Knox elects to 
present bit cate are these: First, that the Northern 


Securities Conipauy, by its absorption of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railways, has effected a combination in re¬ 
straint of trade; second, that the Securities Company, having 
been organ izeil solely os the machinery of a merger, and hav- 
ing given no consideration for the stocks acquired, beyond its 
own certificates, ‘ was not organized in good faith to purchase 
and pay for the stocks.' Whatever may be the judgment of the 
courts on the second of these contentions, its adroitness must 
be manifest. Resting on it. the Government’s lawyers may at 
least evade the strong contention of the defendants, that to for* 
bid purchases fur bona-fide investment by a stockholding cor- 
ixiratioii must logically be followed by forbidding, under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances, such purchases by private individuals. If 
the Attorney-General's second point were to bo sustained, bo 
would probably answer that the Securities Company's acquisi¬ 
tions could not be coniparetl with purchases by an individual 
who draws bank checks for what he buys; that, in fact, the 
acquisitions were not purchases at all, but merely a voluntary 
merger. Wo ilo not, of course, profess to foreshadow the de¬ 
cision of the court on thi.s highly Interesting point We shall 
await with great interest, however, the rejoinder of the de¬ 
fense. For it is clear to every one familiar with recent moves In 
high finance that the whole theory of cor|iorato combinations, 
as at present practised or designerl. is now in question." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Thai predicted eiclore for siisar csn'l he bee!.—/Sr Ptirvit Journml. 

mbia the other day. 


KOCTII Czao|.IXs mleht dispoee of that Jenkins sword by ofTerinx it as 
prlie lo Ihe winner of a finish fight between her Sennlcrs.—rite Kansos 

A csarrvi. reading of fioeernor Taffs testimony convinces one that 
ererylhing would he lorely in Ihe islands were it not for Ihe PilipInoa.— 
7'*r t^nmee i.Vetrosto) t'Ao/. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR ABROAD. 

KC questions, lion* far have Kuropvan influences left their 
impress ujHin Aniericuii literature, nn<l to \vli:it extent lias 
tlic reputation of our Aniericau autliors been aifeeted by resi- 
lienee abroad, atTord an intei'esting subject fi>r xpecnlatioil. Mr. 
tJeorge W. Smalley, who. by virtue of his lon>j residoucc in l^on- 
don as a newspaper corres)Hiudcnt and his wide acquaintance 
with men of letters, is well qualifled to K{>eak on this subject, 
calls attention (in .l/a«ro''.r .Xfitgastnf, March] to the nnnilier 
of famous Amerieiin authors who have chosen to make their 
homes in Europe for varying |>eriods of time. The list includes 
James Kussell Lowell, William Dean Howells. Bret llarte, 
“Mark Twain." and Iloury Janies. Of these, Bret Hanc seems 
to have l>eeii affected least by the environment in which ho 
lives, He has been in England some thirty years, yet ho con¬ 
tinues to turn out stoiies of early C.'ilifijrnia life very ninch as if 
he still dwelt on tlic I'ucitie coast, and .-is it the California of to¬ 
day were identical with the California he knew in iSou. "Mark 
Twain.” too, has lost none of his Aincricaiiisni in Ins wander¬ 
ings. He has rather returned to Aniericu nioie primitively 
American than when lie left his native shores. On the other 
hand. Henry James seems to have severed all connection with 
this country. Coiitriisiing Howellsand James, Mr. Smalley says: 

"Mr. Howells. whi> has esmtiiiucd to live in America and to 
write for au Anglo-American audience, retains nearly all the 
prestige which he won thirty years iigo. He is in contact all the 
time with the Americanism lie describes. He lias not closed his 
eyes to what is alxuit liiui, lior liveil in a reinoie )>ast. He con¬ 
tinues to offer to the English public, as well as tbc Anicrieaii. 
studies of actual American life. It might be difficult to trace his 
inlUiviice on current English liction, just as if would be difficult 
to trace Mr. Cable's. Hut that is no criticism ; it is, if anything, 
eulogy. He does Ins own work in his own way. 

"Meanwhile Mr. Henry Janies as a writer lias become, in so 
far ns it is possible for an American to become, thoroughly Eu- 
ropeaiiiicd. I don't think lie has set hsit on his native soil these 
twenty years past. Tlieie are Americaiis wli<> will think that a 
reproach. It is not ncce.ssarily so, and it is very far fioiii being 
so meant. Mr. James has his own esmeeption of his work and of 
the means by which lie can best do what he thinks liust worth 

"la thinking of him as a representative Aiiiorican abroad, and 


of his contributions to American reputation abroad, I had rather 
omit these few later years during which lie has been experi¬ 
menting with subjects which might well enough be left to the 
Psychical Society. The period which ended with 'The Awk¬ 
ward Age’ is the period in which Mr. James, as an American 
writer, made his most brilliant additions to American litcratare 
and most enlarged its fame in Euru]ic.'' 

None has done more to awaken HurojicBii interest in Ameri¬ 
can literature and res)iect for it than the authors who were also 
ministers from the United States to the court of St. James, Mr. 
Ixiwcll and Mr. Hay arc especially mentioned in this connection. 
Mr. Smalley says: 

"Can any one compute the personal influence of tw'o such au¬ 
thors as Motley and Lowell, when to the brilliancy of their fame 
us writers was added the authority of a great diplomatic posi¬ 
tion? The author lieljied the diplomatist, and the diplomatist 
helped the author. Both together gave a bent to English opin¬ 
ion in favor of America and things American which would have 
been long delayed but fur their cooperation. Much tbc same 
thing may be said of Mr. John Bigelow and Mr. Whilelaw Reid 
in Paris: of Mr. Bayard Taylor and Mr. Andrew D. White in 
Berlin. The full measure of our debt to these iniuistcr autlmrs 
vail only be Inferred, unless one liap)N.‘ii to have s«mie knowledge 
of it at first baud.” 

"With regard to all these writers," concludes Mr. Smalley, 
"Eiiro|>ean culture, Eurojican leisure, Eiiro|>ean refinement, 
have worked together for gootl. To all of Hiciii their country has 
reason to be grateful, nor is any one of them less an American 
because he has borrowed from the stores of Eiira|>eatt knowledge 
mid ex)>eriencc. Whatever has been borrowed has been repaid 
a hundredfold,” 


IS POETRY LOSING ITS POPULARITY? 

" T I / HAT has become of poetry?” asks ii publisbors' paper, 
* > in its annual summary of "the richest and most active 
]>eriod of the publishing business ever known in the annals of 
this country." The Springfield Rtpubticun, which takes up the 
inquiry and admits that "publishers almost universally have for 
many years rejected any proposal to issue a volume of poems, 
unless the writer will bear the expense of publication." think* 
that this state of affairs reveals a curious condition of the pub¬ 
lic mind. "It is,the testimony of the ages," it declares.'*that 
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poetry is the ono product of tbo sout of man tliat lives to cbarac* 
terize and distinguish its advance, under whatever degree of 
civiliution." It ooAtinucs: 

“ Forty and sixty and seventy'five years ago, the poems of our 
American singers tvere sure of their audience. Longfellow’s 
little volumes commanded tlicir remunerative public. ‘Voices 
of tlie Night ’ wen a success which could not be had to*day. His 
translations, gleimings from the then unknown field of European 
minor poetry, beautifully done, coming out in dainty thin vol* 
umes in satiay cream>culurcd bindings—^‘Tlio Waif.'‘The Es- 
tray, ‘ etc.—paid the publisher and the |)oct. But there were few 
then writing good verse in America; now there arc many. It is 
true, of conrsc, that the verso of to-<]ay is largely motiveless and 
technical. But it is rather the abundance and the familiarity of 
such writing that dulls its welcome. A great singer like Burns 
would have no such power over the British Jiublic as he had in 
Ins day, coming after the artificial |>criud of the eightcentb cen¬ 
tury, when Cowpor was the nearest to nature, and Wordsworth 
had not yet Iwgun his new departure. Even great jxicts owe 
something to their opportune appearance. 

"The field of the twentieth century isopen before the |>oet, so 
far as fats expression is concerned. That no great poet has ar¬ 
rived as yet is of small moment. The fact remains that there is 
;ust as good |)oetry now appearing tii the press, both in iiewspa- 
|)ers and books, as at any time in the last century, and there is 
a great deal more of it. One recalls Tenuysou's skit on his imi¬ 
tators and decriers;— 

All can rsiii* ih* ftower now. 

For all Save ■;<» > ha seed; 

And once aKain the people 
Call it but a weed. 

It is not the poet that is wanting: it is liis audience. The audi¬ 
ence that ]nys for livoks pays to l>e amused, and |H>etry dues not 
nmubo it, while tbo multitudinous firtiuns do. The publishers 
are few who are will¬ 
ing. as Horace Niles 
once .said, to do 
thing once in a while 
for the honor of the 
limise and the benefit 
of letters, it is the 
dtillar that governs 
this matter. It is not 
to ]>e forgotten that 
there is but one phase 
of the question, for 
there arc other mani¬ 
festations of a widely 
different nature in the 
realms of history, sci¬ 
ence. religion, philos¬ 
ophy. These are not 
in the order of belles- 
lettres, to which the 
fiction and the poetry 
more strictly belong." 

The New York .l/-n/ 
anti KApnsi thinks 
that the reason for 
tlic lack of great poets lies in the fact that "tbo poets of our day 
are writing prose." It says • 

"In every period of world-history genius lias sought uncon¬ 
sciously the outlet for fullest sclf-cxprcssion. regardless of the 
mode. Men who would have been marshals had they lived in 
Napoleon's day arc now forming trusts, 'combines.' and similar 
industrial achievements. Men who might have kept the Stuarts 
on the thronoof England and tho Bourbons safe in France arc 
running department-stores. Great orators arc auctioneers, be¬ 
cause Morse's tick killcti oratory. Poetry is not dead and it will 
not die. But fioets, like Maurice lleivlett, and Gilbert Parker, 
and James Lane Allen, arc writing their poctus in prose. And 
wc can not quarrel with tiicni. Because, after all, it is only the 
age and not the individual that matters. There may seem a 
lack of poetry. But there are poets a-pIcnty. And tho medium 
of expressfon is unimportant.” 


Mr. K. Warwick Bond, taking up the discussion on .he otlic 
side of the Atlantic, writes to the London Academy .- 
"As a nation wc fare, 1 liclicvc, gradually losing, in the prevs 
of other claims and interests, the taste for poctrv pe- e. We 
study Shakespeare and Dante and many an'"he:, it o .rue, with 
a zeal never sliown before ; but wc study ti..in, so to speak, for 
examination purposes, for their ethics, cnaractcrization, and so 
forth, and not for pure love of tbo wedding of beautiful tbouglit 
to beautifni words, which Longinus called ‘the very light of 
thought.’ The special taste for this art must be inspired young. 
In proportion to the plea.siirc it is capable of giving is the effort 
needed to acquire it. 'fhat effort has now been largely aban¬ 
doned ; it is hardly ever born, as is that for drawing or music, 
spontaneously, and so is seldom acquired at all. A national 
system of education which neglects the training of car and taste 
by fine verse, finely repeated to, quite as much hy, cliildren. 
may make us better soldiers and traders, but will fail in impart- 
iug or educing, and perhaps, nationally, in preserving, one of 
the highest human faculties in its gift.” 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 

S Ot)N after the death of Queen Victoria a committee was 
iippointed, consisting of well-known British artists and 
practical administrators, for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
memorial of the late Queen. "Wisely planned and solidly 
wrought—vast and noble if that might be, but at all events 
dignified—a scheme of harmony, and nut an iisscmblagc of com¬ 
promises, a chance muddle—a monnment that would remind the 
folk of other lands and of late epochs of ono whom her country 
gave itself the sad relief, allowed itself, even in its sorrow, the 
proud pleasure, of honoring,”—such, in'the words of Mr. Fred¬ 
erick Wed more, the 
art critic of tho Lon¬ 
don Standard, was 
the ideal that tho com- 
before 
It determined 
tbo memorial 
should be raised in 
front of Buckingham 
Palace, in the neigh¬ 
borhood most of nil 
associated with the 
sovereign's presence 
and with functions of 
exceptional state, and 
invited five of the 
leading architects of 
Great Britain to con¬ 
tribute suitable de¬ 
signs. Tho design 
finally selected (and 
reproduced herewith) 
is by Mr. Aston Webb, who has done much important architec¬ 
tural work ill London; uml the central monument, with the 
statue of the Queen for its principal feature, has been entrusted 
to tho prominent English sculptor, >lr. Thomas Brock. Recent 
despatches from London aimnnnce tlmt the plans aic well under 
way. and work will be begun on the site imnicdiatoly after the 
coronation. 

Mr. Wcdmorc. who writes in Tiie Pati Matt Magaiine (Feb¬ 
ruary), declares lliat the terrace and monument planneil "seem 
happily satisfactory, and promise to endow us with a noble, 
memorable addition to tlio arcliitectural glories of our l.oiidun 
Town.” He continues; 

"In the first plan for that part of Mr. Aston Webb's scheme 
which provides for the ornamental bairicr against the front of 
Buckingham Palace, there was, as I understand it. a greater 
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use of grille work than in the revised version. . . . The change 
itself IS a good one. The greater appearance of solidity and vol¬ 
ume which is obtaineil by the increased employment of stone has 
somehow been obtained without sacrifice of clcgauce, without a 
suggestion of undue heaviness, I do not know . . . whether 
this particular change was suggested in any way by the thought 
of due provision for Mr. Brock's part of the uudertaking; but, 
at least, another change was. and 1 am now referring to the itd- 
niirable bend, the studied curve, just at the ccntnil jioiiitof the 
long line of arcade—shall one say?—that stretches, or is to 
stretch, in front of the Palace, near to whcic the railings now 
arc: but of course much farther to the north, and farther to the 
south too. than they stretch. It is a welcome relief, completing 
that beauty of pTo|s>rti«ii which is—as. I think, has been implied 
already—one of the charms of the design selected. Pro|x>rtion, 
breadth, unity; these are high virtues in any work of art; rare 
always, and rare especially where the work is. of necessity, com¬ 
plicated and intricate as this is. 

"The grent point now is that the scheme be carried out in its 
entirety—that not to-<lay indeed, nor to-morrow, but in some 
future not very remote, there shall stretch a great and stately 
avenue from Buckingham Palace to Trafalgar Square itself— 
statues and supporting arches down the long Priwessional Road ; 
the greater arch at the far end; and all in recognition, and In 
reverent memory, of the sovereign benefactress England knew." 


THE POWER OF THE PERIODICAL. 

T is often assumed that fiction is the most popular form of 
reading. The idea is common that “all the world” reads 
the popular novel. Yet as John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, forcibly shows in a statis¬ 
tical article in The ll'orlift llWh (March), fiction makes a 
very insignificant showing in America when comparcci with the 
newspaper and the periodical. Mr. Dana writes: 

“About 4,$00 now books are published in the United States 
every year, and the total number of copies issued and sold is ]>er> 
haps lo, 000.000; but the intellectual food of the mass of the peo¬ 
ple is. after all, not books so much as newspapers and periodicals. 

I have made a computation of the number of people who do any 
reading at all and of the number of newspapers read in the United 
States every year, together with a classification of the subjects 
treated —with somewhat startling results, lu considering the 
gross amount of newspaper reading. I estimate one and a half 
readers to every copy of a periodical. Hven computing thus, the 
number of journal readers among our seventy-five milliou people 
is smaller than is usually sup|ioscd. 

"From the total population deiluct children under fourteen, 
illiterates, and a few other small uon-rcading classes, and there 
remain about 40,000,000 adults who could read periodicals if they 
would. About four billion separate copies of periodicals of all 
kinds are printed in this country every year, one hundred to each 
possible reader. But many, probably a large majority of the 
people who work in mill.s, mines, factories, and on farms read 
very little, tho a goodly pro|iortion read something. On the 
other hand, the professional and managing classes read many 
more than a hnndre<l a year. Any reader of this article who 
runs over a brief list of bis more intimate friends will find each 
reads, if only hastily, between three hundred and a thousand. 
Instead, then, of having forty million people reading one hun¬ 
dred periodicals in a year, we have probably not more than half 
that number reading on an average twice as many.” 

Mr. Dana calculates that the number of daily, weekly, and 
monthly copies of periodicals published in the United States is: 
Dailies, 3,86$,466,000; weeklies, i.zoS.k/i.ux); monthlies, 363,- 
4$3,oo; total. 4,337,108,000. Selecting a few typical issues of 
ncwspa|)ers and periodicals, he analyses and tabulates their 
contents, making due allowance fur space taken by illustrations, 
display advertisements, and display headings. In the following 
table he gives some conceptiuu of the amount of space, iu terms 
of a liook the size of “ David llarum," devoted by these jieriodi- 
cals to the various kinds of material. “The analysis is only 
tentative of course." he remarks; “an analysis of another group 


of papers published on different dates would show different re¬ 
sults. But the difference would appear. I believe, rather in minor 
details tbau in the general outlines." 


Si'Acr urvorro to Vakious svBjr.rre, 



NoTK.—Twvnty-eiEht per cent., or volumes, lo advert isins. 


Mr. Dana still further summarizes his statistics of the propor¬ 
tionate subject-matter of the periodicals as follows: 



The scope of the influence of various kiuds of periodical pub¬ 
lications is indicated In the following table, which shows the 
extent to which the various kinds of journals are read. The 
papers are classified according to circulation: 



The obvious lesson to be learned from Mr, Cotton's figures, 
observes the New York T/tites Saturday Rntiew. is that periodi¬ 
cal publications exert a “tremendous influence ” not only on the 
life and activities, but on the intellectual culture, of all {wrsons 
in this country who read. It continues; 

“ What is im|>ortant to remember is that the number of these 
publications within the lifetime of thousands of persons now liv¬ 
ing has increased many.fold, lu the early ]>artof the last cen¬ 
tury few periodicals, outside of the daily and weekly class, ex¬ 
isted at all in this country. Those which, in any sense, could 
be called successful might perhaps have been counted on the 
fingers of one's two bands. Even the weekly and daily papers 
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were few in number unci their circulation)! were very siuall. If 
wo go bacic to the beginning of that century wc find that the 
daily newspaper was just beginning to make its start, while the 
weekly was in no sense a distinct and pervasive power in the life 
of the jveople. Proijnbly the last twenty-five year.% mark the pc- 
ricKl in which have sprung up quite two-thirds of the porkxlicals 
now extant in this couutr)*.* In that pericxl also has occurred a 
tremendous widening of their inllueuce by an enormously in¬ 
creased consumption. 

“In all this striking movement we see, as in most other phases 
of our civilization, a constant rise to better things. May we nut 
anticipate further and constant advances? Front popular and 
ephemeral fiction readers are certnin to turn, in time, to books 
having the more lasting and vital qualities. Already there are 
signs of wider interest in biography and history, for which his- 
torical fiction obviously prepared the way. Here exists a vast 
and. to the majority of readers, probably an unexplored domain, 
rich quite Ixi^'ond any dreams of literary avarice. No man will 
be accused of undue optimism who predicts that the next ten 
years will find for books in these two classes a larger demand 
than ever before was known." 


SOLITUDE AND GENIUS. 

G enius, says a recent writer, is hy its very nature solitary. 

Every original mind comes into the world antagonistic, by 
the law of its creation, to regulations which others accept because 
they find them in existence. Schopenhauer draws attention to 
this fact when he describes a genius as one whose center of grav¬ 
ity lies in himself. Ruskin declares; "An artist should be fit 
for the best society, and should keep out of it" If Cowper could 
say: 

O Solitude, where ere the chernie 
That Maes have seen in Ihy face t 

Wordsworth's habitual mood was rather voiced in the words; 

Now tbanka lo Heaven! that of Its rrave 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

In the current issue of TAf QuarUrly Rtvitw (Ixindon) these 
reflections and quotations are put forward, and the writer, mor¬ 
alizing further on the genius of solitude and its literary and ar¬ 
tistic exponents, observes that while the human heart ever yearns 
for society, not solitude, }-et "there are souls born as surely for 
solitude as they arc for death." He continues; 

“After all. who can altogether esca|ie solitude? 'There is 
more loneliness in life than there is communion.* Association is 
often apparent rather than real. As Emerson remarks: 'The re¬ 
moter stars seem a nebula of united light; yet there is no group 

which a tele^pe will hot resolve.’. 

"Weber gave way to a fit of contemptuous despair when Bee¬ 
thoven's 'Fidolio* was received with indifference. He com¬ 
plained that the audience could not understand the greatest mu¬ 
sic, and that the music-hall would suit them better. Ho should 
have known this. Genius has ever been at its best when it has 
been deaf to contem{K>rary applause. When a friend of Turner's 
remarked of one of bis pictures, ' I never saw the Thames look 
like that.* the painter doubted his friend's insight, not his own. 
and replied, * 1 do not suppose yon ever did.' To be fair to one¬ 
self as well as the world is the best escape from affectation. ' Man 
is what God made him, * says Cervantes; and those have carried 
on their work with most serenity who have acquiesced, regret¬ 
fully it may be. in the limitations of their birth. It is the qual¬ 
ity, not the quantity, of approval which must sustain them. 
Some, indeed, have lacked even this support. There is a touch 
of comedy in poor Hegel's complaint, that there was only one 
man who understood him, and he misunderstood him. So, too. 
Browning, when questioned as to the meaning of something he 
bad written, replied that the Almighty nud he knew what he 
meant when he wrote it, but now only the Almighty knew. But 
while intelligible, at any rate, to himself, many a bold spirit in 
all times has soared into an atmosphere where be found himself 
alone." 

In every generous heart, adds the writer in The Quarlerty. 
there is a feeling of resentment, as well as of sorrow, in the con¬ 
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templation of unrewarded and unappreciated genius. The soli¬ 
tude of too many of the world's greatest personalities has been 
one " not of choice, but of comjnilsiun ": 

"Poets and musicians, with their high-strung organization, 
have contributed a melancholy list. Beethoven and Chopin felt 
that their music ought to entrance the world, as it did them¬ 
selves: but the world had nol, like them, been caught up into 
the heavens, and could uot understand it. As wc enter the 
realm of |K>ctry the regal form of Dante nicct.s u.v—true tyiie of 
lonely sadness. The more purely imaginative the work, and the 
further removed from the commonplace level, the greater will he 
the yearning for jieace. How much solitude went to the crea¬ 
tions of Dante's brain? How often did Milton long to retreat 
within himself from the busy cares which beset him? The phil¬ 
osophic mind of Wordsworth found ample sustenance in nature; 
but many and sunictiincs conflicting influences led such poets as 
Petrarch, Cowper, Byron, and Shelley to their seclusion. It 
never found a more ardent advocate than Leopardi. Lovers of 
this gifted |>oet will recall Ins cxlcs to' Love and Death,' with 
their sad burden: 

Al Kvnvi noKtio it falo 

Non doaA vb« il morir*. 

" How many have turned away baffled by the riddle of such 
lives as those of Beethoven and Cliopiu—pride coni]>acted with 
humility, gentleness with ferocity, the tenderest love toward 
mankind with the bitterest scorn. Ideals of huinaiiity, drenins 
of moral and intellectual greatness for a world incajiable of its 
attainment, doomed them to an hourly disillusionment. Both 
these great men would have been cheered by general recogni¬ 
tion, tho their aspiration was fur the laurel of iminortulity and 
not for the bouquet of the o|iera. Why do we acclaim what their 
contenqstraries only dimi}-recognized? Wc shall see what will 
become of this dreamer. The world has seen many times; one 
great dreamer revolutionized the world. Yet the cry is still the 
same. Must we always |iermit |Kisterity to reverse our judg- 

America has produced at least two great exponents of the ge¬ 
nius of solitude. One of these is William Penn, whose " Enchiri¬ 
dion " has lately been reprinted in London, with an Introduction 
by Edmund Gosse, under the title "Some Fruits of Solitude." 
The renaissance of this book was due to its casual discovery ou 
a book.stall in San Francisco bj- Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
later presented a copy to a friend with the words; "If ever in all 
my human conduct I have done a bettor thing to any follow 
creature than banding to you this sweet, dignified, ^nd whole¬ 
some book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day." The sec¬ 
ond great American exjionent of solitude, and perhaps the most 
consistent of her votaries, is Henry D. Thorcau. who iusiste<l 
that he " never found the companion who was so companionable 
as solitude," and who proved his faith by living for many years 
in a simple wooden shanty in the seclusion of the pine-woods 
near Concord, Mass. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, too, was a "lonely man." In an article 
on "The Solitude of Nathaniel Hawthorne" in The Atlantic 
Monthly (November), Mr. Paul Elmer More reminds us of Haw¬ 
thorne's " habit, during his early Salem years, of choosing to 
walk abroad at night, when no one could observe him, and of 
his trick, iu later j'ears, of hiding in the Concord woods rather 
than face a passer-by on a road "; and goes on to say that " not 
in the tragedies of Greece, or the epics of Italy, or the drama of 
Shakespeare will you find any presentation of this one truth of 
the penalty of solitude laid upon the human soul so fully and 
profoundly worked out as in tho romancesof Hawthorne." "The 
Scarlet Letter" was a noteworthy illustration of this. "The 
whole plot of the romance," declares Mr. More, "moves about 
tbisoneconception of our human isolation as the penalty of trans¬ 
gression." 

It is well to remember that men of genius, tho isolated from 
their contemporaries, do not sever the link that binds them to 
htimanit)*. To quote again from the writer in The Quarterly 
Review, "they find their sympathy in the unseen comradeship 
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whicli is deni«(l lu them on earth. It is'the mystical brother* 
hood,' of which llciuc speaks, who'bow to each other' across 
the Centuries." _ 

SUDERMANN’S LATEST PLAY, 

H ermann SI’DERMANN'S now pUy. -Es Lebo «las 
Lebcn" ("l..ong Life to Life"), which has recently been 
produced in Berlin and Viennii. seems to hiive proved a disputed 
success in the Uerman ctipilal, while in Vienna it is accepted as 
a very jiositivc tri* 
untph. "Criticism 
lias not in either city 
been blind to iho 
shortcomings of the 
play, the chief of 
which is a certain 
theatrical nouen* 
ity." remarks W. 
von Sachs, the 
Vienna c«rres|)oiid- 
ent of the New York 
Contmfrt ittl .-hiver- 
tiser: "but its 
meriis.ihat it is well 
written. cxceMeutly 
constructed, and, 
above all, that It is 
eminently grateful 
from tho historian's 
ixiint of view, have 
been evidently more 
speeilily detecteil here," Charles Hariis, n Berlin correspond* 
ent of the New York Evtning Post, describes the play us "a 
tissue of improbabilities, which the skill of poet and actor makes 
for a brief seiisoii most real " ; but he concedes that it has living 
interest and great dramatic [>ower. We summarise his account 
of the plot of " Es Lebe das Lel>eii " as follows: 

Sudermnnn is dealing here with ii griics<jmc theme. The pre* 
supposition of the whole is a case of marital inhdclily in the 
higher circles of Berlin. It is liiirdly fair to call it a drama of 
aduheiy, for the degree of grossness of the inKdchty is veiled in 
the discreetcsi silence. In any event, fifteen years of correct 
living have jiassed since then, and the secret seems forever 
safe, wlieii the action of the play liegias. The persons arc, with 
few c.sccptiotts, Berlin aristocrats of ti>-duy. The time is the end 
of the nineties, when the new civil code was taking shape in the 
Reichstag. The title (whatever else it may also mean) jioinls to 
a passage losvard the close of Iho fifth act, where tho guilty wife 
proposes If AST*/ to U/f at the nionient when her own self indicted 
end is near. 

The scene of the fiisi act i.s in the house of Count Kcllinghau- 
scn. lie isa niaa«i( infinite g<jod-natiire niid kindness, but other* 
wi.sv <]uite medaH.Te. whereas his wife Bcalo is the domiaating 
figure of the dranui. She it is who has transgressed the mar¬ 
riage law and has found tho object of her unwavering ntfections 
in II baron Volkcrliiigk. llerchicf uiin in life is to be hi.s counsel¬ 
lor and slay, to further his political career, and to awaken in him 
the uinbilioii for that great future for which she thinks liini fitted. 
The Baron lias nie.-iiiwhite become, through force of circum¬ 
stances. liic warm fiietld of Kellinghaiiseii, and sees in the pain¬ 
ful restraint of the resulting platonic relatioUsliip with ^ate 
sometllillg of penauce for his wrong. 

In the licat o( a ]Mi|ittcnl cunipaign. Viilkerlingk's former sec¬ 
retary, who has gone over to his op]xments, the Socialists, pub¬ 
licly idliidcs t» the whole scandal, and in the hour of the Baron's 
triumph the news readies Kellinghniisen's ears, lie asks his 
friend and his wife, as a matter of form, to give their word of 
honor that the charges are false. The man is reaily, but the 
woman comes nut with the trutli, for she is convinced that VSI- 
kerlingk's lie would necessarily be followed by his deaili at his 
own hands. From that moment her course is clear to her; she 
must end her life that he may live uial fulfil liis high destiny. 



To ..ave appearatice.s. for the time being at least. Count Kel- 
linghauscD plans a public breakfast, at which all the political 
leaders are to be present. Vfilkerlingk antong them. The guests 
come, the quondam friends drink to each other's health. Beale 
also has her toast to offer. She reminds them how die has strug- 
gtod with death for many years, and has yet found existence so 
beautiful and de.sirable that she can fitly propose to-day a toast 
to life. As tho glasses clink in response to her little speech, she 
is seized by a spasm of pain and weakness and totters out of the 
room to die. 

Kudo Fraackc. who writes to The Evening Post from Berlin 
under date February 9, is very severe in bis critici.sro of the new 
play, which he treats us a striking illustration of the degenerate 
tendencies in the modern German drama. He says; 

"The motives which actuate the events in this play arc 
artificial to the last degree; and while there runs a hidden 
protest through it agaiu.st the suppre.ssion of individuality de¬ 
manded by the complicated moral code of the modern state, there 
api>ears not a single character in it who dares to be truly liim- 
self, and most of the chariiclers (to borrow one of the author's 
own phrases) seem to be living in a prison which they themselves 
guard. A sorry turn, indeed, to l>e taken by the author of ‘ llci- 
maL’. 

"When will the German drama fulfil the i>rophetic message of 
fifteen years ago, free itself from the shackles of scntinientality 
and conventional formality, and rise to a really hutiinu represen¬ 
tation of the great coafiicts of modern life? Ujornsen's ' Beyond 
Our Sireiigih.' which is being performed with such masterly 
sk'ill in nil the great German theaters, should point tho way to¬ 
ward this goal." 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 


F rom the booksellers* and librarians' reports for the month 
ending Fcbruiiry 1, it appears that "The Right of Way" 
still maintains its supremacy. Among the other recently pub¬ 
lished novels, "The Man from Glengarry" and "Sir Richard 
Calmady" occupy the mo.st prominent places. The appended 
lists lire taken from The M'orteTt ll’ori (March): 


Hook.Dealei 

1. The Kiuhl of Way—Parker. 

3. The Man (rom lileogarry—Con- 

]. I.azarre-Calber»uu<l. 

4. The Ca^Tilier—table. 

5. Mailella trawIorO. 

6. ThefrlsiB-fhurclilll. 

7 Kim—Kipling. 

I. The Hiatorv i>I Sir Richard Cal. 
luady Ma>t. 

Count Hannibal tVeyman. 
to. D'ri aud I- lIncUeller. 

II. In the Fog-Havia. 

13. blvesol ihe Hunied-Scton. 

tr- The Ruling Pa»iun Van Dyke. 

,5. nrauslurk-McCulclieun. 


i5 ‘ Reports. 

16. The Portion ot tmtior—Wilkins. 

IT. The F.ternal CIty-Caine. 

IS The lienelactresa Anon. 

19. III W ere King—McCarthy. 

30 Cardigan - Cbainberi. 

31. Clrcunii.taace—Mitchell. 

33. The Making of an Aaieric3ni— 
Riia. 

3). Tarry Then TiU 1 Come-Croly. 
»4. The Velvet Glove Merriman. 
tj. One ol My Sona-Greeo. 
i6. Tlie Pineaol Lory—Mitchell. 

37. The Garden of a Cuannater'a 
Wife-Anon. 

tS. Stralagema and Spo;la—White, 

30. Trees in Winter^llnatiagtoa. 

>>. Gud Wills It-Davis 


Libkakisxs' Kit'orts. 


1 The Right nl Way- Parker. 

3. The Cri*l»-Churcbin. 

4. D’ri and 1 Bucheller.’ 

3. The Eternal City Came. 

6. The Man Ironi Glengarry—Con. 


17. The Renefactreat—Anno. 

il. The Kniing Paaiion-Van Dyke. 

19. The Lile of R. U Slevenaon-Qal- 

30. Grautiark—McCutebenn. 

31. Alice of Old VIoveODra—Thump. 


y. lileDBerluiiieei—Pidgin 
S. Cpfrom Slavery-WaehlngtOD- 
9 Cardigan-C'hambcra. 

•o. The Cavalier - Cable. 

II. Kim-Kipling. 

13. Tho Making uf ao American— 

13. Uvcsol the Hunted- .Selon, 

M. .Marietta—Cravrlord. 

,y The Hiatorv of Sir Richard Cat. 
ni.-.dv. Malet. 

16. The Helmet ol Navarre-Kunkle. 


33. t-ile Everlaating—Flake 

33. lleroinea ol Fiction—Howell#. 

... The Tory Lover-Jewett. 

33. My Lady Peggy Goes to Tuwo— 
Mathews. 

3<. The Riddle of the t'ntverae— 
Haeckel. 

37. The Puppet Crown—McGrath, 
si. When Knighthood was in Flowei 
-Major. 

39. Janice Meredhh—Ford. 

30, Tarry Thou till 1 Come—Croly. 


The six most popular books of tho month, as given in the list 
compiled by Tie Evotman (March), are as follows; 

I The Right ol Way-Parker. .. Laxarre-Catherwoovt. 

3. The Cavaher-Cable, 5. Sir Richard Calmady—MaleL 

,1. The Man tioiuGleDgarry-Cuonor. «. The Crlal*—Churcblll. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SOME EARLY PREDICTIONS REGARDING 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T N tho j-caT 1839 a propositioo was before the French parlia- 
A ment to vote a sum of money to Daguerre, the inventor of 
tho daguerreotype process, as a national testimonial to his con¬ 
tribution to science. The matter was referred to the eminent 
scientist Arngo for his report. This roport is unearthed from tho 
records by M. L. do Launay, who writes of it in /,.i 
(February 1$). It is particularly intcrcstiug for its statement 
of tho exact status of photography in its early infancy and for 
its somewhat amusing forecasts. In the light of what wo know- 
to-day, the great Arago's opinions that photography woiiM never 
become common, and that it could not betitilized to take portraits, 
have a curious interest. How many of our sober scientific pre¬ 
dictions of to-day—about wireless telegraphy, for instance—will 
read just as foolishly in 1975? Says M. do Launay; 

"In the first place, Aragn recalls the invention of the camera 
obscura by tho Neapolitan Jean Baptiste Porta, and the wish ex¬ 
pressed by all who had observed tho reproduction of objects by 
its means that some means might be iliscuvcred for rendering 
them permanent. 'This,' ho adds, 'seemed to be a dream . . . 
but it has nevertheless been realized.' lie then narrates the 
first results obtained by Niepce in 1827. which seemed limited to 
'tho photographic reproduction of engravings.* Niciice, who, it 
will bo rememberod. caused light to act on bitumen, was obliged 
to make exposures of 10 to 13 hours in hright sunlight, which 
made even tho reproduction of inanimalo objects impossible, ow- . 
ing to the movement of their shadows," 

Tho method of Dnguerre was a great Improvement over this, 
and Arago states that its rapidity was tho feature that had most 
amazed the public. He says: 

"‘In fact, ten to twelve minutes are all that arc necessary, in 
dark winter days, to take a view of a monument or a part of a 
city, in summer, uodor bright sunlight, this may be reduced 
one half.' What would he have said to oiir exposures of one- 
hundredth of a second or less? . . . The following remark shows 
remarkable scientific foresight: Perhaps thousands of fine pic¬ 
tures will bo made by means of tlic dagiicrrcoty]>c before its 
mode of action has been completely analyzed.' Not thousands, 
but millions of photographs have been t.-iken, and we are not yet 
certain about the essential principle of tho process—tho modifi¬ 
cation undergone by the ioilid, clilofid, or bromid of silver under 
the action of light and made visible ouly under the influence of 
tho dovolopcr. 

“Arago looks forward to tho reproduction of the buildings of 
foreign lands; ... be point.s out with Paul Delaroche the ad¬ 
vantage that paintors may derive from photography (perhaps the 
point where early hopes have been loast realized, sinco it has 
given us only photographic facsimiles, against wbich real artists 
havo reacted toward impressionism). Finally, ho asks these 
two important questions which may make us smile; namely, 
whether photographic methods will ever become common and 
whether they may be applied to |K>nraiture.~ 

M. de Launay paraphrases Arago's answers to these ques¬ 
tions. Tho French savant, thinking, of course, of tho cumbrous 
and expensive daguerreotype, concludes that photography will 
never be commonly use<i. and that those who liopo to preserve 
souvenirs of travel by its means are simply deceiving ihein- 
sclvcs. What would Arago have thought, exclaims M. dc 
Laun.-iy, if ho could have been in Switzerland in 1901! There 
ho would have seen armies of cameras, snapping on all sides, 
even from trains in motion. As to portraiture, which later be¬ 
came the most successful field of daguerreotypy, Arago is also 
doublfuL Ho says in bis report: 

"Thu solution of the problem involves two apparently irrec¬ 
oncilable conditions. That the image may be formed rapidly, 
that is to .say, during the four or fire minutes of immobility that 


wc may expect from the living subject, the face must be in full 
sunlight; but in full sunlight the most impassible countenance 
will be distorted into a grimace." 

He liote.s, huwover, thnt Daguerre himself has endeavored to 
solve the difficulty by the inter|x>sition of a blue veil. In conclu¬ 
sion Arago clearly states the ]>roblcni of color photography very 
much as it exists to-day, and M. dc Launay remarks th.at. In the 
solution of this, we arc in inndi the same jKisition ns Daguerro 
was in 1839 with relation to that of tho ordinary photograph. 
”Pcrlin|)S," he says, "the next half-ccmiiry will give us real pho¬ 
tography in colors, that is to say, the direct and coni)>Ietu fixation 
of the colored image ns »vc see it in the camera or in a looking- 
glass."—TV-riwi/a/w/i /ttr Tun Litkkakv Diok^t. 


ELECTRIC COTTON-MILLS. 

T he accompanying picture is not upside down, as it would 
ap|)carto be on a c.nsual glance. It is a view in one of the 
new Southern cotlon-inills where the mncliincry is u)>erated by 
electricity and wbero tho motors arc attached to the cuiling to 
avoid taking up floor-space. Says W. B. Smith Whaley, who 
writes of tlicni in Cttssirr's Mitgitiiue (March) . 

"Tho motors, which are placed overhead, as shown almve. do 
not occupy any flixir space, arc absolutely out of rencli, afford no 
danger to human life, and arc so pro[»rtioncd as to give, accord- 



EI.ECrmiC CDTTOX-IIIU., SIIOWIXO MOTORS OX CEIUXO. 


ing to the numlier installed, the greatest flexibility to the plant 
as a whole. No c)iecial machinery is installed for lighting the 
plant, as the current is taken from the generator producing the 
power. Temporary i>owcr for any pnr|>ose, in any i>nrtion of the 
plant, is easily sujiplicd by a ]>onnli1a motor, which is readily 
tapiied on any (Miwer circuit in convenient reach. These and 
many other advantages, from a mechanical stand)tuint, havo 
been denionstrateil by actual experience. 

“There is a saving in the friction alone of an |)cr cent. The 
producing capacity of the machinery operated is, in actual prac¬ 
tise, increased about 4 |icr cent., duo to the steadiness of this 
metliod of driving over tho usual method of nipes and belts, and 
ibe more uniform s|wcd obtained throughout the plant. The 
enormous flexibility and economic in-oblems solved by the instal- 
lution of these electric-<lrivcn cotton-mills arc felt even outside of 
the mill itself. The plants arc readily available for furniKhing 
)>owcr toothers within reach to the extent of its surplus, and may 
produce a consulcrablo revenue from this source ; and they can 
su)i)>Iy iMiwer at a lower figure than that at which isolated plant.s 
could generate their own power. 

“ill the city of Coliimhia. S, C., tho Olympia power plant not 
only drives tho Olympia Cotton-Mills, the Oranhy Cotton-Mills, 
and the Capital City Mills, but also the street-railway, and fur¬ 
nishes the light ami |>owcr conipany current for eins, are lights. 
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ami Incandescent lights from the same source, iind more eco- 
nouiically than the individual companies could maintain separ¬ 
ate power plants, while the Olympia Mills sell the current at a 
substantial protit. 

"South Caroliua will shortly have oixrating no less than fif¬ 
teen of these electrically driven cotton-mills, which will gradu¬ 
ally affect the eeouomic conditions in the section surrounding 
each of them, by offering conveniences more cheaply than these 
communities could possibly hope to get them by independent 
plants. 

“ It appears ]>ossible thus in the near future to ojxrate a line 
of electric railroad, with mills and intermediate power-stations, 
from the mountains to the sea. and at less cost th.au by the estab¬ 
lishment of plants for the purposes of the roads alone.'* 


POISONOUS EFFECTS OF WOOD ALCOHOL. 

W E recently quoted an article in which it was pointed out 
that ordinary wood alcohol is a p<jison. Altho this is the 
case, it is stated by Dr. H. T, Ouss, of Washington, in The 
Medical li'or'/i/tMarch) that only one State—Ohio—restricts its 
sale on this account. Dr. Guss notes that many people do not 
understand that wood alcohol is ehcmically distinct from ordi¬ 
nary alcohol, and suppose it to be merely alcohol made from 
wood. He says : 

“ It was formerly quite a point in favor of the iiilrotluction and 
use of wfMjd alcohol that it could not he taken as a drink, for it 
was (and is) not uncommon for workmen to drink ordinary alco¬ 
hol diluted with water—especially when obtained without cost. 
Indeed, some physicians prefer to prescribe common alcohol in 
this way rather than to direct its use in the form of brandy or 
whisky. Some refiners of wu<k1 alcohol now assert that the 
placing on the market an article which 'will jierform all the do¬ 
mestic functions of grain alcohol,' having the caution on every 
package ‘must not lx used internally.' should have the effect of 
reducing the danger of the misuse of nlcohol instead of iiicTeas- 
ing it. It does not appear that this cRecl is being realized, 
however, 

" Wood alcohol has been used to a considerable extent in the 
preparation of extract of witch-hazel, hay rum. Plorid.-i water, 
and other toilet articles, and in liniments; also in extracts and 
essences put up for internal use. It has even been sulmtituted 
for the official alcohol in the prc]>ariition of medicinal tinctures 
and other remedies. It is represented as a' refreshing luxury for 
the bath and for mnssiige purposes, ‘ Such uses may not bo un¬ 
attended with danger, as shown by tlie numerous aceulents and 
fatalities that have been reporteil. 

"It occurred to me, as doubtless it has occurred to many, 
w-hethcr or nut wood alcohol is used to adulterate or imitate the 
common alcoholic beverages? Inquiries made at the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and at the Dejiartnieiit of Agriculture have 
been answcrcti in the negative ; that is, there is no official infor¬ 
mation that wood alcoliul is used to any extent to adulterate bev¬ 
erages in this c-ountry. However, the suggestion was niiide by 
different persons before the coiigression.al committee that it 
might be used in this way. and a man from North Carolina said 
he underspxKl it was so uscul. From a statement in'Allbutt’s 
System of Medicine' it appears that whisky is known tube adul¬ 
terated with wooij alcohol lu Great Britain, 

“There is a large consumption of extracts—priiiciiially ginger 
—in some districts where such use is practically the same ns a 
beverage. Only one manufacturer iidmittcd, before the congres¬ 
sional oiniinittcr, that he used wimuI alcohol in making extract 
of ginger, and he seemed to think it perfectly legitimate. Oth¬ 
ers were certainly In the same business, either then or subse¬ 
quently. ns shown by the rejiorts of dc.iths and blindness result¬ 
ing from the use of such prejiarations. In Georgia, 'Jamaica 

ginger ’ is selicdulcd as an intoxicant.. 

"The physiological effects and the thcraixutic.al properties of 
wood aleuhol have not Ixeii fully iuvestigated. lu general it is 
stated th.'it the actions of wood alcohol resemble those of grain 
alcohol; that the stage of excitouicnt is more markexl in the case 
of wimkI alcohol: that the subsequent stages succeed one another 
more quickly; that the effects <lo not pass off as readily. Much 
remains to be accurately determined, however. The mean toxic 


ilosc of wood alcohol is considerably less than that of grain alco¬ 
hol—it is stated at about three-fourths or probably less; the 
effects of its cominned use seem to be much more disastrous. 
The effects, post mortem, resemble those produced by acute iwi- 
soning from grain alcohol; but they arc generally more marked, 
especially in the liver and kidneys." 


SANITARY MONEY. 

HE .substitution of aluminum tablets for paper bank bills or 
government notes is advocated on sanitary grounds by A. 
L. Benedict in The Medical limes, March. Says this writer: 

“Probably every one with a modicum of esthetic taste, not to 
mention sanitary information, has been disgusted with the filthy 
condition of our pajxr ciirrency. It is impossible to say just how 
much disease is transmitted by this medium, but the impossibil¬ 
ity of quarantining against cuirency. the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to establish accessible offices for the redemption of infected 
or obviously dirty bill.s, the many hands through which they 
pass, and the common custom of moistening the fingers with the 
lips and tongue, in counting rolls of bills, leave no reasonable 
doubt that diphtheria, the exanthemata, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases arc frequently communicated in this manner. Some 
physicians are said to wash or aetnally to disinfect paper cur¬ 
rency. but they certainly can not refuse to accept dirty money nor 
can they disinfect their |KH'ketbuoks satisfactorily, and most of 
us realize the utter impracticability of precautions against this 
moile of transmitting disease. 

"Coins are less readily infected, and most metals—notably sil¬ 
ver—are actually aiitiscjitic even in the elemental state; yet 
coins are too little portable aud too liable to accidental loss to 
answer the prime requisites of a medium of exchange, except for 
small amounts, a fact recognized by the limitation of the amount 
for which they are legal tender. A newspaper critic has called 
attention to the fact that 'crisp' bills are mainly affected by fic¬ 
titious personages in novels who give them to newsboys, deserv. 
ing widows, and other worthy objects of charity, but that they are 
universally regarded as a nuisance by persons in real life, their 
sole mitigating quality being their cleanness. 

"The recent introduction of aluminum a.H a substitute for card¬ 
board, and its adaptability for receiving almost any kind of mark¬ 
ing known to the graphic arts, as well as to the art of engraving 
or stamping metal surfaces, suggests that this metal might well 
supplant our familiar pajxr currency. The present bills are al¬ 
most universally folded into fours. Aluminum sheets of a corre¬ 
sponding size would bo neither bulkier nor heavier than our pres¬ 
ent bills, and the practicability of using sheets of this reduced size 
is established by the precedent of the fractional currency used 
during the Civil M'ar and until the resumption of specie pay¬ 
ments by the United States. An immense amount of time and 
of losses by miscounting would be saved by the use of sheets 
not requiring folding and unfolding and not especially liable to 
stick together. Aluminum sheets could also readily be perforated 
for ready determination of value and the prevention of fraudu¬ 
lent alteration of denomination, as is the custom in regard to 
checks; they could not lx cut and pasted so as to make seven- 
eighths of a bill pass for an entire bill, and they would be ro- 
deemuble after exposure to water and a degree of beat which would 
destroy pa]xr money. Unlike paper, alnniinum not only pre¬ 
sents a surface for inipressiens by the engraver, but it may actu¬ 
ally be stanijxd or cut. like a coin. Aluminum is itself quite 
resistant to attrition, and by suitable alloy it may be rendered 
almost absolutely proof against ordinary wear." 


Antidotes to the Poisons of Disease.— Interesting 
experiments on the neutralization of disease toxins, made by 
•Mnie. Sieber. professor at St. Petersburg University, are de¬ 
scribed in the Revue Glnlrale des Sciences. "The author has 
proved that binoxidof calcium and oxygenated water destroy the 
toxins of diphtheria and tetanus and a vegetable glucosid. abrin. 
The oxydases, of animal or vegetable origin, also neutralize the 
toxins, but have no effect on abrin. To give an idea of this neu¬ 
tralizing or deslnictive ixwer a few figures will suflSce, Half a 
gram [S grains] of calcium binoxid will neutralize in ten minutes 
twenty times a mortal dose of abrin. and in four hours nearly 
5,000 mortal doses of the same. The action on diphtheritic and 
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tetanic toxins is not less cacrRctic; tUut tlic Knme dose of e.i]- 
ciunt binoxid will neutralize nearly i.uno f.ital doses of either 
toxin. As regards oxygenated water it can nut be used in large 
doses, as it is poisoaous; but in very small doses it neutralizes 
(mu mortal doses of di|>litlicriiiv toxin. The same is jiravtically 
true of tho oxydases, exeept that they have no action on abrin. 
It is an interesting fact thnt the neutralizing action of the oxy¬ 
dases on toxins shows iLscIf not only in the laboratory test-tube, 
but also ill the living animal when the mixture of oxydase and 
toxia is iajccted as soon as prepared, aad even in cases where 
the two substances are injected in different parts of the budy."— 
TranshiHon maUe for The LrreHAKv Dicest. 


AN ICE-BOAT FLYING-MACHINE. 

A RECENT allempt to solve the problem of artificial flight 
made by \V. Kress, a Gcrmiiii engineer, is described in 
'/'he ScieHtific AHterieau Supplement (March i). Kress has 
labored fur twenty years ou an aeroplane whieb consists of an 
ice-boat having two Icocis and a long stexi. It is described as 
follows: 

“The keels served as ranaers when tho machiae is travoliag 
over ice or snow. Two resilient 8.til-proi>cllct8, rotated by a 



benzin motor ia opposite directions, drive the apparatus. Above 
the boat, arched sails, coastitutiiig resistant kite surfaces, are 
carrieil. one sail being mounted somewhat above the other, so 
that it will receive an impinging body of air without iatcrfcrcnce 
from the other sails. The aeroplane thus constituted is guidctl 
by a horizontal and a vertical rudder, both of which, however, 
are used only in flying. Owing to lack of funds, the inventor 
could not equip his air-ship with a benzia-motor of the special 
construction and |iower desired, and was therefore compelled to 
use an ordinary automobile motor. Thus fitted out the aeroplane 
was first tried on water. For it is Mr. Kress's opinion that water- 
trials should first be made in order to ascertaiu whether the mo¬ 
tor, propellers, rudders, and other pans have been properly ar¬ 
ranged and are trustworthy and jK-rfcctly efficient in o|>eration. 
Only when the safety of the machino has thus been proven 
should aerial flights be taken. 'I'hc sense of security obtaitieil 
by aumcrons water-trials and the increased speed attained wi'h 
each trial will finally give to the aeronaut that confidence which 
will enable him to soar aloft. That moment, according to Mr. 
Kress, may c»in)c unawares; the ship may of its own accord 
loave tho surface of tho water. So far as the prclimiaary water- 
tri.'ils lire concerned, the Kress aeroplane scorns to have met its 
inventor's expectations. In the pnfsetiee of an officer of the 
aeronautical division of tho German army the flying-niachiae 
was taken from its housing and carted to a nearby lake. Kres.s 
seated himself in the boat and pulled tho startiag-lovcr. The 
propellers drove the machine along at a uniform speed, accord¬ 
ing to the accounts which bavc been received. In order to test 
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the maneuvering power of the contrivance Kress is said to have 
lieiformed various evolutions and to have succeeded oven in 
making headway against the wind. Tho steering apjiaratus 
seems to have acted efficiently. The motor, however, proved 
inadequate. With n motor of less weight and greater horse¬ 
power the inventor believe.s that his flyiiig-inacliiue would be an 
assured success." 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. . 

TN a recent work eiuitlerl "Ethnic P.syehology" (Paris. Hjoi), 
M. Charles Lctourncnu presents some iateresting ideas re¬ 
garding tho first appearance of scientific thought and investiga¬ 
tion in the liuniau race and regunling its present status aad future 
pros{>Mts, We quote the following from a review of M. Lctour- 
ttc.'iu's book published in the Revue SeiettH/^ue (February i) : 

"It was in the primitive clan, at ooco school and workshop, 
that man bega* to acquire all that di.stiugui.slies him from the 
lower animals. During the long sociologic stage of clan life, our 
ancestors liecanie the po.ssessors, in jiarticular. of morality—that 
is to say-, of the mental impressions, tenacious aad hereditary, 
on which still are based the clearest of our altruistic feelings— 
the noble tendencies thnt lead the most generous of us in many 
cases to subordinate our personal interests to the general good, 
and thnt Inspire ns with instinctive repulsion for certain acts 
that arc harmful to society. The narrow solidarity of clan life 
brought about a feeling favorable to nintual aid in all its mem¬ 
bers. Then the human mind began its characteristic evolution, 
passing throiigli the mythical phase." 

This initiated what tho author calls tho “duel between faith 
and reason," a condition “eminently unfavorable," lie thinks, 
to the development and extension of science. I low, then, are wo 
to account for its advances? M. Letourneau remarks, says his 
reviewer, “that we can not invoke the aid of progressive selcc- 
tiou in the Darwiniaa sense, since, on the contrary, all moral 
and social forces hare been arrayed against truth. In the great 
Eastern countries, similar tho less rigorous c-onditions have par¬ 
alyzed all boldness of thought and all scientific iavestigation. 
Wo must tliereforo coacludo that the peoples of Europe are en¬ 
dowed with more hardy minds than those of other races," M. 
Lctouraeau believes that the verities that science has estalv 
lished so firmly as to defy all criticism are as follows: “Tho in¬ 
destructibility—that is, the eternity—of matter; the demoastra- 
tion that light aad heat and all forces are but simple modes of 
motion ; that the e.s.Heniial phenomenon of life reduces to a dou¬ 
ble exchange of mutter within the organized substance; that 
without the necessity of invokiag instaatancous geologic revolu¬ 
tions and magical creations, the living species of aiiinials and 
plants have beea produced slowly and successively throughout 
the ages; I hut conscious life is a function of the nerve-centers," 
The evolution theory is the crown of the work. Still, the author 
reminds us, the great nias.sof mankind is still "below the .scien¬ 
tific horizon." There may be backward movement, therefore, 
ond such retrogression has even been predicted by the English 
anthropologist Tylor. Too much light, however, has shed 
oil (he world to admit of "its extinguishment everywhere and 
forever."-rrirwr/rtZ/bw mmtefor Tiir. Litkrahv Digest. 


Value of Rest.—That brief periods of work at the highe.st 
possible tension nitvmatiiig with longer perimlsof rest or changed 
activity represent tho best working conditioas is nsserted by l>r. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, in The Popular Science Monthly 
(March), He finds ovidcacc to sup]K>rt it in studying separately 
tho life of the .'iiiimal, the cliilil, the genius, the criminal, the 
savage, and tho race, and he believes thnt the exjH-rience of 
other than mere professional athletes, the mctliodr. of animal 
trainers, the results of half-time schools, the progressive reduc¬ 
tion of the hours of labor for workingmen and sbop-cinployces. 
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will furnish many more data of the same kind. Says Ur. Cham* 
bcriain: 

'* It has been argued that two hours physical labor ptr diem 
would suffice, were the product economically distributed, to keep 
the whole world well supplied, so great has been the advance in 
labor-saving machinery, methods of transportation, etc. Is it 
altogether unreasonable to suppose that two hours intellectual 
work, under right conditions and with economic distribution of 
the product, would suffice to keep the whole world supplied here 
also? Two hours of every one's best would be something worth 
achieving, physically and intellectually. An end something like 
this is the ideal to which things are bound to tend. Some poet 
of the future may be able to sing; 'Better the New World hour 
than the long European day.' The racial nervousness of the 
American people, non-pathological in reality, is perhaps the 
groundwork for this achievement." 


A MULTIPLE GRAMOPHONE. 

M uch of the strained and unnatural quality of sounds repro- 
• duced by the ordinary gramophone, especially in the case 
of the human voice, is due to the fact that in order to make the 
reproduction as loud as jxissible the original must be the result 
of abnormal effort. This has been remedied by a device de¬ 
scribed in The Elettrieal Review (Maa-h 6>. dne to Emile Ber¬ 
liner, of Washington, the well-known inventor. Says the author 
of the description above mentioned : 

“Ho provides a machine made up of a nnmber of separate 
gramophones, all of whicli may be operated simultaneously. As 
is well known, gramophone records are exact duplicates of each 
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ers that the quantity of rye on hand is not sufficient to last out 
the winter, he arranges to limit its consumption. . . , The whole 
family goes to bed and sleeps for the greater part of the next 
four or Bve months. In order to economize the animal heat and 
to limit as much as possible the necessity for food, all movement 
is restricted to what is absolutely neces.<uir>’. The custom is 
called 'liojka,* and is practised by whole districts. Only the 
most imperative want is permitted to disturb the slumber, and 
immediately all is silent again."— Translation made /or Tux 
LITCKAKV IJiUEST. 


A NEW ALLOY FOR METALLIC MIRRORS. 

A new alloyof aluminum is announced that is especially 
suited to use for mirrors, owing to its ability to take a very 
high polish. Metal mirrors are still used in the arts, especially 
in the construction of line scientific apparatus, and it is probable 
that the new substance will find an extended use. In ikience 
lllnstrfe (November 30) M, M. Molinie writes of it as follows ; 

“Besides their use in the toilet, polished metal mirrors are in¬ 
contestably superior, for use in optical apparatns, to those of sil¬ 
vered glass or glass coveretl with tin amalgam. 

"The surfaces of these last are open to the objection that they 
have two reflecting surfaces, one due to the ntetal, the other to 
the glass, and that the reflected rays are optically altered and 
colored, preventing proper observation In many cases. These 
instruments of precision give to metallic mirrors their chief in¬ 
terest, since the glass industry i.s now able to furnish ordinary 
mirrors at a very low price. 

"An alloy or metal to lie used for mirrors must be susceptible 
to perfect polish, must Iw light, hard, and not acted on by the 
air so that it may preserve its brilltaney. It must bo while, so 
that the images will not be coloretl.aiid it must be easily worked 
in all forms, concave or convex, required by the theory of the 
instruments. Up to the present time, the metals moat used tor 
this purpose liuve been iron, gold, and silver." 

The new alloy spoken of i.s magnalium, a combination of mag¬ 
nesium and aluminum. The two constituents are used separ¬ 
ately, and the liquid aluminum is poured into the magnesium, 
heated to 650“. This alloy has the lightness of alnminum. the 
quality of melting at about 600' to 700", and that of casting 
easily, besides having a very great resi.stance to reagents.— 
Translation made for "Xwi Litehakv Digest. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


otner even to the minutest detail, and as such are made in large 
numbers. The only difficulty to be ovcrcomn in operating sev¬ 
eral is to have them exactly register with each other and be oper¬ 
ated simultaneously. He provides a table or support upon which 
are mounted a number of rotary tables of the usual gramophone 
type and adapted to receive the well-known record tablets of 
commerce. Those tablets arc generally arranged in a staggered 
row. each being supported on an upright spindle or shaft jour¬ 
naled in a standard fastened to the table. U]K>n each shaft just 
below the table is secured a disk liaving equally spaced radially 
projecting pins on Its porlplicry. The disks are all of the same 
size, with the same number of pins, and they are driven together 
with the tables at the same speed by means of a belt, having per¬ 
forations spaced to fit the pins aud operated by a motor of any 
desirable construction. . . . The registering devices make it pos¬ 
sible to insure the contact of each stylus with a corresponding 
l>oint of each record by the mere act of placing the stylus on the 
proper line. Power being applied to rotate the records, identical 
sounds issue from e.'icli of the horns, and the combined body of 
sound may be made as great as desired bj' using nil appropriate 
number of record*. Therefore, it is possible to provide an exact 
reproduction of the human voice or to make it louder or softer." 


Hibernation among Russian Peasants.— To accus¬ 
tom themselves to hunger and to the absence of food, the Rus¬ 
sian peasant practises a sort of hibernation, says a curious note 
in L'Anthropologie. "A* soon as the head of the bouse discov¬ 


‘‘ti laon Aceoant of tse pbrsfcsl ronformatlou of her tboulder thsi s Ctrl 
c«B never hope to tliiow like a boy," tayt lltallk (londonl. “Till* Is wost 
one of (be physIdAosof a (Iris' college gives aa the result of his deep And 
prolonced inrestixalion f>n the sobject. 'It U a pbrsiail imposaihiliiy for 
A (irl to throw Atron(1y sod Accurstely as a boy throws,* said the doctor. 
‘A (iri throws with a ri(id Arm, sod it is out of the qoestioo for her toAC 
quires free movemeol socb as Is possible with a boy, beesuse her coilsr. 
bone Is Isrxer sod lets lower thin a boy’i. In other sports where this 
ActiuB Is not bfooxht ioto plsy, the msy excel, but the msy as well give up 
All hope of ever lesroine to throw,'* 

“Pmxck HtSRV of OrrtnAny bss completed his rspld snd extensive 
toor without the lesst fsilore on the psrt of the rsilrasd compAnies,* ssys 
Tkt RmtiwaY aatt tiagmerrtHje Kerim. *He cso hsrdly fsil to hire been 
Impressed with the perfection of the rsilwAy service i And It is understood 
that b» comments hive been of a most fAvorable nature. There has been 
sometklnK of luck in this, for durinx hit trip floodt of an noexampled as- 
tore and extent have prevailed, to the great Interruption of rtilwtv traffic. 
He missed It all. however, and met with no annoyinir delay toywhere. 
That a proxram of enterlainmrnt to full ax to inclode almost every wakmc 
hour should have beeo carried out so exactly is a little remarkable, even 
noder the great care given by railway maoagecs throughout the entite 

IT is noted by 7'kr R/eelrt'eot Ketiete that electricity made ao naotuaiiv 
good shuwinar at the *caplains of industry * luncheon to Prince Henry. It 
says; *Amongllieelectrical men present were founderiof tlie indutiries 
of arc lighting, incandescent lighting, centrai-slalion dlstrlbotloB. the 
polyphase transmission of power, the electric ttreet-rallwav, a variety of 
elcctrochemicaf processes. Ihe inventors of the telephone and of the gretl- 
est improvement in the art of telephony, the ioventor of practical electrlral 
meaaoring lostrumenti, and representatives of the largest inttitotions for 
maoofarturiog electricnl apparatus, for otilixiog elertricsl power for rsll- 
wnyt, for signaling and for other processes, and the largest institntiona of 
learning for eleclrical engineering in the world. Sorely, no other country 
could make sucli a showiug.* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS SELF-SACRIFICE OR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
THE IDEAL OF RELIGION? 

T he problem suggested by the opposing idealsof culture nnd 
restraint is the subject of a book (reviewed in our col¬ 
umns last week) by the Rev. lingh Black, an Edinburgh Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman. According to The lirilisk Weekly (I.on- 
doD), "no religious book of late years has been so much noticed 
and commended alike by literary critics and Christian critics of 
all churches" as this. Mr. Black states the problem, which he 
declares to be “the problem of nil religion," in the following 
■words: 

"Should a man obey his nature or thw.nrt it, seek self-limita¬ 
tion or self-expansion? In some moods it appears to us as if the 
best attitude, as it is certainly the easiest way to peace, is to ac¬ 
cept simply whnt seem tiie surface facts of our nature, and give 
up the long passion of the saints after the unattainnhle. Yet in 
■other moods we recognize that life gains in dignity and solemn 
grandeur when a man realizes even once that for him in the ulti¬ 
mate issue there are in nil the world only God and bis own soul. 
We no sooner take up one of the positions than doubts pervade 
the mind as to its sufficiency. If we say that the secret of life is 
just to accept oar nature and seek its barmonieus unfoiding. 
Immediately the question arises whether self-culture is not only 
a subtle form of self-indulgence. If again we mnke renunciation 
the infallible method, we can not keep out the question, whether 
it is not moral cowardice that we refuse to live the larger life and 
to wield the wider power which culture seems to offer." 

Matthew Arnold defined culture as "pursuit of our total per¬ 
fection by means of getting to know, on ail matters which most 
concern us, the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” He assumed tliat we might reach perfection if we only 
■were able to know. But, according to Mr. Black, " life is bigger 
and more complex thau that would make out." He continues: 

"Mere cultivnted intelligence is no snfe guide, as could be il¬ 
lustrated from the biographies of the most eminent apostles and 
the most diligent disciples of culture. In finding our wny about 
amid the mysteries of the world and the practical problems of 
life, merely through getting to know whnt others have thought 
and said, tho it be the choicest thought and the nobiest speech, 
there is no guamnty that our acquired information will avail 
much for our particular difficulties. And even the light that is 
in us may be darkness. , . , While self-culture is a legitimate 
and necessary aim, it is not a complete end for human life. It 
is only one side, tho a very important one, and needs to be snp- 
plemented and raised to a higher point and used as a means for 
a larger end than itself. Only this can save it from the inevi¬ 
table degradation that must befall it, if it remain on the lower 
level as an ideal for selL Not even its achievements and con¬ 
quests. not even creative genins in art and brilliant discoveries 
in science, can suffice for iife. if there be not an inspiring force 
grander than the desire to reach self-dcvciopmcnt." 

If culture as an ideal is a failure, so also, contends Mr. Black, 
is asceticism, for asceticism, by using methods only of repression 
and restraint," withdraws attention from the true seat of sin, 
which Is the bnman heart, and transfers it to what is rcnily ex¬ 
ternal to the life.” The author goes on to say: 

"To have as weapons only negative prohibitions is to fight a 
losing battle. The ascetic method is but another form of exter- 
nalism, which is the curse of religion. Tlio it seems to l>egin in 
contempt for the external side of life, as a matter of fact its fun¬ 
damental mistake is that it exaggerates the external. It seta too 
mnch stress on mere surroundings; for true life is possible any¬ 
where, and evil is not confined to particular spots. Tempta¬ 
tions, therefore, are not kilied by creating a desert and calling 
it peace. Hnraility may be found on the steps of n throne, and 
spiritual pride can kill the soul of a solitary de.sert saint or the 
hermit on a pillar. It follows that the metbod.s employed are 
Intile, being purely negative, an outside method of attacking the 
problem. It is fnise to make virtnc consist in the mere denial of 


gratifications which our nature craves; and it is. to say Ihe'least, 
a calamity to look upon religion as a sort of moral |iolice. saying, 
•You must not do this.' Virtue, it is trne. will always ha\’« a 
negative side; religion will always seem self-denial; but that ie 
not the essence either of virtue or religion." 

Mr. Black believes that the Christian solution of the problem 
presented lies In accepting neither culture nor asceticism as ends 
in themselves, but rather in grasping what each asserts, while 
rejecting what each denies. He concludes: 

"Culture for its own sake, and s.icriHce for its own sake, are 
neither a sufficient end. but they each find scope and are made 
reasonable by the great Christian thought of eervife, which 
reconciles so many difficulties which meet ns in this whole re¬ 
gion. With such a dominating motive as service there will be 
room for all types of personality, and for all individual capaci¬ 
ties, however divergent We will see the need of self-restraint, 
discipline, and tiie sterner qualities, sup()oscd to be associated 
only with Puritanism; and, on the other hand, if we recognize 
that the end of all our training of our powers is for service, w'e 
will not limit the thought of service, os narrow Puritanism so 
often did. We will know that it takes all sorts of men to make 
a world; and if they be trne men serving the common weal ac- 
cordiug to capacity, it does not matter mucii where and bow they 
serve, or in what department of work. There are many and 
various kinds of service; and their rank is settled, not according 
to the type of work, but according to the spirit In which it is 
done. It is not dull uniformity in what is called charitable work 
that is needed, but spiritual consecration that will make all work 
sacred because inspired with a noble motive. 

"It is religion man needs, not culture in itself. So the birth¬ 
place of modern civilization is not Athens, but Calvary. The 
' pale Galilean ' has conquered against all the fuU-blooded gos¬ 
pels of the natural joy of life, but conquered in the grandest way 
of conquest, not by the extermination of the opponent, but by 
changing the enemy into n friend. When the sous of Greece are 
not against bnt for the sons of Zion; when all ideals of culture 
find their inspiration and nourishment ia the divine ideals of 
Jesus, and take their place in the great, loving world-purpose of 
the world's Savior; when thought, and art, and literature, and 
knowledge, and life are brought Into subjection to tbe obedience 
of Christ, that is the true victory." 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC PLAN TO ACHIEVE 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY- 

M r. ROBERT STEIN, of the United States Goolbgical Sur¬ 
vey, a well-known arctic explorer as well as- a student oC 
social and religions questions, makes a suggestion on behalf of 
Anglo-Saxon unity which he believes, if carrieil intoeffoot, wouid- 
“aebieve in a moment what jinrliaments have labored in vain for 
a century to achieve.” Mis proposal is simply that the heir-np- 
parent to the British throne should renounce the anti-Catlioiio 
declaration which every English monarch is at present oompelled- 
to make upon his accession. Writing in The Anglo-Ameri. 
eem Afitgatine (New York and London, March), Mr. Stoin says: 

"Whoever believes that tho best good of humanity is bound up- 
with the union of ail Englisb-siieakiiig nations, and looks upon, 
this as the supreme interest of the day, must feel alarmed at any¬ 
thing tending to estrange a section of the English-speaking’ 
world. The forces that teml toward union are-none too strong- 
at liest. The transition from 'indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to definite coherent heterogeneity' seems muoh slower than is 
compatible with the safety of the organism' in view of the hostile 
elements around. One can not but grow indignant, then, at the 
perversity which deliberately insists on the retention of sq dan¬ 
gerous a source of discord as this anti-Cathollc declaration. We 
have beard it repeated till we know the phrase by heart, that re- 
Itgious feeling is one of the most potent causes of animosity among 
men, and thus it seems incomprehensible how those who profess 
to aim at union can continue to demand tlint the sovereign at his 
acce.saion shall prononnee wonls which brutally wound the relig¬ 
ions feelings of twelve millions of bis subjects. . . . Kveiybody 
knows thnt the hostility of the Irish-Americans is one of tiie main 
obstacles to closer Anglo-American union, and thus, when some 
people on the other side of the water are seen trying not to pla- 
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cate this hostility but to feed it with the most inflammable of 
fuels, it seems no exaggerution to say that they are worse ene* 
mies to Anglo-Saxondom than I’athan or Boer.'* 

Prom all parts of the world, declares Mr. Stein, have come the 
strongly worded pndests of Roman Catholics against the"hei' 
nous blasphemy " of the English coronation oath—an oath which 
“gibliets the very two beliefs on which Catholics are most trem¬ 
blingly sensitive: the sacrament of the Eueburist and the ven¬ 
eration of the Mother of Uod,” Nothing would propitiate the 
Roman Catholics of the British empire and, indeed, of the whole 
world, observes the writer, nothing would tend to draw the Anglo- 
Saxon nations together in bonds of comity, more thoroughly than 
would a renunciation of the anti-Catholic oath, lie concludes ; 

“There is said to exist in England a feeling that the crown has 
not enough power. Th* South A/ri(un Mugasint (Catholic) 
says-. ‘The crown can not move in the matter.' This, to a for¬ 
eigner. seems surprising, since it is the king whose conscience 
and self-respect lire vitally interested in the matter. ‘ King ’ 
used to mean 'leader'; has it come to pass that the king must 
always be led? Here is an opportunity to restore to the word 
its ancient meaning. The heir-apparent, sharing his father's 
repugnance to iinytbiiig uugentlenianly. is said to have referred. 
' with generous indiscretion,' to ' that horrid oath.' If he were to 
announce before some assembly (pieferably in Ireland) that he 
intends to make no declaration whatever on his accession, the 
results could not fail to be the happiest. 

“It is pleasant, even in anticijiatioii, to imagine the joy which 
the news would bring to the Catholics of Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. The fervor of loyalty thus kindled may be a fac¬ 
tor of no littlo importance when the practical solution of the prob¬ 
lem of imperial federation is taken in hand. The good-will of 
the eighteen million Catholics in the L'nited States may bo of 
decisive influence in any endeavor to promote the cause of the 
Anglo-American alliance. Then there is the alliance with Ocr- 
itiaiiy—the Older England, as Green affectionately c.-ills it—an 
alliance so earnestly advocated by Sir Henry M. Stanley, and so 
natural that in point of fact there is not a single instance in his¬ 
tory where Eiiglishiiien and Germans faced each other on the 
battlefield, while in most of their battles the tivo peoples fought 
side by side. If it be desired to render this natural alliance for¬ 
mal and perpetual, the good-will of the powerful Center party in 
the Reichstag will be of essential moment. All these happy re¬ 
sults, however, will be small compared to tbe conciliation of Ire¬ 
land. ... If the heir-apparent, as almve suggested, were to an¬ 
nounce before an assembly of Irishmen his determination not to 
submit to the foolish statute that would force him to insult their 
religion, it would startle the Irish nation as the 'sweet bell' 
which, according to the legend, is to proclaim to their isle a 
reign of ‘peace and love.' " 

A Challenge to the Higher Critics.— The Rev. T. T. 
Eaton, LL,.D., editor of Tht Western Kecorder (Louisville, 
Bapt.). IS a theologian of the "old school." and he never lets 
pass an opportunity to refute tbe arguments of the higher crit¬ 
ics. He has lately issued to them a challenge to give to the 
world an “up-to-date Bible" which shall bear comparison with 
the original Scriptures, and he deems this a not unreasonable re¬ 
quest. if it be true that “God has by no means conlincd Uis in¬ 
spiration to those who wrote the Bible" and that He has "in¬ 
spired men in all ages as truly as He inspired the prophets and 
ajHistlcs." His arguments are elaborated as follows in The 
Watchmisn (Boston, Bapt.) ; 

“The mmlern school of theologians hold that the Bible was 
written between 800 b.c. and ux) or 150 a.d. So that in the 
Bible we have the words of great leaders ou the problems of re¬ 
ligion for 900 years. This school reganl the Bible as of great 
spiritual value, but ns having the defects of the thinking and the 
beliefs of the men of the times iu which it was produc-ed. 

“If these things be true, it necessarily follows that we ought 
not to be dependent for our Bible on men that lived between goo 
li.c. and 100 A.D. Surely in nil these i.Soo years, with the won¬ 
derful progress man has made niongall lines, with the correc¬ 
tion of so many crude and erroneous ideas held in the long ago. 


surely a better Bible can be gathered from the words of great 
leaders about the problems of religion, daring tbe past 1800- 
years, than was gathered for the 900 years previous. To ad¬ 
mit that the thoughts of the leaders in regard to religion be¬ 
tween n.c. 800 and a.d. too are superior to the thoughts of 
the leaders in these last days is to snrrendcr tbe whole case 
of this modern school of theologians. And just as editors and 
redactors gathered (ocx-ordilig to this modern theory) the gcKxl 
things about religion in the literature of their times, so as 
to give tbe world our Bible, so let this modern school furnish 
some editors and redactors who will gather the goo«l things 
alxmt religion in mo<lerii literature, and give us a Bible that 
shall bo up to date. This new Bible ought to he as much better 
than the one we now use. as oiir times are more enlightened than 
tbe times of the prophets and apostles. 

“While myself holding to the old view of the exclusive inspi¬ 
ration and the authority of the Bible, I yet would be very glad 
to .see the up-to-rlato Bible, and I believe it is incumbent on the 
theologians of this new school to furnish such a Bible to the 
world, so that it may bo compared with the Bible of our fathers, 
and that the theory of modern inspiration may be put to a scien¬ 
tific test. . . . And can any one imagine a good reason why it 
should not be furnished? Ought not the world to bare the 
best Bible possible? .May we not hope that this new school of 
theologians will give us au up-to-date Bible?" 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION IN 
TORONTO. 

T he Fourth International Convention of the Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, whieh was held lu 
Toronto on February 36 and four succeeding days, is described 
by the Boston Cvngregationalist and Christian H'or/if as "the 
greatest student convention in history." In even more enthusi¬ 
astic words a corresjiondcnt of the Chicago Interior (Presb.) 
declares it to have been a meeting which "compassed greater 
Christian }>otentiulity than any other iissemblage ever convened 
on this continent." The convention represented twenty-two 
countries and four hundred and sixty-five colleges, and was at¬ 
tended by ne.'irly three thousand delegates. Of these, 2.296 were 
students in universities, colleges, nietlical schools, and theologi¬ 
cal seminaries: 217 were professors; S3 represented mission 
boards; 107 were veteran missionaries; 70 were secretaries of 
Young Men's Christian Associations; 38 were secretaries of 
Young Women's Christian Associations; 28 were editors of re¬ 
ligious papers; Is represented young people's societies; and 43 
were gr-aduate volunteers. The following account of the conven¬ 
tion IS condensed from The Congregationalist and Christian 
Wor/d: 

The world has never seen an assembly of Christian students 
comjiarable to this in size, intelligence, breadth of denomina¬ 
tional relationships, and definiteness of missionary purpo.se. It 
requires four years to pave the way for such an epoch-marking 
gathering, and it will be ten times fonr years before the enthusi¬ 
asm crystallized and generated at Toronto will spend itself. 
Many a college student from Maine to California is resuming his 
wonted tasks with the touch of a deep spiritual experience upon 
him: and while the mauagers of the convention steadily re¬ 
frained from undertaking to hasten life decisions at this meet¬ 
ing. preferring not to count on the excitement of the hour. five, 
ten, or fifteen years hence scores of the careless, happy students 
who w'cnt np to Toronto hardly grasping the significance of the 
gathering will bo found as its outcome in the heart of Africa, in 
the ancient cities of the East and in far-off islands, preaching, 
teaching, and living Christ’s Gospel. 

The only convention comparable to this was the Ecnmeiiical 
Conference in .New York in 1900; yet, ns the Rev. John Potts, D. U.. 
said, the Ecumenical was largely historical: this convention is 
prophetic, not alone of tbe forward march of Christianity among 
the nations, but of a virile and aggressive Christianity here at 
borne in college and in church, John R. Mott, fresh from his 
mission.ary trip around the world, was the central figure of the 
convention and acted as its chairman. Other prominent figures 
on the platform were Vice-Chairman J. Ross Stevenson, rccently 
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calle<1 to the Fifth Avenue Church in New York, and Rohert E. 
Speer, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Above 
their heacl.s stretched in big letlers the motto of tlie movement. 
"The Evangeliz.ation of the World in this Generation.'* 

The heroes of the gathering tvere the missionaries. Bishop 
Thoburn, of India, spoke several times. Dr. W. S. Anient, 
Prof. F. D. Game well, and Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, aii of 
China, were warmly welcomed, as were Janvier of India, Under¬ 
wood of Korea, and Hotchkiss of Africa. The Rev. George 
Scholl, D.D., of the Lutheran Church, offered counsel regarding 
the physical and mental equipment of the missionary; and John 
W. Wood, of the Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, spoke 
cogently on the power of the printed page. 

Mr. Mott's appeal for funds for the next four years was re¬ 
warded by pledges of over $15,000, and at the close of the con¬ 
vention too young men and women stood to declare their piir]>ose 
to go out IIS missionaries during the course of the present year. 

The convention, remarks The Intiepeniient tNew York), 
"sounded the strongest call yet uttered for volunteers and re¬ 
cruits for the foreign field, and gave evidence of such a response 
to that call as tiie world has not yet known.'* The Christian 
Guardian (Toronto) comments: 

"The time was with .some of us, and, no doubt, still is with 
some, when the movement was looked npon as iin aggregation 
of youthful enthusiasts and irrosponsibics. whose ardor time 
would cool, whose aims were largely in the air, and wliose efforts 
would bo, in the main, abortive. Last week taught us. if wo 
bad not learned before, that the Student Volunteer Movement is 
a federation of thousands of the brainiest and best educated of 
the young men and women of every Christian land, under sane 
and sober yet consecrated leadership, who have begun to realize 
what the Ma.ster's great command really means, and, in the 
face of the world's great need, have set themselves for its fulfii- 

The Boston Transcript expresses the belief that such gather¬ 
ings can not fail to make strongly for Christian unity. It 
continues: 

"Men and women who. while stndents, come up from all sec¬ 
tions of the country: all the sects, all the colleges, all the vari¬ 
ous denoniinatioual training-schools, and sit together and discuss 
the broader and deeper problems of Christian propaganda, can 
not return home as sectarian or provincial as they came. With 
diminished sectarian spirit they later leave for the mission-fields 
one by one, as their education is completed, and as they receive 
their appointments from the various missionary boards; and 
once on the field and at work they carry into the work in foreign 
lands the same spirit of toleration and unity of action. This ex¬ 
plains in part why it is that during the past decade there have 
been so many forward steps on mission-lieids for unification of 
Protestant mission work, and why it is that at the present time 
essential Cbristiau unity is farther advanced in Japan, India, 
China, and Africa than it is in the United States or Great 
Britain.'* 


A Protest Against the “Christening” of Yachts. 
—Apru|)os of the launching of the Germau Emperor's yacht 
Meteor, a Brooklyn pastor, the Rev. Dr. Arnold W. Fismer, 
writes to the New York Tinses to protest against what he terms 
"the obvious inapproprialeness in the use of the term 'christen¬ 
ing * as designating the initiation ceremony a.ssocialed with the 
naming of a yacht preliminary to her virgin plunge into the 
water." He says; 

"The term itseif is as pure and harmless as the ceremony is in 
itself simple aud harmless, but to'christen' a yacht is, if not 
sacrilege, at least genuine nonsense. There certainly can lie no 
greater misnomer than to call the naming of n ship a christen¬ 
ing. In its etymological and historical signification, ‘christen * 
simply means to Christianize or to make a Christian. 

"When Miss Alice Roosevelt solemnly and reverently said, 
' In the name of the German Emperor 1 christen this yacht Me- 


tear,' did she really mean to say what she actually did say? Did 
she make a Christian of the Meteor t 
"Someday, when exact thinking demands exact expression, 
the higher critics may yet eliminate from the aunaU of our his¬ 
tory the inspired account of this picturesque incident on the 
ground that the miraculous, instiiiituiieuns c%'oiiitiun of nn impe¬ 
rial yacht into a Christian is absurd and incredible. 

"Wily, then, use 11 sacred name fur a wholly secular per¬ 
formance? Our savage forefathers poured innocent human blood 
over tile stern of the boat, believing as they did that the good 
spirit of tile innocent sacrifice would enter the craft and propiti¬ 
ate the evil spirits of the waters. This barbarous superstition is 
now of course no longer indiiigcil in—a fluid less objcctionnbie. 
but not quite so innocent, is now used ; nothing remains but the 
sentimental form deprived of its content aud its pur)>ose. To 
save its reputation it is given a Cbristiau name, which it does 
not deserve," 


IS IT SENSIBLE TO FAST? 

T he customary observance of Lent in religious circles during 
this season of the year has brought up for discussion the 
old sub)ect of fasting and of how far such self-denial has a place 
in the Christian life. There is no doubt that during receut years 
Uie practise of fasting has declined in the Protestant churches, 
and the following letter, signed by "A Liberal Catholic" and 
addressed to the editor of The Irtsh tl'ortd (New York), would 
seem to indicate that even among Roman Catholics the church 
rules regardiug fasting are not very strictly observed. The wri¬ 
ter says: 

"1 am a Catholic, but there are some things the Catholic 
Church tenches that 1 can not understand. Such, for instance, 
as the obligation of fasting on certain days. Frankly, 1 do not 
see the .sense of this thing. How can punishing the Imdy and 
injuring the health benefit the soul or please God ? And bow 
can flesh meat be good on Monday and bad on Friday ? These 
monkish practises, coming down from metlieval times ought nut 
to apply to the enlightened twentieth century. 1 am a Catholic, 
but 1 hold myscif free to eat meat any day the dog eats it" 

To which The Irish H'or/d replies that "the man who says he 
is a Catholic and who contemns Catholic doctrine does not know 
hiiii.sclf. , . To accc]it some of the church's teachings and to re¬ 
ject others is to cease to lie a Catholic." It continues; 

"1. Pasting did not originate in the Middle Ages, nor is it an 
invention of the monks. It was ordained by God thousands of 
years before the Middle Ages. It was not abrogated on the intro¬ 
duction of the now disjiensation. Christ himself fasted, his dis¬ 
ciples fasted. 

"3. The Catbulie Church does nut say that flesh meat is bad 
on Friday or on any other day. The precept which relates to 
abstinence looks specially to the subduing of our carnal desires, 
particularly in penitential seasons. On a joyous holy-day, as, 
for instance, Christmas, to [lartake of flesh meat is quite jierniis- 
sible even if the day fails on Friday. 

"3. In ordering fasts the object of the church is not to debili¬ 
tate the body, but to give health to the soul. 

"4. If, however, a man's physical condition is such that, in his 
opinion, he can not fast without detriment to bis bodily health, 
be will, us a sensible jierson, consult his physician, and if the 
physician indorses his opinion, th.tt man, on submitting the facts 
to Ids confessor, will have no difiiculty in getting a dispensation. 
But for a man to act solely on his own whim or taste in an affair 
of this kind is to show contem]>t for the church, iind contempt fur 
the church is ever a prelude to ai>ostasy." 

Putting religion and lienven out of consideration, say.s tlie 
same pa]>er, much can 1»c said in favor of fasting on purely hygi¬ 
enic grounds. We quote again; 

"That abstemiousness conduces to health of bmly and fasting 
to clearness of mind are facts well attested. The consensus of 
reputable physicians is to this effect. Rich fowls breed diseases 
and gluttony clogs the mental faculties. Who ever heard of a 
gourmand that distinguished himself in science, art, or litera¬ 
ture? All the really great men in history were abstemious men. 
The best hooks hav been written on empty stomachs. The pro- 
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fonndest depths in philosophy, the highest flights in poetry, have 
been reached, not at the table but in the fasting slate. Homer, 
siglitless niid foodlcss, is an instance. Had he fared sumptu¬ 
ously e%'cry day \re should never have had the Hind. Edgar 
Allan Poe, Burns, and Mangan arc in a like cnicgory. Imagine 
Shakespeare in the midst of his immortal solilorpty,'To be or 
not to bc,‘ interrupted by bis wife with :' What will you have for 
dinner to-day. William)' Wouldn't it jar him? No, men of 
mind don't make bread-baskets of themselves. Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin. the embodiment of common sense, was abstemions. and 
Thomas Jefferson has told us that' no man ever regretted eating 
too little,’ whereas mnny hnve killed themselves eating too 
much. We are personally acquainted with men who for years 
have partaken of but one meal a day. They arc hale nnd strong 
and cheery, and they have no thought of giving up the practise. 
Some of these men are Protestants, nnd some don't profess any 
religion; they fast solely for their bodily health, nnd they have 
their reward. Leo XHI. is a notable instance of what a life of 
faitting and prnycr, with lots of work, will do for a man. Ho 
enjoys good health, his eyes blaze with intelligence, and his face 
beams with a radiant benevolence which bespeaks interior happi¬ 
ness and good-will for all. And now, in the ninety-third year of 
his age. he is more active and younger in spirit than many a 
man of fifty. Such a life is a satisfactory answer to the catechism 
question. Why did God put us here? 

What i* « nun 
It hia chief K(>o<t and market at hla lime 
Be bul tn sleep and teed t A beast, no more. 

Sure Ho that made a* wiih such iarae discourse, 

I»nklna before and aflar, save us not 
Thai capabiiitv and Rodlike reason 
To mat in ua nnused. 

Man's life on earth is a warfare, continues 7'4r /r/sA fl’orM— 
"a mutiny of the passions again.st the reason, the flesh battling 
against the spirit and the spirit ngninst tbe flesb," and no man 
is exempt. It concludes: 

"Our trials may be great, but certainly they are not greater 
than were those of tbe saints. And how did they conquer? St. 
Paul answers for them all and for all time - ‘I chastise my body 
and bring it under subjection.' And nt the close of the war 
what docs he say? Then come the great calm and the spiritual 
peace and the blessed assurance. ‘ 1 have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.' " 


A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN CHURCH 
LIFE. 

RITICISM and praise, wise and otherwise, of German relig¬ 
ious nnd theological thought and life, by American tour¬ 
ists in Europe, are frequent; but it is not often tbnt we hear a 
critique of American church matters from an educated German. 
This, however, we have in n "Letter from One who has Re¬ 
turned'* (Zurilckgekehrten). which recently ap|>earei] in tbe 
CreniboUn (Leipsic). Prom it we reproduce the following 
opinions; 

I would not like to repeat what Is hastily claimed by many, 
namely, that the German is naturally less religious than tbe 
Anglo-American. As a rule, this opinion 'means that the latter 
is more closely attached to the church organization than is the 
German. And in this .sense the view is certainly correct All 
Anglo-Americans and Anglo-Cclts surpass the Germans In their 
subordination to recognized authorities, whether these “be per¬ 
sons or societies or unwritten laws and customs, which In turn 
secure a stronger cooperation of the individual in general ten¬ 
dencies and projects. And In this very thing lies the great 
strength and the dangerous power of Anglo-Amcricnnism. as ail 
the tendencies that come into tbe forefront of life are apt to In¬ 
come national and general. It is not the diversity or the depth 
of the religious life that impresses the student of American 
thought and action, but rather its universality nnd espansivc- 
ness. Theebureb as.sociations and denominations are better or¬ 
ganized than arc even the political jjartics. In outs|K>keD con¬ 
trast to this, stand the Germans who are separated and divided 
into infinitesimal sections, not by the power of individuality, 
but. 03 we must honestly confess, largely by petty jealousy and 


spite. There is no doubt whatever that the American and Eng¬ 
lish churchman exhibits a remarkable tendency to practical ac¬ 
tivity in his religious life. In contrast to the Teutonic tender-y 
to penetration nnd thought in religious matters, the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican organizes mission societies, engages in prosclytism and 
practical exhibitions of faith. The mission activity of the Irish 
and the Anglo-Snxon monks through Central, is-irthcrn, and 
Western E>ini|>e in the Middle Ages is as much a OTt of history 
as tbe mission activity of the English and the American churches 
in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, which were in 
this respect the pathfinders for civilization in many climes. 
This is tbe result of the ficculinr gift which naturally nil Anglo- 
Americans enjoy, namely, that of lieing able to translate thought 
into action nt ouce. These nntionni characteristics are reflected 
In their church life anti work. 

But to this must Ire added that religious consciousness has de¬ 
teriorated in America in recent years even more than in Europe. 
The break with ortliodoxy through more enlightened views of 
critical and scientific thought has sot in later in America than in 
the Old World, but it has set in all the more powerfully and 
threatens to tear down all opposition. Rather remarkably, those 
that have sufleretl most by this disintegration have not been the 
larger denominations, but the smaller. The rich, old, aristo¬ 
cratic Episcopal Church li.ss been receiving a large number of re¬ 
cruits from circles where formerly the Methodists and the Bap¬ 
tists reigned supreme. The census report for 1900 shows a 
remarkable growth of the High Church and the Roman Cath¬ 
olics. But this is no evidence against the gencml retrogression 
in depth anil expansion of the church life in America. The big 
cathedrals of these two communions, notwithsinnding these ac¬ 
cessions. are not frequented any more than were the small chap- 
elsof the smaller denominations. Again, the fact that the radical 
denominations have shown a decrease in strength in late years 
docs not signify an increased depth of religious thought or of 
positive Christianity in America. It may sound paradoxical, but 
it is nevertheless a truth, that this fact points to loss of the in¬ 
fluence of the churches tn America, as it doc.s in Germany, altho 
in the former country an external connection with the church is 
maintnincd, which is not the case in the Patberinnd. But true 
religious feeling has in both cases gone backward. Altho the 
symptoms in both cases nro different, tbe trouble is the same, 
and tlte form these symptoms assume in America is largely to be 
ascribed to the influence which the woman exercises in family 
and public life. She is apt to keep the husband in external 
church relations tong after he has internally broken away from 
the creed. And another thing must not bo forgotten, namely, 
the external attraction of the American churches, the comfort¬ 
able scats, the music and the singing, the oratorical skill of the 
preacliers. etc., which as a rule are not equaled elsewhere. 
Only in church nrcbitecture are the Americans inferior to the 
Germans.—/on matie Jor Thx Litexarv Diczst. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The Lvman Bwcher ieclnrer at the Vain Dielnitr School this year was 
the Kev. Dr. Waihmctoa GUddon. of Cninmhnii. O. The reaerol subject 04 
hU six addresses was, *The Pulpit in Its Relations to Present Social Coo- 
dilions.’ 

A aeCEKT verdict In the LonUville conns, senieneloE an acensed mnr- 
derer loelKhleen years'iniprisoomeol, was only rsacbed hy the Jnry after 
fervent prayer. ‘To quote ftoro the preas despatches: 'When the jury re¬ 
tired to their room the toieman said ; 'Genllemen, this lee serious case 
we have to decide. A roan's life may be forfeited by onr decision. How 
many Christians are amonK us I' Nine men raised their hands. 'Witlone 
of yon pray?' asked the tureman. One o{ the oidest Jurors said he would 
do his beat. Ait knelt and a moat earnest and impressive prayer was of¬ 
fered. ItallotinK lows then begun. Several jurors were In favor of a life 
sentence, and others tor tarms ss short ss eight years. The Jury finally 

Mrs of many of the older forms of faith participated In tbe spoken wel¬ 
come to Prince Henry of Prnssta. remarks the New York Jtai/amd Jixfresi, 
but “It wss fell for a Massschusells Uniurian—to wli, to Secretary John 
D. Long—to strike the religions keynote in the words with which he wel¬ 
comed the Prince to Boston.* The same psper cootinnes; “Secretary 
Long's eloquent words apropos of tbe common faith deserve repeating. 
He spoke of Christianity as ' Ihe most enlightened and comprahensive. the 
noblest and lenderest and heaveniiest, religion «{ ail time.’ Sneh it cer¬ 
tainly io. . . . Perhapa the Prince may hare wandered at the tact that al¬ 
dermen and even oclora predominated over archhishopa in the ranks of h>s 
weicomert. Perhaps he had jolted down these words In his American 
notebook; ‘Mem.: What about the country's religion ’ I have heard nothing 
of it.' We are glad that be has beard of It at last, and heard of it in eio- 
qnent words prononoced by a Cabinet minister.* 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY ON PRINCE 
HENRY’S VISIT. 

RGANS of English opinion insist that Great BriUin views 
Prince Henry's visit to the United States with equanimity. 
Thus The St. Jamts's GattUt (London): 

•’People who think there is the smallest jealonsy in England 
of the friendship between the United States and Germany which 
the visit of the Prussian Prince is designed to promote are vastly 
mistaken. No friendliness between nation and nation can ever 
be distasteful to England when, ns in this case, we are well as¬ 
sured that it can have no hostile intention toward ourselves, at 
any rate on the part of one of tlie friends." 

Prince Henry “accepts the conditions of popularity in a demo¬ 
cratic country with frank good-fellowship." according to The 
Standard (London), w’hichadds: 

"The real significance of royal visits may bo exaggerated or 
nnder-rated with equal ease. No sober observer, and certainly 
not Prince Henry himself, is likely to make the mistake of sup¬ 
posing that his stay In the States, however pleasant it may be 
to himself aud his hosts, can avert the results of any real diver¬ 
gence in the interests of his Fatherland and the republic. The 
proscuce of bis grandfatlier at the Exhibition in Paris did not 
prevent, perhaps It did not even delay,the inevitable collision 
between France and Germany. There is. however, no such ri¬ 
valry between his native country and the American republic as 
divided the two European states. Whatever differences may 
arise will probably be commercial, and tho they will not be re¬ 
moved by imperial or Presidential courtesies in social life, they 
are not likely to lead to hostile relations between the govern¬ 
ments. Germany has discovered, if she has not always believed, 
that it is to her advantage to be on good terms with America: 
while the United States have uo wish to be on an unfriendly 
footing with any other Power.” 

"The German Emperor is a fountain of striking ideas." says 
The Daily Aews (London), "but he never bad a U-tter notion 
than that of ordering his new yacht from American builders ": 

"The Kaiser's yacht is christened. -That was the ostensible 
purjiose of Prince Henry's visit. Tho occasion has been seised 
to bring about an immense national demonstration of friendli¬ 
ness to Germany. . . . The spectacle of International amity is 
always pleasant, and we forget, while watching Germany and 
the United States in one anotlier's arms, tliat they are the most 
dreaded of our commercial rivals." 

The element of carping criticism is contributed by The Satur- 
day Review (London) in these words: 

“The succes-sof Prince Henry's visit to America might have 
been assured without the silly attempt on the part of some Ger¬ 
mans to predate their expression of friendliness to a point before 
the Spanish-American war." 

This line is followed by The Spectator thus: 

“Why is it that the German press has suddenly gone back to 
questions of fonr years ago? There is only one answer. It is 
because Germany is to-day in communication of a particular kind 
with the United States. Prince Heinrich has started on a visit 
to President Roosevelt. There are certain difiBculties between 
Germany end the United States which in the interests of Ger¬ 
many's world-policy have to bo smoothed out, and one of those 
difiBculties is Manila Bay." 

The German press is practically a unit in making friendly 
comments.—friendly, tliat is to say, to the United States. Even 
the agrarian, anti-American Kreus-Zeitung observes: 

“ Germans played a conspicuous part in the American war of 
iudependence. Among all bodies of the troops Germans were to 
be met with, while many regiments were comiwserl exclusively 
of Germans. Washington surrounded himself with a bodyguard 
made np wholly of German warriors." 

The same paper then dwells upon England's "decided attitude 
against tho North " during our Civil War. "On the part of Ger¬ 


many there was great care to refrain from approving England's 
nnti-Uiiion policy." Finally: 

“As is well known, there is a conflict of interests between Ger¬ 
many and North America, but the interests are not of a political 
nature. They are confined to the economic sphere. Moreover, 
they are not so much between North America and Germany as 
between North America and Europe. Perhaps a way will yet be 
found of avoiding this conflict. Perhaps Prince Henry's trip to 
America may afford the opportunity for this." 

The scale on which Prince Henry was greeted was worthy of 
our country, according to the Vossische Heitung (Berlin) : 

"Never before, in greeting and felicitating exalted or eminent 
personages, has America surirasacd the enthusiasm she now dis¬ 
plays for Germany. Even the temporary frowning of the ele¬ 
ments was powerless to affect this geniality. Indeed, the ex¬ 
pression ' Hohenzollcrii weather' has quickly become proverbial. 
Even the unfortunate fire catastrophe was forgotten in the whirls 
of festivities, or at any rate was powerless to influence them. . . . 
An officer of the Prince's suite told the American press that the 
visit was calculate*! to promote fricnd.ship. based upon mutual 
esteem, between Germany and the United States. We are cer¬ 
tain this end will be attained." 

The Hamburger Xachrichten expresses both surprise and 
amusement nt the insinuations in papers like the London Spec¬ 
tator, and the Xatiou (Berlin) observes: 

“This trip [of Prince Henry's] will contribute to the friendliness 
of the relations between Germany and the United States. Those 
relations, excepting a few misunderstandings, have been of the 
friendliest character since the establishment of American inde¬ 
pendence." 

The Social-Democratic press of Germany dissents from tho 
general view, deeming the American demonstrations over Prince 
Henry unbecoming, i'orwdrts (Berlin) says 

"The whole business is typical of Germany's political doings. 
In one form or another such goings-on arc constantly repeated. 
In such a fashion is the destiny of tho German (teoplo wisely and 
worthily watched oyct,"—Translations snade Jor The Litekaky 
Digest. 


THE RELEASE OF MISS STONE. 

T he case of the captive American missionary has attracted 
wide editorial notice abroad. The Daily Xews (London) 
says' • 

“And so there is honor among brigands after all. and Miss 
Stone lias been sent into Turkish territory in return for the ran¬ 
som money. There was some fear lest the brigands might keep 
both the money and the lady, but they have observed the laws 
of honor and restored tho lady in exchange for the money, 'fhe 
relief which all humaue people will feel at this happy termina- 
tion to Miss Stone's misfortunes will not. we think, diminish the 
disapproval with which they will regard this extraordinary trans¬ 
action. These brigands have now made a tremendous profit out 
of this affair, and they will not be discouraged from taking other 
travelers into their fastnesses. In fact, a traveler in Turkey 
may now take it that he is a highly marketable commodity for 
any brigand who cares to pick him up. Perhaps the best way 
out of this economic deadlock will be for the Turkish and Bulga- 
rian governments to show some energy in bunting down these 
excellent financiers, and perhaps, if they are fortunate, in sell¬ 
ing the sixdl which they have obtained." 

Some comments, however, are not at all sympathetic, parta¬ 
king of the nature of tho following from The Straits Times (Sin¬ 
gapore) : 

"It will be the duty of the United States Government to exact 
from Bulgaria an equivalent amount, plus a substantial sum in 
comijensation for the dastardly outrage upon tho lady. From 
evil, sometimes, cometh good, and one beneficent result of Miss 
Stone's abduction may be to induce ladies with similar vocaUons 
to look about for a field for their endeavors in some vicinity 
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nearer home than Kulgaria. The United States teems with sucli 
lieUls, and they can be reached by street-ear at a j-cent fare from 
Almost every hotel and boarding-house in every great city of the 
Union." 

Certain Austrian and Hungarian |>a|)ers have hinte<l at bad 
faith ill connection with the utfuir. Thus the I'tsUr-LU'yti 
(Kiidapest): 

** It is noted as a significant circumstance that tlie Russian dip¬ 
lomatic .agent in Soha, upon ollcriiig a liberal reward to a cer¬ 
tain individual belonging to the Macedonian secret committee, 
was put into communication witli the brigands and in three days 
received ii letter front Miss S'.oiie herself. Kurtherniorc. not 
many days ago the present president of the Mucedottiau commit¬ 
tee. Micliaelowsky, in a public address at Vania, not only called 
the members of the secret committee, iiichnlilig their lender, 
Boris Sarafow. fraud.s and adventurers, but directly charged 
them with the abduction of Miss Stone. Micliaelowsky cluilisily 
connected the name of Prince Ferdinand, the'foreigner.' as ho 
called him, with the doings of the secret committee, thereby 
making a painful impression throughout the whole laud. If the 
secret committee was allowed tisi niitch latitude and considera¬ 
tion, tho fault is not with the Prince but with the weak minister 
ill whose hands lay the executive authority."— 
maiff/or'Vitt, Lii-ekahv Diokm'. 


THE LATEST SPANISH UPROAR. 

"'HE general strike that brought everything to a complete 
standstill in Barcelona recently, spreading to the other 
cities and culminating in the Spanish ministerial resignations, 
forms a debated topic in the Ruroi>ean press. In Spain the news- 
jiapera arc discreet, notably the Epooi (.Madrid) . 

“It is noteworthy that there have been renewed rumors of a 
Weylcr ministry. They have not been received with much favor, 
since a dictator is 
nut called for in 
present emergen¬ 
cies. It must be re- 
mcmbcrcti that gov- 
ernment by the 
sword can nut be a 
panacea in Spain, 
exceiu to those in¬ 
terested inostablish- 
ingit. We have bad 
so much experience 
with dictatorships r 
Fur half of tho pre¬ 
ceding century we 
have livc«l beneath 
military dictator¬ 
ships, more or loss 
disguised. The pro¬ 
clamation of a state 
of siege is so fre¬ 
quent that to create 
an exceptional thing 
out of It is in conflict 
with reality. In 
Barcelona tlieniili- 
tary power has assumed command and the captain-general rules 
there. To c.ill for a general government of the sword seems to 
ns sheer excess and over-officiousness on the part of General 
Wcylcr's friends." 

Instead of rushing implements of war to Barcelona, the Gov¬ 
ernment should have had recourse to peaceful measures, accord¬ 
ing to the Literal (Barcelona) : 

•‘There .seems to lie no )>osaibility of agreement between wage- 
earners and employers. The disorderly, bloody slriiggleof three 
days iu the streets will be without result l>ecausc there were nci- 
ther Conquerors luir conquered. The revolt will be put down by 
force. But there will reiiiaiii fierce hatreds that roust render 
ordinary life in Barcelona impossible. If the Government can 
not solve this prubleiii let it get out," 


This paper publishes an interview with the captain-general of 
Barcektua m which threats of severe treatment arc made against 
all ucwspajiers which print false news. Outside Spain there is 
more freedom of comment. Thus the PesIrr^Lloyti (Budai>est) : 

“Two special features strikingly diflerentiate this latest event 
ill Barcelona front its six humlred forerunners in Sjialn. The 
first ]iccuiiarity is that a genuine general strike, in the fullest 
sense of the term, was actually brought alsiut. There was not 
merely a general strike withiu one trade or industry, but a com¬ 
plete, united, simultaneous .standstill, a cessation of all labor and 
activity iu every sphere of production, manufacture, trade, and 
industry. Everything cea.scd at the same moment. Machines 
stop]>cd; newstuipers siisjiendetl. . . . The second peculiarity is 
that the cause of this general strike can not be found iu the pro¬ 
ceedings of any one class of workers or employees, who wanted 
better wages or shorter hours and engaged other bodies in a sym- 
IMithetic solidarity. It grew rather from the universal longing of 
the cutire populace to better their wretched condition." 

These disturbances are gliwniy portents in view of the pending 
majority of the young King of Spain, in the opinion of the Keue 
Freie I're lie (Vienna) : 

“ It can not be wondered at if princely visits in honor of the 
King's coming of ago arc pronounced problematical iu Madrid, 
the assigned reason being want of room in which to entertain the 
foreign princes with their suites. There roust lie want of other 
things than room. There are anxieties in Spain that leave little 
room or inclination for tho preparation of national festivals,"— 
TraMsiations maJe/or'tm Litekaky Digest. 


VICTOR HUGO AND FRANCE. 

T he attention of all France is now fixed ujjon Victor Hugo. 

remarks the Ituiependanee litige (Brussels), and op|x>- 
sing parties seem to forget their differences in "worthily honoring 
the centenary of him who is justly esteemed the greatest lyric 
poet of tho nineteenth century ": 

"The universal homage to the poet is also a homage to France, 
to the great Latin nation which has played a most conspicuous 
part in the world, and which, notwithstanding the reverse of 
iSto. remains a vital factor in world-policy. For some time, es¬ 
pecially since the Dreyfus affair, it has Iieen asserted in certain 
quarters that France may be regarded as a nation in decadence, 
and that she will not be long in following her Latin sisters, Spain 
and Italy, into the abyss wherein arc engulfed great peoples 
worn out by the continued effort of centuries. It is alleged that 
the slight increase in her ])<i]>u1ation, the evident diminution of 
her wealth, tho mediocre results of her indnstrial action, condemn 
France to certain decline within no long time. Her early depar¬ 
ture from the concert of great European Powers is boldly pre¬ 
dicted. Those who thus estimate things are on the wrong track. 
They do not consider the remarkable national energy of this 
French |>eople, which in arts, letters, and science has produced 
men wtiose genius is beyond question and who may be accepted 
os torch-l>earers marching in front of humanity. A people which 
has been the educator of all other, peoples and which is conscious 
of the strength within it, docs notsuccumbto the stress of young 
nations whose somewhat feverish activity is so vigorously mani¬ 
fested to-day, ... At a time when the glory of the greatest 
Frenchman of modern times is being celebrated, it seems appro¬ 
priate to turn a little of the admiration duo to Hugou[>on France 
herself." 

Some of the political groups are trying to use the Hugo dem¬ 
onstrations to further their owu campaign for the coming elec¬ 
tion. Accoixling to the violently Radical InlrAMsigianl (Paris); 

"He [Victor Hugo) had an instinctive horror of the Jew, and 
every time he intriMluced one into a stage scene it was for the 
purpose of making him antipathetic. The friends of the traitor 
of Devil's Island were, therefore, most clumsy in trying to make 
Victor Hugo out ns one of themselves." 

Nor is praise of the great writer unanimous in France. The 
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voice of detractiou ii> heard in ihe Clerical CorrtsponUanl 
(Paris) : 

"The cbaniher, to whom money costs nothing, votctl 80.000 
francs and the city of Paris 300,000 francs for tills colossal apo¬ 
theosis of a man who was successively Legitimist, Orleanist, Bo- 
n.-i]>artist. pious, a free-thinker, pensioner of Charles .\., i>cerof 
Prance under Louis Philippe, courtier of Napoleon III., hnally 
Republican and Socialist, ns little conscientious in one party as 
in anotiier, seeing on all sides only his own infatuated personal¬ 
ity, heeding only bis immense pride, pursuing only his boundless 
ambition." 

Nor does this authority approve of the monument newly erected 
to the memory of the great Frenchman : 

"Imagine an enormous and dreamy Hugo, sitting on top of a 
granite moss, while fonr naked women, who represent ■ the four 
winds of the spirit,* hold palms of glory out to him." 

Victor Hugo became the apostle of Social-Democracy, accord¬ 
ing to a disparaging article in the Journal det DihaH (Paris) : 

•“All men are practically eqiiaL The differences between them 
are dne to inequality of condition, the source of all evil in soci. 
ety. The champion of the insignificant and humble seems not 
to suspect that nature is an iiristocrat who establishes between 
men distances greater than have ever been made by laws and 
manners .”—Translations made for The Literaev Digest, 


THE FEUD IN THE ENGLISH LIBERAL PARTY. 

T H E divided Liberal party has been plunged into new dissen¬ 
sion tbronghout England by the recent utterance of Lord 
Rosebery, in which he “finally breaks with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman." We quote from The Spedator (London); 

“Sir Henry had asked whether he (Lord Rosebery) spoke from 
the interior of his (Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman's) political tab- 



Sia Hesrv CAMi>Bt;u.-]iAStieRMA!« I ‘Well, thisisa't much use without 
Lord KojEUcav: *Kor this' 

-Westminster Caaette <Loadoo), 

emacle or from some vantage-ground outside. He has a right 
to a reply, and shall have it without a moment's delay. ‘Speak- 
ing pontifically within his “tabernacle " last night, he anathema¬ 
tized my declarations on the "clean slate " and home rule. It is 
obvious that our views on the war and its methods are not less 
discordant. I remain, therefore, outside his tabernacle, but not, 
I think, in solitude. Lot me add one word more at this moment 
of definite sep,Tration. No one appreciates more heartily than I 
do the honest and well-intentioned devotion of Sir Henry to the 
Liberal party, and what he conceives to br Us interest. I only 
wish that 1 could have shared his labors and supported his pol¬ 
icy.* No one can complain that thU is not a plain and straight¬ 
forward way of meeting the issue, and we congratulate Lord 
Rosebery on having spoken out at last. But he must not rest on 
bis oars—or rather on his spade. He must folloir up bis separa¬ 
tion from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by boldly demanding 
the leadership of the party. Of course he may fail to obtain it. 


but even if he does he will be no worse off than ho is now. He is 
too big a mau to remain an outside critic. As he will not become 
a Liberal Unionist, he must either lead the Liberal party or 
a party of his own.—or else retire from public life," 

The organ of that branch of the Liberal party which supports 
Sir Henry’ Campbell-Bannerroan, The Daily .\'ews (London), 
says: 

“Six weeks ago. after the Chesterfield s])eecb. Sir Henry 
Campbeli-Banncrinan approached Lord Rosebery and asked him 
to cooyierate with the acting leaders of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery refused. Six weeks hiive passed, and now Lord Rose¬ 
bery iias made that refusal public. There is nothing new in it, 
except the publicity.” 

The Conservative London Times is rather pleased at the sitn- 
atiun. It notes; 4 

“Sir Henry Ciimpbell-Bannennan and his friends, oiir parlia¬ 
mentary correspondent tells us. do not manifest any ‘special 
anxiety' to precipitate a trial of strength between themselves 
and the Liberal imperialists in the House of Commons. They 
are willing, it seems, to allow weeks to drag on before they ac¬ 
cept the defiance that has been flung down to them and bring the 
controversy to a decisive issue. . . . The Liberal im]>crialists, it 
is believed, will have agieed uiion their plan of operations before 
many days are over; and, when tiiey have settled it, the sooner 
they take action und try to force Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man's hand, as it is understood they intend to do. the bettor for 
the canse they have at heart” 

The St, James' s Gaselle (London) thinks it easy to overesti¬ 
mate the importance of the episode; 

“ What new impulse Lord Rosebery will bring into politics now 
that he has left his lonely furrow for a place—not in solitude— 
outside the tabernacle, only the coming year can tell. Perhaps, 
after all, as the world went round after Chesterfield, the world 
will go round still after Berkeley Square, and the definite separ¬ 
ation which startled politicians last week may be as harmless as 
that which came about when Lord Rosebery wak in pinafores 
learning to clean bis siate,” 


THE CABINET CRISIS IN ITALY. 

T he excitement in Italian political circles over the resigna¬ 
tion of the Zanardelli cabinet aud its retention of office at 
the King's request causes unlimited press comment The im¬ 
mediate cause of the crisis was the defeat of Signor Villa, the 
Government's candidate for the presidency of the Chamber of 
Depnties. Says the Tribuna (Rome) : 

“The ministry had to resign because its program was repudi¬ 
ated and the majority abandoned it. But no sign, no hint, was 
given the crown to turn to any one else who could or would form 
a ministry to sncceed the defeated one." 

The circumstances leading to the crisis were trivial, in the 
opinion of this authority; 

"The Zanardelli ministry was hailed in December with votes 
of secret funds and demonstrations that were, if not an ovation, 
at least a favorable omen. Little or nothing has changed since 
December. Certainly nothing has changed in the policy or pro¬ 
gram of the ministry. It earned out the experiment of real lib¬ 
erty in internal affairs. While allowing liberty to all classes, 
bourgeois and proletarian, order was maintained, and the cabi¬ 
net increased its zeal in avoiding conflicts, in restraining within 
the limits of the law the free demonstrations of all classes of citi- 

But the divorce qnestion was present and had its share in 
bringing about the present state of things; 

“A question that concerns the regulation of the family and of 
civil society has been agitated throughout the country for the 
past six months. The masses of the people were stirred up about 
it. while the Clerical party, enemy of all national civil authority, 
made the issue a weapon of controversy. The Government 
deemed it its duty to iutervene and make the question its own 
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in order to affirm the Authority of the state against the Clericals 
who attacked it," 

The ministry shonid never have committed the tactical blun¬ 
der of involving itself with the divorce question according to the 
Mettaggero : 

*‘And what conld have indneed the ministry to impart a defi¬ 
nitely political aspect to the election of a president of the cham¬ 
ber? Hor some time 
past the tendency 
has been to intro¬ 
duce the good cus¬ 
tom of government 
neutrality in presi¬ 
dential elections. 

. . . Last Liccem- 
ber, after two votes 
on Its internal and 
external |>i>licy, the 

stronger than most 
ministries have been 
heretofore. Not sat¬ 
isfied with its own 
situation—oil, end¬ 
less human insatia¬ 
bility !—it wished to 
allow itself the lux¬ 
ury of a speech from 
the throne, vindica¬ 
ting the little that 
has been accom¬ 
plished in its first 
session and outlining a new program that nobody iiskcd for. In 
its leap from one session to aumher, it did not accurately esti¬ 
mate its own strength. It expected to land in a green and 
Aowery meadow and it fell, instead, into a precipice." 

The Clerical papers insist that the real troubles of the ministry 
are the outcome of the divorce bill, altho the alliaucc with the 
Socialistic element has something to do with the situatiou. Say.s 
tho Vatican orgau, the Osservatore Rt>mi\no: 

"The real cause of tho defeat . . . may be tracetl to two lead¬ 
ing errors in the Zanardelli program. Unc is the trend of its 
domestic policy, and the other is its culpable obstinacy in the di¬ 
vorce matter. As regards the first, tho ministry thought it hud 
secured tho unconditional adhesion and the permanent good will 
of the most subversive elements, to whom it had sacrificed every¬ 
thing. not only every consideration of grxKl government, but the 
country's most elementary and most sacred rights of conscience, 
which revolted against certain lialcful reforms. How errone¬ 
ously the ministry calculated it must have understood when the 
Socialists iu the chamber, assembled to deliberate respecting 
their own jiolicy, pl.-iinly told it that the favorable votes they 
had given it last June were inspired *hy the necessity nnd duty 
of defending the proletarian organizations and the right to 
strike.' . . . To prevent the defection of the Socialists. Znnar- 
dclli offered them as n pledge the promise of renewed offenses 
against the church and against tlio divine law; but the very 
thing which, according to his own wretched calculations, should 
have been his anchor of safety has been, instead, the mltc that 
overweighted the ballast."— Trunslativns niadt for The Litek- 
aav L)i<:r.sT. 

VENEZUELA AND THE FRENCH. 

T he annonneement that Ceimany is to withdraw from Vene¬ 
zuelan waters, if well fonuded, may bo preliminary to a 
French appearance there, (I'aris) says: 

"The Colombia-Venezuelan snuggle that wo have been watch¬ 
ing for so many tiiontlis now concerns ns more nearly. We are 
regretfully compcllctl to say to the belligerents that it wc can 
not prevent them from exhausting their energies in mad div 
putes, we shall nt any rate never allow ihose disputes to injure 
our iulcrests. This is a fact which the Venezuelan Government 
has too often overlooked. Its leceiil troubles with Germany will 


be remembered. Nor are the grievances which we ourselves 
have often called to its attention to be overlooked." 

The present French grievance grows out of a loan on mortgage 
from a citizen of Uordcaux, M. Sccrestat, to General Matos, an 
insurrection leader in Venezuela. President Castro seized the 
mortgaged property and intorfeicd with the Frenchman's efforts 
to protect his intere.sts, according to tigaro, which proceeds; 

"Castro forgets one thing. The French Government, as be 
has lately seen, will not tolerate such denials of justice to its cit¬ 
izens. He relies perhaps upon the Monroo Doctrine and Ameri¬ 
can protection. Vet he is not ignorant of the fact that President 
Roosevelt said in bis latest message that this doctrine in no way 
menaced European Powers. He is not ignorant of the fact that 
of uU the Powers, France is the one whose relations with the 
Union are most cordial, that our good faith is not doubted, and 
that no one in Washington dreams of hindering us from main- 
taiuing our rights even in Caracas." 

The situation in Venezuela is scarcely of a nature to prevent 
President Castro from attending to this matter, according to the 
Vtnezuelan Herald (Caracas) : 

"The revolutionary movement has come to a standstill, and in 
spite of despatches sent from Port of Sjhhii by correspondents 
who have probably tho gift of predicting the future, and who 
announce battles of which we know nothing, and risings in 
Guiana which never existed, wc can affirm that the country is 
not yet in the situation which they represent it to be. Wc do not 
wish to bo understood to say that all is for the best in the best of 
Venezuel.as and that business is flourishing, we do not wish to 
disguise tho truth. But tho fact remains that jealousies have 
arisen among the revolui ionary leaders, and that the most com¬ 
plete anarchy prevails nniong them. The conclasion to be de¬ 
duced is the natural result. Thus far for tho liberal revolution. 
As to the Mocliist movement, which took place lately at Mara¬ 
caibo, it was suppressed within a few hours and its loader, l>r. 
Flnol, captured on a liouse-toii, Such is the actual state of 
affairs." 

The leading factors In the revolutionary movement were 
“money, corruption, and bad faith" according to the Itepublica 
(Caracas), a government organ. It says that the delay in meet¬ 
ing foreign claims is unaxHiidahle. but assures all parties that 
just demands will be met "in proportion to national resoui-ces." 
That the topic is ii live one seems clear from this editorial utter¬ 
ance in The Uvuth Ameriian Journal (London), an inve.stors' 

"What Europeans interested in Venezuela desire most lo sea 
is that unc of the parties should get decidedly the tipiier hand: 
it docs not greatly matter to us which, so long as it has jiowcr to 
preserve order. So long ns the present uncertainty prevails 
nothing can lie done to develop the resources of the country. 
This is very deplorable, as there is scarcely a richer territory in 
the world in natural resources."— Translation made for The 
LirEK.Miy DiOEyr. 

POINTS OF VIEW. 

Aorarixn SETMXi Ks IN UKHMANv.—Ttic rr«all< of ihr reccnl ispccUl 
election* for memhei* of the Keichilax inuit hnve tnupht the Agrarinn* 
Uml they are loiing Ibcir ionuence. declare* the /-raet/ar/rr The 

.SociaUriemocrmlic purty. mcaatiine. gain*. The tale victory it won in 
Iintiel indiratci that'thc people do not nanctlon anv Increaiw In the price of 
the neceAiurlcsot life. Tile PranVfnri paper hopes the tneaning of these 
Ihtngs will nol b* Insi oo I he Agrarians. 

Ht>L1..ANi>‘s IhitmIai.ISM.—T he altempl of the Dutch Gnv-ernmenI to do 
somethlr.g lor Ihc Hoer* Inspires the demwrslic I'lifit, n prominent pnbll- 
vstioo in the N’eiherlands. lo sav tbsl Kilcbencr i* being iinllslcd in Avheen 
tor Aijebin Dutchi. This Sumiiimn dependency of Ihe Duich Ita* been 
in revoli for vears. The publishes some horrible detadsof Ihe trcsi. 
meol of the unlives l»v Dulvh Iroop*. with Ihe jnlimallDn tha] while Hot- 
land is nbont li she might extend the humanily she wants for the Bneri Co 
the unhappy Atiehx. 

t'llAMiiF.RLAiN AS THE Next Enci.ish Ppemier.—T he wHier In The 
Tartuighttv Keiirvi (Londoin, signing liimsetf -Calchss,” urge* Joseph 
Chamberlsin ss England's voinmg Prime Minialer. saying ; 'The working 
vaiNivity of >|r. t'liainberlain wealrrndy know. The majority aderjuatc lo 
Hie business of empire cxwis. and the man caista. What Is needed, snd it 
Is Hie one thing needed. Is lo bring the msn and ihe majority inlolbe prop¬ 
er relallon with each other. For Ihe discontent of Ihc country with the 
Uovernnienl the obviously direcl, certain, and proper remedy is not that 
the country ihould Ibink of waiifng npon Providence nntit a Roseberr ad¬ 
ministration may be ready to be called in. bnt tlial Ihc Unionist I’ariv In the 
□car future shonid be revitalised by Mr. Chamberlain's leadership.' 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ROUGH TALES OF THE ROUGH WEST. 

WOtJVItUE D*V*, By Alfred Henry Le»H». Cloth. 5 i ?« inebe.. yii pp. 
Brice, ti.jo. Fred. A. Stokes A Co., New York. 

I T wasperhap* ■ inisUke of Mr. Lewis to add to a book of abort 
stories so conspicuous n thinK as a preface, especially when it 
shows that bis literaryself is a little raw where eritics have rasped 
it. It is to be hoped that he is nut goinft to sequestrate himself in the 
same class with Miss Marie Corelli, the entie-hater. There is no aecd 
of that; bis stories are far better. 
They do not need apology. They 
are wliotesume, amusing, and. ac¬ 
cording to the testimony af perstms 
who have lived in Western towns, 
pretty faithful representatives ni 
life in the unpolished regions of 
America. It is true they have not 
that orris flavor which perfumes the 
style of such talcs as. for instance. 
‘’Ancassin and Nicoletto"; but 
then the general reader dues nut 
care fur “Aucassin and Nicolette," 
and indeed may cast It aside as 
namby-pamby, whereas he dries like 
a good straightforward stoiy of real 
life that gives him an insight into 
the thoughts of any considerable 
class of persona. 
cLtacii II. 1KW|«. -woifvjpe niay well In- 

terest, nut merely the young lady 
out of boardiog.acbool who is entbualastic over silly historical novels, bat 
also one of Mr. Lewis's despised critics who bave read unworthy books 
until they are Jaded. ••Wolfville l>ays’’ is. in its general spirit, not 
unlike Wolfville itself. Oentlemcn impertnrbably kill and arc killed. 
The brains of the foolish bespatter the pages of the book. Throughout 
these disconnected stories several characters appear and reappear. 
The old cattleman tells the yarns, and bis stories sound as if they really 
happened ; tala eharactera are lifelike, and his phrases are the most 
picturesque that have enlivened the pages of a book for many a day. 
Some of the stories In themselves are uine and hackneyed, but even to 
these Mr. Lewis's flood of metaphor is an elixir of life. 


A LIGHT DRAFT OF STOCKTON. 

KaTK BouNKT. By Frank R St.skion. Cloth, x jjf inches. «so pp. 

Price, $i.yo. D. Appleton A Co., New York. 

'T'HE appearance of a new hook by Frank Stockton stirs one to an 
1 agreeable flicker of anticipation. But “ Kate Bonnet" is not very 
fruity, and is regrettably thin in the very thing one must desires 
and rightly expects from Mr. Stockton. The sub-title is suggestively 
Stucktonian r “ The Romance of a Piratels naughter." The sinry is ali 
that, but it is tiHi seriously su. Oddly 
enough, the broad burlesque of a 
worthy Barbadocs farmer buying a 
ship, and embarking on a career of 
marine criminality, through sheer ru- 
mantic craving for the whole gamut 
of Iniquity due to the skull and cross- 
bones of thejnlly Roger fluttering at 
its peak, is not the delicious fantas. 
ticality of Mr. Stockton's humorous 
invention. It is a baltf fact. There 
Was actually such a pirale, who, not 
knowing m topsail from a marllnc- 
spike. became " a terror of the seas,” 
a fearfnily respected buccaneer, and 
whose finish was most seemly, since 
be departed from this life at the end 
of a rope made fast to a gallows-tree. 

'lliere is a strong love interest in 
tins history of Cajiluin Stede Bon¬ 
net. II is sweet daughter Kate has three lovers, one of whom is loved 
by another girl, who in her turn is adored by a repentant pirate. But 
Kate's filial devotion surpasses any other love in her heart She dues 
her best to reclaim her naughty papa, but in vain, lie Is too fatuously 
addicted to making people walk the plank, to scuttling ships, and ma¬ 
rooning their hapless crews. 

One very amusing episode is where Captain Bonnet, through «/»f/ 
t/f t«rpi, visits the redoubtable *’Blackbeard." the boss pirate of the 
Caribbean. After be pays him a call, this *' dean of the piratical 
faculty." who Is as thoroughly a pnifessinnal as Bonnet is an amateur, 
and who has a vein of odd humor, returns it, and makes Bonnet a 
captive on his own craft. The odious brute adds to this ignominy by 




making the humiliated Bonnet " do accounts" on shore I This is really 
a more affecting passage in bis career than his hanging. 

Mr. Stockton bos an amiable passion for pirates, and has shown what 
lore lie acquired in regard to these erratic mariners by a volume en¬ 
titled " Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast." He doubtless Inserted 
the ‘'Our" into the title with a mild glow of pride, because the Ameri¬ 
can output of this gentry Is really a very pretty showing. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN WOMAN. 

t'NPF.R Mv OWN Ronr. By Adelaide L Rouse Cloth, x sK Inches. 

FP. Price. |> 30 nei. Funk A WsgnalU Company, New York. 

HE person who can read this book and not feel grateful to the 
autlior is a proper object for sympathy. It is written in the first 
person throughout, and if Adelaide L. Rouse Is not a woman 
after a man's own heart, then Is her power of projecting berself Into 
the ideal a very remarkable gift. 

The story is of a well-balanced woman of to-day. who frankly con¬ 
fesses to forty years and one hundred and fifty pounds of flesh. But 
she may well do that, with her fresh, 
wholesome balance and one hundred 
and fifty tons of spirit to offset the 
carnal avoirdnpois. 

This bachelor woman, Honor 
Sharpe, yearns for her own roof.tree, 
after " twenty yearsof boarding, light 
housekeeping, furnished rooms, flats, 
and all other imaginable inodes of 
existence in otlier people's houses." 

One day when she suffered an un¬ 
usually acute atuck of boarding¬ 
house nausea, she suddenly exclaimed : 

" I will bnild a house, if it isn't any 
bigger than a packing, box. I will 
bave a garden, too. I want ground to 
dig In, I want closets to rummage, 1 
want to count my tea-spmins." 

All this Is deliciously feminine. 

That is the pleasing note of the whole 
book : a thoroughly seasoned femininity. Through the gift of a bufld- 
ing-lot from an opulent patent-medicine uncle, MissBbarpe's roof-tree 
is located in New Jersey, bock of the Palisades. She plans it, 
builds It, and Is so successful—iwiraAiilr t/utu !—that she exclaims : "My 
bouse suits me as a shell dues iu snail." 

She Is a newspaper woman, then a literary worker. Everything nice 
eventually incorporates itself into her small castle. A charming 
bachelor, two years older than herself, lives on on adjoining lot, and 
she and “ Cincinnatus" become as chummy as possible. The atmos¬ 
phere and the style of the book ore those of Cranford. But au up-to- 
date Cranford. 

The author's humor is of the Stockton bmnd. Her very phrasing of 
a thing Is aromatic with humor. As the briskly gentle' tale pnris along. 
It lakes on with artistic harmony a more important trend, and a cheer¬ 
ing lore interest invests the level-headed Honor with a new charm. 
Twenty years before she bad loved a young man named PauL Her 
oflSclous aunt acquaints her with the fact that bis maternal forebears 
have developed insanity, and the lovers part. It is the romance of 
her life. Then PanI comes back from Russia. They both find out that, 
in Invent twenty, they are decidedly out of it at forty, and Paul with 
bungling diffidence enables her to tell him this fact. 

Then you know it is " up to " Cincinnatus, and yon are very glad of It. 
He is literary, too. and soon after this presents bis latest book to Honor 
with two lines written on a sheet of note-paper In It: 

" ‘Take tlieni, love, the book and roe together ; 

Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also.'" 

Cincinnatus used to rail against Browning, whom Honor admired 
extremely, so it was a delicate compliment to propose to her in 
Browningese, ” Who was I to have the writer send me these two lines 
from the most perfect love-poem ever written by a manf" Read 
"Under My Own Roof" and you will see vrlut answer the lady gives. 



ADELAIDE I. HOUSE. 


THE LIFE OF AN EMPIRE-BUILDER. 

Cecil Hiioorii. A Study of a Career, By Howard Hensinan. l-eetber 
jVi xs'i inches, jSa pp. Price, (s.o,,. Harper A Bros., New York. ’ 

T his book might better have been called "Cecil Rhodes : a Vlndi. 
cation," since it is the work of a professed admirer who writes 
with a purpose. Mr. Hensman Is an Englisliman, and is known 
as the author of a " History of Rhodesia." It is too early now for an 
adequate biography of Cecil Rhodes to be written. An author is neces¬ 
sarily led to a.ssunie a different tone in writing of a man who Is still 
living, and one feels this in the present volume. This doen not detract 
from its interest, however; the author is solicitous to tell the truth, 
and to deal fairly with the other side. As a general thing, he writes 
acceptably also, barring an occasional juumallstie touch and a few 
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aa:vely n);ittcri>f-lact cummcnts upon the incidents of bi<i Mary. The 
biHik IS a iiotewurthy one, and on the whole exceedingly readable. 

It ia, of course, u very timely volume at the present moment. It can 
be recommended to any one who cares to see the whole situation that 
led up to the present Boer war. Cecil Rhodes has been, far better or 
for worse, the force that brought that war about, and the history of bis 
life IS that of us preparation. Whatever one may think of him, he will 
surely be known as one of the world's great forces, lie is the person!, 
fication of the colonizing genius of the English people, and he is just as 
certainly one of the builders of the British empire as Clive. The work 
that such men have to do is the rough work of nature, of the struggle 
of the races for existence, and it is work that can nut ^ relished in a 
sensitive age. That is, no doubt, the reason why Cecil KhiHles fs a man 
disliked by many of the best people ; for he is far less unscrupulous and 
more merciful than the average of the empire-building. savagc.con. 
tjueridg type. 

It is a dramatic story which Mr. Hensman tells, especially in its earlier 
stages, when we see a young man, unknown, poor, and weak in health, 
cherishing in his secret heart a dream of his country's growth and of 
the African empire that he is to found. We see him step by step 
forcing his way to power, making himself the leader of the colony and 
making his ambition theirs. We see him conquering savages, and gov. 
cming them, founding colonies, bulidlng railroads, operating mines— 
and all the time, with every move, figliting Kruger. For these two 
men represent the two warring races, and the history of South Africa 
for two decades has been the history of their struggle. 

Kxteriially this book is a very beautiful one, and a joy to read j but it 
dues not represent great research, aud there is no reason why it should 
not be made accessible to the public in a less expensive edition. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
ETHICS. 

rilll.nsnnir or t'oxi.t ci. T^en(l«^ of the Facts, Frinoplrs, and Ideals 
of Kthics. Hv llrorgs Trumbull laidd. I‘rofesM<T of I*hi1<w<pliv in Vale 
Cnlversity. tToth, t x 9 inches.«<-) ]>p. Price, fj-jo. Charles Sciibner's 
Sons, .New York. 

O NE til some degree acquainted with the essays and assays in the 
field of ethics during the pa.st decade would confidently believe 
that a constituency for this latest work exists, of many searchers 
after truth, who will say when they find this bmik, "It ts for this we 
have been waiting.'' The ailvoiales of the "cerelirai" tisychology 
have had the field, and have exploited 
it for some years, ft was inevitable 
that the healthy realism of a sane 
metaphysics should furnish, sooner 
or later, the needed antidote. If we 
are not in error in our estimaic. the 
antidote has been found. This is not 
III say tluit Professor Ladd has made 
a very distinctly controversial work. 
f.)n the contrary, the critical dement 
is surprisingly small, considering the 
number and dignity of the beads in 
sight to be hit, and the formidable 
shoulders that bear the chips of chat- 
lenge. There is here, throughout, a 
conservative and tolerant recognition 
of the contribution made to our ethi¬ 
cal material by the evoiniionary and 
materialistic philosophers, and the 
viewpoint is completely modem. 
Nevertheless, for the most part, the naturalistic determinism of the 
recent school of moralists is rejected. This work Isa reassertion, in the 
light Ilf all the mndem research, and over against many of the modem 
theories, of the rcgnancy of the free Self, and of man's final reference 
of his freedom to the freedom of the Personal find. 

No review within our limits could snificc to excuse any one from a 
careful reading of this b<Mik, nor scarcely become an adequate incite- 
ment to such a task. Hut if the reader will plunge into tt with the 
chapter on "Moral Freedom” the entire clue to the method and atti- 
tude of the author will lie in his hondv He will presently be challenged 
to take his position on the one crucial question of human freedom, by 
such a sentence as this : " There is absolutely nothing in the most re¬ 
cent discoveries, either of psychological or of physical science, which 
compels one bi regard the deterministic solution [of the free-will prob¬ 
lem) as the only valid and scientific answer to the prubtem." 

His special treatment of the old jiroblcm of freedom is greatly illumi¬ 
nated in some of the later chapters of the book, especially in the 
author's philosophy of Personality and of Causation, lie lifts us out 
of the region of uniliuminatcd abstractions entirely, and points out bow 
absolutely ethies must rest in a consideration of personal life. There 
is a thorough sifting of the o-ssuinpliun that ■' the Uw of Causation for 
bids” the conception of un actual freedom of the human Self, and that 
"human self-determination would destroy the integrity of the physical 






universe.'' As a finality, the author locates the ethical sense, the con- 
sciimsness of freedom, the sense of moral obligation, in two facts, both 
of which arc insoluble mysteries from some points of view. The first 
fact is an original, unique, and individual nature in man himself l and 
the second is the clearly apprehended, but largely uncomprehended 
personality and purpose of tiud. 

Perhaps a more concise reference to this hook should point out that 
it is bnilt in three parts, that discuss in turn (0 The Nature of the 
Moral Self, with an analysis of the ethical consciousness ; (al The 
Virtuous Life and the characteristics of the Good Man, and (j) The 
Nature of Right, with a metaphysical theory in explanation of ethical 
phenomena. 

A NEW BOOK BY BENJAMIN KIDD. 

1‘RISCtri.rs OF Wi sifkm Civii ifctikx. Heiru the First Volume of a 
System of Evolutionary Ptillo«.phjr. Ky Itenjamin Kidd. CIvih, 
irmo. csSpp. With Appendix. Price, (son. Th* Macmillan Comimny. 
New York and lomdon. 

T his new work, the first of a pnijccicd scries, by the author of 
"Social Evolution." is in some sense supplementary to and rein¬ 
forces the philosophy of his earlier work, and is marked by the 
same characteristics that gave his 
first bmik ns singular vogue—a broad, 
comprehensive gra-p of general prin¬ 
ciples, here and there a senrchliglit 
quality of insight, and. for the most 
part, clear and vigorous English. 

Mr. Kidd takes up the doctrine of 
natural sclectUm where Darwin left 
it, giving it un enlarged significance 
•n its application to social institutions. 

The conception of the apparently end¬ 
less relation of every phase of sis-ial 
evolution to the succeeding one. the 
truth t.hat no one social thei^ry or 
custom call be considered as an Iso¬ 
lated plieiiomenoti. :sa conce|itiun of 
siH-ial develojiment thiu pris etols nat¬ 
urally out of the general acceptance 
of the evolutionary hypothesis. What 
isnew in Mr. Kitid's work is his thesis 
of " Projected Efficiency "—that these social forms transcend the limits 
of political consciousness, the class interests of the time, and even the 
sense of moral responsibility. Ihe eml served by this process is Im- 
mcaxnrably remote in the future. 1'hc cv-ilutionary process, instead 
of being subordinated to the present, is working t<i some definite end 
throughout vast periods of time. Mr. Kidd insists that even to Darsrin 
the meaning of progress and development had reference solely to the 
interests of tile individuals who are engaged in maintaining a place in 
the rivalry of the present. In Mr. Spencer's philosophy this conflict 
is between the past and the present; in that of Mr. Kidd it is between 
the present and the future, the past epoch of social evolution having 
passed away with all that distinguished It. We have here a view <>( 
human progress that is inspiring and full of valuable concepts. It is 
an immense gain over that idea of finality with which the self-satisfied 
olDierver is accustomed to regard the social anti mduslriai institutions 
of his time. 

There was much in Mr. Kidd’s former work acceptable to the sta-la- 
list propagandists. The Mime predilection is exhibited in the present 
work in passages upholding the idea of the subordination of the indi. 
vlduol to stwiety, and in the statement that the winning types of so¬ 
ciety are thu.se m which the subordination of the individual to the 
Micial system is most tswnpletc. 

Many readers will find it difficnil to accept the author's conclusion 
that there is scarcely anything in the English character in sympathy 
with the spirit of modern liberalism, and that the widespread trans¬ 
forming spirit of tills liberalism aoiong people of English siiecch 
transcends the limit of political consciousnes.s. Hut, even if w« accept 
the significant principle winch it bus been the author's purpose to en¬ 
force. we nccil not ignore the intellectual assent which the English- 
speaking ners have given to the principles of modem liberalism, and 
the failure of such principles to find the same hospitable reception 
among the institutions of other branches of Uie buiiuui family. In this 
book itself, Mr. Kidd traces, with much lucidity, the origin of Western 
Liberalism, not from the I'rance of the eighteenth century, but from 
the England of the seventeenth. In chapter x. the author seems un¬ 
consciously to expand his view of modern liberalism, and fur the first 
time to appraise it at something near its true value. 

Whether or not we accept Mr. Kidd's conclusions, and however we 
may dilTer as to the value of his main thesis, it is beyond dispute that 
he has given us a singularly suggestive lusik. It will not be os popular 
ashis"Siwial Evolution,” first because it deals with deeper phenomena, 
and because nut every reader will be able to follow the peculations of 
the author in Ins present volume. Vet it is a work which is destined, 
tho securing a much smaller circle of readers, to exert in the end a 
profounder inAuenccupun a far greater number of persons. 
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The Voice of the Living Teacher Aiways at Your Instant Gommand 


O' 


A MARVELOUS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION THAT WILL TEACH YOU OR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY, FRENCH, 
SPANISH OR OERMAN, OIVINO YOU 10 MINUTES OR 10 HOURS WHENEVER AND WHEREVER CONVENIENT! 

|HI.S is ihe advent of a new era in langu.igc study. Previous systems for learning French. Spanish. German have been 
revolutionized. The new method is a marvel of the 2oth century. Fifty years ago men would have pronounced 
it nothing short of miraculous, a hundred years ago its inventors would have been hung for witchcraft. Today tlie 
— world welcomes it as one of the greatest blessings made passible by human intelligence and .scientific perfection. 
Dr. Richard Rosenthal, the foremost linguist of the age, after years of experimenting has perfected a mechanical system in which 
the living voice of this celebrated instructor can be brought to you without loss or defect 


Repeats Lessons Once 
or a Hnodred Times at 
Your Will 


It Speaks Slowly or 
Rapidly Just as You 
Desire 


Yon Hnve All to Yonr* 
sell at any lime a 
Masterly Teacher 


The Easiest, Pleasaal- 
isl. Quickest Way to 



Every Accent and Syl¬ 
labic Reproduced to a 
Nkely 


For It Persons 10 
Honrs Costs No More 
than 1 Person 10 Min¬ 
utes 

j* J* 

Superior to the Best 
Native Teachers in the 
Several Tongnes 
jt J* 

Yoa Can Recite to this 
Professor aod Listen 
to Your Own Words 


FBEH, SPPB, MMl B1 TIE UPBBEPijlE piEmOD 

Enabling (be Busiest People to Pleasantly and Quickly Acquire Perfect Conversational Fluency 


The Method Indorsed by 876,000 Teachers and Pupils 

Th« Ro—BtiMt Com— StnM W«tti>d «t Prartteat UnfWtry 

This system has met with world-wide success because it is the 
nstural method of learning a language. It begins by associat- 
iug words with Ideas. Thus the student begins to use the 
language Itself at once. T'hos it is learned without effort, 
almost unconsciously, even as a child is taught to read l>y up-to- 

date methods. The complete Text Hooks of the Con- 

Methods are sent you with the Languagephone outfit. 


The Records Perfected by a New and Marvelous Process 

A WondsTlul Dsvelopuwnt el the Oruphsphuiic ssd Phensgrsph 

All our records are masters, and they are ail made by a new 
and marvelous process, controlled exclusively by us en¬ 
abling os to supply the most perfect and distinct records ever 
pul on the maikel. They have quality tmposstble to perfect by 
Ihe old methods and heretofore constdered impossible to attain. 
F.very syllable of Dr. Rosenthal's, or one of his trained assist¬ 
ant's vokc is repealed to you with unexcelled purity and 
distinctness. 


For the first time in iangfuagfe teaching the ear and tongue as well as the eye are trained at one time 

VOLUNTARY COMMENDATIONS FROM RECENT PURCHASERS • "AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESSSAV THE PRESS CRITICS 

^ Pcb. la, 191a. Micr.of tht ManctieMer and Uverpool Boalrwi. Mam. : '* ft ba wonderful iaprovemeBt on 

lUak.SiPafford. Enc.i*' Yesterday t benan a Irendielaaa witlt my mvanchiM^ii, 4II utKer systenM o 4 teacItiDgfi>reirn UoKuaicea. Wciwrdicl onprecedtoled 

down to 6 vo yeairM of afe. around Ihe m»iruiibcnt. li waa nbnat Miiala^tory. even aMCerM * 


even with a prolesuooa 
» .uatained-**^ 

ni apparatus aflorJa in L 


TJtr * 


SENT FOR 
ONLY S5 DOWN 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS 


Until April ist we offer the Complete Languagephone Outfit as enumerated in the 
coupon below to Litkrxxv Dioksv Keaden for S4o. fRegulsr Price, $67.50.) 
This amount being payable in easy instai- 


REDUCED PRICE 
AND $5 A MONTH 


ments of $$ down and 5$ a monili. 
slight reduction is made to those already 
having the Rosenthal Books and to those 
owning a Graphophone or Phonograph. 
Write to us for full parttcuiirs. 


SION THE COUPON TO-DAY , 


INTEHNAItONAL COLLEOB OP LANOUAOeS. New York 
/ S/r/w/rf -»<-/«<- »!,»-• /(rit PaymtHt. ftr v^hkh y/tau tnU mr lAt fa-fitU aaljli /tr tk 

t. l.anemart.trmialiatrf'PItaat.LiHniaf /Vrifr, at KrtaaJi aaJttt a/to Text 

Baakt. I agrtr tayaytaiam m/tis-raitj mrmtUy imtIa/airmtta/tS.OOtaxk, Gattb ia rrmam yaa 
umid ure 


. u syrttd /An/ / c_ 

^midymidtd tkt /Wi 

..... 


'Hurm tit gttdt yrtf^id u^itkJn tkrti dttyt ff 
a ytr/r^t ttmJiittn hy ytn. 


TOMS . STATEao, 


tiNpwIfy »tilch LaMemagnyon wmp 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANOUAPES. 18 Park Row. NEW YORK 


Rowlwu of Til LrrtxasT Dism sre asked t< 


cation when writing to sdTertisrrs. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TDK l.ii'iiiiAKr Dtar.sr i» in receipt of ibetol- 
lowloe bookes 

“The Seetionnl iStruegle."—Cicero W. Herrie. 
<i. II. Lippincotl * Co., 

“The Mornl Lew.”-Edwnrd J. lUmilloa. iFnok 
ti WagnitIUCampnny. $i. 6 n) 

“The Uoepel of the KiaKdoin.'—William H 
Drown. (Thomes Whiileker. ) 

■Eallea hr Ike WorM '-Kllubeth Vignnrrii* 
Imhaoi. iMulnel PublUhlog Compony.l 
“Ae» Triplex,"—Robert 1 .. Steveoion. (Tbomex 
U. Moxher. gois.) 

“Religion in llUtory and in Modern Lite,'—A. 
M. Pairhairn. iThomae Whittaker. (o-Bo) 

"Tlie t.eopard'a Spot*," - Tboiiua Uixun. 
Itfoobleday, Page A Co., ti.p,) 

“Spiritual Flevelopment of St. Paul." Kev. 
Cleorge Matheaon. iThonuix Whittaker, lotc.) 

. “Hixtory of F.ducatiou.“-E. L. Kemp. (J. Ik 
Lipplneuti A Cu, t> >s.) 

“Window* for Sermon* Loni* Albert Hunk*. 
(Punk A Wagnail* I'oiiipany, 90,1 
"Huly.fiayaand ll■•l*daya- E.lwai.t M. Dreiii*. 
(Funk A Wngnalla Company, tt.ui.t 
“(X'ean to Ocean."-J. W. i,. Walker. lA. t. 
McClurg A Co.i 


CURRENT POETRY. 
The EMeit'Born. 



By Fl.oi<».Nrr. Wii.kismin. 
Cwa* a little baby, dead 
That earthly morn 
They ga*e me a white ro*a to keep ■ 
They uok. "It ■* not death, but >Ieep.' 

She cried, “My eldeat-born I" 

I waa a little epirit then, 

Keachini: to UoU : 

An eager. Ignorant, upward dame, 

Tiptoe aliove the clod. 

She cried, ■■ The feet that I have ki.wed, 
Cold III the Krare ; 

'Hie *but moolh, aod the eyelid* dim- 
U Uod, the marble Itaik ol him I" 


Trembled, but ahrilled aloud. “I come. 

O Chrln, iny brother." 

The neaulllul leaned down and eiiiiled : 
~Uo back to earth, thou Utile child. 

And comfort thy *ad mother. 

"For when in dream* tbon hovereal near, 
Uladdenlog her eyea. 

And, dilnkini! of her ciip of peln. 

Tbyaelf *halt be made wlxe." 


Time wa«he* upaloui; vurelioie. 

And I have learned the weiKlil <■( teal *. 
Sin‘» color and Ibe lenKtli of yearn. 

The *tlr ol Ihini:* tv be 



With toil and *lre».; 

■ lone la their Infancy ilirme. 

And on their brow* i> writ the >:gn 
Uf earth-* forgelftito..« 

KDtJCATIOBAl. NtITICK, 

A prominent business man ot Bostun will li 
wry Klad to bear from any ambitious reader • 
Tiii: Litekarv blOEST who desires to study .Me 
chanleul. Klectrieat, Steam or Texllle EnxrhecT 
Injfand hxsnnt the opportunity to attend xebou.. 
This Rcntlcmcn, whose name ts withheld at hts 
request, has at bis disposal a Tew scholarships in 
a well-known educaliunal iostitutiiiii lor home 
study, the only expense bcioR the actual e<ist ul 
inirtructton papers and poaURc. Write to W. 

L. B.. Box y; 17, Boston. Mass., (or particulars 
if you arc ambiciotis and in carncsL 1 

Rettdera of The Lfruant 



prij « Ml be actual liu^-ry 


i:sr:*v."j: 

YOU 

Get the Benefit 


lit full lUiuunttnlcj 
Columbu* Carrlast Ji Harnett Cc. 

k «T1u* or i 
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Br Maktiia UILU»NT D1<'KIXSI>M. 
Beoeatli (he e0i6L-c Ibat men call Me, 
Wht»e ininareta n((ract the aetting aun, 
Whoae portal* to (lie pa»rr<1>r are tie*, 
Abide* another one. 


The heart bn 
To iar the 
Nor low amen of 
Nor bell! 


le organ throb* Dot there. 




It prayer, 



t'naonglit, undreamed, nave by the eoleiiiD few. 
Who with a lantern lit of love de*cead. 

To find the burled archeii grim and true, 
uti which (be walla depend! 

-lo February .Itlanlic U^ntUy. 

"Waj in De Wooda, An’ Nobody Dab,” 

By Jakes D. CONROTUEas. 


WtLUVIlt 
Aioi* P. .Iwoao 
DtorSir '. II 
reUltee to llw cl 

Tit iwofliiie* am 

enabled to nrhe' 
auiaied 


CUaf e. 


ad Tour tn 
called *p< 


» Seated I' 


appltcarloo. I lure m 
:l.e^»a cooinieacin* II 
ler your directioa and e* 
Uireri to " thro* |diT*lf I 


Set an' aigh ao‘ moan an' moan. 

When de aUvah moon goe* down— 
'Way in de wooda, an' nobody dab. 
It, 

O heab de lonely whip-po*.will !— 
■Way In de wood*, an' nobody dah- 
CoinplaiDin' when de night all) atill— 
■Way In de wood*, an' nobody dah! 
l>nhde wand'rin' night windaatray, 
Dah do groanin' branehe* away, 
Ghoala an* witclK* Ivae dey way— 
'Way In de wooda, an' nobody dah. 
III. 

'Wav down In ma !>oiithern home— 
'Way in de wooda, an' nobody dah 
Dah'a de place I longa to roam - 
'Way in de wood*, nil’ nobody dah. 


Owl'aa-hootin' In inaaoiil— 

'Way in de wooda no oobody dab ! 

From The Htae* Cat Club. 

PERSONALS. 

What a -aVankaa" did for Germany.—While 
we are recounting our obligation* to t-rrmany. 
uye (he New York Ttmet, ~we are not likely to 
Overlook the fact that Uerinany'ii obligation to 
one who may be almost entitled to rank aa the 
clerereat of Araerknna ia greater than that which 
thu conntry owea to any Individual German or 
citiren of German parentage" Thie man waa 
Beniamin Tbompnoo fafterward Count Kum* 
ford), a native of Wobuin, Maaa ; a "Yankee of 
Yaokeea," who. baring made a record in Fnglaod 
and retired from active miliury life aa a half-pay 
colonel, went to Straisburg In iljj where he at¬ 
tracted the attention of the Blectorof Hanover, 
who Invlleil him to enter the civil and military 


Swoboda System 

Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart. 

THE BEST LIFE INSURANCE 

"^dds net only y<*rs to one’s life, but life lo one's years." 

I AM TEACHING intellii'eni men. brain workers, the 
ideal principle* of atiaining ami preserving perfect 
healtli. It is not a problematical tticory. but a system 
of physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct 
scientific facts, And if you will follow my instructions for 
a few weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 
development and such A degree of vigorous health as lo 
forever convince you lliitl intelligent direction of muscular 
effori is jusi as essential to success in life as intelligent 

mental effort. .No pupil of mine will need to digest-Fro* ■ Proalaeat Jsdfe- 

hi* food with pepsin nor assist nature with a liosc of 
physic. ] will give you an appetite and a strong 
stomach to ukc care of if, a digestive system that 
will All your veins with rich blood: a strong heart that 
will regulate circulation and improve assimilation | 
a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver 
that wilt work as nature designed It should; a set of 
nerves that will keep you up to the standard of 
physical and mental energy. I will increase your 
nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man 
ouglit 10 sleep. You will start the day as a mental 
worker must 
who would 
get the best 
of which his 
brain is cap¬ 
able. I can 

promise you all of this because it is common sense, 
rational and just as logical as that study improves 
the iniclleci. 

I have devoted years to the study of anatomy, 
physiology, paihotogy, histology and hygiene; 
also to tlie effect and influence of physiological 
exercise upon the nervous system and the process 
of digestion and assimilation. This scientific and 
thorough study which I have made of the physio¬ 
logical effect of exercise,such a.s the physical and 
chemical changes which lake place in the blood 
and every cell and tissue of die body, has never 
been undertaken hy any other iiLstructor or scien¬ 
tist. This knowledge combined with vast ex¬ 
perience enables me to adapt my instructions 
successfully lo alt conditions of health, and to all 
ages of either sex. I have no book, no chart, no apparatus 
whatever. My .system is for each Individual: 
my insiructions for you would be just .as personal 
as if you were mv only pupil. It i.s taught 
by mail only and with p^cct success, 
requires but a few minutes' lime i 
your own room just before retiring, 
and it is the only one which does 
not overtax the heart. I shall 
be pleased to send you free valu¬ 
able information and deuited out¬ 
line of my system, its principles 
and effects together with testimonial 
letters from pupils. 



» fuatLf rtwav 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


TO GURK A GOLD IN ONE DAT 
Tate Ijuative Bramo-qulnlae Tablets, All dm 

eists refund the mooer If It fai'- --* 

UruTe'a signature Is on esvb but. 

Beodsn of Tns LrraBAaT 1 




354 Western Book Building, 
CHICAGO 

ssn sre sated to meatloa tbs publlcatJoo whan wrlUag 



Gioogle 
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fMiiirli 2», 11M>J 


4IU 


cerviccof tb>t mtale. Ihf 7<*r<'i rKulls tlie ml 
of biiiitorr*iif>il)o«>.' I 

"Duriog theclevco yeom he »eiveil ItavariHxl 

Chamberlofn hw work wa« probably the itio*t 
remarkable ever ai-eoinplimlieil by anv aiaiexman 
In liU 'clniia' of whom hKiory inakca mention, 
lie fnnod a petty prioL'ipality, nitli xianty nivl 
oierinned resourees l'ln< 1>r1«een ktronger 
1‘oweTit which coveted her territory und olOi 
wiiited a pretext to nhxotb It; a people >.o (kkh 
aod lacking in xelf.rexpect that tnendHiincr who 
tlie priot'iiMil occupation of nil cIiihm-<.; n bnnlen- 
fcime army whieh impnverixhed the xtnte for its 
inninteonnce; a weak but welhnieaning >o\ err gn 
who wax practically helplexx in the hand* of the 
nubility and clergr ; nod with diflicuUiek and dl-- 

would have declioed with tliankx tlie oiler of oW. | 
rial employment and pumiird hia journey in quext 

He reorgnnired tlie nrint. aupprehaed mendi* l 
cancv, made the piMir coniforlable, and enabled , 
them to provide for theinoelrex io proKtnble occu* ^ 
pntioox without expenoeto the xtnte. I 

“The love w.llh which be wax regarded bv the 
pool of Munich wax »• great that u hen he fell xick , 
fiom overwork and worry Ihev urganired a inon- ' 

public prnyerx for lux recoverr—n tribute never 

by the peaxxntry of a f'atholic country, lie 
drained the marohex which menaced the public 
lieulth. xtiinnlnted end divcrxified Ihr ngricultiirc 
of the country, tniight the people liow to live 

made the xuldieix reriiierx auit inexIiankK, end 
lomfortnble In Europe. Incidentally, be induced 

their ancient and opprexxivc privlicgeo. and dio- 
ireetly exiinguixhed the rigittx claimed by the 
Church through tlx many uideix of mendicant 
(riarx and nunx. which were xupprexxed without 
oppoaition from the prelatcx." 

Tliompoun reelgned hix olfiiexin Knvnria in I7«s 
and weot to Eogland to pui xne xcientibc re- 



Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., l-ondon, Profettor of the 
PriHiiptei and Prattue of MeJuine in the College of PhyUeians and Surgeons, 
San Praneiseo, in hia IwnrttKwk of PHARMACY. MATliklA MliDICA, and 
THKKAPKL'TICS, a textbook in maiw of the leading Medical Colletea of 
the country, under tlie head of ••ALbUMI.NURIA.” paRe boo. 7th edition in 

remedies, nays; “ BUnmjOLrnaiiWKlCH ;tomme"nde^‘-'“**’'^ 
I'niler ili« head of “CHRO.NIC BKKlhT'S DISEASE," page 601, same edition. In 
the citation of remedies, he says: ''Mineral Waters. ESPECIALLY THE 

BUFTALO LmOAlMrER of Virginia, which has many advocates." 
Dr. Graeme M. Hommond, S'eur yort, Pro/tuor 0/ Diseases 0/ the Mind and 
.Verjvsis SvstetH in the AVa' )pr* Post-Gradnate Medical College and Hospital: 

“BurFMOLmoA"' 

Bright's DLsease of the Dirrm A t ITHIA WMTR **** 

Kidneys I have found DUrrALU 1*11fUA WIU U* service in la> 
crea.slng the quantity of urine and hi eliminating the albumen." 

Spring No. I is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE. FEEBLE and 
AN/^niC SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptoms 
No. 3 is to be preferred. 

BVFRUjO UnOA W^OTR and Druggists generally. 

Testimiinials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 

Hol«l at 0|»iia«« opvma Jaac IMh. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


war, when Munich waxthreatenrd bv hoih armies 


The Elector had lied, leoving Tiinnipxon, then 
Conot Knmford, wUli* geoeial power to govern 

" He managed Usaffairs so wlxcly anddiscreetly ' 
tlial. wblla both the hostile armies wanted Munich, ^ 
neither dared take It, and the tide of wai swept 
around It. leaviug It intact aud ooimpoverlsheil 

"Wearied aud Impaired In lieallll by arduous 
and frultfiil labors of greater immediate und per. 
maneot value to Germany than bad liven reoderrxl 
since Clovi* St Soixsnns msde an end of Roman 
rule In Gaul aud brought the beginniugs of order 
out of the tribal chaos of the premedleval period. 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 



TTupoeed.—CoHMl'TkH: “Vou bonesomecrori 
people didn't catch the 7 :ai train iliix uioniing >" 
DTHtU CoMMl'TEH—*\o: our mounted police- 
inao, who lx supposcxl to pxi-e iix. broke Ins bicycle, 
Just ax we were starting.*-/'hr*. 


It Lord baliabory Hod Only Known 
|.ard S.llsbury, In hU recent creai siwxch ui 
of Hniish trade, si I En.lidini.n in .1 

foieifn languagei 


ludy llie lii 

.-- --- l•.>tlll 

of this speech, he hod kavun of tlw new marvel Ic 
amin^ f-'rmcl^S^nish.^and Gernun^lewnlly an 

iris^ Me liearxrx to acgoiri tlw Imi.ieUnl knowledge by 1 
oacx aocuiing this wimilerlul mcHiaoic.l xyslem lit* 
ixsv riicaxT rxxderx are enabled to nurcloixe Ihii new 
under of science on leeurk.hly elua.i'iec twn.x. Thnr [ 



THIS iTAONIFICCNT PHOTOGRAVGRE 

"OUR PRESIDENTS” 

a|Zi:«*i«a |M lira 

Sent on Approval 


Bsek^und ilio 

ideal pictorc for Tlhearr. i 

ACr.NTA WA.^TIU 

TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
1150, TempiG, * CHICAGO 
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TTERE are a 
few letters 
recently received 
regarding the 
famous 



Ostermoor *1 C 
Mattress 


Patent 

Elastic 

Felt 


Ejcpre» charges prepaid. Sold o 
Free Trial—money rcrnrned if it is i 
yon lu>(<td. See also note at boiton 
vertitement. 
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Vary Likely.-J ack ; “I wonder why 
•aid to Sy 

MaI'B : *t*rufaably it U hecauf« so mani 
•re iryio* to kill W.'-IUrlrm 

Appropriate -SiKimk ; “But area' 
bos# rather loud?" 

CLtkK : “Ye*, sir. They are lateoded < 
pers<vns whuee lect. are in the habit «( t 
sleep.*—taa jyu IKiitr Xttrt. 

A Caae uf rr»aiinelallon.- 
An itnpudeot lellnw named Hawarden 
Inquired, wlihciut aakinx bia paaarden. 
Ilf the learned I'olquhoun if I lie man 


1 JO nights 
ot even all' 
of this ad-. 


bouaU Di you la iSej lup^pjoecn perlMly ii 


me Catter Service. 

._ 

ueUtfiitmi. etc., Ktvc bfra Copiedesclttslvcljr Hiotiv 
E Kcveaue Cutter S*mc« ^It^Hnr^mcfTut didn* 

n, 'sld'lTi“ar,*JlMiiihiw.' <Sllid«lly“aiS , *''* * 

• deem tiMm bctler ilaa hair or aay other born 
C. r. SHOEMAKER. Caplaia R. C. 8. 


aya ludaed in aoror nobleman'a Kawerden. 
^reupon the Ste-eatioir Lord C'hnimoodeley. 
rbearing the words, remarked elolmundeley, 
an awe-atrieken neiiehbur, ooaheathins bi 

t the queatloo waa very uncolmondeley. 


One OB Baliaon.-The Chicaco /-are. 

Ibia aiory ; “Kobeon. do you know why y 

iike a donkey?" “Like a donkey ?”echoed Rob- 

aon, opening his eves wide. "1 don't." "liccaui 
rour better half la stubbornness Itaelf." The Jei 
pleased Kobaon lilimenaely, for he at once saw tli 
opportunity of a gloriona dig at hla wife. 8 
when he got home he aaid : “Mrs, Robson, do yo 
know why I am like a donkey?" He waited 




. But al 

><>ked al him somewhat pityingly. < 

. "I loppoae it’s because you were 
IP Oflfjtit Ttmtt-btmcarat. 


e. 11. Oregaey. M. O.. SI. Lmtia. .%U. 
Oaiennoor & Co. j 5 ie Lueae Am . Eeh. ti. 

- ... - 

! 18 ;;. Dorms <h» I 


rr Siwt' Yo«i 
num U U mr nouM 
ytAm, Ihfy W 


SreSorv. 


Lord. Owen 4k Co.. Chicago. It 

OsierOMKir A Co. jii 
Ahoal dve 

yov Buccreaa a oomparallve Inal aim 
hair itMiirem wlach waa ihe heat ihai m 
lad your maicrcaa conaually evci 
ih ptcaHre lo slate that I find it 


Reaiwcilullyyoiifa.THnMA' LORD 

Please send for oar FREE book, 

a haadsomt Bide volunK of St payes. Sndy illuairaivd, 
that lells the wlwilc Mory and gives uune Intcreslins lacl> 
aod tur^dn^ «gvira.^ Yoo are under ou obligsliun to 

tioM. Our nanc tad jcuiniBtec on erwy it«n«dn« mMirawr 
If you 9m/// wtnl an Otumoor Maitrob. you nuiat call 

Oiteranor * Co.. 119 Eliisbclb Si.. N:w York. 


WashlagfoH and Kaoaoealt. — Ea-Congreaa- 

man John K Wise of Virginia, oow of this city. Is 

a warm persooal friend of Hreaidcnt Kuoaev 
Being in Washington a few days ago be visliod 
White llouae. and waa promptly accorded an 

larview. In the courae of Ihe conversation 

President is aaid to have tuddenly remarked : 

"Now. John, yoo area very observing man, i 
know prettv near what is going on. Tell me what 
the people seem to think of my Admiolatration ?" I 
"Oh. .Mr. Prealdeot," Mr. Wise replied, “the 

opinion aeema to be that yon will go down 10 pos. 

teiity with Waahingtoo." 

"I am delighted to bear that." the President Is 
said to have answered ioterrnptmgly as bo 

grasped Mr. Wise's hand and shook it heartily. 

But aa he released blahold Mr. Wiaecoutmued : 

"Bot whether it will be with George or Booker 
T., I am not prepared to aay.*—.Vmp |>r* 7'tmn. 


will bold 1 
April] 


Whist Lessons Free. 

A $20.00 scries of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine's Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, “Simple Whist," 
teaches principles of the game in an even¬ 
ing. Mailed for 2-ccnt stomp. 

Paine’S Duplicate Whist Trays. 

Neat, Compact, 

Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 

^ Cards are easily Inserted 
t and .securely held. 

Eveiy detail patented. 

Bold by dmim. or write Infringements prosecuted. 

Tbe U. S. Ptaylai Card Co.. Otyi MCiadsaaii. D. s. A. 

Beadon of Tag UmuRT DmiaT 



Cominjj Events. 


r.ntioo of the boos of Ihe Ameri. 


Pears’ 

Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears' soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 



tv 


Iraufcrd 

She€ 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN • $,3.50 

Why not purchase sboa winch arc 
ruaraotced to give satisfactioa ? 

Styles the latesL Quality the best. 

Sbapn tbe most comfortabk. 

Try them at our risk. 

Writt /or »m4»omtlf llliatrmtt* cere/Sf M. 

Crawford Shoe Makers, 

Msil Ordrr Ihft. Km tj 
140 DUANE STREET, - NEW YORK 
HEN S STORES »•::.» « smuj,,.. 

i«b —•iS'lJsstJs.-.-ss: 


WOHHTS STORES » 


Vw Wli: i:o I'IbIisioi {M.. |%rnnk [tbi i tuf Tre«no«it 8l.» 

Hn W I^^Kliuore Ht,. Beitt* 

FAC’T^KtKttt Few Turk CMy Md Bnrkton, Mm. 


he world. KLIPS H. H. foilaro^K^ntUOeid. M 

n the pubUoatlOQ wbeo wriUng to adrertlgeiw 
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Purity Books 




Out-of-Door 

Books 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 




^^c™.id7rllS 


MacDonald-He^ward Co.,: 


D8, JEWELRY, 
WATCHES, CLOC KS, Etc. 

WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? 




MY MAID’S 

MANICURING MANUAL 


ONE HUNDRED 


LAWTON & CO.. 
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"■’Ogle 
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Fire Proof 




Otiifr r>i'Ui.. 


PRICE OS.OO. Frttgkt {•rtfaiJ tAit 0/ Otnr tr, 

Approzlmste weijclit. W !(«■ rir«t<l(i»« luck, ditpIlMla 
k>]ra. Inald* dlmcniilani. ID In. tnnu. 6 In. wlilc, 4 In. 
d*^. Spue far ImUIIuk 40 lloolinr lonuroDCv 1‘ulk'int. 







WATiUPIfOf 

oyio Conor 

PlASTEB 




MECHtNICS. SPORTSMEM. 
BICtCLISIS. GOLFERS. Etc 
are all llalOa to Mrauli. or 

tcntrihrliikla. •'Kiw-Skm'* 
ill relirre llinr inlunM. wtU not 
wtll) ofl.^aiul aiiarlt h a|^ilt«l 

Skin niaaM*a feniporarr nrw 


Pocket.SI le 
mily Slie 


rue pttorcMMmuAL mam 

lluheen I(ukk to rtrarntw tht nine of 

THE LOCKE ADDER 

1 htt psi/tlcutv tuM ot bhitc. It urei to 
me ud n -nul ttraio that Ke wnodcro how |i 
id without Cl. Anv huiiiWM or pndessMmal mun h 
ml M db^vtuiURc wmiout the L.«l(e Adder. 

It u ihe lAstcft. limpleftU handimt, most pnctkwl, 
dunhb, lowojirii^ caicvUthix machine. A&b* Sut>> 
tracia, Moltip&en. l>ivide« with abooluce 
Easily iearDed—kMta * lUnime. 

QUIOKLT PAYS FOR iTSFlT 

Add* all cohisniia linnituneousl] 


Pnee prepaid. Dea^clve booklet FKKKo 
Write ti>^y. Acrota wanieil. 
C.€.l0CI(€ltfQ.C0.,8W^ 

iCAOTON 

incandescent Gasoline Lights 

MOST LICHT-ioo-ca 


F. SLIGHTEST BOTIIER..1 
haof from • hook or 
I. Foe HOUSES, HALLS. 
HOMES. 


fc, TV "RA INCA.HBCSCENT UOHT CO. I 


DOUGLAS MFG CO., D«pL 36.107 Fulion SI . Now York 

^KcepO^ 

rr.es aid Mo/- 

I quilbe/ by -lij 

•i\^ your 

^i>ei\ed betorleTtyTTnve-. 
Po^■f depeivd or\ yrichy fty 
^ paper' lb ealcK acfteF' fLry 

Ii\. Wfitc Qklkio^ p 

W^^dow afd Pooi^ycrtervsv 
S/eiyphaN aid ^lidin^Dlird/ 

/L^kAOe. OfM HOKiOP^ 

51IRLINGT0N VTOAN BLIND CS 

BVRLiNQTON VT- 


BATH CABINETS 


**HAPPYFOOT'* Hatrtnsolo 


/ Pay The Freight>^ 

will alilp C. O. D. 10 any .uiioo in the United Slatea lor ^ 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 


II tt^lnST ?koS^r£«'» 

lUwlom ot Tn Ltmakr D 


Hw a S.fD. Ildn. ormi ITxIitztn, 1ft RaUoa rcMnolr. Iiim 
rmtn. hiirna wood or cool, trelrlio 400 Ibk. lined tlirt 

QUAKANTEED TO BE AS KKPHESKNTEO. Wc___ 

clmiUra tul leotlinonlala from parOoa la vour aoctloo who are uslna one. 

W'M. a. WILLARD, Dept. 17 . 619 N. 4 th 5 t., SL Louis, Mo 
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CompoMd (or Thk LirrMARV DlCKis^r 
By The Rev. t!, lioHns, N*w Orl«ui«. 
BUck-Biebt Piecci. 
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ARE 

YOU 

DEAF? 



ANY 

HEAD 

NOISES? 


ALU CASES OE 

DEAFNESS OR HARD HEARING 

ARE NOW CURABLE 

bjr our mtw tarrolloa. Onijr tfauw bum ilnof ore incurahlo. 

HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

r. A. WERMAN.OF BALTIMORE. iw 

bow JIWW fbU liMurrot 



linTNi? 

n b ^ J*" ~ 

Our frMfmmr rfam h 

YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF AT Hbl(!E“‘“:r 

INTERNATIONAL AURAL CLINIC, 596 LA SALLE AVE., CHICA60, ILL 


leTZ for 2 « YEARS I 902 



'’He hdbd sma.ll skill o'horse flesh 
who bought-a.goose l-o ride onVBonTvheLkc 

is s/\p ‘0 LI 0 «- 

—Try e.ca.ke of’iha.nd be convinced.* 


The Unconscious Mind 

A belptul buuk lur iMWvaU, (oncbiini, wd phT* 

MclkU*. Dr AJ/red T. SebufloM, 11 . 0 .. X.ac.a 

ftu, clutA. rouRh edem. 430 ituffni. 00 

». r. Mrrutu, Kuua Ollr. Vo.; '• PMmto. 
jwlH'lw, pkr>li^ii^ »li-* ■— 

IJilb Uiburr wblrh lar« ttw |*iww<nik4toii u 
tirr tonDilaUUM ot pbridral btulUi, Bib 
^Mtactvz." 

FUNK A WACNALLS Ca. P«k(.. MEW TMA 


Forwird Moieneots S;r*Tii! 2 ."b‘S{S£; 

ef the List Hilt Ceatery^^^f. 

I^^ftRy^^|«»inL By Autbi'b T. PiaiMoa, D U. 
FUNK A ll>«aN«LLl COMPART. PBk 4 . NEW YORK. 


» F^r RITUAL. KNOWlPdO 

4 ilodj ii( «kw prUbHiila ■lbl«H>liict hrulliui Sciracu. 
12mo, Cloth. Prico $1.00 
Faak A Wa(a«IU Caaipany. Pub* . New York. 


E 6rgaf historical RomaHcc 


Oeneral 1 -ew Wallace (author of •• Ben 
Hur") pronouncca it “one of the blx 
greatebt Engltih Novel*." 

Thulstrup Illustrated Edition 

Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 

By GEORGE CROLY 

Iniroducllon by Gen. Lew Wallace 
STRIKING OPINIONS FROM THE PRESS 

•• Nothing niorr Krapliiy hai errr bunrt (rum a 
rad.but toiplrauoa.^’ VfWMyu Mintr. 

“If Iraiti Ihr pmcMBloo ol hktoriral noweltal 
OOe bouad."—JfuU mud tirpmt, Nrw York. 

"II tboaeofthrerealrst hlwork-al anweds that 
haaerrr kwra wrtUra."—ilalflMorr Aum, 

•• Frw lumancM equal In power Ihta rtwid utory. 
Viw'' ** ‘•»»»Uo-”-i’A««<»e4j»*la 

Eiquiiitcly Uluitrcicd by T. da Tbotatrap. 
Cower Deilf a by Ctor(a Wharton Edwarda. 
t»mo. Cloth, bta Pa(aa. Price. *1.40 nat. 
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A Busy Worker 

Coffee Touches up Different Spots 


FrequenOy coffee sets up rheumatUm when it is not 
busy with some other part of the body. A SI. joe. 
Mo., man, P. V. Wise, laysj “About two years ago 
my knees began to stiffen and my feet and legs to swell, 
so that I was scarcely able to walk, and then only 
with the greatest difficulty, for I was in constant pain. 

“ I consnlled Dr. Barnes,' one of the most prominent 
physicians here, and he diagnosed the case and in- 
qnired: ‘ Do you drink coffee f * • Yes.’ * You must 
q^t using It at once," he replied. I did so and com¬ 
menced drinking Postum in its place. 

“ The swelling in my feet and ankles and the rheu¬ 
matic pains subsided quickly, and during the past |8 
montha I have enjoyed most excellent health, and 
although I have passed the 6Stb mile post I have 
sever enjoyed life better. 

“ Good health brings heaven to us here. I know 
of many cases where wonderful cures of atomach and 
heart trouble have been- made by simply throwing 
away coffee and using Postum.** 
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25 Cents Each. 

Heretofore sold at 50 cents. 

Another lot worthy of note just now w an attrac¬ 
tive line of ladies’ colored border Handkerchiefs 
for Easter at the same price. 

In our regular stock is found every desirable kiud 
of pure linen handkerchiefs for men, women and chil¬ 
dren in large assortment. 

A/ai/ frJert kart from ft atUntim. 

James AkCutcheon & Co., 

••The Linen Store** 14 W, 23d SL, N. Y. 
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Dr. Raley H. Bell, of Xew 
York City, of the Editorial 
SUIT of the Mtdical Ltgat 
Journal, writes : 

“I hare used Tartarllthlne 
with marked snceesi In treat¬ 
ing hitherto obstiuato easei. 
So far as my experienee goes, 
yon have in this preparation 
tmbiealioB most ralnable 
to tbe profession." 

Sina Iw Fk< PamfUct tO. 
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the notable events of universal history from 
earliest times down to the present. Each 
event is brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest. 
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What Would You Give to Add 10 Yars to Your Life? 

Would you give lO minute* each day ? _ obtained In to minutes than by the 
By devoting this liimied lime systematic- use of apparatus two hours. The 
ally to perMsteni, Inielligenl exercise, yon exercises are rational, moderate, and 

—-r - --arc taught bj' an instructor who is thor- 

■ ■ X onghly versed in physiology. Does not 

overtax the heart. The flow of blood 
is stimulated TOWARD the heart, thus 
relieving that organ, rather than giving 
^ it more work to do. Our puinls are of 

refill Iroth sexes, and range In age from 1 2 to 

85 years. The Stone Method em- 
braces a thorough course in deep breath- 
y ing, as well as physical training with* 

/ out extra expense. | 

/ Conscienttoosly and systematically fol- ' 

f low- our instructions and we can promise 

you a fine, strong, well developed phy- 
stque, which bears every evidence of pet- 
I feci manhood or wom.tnhoodi a clear 

t ' brain; a light step: a splendid circulation PUFIIEBICK W STONE 

\ that will make itself known in a rml.ly FREDERICK W. STONE, 

I complexion; Inight eyes; sound, easy , Athletic Uslrnctor ol the Slone School ol 
* \ working lungs, with plenty of room in ScIjntllkPbjisJeolCulturo wi* l<.row»ly OIreaor 

Oh f ' which to expand: an increased ap|u.lite:.t®‘ Aihlrtio .4 Col«o>hia rolfcge and ibe Knie' 

, a; a an active liver »onnd. ‘ 

/ ‘ 3""" k At the see «t s, yeaee. he U sli I. phyiallv 

t reduce your weight t<i normal, and if you _ ..Kiio..a ,he worU e record loi 

ate min we can increase your weight to h. has bees belore 

Mr. StoiM's Superb Devotepownt at s> ytM. what It should be. In a word, we give p„hl|r ,, ymnaean ath ««andloeminor in phy 
Kveey nuo and wniiwn sIkiuM be in tlw wry prime y„u greater Strength, bcDer health, c„)i„n, and it mint be adndlied it thorooxh'y q 

1 ’ longer life. . M t» temrh others the wintce ol wtt^ewlopmeni 



Mr. StoiM's Superb Devotepnwnt at ga y** 


when you come to think r>f it 
calmly and deliberately, liy simply 
living correctly and Iwiklmg up 
and nuilntaining superior .strength 
to be enabled to live longer ! hitch 


We are .successfully teaching 
The Stone Method of Scientific 
Physical Culture to men and 
I women in every part of the world. 

It requires only to minutes time 
I each day, in your own room, just 
I before retiring, or npt>n arising. 
I No apparatus whatever is re- 
l quired, and you will 1* put to no 



lino two limUi. ago I m inrely in a pttUul p.i*lw 
I lu<l been enxaxed in tlm^ goode buMena for a ntlinbercil^yean 


e Method U a svs- sitiei 
ni rated exertion, by II *“ 
exercise is actually II ditit 


ilde^mV "y '*‘ti^ 0 f*. • •" maj 

know that I was a lurd eub)ecl to improve. 1 boartby reeoaunewd 


■node Ilf Ivina *od the obivct which the 
\ MUiU desire* u* mmI fh-e to«tfuc> 

lion ftccordinjtW. We can Isrort perfect 
healtli, a com|4eaton, aMl, wbes 


CHILDREN. I 

Physical tvttcise le an imponanl tacier I 
in the developwisM ol children Thete It I 
no question but that proper ty.tetnalic K 
ese^m wly \ 

w<«tn. ^e give individual faietmciion 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE IN 1861-65. 

I T has licen quite tlie fashion with those American newspapers 
that cujoy the exhilarating exercise known as “twisting the 
British lion's tail ” to make frequent reference, during the recent 
controversy over Europe’s attitude toward ns in 1S98, to Russia's 
alleged friendship and England's coldness during our Civil War. 
The Pittsburg DispttKh, for insiai.ce, remarked when the con¬ 
troversy was at its height: "Even if England has done what she 
clnifiis, nnd which is very much to lie doubted, in view of all the 
statements, Americans have surety been told of it often enough ; 
Rua-siu b.-is not continually cast up to us what she did for Ihe 
Union during the war of the Rebellion, when England was so 
ready to assist in the destruction of the republic." 

One of the few men in Engt.-ind to clinm]iion the cause of the 
North in those stormy days was Goldwin Smith, then professor 
of motlem lii.story In Oxfortl University. “Leadersof English 
literature having mostly gone with their class to the side of the 
South," lie says, "niy pen was in requisition on the other side." 
Having thus earned bis right to 11 hearing nearly forty years 
ago. he now tells the American people, through The All<inlie 
Monthly, some of the reasons that would have made It natural 
for the British to favor the South. 'I'hat the nation as a whole 
did favor the South, he denies. “There can be no doubt,” he 
declares, that "the mass of the English people did recognize the 
good cause, and was on Ihe side of tlie North." The aristocrat 
and the Torj’. however, could hardly be expected "to love the 
great incarnation of democracy by which it was constantly 
hinted to him that he and bis canse would sumo day be do- 
Toured." The American attitude toward England, too, “bad 
not been invariably meek or polite."and American diplomacy 
bad been characterized by an overbearing spirit. Almost simul¬ 
taneously M'ith Ihe first crash of war, also. Mr. Spence “came 
out with n very clever book, representing the issue as being, not 
between slavery and free lalxir, but between free trade and pro¬ 
tection." This took The Times and its vast power over to the 
side of the South, where it rem.-iined to the end of the war. 

. Anti-slavery considerations were the strongest inducements to 
zym|>athy with the North, but syiiqialliy of that sort met a rather 
chilling reception at Washington; while the grounds on which 


sympathy was asked were not considered in England to be ten¬ 
able. Professor Smith says on these points: 

''The sympathy of the people in general could bo challenged 
by the North only on the moral ground that the North was light¬ 
ing against slavery. But when wc. friends of the North, urged 
this plea, we bad the misfortune to be met by a direct disclaimer 
of our advocacy on the part of onr clients. President Lincoln 
repudiated tho intention 4>f attacking slavery. Seward repudi¬ 
ated it in still more enqitliitic tyrms. Congress bad tried to 
bring back the slave States to the fold by promises of iucreased 
securities for slav¬ 
ery, including a 
sharpening of the 
Fugitive Slave 
Law. What had 
wo to say? Was 
it not wonderful, 
and greatly to the 
credit of the Eng¬ 
lish people, that 
through this thick 
veil of politic dis¬ 
claimer the mass 
of them should 
have recognized 
the good cause? 

The merit of their 
loyalty to human¬ 
ity was the greater 
since hundreds of 
tbuus.-inds of them 
were for the time 
depriveil of their 
means of subsis¬ 
tence by the cut¬ 
ting oS of the sup¬ 
ply of cotton. The 
South, at all ovcnt.s, did them justice; for it had fully reck¬ 
oned oil the neeil of cotton us a force that would overbear all 
moral considerations and compel the English people to take its 
side. 

"Had tho issue been, as Lincoln, Seward, and Congress rep¬ 
resented it as being, merely |M>litical and territorial, wc might 
have hiid to decide against tho North, Few who have looked 
into the history can doubt that the Union originally was. and 
was generally tiikcn by the parties to it to lie, a compact, dissolu¬ 
ble, perhaps ino.st of them woiiM have said, at pleasure, dis. 
soluble ccrtniiily on breach of the articles of Union. Among 
these articles, unquestion.ilily, were the recognition and protec¬ 
tion of slavery, which the Constitution guaranteed by lueaiisof 
a fugitive slave law. It was not less ccrt.ain tlml the existence 
of slavery was tlireateneil by the abolition movement at tho 
North, and praetically attacked by the eleclinu of Lincoln, who 
bad declared that the contineiil nnist bo nil slave or all free; 
meaning, of course, that it must be all free." 

The fact was, declares Professor Smith, that the people of the 
North had always Iwcn in sympathy with just such revolution¬ 
ary uprisings a.s ihe Soutli was engaged iu. He writes further: 

"Apart, however, from the question of legal secession, revolu¬ 
tionary secession might have been said tti have been very niticli 
in Hccordanco with American ideas. Lincoln is quoted by Mr. 

Morse as saying in Congress, 'Any people anywhere, Iwing in¬ 
clined and having the power, have the ri'/fhf to rise up and 
shake off the existing government, nnd form a new one that suits 
tllelii Ijcttcr. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right,—a 
right which, wo hope and believe, is to Ifiierate tho world. Nor 
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is this right confined to cases in which tlie whole people of an 
existing government may choose to exercise it. Any portion of 
such people that can. may revolutionize, and make their of 
«o much of the territory as they iiihnbit.' 

“A stronger ground for separation there could not possibly be 
than the radical antagonism between the social organisations of 
the two groups of States, which made it impossible that they 
ahonUI live in liartnony under the same political roof, and had 
rendered their enforced union a source of ever-increasing bitter¬ 
ness and strife. 

”I do not protend, as an excuse for the attitude of the English 
people, that all this was distinctly before their minds. What 
was distinctly before their minds was that American sympathy 
had generally been on the side of revolution and rebellion,— 
Spanish-American, Polish, Hungarian, or Irish. American 
sympathy with Irish rebellion would of course make a particular 
impression on the people of the country whose unity was threat¬ 
ened not le.ss than was the unity of the Unitcrl States by the 
secession of the South. 

“The division of parties in England was perfectly natural; 
aristocrntic society could not help sym|)atbizing with the planter 
oligarchy. If England was divided in opinion, so was the North 
itself. There was all the time in the North a strong Democratic 
party opposed to the war. The autumu elections of |S6* went 
greatly against the Government. It was in expectation of call¬ 
ing forth Northern support that Lee invaded Pennsylvania, and 
had he conquered at Gettysburg his expectation would probably 
have l>een fulfilled. It actually was fulfilled, after a fashion, by 
thu draft riots in New York.” 

Even in the Alabama affair Professor Smith is far from think¬ 
ing Great Britain in the wrong. He says of it ; 

“During the four years of the war Southern attempts to abuse 
British ports and shipyards for war pur|K>ses were a constant 
source of trouble to the British Government Similar attempts 
by the Cuban insurgent.s to abuse the |H»rts an<l shipyards of the 
United States were a canse of the same trouble to the American 
Government, which deemed the annoyance a .sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for hostile action against Spanish dominion as the exciting 
cause. Did not the British Government do its duty as a neutral 
toward the North as well as did the American Government to¬ 
ward Spain? ^Ve need not go back to the time of GenSt and his 
privateers. When people quarrel, go to war, apd cause trouble, 
disturbance, and loss to the neighborhood, they must be content 
if tlie neighborhood performs the duties of neutrality in good 
faith and reasonably well. This the British Government appar¬ 
ently did, tho in its case the trouble and annoyance were ex¬ 
treme. extending to the cutting off of the supply of raw material 
from a vast manufacturing population. The case of thev4fii- 
bama, which was the worst, was a slip caused by the sudden ill¬ 
ness of a law ofliccr before whom the papers lay, tho the Foreign 
Office ought, no doubt, to have kiokeil him up. The vessel 
sailed without a clearance, and tix>k on board her armament at 
the Azores. American pursuit, moreover, was slack. That the 
government or the nation at large had anything to do, actively 
or constructively, with the fitting out of, the ves.sel was a prepos¬ 
terous fictio'h, whatever might l>e the feelings and conduct of 
violent sympathizers with the South on this or other occasions. 
I was glad that the indemnity was |iaid. because it closed a dan¬ 
gerous dispute; but. looking back, I can hardly think that it was 
dne." 

Russia's friendship for us at that time is dismissed with the 
following paragraph: 

” 1/ Ru-saia seemed to play a more friendly part than England, 
she did it without any of the risk which England would have ia- 
curred. It can scarcely be imagiued that one of the Powers of 
the Holy Alliance was actuated by a sincere love of the Ameri¬ 
can republic, or that the dark conclave which rules her was doing 
anything but playing its diplomatic game." 


Auvssi.voc OF Itsviso A Kino.- Kim; KOwsrd b*s set the caslom of 
snuff-tAkinK, which, »%n result, promises lo lie aenerellr revived. At the 
hlnrlboronKh House dinners a (ieornisn silver suuff.bov. once used bv the 
Hrinco KcKent. is hsnded lohls Mslesivnl the beirinnini; of dessert, while 
the tsdiessro still si the table. The Kina helps himself llberslty, shsrluB 
bis pinches with fsvoreil enests.—/Vc<r Jtitatik/rem l^mChn. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE SUBSIDY BILL. 

■’J 'HERE is rather poor prospect, according to most of the 
-I- Washington correspondents, that the Shipping Subsidy 
bill will pass the House at this session. There is said to be 
strong feeling against it west of the Alleghanics, and the west¬ 
ern Representatives, it is reported, prefer to wait till after the 
fall elections before voting for it. The six Republican Senators 
from Wisconsin, Iowa, and Vermont voted against it when it 
passed the Senate, and the Western Representatives arc said to 
claim that this break in the party ranks kills the claim that it is 



a party measure, and leaves them free to oppose it also if they 
want to. If the Representatives from these three States vote 
with the Democrats against the bill, it can not pass. 

"There is a widespread impression among the Republican 
members of tho House," reports the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Sun, which favors the measure, “that no serious 
attempt will be made to p^cs the bill at this session,” and the 
correspondent of The Timet (New York) regards it as “evident 
that it yfill have a rocky road to travel," and confirms the view 
expressed by The Sun's representative. In fact, saiys the corre¬ 
spondent of the Philadelphia A'arlh Am’erican, "the disposition 
to postpone action until next session is general,” and so say the 
Congressional reporters of the Washington Tost, the Chicago 
Chronicle and Tribune, and many other papers. Says the cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Journal of Commerce : 

“ It is certain that the antagonism to the measure is growing 
stronger in the House and opixiiients claim that it is already as 
good as dead. A Senator who has made a very carefni canvass 
of the prospects of the bill stated to-day that at least forty Re¬ 
publican votes could safely bo counted against the ship subsidy. 
Iowa and Wisconsin, he said, would be nearly solid against u. 
and there would be a number of Illinois and Minnesota votes that 
conid be counted on by the op|josition. .Senator Hanna himself 
w very far from licing pleased with his favorite measure is its 
|)re.seut form. The :iinendmeiit which limited the subsidy to 
American-built ships thoroughly disgusted him, and he now con¬ 
cedes that the prospects of the hill qre far from bright*. 

“Should it contrive to get through tho House it will be only in 
a seriously amended form and will not be likely to gain the assent 
of tho Senate under those circumstances. Should it go over to 
the short session it will be easy to kill it by debate, and several 
Senators have already hinted a determination to adopt this course 
with it if the bill goes far enough to make such action necessary.” 

The correspondent of the St. Louts Clobe-Democt a/, a paper 
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that favors the bill, thinks its prospects arc far from rosy. He 
says; 

"The bin will go to the House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. There are four Republican members of this com* 
mittee who have already gone on record in op|x>sition to a ship 
subsidy measure. They are Minor of Wisconsin. Stevens of 
Minnesota, Jones of Washington, and Fordney of Michigan. 
These members opposed ship-subsidy legislation in the last Con¬ 
gress and amondeil tire Frye bill out of all semblance to Its orig¬ 
inal form. They arc still far from being ready to supiwrt any 
measure of the kind, and decline tocommit themselves iu sup|)ort 
of the measure which has just passed the Senate. 

"The committee on merchant marine and fisheries is composed 
of eleven Repnblicans and six Democrats. The defection of four 
Republicans will prevent a favorable re]x>rt upon the measure." 

On thcotber band, the Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press says: 

“General Grosvenor, the chairman of the House committee on 
the merchant marine, said to The Press eorres]iondent before ho 
left the city for bis home in Ohio, that bis committee would take 
up the hill at an early date for coii.sideriition, and that be exjicctcd 
to see it passed at this session of Congress. He declared that all 
talk alxiut any agreement or understanding that this bill was to 
go over in the I louse until the next session is without any founda¬ 
tion whatever, and is simply the usual kind of' argument’ brought 
against the measure. .Moreover. General Grosvenor. who is 
thoroughly conversant with the prevailing opinion in the House 
in regard to this measure, said that there was no doubt in bis 
mind of its passage by a good majority.." 


A TWENTY-PER-CENT. CONCESSION TO CUBA. 

A fire of criticism from both the friends and foes of Cuban 
reciprocity greets the attempt to placate Ixitb with a so- 
per-cent, concession. General Wo<kI declares that a rcdiietion 
so small will "do no good to Cuba." and President elect Palma 
says it will be "very disapiwinting to the Cuban |ieoplc." The 
New York Herald c.-ills it "a miserable comprorai.se." and 
the New York Tribune thinks the caucus “might have done bet¬ 
ter." The New York Journal of Commeree cMa the concession 
"small." "grudging." and "very inadequate." and the New York 
Evening /’oj/says that "it is a pitiful affair, more like giving 
Cuba a stone than the bread which she asks." Says the New 
York I for Id.- 

“At ]>rcscnt a sack of sugar weighing yoo pounds costs the 
Cuban ]>lanter $6 to produce. He sells it in Havana for $4.80 
and thus loses $i.3o on every sock of si^gar he sells. These are 
the figures given by Govcrnor-Goueral Wood, than whom there 
can be no Iwtter authority. 

"The rediictton of ao per cent, in the duty, agreed to by the 
Republican majority in the House, will amount to $1 and a frac¬ 
tion of a cent over on every sack of 300 pounds. If that entire 
reduction reaches the pocket of the planter be will then get $5.80 
for his sock of sugar—so cents less than it costs him to pro- 

•• Governor-General Wood says a 33 jK-r cent, reduction of duty 
would only leave the planter a profit of 48 cents per sack if the 
whole reduction went to him. President Palma 1ms declared 
that a less than 50-pcr-ccnt cut in the duty will not feive the 
Cuban sugar-growers ’a living chance.' And Oxnard, the l>cct- 
sugar champion, declared in 1899 that if the world's sugar came 
in duty free American beet-sugar growers could successfully 
compete with it 

"The 30-per-cent reduction is equivalent to none .it all. The 
Cuban planters may well say to Congress: ' We asketl for bread 
and you have given us a stone.' 

"But when the measure reaches the Senate,” says the Chicago 
Evening Post, "amendments will be in order," jind many other 
papers express the opiniou that when the bill finally becomes 
law, it will carry yyyi percent or more of relief lor the Cuban 
plaitcr. The New York Commtreial .-Idvertiser says: 

"The Senate will change it radic.illy if the Republican leaders 


are true to theii published statements as to the vital importance 
of the situation. An increase from 30 to 35 or 30 per cent and 
very drastic treatment of the Sibley compromi.se feature may be 
depended upon if certain impressive dechirutions were made in 
good faith. The Senate Republicans have a clean slate and are 
free to supplement the defective remedy of the House. Some of 
them have, if report is true, held in reserve a far broader and 
more generous plan for Cuba than could have been mentioned 
in the House. They are better able to estimate the value of 
party harmony than those who have been susceptible to the pe¬ 
culiar influence of the Oxnard contingent, and who were looking 
to meetiug their constituents liefore next election. The Senate 
may be depended U|)on to improve the House measure into the 
right shape." 

Just as much dissatisf,iction is expressed by the other side. 

The New York Press, for example, declares: 

"The flat truth about the reduction projmsition of the Admin¬ 
istration and its impressed siqipnrters in Congress is that it is 
not a Republican measure. It is a free.trade Democratic iliens- 
ure, and Ugging the n,imc of the President or of anybody else 
to it can not make it anything but a free-trade mca.sure. . . , 

The place for the protection Republicans of Congress to stand, 
if they wish to hold with their party now nnd in the fuluie, is 
where the opposition to the Admiiiistratioii tariff reduction mens- 
ure stands. That is pmtcctiou and Rejmblicani.sm. The other 
is Democratic free trade. So the people of the United States 
will affirm at the p<ills., And their affirmation and their render¬ 
ing of accounts will not be against the Republicans who have 
stood by their party. They will bo against those who have 
adopted the unprecedented ]>uhlic jiolicy—in Republican annals— 
of national legislation against the national party's principles and 
pledges. What ti |sdicy it is 1 What a score to be .settled !" 

Says the Jacksonville Titues-L’nion: 

"We would rejoice in Cuba’s g.iin if it were not at the expense 
of tile people of the United States. The dollars that go to in¬ 
crease the prosperity of Cuba must come from some source, that 
source is the United States Treasury. They go into the Treas¬ 
ury from the pockets of the people of the United States. If they 
arc paid out other 
dollars iiinst come 
from the jioekcts of 
the {leople to replace 
them. Our people are 
to be bixed to enrich 
foreigners. ... It is 
a strange statesman¬ 
ship, a iieciiliar idea 
of justice, that would 
give money out of the 
Treasury to a foreign 
people while the just 
debts of the United 
States to its owu |>co. 
pie remain nnpnid 
and while payment is 
refused on the score 
of economy. Little 
more than ten per 
cent, of the amount 
that the Republicans 
propose to give Cuba 
for nothing would pay 
to Florida a debt which the uation has been owing nearly half 
a century." 

The New Orleans Picayune says: 

“The sugar peo]>le have no reason to be discouraged, ns. even 
should they fail to kill the bill in the House, they can still hojje 
to shelve it in the Senate, or, failing in that, talk it to death. 
Moreover, there will be an excellent chance of combining with 
the Democrats in the upper House, nnd as the rules of the Sen¬ 
ate are more favorable to tllibastering tactics and obstruction, a 
determined minority could easily make it impossible for the Sen¬ 
ate to act at the i>re.sent .session. 

••The administmtion Republicans placed themselves on record 
as favoring the sugar trust by refusing to place refined sugar on 
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the same fciotiiiK with raw. As a matter of fact, everybody 
know.H that it is not Cuba, but the trust, that is to be the bene¬ 
ficiary of the jiroposcd legislalion." 


GERMANY AND AMERICAN MEATS. 


S OME satirical remarks have been called out by the newt that 
three days after Prince Henry sailed for the Cnited States. 
Emperor William signed a decree providing for the enforcement 
of a prohibitory measure against American canned beef, bacon, 
hams, and ]iork. In 1901 our ex]>orts of these products to Ger¬ 
many amounted to $A,ooo.uou. “It is a very interesting illus¬ 
tration of the light weight that is to bo attached to international 
courtesies.” observes the Brooklyn Timtt. Other European 
countries are also taking measures against the “American inva¬ 
sion." and it would not surprise the Philailclpliin Lnigtr if "the 
whole of Eiin>]>c, not excepting Great Britain, in time will so 
frame the tariff laws as to make it more difficult for the United 
States to market its surplus abroad.” Russia's tariff on Ameri¬ 
can m.achincry is still fresh in mind. Switxerland is considering 
a tariff bill that doubles the duties on some articles we send 
thither, and Hungary has just prohibited the importation of 
American plants and fresh fruit. 

Germany does not Iwir out .-Kniericau meats in so many words, 
but bars out all meats kept by certain preservatives, amoug which 
arc borax and Ixiric acid. American meats are preserved by borax 
and boric acid, and hence arc shut ont. A number of papers re¬ 



call that German and 
British official experts 
have declared these 
preservatives harm¬ 
less, and infer that it 
is a purely |>olitical 
move, made for the 
l>enetit of the German 
iigrariuns. The Balti¬ 
more Sun. however, 
sees reasonableness in 
the (iermaii measure, 
aud does not think that 
it is "the duty of the 
Gennaiis to take boric 
acid on meat as an evi¬ 
dence of their apprecia¬ 
tion of the hospitality 
which Uncle Sam lav 
islied upon Prince 

Col! John F. Hobbs, 
editor of The ^utional 
Prt> I '/siouer (New 
York), says in an in¬ 
terview in the Ne.v 


York 'limes: 

“This is the shrewd¬ 
est trade move Germany has ever made. It will destroy practi 
cally the Ainencan meat trade with tiermany and place it in the 
hands of the agrarians. In a word, it says to the German 
people, • Buy your meats of theagrari.dis. or starve." 

"Germany has reason todiscriniinato in the mutter of preserva¬ 
tives liecanse many of the chemicals used for the pur]M>se are 
baniiful: but to decree that borax or boracic acid should not lie 
uscrl is simply evidciiceof the insincerity of Germany's move, as 
her own commission and her own scientists have ascert.-iinctl the 
hariiilessncss of bornx. The only American meat which is not 
thus shut out IS tlie thoroughly cured salt hum. It ojieriitcs 
against jiork. mild-cured ham. bacon, pickled jiork. barreled beef, 
ami sausage. In the matter of sausage cxisirts alone from Jo,- 
ooo.ux) to jo.casr.isjo )Miiuids iiiiiiiially are affected. 


"The amount of boracic acid in the solution usetl 011 meats is 
hardly mure than one-fourth of one per cent, and may be blown 
off and washed off before the meat is offered for sale. American 
exports of fresh beef to Germany have been cut off already by 
reason of the stipulation that the organs of the animals be ex¬ 
posed. When frozen beef with the organs exposed is defrosted 
dccom])osition sets in and the meat is s]ioiled. 

"La.'-t year there were ig.omi.ooo pounds of bacon. 7. joo.ooo of 
salted, pickled, and other cured beef, and 3.500.000 {tounds of 
salted and pickled pork shipped to Germany. When this decree 
goes into effect, on October I next, preventing the import of 
meats preserved with boracic acid, it will thus mean the loss of 
millions of dollars annually to the meat and live-stock interests 
of this country. 

"There would be as much sincerity in saying that anybody 
might go to the north pole who wanted to, but that those who 
went must not wear clothing. 

"The truth is that Germany is mortally afraid of America's 
position in the field of world trade, and that therein is the reason 
why restrietion after restrittion has been placed upon American 
products. The culmination is reached in this decree. That it 
is a subterfuge to avoid a tariff war is apparent in that American 
meats are not mentioned s|>eeifically and the terms of the decree 
theoretically apply to the import of all foreign meats into 
Germany. As a matter of faet it only hits this country.” 


MINING FIGURES OF THE WORLD. 

S tatistics recently compiled by Clement Le Neve Foster, 
of England, show that England leads the world in the pro¬ 
duction of coal and gold, wdiile the United States has the unde¬ 
sirable distinction of a high death-rate among its miners. Dr. 
Foster's estimate of the quantity of minerals raisetl throughout 
the world in 1900 is as follows' 


Coal. r6r,e)6,i04 toes 



The British empire produced s^s.ooo.ooo tons of coal, while 
the United States mined some 245.000.000 tons. Altho the pro- 
ductiou of the Uniteil Stales was less than that of the entire 
British empire, it was more than the amount mined in the United 
Kingdom. Germany comes third with 150.000,000 tons, while 
Austria-Hungary, which ranks fourth, produced about 40,000.- 
000. The output of gold for the entire British empire was the 
largest of any ci>uutry, namely, 1)18,491 kilos. Great Britain 
producetl half as much tin as all the other nations combined, 
while the United Stales exceeded them all iu the production of 
copper, iron, lead, and zinc. 

According 10 Ur. Foster there were 4.475.000 persons employed 
iu mines throughout tlie world in 1900. Of these, i.5iai.ooo be¬ 
longed to the British empire, 733.000 to Germany, iiud about 
$oo.ooo to the United States, tho be points out that in this 
country machinery is used to a greater extent than in any other. 

The Glasgow Heralti. in commenting upon Ur. Foster's re¬ 
port, finds much satisfaction in the figures regarding the safety 
of coal-miners. The deaths from accidents iu coal-mines num¬ 
bered 4.012. The death-rate per thousand for the world is given 
as 1.92, and 1.29 for tho United Kingdom. Belgium shoivs the 
lowest rate of all, 1.05. while Bosnia and Herzegovina head the 
death-rate list with 7.96. The death-rate of tlie United Stales 
is given as 3.29, and for Germany 2.19. The Boston Herald. 
commenting upon this, says: 

"Altho the greater use of machinery in the Aniericuu 
mines may m.ike the work more bazaidous, there would seem to 
be no good reas<in why our accident rate slioiild lie so much 
higher than that of Germany or Great Britain, particularly with 
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to many deep miucs in the latter country. Rut wlten the enor* 
nious totiil of coiil mined in igoo Is vunsidcred, tlie total number 
of deaths by accident is not lart'e—in fact, rather surpri-singly 


HARO TIMES FOR MILLIONAIRES AND 
CLERKS. 

W HILE the country at large is rolling in prosperity, it ap¬ 
pears that two classes, near each other in geographical 
lucation, are getting less of it than the rest of us, The rich man 
in the inside oHico and the weary clcik perched on the high stool 
outside arc suffering 
from comparatively 
hard times. So we 
are told by Mr. 
Henry Chapman 
Watson, editor of 
Dun's Review, 
who writes an arti¬ 
cle in the Pbiladel- 
phia Saturday 
Evening Post about 
it. He says; 

“Tile wage-earner 
has been so well em¬ 
ployed that he has 
swelled the deposits 
In savings-banks be¬ 
yond all records, 
and is able to carry 
a larger life insur¬ 
ance, besides ]>ut- 
ting money in build¬ 
ing and loan asso¬ 
ciations. These 
forms of investment 
apjieal to the man in moderate circum-stances, and his success or 
failure is quickly reflected in the reports of these companies. On 
the other hand, the man of great wealth finds that properties on 
which he formerly recciverl from 7 »<> «<• per cent, intetest now 
yield only from 4 to s per cent, and that bis bank stocks and 
government bonds return 2 per cent, or less. One of the chief 
articles of increased cost is lumber, which sells far above what 
was its price in earlier years when the aggregate cost of living 
was much higher than now. Yet the poor man docs not feel this 
influence so much as does the wealthy landholder, who is com¬ 
pelled to rent his houses more cheaply alcho ho pays more for the 
materials used in their construction. It is a mistiike to explain 
away every rccoixl of expanding values by attributing the gain 
to the fortunate few." 

These words may not deter people from trying to push into the 
ranks of the millionaires, but Mr. Watson's remarks on the con- 
ditiou of the office clerk as compared with bis artisan father may 
have more effect; 

"Tho artisans, skilled labor in every branch of manufacturing, 
and the agricultural communities have prusiicrcd remarkably in 
the past few years, the enhanced cost of living has been met with 
most difficulty by the office employees in the big cities. With 
them the supply is always greater than tho demand, even when 
there is an urgent need for skilled labor in the trades. To some 
extent this is due to tho national passion for excitement: the 
desire to be where there is the greatest activity and the most 
varied forms of amusement. 

"But another and powerful influence is the ambition of parents 
to have their sons engaged in what they deem a‘gentleman's’ 
ocxrupation. The father is a skilled mechanic, earning $4 or (5 a 
day, and always able to find employment. The son has the ad¬ 
vantage of a good free-scbool ednbacion, and when he graduates 
be Is sent to the nearest city to work in an office. Ills parents 
want him to have social advantages which they fear can not be 
had if ho follows his father's life of manual labor. Tho result 
is an urtiiy of clerks, who c.nn never earn above giSor gso a week, 
and who arc conlincd in more or less poorly ventilated offices, 
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iiiste.id of following the healthier ami more prodnclive lives led 
by tlicir imrcnts, which are descried in the effort to gain social 
possibilities. It is 110 exaggeration to say tiiat a capalde car¬ 
penter, plumber,or skilled niiicbniist scitlom seeks long for work, 
and earns $24 a week readily, wiiercas office assistants are abun¬ 
dant at $15. Industrial iictivity stimulates theuvinand for skilled 
labor and puts a premium on good mechanics, but a large mer¬ 
cantile bouse can extend its ofliec force of clerks with little ex- 
]icnso. Hence, the enhanced cost of living is felt by this one 
class more severely than by any other because they seldom share 
proportionately in the benefits of greater general prosperity." 


A NEW REBELLION IN CHINA. 

T he outbreak in the Southern provinces of China, which 
seems to be giving (>eiieral Ma and tlie government forces 
all they can do, and perhaps more, is not regarded, thus far. as 
likely to call for outside interference. The news]>a|ier comment 
is rather cautious on this ]xiiiit, however, for previous disturb¬ 
ances have siiowtt tliat almost any kind of a ruction in that quarter 
of the globe may entail interesting [lossibilitics. The Philadel¬ 
phia Press gives its theory of the revolt as follows; 



"This Southern population is always turbulent. It has never 
fully accepted Manchn suprem.ncy. Canton ts never without its 
rioters. The interior of these provinces is perpetually breaking 
out in small village revolts. All tl|ree provinces have suffered. 
The tea trade has been ruined by Ceylon and Annam. Tho fall 
in copper has injured mines in Yunnan. The interior traffiedown 
to Indo-Cbina has been vexed by the French castom-houses in 
Tonking. The inlerniptioii of emigration to tlie Philippines by 
the American authorities has checked a small but useful safety- 
valve. The indemnity for foreign losses in North China h.as just 
added to imperial tuxutiuii. 

"These things working together arc quite enough to account 
for the insurrection. With leaders equal to rule, it might liegin 
the expulsion of tlic Miitichu. But this will not come. Instead, 
tho rex-olt may smolder for months. Plundering bands will rav.sge 
the land. All manner of evil will be worke^l. and iu the end the 
imperial troops will 
force their way 
along, leaving death 
and desolated vil¬ 
lages behind." 

As to tbo military 
situation, the Buf¬ 
falo Express says: 

“The report that 
General Ma has 
been defeated by 
the Kwaiig-Si rebels 
shows that the dis¬ 
turbance in South¬ 
ern China is much 
more serious than 
\va.s at first believed. 

The rebellion start¬ 
ed iu the province 
of Kwang-Si, but it 
is now spreading to 
Yunnan on the West 
and Kwangtung on 
the East, in which is 
located Canton. All 
are very populous 
provinces and con¬ 
tain thousands of 
people who would 
lend themselves 
willingly to the osNitKAL ma. 

schemes of the load¬ 
ers. These provinces were kept quid during the Boxer upris¬ 
ing. The statement that tho imperial troops are flocking to tho 
rebels may be believed, iu view of the loot General Ma has 
been driven out of Kwang-Si and is now at Kao-Cbou in Kwang- 
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tung. Marshal Su is also in the latter proviacc.but is prevented 
hy tile rebels (rom joiaing Uencral Mo, 

"More troops will umtoiibtedly lj« sent t<> tlio relief of both offi¬ 
ce] s, but tills dues nut mcaa that the rctieilion will quickly be pnt 
down. This is especially true if it is a revival of the Taipiag 
trouble of half a century ago. . . . If tho present rebels are any¬ 
thing like those who were disjiersed by Chinese Gordon, they can 
aot easily be defeated." 

POSITION OF GENERAL MILES. 

XT OUODY seems to think much of General Miles's sciiemo for 
ending the Pliili|>pine war w'ithoiit more bloodshed, to 
Judge from the aewspaper remarks about it; the incident lias, in 
fact, attr.'icted more attention to the hostility between the general 
and tlie Administra¬ 
tion than to the hos¬ 
tilities beyond tho 
sea. Tho expan- 
sioaistsobject to the 
plan (which is out- 
liaed at the end of 
this article), somo 
oa the ground that 
the war is over al¬ 
ready. others oa the 
grouad that only the 
most severe meas¬ 
ures will briag the 
natives to terms. 
The "antis" smile 
at the general's 
idea tliat a delcga- 
tioa of Cubaas and 
Porto Ricans would 
|>ersunde tho Fil- 
ipiaos to welcome 
IIS. Says the Phila¬ 
delphia Ltiiger, for 
cxamploi "Well, no; it would hardly do to let Miles take a 
delegation from Ciib.i find Porlu Rieu iit the present juncture to 
teach the Kilipiaos tlio blessiags of Amcricau rule.” Still 
further attention has liecn drawn to the strained relations be¬ 
tween the War Department and tho licntcnant-gcncral by his 
declaration before a Congressional committee, last week, that he 
will resign if Secretary Kixit's bill providing for a gcacral staff 
is passed. Ills reason is that the creation of n general staff will 
divide among the officers cimijHisiug it the rcspoasibilitics and 
duties which should properly rest ujion the gcacral in command. 

The general feeling seems to lie that Miles isa/rr^'mi Hon 
grata to the Adiiiiiiistrution, and tli.at his best service to Iiiraself 
and to tho army at this time wouhl lie t<i retire. The Providence 
Journal, for example, retiiarks- "Geticriil Miles will not be nl- 
lowed to go to the Philippines. General Miles is not allowed to 
do anything except wear his unifonns. It is a humdiuting posi¬ 
tion tor the ranking officcrot the army, and a more sensitive man 
in his pl.-ico would have asked for reliremeiit long ogo." The 
Pliil.'idclphia .W'rth Amcri\ait says similarly; 

"The position ucenpieU by General Miles as nominal com- 
inandei' of the army is nnide ri<1ivul<:nis uiid biimiliuting by 
studied Slights put uixiii him by civ.tiuiis exercising a little brief 
aniiiority. He is not jiermittcil to take active commnndof troops 
in the field, and every snggcstnni made by him is aot only turned 
down, but treated with marked contempt and misrepresented by 
the iitili'.Miles linrviiu of piiiilieity. 

"It is a question whether the general's eiidoranceof this treat¬ 
ment shows patient courage or lack of sensitiveness. That he is 
not wanted at the head of the .-irmy liy tlic Secretary of War and 
the Corliin faction is olivioiis. They would bo pleased if he 
shinihl take advantage of his riglit lo retire, 


"General Miles may be disinclined to griitify his enemies, but 
if he chooses to remain ia bis prescat position he can ex)ieet 
further kumiliatious. iiiiiioyances, aud insults. The way of dig¬ 
nified retiremeat is open to him." 

Says tho New York Eftniug Pat: 

"The orderly conduct of military business aad tho disciptiac of 
the service are suffering by ttie existing situation. The War 
Department could, of course, ead the trouble by forcibly retinug 
General Miles, as he is over sixty-two years of age. It does not 
wish to do this, because it has no desire to seem to persecute him 
or to make a martyr of him. Uader the circumstaaces, the 
wonder grows that tlic iicrsistently sniibbetl and rebuked general 
docs aot liavo tho good taste to rotire voluntarily, and leave the 
department free to ]>iit through its own reforms and policies. 
General Miles has attained the highest possiblo raak and the 
highest possible honors, and his voluntary retirement at this time 
would be a graceful act, which would win him back soiuo of bis 
lost populority.” 

General Miles's jdan is outlined as follows by the Wusbingtoa 
correspoaUent of the Philadelphia Lttiger; 

“It is understood that the proposed plaa was to take six lead¬ 
ing. wcII-educatcd Cubans iiad six representative Porto Ricans 
aad go with them to the 'districts ia tho Philippines where the 
natives are still under arms. The Cubans aud Porto Ricaas 
were to go about amoag the aatives and associato with them 
freely, with the pur)Mise of getting acquainted with them and 
gaining their conlideace, after which they would explain to them 
the beacficcnt consequences of American interference and control 
in Cuba aail Porto Rico, It was expected that this would con¬ 
vince the Hilipiaos that a peaceful submission to American sov¬ 
ereignty would bring them many advantages, not the least of 
which would be a safe, stablo government, commercial opportuni¬ 
ties. better schools, and the protection of life aad property. At 
the same time, it was inleiidcd to bring a considerable nunilier 
of prominent Filipinos to the United States and give them op¬ 
portunity to gain a kuowlcdgo of tho power and sixo of this coun¬ 
try. it.s insiitutions. people, laws, and history. General Miles 
itrgucd that in this way tlic Filipinos could bo pacified without 
further loss of lifo and with great saving of expenditure. Secre¬ 
tary Rout, disapproving of the plan, conferred with Governor 
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Taft, who is in Washington, and with General Chaffee by cable 
and found them op|K>scd to tho idea. The President, accepting 
their view of the matter, also refused to entertaia the suggestion, 
and it was agreed to adhere to the present policy." 

Cost of the American Navy.—Tho burc.in of supplies 
and accounts of the navy recently prepared a rejjort coveriag 
the expenditures made on vessels of the navy .since the comple¬ 
tion of the "White Squadron." The Seattle Pat-Jntf//igtnctr 
thinks this reiwirt worthy of some note, because “for the first 
time it is possible to learn exactly what each vessel of the navy 
has cost the Governnieut, in original construction as well as in 
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repairs, since her acceptance from the contractors." It appears 
that, excluding the "White Squadron,” the navy has cost $99,- 
803.928.30. and about $9,500,000 for repairs. The cost of ships 
under construction amounts to $130,000,000. or thirty |>er cent, 
more than the entire cost of construction of all the vessels in the 
present navy, with the exception of the four vessels of the 
"White Squadron.” the Chicago, Atlanta, Uoston, and Dol¬ 
phin, 

The Chicago has cost the most in repairs. It cost $1,357,353 
to practically rebuild her. The Cincinnati has cost upward 
of $358,000, while her sister ship, the Raleigh, built at a private 
yard, in a year's less time, and for loss money, has cost but 
$177,000 in repairs, altho the Raleigh has been one year longer 
in the service than the Cincinnati. The battle-ship Oregon 
ha.s cost a little less than $6S.ooo s]ient for repairs, excluding 
the cost of the accident that befell heron Jnne 29, 1900. in Asi¬ 
atic waters. Every other battle-ship, it appears, except those 
launched since the war with Spain, has cost in repairs npward 
of $150,000. The repairs on the InJiana, built at the same yard 
as the Oregon, have cost upward of $283,000. The torpedo-boats 
have cost heavily for repairs. The repairs on the Porter, since 
she was launched, have cost abont $28,000, and over $38,000 has 
been expended on the Rodgers, The repairs on the Rowan 
have cost $12,000, the Rowan costing $10,000 more to build than 
the Porter, 

A COMPLAINT FROM PORTO RICO. 

HE Cubans accuse the Porto Rieansof rank ingratitude in 
opposing the tariff concessions to Cuban sugar. When 
Sefior Degetau, a Porto Rican delegate, recently urged the ways 
and means committee in Washington not to grant the proposed 
aid to Cuba. Sellor Mendoza, the Cuban delegate, at once turned 
npon him and expressed surprise that a Porto Rican should take 
such an attitude, in view of the fact that Porto Rico owes her 
present condition to Cuba. Seflor Degetau did not reply, but 
the Porto Rico Herald (San Juan) does. The Herald says that 
Porto Rico would have been better off if she had been left alone, 
and Cuba, too, would have been better off under the proffered 
Spanish autonomy then under " the unlucky reality of an inde¬ 
pendence with naval stations and yearly threats of a foreign 
intervention.” It goes on; 

<1 "We did not follow Cuba in her efforts to expel Spain, becanse 
we foresaw another Power which would take the place of the 
Iberic one. And therefore it was not worth while to sacriffee two 
generations to banishment or the grave to obtain a mere change 
of masters. Between the two flags we preferred the one which 
waved over the cradle of our ancestors, and of the two races, the 
one which gave ns life and put its soul iuto ours. Slaves with 
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Spain, and slaves with America, the ancient .servitude was pref¬ 
erable, as it left us two alternatives: the one. that of protest in 
a language spoken and understood by us. and the other, that of 
arms to obtain a final and solemn sepnration." 

The freedom offered by Spain is contrasted with Porto Rico's 
present condition its follows: 

" By the autonomy granted in 1897 the personality of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico was recognized, aud more amply than England had 
granted autonomy to Canada and Australia, as we continued to 
send senators and deputies to the congress at Madrid. With the 
autonomy of 1897 we were given legislative chambers and a re¬ 
sponsible executive cabinet. The nation had a representation in 
Puerto Rico more nominal than effective; the governor reigned 
without governing, as the sovereign in parliamentary iiionar- 
ehies. 

"What do the successors of that regime give us, or what can 
they give us—those who snatched us away by the force of their 
fleets and armies? They will never give os the position of a 
State; they will give us, after a thousand delays, the condition 
of a Territor)'. Aud in u Territory the federal Administration of 
Washington always dominates, as it appoints the governor, 
and at the same time empowers him to ap|>oint all the public 
functionaries and to impose bis veto on the laws of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

"That is to say. wo have changed our flag, our nationality, 
our language, our race, and will lose the character and all that 
our Latin forefathers gave us; what had become for us our real¬ 
ity and constituted our pride and the inheritance of our children. 

"And who was the cause of the cessation of our autonomy and 
of the Spanish colonies becoming American ones? Cuba; the 
patriots of Cuba, the liberators of Cuba, royally and nobly mis¬ 
taken ; but nevertheless mistaken. P'or this reason Seflor Men¬ 
doza is right when be"says the Pnerto Rico owes her present con¬ 
dition to Cuba. She owes it to her, yes, and therefore she owes 
her an irremediable misfortune and a sadness without end. She 
owes her her actnal condition of a country ruled by outsiders, 
who do not even listen to her because she speaks to the sons of 
Shakespeare in the language of Cervantes. Puerto Rico did 
nothing to change her autonomy to this vivisection to which she 
is reduced. And the Cubans know it well; the autonomy as 
they had it was complete and exclusive liberty for the present | 
and in the future there remained independence without machetes 
or maniguas.” 

The Oath of Office. —Even before Mr. Low took bis oath 
to execute the laws as ma)'or of New York City the newspapers 
discussed with great seriousness the policy and, indeed, the 
righteousness, of enforcing the excise law. In the midst of all 
the debate, be took the oath in regular form, and entered upon 
the execution of the laws—but, according to the daily papers, has 
made no serious effort to enforce the Sunday-closing feature of 
the excise law. This leads a little monthly called The H'hitn, 
that is edited by Ernest Crosby and Benedict Prieth, and is pub- 
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lislied it) Newark, to rise up aixl protest, tuit aK«io»t the law or 
its non-enforcement, but u^.-iinst the oath, which the great metro- 
poltian dailies seem to have Inst sight of entirely iu the discussion. 
Says The tl'htm ; 

“The oath of ofrice is a medieval institution which has some¬ 
how survived a great deal of similar nonsense. No bank president 
or railway director has to take an oath of office. Why should our 
political people have to do it? The outli has no effect on a bad 
man. and all it can do to a giHol man is to make him a nuisance 
to his friends and a curse to the cause he has at heart. The 
coronation of King Edward will give us an exhibition of a great 
many ridiculous ancient customs. The great judges and chan- 
celloisof England have been sittingfor weeks in solemn conclave 
to determine who has the hereditary right to carry the king’s 
salt-spoon and night-cup in procession. We have got rid of this 
comparatively harmless nonsense, but we have kept the most 
dangerous feature of the ceremony, the coronation oath—the oath 
of office—itself. It was the oath of (lenrge 111, which delayed for 
twenty years and more the ohvionsly just measure of Catholic 
emancipation in England and threw ministry after ministry into 
disonler. It was Mr. Roosevelt’s oath of office that gave the 
victory to Tammany in 1&96. and now Ur. Parkhurst and Mr. 
Jerome want to make Mayor Low’s oath perform ns a similar 
scr\’icel Let him resign first and lead a revolt against the 
tyranny of oaths!" 


JEWISH FARM COLONIES. 

1 ''HB recent sale of one New Jersey village, and a part of 
another, both of which had been connected with the Baron 
de Ilirsch Fund, and the assertion in recent magazine articles by 
Israel Zangwill, to the effect that the Hirsch colonies have gen¬ 
erally proved to be 
failures, have led 
many persons to 
look with distrust 
upon the whole 
de Hirsch plan. 
Judge Myer S, 
Isaacs, President 
of the Baron de 
Hirsch Pnnd, says, 
however, in an in¬ 
terview printed in 
the New York 
Sun, that the work 
is in no way a fail¬ 
ure. According to 
Judge Isaacs, the 
Hirsch fund in the 
United States, 
amounting to 
about $3,000,000, 
is not employed in 
the work of colo¬ 
nizing, but rather in assisting individuals, aiding Russian Jews 
to leave congested urban districts for smaller communities, and 
es|icciaily for farming communities. 

The Jewish Colonization Association, Which carries on the 
Hirsch colonizing work, is a European organization and has 
alxiut $45,000,000. This organization establishes colonies in the 
countries of Southern Europe, in the Holy Land, and in Argen¬ 
tina. The Ilirsch Fund Association docs not agree with this 
asscKiation in colonizing the Holy Lund ; but it does agree in the 
work of assisting immigrants to this country or Canada, judge 
Isaacs states that llicro are in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island about 75.««i<> Russian Jews established on farming 
hinds. Of this number about one hundred families have been 
assisted by the Hirsch Fund, lie says; 

"The Fund prefers to scatter the |ier«oiis whom it aids, sending 


them only to places where it is reasonable to believe that they 
will have work. It established nine years ago one colony, or 
town, in Cape May County, N, J.. which is known as Woodbine, 
and this has been found sufficient in the opinion of the managers 
of the Fund. 

"The town has now rciiched 0 (lopulation of about a.oooand 
is progressing satisfactorily, the people having work, either at 
farming or in the trades, and having homes for which they are 
slowly paying. 

"Aside from this town and the people whom it sends there, and 
aiding persons to reach places where they may find occupation or 
to get a stmt, as in the case of the New England immigrants, 
the Fund devotc.s its attentions to educating individuals for agri¬ 
cultural pursuits or for the trades. 

“At Woodbine it conducts an agricultural school, and hero in 
New York a school for instruction in the mechanical trades. 'The 
boys of this New York school find work as helpers and soon make 
progress in the trades for which they have been trained. 

" For those who have been through the agricultural school there 
are almost always places waiting, places where they are wanted 
to take charge of dairies or some other work about a farm. One 
of the graduates of this school i.s now an assistant professor at 
the New Jersey State AgricuUnrai College at New Brunswick. 

“On March 30 a class of thirty students in the Woodbine agri¬ 
cultural school will be graduated, and the managers of the Fund 
will go down to Woodbine for the occasion. 

“The Fund also lends money sometimes for the constraetion of 
houses where there is prospect of numbers of the people it wishes 
to help finding work. And occasionally it builds factories which 
it rents for a dollar or other nominal sum for the purpose of in¬ 
ducing men able to operate the factories to establish themselves 
in some particular place where the people it wishc.s to help may 
find work. This nominal rental is for a limited period, and if for 
that time or at the end of it the factory owner is paying out a 
specified sum in wages, with the prospect that the wage-earners 
may continue to find occupation there and make headway, the 
factory building is made over to the owner without cost." 

In Chicago, the Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society has been 
doing work similar to that of the Hirsch Fund. The purpose of 
this society, according to its annual report, just issued, is to en- 
courage and aid Jews to become farmers anywhere in this coun¬ 
try or in Canada, and the work consists in taking Jewish families 
ontof congested Ghettos and putting them on farms. The so¬ 
ciety also advances money to prospective farmers on long and 
easy terms. According to theannual report, loans to the amount 
of $35,000 have been made. The president states that during 
the past year $9,600 was loaned, and of this sum $1,670 has been 
paid back and the interest is always promptly paid. The families 
settled on farms in 1901 numbered twenty-eight; they had pre¬ 
viously lived in the Jewish quarter of Chicago and bad depended 
more or less on Jewish charities. The land taken up aggregates 
3.S90 acres. Five men rented 330 acres, 11 purchased 640 acres, 
and 12 filed honie.stead claims on i.Qsoacresof government lands. 
Of the 105 families settled since the beginning of the society. 89 
are still on their farms. Outside the loans to the families, the 
actual expense appears to have been less than $3,000, or about 
$230 a year. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Arrta sll. if Kin* Edward wiihes to sec rcprcMBUttve Iristamen. he 
shooid come to Americs. - 7'*r t'Madrtfkij Mgtr, 

Tie Monthly Kteor^, Issued by th* Inmslcs of Ihc Coaeccllcut slsic 
prium, remarks; ‘The majority of u* live up to our conTlctloo*.'’ 

‘WHraCwlll Und* Main set laborers for bis isthmian canal?*aakaan 
•xciiabic cxchaoEc, What ie the matter with the Digser Indiana?—7Ar 
Chuato Trthtnt. 

Cuba will now receive sealed propoaaU from anybody who wilt under¬ 
take to identify which conniry was her friend dnrlnjrtbe late war.—TAr 
AtUnU ComMatidn. 

The coal-teamatera* atrika appears to have been a mere question of 
pDDciaalIvn. Customers wsnlcd colon, bnt the strikers insist^ on a futi 
atop — Tkf Bosh'* Tranitrift. 

The Chicago fAi-eeiWe accuses Mr. Hanna of engagiog to hnmbuggery. 
Mr. Iiryan will testify, however, that what Mr, Haona did In lyco was the 
real thing.- The Kaniat City Journot. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CAN A NEWSPAPER EDITOR BE AN HONEST 
MAN? 

''piIE editor of a succcMful newsp.-ti)«r in one of the smaller 

* American cities writes an autobiographical article in which 
he seriously answers the above question in the negative. This 
editor, who makes his "Confessions" in The Atlantic Monthly 
(March), goes so far. indeed, as to express doubt whether a 
newspaper in a small city can be termed "a legitimate business 
enterprise." He writes: 

"It dues not do in America, much less in The Atlantic, to be 
morosely pessimistic. At most one can be regretful. And yet 
why sliould 1 be regretful? ... 1 have my own home, a place of 
honor in the community, the company of ilie gre.-it.' You see me 
marrieil, with enough to live on. enough toentertuin with, enough 
to afford a bit of travel now and then. I still ‘run' The Her- 
alet: it pays me my own salary tniy stockholders have never 
interfered with tho business management of'the paper), and 
were I insistent I might have a consular jwsition of importance, 
should the particular .set of politicians I uphold (my’gang,* as 
my rival The Bulletin says) revert to power. There is food in 
my larder, there are flowers in'my garden. - I carry enough in¬ 
surance to enable my small family to do without ino and laugh 
at starvation. • 1 am but thirty-four years old.* In short, 1 have 
a com|)etence in a gou«lly little city. Why should I not refoice 
with Stevensbn that 1 have'some ra)pi of honor left.’ and go 
about in middle age with my head high? Who of my school. 
mates has done better?" > 

■■ My regret.” the editor tlicii goes on to say.-** is not pecuniary : 
it is old-fashionedly moral. Where are those high ideals with 
which 1 set about this business? I dare not look them in their 
waxen faces." lie continues; 

"Somewhere in a scrapbook, even now beginning to yellow, 1 
have pasted, that'it may not escape me (as if it could!), my first 
editorial announcing to the good world my intent with The Her¬ 
ald. Let mo quote from tho mocking, donble-leaded thing. 1 
know the words. I knew even now the high hope which gave 
them birth. I know how enchanting the vista was unfolding 
into the fnture. I can see how stern my boyish face was, bow 
warm my blood. With a blare of trumpets I announced my miv 
tion. With a mustering day of tlie gootl old slock phrases used 


ou such occ.isinus I marshaled my metaphors. In making niy 
bow, gravely and earnestly, I said, among other things; ' With¬ 
out fear or favor, serving only the public. The Herald will be at 
all times an inielligent medium of news and opinions for an in¬ 
telligent community. Bowing the knee to no clique or fiictiou. 
keeping in niiud tho great imperishable standards of American 
iiianhotHl, the noble traditions ujion which the framework of our 
country is grounded. The iletald 'ei'\\\ champion, not the weak, 
not the strong, but the right. It will spare no expense in gather¬ 
ing nows, and it will give all tho news all of tlio time. It will 
so guide its course that only the higher interests of the city are 
served, and will be absolutely fearless. Independent in politics. 
It will freely crilieixe when occasion demands, By its adherence 
to these iiriiici]>Ics may it stand or full.’ " 

"This w.'is six years ago," remarks tho writer, and "events 
put a check on my runaway ambition in forty-eight hours." First 
came an cx|>cricnce with the head of the largest clothing house 
■in the city, who callctl with the request that "a littlo item" re¬ 
garding a friend's dishonesty I>e kept out of the pajier. The 
item was a legitimate pieco of news, but tho argument. "Don't 
I pay your newspajier for more advertising than any one else?” 
was convincing, and the editor, after a fierce struggle with his 
conscience, saw that the "little item" was siipprc.sscd. Next 
came the struggle over the question of legitimate versus “sensa¬ 
tional" news. Tho editor of the rival paper "stole its tele¬ 
graphic news bodily," and concentrated his efforts on printing 
"spicy" local items—rumors, jietty scandiils, and what not 
Gradually onr high-minded etlitor. from motives merely of self* 
preservation, was compelled to follow in his footsteps. After 
that came the'third conflict between the "independent" con¬ 
science and the local |)olitical machine. Conscience went iiiidcr 
again. "1 found," observes tho editor, "that as a straight busi¬ 
ness proposition—that is, without any state or city advertising, 
tax sales, printing of the proceedings, and tho like—TlJr Herald 
could not live out a year. . . . My frieniks bought me with pub¬ 
lic printing, and sold me for their own ends. I saw they had tho 
l>est of the bargain." He concludes: 

"My public doesn’t care for gootl writing. It has no regard 
for reason. During one political campaign I tried reason. That 
i.s, I didn’t denounce the adversary. Admitting he had some 
very good points, I showetl why the other man had better ones. 
The general impression was that The Herald had ' floiipcd, * just 
because I did not abuse my party’s op|ionent, but trietl to defeat 
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him with lu^ii-! A paper is al«-ays admired for its backbone, 
and backbone is its refusal to see two sides to a ({ticstion. 

*‘l have reached the ‘masses.' I tell ]>cople what they knew 
boforcliand, and thus flatter them. AiniinK to instruct them, 
I should olfciul. God is with the biggest circulations, and we 
must have them even if we appeal to class prejudice now and 
then, 

"I oceasioDBlIy foster a good work, almost undcrhandedly, it 
would seem. I take little pleasure in it. The various churches, 
hospitals, the library, all expect to be codrilcd indiscriminately 
and without returning any thanks whatever. I have railroad 
transportation ns much as 1 wish, the magazines free of charge, 
and a seat in the theater. These are niy‘percinisites.' There 
is no particular future for me. The worst of it is that I don’t 
seem to care. The gradual falling away from the high estate of 
my first editorial is a matter for the student of character, which 
I am not. In myself, as in my paiwr, I only see results." 


SOLON BORCLUM. A SCULPTOR OF THE 
WEST. 

I T IS not often that a cowboy becomes a successful sculptor, or 
that a man accustomed to the outdoor life of a prairie ranch 
confines himself within the four walls of a studio. But such has 
been the development of Bolon H. Borginm, whose work has been 
awardetl honorable mention In the Paris Solon, and who bids 
fair to become one of the most representative artists that this 



AwsiUnJ Hunarable Mention in PnrU Salon. i<9». Now ownnJ by the Clu- 
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ciountry has yet produced. Uorgluni was born in Utah, of Da¬ 
nish parents, and from earliest boyhcuKl "theplains and the wild 
tliuigs called him.*' Of his early ranch life Mr. Arthur Goodrich 
writes (in The IlWh. March): 

"U]> at Loop River (Ncbrask.-i] he built a shuck, stocked his 
ranch, and surrounded himself with 'boys' who threw a lariat or 
broke a wild horse us well as ho did—simple, rough fellows who 
bunked with him in the little cabin or rode with him on the prai¬ 
rie. Through the long, cold winter mouths, facing the cutting 


wind and snow of the blizzards on tlie plains, around the crack¬ 
ling fire inside the cabin, while Joe Andrews, his liglit-liand 
mau. or one of the other ‘boys' told stirring stories of other 
storms and naiTow csca(>es from death, then on through the 
spring work, tho delight of the true cow-puncher, and tbo long 
baking siininicr, and finally the alert, straining days of the fall 
round-up, these men and their horses lived together daily com¬ 
rades, The plains and their isolation knitted their lives into a 
single piece, . . . Unconsciously he made liis rude estate a typi¬ 
cal democracy. He had his duties, and the buys and ponies tlieir 
work, and with the herds and prairie all were equal in the eyes 
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of the great real world about them. The same storm beat upon 
each and the same hot sun. Such a philosophy was unconscious 
and inevitable. 

“His early sensitiveness to the impressions of the plains and 
the life that ran wild over them matured into a deep sympathy 
and manly tenderness. Many a time lie would urge or lead liis 
pony up some undiscovered ridge of country and, reaching the 
top, he would sprawl on the sand-hill aud watch the wind mow 
paths in the bunch-grass below, or lisik over the stretch of silent 
plain and hill to tlio illimitable blue beyond." 

Ill the year i8yo an older brother, who was a successful painter, 
visited Borglum, and urged him to cultivate Ins latent artistic 
talent. More out of curiosity than for any other reason, Borglum 
began some rough |)ciicil-skctcliing after his brother had gone, 
and at odd times ho drew the interior of the cabin, the ranch as 
it was submerged in a blizzard of 1B91, and cows aud horses. 
The work interested him more and more, and he finally decided 
to become an artist. For some time be lived tho typical artist's 
life ill California ami Cincinnati, winning Ills first real successes 
in the latter place, where he was cumpcllcd to go to the stables 
for liU horse studies. Kinally, lie gravitated to the Latin Quar- 
tier in Paris, wlicre Ills remarkable sculptural pieces, redolent of 
the Western spirit and representing such subjects as “Lassoing 
Wild Horses,” “Tlio Rough Rider," and "The Bucking Bron¬ 
cho,” made his name famous. His work was awardcti special 
niciitioil ill the Salon, and his “Stampede of Wild Horses” was 
placed in the center of the United States pavilion at the Pans 
Ex|iosition. Later, he sent a dozen pieces to the Pan-American 
Exhibition at Buffalo, Mr, GtMKlricll concludes liis sketch of 
Borglum‘s notable career with the following words; 

“Solon Borglum to-day is not in any essential way different 
from the mail Joe Andrews and the other ‘ boys' knew in No- 
brasku. He is a quiet, unassuming, decided man. simple in liis 
habits, ready still fur hardship, caring nothing for luxury. He 
is and will alway.s be, I think, akin to the frank, impulsive, just 
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life of the old West. He will tell you that most of the things one 
reads about the frontier are caricatures, that the * bad man of 
the plains is no worse tb«u the 'badmau* of New York, and 
that the cowboy has many points of advantage over the Wall 
Street banker. He will tell you—for his sympathies are with 
them—that the Indians are treacherous only when they are dealt 
with treacherously, that to light was their only method of guard* 
ing their rights, and that most of their massacres were just in 
intent. He feels as be did when a boy, that a swinging gallop 
on a Western pony is more real than a year's schooling. 

*• His art is an expression of the man who felt the fierce epic of 
the West beating in bis heart and knew it not, who knew him* 
self a part of a mysterious Something that he could not put into 
words. And, because it is always unconscious, because it is 
never the message of a personality, it becomes the great West 
itself, the history of a picturesque century, the classic of the 
frontier, with all its virility, its rough tenderness, its rugged 
rhythm. The swinging rush of the stampeded herd is there, the 
sway of the wind in the prairie grass, the mystical nnionof all 
with the horse and its rider, as vital as the old Norse Sagas." 


THE PERMANENCE OF “RAGTIME” MUSIC. 

'• D AGTIME," Its origin, its status, its merits and demerits, 

AX. Bnd its chances for perpetuation, have been worrying 
musicians for some time. In the Chicago Federation of Musi, 
dans there is a prospect of a split in the organisation, leaving 
the players of the classic on one side and the "ragtime " ebam- 
pions on the other. In Denver Inst June the American Federa¬ 
tion of Musicians at its annual convention passed a resointion 
condemning " ragtime" and recommending that its members 
cease playing it. In like manner the Dancing Teachers' Asso- 
ciationof America and the National Music Teachers' Association 
have declared their intention to disconrago the use of "ragtime * 
so far as is possible. In spite of all these facts, Mr. Thomas 
Preston Brooke, a composer of popular music and the leader 
of the famous "Chicago Marine Band," has a good word to 
say for "ragtime." He is quoted in the Chicago Tribune as 
follows: 

"Ragtime w*as net discovered or invented by any one. Dar- 
win says ' music was known and understood before words were 
spoken,' and 1 believe that ragtime existed in the lower animals 
long before the advent of man. It is simply rhythm, or intensi¬ 
fied rhythm, and 1 have frcqnently observed animals keeping 
time to music having a strong, marked rhythm. Rhythm is the 
skeleton on which all music is hung, and if you will strip the 
so<alled modern ragtime of its melodies you will have the music 
that has been in vogue since the beginning of time and that still 
is the only music of many of the heathen races. It is the ‘ juba,* 
buck and wing dance of the old plantation darky, and no more 
inspiring ragtime was ever played than that which be patted 
with his hands, shuffled with his feet, or plunked on his rudely 
constructed banjo. All the old-time' fiddlers' were ragtime per- 
formers. The backwoods player who sat perched on a barrel in 
a corner at a ‘corn-husking bee.' who held his fiddle at bis elbow 
and hi-4 bow at half-mast, played the ‘Arkansaw Traveler’ and 
‘ Up Duck Creek ‘ in a -style that would put to shame many of the 
fellows who claim to have originated what they are pleased to 
call 'ragtime.' 

‘‘Drummers have played nothing but ragtime since the inven¬ 
tion of the drum. The boss-drum is now used only to punctn- 
ate or einpbasixe the heavy beats or pulse of the mijsic, hut in 
the original ‘ sheepskin band' that has fnrnisbcd martial music 
for our soldiers in times of war for centuries, the hass-drummer 
used a stick in each liand and helped out the ragtime rhythm of 
the snare-drum. 

‘‘1 have often been asked. ‘ Why do you play so much ragtime 
at j'our concerts?' and 1 always reply that ragtime music is 
what is most demanded, and that my mission is to please—not 
to educate—the masses. It is not a crime to acknowledge that 
you enjoy ragtime. All the old masters wrote ragtime, and that 
great poet and wizani of harmony, Richard Wagner, was a past- 
master at it. It is a well-known fact that the themes for many 


of our most popular ragtime songs were taken bodily from bis 
operas. 

" Ragtime is not a fad. as many have declared, and it will not 
‘die out.' It pleases the God-given sense of rhythm and will 
endure as long os the warm blood flows in human veins—as long 
as the world shall stand. Call it what you will—ragtime is as 
good as any other name—it existed centuries before our time and 
it will go on for centuries to come after we have been forgotten." 


THE “BLUNDERS” OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

'T'*IIE literary reputation of Matthew Arnold is mercilessly 

A assailed in an article from the [>en of Mr. Francis Grier¬ 
son, which appears in the current issue of The Westminster 
Reinew, Mr. Grierson maintains: <i) tliat Arnold was not a 
man of the world; (2) that he was no psychologist: (3) that be 
never knew the meaning of passion; (4) that he could not reason 
from cause to effect." "Of the great critics," he declares. "Ar¬ 
nold is the hardest and most flinty. He emits sparks, but no 
flame." Mr. Grierson continues; 

“ He [Arnold] was ushered in on that tide of Philistinism which 
arrived on these shores at the passing of the romance spirit in 
poetry and literature. The great ones were gone—there was no 
Byron or Shelley or Napoleon; there was nothing to do but to 
sink back in the easy-chair of platitude and introspection, and 
become so eminently respectable as to be imminently reactive. 

There were no more social upheavals, no more poetic battles to 
fight and win, nothing was left but the piuin hemming and 
stitching of the poetic patterns left by the immortal fashioners 
of world-ideals. Sometimes the poetic remnant was not only 
stitched but embroidered, for Tennyson represented one side of 
the poetic reaction as Matthew Arnold represented the other. 

People bad ceased to travel and think for themselves. They sat 
still, like Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Arnold, in one place. It 
became the fashion to stay at home, live in the lapof abundance, 
take life easy, and weave a web of poetry to suit a plain people 
living in a plain age. The labor-saving, machine-made thought 
of the time made a nonchalant pessimist of Tennyson and a pur¬ 
blind preacher of Arnold." 

In an age when pedantry and critical hair-splitting were going 
out of fashion, continues Mr. Grierson, Matthew Arnold "revived 
the mode, and made the search for literary and ethical nuances 
the order of the day ": 

“In speaking of the love-letters of Keats, Arnold blunders into 
a brutal criticism of a mere boy for the offense of writing pas- 
sionate love-letters! And again, in bis remarks on Shelley, he 
makes the astounding assertion that this poet has no influence 
on serious minds, and this in spite of the immense influence ex¬ 
erted by Shelley in bis two greatest poems! In summing up the 
work and personality of Heine our critic spoils a fine study of the 
German poet by turning Philistine at the close tlirough fear, no 
doubt, of being thought too liberal. Some of his judgments are 
not only provincial bnt parochial. No censure is too severe for 
a critic who places George Sand above Lamartine. But Arnold 
was no .seer; and no criticism is worth a pinch of snuff that can 
not tell us what the next twenty or thirty years will do for the 
fame of an author. Much of the ignorance in this country tuiicb- ■ 
ing French writers of genius is due to Arnold's absurd notions 
about them. His dictum: ‘The French are great in all things, 
supreme in none,' sounds well, but there never was a saying so 
profoundly superficial. Arnold mistakes power for vision and 
weight for quality. . , . Having been brought up in a certain 
social element be conld not free biiiisclf from a mechanical way 
of looking at things. Even the best education ean not change a " 
man's nature. There was born in Matthew Arnold a reticence 
and reserve which forbade him attaining that personal power 
and independence which distinguished gtielley, Keats, aud By¬ 
ron. In poetry his note was the Wordsw-orthian note: but this 
moral note of itself never yet made a great poet. Universality . 
made Shakespeare; imagination and sty ie made Milton ; passion 
and imagination Shelley: beauty and passion Keat.s; passion • 
and romance Byron: passion and humanity Burns. Matthew 
Arnold, as a poet, has plenty of brain and muscle, but ‘the blood 
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is tlic life' •, anil his poetry lacks the crimson element. Arnold's 
idea of life was based on insnliir inethoils and customs, Karly 
in youth he was taught to use the bnlanco-pole of introspection 
while walking the crack o( moral platitude and automatic rea> 
soning. He crosserl aud recrossed the pedantic wire with such 
dexterity that the act became monotonous; the audience longed 
fur a slit in the .silk tights, or a sudden head.ovcr*heeIs, or a 
sprain of the ankle, to give a human turn to the performance. 
But no incident of the kind ever occurred. The critic, like the 
poet, received the decorous applause of hands enveloped in 
white kids and throats encased in Victorian collars ; of people in 
the stalls who preferreil the ballet, but who arrived too early to 
miss the wire-walking. For correction like this creates admira¬ 
tion. but noeuthusiasm or sympathy." 

The fundamentally false note in Arnold's criticism, says the 
writer, lay in the fact that ho regarded poetry as n criticism of 
life, whereas, as a naatter of fact, "sentiment and emotion lie 
beyond the critical faculty; and the man who checks his inspira¬ 
tion in order to criticize his work will never attain the supreme 
in anything." Mr. Grierson concludes; 

"If Walt Whitman bad been educated in the same country and 
school as Matthew Arnold he would, without doubt, have become 
a Second Wordsworth writing in blank verse and imitating other 
poets. His thought, instead of being as free os the airof a whole 
continent, would have been cramped within the .space of .some 
parish or county. But if Matthew Arnold himself had spent five 
years of his youth in France and Germany, and five years more 
in America, be would have seen the world in a truer light. He 
knew no more of the world and its ways than he knew of psy¬ 
chology. He visited America when he was too old to receive any 
practical benefit from his visiL The academical .seal was burned 
into his youth by a fiery discipline. With classicism on oue 
band, and a stiff-necked meclianic.'il age on the other, it is no 
wondet that he pioduced criticism without literary creation and 
poetry without passion. 

"Writers wno live under restraint never attain the supreme. 
The faintest idea of fear is enough to put a damper on the crea¬ 
tive instinct The fear of this or that school, this or that critic, 
this or that belief, puts out the fire of inspiratiou. Arnold imi¬ 
tated Wordsworth, and Wordsworth imitated Milton, but Milton 
imitated no one. The spirit of originality and fearlessness are 
one Arnold lived at a time when preaching wa-s not yet dead 
and modem psychology not yet born. It was not his fault that 
be knew so little of the world and human nature. But it will be 
our fault if we continue to accept his strictures of the poets as the 
pronouncements of a scicntiiic and philosophical authority." 


[Maixh 20, 1002 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN TRIBUTES TO RISTORI. 

"HB eightieth anniversary of Adelaide Ristori, to which we 
have already referred (see Tns Litekaxv Dir.r.sT, March 
6), was made the occasion of many celebrations in Italy. In 
Rome, a gala i>crfornianco was held at which Tommaso Salvini 
and Signor Xovelli gave their services and declaimed verses in 
her honor. The numerous and costly birthday gifts presented 
to her were exhibited on the stage, among them being a gold 
medal expressly struck by order of the Minister of Education, 
and a gold-and-diamoud bracelet from Queen Helena. During 
recent weeks, many glowing tributes have been paid to Ristori 
by the press in all parts of the world. Especially interesting are 
the reminiscences coming from Italy, the land of her birth, and 
from Paris, the city that created her world-wide fame. The fol¬ 
lowing account of Ristori's eventful life is condensed from /.'/A 
ius/rasione /tttiinna (Milan) ; 

Adelaide Ristori was the daughter of two humble dramatic 
artists, who were members of one of those nomad companies 
that in the first quarter of the last century went from city to city, 
and were especially peculiar to Italy. They traveled in wagons 
similiir to those ii-sed to-day by mountebanks. The little Ade¬ 
laide made her d/hut before she was three months old in a 
farec entitled "The New Year's Gifts." in which is introduced a 
new-born babe concealed in a basket; but slie did not adapt her¬ 
self to the |>art. making her voice heard in the most unmista¬ 
kable manner and obtaining effects of comic art neither desired 
nor foreseen ! Her second appearance was at three years of age, 
and after that she was seen frequently in public performances. 
At fourteen she was taking leading parts, aud at eighteen she 
won a great triumph as "Marie Stuart." 

Soon after this began a new period of lier life. " I had arrived 
nt the age," she writes in her "Memoirs." "when the heart experi¬ 
ences the need of other affections than those of art. But I was 
not able to make up my mind to matrimony for feartliat it might 
injure the career to which I was devoted: destiny, however, al¬ 
lotted to me for companion a gentle soul, who, sliaring my ta.ste 
for the line arts, far from restraining my soaring ambition, ex¬ 
cited it, stimulating me to greater efforts. After a series of 
grave vl>stacles of a romantic nature. I was united in marriage 
to the Marquis Ginliano Capranica Del Grillo. 1 bad the su 
preme joy of becoming the mother of four children, two of whom, 
to our great grief, were soon taken from us by death. The two 
remaining ones were destined to fill the void in our hearts." For 
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a time after her marriaf^ she retired from the stage. Upon her 
return she matured the project of giving some representations in 
Paris, from which visit dates the period of her world-wide repn- 
tation: here were her triumph.s, rendering her celebrated over 
all the actresses of her time. After the European trinmphs be¬ 
gan the American. In September, |S66, she crossed the Atlantie, 
and remained harvesting laurels and dollars nntil i468. when she 
returned to her native country. Memorable for the actress was 
the year 1873, in which she realised one of the greatest of her 
desires; the reciting of the sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth 
in English. In 1883, after having completed the tour of the 
world, in which she touched all the five continents, she returned 
to England, and with English actors recited in the language of 
Shakespeare the parts of Lady Macbeth and of Elizabeth. She 
was thus preparing to close her career in a most triumphal and 
astonishing manner. She then gave her last performance in 
America. Having begun her career in the modest coach of wan¬ 
dering comedians, she ended it in a magnificent Pullman sleep¬ 
ing-car, a veritable apartment. Ristori thus describes it: "In 
the space of sixty-sis feet we had an anteroom, drawing-room, 
two l^rooms, each with dressing-rooms, two rooms for the ser¬ 
vants, kitchen, buflet, and, besides, under the car, after the 
manner of a cellar, immense iron chests in which were onr abun¬ 
dant store of provisions. It was a real house on wheels leased 
for five months." The last two performances of the great actress 
were at New York ; one of “Macbeth " conjointly with the cele¬ 
brated Edwin Booth, the other of " Marie Stuart." with a German 
company, for the lienelit of the German colony. This perform¬ 
ance, which closed the splendid career of Adelaide Ristori, was a 
most curious one ; she, Italian, recited English lines in a German 
drama, with actors who spoke German. 

After that she “left the peplum and the buskins, and laid off 
the diadem of queen of the stage, except on the occasions of two 
benefits, but reigns, and will reign, in the Roman society of 
which she is an ornament, and in the hearts of her companions 
in art who venerate her as a kind counselor and a generous ben¬ 
efactress." The society providing for aged dramatic artists is 
among the things most dear to her heart, and when the festivi¬ 
ties in honor of her anniversary were first spoken of, she wrote a 
letter to Tommaso Salvini, president of the society: " I hear that 
on the SQth of January next"—she wrote—“many companies de¬ 
sire to celebrate ray birthday by giving in my honor the perform¬ 
ances of that evening. If that be so, nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to have a part of the receipts applied to the 
benefit of the aged actors who are members of our society.'and 
who were my companions in my long artistic career." 

A writer in the Auoiut Antolcgta (Rome) lays stress on the 
part played by Ristori's father in her development, and repeats 
the remark she once made: “ How much do I owe to my father! 
His good sense and his enlightened severity developed and fash¬ 
ioned in me the actress." He continues: 

“It should be said that Ristori from the first received an ex¬ 
traordinary welcome. She was so beautiful. ‘Ah,' one day 
exclaimed an old and celebrated actor, ‘ah, my son. you can not 
imagine how beautiful Ristori was! Beantiful, beautiful, beau¬ 
tiful !' and the aged and famous actor, not knowing how other¬ 
wise to give an idea of such bcaiity, repeated with solemn ges¬ 
ture and fervid accent, 'bdht, btlla, bella ! ’ But exactly for this 
reason the spectators applauded fnriously without preoccupying 
themselves whether in that easy success the future of the young 
actress did not run the risk of being compromised. Ristori . . . 
writes of the first steps and of the paternal guidance as follows: 
‘ He (my father) did not cease to admonish me. lectnre me, dis- 
conrage my self-love, saying that only tomy youth and attractions 
were to bo attributed the enthusiastic greeting that I hod re¬ 
ceived from the public, and that I must not for a moment believe 
that I had arrived at success.' ' 

Referring to the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of 
Adelaide Ristori throughout Italy, the Journal ties Dlbats 
(Pari.s) says: 

"Paris would bo ungraiefnl not to join its note to this concert 
of praises, for it was Paris that consecrated the renown of Ade¬ 
laide RistorL It was Paris that made of this Italian star a Euro¬ 
pean star, n universal star, if one may so expres.s oneself. She 
made herdtbut attheTh^fitre-Italieu, June, i8$s, inthe'Myrrha' 


of Alfieri. From the first evening it was greeted with indescrib¬ 
able enthusiasm ; it was a success more brilliant than any one 
was prepared for. The next day nothing else was spoken of on 
the Boulevard. The ticket-offices of the Th^iitre-ltalien were as¬ 
sailed by a crowd eager for noble and strong emotions. The suc¬ 
cess grew w'ith each evening. It was madness, delirium. La¬ 
martine was at the performance standing in a proscenium-hox, 
leaning forward until he was half outside the box. Alexandre 
Dumas, between two acts, rushed to the wings, threw himself 
on his knees, and devoutly kissed the hands of the tragedienne 
and even the skirts of her peplum. More calm, but not less en¬ 
thusiastic, George Sand, Henri Martin. Mignet, Ary SchefTer. 
Scribe, Legouv£, Madeleine Brohan, surrounded the great actress 
and complimented her with emotion. And as a new object of 
, worship is not founded without abolishing the preceding one, it 
was declared that Rachel, who until then bad lieen the favorite 
tragedienne of the pnblic, was only a child in comparison with 
the new star, and that, besides, she never had had any talent. 
Jules Janin. in his feuilleton of the Dlbafs, reestablished matters. 
He declared that Rachel and Ristori both had genius, each of 
its kind, and that Paris was large enough to shelter their twin 
glory. The press almost without exception ratified the admira¬ 
tion of the public. . . . For thirteen years Adelaide Ristori, who 
had refused to enter the ComMie Fran^aise, preferring to remain 
Italian, returned periodically to Paris, where she always received 
an enthusiastic welcome. It is known that she gave ‘ Phidre ' in 
French on the stage of the Rue Richelieu, and that she created 
and carried across two continents the‘Midie ' of M. I-egouv£, 
which Rachel had refused to play. The glory of Adelaide Kis- 
tori is, therefore, as we said in the beginning, a French glory. 
In her volume of'Souvenirs,' the great artist recognizes it in 
these terms: ‘The French have proved to me that there is for 
them no frontier in the domain of art. I shall always guanl in 
my heart feelings of profound gratitude toward them for the hos- 
piulity so generously accorded to the stranger.'"—war 
made Jor Tut LirtKAKV DictST. 


NOTES. 

‘CtesaLV, (he’plalocrsl'bss his uses,* otMervss ihe New York Timn, 
apropos of the purchase o( the (isrland colleclioo of chins by J. Pierpool 
Uoresa SI s prlccspproschloc s millloa dollsrs. Tbs collectioo Is believed 
to be the finest ol its kind in the world, snd Sir. Moripui's ioteresi seenred 
It permsnenlly (or the Melropoiltsn Maseum o( Arl st s lime when its 
withdraws! lo Europe hsd been prscticsily decided npon. 

Now thst Stephen Phillips hss become Ihe most promiosnt living EnK- 
lisb drsmsiisi, by the succeulul production o( his “t’lysses" sod "Psolo 
sad Prsnrescs,* ther# Is much newspsper tsik lo Londoo sboul lbs desirs- 
bility o( modirvioa the rules o{ censorship, mm his two (ortbeomiu^ plsr*. 
'‘Maty MsKdslen,* in which Julia Marlowe is to set, and ‘David and Bntb- 
shcha,* wrilten (or E. b. Willard, can not be licensed uoiil sebsOKe is made, 
on accaum o( tbs (act that the subjecls are Biblical. 

Tmk music-lovers o( New York paid at least fiStoeooo a recent Salurday 
alternooo (or tba enjoyment o( the creative and inlerpretalive aenlus o( 
one man. The man in qneslion was Paderewski, who cave a piano recilal 
in Carnegie Hall at the same time that bis opera was being per(ormed in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. ‘Had Knbinslein been siicceas(nl as an 
opera composer,* comments the New York Eveume hfU, “he migbl have 
.entici|«led Paderewski In per(orinlng sneh a doable (eat; as ll Is, Poland 
. ciaima Ihe honor o( setling s new standard o( snccess.* 

ACXXiabIMO lo L'/irimement the director ol the French national porcelain 
works St bdvres has completed the designs (or a monnmental lower which 
ia to be erected on the hill ot bt.'Cloud 00 the spol where the so-called 
‘Diogenes's lantern* (ormerly stood. The towsr will be ey (eel In dl- 
ameter and >so(eet high and will contain seven glories, reached by-a double 
spiral staircase patterned alter one in the Cbfitean de Cbamboid. Every 
part o( the tower is to be made o( porcelain and gr^rr/r-umr (fine earthen¬ 
ware), and it will be adorned (rum top to bottom with large bas-relie(s il¬ 
lustrating the flora and fauna o( the (oresl o( St. Clond, In tnrqnolso, 
emaraJd. brown, red and other colors on a base o( white porcelain, lo all, 
yoicoo pieces o( poltery will be needed (or the construct Ion of the lowcr.aod 
their Bring win occupy about six years. 

A gtsmcK ot well-known American artists, including John I-a Fsrge. 
John W. Alexander, and Edwin A. Abbey, have issued a statement protest¬ 
ing against Ihe conlinued imposition o( a tariff on works o( art. Tlisy say: 
‘While the Government ot Italy has placed every legal obslscle In Ihe way 
ot the sale and expoi lation o( the arllstlc treoanresof ils cititena, realising 
that US works o( an are one o( ihe roosi valuable asscis o( the conolry 
oar own Government strivea to r«:der lha imporlation o( these same works 
ofarl difficult or impoasible, and with such a measure of success ibat many 
great works actually owned by American elllieos are retained abroad be- 
cause Ihe tax on Ihslr Importalloo Is 100 heavy lobe willingly borne. . . . 
We pnrpose 10 bring Ibe mailer ot Ihe tariff npon works o( art once moro 
before the various art societies ot New York and. ultimately, before Ihe 
Pine Arls Federation, in Ihe hope that Congress will be induced to abol¬ 
ish or modify the present tax,* 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

T he bill now before Congress to provide for the exclusive use 
of the metric system in government work is meeting with 
decide<l opposition in some quarters. The Society of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers has issued an appeal to its members to cx.crt their 
influence with representatives to prevent its passage. In Tkt 
Elect Heal II 'or Id and Engineer (.March 3) appears a letter from 
Charles T. Porter, whose views .seem to represent fairly well the 
feelings of tiie opiraiients of the measure. Says Mr, Porter: 

•' 1 propose to show that the English system, employing several 
units, commensurable with each other, adapted to diflerent uses, 
and each divided by continual bisection, while making no pre¬ 
tension in that way, is in reality in the highest sense scieiitiflc 
or philosophical: and this by reason of a feature which is want¬ 
ing in the metric .system, and the want of which renders that 
system unpbilosophical, unnatural, and inconvenient fortlie pur¬ 
pose of mechanical measurement. 

*'We employ four units of linear measurement—the mile, the 
yard, the foot, and the inch. Each one of these units bus its in¬ 
dividuality and a distinctive name. ‘I'be same is true of the parts 
obtained by continual bisection. Each of these also has its indi¬ 
viduality and distinctive name, 

•'The problem always is. How can the idea of any distance or 
dimension be formed in the mind and conveyed to other minds 
with the greatest distinctness? The answer is obvious. We 
must employ the largest available unit of measurement, and sup¬ 
plement this, as required, by smaller units, employing the largest 
available division formed by continnal bisection. When the 
reality can not bo expressed in this way, then, and not till then, 
must we resort to the decimal system of division, the value of 
which. In this limited field, is beyond all estimation. 

"This mode of expression brings the distance or dimension be¬ 
fore the mind with a definiteness which can not even be approxi¬ 
mated in any other way. This advantage is possessed by the 
English system of measurement, and is retained by it to the 
ntmost useful limit. Thus, we do not say 17,600 yards, but 10 
miles; we do not say 1 so inches, but 10 feeL And so univer. 
sally. By employing the largest suitable unit, we see the dis¬ 
tance or the dimen-sion as a vivid reality. We are enabled also 
to apprehend more clearly the relation to one another of the dif¬ 
ferent members of any construction. We reach correct proiior- 
tions more readily, arc less liable to errors either of design or 
figuring, and are more likely to detect errors if the.se are fallen 
into. 

"Is there not power enough in the English-speaking people to 
defend for their own mechanical engineers the invaluable prin¬ 
ciple of employing the largest unit of measurement, and, more¬ 
over, to make its application as universal for constructive work, 
as It is for everything else, for the civil engineer, for geographi¬ 
cal measurement, for the circle and for time?" 

On this the paper in wiiich Mr. Porter’s letter appears makes 
the following editorial comments: 

"Mr. Porter’s strange view is that the English system is 
preferable for the reason that it employs a variety of units, and 
be gives as an example the mile, yard, foot, and inch, each of 
which is recoinmende<l foruse in dealing with appropriate dimen¬ 
sions, So far as this argument claims any advantage over the 
use of the kilometer for roads, the meter for short distances, and 
the centimeter and millimeter for smaller lengths, it seems only 
to recommend diversity and complexity of numerical ratios. Of 
the same order of distinctive use and procedure would be the 
denomination of all house lengths in feet, all church lengths in 
yards, ail ship lengths in cables, all horse lengths in ’hands,' 
etc. How distinctive such a system might be made! As to the 
matter of the decimal point, sums of money are always ex¬ 
pressed. ill our decimal system, in the largest suitable unit, com¬ 
mencing with mills and proceeding with decimal strides to bil¬ 
lions, If these numbers are written down there is always a dan¬ 
ger of error from an accidental misplacement of the decimal 
point. A man who writes his income as ten thousand dollars, 
carrietl out to cents, is liable to make his income appear as a 


million dollars, by placing the decimal point at the end, and a 
similar liability to errors occurs throughout the whole range of 
our decimal arithmetic. It is. however, an unwarranted reflec¬ 
tion on the American mechanic's common sense and sense of 
proportion to' imply that the decimal point would demoralize the 
workshop, and yet by some this objection has been urged as a 
crucial one. 

"To our mind, the question of the general adoption of the 
metric system is entirely a practical one—a matter of dollars and 
cents—and a philosophical discussion such as that of Mr. Porter 
has nowadays merely an academic interest. We venture to say 
that all who have lived any length of time in a country employ¬ 
ing the metric system have experienced some surprise at the 
facility with which they became accustomed to its use in daily 
life. In making purchases the liter, the kilogram, the $0 grams, 
and the meter in a very short time lake on an individuality quite 
equal to the corresirandiiig English nnits; and the student very 
quickly finds the centimeter and millimeter adjusted to their 
linear value in iiis mind and to bis eyes. Not the slightest diffi¬ 
culty would, we believe, be ex|>erienced by the American people 
in assimilating the metric system, while their gain through being 
able to easily interconnect the various units would be an enor¬ 
mous boon, and the benefit to our cxjtort trade incalcnlable." 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY’S TRIUMPH. 

'y'HE latest feat of Mr. Marconi, the transmission of intelligible 

•I me.s.sages for a distance of 1.551 miles, has already been 
briefly noted in these columns. We now give fail particulars 
from an article in 7 ‘ke Scien/ijlc American (March 15). It ai>- 
pears that on the last westward trip of the American Line )(team- 
ship Philadelphia, Marconi made experiments to determine ex¬ 
actly to what distance it was (lossible for his station at Poldliu, 
Cornwall, to transmit an intelligible message. He asserts that 
at a distance of some 1,551 miles be received distinct communi¬ 
cations, and that simple signals were perceptible at 2,100 miles. 
Says the writer of the article referred to: 

"Those who were skeptical when the news was first spread 
last December of transoceanic signaling will have bnt little to 
criticize in the last performance of Marconi. The officers of the 
Philadelphia and the tape of the recording instrument fully cor¬ 
roborate the statements of the inventor. In Newfoundland Mar¬ 
coni bad received the sound of the signal's’ through a tele¬ 
phone-receiver. so faint was the ticking of the instrument; bnt 
now he can exhibit ribbons of pajter bearing the messages sent 
from Cornwall up to a distance of 1.551 miles, and after that the 
signal letter 'S' to a distance of a.099 miles. 

"T\m Philadelphia sailed from Clierbourg on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary' I, at 6 r.M. Two hundred and fifty miles west of Poldhu 
the first experimental mess.age was received, which read,'Stiff 
southwest breeze. Fairly heavy swell.’ That same night, when 
the Philadelphia was 500 miles off Cornwall, a second message 
was received, reading. ’ All in order. Sign. Do yon understand?’ 
Both of these messages the chief officers of the ship signed. On 
the 4tb. when the Philadelphia had passed the i,ooo.niile mark 
of her voyage, the captain and first officer of tbe vessel received 
a message,' Fine here. Thanks for telegram.’ The following 
morning saw the receipt of a fourth message, when the Phila¬ 
delphia was 1,163 miles west of Poidhn. It read,'May every 
blessing attend yon and your party.' The fifth message, which 
was the last that came in words, was received on the same day, 
and its im|K>rt was somewhat similar to that of tbe second. After 
the receipt of the fifth message the letter's’ was telegraphed 
by the operator at Cornwall merely to inform those on board the 
vessel that the station was still at work. Finally, when the 
liner h.ld passed the 2.ci99tb mile, the tests were stopped. The 
messages mentioned were only a few of those actnaliy received. 
Communication was kept up almost constantly; but it was 
deemed unnecessary to submit to tbe public more than half a 
dozen signed tapes." 

Marconi, the writer goes on to say, hopes to succeed in trans¬ 
mitting messages commercially across the Atlantic during tbe 
coming three months, from his present station at Poldhu to two 
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on the American side, one at Cape Breton and the other at Cape 
Cod Substantial towers will be ereeted to withstand the fierce 
gales of the const, and the Instruments will bo of the latest typo 
and highest jiower. To quote again; 

"The receiver of the Phili\dtlphia was not constructed for. 
long-distance work. For that reason it was capable merely of 
receiving, nm of sending, messages. The success obtained may 
be fittingly termed a triumph for Marconi and for bis system. 

"At the present time wireless telegraphy has been of service 
ehiefly in placing steamships in comrannication with one another. 
Both in the merchant marine and in the navies of the world we 
may soon expect to see a rapid development and a more general 
introduetion of the Marconi system and as well as of its Euro¬ 
pean rivals. That wireless telegraphy will sooner or later be¬ 
come a formidable competitor of the submarine eable seems 
fairly certain; but whether it will ever supersede land tele¬ 
graphy IS a question open to some discussion. Wireless appa¬ 
ratus IS so much costlier than the simple Morse instruments com¬ 
monly used that, despite the necessity of using wires and poles, 
It is doubtful whether communication on land will be seriously 
modified for many a decade to come. Kurthermore, it must be 
remembered that the speed of transmission by the Morse system 
is far higher than that which has so far been obtained by ethereal 
telegraphy. The quadriiplcx systems of telegraphy which have 
been introduced in late years have increased the speed of trans¬ 
mission by means of wires to an enormous extent. Many sets of 
Marconi instruments would be required to send the messages 
which are carried by a single wire in a quadruples system. But 
after all is said and done it can not be disputed that a new 
method of communication has been devised whieh promises to 
be fully as important as the inventions of Bell and Morse." 


•‘THE OPEN DOOR” IN THE TREATMENT OF 
THE INSANE. 

T his phrase, so familiar in the domain of international 
trade, bids fair to acquire a new meaning when applied to 
therapeutics. Dr. E. Marandon de Moiityel. medical director of 
tbe Asylum of Ville Evrard, tells os in the Revue Philanikro- 
/i/ywr (Paris. February io)that It is now used to designate the new 
methods in the treatment of the insane whieh have been inaugu¬ 
rated in Scotland, and which. Dr. Moiityel believes, bid fair to 
replace tbe old methods of isolation. He says. 

"The new treatment is the ex.-ict opposite of the old. The 
closed asylums are replaced by buildings with open doors, with¬ 
out walls, exterior or interior, or covered galleries, and arranged 
in the form of a village where the harmless patients, constituting 
from to to 70 per eent., may circulate freely, while the 30 to 40- 
per cent, of dangerous ones are kept in villas closed only with 
ordinary locks and a neat grating gate. But it is not only tbe 
establishment that tbe open door transforms; its effect is seen 
espeeially in the treatment, which continues as much as possible 
the ordinary life of the patient. The visits of relatives and 
friends are encouraged; they may take their meals with the in¬ 
mates, in a room which resembles a restaurant, may walk with 
them, and during the course of treatment may take them home 
for days. Dnniig convalescence, these home visits may last for 
months. There is absointe liberty In writing and an abolition of 
all punishment except restriction of liberty, whieh is the only 
means used to preserve order." 

It is stated by Dr. Montycl that under this method escapes are 
less frequent than under that of the closed door. Ho goes on to 
say. 

"If facts did not prove the error of incarcerating insane pa¬ 
tients. a little refleetion might do it. Every lunatic i.s at bottom 
a melanebollae, tbe gayest of tliein is seeking to drown his mel¬ 
ancholy and weeps oftener than lie laughs. Must it not increase 
this melancholy, convineing one patient that he is a knave and 
another that he is a victim, to confine them in a condition alto 
gethcr different from that to which they have been accustomed, 
to deprive them of all initiative, and force them to a passive obe 
dience worse than that of a barrack because it is more perpet¬ 


ual 7 Assuredly it imist. for altbo they arc madmen they have 
not ceased to be men. Everything in an asylum should tend, on 
the contrary, to drive away sadness and induce gaiety. As the 
jo)'ous music of David dispelled the melancholy of Saul, so all 
the surroundings of the insane patient, everything be sees and 
hears, should have tbe same object. All thorns and pebbles 
sliould be removed from his path, the aim should be to make him 
walk opou a bed of roses, instead of subjecting him to the torture 
to which the charming eiiphemixni in vogue has given the name 
of isolation."— Translation made /or Tixt. Litesakv Digest. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

I N a recent lecture on “The Possible Improvement of the Hu¬ 
man Breed." Dr. Francis Ualton shows by statistics that nn 
improveiiiciit of the breed in man is desirable, and that a very 
slight change in this direction might have great results; and he 
concludes with the ho|>e that some d.ty landowners mar feel as 
much pride in having a fine breed of men on their estates ns they 
now do in their prize herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. Mr. F. 

Legge, in a review of this lecture in The eleademj' and JJtera- 
lute (Dondon, February 15). while agreeing with Dr. Galton in 
his hope, remarks that the process by which this last resnit is to 
be obtained is nut easily discoverable. He goes on to say ; 

“In a society founded, like ours, upon the greatest possible 
liberty of the individual, any attempt at compulsion is out of tbe 
question, and It is very difficult to see liow any inducement that 
could be held out wonid have any praetical effect. Every father, 
whether duke's son or cook's son, would, I supiwse. have fine 
rather than puny children if he euuld, and no pruspeet in tbe 
way of money prizes would lead him to take pains that parental 
vanity would not." 

But more than this is true. Even if we could bring about the 
marriage of the fit. It would be of no avail without the destruc¬ 
tion or isolation of the unfit. He says; 

"Some such course has actually been recommended by Dr. 

Robert Anderson and other jicnologists in the case of habitual 
eriminals; but as, to give our experiment any chance of succeed¬ 
ing. those condemned must form at least one-half of the t«>pula- 
tion, this last alternative would resolve itself into the fitter half 
sustaining by their labors, and at the same time keeping in 
ward, the more unfit—a state of things that would make life 
more intolerable for tbe jailers than for the prisoners. The un- 
seriipulous rulers would, therefore, be driven to the first alterna¬ 
tive of summary exeention." 

Even thus, according to Dr. Gallon's critic, we should not 
arrive at tbe wished-for result. He asks; 

"Would tbe race thus artificially created endure? 1 think uot, 
because its physical excellences would be probably neutralized 
by corresponding mental deficiencies. . . . Moreover, the race 
which we have imagined would be practically withdrawn from 
the struggle for existenee which operates upon tbe humbler mem¬ 
bers of their species, iind all history goes to show that this alone 
produces a tendency to insanity, or, at the least, weakness of 
brain. 

"The relation of insanity to evolution has not hitherto been 
• very generally appreciated, but it now becomes fairly plain that 
Insanity is but one of nature's means of eliminating the unfit. 

'Whom the gods wish to destroy they first drive mad* is qnite 
as true of man in the group as of individuals. Esquirol showed 
some time ago that the proportion of insane to sane among the 
royal families of Europe was, when compared to the same ratio 
among the eominon people, as sixty to one; while Hoeekel thinks 
that, if a-i accurate statistics could be obtained of the prevalence of 
insanity among the aristocracy, the number of insane individuals 
among them would lie seen to be 'incomparably larger.' The 
aristocracy of the Continent, and esi>eeially of Gerin.-my. to 
which we may suppose him to refer, is not. like our own House 
of Lords, continually recruited from the ranks of the bourf^eoisie, 
and has therefore become, like the group of royal families, cx 
cessivcly * inbred. * With the lower animals the same result of 
artificial selection, when pushed to excess, frequently appears. 
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The experiences of circus proprietors and showmen, together 
with thoso of scientihe experimenters like Mr. IIobhouMs. are 
hardly wanted to convince us that while'high bred'—that is. 
carefully selected—animals arc generally excessively stupid, the 
moat intelligent and e.nsily taught horses, dogs, and cats are of 
mongrel breed. Nor is this all. One of the most frequent forms 
of mental disease among animals shows itself in the form of a 
perversion of the natural instincts which lends the parent to ill* 
treat, or sometimes to devour, his or her own offspring. This 
seems to be especially prevalent among high-bred stock, and one 
seldom passes a pen of prise sheep without noticing one or more 
ewes tied by the head to the hurdles, in order that the lambs 
may get a chance at the food of which these 'unkindly mothers.' 
as the shepherds call them, would otherwise baulk them. How 
far this cause would operato in the case of man is difticult to say, 
but statisticians tell us that the use by certain painiiered classes 
of preventives against the increase of the family—which seems 
due to the same perversion at one remove—has already caused 
a (lerceptiblo falling-off in the birth rato. Taking, therefore, all 
these facts together, it seems that any serious attempt to improve 
the breed of man by nrtihcial means would be met b5' nature 
with the elimination of the improved race." 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AND BIRD- 
MIGRATION. 

S OME interesting investigations have recently been made on 
the connection between the migration of birds and the 
we.nthcr by tho Meteorological Office at London, omiparing for 
the purpose the observed flights of migrating binis over the 
liritish Isles, and the daily weather reports. It is cloarly shown 
that a close relationship exists between the two. The Revue 
Siienlifigue (February 32). which discusses an nnalysis made 
b3’ del et Terre of these observations, remarks at the outset 
thitt the weather to l>e studied is not that of the places toward 
which the birds are flying, but that of the region whcnco they 
come, as only the tatter can influence their movements. It goes 
on to say: 

"la tho spring and tho autnmn at certain favorable times, the 
movements are continuous and regular; if the atmosphere is 
only slightly disturbed, the migrants urc not disturbed; but if 
the weather l>econies variable, tlieir movements are somewhat 
Imstoncd. 

"Neverthelc.s.s, certain weather conditions have a decisive in- 
flucnco in hastening or retarding the migration. Marked bad 
weather may render it impossible, altho, on tbe contrary, favor¬ 
able weather following n bad period may decide the birds to 
hurry their departure. A sharp cold snap warns them to seek 
tho south, and these cold waves nccqmpnny anticyclonic periods 
whero the wind is feeble and very favornblo to prolonged flight. 
The temperature is the most im|)ortant factor; by it the migr.v 
tioa is regulated, when the other meteorological conditions arc 
favorable. 

"From the end of September to the beginning of November 
the autumn migrations from tho northeast in the Hritisli Isles 
arc clettrly influenced by change of weather. In ordinary sea¬ 
sons this period is marked by great movements of immigration, 
accomplished not only hy several species, but by un immense 
number of individuals. It has been shown that all these gre.at 
movements are due to the predominance of atmospheric condi¬ 
tions favorable to migrations in Nortliwostcm Europe. These 
conditions result from the distribution of the barometric press- 
mc ; that is to sa)’, from the presence of a great anticyclono on 
the .Scandinavian peninsula, with feeble gradients extending to 
the southwest, over the North Sea; on the other hand there are 
these cj’clonic conditions to tho wc.st of the Itritish Isles with a 
center of low pressure on tho west coast of Ireland or sometimes 
to the south. Consequently the weather is clear and cold, with 
light and variable winds, in Norway and Sweden, while in Eng¬ 
land the sky is overcast nnd there are strong east winds. This 
period is preceded in Scandinavia by cyclonic conditions that 
oppose migration and at the same time warn the birds that it is 
time to go. Tbe cold weather that follows the formation of the 


cyelonc is another spur, and so it is not astonishing that a brisk 
movement toward the south occurs as soon as tho weather is 
favorable.. 

“The great spring migrations and most of the smaller ones are 
undertaken hy the birds in tho samo conditions of pressure that 
are so favorable to tbe autumn migrations, that is to say, a high 
pressure to the northeast of the British Isles, over Norway and 
Sweden, with slight gradients to the southwest. As in autumn, 
favorable periods generally follow weather that is decidedly tin- 
propitio'js to the migrations of the birds. 

“The importance of the winds in relation to the migration of 
birds has lieen greatly exaggerated. The direction of tho wind 
would appear to be indiflerent to them ; but its forco may put a 
stop to the movement or carry the birds away from their route. 
The birds do not migrato whou tbe wind is exceptioaally strong, 
but they pay no attention to its direction. It is true that east 
winds prevail almost Invnriabiy during great movemeats, and 
hitherto they have been considered as a determining cause of 
migration. But it is not so; nnd we may say that these supposed 
favorable winds aro simply another direct result of the distribu¬ 
tion of atmospheric pressure that favors the movement. As far 
as direction got*s, west winds would be equally favorable to the 
migration, but they are produced by c)'clonic disturbances to the 
north or east of tho British Isles, that is to 805’. over the regions 
whence our autumn emigrants come. 

"We havo said that storms may either arrest the migration or 
prevent it. They carry certain kinds of sea-birds out of their 
jiatlis. and thus these birds sometimes apjiear in numerous flocks 
on the Euglisb coast. In stormy wcatlior, characterised by the 
existence of high pre.ssure, a great number of birds hurl them¬ 
selves violently against the lanterns of lighthouses and so lose 
their lives."— Translations utatie for Tub Litf.rarv Digest. 


THE EARTH AS A GREAT STEAM-BOILER. 

T he possibility of utilizing in some way tho enormous inter¬ 
nal heat of the earth has occurred to more than one thinker. 
That such utilization may actunlly be accomplished is now be¬ 
lieved by some scientific men. Prof, T. C, Mendenhall made 
tho suggestion recently, and now a series of measurements of 
underground temperatures is being mado by tho British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Prof, William Hallock, of 
Columbia University, in an interview reported by Theodore 
Wnters in The War Ill's ll'orit (March), expresses his belief 
that the iden is feasible. He s.nys: 

"It is not merely a question of getting steam, it is a question 
of the qunntity of steam that can he had. Hot water is oven 
now drawn from a well and used to heat a dwolliiig near Boiso 
Cit)‘, Idaho; and when we pumped out the water which had 
leaked into the well near Pittsburg, it was so hot that I could 
not hold my hand in it. Its teni|icraturc was about 130°, But 
while the Pittsburg and the Wheciilig weils are enpable of heat¬ 
ing the water that is left in them over-night, even if their depth 
were sufficient to turn that w.-iter to steam, it would require many 
hours of waiting, whieh would rob it of all commereial value. In 
other words, there would be not the slighte.st difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing steam from the curth's interior, because tbnt involves merely 
n little extra lalxir in boring down into the very hot area, and it 
is ns eas}' comparatively to boro lo.ooo feet as it is to bore 6.000; 
but Ml order to give the steam commercial value a method must 
be provided for dropping the water to the hot area, allowing it 
time to heat, and yet having it returned to the surface ns steam 
without for a moment interrupting the ffow. 

"Suppose two holes were bored directly into the earth 13.000 
feet deep nnd. say. fifty feet apart. According to the measure¬ 
ments I made in the Pittsburg well, at the bottom there would 
be a temperaturo of more than 240*—.far abovo the boiling-point 
of water. Now, if very heavy charge.sof dynamite or some other 
powerful explosive were to be lowered to the bottom of each hole 
and exploded siniultaiieotisly. and the process repeated many 
times, I bclievo the two holes might have a sufficient connec¬ 
tion established. The rock would lie cracked and fissured in 
all directions as in dceji oil-wells when they are shot; aud if 
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only one avenue were opened between tUe hole* it would be 
enough 

“The shattering of the rock around the base of the holes would 
turn the surrounding area into an iniineuse watcr-bcater. The 
water poured down one bole in the earth tvould circulate through 
all the cracks and fissures, the temperature of which tvould bo 
over 340’, aud in its passage it would be heated and turned to 
steam which would jiass through the second hole to the earth's 
surface. The pressure of such a column of steam would be enor¬ 
mous ; for, aside from the initial velocity of the steam, the de¬ 
scending column of cold water would exert a pressure of at least 
5,000 pounds to the square inch which would drive tip through 
the second bole everything movable. The problem is therefore 
a mechanical one. and the chief difficulty would l>e the connect¬ 
ing of the holes at the Iwttom. This accomplished, the water- 
beater would operate itself and a source of power be established 
that would surpass anything now in use." 

Professor Hallock believers that this plan could probably- be 
carried out for $50,000, and that the owners of the deep well at 
Pittsburg, already referred to. intend to continue boring it until 
they reach a region of great beat. The Yellowstone Valley 
would undoubtedly, he thinks, yield comniercial temperatures 
at much shallower depths, judging from the geysers of this re¬ 
gion, The heat might be utilized in other ways besides the 
generation of steam ; for instance, it might generate oicnrtricity 
directly by means of great thermopiles. “Such a system," Pro¬ 
fessor Hallock remarks In conclusion, “might change the com¬ 
mercial as|>cct of the world." 


Ancestors of the American Indigenes.— I>r. Charles 
Hallock, passages from whose interesting article on this subject 
wc quoted in a recent issue, writes to The Literary Dicest that 
he regards the Korean immigration of the year 544. which led to 
the founding of the Mexican empire in 1335, as “but an inciden¬ 
tal contribution to the multiplying inliabitaiits of North Amer¬ 
ica." He says : “The Indians, or Indigenes, of both North and 
South America originated from a civilization of high degree 
which occupied the subequatorial belt some lo.uuo years ago 
while the glacial sheet was still on. Population spread north¬ 
ward as the ice receded. , , . The gradual distribution of popu¬ 
lation over the higher latitudes in after-years was supjileniented 
by accretions from Earoi>c and Northern Asia centuries before 
the coming of Columbus." 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

It is stated in /a A'a/ure by M. Albert Landrin, in an article on the twins 
Radica and Doodles who were recently separated by a suricical operation 
in Paris, that more douMe-monstrositieaate born yearly than most people 
have any Idea of. He places the number In Europe alone at one or two per 
week. Very few, bowercr, live long after birtb. 


BXprKiMEMTS on the iroitation of vital phenomena, along the lines o( 
thoee of Ur. Batschll, recently described 10 these columns, have been car¬ 
ried on by Dr. A. D. Houghton of Chicago. He announces that he baa suc- 



whlch would be self.perpetuatlng for an Indefinite period. In T^t Cm-rmt 
Eiuyfhfttltit (Jsiuary) he explains his work as follows; *1 succeeded 
eventually ... In producing an active protoplasmic mass containing dis¬ 
tinct nueleus-like centers, which exhibited ameboid movement. It assim¬ 
ilated nutriment, it gave the reaction to aniline dyes that organic cells do, 
It had S' protuplaxmio reticniom, it showed selective affinity, and il even 
made feeble attempts at perpetuation of Us spacles. It spill Into four or 
five cells, which exhlMled the same qualities as the molber-ceil. After a 
period of activity varying ia difleriug txperiraenia from half an hour to 
three weeks, the cells lost their power and became Inert masses. My cells 
fulfil all the conditions of living cells, such oa amebK, except ax to the 
power of perpetuating their kind indefinitely. I think we xhall anon dis¬ 
cover the necessary element to make a complete and living orgaolain.'' 
Dr. Houghton also refers to the discovery nude by Professor lyoeb, of 
Chicago Uolveraity. that certain marine creatures will reproduce withoni 
the addition of the male element if immersed in ceruin solutions, and adds; 
“Professor Loch’s discovery seems to point the way for the search for the 
male element, which appears to he lacking for iny cells. I am now trying 
to find a soIntioD which will impregnate the cells produced from the 
chemicals, and than the probItin of creating lift chtmicaily will be solved." 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

CAN CHRISTIANITY SANCTION DUELING? 
UELS with fatal rezults have been so frequent in Germany 
in recent montba that it is a matter of interest to learn 
what the ebureb anti its representatives think on the subject, 
especially as every one of those who fell in these combats was 
aocordeci a Cbristiitn burial. It is in the nature of a surprise to 
find that there is a class of Protestant pastors m Germany who 
are practically ready to defend the cuslom. The Social Demo¬ 
crats have invented for these men the name of “Duellpfaflea." 
All the leading German church papers note the existence of this 
pro-duelling sentiment. At the funeral of Adolf von Beiining- 
sen, the latest victim of the custom, the officiating minister. 
Pastor Langclotz, of Hanover, referred to him as an "unfortu¬ 
nate man comjielled to take refuge in tiie weajions in order to 
defend the honor of his family and of himself." Uonningson in 
this case had been the challenger. A noted representative in the 
German parliament. Pastor Schall. in the course of a public dis¬ 
cussion in the Reichstag, made this statement. “It must be 
granted to the man whose honor lias been called into question to 
defend bim.<ielf and to repel the charge. In this case, it is often 
necessary to decide wbetlier lie can live as a Christian or, if be 
will, defend bis honor by an open combat to the death." 

Count Mirbacb, not himself a pastor, but a man jirominent in 
church affairs and standing high in court circles, says. "There 
are cases thinkable where a duel is inevitable and unavoidable, 
and where the honor of a man or of Ills family makes it abso 
lutely imjiossible for him to follow out the commands of liis re¬ 
ligion," This seems to concede that Christianity doc.', not sanc¬ 
tion dueling and that a Christian can engage in a duel only by 
violating bis principles. In this rcsjicct the Prussian General 
Synod is inclined to a more liberal view of tite custom. When 
ajipcalcd to for a condemnation of dueling as n “siu," it declared 
that this would not be done, as there are many members of the 
Synoil who are excellent Christians, hut who thought that under 
certain circumstances the duel could not bo avoided. The Sy¬ 
nod. however, adopted a resolution stating that dueling is 
"agaiust the command of God." 

Another recent defender of the duel is Ur. Cuny. a man high 
in the affairs of state in Berlin, but not in the church. He as¬ 
serted : “ We opeuly maintain that there are many affairs of honor 
which can not be settleil except by a resort to arms. No matter 
how much the Philistine may rage against dueling, this remains 
an excellent educational means." 

The vast majority of the pastors iind church jiapors vigorously 
condemn dueling as altogether unchristian. As illustrative of 
their sentiments, wc quote from the address delivered by Pastor 
Geniniel, at the funeral of Lieutenant Blaskowitz, who, on the 
basis of John xi. 33'3S. said: 

“Our souls are deeply indignant at the direful event. Not 
that we condemn the young man who fell a victim to a barbar¬ 
ous custom, for be is now before a higher Judge; but we con¬ 
demn the sin and the sjiirit of nnchristian.wickedness that has 
led to this result. Ob, where are the men who are strong enough 
and courageous enough to resist the spirit of false honor and of 
godlessiiess that have brought such evils !" 

Later on Pastor Gcmmcl wrote to the Rticksbote that he had 
received the warmest words of commendation for his address, 
even from officers in the army. In the same periodical (No. 
376) the famous Pastor Hodelschwingh wrote words of praise, 
aud added; 

“One of the leading causes for the evil of dueling is to lie 
fonnd ill the church itself. As long as the rejiresentativcs of the 
Protestant churches do not come out boldly against the direful' 
evil, the church has but little right to judge those who jiartiei- 
jiate. It is shamiug to the Protestants that the Catholic churches 
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have taken a more determtneci stand on tlic subject and will not 
allow their members to take part lu such a combat." 

Bodelachwingh regrets that the last General Synod of Prus-sia 
did sol petition the Emperor to put a stop to dueling in the 
army altogctlicr, as he readily could have doue by his mere order. 
— TranstiUion made for ’V'wn I.iTsasav Diorst. 

“THE METAPHYSICAL MOVEMENT." 

HAT is characterized by its advocates as a new departure, 
“essentially American in its urigiu.” and marked at once 
by “sturdy n]>timism, earnest purpose, and settled confidence," 
is the metaphysical movement of to-day. Mr. Paul Tyner, one 
of its leading exponents and a former editor of The Arena, de¬ 
clares that “The New Thought ” (as the metaphysical lielief is 
somewhat vaguely termed) “now numbers more than a million 
adherents, of whom more than half a million aro in the United 
Si.'ites." He continues (in the .March Review of Rt^'iews) : 

“To most of these thu cult stands fora practical, overy-day 
working philosophy that t.skes the place of a religion ami is, in¬ 
deed, to these people the only possible religion. At the same 
lime thousands of iM followers retain tlicir conventional affilia¬ 
tions. fiuding in the ‘New Tlioiiglit ’ welcome aid t<> understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of the living spirit under the dead letter in 
all religions. Thus, the new teaching a]i]>eals equally to people 
in and to those out of the churches, emphasizing the essentials 
on which people of various beliefs, or of no belief, may very hu¬ 
manly unite. One reason for its rapid spread in popularity is 
hero apparent, and mnkes intcrcstingan czaminatibnof its devel¬ 
opment. The movement has for its basic purjiose imtliiiig less 
than a lively rcniizatinii of the metaphysical truth at the base of 
all religion and philosophy, not as mystical or intellectual ab¬ 
straction merely, but as n working foiee in uctu.d life, eligible 
to all men everywhere." 

Speaking of the lileralure of the movement, Mr. Tyner says- 

“This periodical literature of the ‘New Thought' has grown 
steadily until it now iniinliers more than one hundred monthly 
and weekly publications in this country alone. While the iiciv 
movement is affecting in some measure every a.spcct of modern 
life, its influence is most marked in the world of letters. Begin¬ 
ning with a literature all its own, the thought-currents most dis¬ 
tinctly ideiitifled with tlie ucw iiietnphysics are at hast ]>erinea. 
ling and modifying much of our magazine matter, and im;uirting 
a new nnd indubitable charm to a large pnqMirtion of current 
books of fiction and essays. Indeed, it is becoming evident that 
the movement has already outgrown the stage when its litera¬ 
ture was necessarily written from an unusual and little under¬ 
stood sinndi>oint and addressed to a special and limited audi¬ 
ence. The' New Thougiit,' in its broader aspects at least, is no 
longer arcane to the multitude, and oven the Philistines are be¬ 
ginning to hear it gladly." 

The first of the “Now Thought" writers to become popular 
with the general reader was Henry Wood, of Cambridge. Ma.ss-. 
whose books have sold to the number of over fifty thousand. 


Other well-known figures in tho metapliysical movement arc 
Horatio W. Dresser, author of "The Power of Silence" and 
"The Christ Ideal ’; Kalpfi Waldo Trine, author of "In Tunc 
with the Infinite" and "Wli.it All the World's a-Scoking"; 
Charles Krotlio Patterson, editor of .I//W and The Arena ; and 
Lcaitdcr Edmund Whipple, etlitor of The Metaphytieal Maga¬ 
zine. Tho Rev. Dr. R. llcbcr Newton, George D. Herron, John 
Jay Cliapnmii, Bolton Hall, and Miss Lilian Whiting liavo all 
put themselves on record as being in sympathy with the aims of 
this new movement. Probably the most popular of the “New 
Thought" propagandists is Mrs. Helen Wilmans, who publishes 
a weekly paper. Freedom, at her home in Sea Breeze. Fla. Mr. 
Tyner outlines the tenets of the metaphysical movement in the 
following words: 

“Not merely the cure of disease. ini|)ortant as that is in itself, 
but also the entire interdependence of mental and physical 
states, and the relations of cultivated thought and will to liurmo- 
nious growth in character nnd usefulness, tire involved in the 
lietter understanding of the new metaphysics. Its promise of 
peace. Iiarniony, light, healing, nnd uplift has called widespread 
attentiuii to ilie claims of the practical metaphysician. All these 
hiivc their true basis in a right understanding of the nature and 
power of tho mind. The present metaphysical movement, in it.s 
vital nml grtnving as|)ects, i.s in large degree the result of an at- 
tcm[it to account for mental healing and to give it a lucid and 
rational interpretation as well as a scientific basis. 

"The new metaphysics calls fur faith behind works, •iiid for 
works proving faith. The reality in being of an infinite, eternal, 
and intelligent energy, principle, or substance, perceptibly active 
everywhere and always in llio phenomena we call life, is its basic 
prcnitsc. This energy, intelligence, substance, law. or principle, 
while itself the Absolute and Unmanifest, it is reasoned, is the 
‘great first cause ' of alt manifestation of every order in the plie- 
nnraeiial world. If it is not as obv'ious in tho little things of our 
personal life ns in the cosmic processes that tliis lufinite Intelli¬ 
gence is ever a‘jiuwer making for righteousness,’ tho fault is held 
to be, lit Ijottiini. siin)>1y one of the individual's consciousness; a 
lack of n-cognition and apjircciution of liis own oneness with the 
One Life; a mistake calling fur correction in his wayof thinking. 
Many Mental Scientists call this immanent power‘God,' ivhicb 
has caused them to lie reproaclietl liy the uiitliinking as Panthe¬ 
ists. Others are content with Herbert Spencer's phrase,‘Infi¬ 
nite and Etei'n.al Energy *; .still others arc partial to the term 
'Being.' Perhaps the majority believe that ‘Mind’ conveys 
the de.sired meaning accurately enough fur all practical pur- 
. 

"This propagaiuln is not for u moment to bo looked upon as 
that of a new party, sect, or denomination. It antagonizes no 
sect or denomination as siicli. Its spirit is cheerful, optimistic. 
jMisttive. and constructive. Suggestive of genuine Epicurean¬ 
ism rather than the Stoic teachings, it unites the gno<I in Isith. 
It inculcates a bravo, high endeavor forever making for progress, 
yet would advance steadily, serenely, and without friction, lu¬ 
bricating tlio ways and increasing the energy used in the doing 
of the work of the world. To the Quietism of Molinos and the 
Quakers it joins the enterprise, the daring, nnd the strenuous- 
iiess Ilf the modern spirit, balancing tho one with the other, and 
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•voiding tho extremes of either. It thus stauds for power in 
peace and strength in serenity, assuring tltut e^iuillbrium in the 
individual and collective life which is essential to healthy prog¬ 
ress and permanent happiness.' 


LOSSES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

T he results of u mission tour in the Untte^l States have led 
the Rev. M. H. Shinnors, an Irish Roman Catholic priest, 
to write in Tkt Irish EscUsiastical Rtconi (Lublin) of the 
losses sustained hy his denomination in this eountry'. He con¬ 
siders them large; 

"The population of the States has been increasing by leaps 
and bouuds. Has the church increased her merahership in the 
same ratio? The answer must, unfortunately, be a decided neg¬ 
ative. There arc many converts, but there arc many more apos¬ 
tates, Large numbers are rescued from infidelity or heresy, but 
larger numbers lapse into indifferentism ant] irrcligion. They 
begin by being had Catholics and they end in agnosticism. It is 
very hard to give even an approximate guess at the number of 
these deserters, but it is. alas! loo evident that they may bo 
counted by the million. During the lust sixty years. 1 think, it 
U no exaggeration to .say that as many as 4.500,000 men and 
women of the Irish race eniigratetl to America. Of tliesc nearly 
all were Catholics, and nearly all left their homes in tho prime 
of youth or in the full strength of early manhood. With the pro¬ 
verbial fertility of the Irisli race is it too much to say that, at 
present, there ought to be as mauy as lo.ooo.ooo Catholics of 
Irish birth or blood in the L’niled States? But besides these yon 
have to reckon some millions of Catholics from other countries, 
from Germany. Poland, Italy, France, Austria, and Canada. 
1 do not think, therefore, that 1 am very wrong in asserting that 
if all emigrants and their children had remained faithful to the 
church, we should to-day have in America a population of ao,- 
000,000 Catholics, 111 other words the leakage of the past sixty 
years must have amounted to more than half tho Catholic popu¬ 
lation, as account must be taken of the large numbers of converts 
that I have alluded to." 

The reverend gentleman then proceeds to inquire into tho pro¬ 
portion of Irish Catholics who sever their connection with the 
church. He says: 

"One can not conjecture with anything like accuracy, but 
there is no doubt that tho proportion is large. Indeed, there ore 
reasons to fear that the great majority of the apostates are of 
Irish extraction,and not a few of Irish birth. For the Irish seem 
to get much more easily Americanized than other people, and to 
h« Americanized (I use the word, of course, in an obvious sense) 
is to be dechristianized. Other immigrants, such as Germans 
and Canadians, keep up their own language, and their ignorance 
of the language of tho country is a protection for their faith. 
The Irish unfortunately have not a language of their own to pre* 
serve, and the consequence is that they plunge at once into the 
habits and manners and modes of speech of those around them; 
they become a few months after their arrival more American 
than tho Americans themselves ; they are caught many of them 
by the spirit of irreligion that breathes everywhere around 
them.** 

Tho authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States appreciate this state of affairs, according to Father Shin- 
nors, who says ; 

“From Cardinal Gibbons, from Archbishop Corrigan, from 
Archbishop Ryan, from every Anicncau ecclesiastic that takes 
an interest in our Catholic nation, comes the constant cry to the 
Irish hierarchy and clergy: Stop the tide of emigration. Save 
your flocks from the American wolf. Sacriticc not your faithful 
children to Moloch. For your people, America Is the road to 
hell !" 

Commenting upon the conditions thus revealed. Frtemttn's 
Journal (Dublin) observes; 

“ Father Shinnors appeals to the priesthood of 1 relaiid to do all 
in their power to discourage an emigration that involves such 
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penis to the faith and character of their people. American bish¬ 
ops and priests are most vehemeut in their appeal to'stop the 
tide of emigration.’ Irish priests, says the writer, could do much 
to destroy the glamour that surnmnds American labor and Amer¬ 
ican citizeuship with a false splendor. That is true. But until 
much more has been done to make life iMSsibIc for Irish boys 
and girls in their old land the tide will flow, and the melancholy 
results dcseribed by Father Sliiiiiiors will follow for thousands of 
our peusautry." 


IS BELIEF IN MIRACLES ESSENTIAL TO 
CHRISTIANITY? 

N O question in modern religious thought is weightier thnu 
this one wliicii l*rof. Cliavles W. Pearson's much dis¬ 
cussed utterance lias served to bring once more into prtniii- 
■lence. The problem, of ennrse, is far from being a new one. 
Indeed, it has been 
noted ill several 
quarters that the 
Metlioilist professor 
used much the same 
arguments as those 
cmliodieil in Hume s 
essay on miraelcs. 
published a hundrml 
and hfty years ago. 

I n uoiie of the tiieo- 
logiciil controversies 
of the past century 
was the conflict 
more earnest tiian 
in thi.s one over 
mtnicles, Renan, 

Strauss, and Huxley 
ranging Iheniseivcs 
actively on one side. 

Bishop Lightfoot, 

Dean Farrar, and 
Mr. Gladstone on 
the other. The Rev. Dr. W. Robensoii Nicoll. who is best known 
as a journalist, but who has also done considerable work in the 
field of theology as editor of the London E.iposi/or and "Tho 
Expositor’s Bible," goes over the ground again in his new Ijook, 
“'rhe Church’s One Foundation.” 'I'he first few sentences of 
the book show that this “foundation." according to Dr. N’icoli, 
is the mirikcalous Christ, and tlmt, if there be no such Christ, 
“Christianity passes into mist and goes down the wind." He 
declares; 





“The church can not without disloyalty and cowardice quarrel 
with criticism as sueh. It is not held absolutely to any theory 
of any book. It asks, and it is entitled to ask, the critic; Do you 
believe in the Inciirnution and Kexurrcction of Christ? If Iiis 
reply is in tho affirmative, his process and results arc to he ex¬ 
amined earnestly and calmly. If he replies in the negative, he 
has missed the way, and has put hiinsi-lf outside the church of 
Christ. If he refii.ses to answer, his silence has to he inter¬ 
preted. ... No one argues agaiust the riglit of pbilosopliers to 
aflirni that gooilne.ss is everything, that miracles arc im|x>ssib1e, 
and that nothing in Jesus Christ has any ini|)ortance except Ins 
moral teaching. But Christian believers in revelation arc com¬ 
pelled to say that these philosophers are not Christians. If they 
refuse to do so, they are declaring that in their opinion these 
beliefs have no supreme ini|Mirtaiice. ’fo say this is to incur the 
penalty of extinction. For Christianity dies wlien it passes alto¬ 
gether into the philosophic region. To InOieve in the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection is to put these facts into the foreground. 
Either they are first or they arc nowhere. The man who thinks 
be can hold them and keep them in the background deceives 
him.seir. They are, and they ever must be, first of all. So, 
then, the buttle turns on iheir truth or falsehood. It does not 
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turn on the inerrancy o( the Gospel Darrati%‘e. It does not turn 
even on the authorship of the Gospels. Faith is not a belief in 
a book, but a belief in a living Christ." 

Dr, Nicoll holds that here is a discussion which every Chris¬ 
tian belier'er must euter upon with keenest zest, since “it is a 
controversy not for theologians merely, but for every man who 
h.ts seen the face of Christ and can bear personal testimony to 
his power and glory. ” He coiitiunes: 

“If we assume at the threshold of Gospel study that every¬ 
thing in the nature of miracle is impossible, thou the specific 
questions are decided before the criticism begins to opernte in 
earnest. The naturalistic critics approach the Christian records 
with an <»/r/iir/theory, and impose it upon them, twisting the 
history into agreement with it. and cutting out what can nut be 
twisted. For example, the earlier naturalistic critics, Paulus, 
Eichliorn, and the rest, insisted on giving a non-miraculous in¬ 
terpretation. Strauss perceived the unscientific character of this 
method, and set out with the mythical hypothesis. Baur set to 
work with a belief in the nll-suKcicncy of the Hegelian theory 
of development tlirough antagonism. He saw tendency every¬ 
where. . . . Dr. Abbott sets out with the foregone conclusion of 
the impossihility of miracles. Matthew Arnold says; 'Our |>op- 
ular religion at present conceives the birth, ministry, and death 
of Christ as altugetlier steeped in prodigy, brimful of miracle. 
a Hit miracles do not happen.' " 

The trouble tvith all tliese and similar critics, declares Dr. 
Nicoll, lies in the fact that they start out with the assumption 
that “God can not visit and redeem His people" and that "His 
arm is chained and can not save." Is it not much more rational, 
he asks, to take the view that miracle is "the fit accompaniment 
of a religion that moves and satisfies the .soul of men. .-tnd that 
asserts itself to be derived directly from God”? He goes on to 

“Miracle is part of the accompaniment, as well ns pnrt of the 
content, of a true revelation, its appropriate countersign. Of 
course those who take this ground do not deny, but rather firmly 
assert, the steadfast and glorious order of nature. But they hold 
with equal firmness that God has made man for Mim.self, and 
that if He hns sent His Stm to die for them, the physical order 
can not .set the rule for the way of grace. If God has relented, 
nature may relent. They believe that if there is a fiersonal God 
miracles are |)ossible, and revelatiou. which is miracle, is also 
possible. They are not dismayed when they arc told that the 
Gospel age was the age when legendary stories and superstitions 
and mirnculoiis pretensions of the most fanciful and grotesque 
kind abounded. Nay, rather their faith is firmer, for they take 
these stories and compare them %vith the Gospel miracles, and 
they say. How is it that the stories of the New Testament are 
lofty and tender and beautiful nnd significant, while the rest are 
monstrosities? .... Granting the entrance of the Son of God 
into huninn history, granting the miracle of the Incarnation of 
the Supremo, there is little to cause any difficulty. ■ Without the 
Incarnation, without the Resurrection. %ve have no form of relig¬ 
ion left to us that will control or servo or comfort mankind.” 

The Gypsy's Religion.— “It is said that the gypsy has 
no religion," remarks Mr. Riley M. Fletcher Berry in Frank 
Leslie's Monthly (.March) .• "but, to be strictly true, the state¬ 
ment must be modified." He continues: 

"In the Uniteil States there are some hundreds of Germau- 
American Ronianys, the list headed by the Freyers, and many 
Irish and Hungarian gyjisies. The distinctively foreign Ro- 
iiianys, including all those just mentioned, bnt excluding the 
pure English niid American Romanys (the latter of English an¬ 
cestry near or remote), usnally profess the Roman or Greek 
Catholic religion, and ha%'e their children baptised in the cere¬ 
mony of the Catholic Chnrcb. I have seen rosaries and pictures 
of the Madonna, as %vell as im.-igesof the Romanist and Greek 
saints, in the wagous of Irish and other more strictly foreign 
gypsies; but these out%vard-eye evidences and ceremonials are 
the most that Roman Catholicism amounts to. The pure Eng- 
lisli and American gypsies do not profess a religion, tlio I have 
known of one or two of the higher class attending services of the 


Church of England when ‘across the water.* One Romany told 
me that he did not deny the existence of God, or that Christ (to 
the gypsies usually indefinitely known as the 'Tickno Duvei' or 
'Small God ') was the Son of God. A gypsy will do many things 
for expediency, and churcbgoing may sometimes be among the 
number, for tradition and training do not incline the Romany 
churchward; bnt one will find always, tbo perhaps but half ac¬ 
knowledged. the recognition among them of the' Boro Duvei.' 
the 'Great God.' and of the ‘Small God.' 'His Son.' 

“Strange ivory or coral charms, fashioned like miniature horns, 
are often worn to avert the influence of the devil. The roost 
beautiful gypsy girl I ever saw wore a marvelous siring of large, 
exquisite pieces of deep pink coral horns as a necklace. There 
are many cunous charms and superstitions among Romanys, 
part of which they practise or profess %vhen dealing with the 
gullible Gorgia At such times they would deny wholesale or 
assert their own belief in them, just as seemed the more politic, 
so that it is really diffacult with tbo majority’ of gypsies to get at 
the truth of their degree of faith in these matters; professing and 
yet scoffing at them, they guard their real feelings and ideas 
jealously and sacredly’," 

RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN THE COLLEGES. 

N investigation has been made by the public relations com- 
mittceof the Hartford Theological Seminary into the relig¬ 
ious conditious existing in American colleges. Some sixty-six 
colleges reported, and many interesting facts were collected. 
We quote the following information from a summary of the re- 
]>ort in The United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) : 

Of the 2.317 men in the senior classes of the various institu¬ 
tions 1,67$—or about 74 per cent.—are professing Christians, and 
294 are candidates for the ministry—a gain of 1.7 per cent, over 
last year. The Young Men's Christian Association gives evi¬ 
dence of remarkable vitality in almost all the colleges. The 
special report of the Harvard Y. M. C. A. shows the variety of 
religious work of the Christian Associntion within the university. 
There are five courses in devotional Bible study, with 115 mem¬ 
bers enrolled, s,oix> daily Bible readings sent to all members of 
the university and many alumni, a small but well-selected refer¬ 
ence library on Bible study and missions, 12 men studying foreign 
missions. The Harvard Y. M. C. A. manages a social reading- 
room on T Wharf, Boston, patronised daily by 160 fishermen; 
sends 1$ men every week to tench English at a Boston Chinese 
Babbatb-sebool; sends squads of three or four men Tuesday 
eveuings to assist at the ^stou Industrial Home and the Merri- 
niac Street mission. Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, re¬ 
ports an increase of 33)^ per cent., Lehigh 100 per cent. 
Indiana University 20 per ccut, Wabash 10 per cent, and 
Cornell University an increase from 18 per cent to 21 per cent 
of the total enrolment of the institutions in Y. M. C. A. work. 
In Wesleyan University and Fisk University, Nashville. Tcnn. 
(founded for colored people and still aided by the American Mis¬ 
sionary Association, New York), outside work has taken tbo form 
of ueighborliood mission work. The University of Vermont car¬ 
ries on city missions, and Haverford College has recently under¬ 
taken three missions. There was an advance in religious %vork 
more or less marked in 56 institutions. 

The Episcopal Recorder (Pbiindelphia) finds the present con¬ 
ditions of our colleges most encouraging %vhen compared with 
those existing fifty or a hundred years ago. It comments: 

“Our universities and colleges are not tbo homos of lawless¬ 
ness and sometimes ruffianism that the unknowing are often led 
to suppose. The incidents of cruel hazing and lawlessness with 
which we arc now and again regaled in the newspapers do not 
represent the normal state of coliege life in our midst. The 
deeds of the lawless are splendid‘attractions ' for a sensational 
press; but the press is strangely silent about the vjist preponder¬ 
ance of truly religious men who are coming to the fr-nit in all 
works of life and who are the products of our higher schools of 
learning.” 

Tiik ortlcl* OD ‘MormoDism aad Paritr," which appeared ia oar iuue nf 
Pobruarr n. should have been credited to The African MelhoJist Kfiscofat 
Cknrch Keriem 4 Philadelphia), Instead of to The American Met Mist Ffiten- 
fat Church ttevieuf: and the quotation In our article on “The Papal Jubi¬ 
lee * (March ij), credited to the “San Pranclsoo .drxnaaa/ (Kom Calh.X" 
should have been credited to the Kan Francisco Manitar (Kom. Caih I 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S MISCONCEPTION OF 
AMERICA. 

S OME foreign observers of the results of Prince Henry’s trip 
to tbo United States are of the opinion that Em|>erur Wil¬ 
liam may bo misled by it. This aspect of a jNissing international 
episode prompts Tie Spectator (London) to observe; 

“There is only one bad point alxnil thi# reception of Prince 
Honry in America,—it may deceive the Emperor William. Ho 
baa evidently been informed by his agents in Washington that 
the Americans regard his policy with suspicion, and fully reali¬ 
sing. since the Spanish war. that America is a 'world-power,* 
and may place obstacles in the way of »<mic of his plans, ho has 



Qaick, ■ doctor I these Kcaileioen are returniDg (rota a pleanure trip to 
America. . Cl*. 

cast about for means of soothing American opinion. The easiest 
method of conciliation is to appeal to a foible; and the Emperor, 
we fancy, like almost all continentals, imagines that tlio special 
American foiblo is snobbishness. They love, be is told, to be 
complimentetl by the great, they worship rank, and they will 
twslpone even serious interests to secure social recognition. 
Their millionaires like to marry their daughters to dukes; their 
smart people are always imitating; their travelers are eager for 
royal or aristocratic invitations. To send them a prince, a real 
prince, a sailor prince who can bchavo like a democrat, would, 
in tbo judgment of Herlin, delight them all, and convince them 
that Germany is. after nil, thoir most reliable friend, the state 
which will least oppose their desire for a world-wida commerce." 

But the Em))eror will find himself mistaken, declares tills au¬ 
thority, "for he has read the American character wrong": 

"They nrc Do doubt a sensitive people, keen to perceive and 
to resent anything which savors of slight, and greatly pleased 
whenever they sec that the ancient courts acknowledge the na. 
tion of which they are so proud as iiniong the greatest of the 
earth. There are but six first-class I’owcrs in the world, and in 
the visit of Prince Henry America is acknowledged publicly and 
with great .and honorific ceremony to be one of the six. . . . Hut 
the snapshots we should like to see would be those of the Presi¬ 
dent and Mr. Hay just before and just after the Prince had made 
some political request. They would hnnlly look, if our view of 
the American temperament is correct, like the faces of the sanio 
persons. Tho infinitely courteous hosts will in a moment be 
bard business men, thinking not of tho pleasantest sentences to 
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say, but of tho permanent interests of the United States. Only 
the humor might linger a little in tho eyes." 

Tho idea that some unplea.sant discoveries regarding tbo 
American character will be made in the near future by Emperor 
William is thus set forth in The St. Jamet's Gasette (London) : 

"What will the editors who entertained the Kaiser’s brother 
be writing when that little question about the possibility of Ger¬ 
man colonization in Brazil comes uji for discussion? It will not 
conic up for discussion just yet, perhaps, but will Prince Henry’s 
visit nfifcct American opinion oil that particular point? We im¬ 
agine it will noL Hut tho Kaiser, we take it. thinks it will." 

Such a view of tho case does not seem to commend itself to the 
Temps (Paris), which even inclines to thoopinion that the Amer¬ 
icans may bo too much impressed by Prince Henry’s courtesy. 
It calls attention editorially to the participation of the daughter 
of the President of tho United States in the proceedings ; 

“Some chagrined spirits are decidedly of opinion that a young 
person of whom the Constitution of the United States knows 
nothing is being singularly pushed forward. As for the great 
public, it is delighted with the Prince’s affability and with tho 
giwtl grace of the young girl, who has shown once again that 
American women arc everywhere in their place and at tlieir ease, 
even or rather especially in the midst of those grandeurs to 
which they were not born. The celebrations and the tour of 
Prince Henry of Prussia formed, for a democracy infatuated 
with official pomp and particularly sensitive to old Europe's dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, an agreeable relaxation from political cares." 

It lias not occurred to tho German press, apparently, that Em¬ 
peror William may misunderstand this country. Such papers as 
the Kretsz Zeitun/' (Berlin) actually congratulate him upon hi.s 
insight into things American,—7>'<iar/d//<r/f made /or Tlia Lit- 
ESAitv Digest. 


KITCHENER’S MILITARY VALUE. 

E nglish estimates of Lord Kitchener's capacity are high. 

notwithstanding continental Europe’s depreciation of his 
work ns leader of the British campaign in South Africa. Tho 
following is from The Standard (London); 

“Small parties have got through hero and there, and De Wet 
is still at large. But it must be remembered that all the experi¬ 
ence of past wars goes to show how extremely difficult it is to 
construct lines which a resolute enemy can not cut somewhere. 

Napier has hinted his doubts whether even Wellington’s famous 
cutrenchmonts at Torres Vedras did nut remain unbroken largely 
because Massena could not make his mind up to attack them. 

The repeated escapes of De Wet are sufliciomly acconnted for 
by bis unfailing scent of danger and his wealth of resource." 

This commentator distinguishes between the oxcellcDt results 
obtained by Kitchener himself and tho mi.sfortunes over which 
ho could have no control. The Pitot (London) admits certain 
drawbacks in tho plan of campaign : 

"The com)>arativo ea.<ie with wliicli the Boers break through 
wire entanglements, once they nervo themselves to a rush, is 
disapppointing, but yet we williugly recognize once again tho 
fertility of resource tlie-se jieople display in adapting means to 
ends. Every artifice which familiarity with tho chase can sug¬ 
gest is presseil into the service of war. and having first shown us 
how to uso wire they now show us how to destroy it. But tho 
Lor«l Kitchener has thus to move slowly, yet he moves." 

Even papers which are not well disposed towaixl the war are 
friendly to Kitchener. 'V^wThe Haity Mews (London) praises 
Ills good judgment in more than one emergency; 

“Mr. Chamberlain announced last night that Loixl Kitchener 
has alrciidy accepted tho surrender of some minor Boer leaders 
on the understanding that their liability to bani.shment under the 
proclamation should not bo enforced. Wo aro not told how many 
leaders are included in this exemption, and we take the liberty 
of supposing that they are very few. But it is at least a symp- 
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tom oi a change of mind in the right direction. It is, unhappily, 
impossible to give the credit of initiative in the matter to his 
Majesty's Government; for it seems that Lord Kitchener, who 
as a soldier must have recognized the complete absurdity of the 
position, accepted these surrenders on his own responsihllity. 
. . . Perhaps now the Government will pick up some element of 
statesmanship from the soldier whom they are employing In 
South Africa." 

The comparative failure of the British commander in South 
Africa roust be attributed primarily to lack of good horses, in 
the opinion of S/. Jamts's Casilli (London) : 

“Nothing will ever remedy this defect until we are ns superior 
in horseflesh as we are in men. The parliamentary paper on 
remounts just issued contains matter which is worth a good deal 
of study in this connection. Certainly the War Office is very far 
from being free from blame. They were too slow at first; they 
were all at sea as to their sources of supply; they bought the 
wrong kind of animal; and they failed to look far enough ahead 
and to provide a sufficient reserve. But we are not disposed to 
blame them severely for their repeated inquiries to Lortl Kitcb> 
enur as to when he would be able to reduce bis enormous de¬ 
mands." 

THE FOREIGNER ON THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 

•"piIE subject of the strenuous life, as lived and urged by 

‘a Theodore Roosevelt, is now attracting English attention. 
In a conspicuous leading editorial The Westminster Gazette 
says : 

“Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is a remarkable example of a man 
who has reached the highest place without losing any of his 
youthful enthusiasms. He has seen the worst side of politics, 
be has had to submit to the innumerable compromises and accep¬ 
tances of the second-best by which a practical man struggling 
among conflicting interests contrives to get things done, he has 
seen the ebb and flow of public opinion, and he still emerges 
with a high opinion of bis fellow men and with an immense be¬ 
lief in the power of zeal and energy to influence the future. 
There is a good deal in his teaching which might alarm quiet 
people. lie is very pushful, be has no belief that wars will 
cease, he is an expansionist, an imperialist, with a great belief 
in his flag and the destiny of his people. But on the other side 
he brings the same fervent feelings to bear on domestic reform 
in the Gnited States, and be manages to combine with them a 
code of practical wisdom in regard to political organizations and 
party politics which might have been framed for our itse as well 
as for the use of Americans." 

"Such a man has his dangerous side, especially in America," 
thinks The Speaker (London); 

"For Mr. Roosevelt in his ardent expansiveness, his dogmatic 
impatience, and the violent aggressiveness of his militarism rep¬ 
resents in all its nakedness the extreme type of the reaction 
against many of the soundest and most genninely conservative 
tendencies of American policy and character. ... He is not 
satisfied to be upright and to do manly things. He must talk of 
his uprightness ami of bis manliness, so that bis fellow men may 
Iiear and applaud. His formulm are simple and primitive. He 
wishes the American boy to have 'character,* but he fails to tell 
him how to attain it. or. indeed, what it really means. He incul¬ 
cates courage and honesty on Americans in general, but he Is, 
as we have seen, the strenuous eulogist of war against the Fili¬ 
pinos .striving for the same right to independence on which 
American greatness is founded. He is in himself a g^ood man, 
and his courage is proved ; but lie has never grasped the essen¬ 
tial fact that be who can dare to be in the right with two or three 
is a braver man than he who wins the applause of the multitude 
and has bis manliness certified by the votes of a majority." 

The strenuous life will make Mr. Roosevelt a formidable figure 
in the Presidential chair, according to Edouard Rod in the Car- 
respoudant (Paris) : 

"He shows us that an enormous force may arise any day in 
the Union to precipitate itself upon a career of conquest. And 
when one remembers that this book is the work of the present 
head of the state, who, owing to the peculiar circumstances of his 


accession to |>ower. may remain nearly twelve years in office, 
one feels forcibly that something has changed in the world." 

The net result of a study of Mr. Roosevelt's writings, accord¬ 
ing to the Journal des Dibats (Paris). Is that the Americans 
have a President upon whom they may congratulate themselves 
without reserve and who will probably give them uneasiness only 
on the score of his imperialist nmbiiioivt.—Translations made 
for Tub Litekaxv Digest. 


CHAMBERLAIN AS ENGLAND'S NEXT PREMIER. 

C ONTINENTAL newspapers affect to look upon Lord Rose¬ 
bery as England's coming premier, but there is a tendency 
in the English press to regard Joseph Chamberlain as the inev- 
table bead of the next government, An anonymous writer in 
The National Review (London), after dwelling upon Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain's qualities, declares: 

"It is. however, because he is the most progressive and youth¬ 
ful-minded of our statesmen that he is worthiest to lead the 
nation. Tbo advancing in years, be is not. like many of his col- 



I.OKl> SsttsaCKV: ‘Whsi a jok« it I wsk* upsnd don't rMlxn I" 

—U’estmiaUrr GoMetfe (Lroodoo). 

leagues, tied to the traditions and shibboleths of the remote past 
He is emphatically open-minded, and opportunist in the best 
sense, which means that he does not start with a priori rules, 
but is ready to adapt the rules to the occasion. . . . Above all 
things be is alive to the imimrtance of the imperial movement, 
and to the trend of colonial sentiment He has understood more 
clearly than the older type of Liberals that in these days, when 
the doctrines of statesmen on the Continent are based upon the 
ideas of Hegel and Nietzsche, England can no longer, without 
running the risk of national annihilation, cling to her old senti¬ 
mental aims. In a world where force is once more tending to 
l>ecome the arbiter, she must have force on her side and be not 
unprepared to use it. Isolated in Europe and without allies 
there whom she can trust, she must consolidate the bonds of sen¬ 
timent which hold together the diverse units of her empire. To 
bo supported to the hitter end by her great autonomous colonies, 
she must show them that she. too, in the hour of need will stand 
by them and make sacrifices for them," 

The same writer has no patience with the support given to 
Rosebery for the premiership: 

"England has to make in this hour a choice as fateful as the 
choice of Er in that last dazzling passage of Plato's * Republic.' 
She has to choose between a man, on the one hand, whom fam¬ 
ily influence puts forward, but whom the nation knows in its 
heart to be unfit for that position of stress and effort which must 
be the lot of the statesman controlling Its high destinies in the 
era of conflict before it. and one who has shown that earnest 
strenuousness, that devotion to a great purpose, that tenacity, 
and yet withal that adaptability to the new, which are the very 
characteristics required." 

"Mr. Chamberlain and no other ought to be Prime Minister," 
writes Calclias in The Forttnghtly Review (London) ; 

"There is one contingency which has never been sufficiently 
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consideretl. Prime ministers have been foreij'n secretaries and 
chancellors of the Exchequer. Except for temporary periods of 
emergency, such doubling of responsibility is not defensible. 
But we are in one of the periods of temporary emergency. It 
will not disappear with war. but only with the subsequent efforts 
to deal with the questions that have grown out of the war. Why, 
therefore, should not Mr. Chamlierlain be Prime Minister with* 
out censing to be Colonial Secretary? If be were, nothing could 
seem more characteristic of the new age of politics, and it would 
make an impression upon the imagination of the colonies—to 
whom Mr. Chamberlain is more than are all other statesmen put 
together—second to nothing which has been done even in these 
last creative years." 

"Mr. Chamberlain bus. we think, reached the meridian of bis 
career." says The Saturday Review (London): 

“It is possible that if the Conservatives are again returned to 
office at the next general election. Mr. Chamberlain may he 
Prime Minister. But Mr. Chamberlain will then be verging upon 
bis seventieth year, and, though he is extraordinarily young (or 
his age, it is not in the course of nature that he should surpass, 
or even equal, bis present achievements. At this moment Mr. 
Chamberlain is not only the most popular man in England: he 
is the most powerful statesman in Europe. The fascination, half 
fearful, half friendly, which his name exercises over the average 
foreigner is almost incredible. A serious man of business from 
a neighboring country asked a member of Parliament who 
pointed out the Colonial Secretar}' in the House of Commons, 
whether ‘Lord Chamberlain' did not intend to overthrow the 
present dynasty, and make himself the hrst president of a Brit¬ 
ish republic." 

The view which prevails on the continent of Europe is in no 
way consistent with )Ir. Chamberlain’s availability as Premier. 
It would be easy to quote many opinions, but that of the ludi- 
ptndanee Beige (Brussels) can stand for the majority; 

"For the imperialists the ideal Premier would be Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain himself; but he is known to have made himself impos¬ 
sible by his stupid attacks on France, to begin with, and Anally 
by bis imprudent reminders of the excesses committed in 1870 
by the German soldiers, England’s position abroad would be 
still further weakened by confiding Great Britain’s general pol¬ 
icy to the guidance of Cecil Rhodes's friend."—7>iinr/<r//<i« 
made for Tiir Litrxarv Dicmt. 


EUROPE ON OUR PHILIPPINE WAR. 

T he struggle carried on by the United States in the Philip¬ 
pines has been overshadowed in Europe by the Boer war. 
Hence foreign comment is less plentiful than it might otherwise 
be. Papers w'bicb denounce England's attitude toward the Boors 
likewise condeniu the United States for its course in the Pacific 
archipelago. English papers reveal this tendency in a marked 
degree. For instance. The Daily Sews (London), known as 
"pro-Boer" on account of its criticism of the British South Afri¬ 
can policy, says: 

“The inevitable consequences of a war against freedom have 
come out in the Philippines as they are coming out in South 
Africa. The obstinacy o( the resistance in such a cause can not 
be overcome by the usual methods of warfare: if it can be over¬ 
come at all, it is only for a time, and by the employment of un¬ 
civilised means. Such warfare must sooner or later degenerate. 
The question is. How long will the public conscience remain tor¬ 
pid? In the United States there are signs of a return to health, 
and there is a prospect of the abandonment of an enterprise 
against which the true political nature of America revolts. 
'The American people.’ said Mr. Scliurmaii, in a recent speech, 
'will never argue a free people into subjection.' When the tra¬ 
ditions of the nation are reinforced by a thorough understanding 
of the cost and the hopelessness of maintaining what we know 
too well as ‘a sort of warfare,’ it may lie confidently hoped that 
a people as jiractical as they are liberty-loving will listen to the 
voice of reason and of honor." 

The same paper publishes a column of detail concerning the 


"water-cure" torture and other wrongs inflicted upon the Fili¬ 
pinos by American's, as well as an acconnt "of the way in which 
these facts are aeting upon public opinion in the United Stales." 
It thus comments: 

“lm[>erialism is losing what hold it had upon the American 
imagination; it was. indeed, incredible from the first that a na¬ 
tion so steeped in the traditions of republican freedom, whose 
proudest memory is that of a long and deadly struggle against 
despotism, could long bo led astray by the preachers of race- 
dominance and military tyranny. The Democrats of the United 
States are gathering their forces together in opposition to the 
oppression of the Philippine people, and it is not surprising to 
hear that the supporters of the Administration themselves are 
divided on the question. For there are stones being told alxmi 
the conduct of the war which might give pause to the most fa¬ 
natical advocates of ascendancy. It has proved impossible to 
muzxle and to blind the free press of America, and three fea¬ 
tures of the recent campaigning in the Philippines arc freely 
discussed and denounced, namely; reconcentration, the shooting 
of those 'aiding and comforting’ the so-called rebels, and the 
use of torture in order to obtain information from prisoners. We 
should certainly scruple to allnde to this last accusation, if it had 
not been made by respectable journals, and admitted and de¬ 
fended in the Manila Sews." 

Another side of the picture is seen in such comments as that of 
The Sationa! Review (London), in its review of American affairs 
from the pen of A. Maurice Low: 

’’ Much has been said of the brutality of the concentration pol¬ 
icy in the Philippines, just as in the same way Lord Kitchener 
has been so savagely abused for the establishment of concentra¬ 
tion camps in South Africa; but when the facts are sifted the 
charges can not be sustained, and to compare the British or 
American methods with those of Weyler in Cuba is either dis- 
honesty or ignorance. Stephen Bonsai, the well-known corre¬ 
spondent and author, who has recently returned from a long tour 
of observation in the islands, shatters this abuse of the concen¬ 
tration system. Major Frederick Smith, who was in command 
of the island of Marinduque, found, what British commanding 
officers have found in South Africa, that his enemy would run 
but not fight, that he could not be caught with the small number 
of American troops available, and 'that every village and every 
ranch in the island was a commissary store and supply station 
for the furtive insurgent bands.’ Of course, the natives pro¬ 
tested their loyalty, and claimed that their supplies were levied 
on by force. Major Smith concentrated the inhabitants and sup¬ 
ported them ami then took the field, destroying growing crops 
and e\'en digging np nntritious roots. In ten weeks the desired 
result was achieved, all the insurgents threw up the sponge and 
surrendered, and the concentration camps were dissolved." 

’’ A parallel to the South African war," the situation is termed 
by the English tactical expert, H. W. Wilson, in an article in 
The Fartnightly Rex'iew (London), printed last January. At 
that time he said; 

"The parallelism between the South African and the Philip¬ 
pine war is then close, and extends even to the nianageuient at 
home in either case. That the same faults should have been 
committed in either instance is almost startling, and points. |ier- 
ha]>s. to the fact that ignorance of war in the admini.stratioii at 
home, which is the essential feature of similarity in the Ameii- 
can and British constitutions, may be the cause. It is most dan¬ 
gerous to entrust the conduct of a war to men who know little of 
military history, (or foresight is simply the power of predicting 
the future which arises from a profound knowledge of the past. 
In both instances we see insufficient forces employed, and hani- 
|iered by the order to be ‘ kind' to the enemy; troops withdrawn 
when they were most needed; generals-asserting in perfect faith 
that the conflict is over; conciliation essayed with grotesquely 
futile results; and insufficient arrangements made for the steady 
and continual flow of reinforcements to the field. In each case 
an Anglo-Saxon people fails clearly to grasp the problem bcfoie 
it. or to understand that in a war of conquest what is needed is 
to break down the opposed will by the infliction of suffering." 

Moie recent opinion in Europe confirms this view. A typk.il 
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Coatiaental eriticisiu is this from the IndipenJanct Helgt (Brus¬ 
sels) : 

"The Philippines were. In fact, conquered by the Americans 
aad the Americans intend to keep their conquest As for Mr. 
Long’s promise that in a very distant future when the Filipinos 
are ripe for self-government they will bo left masters of their 
own destiny, that is a pleasantry. It is not with any sueb prom¬ 
ise as that that the rebels will be induced to lay down their arms. 
Before the Spanish-American war the United States promised 
the Philippines not autonomy merely, but absolute indepen¬ 
dence. It was only upon this promise that Aguinaldo and his 
troops supported the Americans in the war against Spain—that 
they brought invaluable aid without which, no doubt, the archi¬ 
pelago would not have fallen Into their hands. Before the war 
the Washington Government thought the Filipinos ripe for inde¬ 
pendence. After the war, after the conquest, this same Wash¬ 
ington Government thinks these same Filipinos would not know 
bow to make a practical use of administrative autonomy. The 
meaning of this attitude Is manifest. Its Injustice cries aloud. 
But let there be no misunderstanding. The paciheation of the 
archipelago will force the United States to make enormous sacri¬ 
fices of men and moaey, the more so as the absolutely barbarous 
conduct of certain American officers in dealing with the rebels— 
conduct attested by official witnesses—will only aggravate re¬ 
sistance. The Americans have gone even to the length of rees¬ 
tablishing In the prisons of Manila Instruments of torture which 
the Spaniards themselves had abolished. To throw off the Span¬ 
ish yoke the Filipinos had struggled for years. Hence they will 
struggle for years to throw off the still harsher yoke of the Amer¬ 
icans.'—TViinx/ii/fhn madt for Tits Litkrasv Digest. 


THE SPANISH KING'S FITNESS TO RULE. 

T he recent statements that the young King of Sjiain may 
not be deemed fit to rule the country when he comes of age 
in May arc guardedly allnded to in the Spanish press, which dis¬ 
credits them. The Correa (Madrid), organ of the cabinet, al- 
tndesto"tbe possible creation of a sort of privy council," com¬ 
posed of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo aad other dignitaries. 
The Liberal (Madrid) and other progressive papers condemn 
anything of the sort. Papers outside of Spain comment in the 
tone of the following from the Ind/pendance Beige (Brussels): 

"The reactionary Clerical element would thus be absolutely 
dominaat, aad this privy conncil would after all serve only to 
paralyse the representative eovernment of the parliamenUiY 
majority, whieh is eharged with expression of the national will. 
It would be a step backward, a return to a government incom¬ 
patible with the aspirations of a modern nation. It would be 
scandalous for a ministry calling itself Liberal to permit such a 
proceeding." 

The nunieroas articles on the personality of Alfonso XIII., 
with which the European press is filled, have said nothing defi¬ 
nite regarding his health. According to some accounts it is 
good, while others say it is bad. The Pester-Llojrd lately 
summed this matter up thus; 

"He who is the object of all the pieparations continues his 
studies peacefully aad uses his leisure to huat in the neighbor¬ 
ing wood in company with his brother-in-law. the Prince of Astu- 
ria.s, an occupation in which he much delights. Hence it is 
thought that hereafter he will spend his summer holidays be¬ 
tween San Sebastian and La Grnnja. where there is good hunt¬ 
ing in the wo<ided mountain region of Kio Frio. He has grown 
very much lately, and it Is imjKissible any longer to speak of 
the’little' King. It is to be hoped that this rapid growth has 
not injured his health, which, as the |iosthumous son of a con¬ 
sumptive. he has not too much of. But everything possible has 
been done for it by means of exercise. At any rate the anxieties 
expressed heretofore on the subject have not been warrantexl. 
His apiietitc is good, his health sound, and the enemies of the 
monarchy can no longer in good faith act as if a Iiot-bouse plant 
were in question." 

Young as the King is. ho has begun to receive advice or its 
equivalent, T/te Slondard (Lomloo) remarking: 

"Alfonso XIII. has a difficult task before him. but it is not an 
impossible one. He can make his crown almost as secure as our 
own if he follows in the footsteps of his mother. He mnst ab¬ 
stain from any insane attempt to restore the absolute rule of the 
eighteenth century, and above all he mnst not fall back on the 
iatolerable practise of former Bourboa kiags who allowed tbem- 
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selves to bo influenced by palace cliques of courtiers, friars, syco- 

£ bants, and buffoons."— TranslatioHi made for The Liteearv 

llUEST. 


THE FRENCH PREMIER'S CHANCES IN THE 
APPROACHING ELECTION. 

T he accideat to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the French Premier, 
resulting in painful injuries through the collision of his 
carriage with a street-car. has not impeded the progress of the 
political campaign ia France. In fact, the struggle is growiag 
warmer and warmer, and the sympathies of various newspapers 
seem to affect their estimates of the result. The Journal des 
Dfbals (Paris) begins to be doubtful of Waldeck-Kousseau’s 
success: 

“The voters will soon show what they think of it all. In spite 
of every subtlety, it will be Imjiossible to persuade them that the 
Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet embodies the established order and 
that it is conspiring against the republic to imagine that it ean 
be governed oy another minister, equally republican. . . . In¬ 
stead of congratulating himself upon the progress of the prin¬ 
ciples he affects to champion, M. Waldeck-Rousseau is reduced 
to detecting imaginary dangers to the republic everywhere in 
order to dissemble the real dangers that his own policy incurs." 

It is a great pity that the accident did not prove serious enough 
to keep the Premier in bed until after the elections, says the 
Intranugiant (Paris), Henri Rochefort's revolutionary daily. 
The Waldeck-Rousseau campaign is simply a combiaed effort of 
Socialists and Radicals to overwhelm the genuine Republicans, 
according to the Rlpubligue (Paris), organ of the ex-Premier 
Moline, and it prophesies along those lines. A paper outside 
Fraace, the Pester-l.loyd (Budapest), thiaks Waldeck-Rousseau 
will win: 

“No wonder the ministry faces the electoral struggle in calm 
confidence and believes the people will confide their interests to 
the proper hands, to the old and tried leaders again. In the new 
French parliameat will be found a decisive majority for the de¬ 
fense of the republic, for the maintenance of order, justice, and 
right, for the preservation of equality and fraternity.” 

The "great qualities” of the French Premier receive a tribute 
from this same observer: 

"One only remains calm in the midst of all this storm and 
stress., and that is Waldeck-Rousseau. He looks forward with 
confidence to the coming battle. Strong and true is the support 
be has won for himself la the land and amoag the people. His 
weapons have not grown dull In the bitter struggles of the past 
years. The ministiy of Republican defease stands to-day on the 
same victory-briaging, prosperity-giving platform that it framed 
three years ago in proud self-confidence. . . . Waldeck-Rousseau 
is not actuated by ambition to retain his exalted office as long as 
possible. He assumed It under the greatest difficulties, not in 
order to rnie merely, but to establish traaquillity. to vindicate the 
law. to compel the respect of soldiers as well as civilians, of 
friends as well as foes of the republic, for the republican trinity’ 
of freedom, equality, aad Translations made for The 

Liteearv Digest. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

A SATIRE OF MUSIC. 

Bj- Jnmei IluneUer. Clolll. s x lOtheii. jso pp. Price, 
$1.50. Charic* licrlbner'k Soni, New York. 

W IS h»ve seen this book, bjr the well-known author of " Cboptn.** 
and of •* Meztotlnu in Modern Music.” wideiy heralded ; we 
have waited for it wdth interest, and read it with disappoint- 
ment. Its puhlishers announce it “ as a collection of fantastic and ironic 
tales, in which the sentimental and eonvcntional notions of music and 
musicians are upset." It seems to 
us a eiillectiun of extremely pointless 
tales.hardlywoiththereadinx- "The 
heroes of modem culture, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Chopin. Schopenhaner, Nietz¬ 
sche, and Richard Strauss, are han¬ 
dled without reverence. The book 
is a satire upon the symbolist move¬ 
ment and artistic and literary Bo¬ 
hemia, the seamy side of which is 
mercilessly set forth." We found 
the attempt extremely lame. The 
author tells us of "tlie power—the 
Insidious, subtle, dangerous power— 
that lurks in great art" i his way of 
satirizing it is the portraying of 
various half-mad, fontastie, and pov¬ 
erty-stricken creatures addicted to 
drinking, long hair, and music. 

We have read, dutifuliy, nearly all 
of the twenty.four stories in the book, and found only two or three of 
interest There is one really striking tale—"The Piper of Drezuns”— 
which we confess we should have read, up to the last page or two, 
without knowing that it was satiric and Ironic, unless we had been 
forewarned by the publisher. ■'The Piper of Dreams" is a story of a 
half-mad mystic, a Rnssian musician, who probes the aecrets of the 
East, who finds a new utterance for music, ajid drives mad the souls of 
men, overturning empires : it seems to ns, Instead of a satire, a sur- 
tling piece of imagination, vividly described. It all depends, of course, 
upon the point of view ; just as there is no doubt that Shyluck was to 
Shakespeare and his audiences a comic part. It would not be possible 
to write a description of highly emotional music that could not Ite taken 
for burlesque by a person so minded. 

” Melomaniacs ” is the work of a musical critic who has beard too 
much music. 



JAMES llt'SEKCH. 


A VOLUME OF DELIGHTFUL HUMOR. 

POUCEMAX PlVXN. By Klliott Flower. Cloth. jxjK inchei, »»i pp. 

Price, yi.ye. Tbe Ceotnry Co., New York. 

ERR Is a volume of character sketches, unique, delightful, and 
genuine. There Is considerable wit in the volume, but princi¬ 
pally there is humor of the most human sort; and despite the 
homeliness and even vulgarity of the superficial setting, tbe quality of 
tbe bnmor is of a rare and refined variety. Policeman Barney Plynn Is a 
“character,” and a character whom you want to know. W'e have read 
many aketebes of dialect humorists, 
bnt this Is one of tbe very few of which 
we can say that there is not‘the faint¬ 
est trace about it of anything exag¬ 
gerated or far-fetched, cheap or smart 
or showy. Policeman Flynn has many 
adventures, but they arc noneof them 
told in the cheap way of sensational¬ 
ism t we have counted only three or 
four false notes in a volume of twenty- 
six sketches. 

Flynn is an Irish gentleman with 
a dialect of his own, and with a phi¬ 
losophy. He has his own way of doing 
things, and he has many resources; 
also be has keen humor and sense, 
real kindliness and honesty. When 
they make him a sergeant he pleads 
to be " ray-dooced to th' ranks ” : 

“'TIs too easy bein'a sergeant," he 
says, " an’ I don't sleep nights fer.thinkin' iv dhrawin’ me pa-ay vrlth- 
oni wor-rkin' f'r it." He has also a notable wife, of whom he nays: 
“ F'r a woman, she do be tb’ gr-reatest ma-an I iver see." 

Policeman Plynn arrests an automobile, and has an experience “ run¬ 
ning It in." Also he has difficulties as tbe mayor's policeman, keeping 
out the wrong people from tbe office. Also he Is troubled by a judge 
wbo deelines to send up some thieves, until they arc brought In " with 



the goods on them " ; finally he catches one staggering under a toad of 
andirons, and he keeps the giK>ds"on him" till court time the next 
morning. He ismucb troubled by technicalities, andsays; "tfivirlbad 
th' ma-akin' iv th' taw. I'd baoive first ir all in th' big book a slntence 
r-readin' like this: ‘Th'la-aws herein nianc what they mane, an'not 
what they sa-ay.’" Once upon a time, also. Policeman Flynn, alt alone, 
raided a " Ance" ; and he came home looking battered. 

“ I got thim," he announced briefly. 

*• Ye luk il," replied Mrs. Flynn, surveying him critically, 

" I surpr-rised thim.” 

'* If ye lukked like ye do now ye'd surpr-rlse anny wan." 

And then he narrates how he slid down a coal chute and landed 
among the thieves. But ■* samples " are never satisfactory; and Police¬ 
man Flynn is a book not to sample but to read. 


THE MILITARY HERO AS CROSBY SEES HIM. 

Captain Jinks, Hero. Bt Ernest Crosby. Cloth, sxjK inebes. Mjpp. 
Price, *1.50. Fuok A Wagnalls Co., New York. 

T here exists an ancient critical work in which Othello Is Inter¬ 
preted as a mural play, written to prove that young and beauti¬ 
ful ladles shunld not marry blackamoors. "Captain Jinks, 
Hero," might In the same way be defined as a treatise on tbe danger uf 
giving toy-soldiers to small boys. It tells the history of an Innocent 
farm lad who contracts the disease of battle from that source, who be¬ 
comes a famous soldier in the "Cnbafrines," and has many lulventurcs 
and mishaps. 

Tbe story is a vigorous and varied protest against mtllurism in 
America, and belongs in a class with the " Blglow Papers." It is a 
satire that nearly always interests, and once In a while startles. " Cap¬ 
tain Jinks's” life is a " Ukc-off ” on'*tbe pomp aad circumstance of 
war" in all its aspects—a subject which lends itself readily to ridicule. 
There is less of it in our country than 
elsewhere, bnt there is quite enough 
for Mr. Crosby, who is of the opinion 
that "there la nothing In tbe world 
more eoralcat than a soldier." He 
begins with a very effective protest 
against West Point and Its hazing; 
we are told that hazing has now been 
done away with, but those who know 
West Point koow that It is jast as 
much a school of conceit os it ever 
was, and a fair mark for a satirist. 

Afterward, "Captain Jinks." now a 
war-mad enthusiast, meets with ex¬ 
periences that deal mercilessly with 
the " yellow journals," with army con- 
traets and pensions and other abuses 
with which we arc familiar, with the 
campaign in Cuba, with the situation 
in Manila and the whole Philippine 
question, with the siege of Peking, with Rudyard Kipling, with tbe 
Emperor of Germany, with goosey girls and the kisaing exploits of Hob¬ 
son. Mncb of tbe satire is effective; some of it, on tbe contrary. Is 
too long drawn out, and some of It rather obvious and bald. On Oie 
whole, however, the book is a vigorous presentation of a certain point 
of view—the point of view of those to whom war Is an evil, however 
regarded, and militarism a national peril. In our tipinlun Mr. Crosby 
weakens his com by too greatu strain, at times, upon reality, as, for in¬ 
stance, when he confuses the behavior and purposes uf the American 
army and government in China with the reported brutality of the 
Germans and Russians. "Captain Jinks, Hero,” will, however, be a 
keen delight to the hearts of all antMmperimlists, and an enjoyment to 
all who can appreciate a clever joust worthily maintained. 



ERNEST H. CROSBV. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK OF HISTORY. 

THE HiSTOnV OF THE WORLD; A SfBVEV OF MAN'S RECORD. Edited 
by Ur. H. P. Helmolc; wllh an Introduetorjr E»ay by Right lion. 
James Bryce, D C. I-., Ll-D. Volume I. Cloth, 6*9 pp. I'rice K 
Dodd, Mead A Co. New York. 

T he vast scope of this work is justified by Its eminent author on 
tbe ground that the time fora more generalized t)-pe of history 
has arrived. It is acknowledged that the specialists have long 
and well prepared for the eonceptiun of a universal history, to the final 
making of which this work claims only a pioneer place. There are 
some thirty collaborators, presumably chosen because they represent 
the independent hLstorical ability of Germany, and Including several 
whose names are evidently Slavic and Scandinavian. It would be Im¬ 
possible to corral such an eminent group of authors within the limits of 
a nnilarysubjectU'e philosophy of history; and so at whatever point 
one comes to this work be is at the risk of finding varying conceptions 
of tbe final significance of facts and relations. It is thought best to 
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follow the geograpbical and ethnic arrangement, which at oncesnggcsu 
to the reader some attempt aimilar to that which Buckle began, toezplain 
the human eareer by geographical environment. There is less of this, 
however, than might be expected. The general conclusion of the cml< 
nent author has been that a philosophy of history ought to /elttnv 
rather than precede the presentation of the ethnic and geographical 
facts. 

According to the method chosen, this, the first of the eight volumes 
projected, prraenu a very general account of the prehistoric, the 
American, and the Pacific races. The treatment of the paleontology 
of America, the history of the Central American pre-Colombian civUi- 
zaiions, and the account of the South American development, are more 
satisfactory by far than the abridged history of the United States. 
Nut to enter upon any criticLsm of this latter, which our space forbids. 
It should be explained that the choice of America os a starting-|iuint Is 
made on scientilic grounds, tlio the author d<ies not accept the theory 
of the superior antiquity of the American paleontological remains. 

Professor llelmolt's work will Rnd a place in the library of every well, 
equipped student, by reason of being an effort extremely painstaking, 
and on the whole successful, at the making of a universal history on 
modem scientilic principles. For this there have been the German 
patience and ru;umen in gathering and lusorting the facts. Such a 
history will have a high place as a possible court of final resort, or at 
least of constantly convenient reference. 

The volume before us has a luminous and lengthy essay by James 
Bryce, that to many American readers familiar with his '• American 
Commonwealth'* will be found the most interesting featurcof the work. 


THINGS IN THE YEAR 20CX5, 

ASTIUrSTlOKS OK TIIK RKACTIOS OK klKCllAMI'AL Aim SCirSTIFIC 
H«o<j»ess UKOW Hi'Mam I.IKK A»I> TH''0<hit. By H. O. Wells. Cloth, 
octavo, Ml pp. Harper A ilrolhers. New York. 

T HIS botik, by a successful writer of scientific text-books and of 
scmi-scientific novels, is less technical than its title. An ordinary 
reader can undersUnd it. To use the anthor's words, it is a 
•• surmise of a developing new repnbllc—a republic that must ultimately 
become a world-state of capable, rational men. developing amid the 
fading contours and colors of our existing nations and institutlont.** 
The leading topics considered are locomotion, cities, democracy, war, 
languages, faith, morals, and humanity. We are supposed to be gain¬ 
ing an idea of conditions at the end of the twentieth century—the year 

Locomotion will be faclllLaied by absolutely smooth highways. Trains 
and tracks will relapse Into disuse, or linger as relies. Passenger ve¬ 
hicles will be os wide as comfort demands. Fver>-thiag will be exceed¬ 
ingly clean—no horses. r«> filth, no steam, very little noise, The rate 
of speed b not exactly Indicated, but It will l>e greater than we now 
know anything about. Out of these conditions will be “diffused “ the 
great city. The whole country from Washington to Albany will be 
practically a single metropolis. New York City will contain 40,01x1,000 
population, spread over, say, .}t,ooo square miles of territory. Neigh- 
borhooda will not be so densely built up. Telephones and mail chutes 
will make shopping simple. Bnt we cannot dwell upon this. Perhaps, 
too, our compression of the author's 
Ideas may make us inaccurate, or 
cause us to misrepresent him. We 
hope not. Mr. Wells's book is so 
astonishing a performance, so rich, so 
vivid, and so interesting that wc are 
onzions to convey a correct impres. 
sion of It. 

The people of this comparatively 
near future fall into four classes. 
First of all will be the rich, doing no 
workandenjoying everything. They 
will have nothing to do with the 
world's serious affairs. “ The help¬ 
less. superseded poor" will Itc at the 
bottom. Machinery will have made 
mere toilers superfluous. I Icnce " the 
poor" must depend upon a class of 
philanthropists who will survive os 
anacliroiiisms. Between these rich 
and poor will be a mass of •* callable people.” They arc elaborately 
studied by Mr. Wells, who thinks highly of them. Finally, there will 
be the individuals—a large class—"living in and by the social con- 
fusion." 

Marriage will assume a new phase-“ relax " is the word used by Mr. 
Wells. We result the temptation to linger over the social and domestic 
life he anticipates, with Us homes without servants and its families 
without monogamy, and come to the subject of war. This will be 
waged to a great extent up in the air, However, there are to be re¬ 
markable inillury doings on tbe earth, loo, none of your small potatoes 
like Waterloo and Gettysburg, but real science, 1'he rifle will have 
"growed out of knowledge," like Peggotty's brother. It will have 





“cross, thread telescopic sights “and may be “used with assurance" 
at a mile's distance. Wc do not remember anything in De Quincey so 
moving, so throbbing, as the conception of on obsolete army of to-day 
facing this nrmy of the future. Mr. Wells brings it all before ns more 
vividly than reality itself, for no spectator can lake in all of any reality. 
We see the “gentlemanly old general," and the major, and the sub¬ 
altern and the raw recrulu flic past In the majesty of doom. 

Our earnest wish to touch upon the faith, the morals, the political 
Ideas of this coming age is fmstmted by lack of space. But we most 
note, before taking leave of the book, that its chief value is In its out- 
look upon present-day tendencies and conditions. It Is as far as the 
poles apart from Kdward Bellamy's '‘Looking Backward," while in 
freshness of view and strength it Is the best thing the world has had 
since Benjamin Kidd's “ Social Evolutloa." 


MRS. WHARTON’S TALE OF ITALY. 


The VAL1.EV OF BECISION. 


3MPI 


. Price. »s.oci 



KDITM WHAKTON. 


M rs. WHARTON’S latest and longest story is not one to be dis¬ 
missed with a brief off-hand verdict. The charm of a line and 
finished style permeates every scDtonco, while its character' 
portrayals are marked with those delicate distinctiona and nicely 
shifted sliadings which delight the discriminating reader, and whose 
charm even the average reader can 
not wholly escape. 

The eamcstneiis with which the 
author steeps her own intelligence in 
the temperamental consciousness of 
a great race—a race whose own in¬ 
telligence is snbmcrgcd, as it were, in 
the traditions of its great past —is 
worthy of all praise. The vivified 
quality of each Individual around 
whom the incidents of the story play 
is hardly more alive tlian U the na¬ 
tional Italian feeling m mastf. 

The tlireads of the story are so 
many that the weaving of them into 
form would confuse an y but a strongly 
constructive band. We make the ac¬ 
quaintance of the hero. Odo Valseect^ 
at the age of nine years and follow bis 
career till it closes, not in death, but 
in a retirement which seems to foreshadow his reappearance at some 
future day. Wo first meet him as the dreamy, neglected charge of his 
peasant foster-mother, scolded. Ill-treated, and In rags—a condition 
then common to many a child on the cadet side of noble Italian 
houses whose parents could barely afford to keep themselves pres¬ 
entable at court. Wc sec the lonely bc»y in the village chapel of Con- 
tesorda seeking consolation from the picture of St. Francis Assisi, 
“ whose sunken, ravaged countenance, lit by an ecstasy of suffering, 
seemed not so much to reflect the suffering of the Christ at whose feet 
he knelt, as the pain of all downtrodden folk on earth." 

Prom this Condition Odo is rc'cucd through the death of his father, 
brother to the reigning Hukc of Pianura, between whom and Odci os 
heir there now stand but one sickly child. Henceforth we follow the 
boy through the home dramas of two noble bouses ; through the vici» 
siiudex which place him as a yonth among nobler, prelates, men of 
srience, and the friend of the poet Alflcrl, until we witness his reign as 
Diike of Pianura. We see depicted his true love for the daughter of a 
man of science, whom rank forbids him to marry : hix compulsory mar- 
riage to the young widow of his uncle ; his growth in liberalism and bis 
grant of privileges to a people who refuse to grasp them. 

The story occupies two volumes, divided Into four parts. "The Old 
Order" shows us Italy of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
"The New Light "depicts the mental awakening growing out of the 
teachings of Rousseau in France. Next comes "The Choice,” which 
brings (Wo to the parting of the ways, where even the girl he lovea re. 
(uses to let him sacrifice his position for her. “The Reward" shows 
the I'rcnch Revolution an acconiplislied fact, and bearing fruit in Italy, 
with < >di> under the eoiiipleie Indueiice of the woman he csiuld not 
marry, and surrounded by priests and people who regard all change os 

One evident aim of the author is to make clear the marked difference, 
mental and lempenimcnt.d, between the French and Italian peoples, 
and also ilie difference in their respective priestboud. •• France oweel 
her release from feudalism to her clergy.''observes one of the charac* 
ters, and even in the Revolution the sympathies of the common clergy 
were with the people. In Italy all save the savants were unquesnon. 
Ingly nnder the clergy, and tlie clergy, great and small, were under the 
" Holy Office " of the Inquisition. ’I he people were too wedded to tra¬ 
dition even to desire change. Their revelry in church pageantry was 
deep and sincere. Not one jot of its picturesque prestige would they 
willingly forego. The Italian peasant would joyfully beggar himself to 
buy a bauble wllh which to deck the Image led on a /tsfa. Indeed, the 
process of this story reveals between Uie lines how Italy became a land 
of beggars i as well as how the sacrificial policy of some of their mem¬ 
bers by gTMt families eompellerl scandals even within the cloister. 

But behind all blind devolion on part of the people, and mingled 
shrine worship aud crixiked morality on that of the nobility, the * »rl 
power and beauty of the old religion is brought to the front. 
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A Noteworthy Publication 

AFTER TWO YEARS OF CONTINUOUS LABOR THE 
GRANDEST WORK OF ITS KIND, AND THE 
ONLY COMPLETE ONE, IS TO BE ISSUED 

HE DEPEW LIBRARY OF ORATORY, with an editorial staff headed by Chauncey 
M. Depew as editor-in-chief, have indeed presented to the world fifteen of the most inter¬ 
esting and valuable volumes imaginable. 

Herein one finds all of the choice eloquence of the world, from the earliest known oration 
to the late President William McKinley’s last speech at Buffalo. 

One can hardly imagine the delight 
and information that this conmlete 
library of the world’s oratory affords 
the reader. 

Just imagine, here is a set of books 
which contains not one dull page, a set 
of books that portrays all of the im¬ 
portant events in the world's history. 

For example, what could be more 
instructive or entertaining than the 
stirring words of the old Romans, 
Ca:sar, Cicero, Demosthenes or Cato. 

The British empire’s history-making 
times are described by John Cotton, 
John Pyn, Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Chatham, Oliver Cromwell and Pitt. 

The Adamses, Hancock,Warren,Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Douglas, Henry and 
Webster, represent our own countrj'. 

The terrible ordeals of the French 
people pictured by Marat, Danton, 
Napoleon, Guizot, Robespierre, are 
indeed stirring. 

In fact there is not an important 
event that is not recorded in most 
eloquent words by the grandest ora¬ 
tors the world ever knew. 

It would be hard indeed to find 
more interesting reading than Caesar’s 
sj>eeches in the Roman senate, Samuel 
Adams on American Independence, John Adams on the Boston massacre, Patrick Henry, 
“Give me liberty or give me death," Marat’s speech before the national convention, Robes¬ 
pierre’s grand speech against granting the king a trial, Danton’s “To dare, to dare again; 
always to dare,” Napoleon's address to his army including his pathetic farewell to the Old 
Guard, and Daniel Webster's oration on the murder of Captain Joseph White. 

'Phe first edition of this remarkable contribution to the book world has been quickly subscribed 
for, in fact but about one hundred sets are now available. This is not to be wondered at since 
the first editions printed from new plates are of exceptional clearness and beauty. 

Another reason why this edition is being so quickly claimed is the fact that an extremely 
modest price is being asked in order to distribute a limited number of Dopew’s grand work and 
thus acquaint the people with the meritorious contents of the volumes. 

All interested should write at once to E. L. Parks, 'I’reasurer, 36 East Twenty-second street. 
New York, for full particulars of the work, special price and easy terms of payment which are 
being offered upon the few remaining copies of the first edition. 
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Shcap without ahepbord, loft to cbonco— 
Far otherwiM our Paihariand 
l( Vnioo were the tCiUK of Prance 1 
The fieure on the throne jrou aee 
la anttoiac but a poppet, planned 
To wear the regal bravery 
Of allken coat and gilded wand. 

Mnl to we Preochtneo ooderalaad 
The t.ord of hon'a heart and glance. 

And mich a one would take command 
If Villoo were the King of Prance I 

While men of honeei nitad are banned. 

Tn creak npon the Uellowa Tree, 

Or aqueal In priaona nver-mann'd ; 

We want a chief to bear the brand. 

And bid the damned Burgnndiana dance; 
God! Where the Oriflamme ahnuid atand 
If Villon were the King nf France! 

Louia the Little, play the Grand ; 

Buffet the foe with awnrd and iance; 

Tla what would happen, by Ibla hand. 

If Villon were the King of France ! 


1 wonder In what lale of Biiaa I 

Apolio'e moeic fiiia the air ; 
tn what green valley Anemia 
For young Endymion apreude the anare ■. 

Where Venue lingera debonair ; 

The Wind haa blown them all away— 

And Pan liea piping in bia leir- 
Where are the Goda of Yeaterday f 
Bar where the great .Semiramia 
Sieepi in a rose-red tnmb; and where 
The precioua duet of Cwaar ia. 

Or Cieupalra’e yellow hair : 

Where Alexander Do-aod-Dare ; 

Tlie W’ind haa blown them all away — 

And Redbeard of the Iron Chair; 

Where are the Ih eania of V’eaterday t | 

Where ia the Qoeen of Ilerod'a kiaa, . 

And Phryne In her beauiv baa*; I 

By what atrange ten duet Tomyria 
With l>ido and Caaaandra abate I 

Divine Proserpina'a despair ; | 

The Wind hex biowa them all away— 

For what poor ghost does Meien care f ' 

Where arc the Girls of Yeaterday. 

Aiaa for lovers I Pair by piilr 
The Wind haa blown them all awny : 

Tbs young and yare. the fond and fair; | 

Where are the Saows of Yesterday f 
To those who know Franfoia Villon Ibrnngh 
Robert Louis Sleveasoo's cberacterialionof him. | 
it is very herd to reconcile the 'hweggerer' with 
the alMve touches of a graceful lyric poet. I 


Richard Wagner aa an Inaurgent.-Tlie little 
Steiger Inn near Drewien hiu recently celebrated 
Its centennial, and a memorial parogwei itaa been 
Issued, acaordiog to the Sla^ili-XtHang (New 
York), which contains among other things the j 
follnwittg anecdoteof Richard Wagner : 

On the morning of Mey ■S4i>. the hostess of the ; 
ign heard distant firing and mw mnny nrmad In- 
aorgents running aloog the road ns if in flight. 
They were tlie Isxt remnant nf the contingent con¬ 
tributed by Dresdeu tothe memorable Mar revoiu. 
tion. and the Pruuinns ware bard upon their i 
heels. The terrified woman was suddenly con- 
fronted by a ilttie man with smnks-begrimed fsca 
and handa and wearing the insurgent uniform, 
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A very aiylUH •bf>e, si*d s spedal Cavtmle with yoon* meti. Truil 
Uicm lo find o«t the makers ol proper '* slupe* J 

foml^sndnt^nta in is iwaad in Uie snstomi. 

caJ, Irwiy l«jo«.|uriiMd.’' T1i« work snd msterisi are as good as soy 
ihM»aiid ISO #1.50 shoe is ** in ll " with ilirtM. 

^SF.ND FOR t ATAmr.yEtdli^R aO 

Ralston Health Shoemakers, Canpciio, Mus. 


A 50c. Hat ai\d a $1.00 Hat 

Sant by mail to any addrow. , SatHfaoHon guaranteod. 

Wc make litis hal bt two grades, one al 50c. ami one 
at $1.00. Will send eillter to any address upon receipt 
of price tn cash, postal nole, or damps. If Ihe hat is 
not salisfaclory rdurii money wiU be rounded. 

Oar r,/„fa.t Ht F.rti NalirmU Bank rf UidJ^ma, X. Y. 

Try one, we know you 

^ In oedenng give head siie and color ilesired. 

In soft rough finish color* AllDDLETOVS/IN HAT CO.t 

Orny mix, Wnck mis, brown mix 70 fWill Slrmmt, middlmtOM/rs, IS. ■V'. 


S / Pay The Freights S25 

Will ship C. o. D. lo lay SOtlon in Ih* United Stalw f« 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

Has « Wn. ild*. owm I 7 ii***l. 16 K«ll« 

hum* nood or coal, wriuha 4^ lined IhrouRlstHit wltll aaoawo^ 
oflAKANTEED TO BK As REPBESEBTEl.'. Write fOT 
clrvulsm eml teMliiionlalt from psrtini lo yuur roetlon who^*rc iwlog OM. 

WM. a. WILLARD, Dept. 17 . 619 N. 4 th St., SL Loulff, Mo 

Dram Ate naked M nmnUon the pubUcstkm when writing lo ndverilaerE 


-joogle 
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VISITING 

cards;:;:; 


IhadcWoritWotlc^ 


lh« fl«ld. Ilia eatd-gtaxs wo 
bDt Dot hi* Hiblo. aro t 

lianionit. lie U a unireraal 
burtthera o( both republica, 
confldence Id h:a men by blaal 
ury JudgineDt, aplendld genei 


Coming Events. 


McAII 


Current Events. 


One dollar is all! 


A single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will cost you 
to secure possession of RIDPATH S History of the World. 
A great big set of 9 Royal Octavo volumes with 4000 illus¬ 
trations, and many maps and color plates. The rest you pay 
in monthly payments of $a each. 


Your Last Chance! 


exUtenca—a history 
cllable u the law 
meO'page book / 


I F yoo’d like to own the' best Worfd’s History in e 
that's as interestiDg as a story book and almost as re 
o( graritatlon—send for the free prospectns and spocii 
to-day, using the conpon In the corner. 

We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the ptebliehers of iht 
which 'teUs just what the work is, how it came to be » 
and the sort of readers it aims to entertain and interest. ' 
pamphlet also contains specimens of the mustrationa am 
text pages, and if you’re interested, and mail us the cou¬ 
pon, well send it to you free of cost. 

Reading that pamphlet will settle In yonr mind, / 
.-’Snce for all, whether you need the history or not; /^ 

and you'd liest settle it now, lor this Is osf last /[ 
•dvertlseBest of RMpaih's History at HALF PRICE. 

John Wanamaker „ 

PHtUtOeLPHIA NEW YORK / 
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WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? 





' SiisSsSs?" '•^ 

"•Siissss 


“lissiTSSH 
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Ignorance Crime. 

Dociors. Teachets, Lawyett. Rend for cit- 

PRErAru^O^Lv'Ti^^'Tgen^^^^^ 


BOYS Names Wanted 
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PURE Water 


49 

tklDtoK »II ili« ^mlnufnlm 

Pk 

The National 
Filter Removes Bacteria 
and all Impurities from Water 

cSe '”*****" 

t«hM to ordinary wMwphw- ’uartn’lirrt.^tjlei 

Sent on Approval 

••V MJlJIlJSf MlifWli *{«!,'* 


Diomt.VI 
Problem 654. 


i." ■ 


p t ■ ^ 



■ if 

■ ■ ■ 

■ 1 

11 

t; ■ 

■ ■ 

■ 

mim-\ 

■ -m 

m m^m 

■ ' 


Whit. Klghl P 

eHi;ipibipi;iUkiS 
i; bi P4K; tQi. 

Wbit. nuilra In two morn. 


Highest Praise 

From AN AuthoHtym 

booJu* ADOAD Atttborlty 00 boAlUituI foods* SAys: 


omemifertured by the 
f >-«'kP®ri, N. Y.,in«ctt ■ do- 

^d for loud ndaptMl ui ilie ntller of ooo>Wi«- 
Uon. li ii equally eood for ibe u»e of dyMM-pilot 
and Iboie who ars 
OTrrouMy^ deblUui- 

jp> pbospluIiM^elempoU 

of Ibe wheat,t and 
W'VSB belli* hiBhly noor- 

V Mr ^ \^‘fZ Willi*. »trrn*tbena 

Ps Ibe oerro lyiileni 

fca^ ay^aSUS-whlch pmuMra over 

ortcant of dl*iii. 

prefcnbl/ to”‘ni-k- 
ed wheat or roUed 
o*l». bein* more 
• ^ drilcale than either. 

II Is loraluable for ehndren. (npecbUly wlieo 
they Hn> lira weaDod.” 

Mothers take Ibis emloent physician’s advice 


No-e+l! K.y.more. Q-R 

No. 64^ 

Q-R« y-K • Q 


Ann* IIMIW! who mra ibnarbtrul eanalil. 
mlliiB to the •old-rt of reJd llilbt In Um 

r8s;i".sa''S‘,Ko':s-r.£?s;si£„- ' 


2 ^EN DAYS FREE TRIAL 

bieyi-ik-jjufcLjuwajoi 

|m''f962 Mod^l^$9To’Sl''5 

I |f>\llMoe-MMwkH.>«>tsukr4.S7Mtll 

i u! 'A 

I '^/TBiorCLiPr^ea^SJ^ 


MunDdsville, W. \ a.; II. Marble. tVormter, Mass.: | 
Ihe Kev. O. Dobbs. New Orlesiin; P S. Pergowm, 
Hirmlntehain. Ala : A Kmelil. Hillsburo. Tea ' ihe 
key. J. (i, Uw. Walhslla. S. C.; Uie key. i. MJ 
Morton, Dll.. KfflnKlwm. Ill; Ur. J. H. .S., Oe-I 
neva, N. V.; Wi \V. Ksndolph-Macon Sritem. I 
Lynclibiirt;. Va.: \V. K Coumle. lotkeland KIs ■ 
B^Colle^. Sew Vo, !‘ ’j,Wrth>viire: 

dorff. Cainbrld*".' Mi>^°K‘Tl.'Rens^'w! Univ.rl 
siiy of VirKioiB : lb* Hon Ton, M Taylor. Frank¬ 
lin. Tea ; C. N. Fealhersiooe, Rome, lia.; Dr. IS. 
T. Van Cleve. Malden. Mo.; Miss S II S,«n«J 
ood Mias L. V. S.. Illaekstone, Va.: Dr.T U; 

I Rurchmore, Bvanatoo, III.; U. Middleton, ba. 

M (only); Dr. H. W, Fannin, Hackett. Ark.; I, 
H. Louden, Blooininelon. Ind.; U. P, Winnloeir 
Can.; \V, J. Funk, Brooklyn; C. Minetti, Phtto 
bar*; Q. K. D., Columbia Univerally; C, H. 
Scbneider, Magley, Ind.; J. L. Dynan, tWihlehem, 

1140 lonly); Prof. A M HuRhlell, lialloway CoL 

l!Pr«T:.*Ne^w 


A P W 
Toilet 
P^per 


One Year’s Supply 

lor Ike ayera*e family atm on renipi ol 

ONE DOLLAR, 


dyeing comb 

-Pnll of variety 'and s<«~^itoIV!l'?ws^asnIIKs*n^™^t'!*a^5H^^^II!I£*■wiJ^ 
Ing of bcaaty*-J. O. L.; AviTr'r^'S'r^'l ORK.*^ >“^11, m aul 


f MEw'^ycirloSrl^S! 


rnrchasing Mlnera-I 
Welters is money ibrowo 
away, when ihe Sei.nit&.ry' 
Still will give you absolutely ' 
pure drinking waler, nature's; 
grealesi solvent Write for, 
booklet Cuprigraph Co., 68 
N, Green Street Chicago, 10. 




Benders o* T«a Lmaaav Diam are naked to msolloa Ibe pobUeathm wbn wriUn* to advertiser*. 
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FRIED ONIONS 


H C.i 

O, C, P.; ‘ClcKic 
W, F,i "HMUliful. Ver; 








Indirectly Caused the Death of the ! 

Wwld's Greatest General. 

64^: "KiCfllcnk, ..rv ~ - 1 

, M.; yuiie rooj in some 

tlilnpiof the I hut (ull of duals; "lias wune exceetfinK'^ 


It lia matlrrof faintorf iliat Ni 
miuMi Ml inonliiMita loiwr of the 
y furtiwr 


Pears’ 

The more pniely negatiTC «oap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

UnlcM you have used Pears’ soap 
yon probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no &ce &t or al¬ 
kali in it—nothioK bnt soap. 



maatloe tba pabUasUon whea wtIUsk to advsrttsets. 


:^oo^le 





















THB LITERARY DlOBeX 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HOLY-DAYS 
HOLIDAYS 


AND 


COMMLEO BV 


EDWARD M. DEEM5. A.M., Ph.D. 

A c^lop«dU of fnggetiive and lllasmtlTe 
material on the importanl ebureb dayii and 
lecular bobdayi the object of which ii to 
enable b«uy preacheia and public epcakera 
to find and enjoy the bent thoaght that has 
written or epoken on the anniveraary 
occasiona. ValoaMe Uteraiare heretofore 
widely acattered has been assembled in com* 
pact and accessible form. Copious quota- 
lions are given from the foremost authorilies. 
New Year's Day Communion Sunday 


Epiphany 
Lent 

Palm Sunday 
WhiUunday 
Children's Day 
Trinity Sunday 
All Saints' Day 

Under each of these days are given: t.Ser. 
mtms and Outlintt. M. Saitgtuiv* Thfu^htt 
and lUtutrahMt. j. Pattry, 

Washington's Birthday Empire Day 
Lincoln's Blrthdsy ■' • ^ 

Arbor Dsy 
Dominion Day 
Independence Dsy 
Labor Day 
Under these days 
tai. ». Addrtttti, SuggasHv* TMmgitt. j. 
Pattry, 4. DturiytiaH. J, Strmaat, Etc. 


Good Friday 
Easter Sunday 
Ascension Dsy 
Thanksgiving 

Christmas Dsy 
Old Year Day 


Memorial Day 
Flag Day 
Discovery Dsy 
Forefathers’ Day 
Election Day 
e givens /. Hiitart 


Thoroughly Indexed. 

fndes to Authors. Index to Texts. Topical 
Index, liibliography. 

Laras Sve, 768 pens. CIstb, StLoo Mt. 
Peetani M eu. 


TRAINING THE 
GHURGHr^H^cFUTURE 

By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK 
The celebrated lectures delivered before the 
Students of Auburn Theological Seminary by 
the founder of the Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor. The volume con¬ 
tains, in addition to theselectare^ an appen¬ 
dix conuinlng tnucli helpful matter of present 
interest to Christian Endeavor members, 
lama. ctetb. Prke.ys cts.uet. Pestan. >eu. 


WINDOWSSERMONS 

By L0UI5 ALBERT BANKS 

A vtiar af''A mtsdatn and Mrrah," £tt, 

A study of the srt of sermonic Siustration. 
together with 400 fresh Qlustrations suited 
for sermons and reform addresses. The 
author has endeavored to answer many 
questions that have been put to him, con¬ 
cerning the sources of iliustrations and the 
art of luung Ulusiratioia. 
ixaie, cloth. Pries, Si.se, net. Paetafs, 15 eta. 

FUNK & WA6NALLSC0.. Pibs., NEW YORK 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THE FORTY 
WHO JOIN THIS CLUB AND SAVE $42,50? 


Of the l.flUO numbered seta of the exqiiiaite Watchwx-cl Kiliiian of fVoti, only 
40iictn remain. After Iheue ate sold, ni* more r*n be Biipplied. The ngular 
price is {bT.JjO. Join this chib and you save The coupon below brings vou 

this superb library Free for Inapeetiuii. If natlHfartory send iim 
and pay the balance in twenty iiiiiiitbly liiNtaluieutJt of )|i*.!.00 oueb. 

A Sumptuous Library with Rare Enjoyment for a Lifetime 

Watchweel Edition 

Of Sir Walter Scott’s Complete 

Waverley Novels 

Twanty-five Royal Octavo Volumas, printed on plate paper. Bound In Rich 
Red Buckram, Cover Designs In Colors, titles, etc. In gold, Ollt tops, etc., 
and containing 3,340 beautiful iMuatratlona drawn by 44 artiala 
The superb "Wsicfa* Ml Editioo'* Isos* of those eholee works whirh the owner will point out as 
one of lbs most vsluablr srressloiui br bis Uhrsrr. The volumeu arc 1«H luchn kieg, 7 Inebrs wUle, 
aiMl IH liK-bes thick, amt sru durubty bound as above drucribed. 



EXQUISITE PICTURES SCRUPULOUSLY FAITHFUL TO THE TEXT 

Kever before bare the annea and eharseteri of tbew Novels been no vlvitlly suit exqiiMielv |wir 
Irayeil br tllusinutooa Tbs tlluslrslivae saotrasrrwysloM/Wvtiry fa Mr frxf o/tbs srortes. Kvrry 
borkle. scar.or other detail meetioned le the M»ry Is falthrully shown in ibe picture. The drswlncs 
represent several dllTsreni Myles of art, exbiMdux wreuxth or delkacy of tier’-* -- ---— 

A SPLENDIO WEDDLVO OR BIRTHDAY OIFT 

~r' Tbs WatehwesI ICdllim cswliiutes a mnlchlees girt of rhicance and nrlurlng value, ilneh a work 
win lieclierisbnt and eol-iyed '-■* -- - —■- '--* ' * 

or MnbfUy ^t'uM'i^s nmoinmriiwary orcboiMfieVion' 

“FAR EXCEEDS OUR CLAIMS FOR IT” 

Previous Purchasers Express their Delight and Satisfaction 

W. Im Klawar, Architect, Cbicaxo; “ 1 eonfesa most rheerfuUy that lbs edition fai lu make 
far rxeseds that wbkb 1 expected from your advertiarmsat." 

g. V. WIlsoD. Atlorneyai lAw, CtsarfleM, Pa.: •‘The Watchweel gdliUm Is the finest edition 1 
hiiTc purctir’***"'* i 8 »m.-* *“* 

baa tli€ AMt paper, tbe M tl 1 


■X four edilinn. j luvi 


tkaw, and accuracy of dealxn. and xcnaral nwchantcai innkVup,'tJ(iln^ltluii cs 

I^CORES OF OTHER LETTERg UKB THEAE ] 


on approraj to Lmuav Duxer rrad- 
•rs who atgu and rsiuru the vpeclsl 
coupon oppuslle. Keep and examine 
Uwm for firs daya If ibe books ars 
unsatlafactorr you may notify us. and 
bold them subject to our order If you 
decide la keen Ihia ireosore you may 
par f'Xr n oo the eaay Imdolineai terms 
of fs down when you notify us you 
bare decided to keep It. The balatice 


• PKCIAL ACCEPTANCE POEM. 
WkTCHWEEL EOITIOH OF ECOTl’S WAVERsEY NOVELS. 


FUNK tc VAGNALLS COMPANY. PuHiihcrt, 30 UUyette PU«. NEV YORK 


msBtloo the pubUoalloa vhoB wrtilag 




























A Blind Wanderer 

Didn’t Know That Food Could Reatore Her 


A well known writer lute* Grape-Xot* at a tonic 
when feeling the effects of extra heavy work. She 
write*! ''Grapc-Nol* thould be taken regularly as one 
would a tonic. 1 eat mine cold in the morning with 
hot milk or cream ptiured over it, and it is delicious, 
nourishing and strengthening. 

■* Some lime ago I said to a lady friend who was a 
great sufferer from dyspepsia and has Iieen an invalid 
for live years, and who was a mere skeleton, ’ If 1 had 
only known you sooner you need not have suffered 
all these years-’ She looked at me in surprise and 
asked me what I would have done. ' I should have 
put you on ('itape Nuis Rteakfa-st Food,’ I replied 
quite confidently. * Did you ever hear of it ?* Oh, 
yes she had heard of it. but never tried it aa she had 
never had her attention called to it especially and had 
nol thought it applied to her needs. 

"‘Now,' I Said, Ml you will just set alvint it and 
try Grape-Nuts for a week, three times a day, I wilt 
guarantee yon will ri»e up and call me Messed. 

"She took my advice and followed it faithfully. 
When I saw her about a week taler she looked like a 
different person although she had only gained two 
pounds ill weight, but said she felt so much better and 
stronger, and has greatly improved in health and 
Strength since using the food. ^ 

■* She is getting well and you can imagine her delight 
U onlnundcd. My own experience and that of others 
is sufficient evidence of the scientific value of a fond 
that supplies nourishment to the system and builds up 
the brain and nerve cenieis.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Balilr Creek, Mich. 



SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORV 
MADE INSTANTLY .ACCESSIBLE 

The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 

Compiled by Charles E. Little 

Cpm^Urr 0/ ** Ligktt And 

All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the notable events of universal histoiy from 
earliest times down to the prcdtnt. Each 
ev'ent is brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest. 

ttfn. Thtmn, B. ffW; I /-«•. Am. 

*• A vtTV vahuHc Ml's llie wsmoai 

*ierf watl^rrAncM.'* and lekcUf* 

Si .P.ulr ■■ A iiiort v.hi»W« 

L»t*' s™. t.afit Pr*«. rioih, #10 i Sheep, filt.yO) 
Half MoriKm, fiii;; Full MimK’iU, fill. SwU by 
SubKiipriun. 

Fl'NK fc WAGNALLSCOMPANY, Pvbe., New Vo.k 


I, 

ii 
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Old Bleach Linens 

At “The Linen Store." 

We have just received a large shipment of 
these famous linens— famous the world over 
for their lu.strous finish, elegance of design 
and great durability. 

TOWELS _^Tlie range include* plain Huckaback at 

53.00 a doacn; Fancy Weave* at fifioo to fil$«o 
do*., and plain Muck, with beautiful Damask bor¬ 
der, 56.00 to fijo.oo. ICxpecbilly handsome are 
those at fi27.oo and fijo.oo do*., showing a border 
of fine, Irish, hand-drawn work al»ve the hemstitch. 
TOW ELI NOS by the yard come in *11 the above 
weave* at aac. to fit.ss' 

ART LINENS in all widths, from i6 to $4 inches, at 
tac. to >1.00 yd. These linen* are a!*o very popular 
just now for Khiri waists and neck-wear, a* are also 
the Old Bleach Canvases, in cream, gray and white, 
for skirtings. 

Mail trJttt kavf frrmpt atltntien. 

James AlcCutcheon & Co., 

14 West 23d St., New York. 


THE STANDARD 
Intermediate-School 
DICTIONARY 

Abridged from the Funk & WagnalTa 
Standard Dictionary 

'I'll l$[. the later-ami nmtt perlert k»i»o 1 dkrfonarT In «he 
F-nxli-h lanxuaee. Ii »ive» the gttb«Fai,h)r, BcoaeiKU- 
lim. nM.nmr, and ^jw^Uiay iX.noo wurd. and phraro. 
Ttwre ... *4 lartetuf lllirtlridM.. No other ad.ool'dktion. 
.ry >i>pf.,Klie. iltt* worh to qu.tity or coinpteimeu. Tlw 
<ini|tA h*i b«« fully to meet the loort rrceul|ud cuctluc 


In.plISia to 
Tito Ki 


HEARTILY COMMENDED 

ml. r.lobei-Domocrot; " For Iti aiie t1i 
. and ioctuilve. Tbe dthnnioei art vi 


y UetiMl jFIm^ ^PWl^lphU i “ Ii wHt prove 
a Kolloaa, .Valeorairy 



*iw.crwa. Cover On/|re. Ar/ce#t.OO, Poetpo/a 

FUNK & WAQNALLS CO., Puba.New York 


Raoden o< Tux LiTsaaitv Biainr are aokod to 


o tbe publlewtkNi whes wrtUag U 

























A Weekly Compendium of the (6mtempora.\eou5 Thought of the Worldi 


Vo<. XXIV., No. U. Whole No.424 .}New YorK, Ai’KlL 5 , 1 ^ 2 . 


iPrtot pcf Copy, lOc. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY; 

Rithbone, Keely, tnd Reeret S«ntenccd 451 
The Tbrettened Miners’ Strike . . . 45s 

Estimstes of Cecil Rhodes.453 

Dilemms of Csptsin Christmss . . . 454 

The Army Jsr in Cartoon.454 

Diinldns; and Gambling in New York City 455 

Withdrawal from Cuba. 456 

Western Rosds Willingly Enjoined . . 456 

Boycott Legsl in Mlssonri.457 

" Promotion" of Commissioner Erans 457 
Topics in Brief ..457 


Tbe Modem Novel and Religions Fsitb . 467 
New York’s Rejection of tbe Psssion Plsy 467 
Professor Pearson's New Book . . . 4^ 
Romsn Catholic Chaplains for tbe British 

Navy.469 

Is Hell Presched Enough 469 

la Darwinism on tbe Decline ? . 470 

Tbe "Nameless Epistle" in the New 

Testament ......... 470 


FOREION TOPICS» 


LETTERS AND ART; 

Can Poetry Ever Become Popular 7 . . 458 
Portraits: Editors of Current Period¬ 
icals.—Ill .458 

Tbe Beginnings of Americsn Fiction . 459 
A Plsy by s Romsn Cstboiic Priett . . 459 
Is Tolstoy's "Resurrection " an Immoral 

Book?.. 460 

England's Art Tressnresand tbe " Amer¬ 
ican Peril" . 461 

A Defense of tbe " Ephemeral" in Liter¬ 
ature . ..... 461 

Anatole France's Poetic Drams . . . 463 

Notes. 463 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION; 

A New Theory of Heredity ..... 463 
A Disgusted Investigator ..... 463 
Compressed Bricks of Fnels snd Ores . 464 
Do Fowls Spresd Diphtheria ? . ... 464 

"Tbe Building-Stones of Evolution" . 465 

Wireless Telegraphy and Atmospheric 

Strata. 4^6 

Cheese and Tuberculosis.460 

Damage Done to Trees by Ice . . . . 466 


Abandonment of King Edward's Visit to 

Ireland.471 

Holland's Absorption by Germany . . 471 

General Methuen’s Defeat ..... 47^ 
American Institutions sgsinst German 

Institutions.473 

President Roosevelt snd tbe Boer Envoys 474 
Portraits: Tbe South Afiicsn Delegstes 474 
" Drink Coercion ” in Germsny . . . 474 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE PAY; 

A Pen Ballade from Sousa.475 

The Real Switzerland.475 

The Life of a Flawless Queen .... 475 

Negro Humor by a Negro.475 

Sable Threads in Clotb of Gold , . . 476 
Shall We Do WItbont our Breskfasta ? . 476 


MISCELLANEOUS; 

Books Received.478 

Current Poetry.478 

Personals .480 

More or Less Pungent ...... 481 

Coming Events.483 

Current Events ..483 

Cbess.48$ 


^ FOUR S WRCRALIS COMPANY, PUBIiISHEliS, 30 liAFAYEnE PEACE, (I. Y. 
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THE LITBRARV DtGEST 


Learn (o.Heal 

Withoui Drugs 


The National School 

OF 

Osteopathy 



Newjnglanil Sanitarium 

wmm 



iiwOTTra 

NET YORK CEN-nm-UNB . 






SEE THAT CLIP? 

mvM 


RIGHT-HAND HELPS I 
EVERY DESK 






INVALUABLE TO S 


The Life of St. Paul 
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EDUCATIONAL 



leadYille Theological School 

Founded 1S14. New endowment*. Modem | 
proftremme. Ample equipment. Additional 
feclures by diatinguished specialists. Thorongh 
training tor college graduates. Special pro- 
Tision for others. No doctrinal tests. Send 
(or catalogue to 

Pres, a L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


Ridge 



Music Learning at Home 

PiuM, Organ. Oaltar, VMIa, Bui*, and Mandollo. I 
Kmoory ud Compoatlaa. Our bnokiM Irik how 10 

four niunc ond booklet free, yfr 0/ 

U. 5. COftRBSPONDCNCG SCHOOL OF MU51C. 


LAn6uages%‘1£. 

coari wa 's WETjipD ;*«in||drtyjii.»o i 

a ku IHru™..? » Imuwm. ffc, I 

CU«1|. 0.1.^ IM... IlTl-Mn. fk-. If.rwM (Mal.s BMkk 
A *. Cwdi* tf.4mT rf Uwruefm. (4 iTmU I. - 


Study French at Home 

Euf, rapid and tborouf h coone ; iai pardculara 
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THE BLACK CAT CLUB I UNDER MY OWN ROOF 


By James D. Corrothers 

Studies of darkey society, presenting capdTating bits of negro 
folk lore, stories of ghosts, hoodoes, razor slashings, possum 
hunts, love-making, slavery days etc. Irresistible humor In 
almost every page causes many a hearty laugh over these clever 

Th^ BtmUm DaUff Adr^rtittert TYte BUck Cat Ckb la a aocabla 


By Adelaide L. Roum 

AKt»»r »/•' Tkt Dnm Girls," " W.r/afvr rlt. 

Miss Rouse tells the delightful story Of a bachelor woman, a 
newspaper worker, who, after enduring years of l»arding-house 
misery, satisfies a yearning for her own roof-tree, plans and 
builds an ideal home, tends her garden and finally renews an 
old heart longing. It is a restful, refreshing story, full of the 
home spirit. 

Plirshnrv Eoelr Wv cordially rccomiMnd " Undvr My Own Roed" to 


THE REAL 
LATIN 
QUARTER 

Of Paris 

Racy sketches of the innermost 
life and characters of the famous 
Bohemia of Taris—its grisettes, 
students, models, balls, studios, 
cafes, etc. 

Wkat Artists sad the Press Say 


CAPTAIN JINKS, 
HERO 

By Ernest Crosby 

It b a merciless satire on war and militarism in which the 
paraiid between savagery and soldiery is unerringly drawn. 
It is a biting burlcsqae on the various forms of cheap 
hero-worship. It bolds up to withering scorn every impor¬ 
tant feature of militatism. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME 


York; Tht riosliiy ol die writeriade- 
lishlfiiJIy eussisllvv—e hrijilii, cheviful 
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and healthy lUnas. 
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y Dan Beard. M I. The SfUldalS 

By Rev. Z. Qreiien 

^ beautiful little idyll of sacred 
story about the aandals of Chriat. 
Thr rhastOrtpkin TlmrMi A pretty Ujnad snd nae vatirtly worthy of a 
place la the aenes ol llllle boohe eo well cakelaied to owepy aa Idle luMir. 

II. Tbe Courtship of Sweet Anne Page 

By Ellen V. Talbot 

A brisk, little love story incidental to"The Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor,” full of fun and frolic and telling of the courtahip of Sweet 
Anne I'age by the three lovers; Abraham Slender, tbe gawk 
chosen by her father; Dr, Caius, tbe garlk-scentcd favorite td her 
mother; and “ galbnt Fenton," the choice of her own wilful self. 

^ WjM AIUQttm The^tBctim^luu a tme Eliasbetlien Aevor, sad Ihe 

III. The Transfiguration of Miss Phiiura. 

By Florence Morse Kingsley 

Aulkrr */ “ Tr/vj," •' rrisntrs s/tkr Sss," Ht, 

An entertaining story woven around the New Thought,'* which 
U finding expression in Christian Science, Divine Healing," etc. 
/•kUndAisMs^DnUis nrrHlHg TelrgrmjdH It lea dainty UlUe uery, I 
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TE8M5 OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.-Per ycsr, la edretire, Itoo: four mimtlimon trisl, $■.<»; elnsle 
Ci'piee, lecente. Foreign imetage, $1.40 per yeef. 

RECEIPT nnd credit of perenent l« >huwn In ebnui two weeke by the dele 
on the eddreu label, which incladee the montb named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instrurllonk enneerniog lenewal. diacaotlno- 
ance. or change of addreu ■houl.) I» «eat twe wceha prior to the date 
they are to go into elfecL The exact poit-olDce nddreae to whicb we 
ere directing paper at time of writing mnat alwaya be glria. 

PRESENTATION COPIES—Many rertooc anbaerilie for friendc. intending 
that the paper ahall Hop at Ihe end of the year. If inatrnctlona are 
given to Ihix eSecl. they will receive attention at the proper tune. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RATHBONE, NEELY. AND REEVES SENTENCED. 
X] O regret is expressed in the American newspapers over the 
■s ^ fate of the three men who have been found guilty of de¬ 
frauding the Ciihnn postal department. Estes G. Ratbbone. 
C. F. W. Neely, and W. II. Reeves are sentenced by the Audi- 
uncia court in Havana to ten years' imprisonment each, and to 
pay lines ranging from $35.w>o to fjh.ooo. Their cases are to 
be np]>culcd to the Cuban Supreme Court and application is 
to bo made to the Citlian Government for pardons; but the 
American papers freely express the hope that no jot of relief 
will be given them. Rathhone and Neely were men ef con¬ 
siderable prominence and political influence, the former being 
director-general ef posts in Cuba, and the latter chief of the 
finance division of 
the Cuban Post- 
oflice Department. 
The "pickings" of 
tbe trio are reckoned 
at more than tzso.- 

They"deserve no 
consideration nowin 
the hour of their con¬ 
viction," declares 
tbe Washington 
S/ar, and tbe Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer 
says iliat" there will 
be no sympathy in 
this country" for 
them. So, too, says 
the Chicago Ew- 
ning Post; and the 
Chicago Tribune 
not only thinks the 
punishment "none 

too severe," but says that "it is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will iMiiilirm the verdict without delay and that President 
Palma will be deaf tu pleas for mercy from n-hatever quarter 



they may come." "If the island authorities accede to any re¬ 
quest of ihis sort, they will run counter to the wishes of every 
American who values his country's good name," declares the 
Bnx>klyn iUigie. 

The Hartford Post. 
however,recalls that 
Neely was once an 
editor, and altho it 
believes that " he 
has been landed 
where he bclengs," 
it observes sadly 
that "when editors 
go wrong, it is hard 
to tell who can lie 
trusted." 

Turning now from 
the personal consid¬ 
eration of the trio 
to the political bear¬ 
ings of the convic¬ 
tion, the New Vorl: 

Times declares that 
"nothing could be 
more exemplary or 
of better augury for the future of Cuba," and the Boston Tritn- 
script believes that tbe conviction "will have a most salutary 
effect on our relations with Cuba, and ought not to be without 
beneficent influence on our own politics," '“The island court 
has done itself signal credit and increased general confidence in 
the stability o( the political institntions whicb the people of 
Cuba are about to cstablisb," thinks the New York Tribune, 
and so say the New York Kvening Post, the Brooklyn Timet, 
the Providence Journal, and many other papers. 

Tbe following paragraphs from the Chicago Pecord-Heraict 
seem to expre.ss the general newspaper sentiment; 

"They deserve no sympathy, their crime was of tbe sort which 
calls for exemplary punishment. When they went to Cuba, it 
was to fill positions of exceptional responsibility and trust. Tbe 
United Elates was on trial before the world for the administra¬ 
tion of a foreign government. It was iwculiarly sensitive to the 
charge of corruption whicb is often urged against it in foreign 
countries because of the bad repute of our municipal politics end 
of tbe spoils system in our civil service. Tlierefore every Amer¬ 
ican who was sent to Cuba in an official capacity should have 
fell inspired to do his very best. 

"But Ratbbone and Neely in particular went at tlieir business 
from tbe first like reckless and shameless (reclxiotcrs. 1'liey 
Uxred far beyond their means, and were soon stealing money out¬ 
right, trafficking in stamps, falsifying accounts, and overcharg¬ 
ing in their bills. Nccty, w'ho was the greatest rogue of tile lot, 
also let himself boodle contracts. Apparently be dccoivcil him¬ 
self into believing that the low ideal of llte carpet-bagger was 
to become a fixed ideal of the expansion of the country. He 
calculated on the continued support of the influential partizans 
who bad scenrod his appointment, and found it difficult to com¬ 
prehend his position when ho was called on later to answer for 
bis crimes. 

"The case was so bad on every account that tile insinuation of 
Thompson, the cx-po.stmastcr of Havana, that this rascally ad¬ 
venturer and his confederates have not l>een treated fairly de¬ 
serves no serious attention. It is a fatuous appeal to national 
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prejudices which can not palliate the conduct of the prisoners or 
offset the indisputable evidence furnished by such men as 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow. The Cuban court 
was aone too severe, but might have iacreased its sentence of 
ten years' imprisonment aad heavy fines without hurtiag Amer¬ 
ican susceptibilities." 


THE THREATENED MINERS’ STRIKE. 
'T'llE loss of wages that a strike would inflict on the miners, 
^ the lossof profits that it would inflict on the operators, and 
the increased price of coal that it would inflict ou the public lead 
the newspapers to urge both sides in the controversy to come to 
reasoaable terms. Newspaper sympathy does not seem to be so 
stroagly with the mca as it was two years ago, but at letfst as 
much is [manifested for them as for the operators. '■ So far as 
the surface facts go," says the New York World, "the operators 
are in a poor position to refuse a reasoaable compromise; the 
miners have an apparent moral right to expect concessions, since 
the last advance of to cents a ton to them was made the exense 
for cxactiag from 50 to 75 ceats a ton more from the oonsnmcr.'* 
The grievances of the miners are set forth as follows in Tht 
Uniltd Mine Workers' Journal (ladianapolis) : 

“The anthracite operators have posted notices stating that 
they will continue the agreement and pay the prices established 
on October 39, 1900, un¬ 
til April I, 1903, subject 
to a change on sixty 
days* notice. Unless 
common report is a com¬ 
mon liar, there is not a 
single article in that 
agreement which has not 
been repeatedly violated 
by the bosses and super¬ 
intendents. The alleged 
prices are subject to the 
whim of the pit boss. 
The prices paid for the 
same work are not uni¬ 
form in the same mine. 
There are as many 
schedules for mining as 
mines, and almost as 
many prices for labor as 
laboring men. There is 
an incongruity that 
would be ludicrous if it 
were aot a tragedy. The 
scale as first established 
was fairly uniform, but 
the bosses have cut aad 
hacked it until there is 
bat little resemblance to 
the original. The opera¬ 
tors may not know this, 
so it is their duty to 
meet the representatives 
of the miners and learn 
these facta. They think 
to make strategy do dat y 
for equity. They at¬ 
tempt to make the public 
believe that they are 
willing to continue an 
wiu. IT puu. TiiKM SAPKi.v ouTt equitable agreement and 
-Tht muitipkio Kortk AmerKom. thus put the miners in 
a false (lositiott. If the 
operators' agents had lived fairly up to the agreement, thea their 
position would bo correct They must kaow their position is 
wrong, or they would not hide bebiad iin impersonal notice and 
refuse to meet the accredited agents of their employees. The 
great peaceful lessons taaght by the operators meeting their em¬ 
ployees at Indianapolis, Terre Haute. Peoria. Ucs Moiaes. Co¬ 
lumbus, Pittsburg, and Saginaw are lost on them. Like the 


Bourbon, they are serene in their ignoring the demands of com¬ 
mon sense and justice. But be it remembered that there is no 
Bourboa occupying a throne in Europe at present. The anthra¬ 
cite operators are intoxicated with greed and deaf to the appeals 
of reason and justice. They add an uacertainty to their pro¬ 
posed agreement by a vague allusion to a sixty-day notice. They 
unwittingly, perhaps, give the impression that they intend to 
abrogate that agreement and take snap jndgment at an oppor¬ 
tune time. They have given hostages to doubt. They have not 
doae the thing ia the right way. They make it appear as if they 
bad thrown down the gantlet and issued a challenge to organ¬ 
ized labor in that uotice. They do not seem to act as if their 
iateations are pacific, and they adopt meaas which seem defiant 
in the extreme. They have made the terms such that an accep¬ 
tance of them will appear humiliating. They have used the 
method which will m^e the efforts of the conservatives seem 



Uncle Hark ; *lt I kia JIU alt these two ter gatn* together. I'll give the 
bore the race of their live*.* ~Tkt Mmueopotu Jettrnal. 

cowardly. The cool-headed, peaceful officials of the miners' 
naion are placed at a disadvantage, and their efforts jeopardized 
by that ill-timed and mischievous notice. It is a potent weapon 
in the hands of the frothy hothead. They have filled the path¬ 
way to a peaceful solution with thorns. They did not adopt the 
methods of men anxious for peace or seeking for justice, and if 
there shall come a clash it will be due to no other fact than the 
unwise course of the operators themselves, and if that clash does 
come these arrogaat operators will be bnmiliated ia a manner 
they and their foolish advisers do not reckon with. The Consti¬ 
tution is yet in full force in Penasylvaaia." 

The National Civic Federation, ia its efforts to end the strike, 
ia attracting about as much notice as the miners and operators. 

The Brooklyn Eagle says of the Federation: 

" Looked upon in advance as a scheme of dreamers aad ideal¬ 
ists. it was able to enlist such a very practical man as Mark 
Haana, along with Bishop Potter as the representative of the 
church, eminent capitalists and labor leaders, aad notable theo¬ 
rists in political economy. The Civic Federation has already 
done good work in the avoidance of strikes, and it served use¬ 
fully in the recent settlement between the freight-handlers and 
the railroads in Boston, altho it was the power and stancliness of 
Governor Crane which brought that trouble to an end. The Civic ' 
Federation ex|)ects to prevent this impending coal strike. The 
man through whose agency it hopes to accomplish that work is 
Senator Haaua, who has been cartooned from oae ead of the 
country to the other as the enemy of labor. In fact. Senator 
Hanna has controlled large mines and an extensive shipping 
business, without having serious trouble with his mea. When 
there have been differences they were adjusted in advance, aad 
no one questions either the genuiacness of the efforts Senator 
Hanna put forth, through this federation, to bring about a better . 
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Itctwcen employers And men, his (tionnrglt-under* 
s(du(lln2'of tli« situation, from the employers' side, or the extent 
of bis influence when be chooses to put it forth, If the neg^tia* 
tion* are enrried through successfully it will mean to the pr«is- 
perity of the country more than the discovery of a new gold or 
eop]>er field would. Strikes might easily cost u» more in our 
race for commercial supremacy than the advantiigo which onr 
high development of labofsaving machinery gives to us. The 
great factors of onr cheap production are onr machinery and the 
fact that our workmen produce more goods for a dollar of tlieir 
high wages than the foreign workmvi) do for the same sum, 
which abroail commands double or more than double of the la* 
borer's time. Unless our high*class workmen are kept at work 
they arc of no profit to us. The strike is a vital commercial 
question as well ns a problem in sociology and morals. The 
Civic Federation is the most ]>mmisiiig of tlic many schemes 
which have been tried for lessening the friction which breeds 
strikes. Its success in the present negotiations will affect the 
whole field of industry.” 


ESTIMATES OF CECIL RHODES. 

I T Is generally .oinceded by the .American papers that Cecil 
Khodcs was a great man ; and many of them agree with the 
Denver Times in considering him "the greatest Englishman of 
his generation.” But few, if any, call him a g<H>d man, " Pew 
men in this ago have done more mischief.” declares the Phila* 
Ae\xth\a. Letiger, and the Chicago says; "Mr. Rhodes's 

chief title to an infamy of fame is that lie precitiltnted a cruel, 
waiting war upon his own people and the innocent people of in¬ 
dependent republics. He did so for no better reason than to dis¬ 
possess the Boers of tlicir country and pi operiy for the benefit of 
}>eople who were entitled to neither.” This charge is disputed, 
however, by others who l>clicvo thnt if Mr. Rhodes had had a 
free hand in South Africa, he could have avoided the war and 
gained practically the same results by diplomacy. W. T. Stead, 
' in a despatch to the New York American and Journal, says 
that Secretary Chamberlain was to blame for the blundering way 
in which the Jameson raid in iScjO came to grief. “Mr. Rhodes, 
nnhampered by Mr. Chamberlain," bo says, "wonld never have 
made sneh a fiasco.” Mr. Howard Hensnian. in his new lx>i>k on 



CROOT SCHWK, UK. snoiiv.ss Hour sixn CArt rows. 


Mr. Rhodes, show* tlint Rhodes hud made it plain to all South 
Afric.t that Mr. Kruger was blocking the path ot progress and 
prosperity. The Cape Dutch and a large party In the Boer re¬ 
publics were coming to see that Rhodes, and not Kruger, was the 
best friend of the country, when the raid overturned the work of 
years and set the two races in niiqucnvhnblo hostility to eacli 
other, Rhodes was vunsidcred the instigator of the raid, and 
that ended his popularity anil political usefulness. He came 
into prominen*-'® again briefly during the siege of Kimberley, but 


has been little heard of since. “If tire war had been avoided." 
say* the San Francisco Post, “Rhodes winild have been the 
greatest man in the empire." Now. when negotiations for peace 
seem almut to begin in the region where the British have lost 
-over H,«x>mvn hy 
dentil and ovcrfii,- 
ooo by disenso, and 
the Boer* an nii- 
countod numbcr.ono 
of the two men who 
made South Africa 
a dueling-ground be¬ 
tween the forces of 
progres* and con¬ 
servatism is living 
in Holland in the re¬ 
tirement of age, ami 
the other has paid 
the debt of nature at 
forty-nine. 

Not Hostile to tbe 
Boer*.—"Men have 
lately seemed to 
think of Cecil 
Rhodes chiefly as aii 
aggressor against 
tho two Boer states. 

Ho was not. Ho playcit f»r vastly larger stake*, and won tiicni. 
Hi* march of empire strode past their petty borders, almost 
careless of tlicir fate. Indeed, lie wa* in most of his career 
the champion of the Afrikanders. It was by virtue of Afri¬ 
kander or Boer supiKirt that ho became Prime Minister of Capo 
Colony. Ho commumicd the confidence and the cordial folluw* 
ing of the Dutch and French races there. And when critic* in 
Great Britain complained that ho was acting too independently, 
and that under bim iiouth Africa was becoming too largely au¬ 
tonomous, ho bluntly rciiiiiideil them tli.at that wa* the sort of 
talk which generntion* before had led to Hunker Hill and York- 
town. He was loyal to the empire. The Cape was loyal to the 
empire. But he told Great Britain frankly that the only wny to 
preserve such loyalty unimpaired was through letting the Capo 
govern itself within ini|)erial limits. Otherwise, the 'Uniteil 
States of South Africa ' wo* a name which he could easily team. 
It is quite within bounds of credence timt had he remained in 
|x>wcr, and bad not lesser men meddled with mischievous mar- 
plotry, concord would have prevailed between the race* in .South 
Africa, and the woe* tind losses of disastrous warfare would never 
have been suffered ."—The \ew Tribune. 

The Rhodes and Kruger Codes of Morality.—“ Mr. Rhodes'* 
method* were not worse,and prultably they were better, than 
those of most adventurous spirits who have extended the limit* 
of civilixation. They were certainly not worse than the mean* 
by which Mr. Kruger attcinptcrl to cstnldish Dutch power nortli- 
wost and southeast. Kruger's purposes wero less favorable 
than Rhodes's to the general welfare, for he planned barrier.* to 
trade and settlenieiit a* a mean* of sustaining lii* policy of polit¬ 
ical isolation. Mrs. Schreiner has accused Rhodes and his Char¬ 
tered Company of every imaginable cruelly to the blacks. But. 
on the whole, the English treatment of the black* ha* l>ecti bet¬ 
ter than that of the Dutch, Khodcs made all his territoriai acqui¬ 
sition under color of concessions from native kings: there is 
plenty of testimony to rebut that of Mrs, .Schreiner ; Rhode* cer¬ 
tainly tried to kce]> liquor from the blacks and prohibited flog¬ 
ging them in tho territory of tho Chartered Company; he gener¬ 
ally had tlie black* oa hi* side a* against the Dutch, and tic 
settled the M.'itahcle iiisnrrection in l^)y by going unarmed 
among tlicm and inducing them to leave the ‘ war-path.‘ Hi* 
personal influence over white men wa* Najinleonic. if nothing 
else about him were, and he seems to have had nearly equal fa¬ 
cility in influoncing the blacks. Mr. Rhodes accom]>li.slicd great 
thing* in extending British jMiwcrln Afric.a. and j>rove<l a seri¬ 
ous obstacle to German aggressions in that part of tho world."— 
The Seu< r</» * Journal ,J Comnierte, 

The Capital Blunder of His Life.—"Yet this twcnticth-ccn- 
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tury Cortez and Pizarro, who was compelled by the spirit of his 
age to employ money where bis progenitors used force, made the 
capital blunder of bis life right at the end of bis career. He 
thought money was the controlling factor in national affains. He 
never drcHiiied that there was such a tiling iis a love of country 
which would resist the blandishments of wealth and the menaces 
of foice. England, he told Sieyiie, the head of the Orange Fiee 
State, could buy out the two little Boer republics a thousand 
times over. The Boers, lie told Chamberlain, would not fight 
when they saw the overwliciniing armies which England would 
raise to go against them. If there was any such word as patri¬ 
otism in his vocabulary it must have bad some sncli a definition 
as Dr. Johnson gave it. 'the lust refuge of a scoundrel.’ This 
niau who planned his Cape to Cairo railroad, a considerable part 
of which bos actually been built, this bnodler with an imagina¬ 
tion. this statesman who ‘thought in coutinents.' could not con¬ 
ceive of a people who preferred their own crude society with in- 
de|i«ndence to the social development and the roaicrial pros|ierity 
which British annexation woulil bring, and who would fight to 
the death for this sentiment against the world's greatest nation. 
Rhodes extendtal the sway of the British empire over hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of the Dark Continent, but be was 
baffled at last by tlio love of nationality and liberty of a people 
whom, in the height of bis power, lie despised as barbarians 
scarcely a remove above the natives of the Africa in which they 
lived."— 7 >r Lorn's GMe-Dtmotrat, 

DILEMMA OF CAPTAIN CHRISTMAS. 

NTEREST is being manifested in a Danish officer who can 
not get people to believe that, be is as big a rascal as be pre¬ 
tends to be. Not a |>aper in the country seems really to believe 
Captain Christmas's report to Ills home Government that he 
spent half a million dollars influencing members of Congress and 
others to favor tlic purchase of the Danish West Indies. Con¬ 
gressman Kicliardson says lie has secured a copy of tlie cap¬ 
tain's report, and be has induced the House to start an investi¬ 
gation, but the newspapers do not think it will amount to 
anything. Captain Christmas may have sjielit $soo,ooo, or any 
other sum. they say, but they express the o|iinion that it went 
into the {HX'kets of ''gold.brick ” lobbyists, who represented to the 


captain with the cheerful name that the speeches and votes were 
direct results of Hie transfer of his coin. It seems that the cap. 
tain is now in the Danish capital trying to get the Government 
to repay him for his expensive lobbying, but it is reported that 
his prospects of getting his money back are poor. Inasmuch as 
the Etorj* has gained such prominence, however, many of the 
papers think that an investigation should be made. 

The aliegationsof the captain are "flimsy enough," thinks the 
Buffalo AVu’r. and the Springfield litpublitan declares that they 
"have the marks of a colossal fabrication." “If the Danish Gov¬ 
ernment pai'teil with half a million of its good money in the man. 
ncr suggested,” says tbo Hartford Courant. "Copenhagen must 
be a most unsophisticated capiul." The Hartford Post says: 
“Captain Christmas is, by bis own confession, a rascal, and in 
all probability there is no tmtb in the intimation that Congress- 
men were bribed. ... It looks as if Captain Christmas bad been 
trying to bunco the Danish Government. We don't believe be 
will bunco the American Congress." "The chances are a hun¬ 
dred to one," observes the New York American and Journal, 
"that Christmas is a liar who was on the lookout fur a rake-off; 
but if so be lied to a government with which we are in negotia¬ 
tion for its islands, and the honor of the United States demands 
that his story shtdl be sifted to the bottom." Says the New York 
Tribune; 

"It may be that this alleged 'secret report' is authentic. It is 
not impossible that somebody has been trying to ‘bunco* tbe 
Danish Government. If that Government did send an unoffi¬ 
cial agent here to promote the sale, it may be that tbe agent, de¬ 
siring a large commission, felt it necessary to turn in au account 
of large expenditures to bribe Congressmen. Possibly tbe Da¬ 
nish ministry accepted bis statements and made tbe promise of a 
commission to be used fur that purpose. If so, it has probably 
done nothing but promise some of its own unscrupulons agents 
an exorbitant payment for unnecessary work. There was never 
any need for such bribery as is charged, or indeed forsneha 
mission as Captain Christmas is alleged to have undertaken. . . . 
Why the Danish Government, when it was standing out for a 
larger price and making one difficulty after unotlier, should have 
thought it necewary to bribe tbe United States to buy wbat its 
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officials were eagerijr trying to purchase is a mystery. Wo very 
much douht its ever having made such an agreement, tlio some 
adventurer trying to magnify bis own services may have repre* 
sented the necessity for bribery and its claim to compensation 

"It will be well to have this ghost laid, and Mr. Richardson's 
committee should probe the whole subject, if for no other reason 
than to disabuse the minds of Europeans who may believe that 
American politicians and newspapers were bought up by Christ¬ 
mas. The chances are that the whole thing is a hoax on some¬ 
body. If the Danish ministry ever did incur any obligations to 
Christmas on account of the sale it was in all probability victim¬ 
ised by its Own patriotic agent. We may do a frendly turn to 
Denmark by hunting the facts and enabling it to save its money. 
It is a little surprising, however, that Mr. Richardson should 
have been so slow in getting hold of this matter. It is not new, 
yet we should hate to think it was sprung now as part of a de¬ 
spairing effort to prevent the ratification of the annexation treaty 
by Denmark." 


DRINKING AND GAMBLING IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

EOPLB who have been looking for some striking and visible 
change in the administration of affairs in New York City 
since the ousting of Tammany are beginning to ask when the 
transformation is to begin. Defenders of the administration re¬ 
ply that the new rulers can not be expected to get the disabled 
city machinery into running order in three months, and ask that 
jndgpnent be deferred. The chief point of interest in the popu¬ 
lar disenssion is the Sunday saloon. "Watchers who have been 
on the lookout for the long prophesied 'dry Sunday' have post¬ 
poned their hopes," remarks the New York Timrs (Iiid.), and the 
New York World (Ind.) observes that "the metropolitan Sunday 
never is but is always to be dry." "If Deveryism does not go," 
mlds Tk* World, "the reform city administration will have 
failed at the vital point." Says the Chicago Ckroniclt (Dem.) : 
"The great 'fusion ‘ victory over Tammany in New York at the 
mnnicipal election last fall docs not seem to have made any spe¬ 
cial change in the pnblic morals or manners of the city. The 
same practises and methods which were cliarged to Tammany 
misrule continue to flonrish as much as ever. . , . When New 
York escaped from Tammany to 'reform ' control, it jumped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire," 

The Sunday saloon sitnation is pictured as follows in the New 
York Tribune (Rep.) for Monday moining, March S4: 

"The town was open yesterday. Not tentatively, not theoreti¬ 
cally. but actnally, Irinmphantly. o|icii. The sacred concert 
pealed forth its healing notes to the accoiiipaniracnt of clinking 
glasses. At the doorway of the Bowery cimcert balls was seen 
the old familiar face of the ' barker,' and the well-known strident 
notes of his invitation. ‘Walk right inside; select and refined 
family entertainment now going on,'.wa.s heard in the land 
again. There were no screens to hide the iwople basking behind 
the family entrance. As the water comes down froht Loclorc, so 
the beer flowed over the bar and gladdened the heart of the bib¬ 
ulous citizen. 

“It may have been that springtime touched the heart of the 
guardians of pnblic virtue with its genial glow; it may have 
l^en that even policemen were thirsty yesterday, fur not a few 
were seen drinking their beer without any saving sandwich. 
But be that as it may, nut since reform first occupied City Hall 
and sent forth its edicts of strenuous morality has there been 
such a free-and-easy town. The same conditions prevailed all 
over the city. The weary and sun-piirchctl citizen had no need 
to use judgment in the choice of his drinking-place. To one and 
all, stranger and habitni alike, the halls of the s.tloon were open 
wide. The soda-fonntains. which had been stocked in the pros- 
pect of a bnsy day, were idle. Their proprietors were loud in 
their denunciations of the ojien door, but silently and swiftly the 
thirsty sped to the family entrance. 'East Side, West Side, all 
aronnd the town' there was an absence of restraint or even of 
the anxiety which has characterized other Sundays under the 


present regime. Neighbors who for Sundays have nut dared to 
drink togetlicr hobnobbed over their glasses and discussed the 
lyric cry in the first robin's song yesterday." 

The newspaper stories of the large losses of Reginald Vander¬ 
bilt in a palatial gambling-honse up-town have drawn attention 
also to the gambling sitnation in the city. The New York Her- 
aid makes the following report on this point: 

"It required only the sensational play that was made at Can¬ 
field's 'Saratoga Club' by the youngest son of one of the wealth- 
est American families to emphasize the fact that New York is 
to-day as wide open to the gamblers as it was under the late 
Tammany administration. The only difference is that the 
' penny robbers' have not been able to do business as tbey did 

"During tile last election it w.-is often said by the present dis¬ 
trict attorney and others that the gambling-Itonscs conid not 
remain open without the consent of the police. It was always 
added tliat police protection is never given, but is often for sale. 
In recent interviews the district attorney and I’olice Commis¬ 
sioner Partridge have admitted that they know that the gambling- 
houses are still open, bnt they assert that they have not yet ob- 
taiued evidence sufficient to warrant summary action. 

" Frank Moss, counsel to the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, has pnblicly declared that the spirit of Deveryism still 
exists to protect the gamblers from the law. These are evi¬ 
dences that some action is contemplated by tbe men who were 
the terror of lawbreakers last year. In the mean time the men 
who are managing the scores of open gambling-houses in New 
York are convinced that tbey arc as safe as they were when tbey 
were guarded by the Tarn in any tiger. 

"Pnim the Battery to the Bronx gambling-houses and pool¬ 
rooms are wide open, and play is even higher than it was when 
the Tammany Hall were setting the pace by wagering 

vast sums at tbe faro-tafale and on the thoronghbreds. All along 
Broadway runners are stationed to persuade players that it is 
perfectly safe in the gaming resorts, and that they can risk their 
money without fear of jiolice interrn|>tion. A few precantiuns 
that were unknown Inst year have been taken in the form of iron 
bars for windows and extra bars to doors. These are not in¬ 
tended for the purpose of keeping raiders ont, as the gamblers 
well know that a raid honestly and earnestly condneted would 
result in their bolts and bars being burst like so many threads 
and in no longer time than it takes to push through a paper par¬ 
tition, Bnt the show of steel give's patrons a feeling of security, 
and results in visits that would not be mode if the pld-time care¬ 
less methods were employed." 

In reply to these charges. District Attorney Jerome intimates 
that the'police fdfee is not ye* up to tbe-standard of honesty and 
efficiency to which Police Commissioner Partridge hopes to 
bring it. He says, in a newsi)ai>er interview: 

"Tbe police seem to think that Commissioner Partridge is an 
'easy mark.* He is far from being an easy mark. They will 
find he is just the reverse. It is impossible to accomidish the 
change of heart songht in a day. Give ns time. Commissioner 
Partridge is a thoroughly capable and bonest man. The rea.«on 
he is thought to lie an 'easy mark ' is becanse he dties not trans¬ 
fer the captains about as was done by other commissioners. His 
attitude in this respect meets with my hearty approval. If 
wholesale transfers were made, the opportunity of getting evi¬ 
dence against the captains for failing to do their dnty would not 
be as good as under present conditions. By changing them from 
one precinct to another, they could say that they bad not time 
to get acquaintetl with a new place before being shifted to some 
other place. An order from the captain, as almost everybody 
knows, would result in a strirt enforcement of the excise law. 

"I am not striving to have 'dry Sundays,' hut to make the po¬ 
lice do their duty. When six or seven captains are broken for not 
doing wlmt they shonid do, I tell you tbe other captains will 
quickly see that tbe laws are enforced. I think you will find 
after I have been in office six months a groat change for tbe bet¬ 
ter in the |>nlice department. Even if niy efforts to help bring 
about this desired change weie not snccessful in that time. I 
would not cease to strive to obtain tbe end which is being songht 
for. I'm no quitter." 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM CUBA. 

HERE appears no disposition in the American press to 
criticize the decision of the Administration to turn Cuba 
over to home rule on May ao. Nor does there seem to be, even 
among the roost persistent critics of the expansion policy, mnch 
tendency to infer any but good motives from the steps that have 
marked our military occupation of the island. President-elect 
Palma says, in a newspaper interview: 

"The Government of the United States has shown a most 
beautiful example of good faith in dealing with a weak Govern¬ 
ment which it undertook to rescue from its oppressors. Some 
countries would have sought some pretext for selfish gain in un¬ 
dertaking a work of this character and taken advantage of some 
technicality for their own aggrandizement, but the contrary 
spirit has been manifested by the United States, and it has given 
to the world an evidence of good-will seldom found. The people 
of the United States have remeroliered their own Declaration of 
Indeiiendence and have fuliillcd a duty to mankind." 

This is taken by many journals as a good oppportunity to re¬ 
view the good deeds done in Cuba by the American officials. 
Says the Chicago Tribunt, fur example: 

"The military occupation has been marked by the performance 
of definite services to the Cuban people. The army has not been 
engaged simply in bolding the i.slund down. It has been doing 
much more than that. It has, of course, established peace and 
security from one end of the country to the other. This in itself 
is an achievement of which the United States may well be proud. 
Cuba is now for the first time in many years devoting Itself to 
agriculture rather than to bnshwhacking. 

"It is in two other matters, however, that the American ad¬ 
ministration partlcuhirly deserves credit. The sanitary condi¬ 
tion of the island has' been greatly Improved and a system of 
public education has been instituted. In 1901 the death-rate in 
Havana was about one-half of the average for the previous thirty 
years. This result was accomplished, not only by the introduc¬ 
tion of better means of disposing of garbage and sewage, but by 
the measures tokeu to exterminate the mosquitoes that had been 
carrying about the germs of yellow fever. Yellow fever has at 
last been conquered. It has been conquered only by the sacri¬ 
fice of the lives of several investigators. However, it is now 
gone for good if the policy of the present government is main¬ 
tained by its successor. 

“Its physical well-b»ing, therefore. Cuba owes to the War De¬ 
partment. It owes to the same body of men its system of public 
schools. When General Wood took charge of the island he found 
that over sixty per crent. of its inhabitants were illiterate. He 
immediately set to work to effect a change. What he has done 
is too well known to need retietition, The Cuban children are 
now learning how to road and write. 

"It is no wonder, then, that Sefior Palma said in a recent inter¬ 
view: ‘I have complete confidence in the good faith and gener¬ 
osity of the American people.’ The American people have de¬ 
served this confidence. They have perhaps done more for Culnt 
than any other nation has ever been able to do for any depen¬ 
dency In a similar length of lime. As far as Cuba is concerned 
the War Department has managed not only to avoid scantlnl and 
to get away with clean skirts: it has achieved a notable success 
ill efficient, aggressive, administrative work. All tli.-it it has to 
do now is to pack up its fiag, its typewriters, and its card cata¬ 
logs and come home. Its protdgi is about to undertake to 
manage its own affairs. 

"So closes this incident, or at least a phase of it. On the aoth 
of month after next the tieopte of the United States will say to 
the War Department; Thanks; and to the Cuban republic: 
Good luck. Then will begin a new experiment." 

Annexation doe.s not seem to bo contemplated by the great 
majority of tlie American press. A few papers, however, look 
forward to it as a future probability. The St. Louis GMe-Otm- 
ofntt, for instance, s.-rys: 

"Cuba Is a wnrrl of the United States, and the people of Cuba, 
of tlio United States, and of the w'ltrld know thi.s. On some parts 
of the soil of Cuba the stars and stripes will remain flying after 


the formal transfer of sovereignty is made to the Cuban Govern¬ 
ment next May, June, or whenever else the transfer takes place. 
The military and naval stations will be occupied by the Uniied 
States from tlie beginning of the existence of the Cuban repub¬ 
lic. The American flag will remain np in Cuba after Cuba theo¬ 
retically takes its place among the family of nations. Even this 
technical Independence will be comparatively short, for both the 
Cuban people and the people of the United States want annexa¬ 
tion, and know that it will come at an early day. Physically, 
Cuba is part of the territory of the United StaUs, and was so- 
recognized by Jefferson long before Florida became formally an¬ 
nexed to this country. Every American statesman of any con¬ 
sequence since Jefferson’s time has looked upon Cuba as an ulti¬ 
mate acquisition of the United States. The ceremonies wbicb 
will be gone through with in Havana and other parts of Cuba ia 
May or June next when the American flag will constructively be 
pulled down and the Cuban flag bo tecbnicatly run up will be In¬ 
teresting and impres.sive on the surface of things, but the person 
who looks back of this stage-play and grasps the vital forces of 
political evolution which ore at work on the American continent 
wilt see that all this acting is merely the prelude to the eventa 
which will raise the Stars and Stripes alt over the island again, 
and which will keep it floating there forever." 


WESTERN ROADS WILLINGLY ENJOINED. 

A fter complaining for years, in reports to Congress, of in¬ 
ability to euforce its mandates upon offending railroads, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, so the newspapers note, 
discovered last week that It could enforce the interstate com¬ 
merce law by obtaining injunctions from the courts, and discov¬ 
ered, further, that the railroads "came down" promptly, and 
submitted to the injunctions without even a show of fight. 
Judge Groascup, in Chicago, remarked, in granting rtie injunc¬ 
tion, that "the interstate commerce act has hitherto been ineffec¬ 
tively executed, but the taking of such ix>wcr by the courts as 
this injunction implies might turn out to be the vitalizing of the 
act." By the two injunctions issued by Judge Grosscup in Chicago 
and Judge Phillips in Kansas City, fourteen roads are restrained 
from carrying goods lit any greater or le.ss rate than the pub¬ 
lished schedule, and from-payiiig rebates or making other con¬ 
cessions to favored shippers. The railroads did not contest the 
Issuance of the injunctions, merely reserving the right to move 
later to dissolve them. One of the attorneys for the roads is 
quoted as declaring it not improbable that the roads will allow 
the orders to stand without any future motion to have them dis¬ 
solved. He said ; "We may find the enforcement of this law sn 
beneficial that we will not care to have tiie restraining orders set 
aside." 

It will be the small rood, not the large one, that will be hard¬ 
est hit by this action, declares "one of the leading trunk-line 
officials," who is quoted in the New York Journal of Commet($, 
He says; 

"This action in the West undoubicdly marks an era in railroad 
affairs in this countr)*. Five years ago it would have been the 
source of widespread disaster. To-day Its influence is quite ns 
important, and 1 am very frank to say that the only reason dis¬ 
aster is not apt to follow is the interliolding of securities of the 
various large systems of railroads by associated capital. The 
effect of the injunction is to compel absolute and unequivocal 
mninteuance of such rates which have been approved by the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission, Five years ago such an injunc¬ 
tion would have resultcil in an immediate and open cut in their 
tariffs by the weaker lines of fully 5 cents east-lMiuud from Clii- 
cago and 3 cents from Missouri River points. 'I'o-day it is only 
the community of ownership which prevents such a cut immedi¬ 
ately. but tlie incentive still is there and the necessity is there; 
and it is safe to presume that the deliberate way in which the 
iiijuiicliun has Ijeen received is meiely an indication of the fact 
that the new condition will be met after a careful discussion of 
coiist-qiicnces. 

’”fhe injunction means that any employee cutting tariffs will 
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be punished for coutcinpt of court. It seems quite fair to pre¬ 
sume that there will bo no cutting by the lines already enjoined, 
«nd that these lines will in turn see to it that other lines will do 
no cutting either. Now then, I should like to know bow the 
weaker lines—the lines tliat usually are tacitly allowed a differ- 
eniial—are going to get any business at all. They certainly can 
nut attract business by quicker deliveries or more convenient de¬ 
liveries, or in any other way except by transporting the goods at 
a lower rate than the stronger lines, for tite reason that the latter 
have obtained their strength and commanding position very 
largely by their up-to-date facilities and their promptness of de¬ 
spatch. I think I am not overstating the matter when I say that 
railroad men are convinced that a most unfortunate condition of 
affairs has been created. The weaker lines have got to get busi¬ 
ness. The only way they can now get it is to bid openly for that 
business by filing reduced tariffs. The stronger lines can not 
and will not allow open tariffs to be filed naming lower rates 
than their own. and It will certainly be Interesting to see what 
method of clearing the situation can be devised. It can not be 
met by any pooling arrangement because the Supreme Court has 
declared that such arrangements are in restraint of trade and in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust act. It can not be met by 
any ap|>eal to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the reason 
that tile interstate commerce act practically deprives the commis¬ 
sioners of any power to modify the impracticable provisions of 
the act. The railroods have been driven into consolidation by 
the interstate commerce act. on the one hand, forcing them to do 
certain things which the Sherman anti-trust law. on the other 
hand, declares illegal.'* 

The Chicago Kecortt-Ilerald and Ex/rning Post arc non-com¬ 
mittal in their comment. The Journal of Commerie, just quoted, 
says editorially; 

“When the railway companies, eight years ago, obtained from 
the courts injunctions to prevent their employees from striking, or 
from performing actions in aid of their strikes, the novelty of 
the procedure nttracted universal attention. The courts very 
generally granted the injunctions, tho many good lawyers have 
deprecated this method of procedure. The labor organisations 
were naturally very indignant at n process by which a striker 
could be taken summarily before-a judge and. without trial by 
jury, be sent to prison for six month.s for contempt of court, in¬ 
stead of being indicted, released on bail, and tried at his con¬ 
venience before a jury for tho act complained of. Court after 
court, however, has sanctioned the injunction process, and the 
labor troubles of last summer were particularly productive of in¬ 
junctions against strikes and nil the nielhoils employed to make 
strikes effective, and one jmlge went so far as to enjoin strikers 
against any methorl of trying to persuade others to strike, oven 
by private conversation and the distribution of literature. 

* The,Interstate Commerce Commission bus turned the tables 
on the railway companies by getting them enjoined from violating 
the interstate commerce .act, the ordinary method of prosecuting 
them for violations' having led to very meager results." 


Boycott Legal In Missouri.—The recent decision of tho 
supreme court of Mis.souri. that any man or nuiiilier of men could 
legally issue an appeal or circular urging uivon cttiicns generally 
the peaceable boycotting of a given person or corporation, is at¬ 
tracting some attention. The Chicago Post says; 

"If poaceiible boj'cotting were criminal under any circum¬ 
stances, a circular advising and urging boycotting would obvi¬ 
ously be an invitation to commit crime. Would ibe supreme 
court of Missouri, in the name of free speech, uphold the right to 
scatter circulars advocating force and intimidation? Would it 
hesitate to enjoin the publication of such circulars? Its decision, 
closely analyzed, implies the legality of peaceable boycotting. 
If so. it marks a new departure.” 

The decision was the result of an injunction to prohibit the 
publication of a circular calling upon the people of St. I>ouis to 
withhold their patronage from a certain firm. This clrcuhar was 
issued by a committee appointed by two or three unions of St. 
Lonis. The court decided that the lalior-unions could not be re¬ 


strained by equity from exercising their constitutional rights of 
free spoeeb and free publication. It further stated that if the 
circular did not contain libelous statements or threats of force, 
it was not an abuse of liberty. 


"Promotion” of Commissioner Evans.— While the 
Philadelphia Press and some other papers think that Pension 
Commissioner Evans has, by fearless performance of his duty, 
earned the right to retire, a number of papers remark that he has 
earned the right to stay exactly where he is- It is stated on high 
authority in Washington that the commissioner resigns volun¬ 
tarily. and is to lie rewarded by promotion to some higher place; 
but it is the opinion of the New York Press that be has dropped 
into tho “jaws of the sharks which have hungered for him." It 
seems to the New York Timet tliat "it is neither projter nor even 
excusable to retire him." and the Philadelphia Ledger thinks 
that “the logical reward for his fidelity to the public interests 
and his undevlating eilorts to make the pension list a roll of 
honor should be retention, and not transfer or ‘promotion* to 
some other office, where the demand for bis service is less insis¬ 
tent" Says the New York World: 

•"Commissioner Evans has finally been forced out of the Pen¬ 
sion Office by the claim agents and tbeirelicnts, the professional 
pension-huniers. It is announced that he will receive'an hni>or- 
tant diplomatic appointnivni," and that * the |ioIicy of Commis¬ 
sioner Evans will bo continued by his successor.' 

“What nonsense ! If the Evans policy of careful scrutiny and 
fearless honesty is to lie continued, the man to continue it is ob¬ 
viously Commissioner Evans. lie is going ns the result of the 
persistent warfare waged against him by the pension-promoters 
and a fear of the *oId siddier' vote. No ‘promotion ' of the com¬ 
missioner or promises from the Administration will make the 
people believe differently. 

".Meanwhile, ne.-irly forty years after the close of tho war for 
the Union, there arc about i.ooo.ooo pensioners on the rolls, cost¬ 
ing the taxpayers $140,000,000 a year. The increase In the num¬ 
ber of ]>cnsioners since 1*75. ten years after the end of tho war— 
when tacneral Garfield said the high-waler mark had been 
reached-Is 763.914. And the increase in the cost within the 
same time has been $1 lo.ooo.oorx 

“And because Commissioner Evans sought to enforce the lib¬ 
eral laws in a manner to defeat fraud and to protect the Treasury 
be is to bo ‘promotcil * out of the office!“ 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

The VUcago TrthuHr. 

L'sino (be earth (or wireless lelepbone purposes Is llkety (o raise a lot o{ 
ri|{bt-o(-w*jr qoesi Ions.—/itnr/(r/aivrd CokUUhIioh. 

Bad Nr.ws ron Mr-Nr.LiK Next year we will have wiih us Kins Men*. 
Ilk ot Abyssioio. The Ster of llofe, Sing Sing 

‘Talk about your ronith-ridiRK rulers I “exclaimed the Sultan as he got 
on his high horse and off again In about len seconds.—/W*. 

Ir the sugar beet occupies public atlention much longer Harvard will 
probably be making it an LL.P. the le<yimlle Cornier Jeurnot. 

Tlir Powers all seem lo be tor the inlegritr of China. The integrity ot 
■ he Powers indiridnaily la under suspicion.— The Chiiogo Tnhtme, 

* WllAT name has * Kid " Smashem selected for his new knockout blow f * 
“A besDt' Hecall It The Hollimort ttrroU 

Tim news comes trom China that (lenersl Mn has been defeated. Franca 
has long suffered from a similar evil.— 7Ar tj^Mimtle Courter-JcorMol. 

Tin; elephant Is being wiped out in .\sia. and If Ameiican vuiers do (heir 
duty It vtitl be wiped out In the United Mates next Noveniber. —Jfe. 

It is said Bob Taytor is making a si Ill-hunt tor the Tennessee senalorship. 
^b comes from a seel Ion where (he sliit is a mighty ponerful mlluence.— 

FOH the first time in many vears there is 00 Ohio man in the Presideot'a 
Cabinet, and none bolding anyone of the higher exeenlive ot diplomatic 
offices, nod there Is no naiive or former resident of Ohio on the bench of 
the Supreme Conrl,— /*.• .Veto I'lW* .Suit. 

Tim population ot the civilised wnr'id may be divided to-day into two 
classes, roillioitaires snd those wlio wonld like to be niililonairet. The rest 
are ariists. poets, tramps, and l»l>ies-and donoicounl. Poets and arllsis 
do not count tIU after they are dead. Tramps are put in prison, Uebies 
are expected (o get over h. - lltx. .STAVLl.v I.EE, in The Critic. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

CAN POETRY EVER BECOME POPULAR? 

T N the discussion of the question, ” Is Poetry Losing its Popu- 
larity?" which appeared in our pages two weeks ago. the 
answers given were in ttie main aflirinaiive ones. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, the gifted Irish iniet, who has been considering the same 
problem in The Cernhi/l Mugazme (London, March), takes an 
even more pcssinii.stic view, leaving the reader to infer that 
under present conditions it is practically impossible for poetry 
to become " popular ^ iu the true sense of the word. Writing of 
bis own ideals, as a young man, he says; 

•• I wanted to write' jiopular imetry, ‘ for 1 believed that all 
good literatures were popular, and even cherished the fancy that 
the Adelphi melodrama, which I li.ail never seen, might be good 
literature, and I hated what I called the coteries. I thought that 
one must write without eare, lor that was of the coteries, but 
with a gusty energy that would put all straight if it came out of 
(ho fight hearL I had a couvietion, wliieh indeed I have still, 
that one's verses should hold, as in a mirror, the colors of one's 
own climate and scenery in their right proportion; and, when I 
found my verses too full of the rods mid yellows Shelley gathered 
in Italy, I thought for two days of setting things right, not as 
I should now by making my rhythms faint and nervous and 
filling my images with a certaiu coldness, n certain wintry tvild* 
nes.s. but by eating little and sleeping upon a board. I felt in¬ 
dignant with Matthew Arnold becnusc he complained that 
somebody, who had translated llonier into a ballad iiicHsurc. 
had tried to write epic to the time of ‘Yankee Doodle.' It 
seemed to me that it did not matter what tune one wrote to, so 
long as that gusty energy came often enough and strongly 
enough. And 1 delighted in Victor Hugo's book upon Shake¬ 
speare, because he abuseil critics and coteries and thought that 
Shakespeare wrote without care or premeditation and to please 
everybody. I would indeed have had every illusion, had I bclicvird 
in that straightforwarrl logic, as of newspaper articles, which so 
tickles the ears of the shopkcejiers; but I always knew that the 
lino of nature is crooked, that, tho wo dig the canal-beds as 
straight as we can, the rivers run hither and tliitlicr in their 
wildness." 

Mr, Yeats declares that early in his literary career he came to 
know that “what we call |x>putar j«>etry never came from the 
people at all.'* Longfellow, nud Campliell, and Mrs. Henians, 
and Macaulay, and Scott, are "the poets of tho middle class, of 
people who have unlearneil the unwritten tr.adition which binds 
the unlettered." Poetry ever'‘presiipjioses more than it says." 


aud the common mind can not comprehend it. Mr. Yeats con¬ 
tinues; 

"I have beard a baker, who was elever euougli with bis oven, 
deny that Tennyson could have known what he was writing 
when he wrote'Warming his live wits, the white owl in the 
belfry sits ’ ; and once when 1 read out Omar Kbayy&m to one of 
the best of candle stick-makers, he said,‘What is the meaning 
of "we come like water and like wiud we go"?' Or go down 
into the street with some tliouglit whose bare meaning must be 
plain to everylxidy; take with you Ben Jonson's‘Beauty like 
sorrow dwelletli everywhere,* and Uud out bow utterly its en¬ 
chantment dejiends on an association of beauty with sorrow 
which written tradition h-as for the unwritten, which bad it in 
its turn from ancieut religion: or take with you those lines in 
w-bose bare meaning also there is nothing to stumble over, and 
find out what men lose who arc not in love with Helen: 

brlKhinesa (slU from tli* sir. 

Qiitcna lisv* dint young sm) (sir. 

Dust hath cloMd Helen's eye. 

"On tho other hand, when a Walt Whitman writes in seeming 
defiance of tradition, he needs tradition for bis protection, for the 
butcher and the baker and the candlestick-maker grow merry 
over him when they meet his work by chance, Nature, which 
can not endure eniptincs.s, has made them gather conventions 
which can not disguise their low birth, ttio they copy, as from far 
off. the dress and manners of the well-bred and the well-born. 
The gatherers mock all expression that is wholly unlike their 
own, just as little boys in the street mock at strangely dressed 
people and at old men who talk to themselves." 

There is only one kind of good poetry, Mr. Yeats goes on to say, 
whether it be jKwtry for the "coteries " or poetry for the people. 
" Both arc alike strange and obscure, and unreal to all who have 
not understanding, and both, instead of that manifest logic, that 
clear rhetoric of tbe'jmpular |ioetry,' glimmer with thoughts 
and images whose‘ancestors were stout and wise.’ ‘aiiigh to 
Paradise.* 'ere yet men know the gift of corn.' " He concludes: 

"Among all that speak Biigiisti in Australia, in America, in 
Great Britain, are there mauy mors than the ten thousand tho 
prophet saw, who have enough ol the written tradition educatiou 
lias set in room of tho unwritten to know good verses from bad 
ones, even tho their mother-wit ha.s made them ministers of the 
crown or what you will? Norciin things be better till that ten 
thousand have gone hither and thither to preach their faith that 
‘the imagination is the man hini.self,' and that tho world as 
imagination sees it is the durable world, and have won men as 
did the disciples of Him who— 

IDii diAciplex Mnt 

irtlKiofi iifiJ gorcrofficnt." 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN FICTION. 

A t a time when the literary market i» flootled with novcU in¬ 
numerable, it is interesting to look back to the humble be¬ 
ginnings of American fiction, Charles Brockden Brown, of Phil¬ 
adelphia, is often spoken of os the " Father of American fiction," 
and his " Wicland " (published in 1798) is cited as the first Amcr 
lean novel. But. as Is pointed out by Mr. Oscar Wegelin in Tkt 
Literary Collector (New York, February). Brown, while prob¬ 
ably the first American to seek a livelihood from literature, was 
by no means our first novelist, Mr. Wegelin says: 


cdy. Quito in the modem way, the latter was decried ns alto¬ 
gether too ’realistic.’ There are living women whose careful 
mothers forbade them to read 'Charlotte'romple.' In these were 
planted the seeds of ’Shacklett' and ‘David Harum,’ of ‘Rich¬ 
ard Carvel' and ’The Portion of Labor,’ and of all the fiction 
dealing with social and sexual relations, so abundant of late 
years, 

"So, even in the United States, fiction of all kinds is of quite 
a respectable antiquity." 


A PLAY BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


"As early ns 1774. two years before the signingof the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, a little pamphlet of 39 pages, bearing the 
following title, ’A Pretty Story Written in the Year of Our Lord 
>774< by Peter Grievous. Esq., A.H.C.D.E.’ was issued from 
the press of John Dunlap in Philadelphia. Thi.s little work, 
which is, os far as is known, the first work of fiction written in 
America, was written by Francis llopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration, and the author of the famous Kevolutionary ballad. 
•The Battle of the Kegs.' 

“ 'The Pretty Story,’ which is written in the style of Arbiith- 
not's ’John Bull,’ is said to have met with great success, which 
probably accounts for its great rarity. <1 have discovered but 
one copy.) It represents England as a nobleman posses.<!cd i>I 
a valuable farm and having a great number of children and 
grandchildren, for the government of whom he bad entered into 
various compacts. Parliament is represented as bis wife. The 
fortunes of the American settlers are also depicted, and the 
encroachments of Parliament forcibly described in a rather hu¬ 
morous vein. The chapters end with this broken prophetic sen¬ 
tence: ’The harsh and unconstitutional proceedings of the over¬ 
seer so highly Irritated Jack and the otW families of the New 
Farm that . , . Cetera ilesunt.' ~ 

jduch better known than Hopkinson's political novelette is 
"The Power of Sympathy." written by Mrs. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton and published in boston in 1789. This "novel of social 
tendencies ” was followed by the Kev. Jeremy Belknap's “The 
Foresters," a humorous tale of country manners. Mr. Wegelin 
continues; 

" The best-soiling work of fiction during the early days of our 
republic was*Charlotte Temple,' written by Susanna Rowson, 
a popular writer in this field, and also known for her career as a 
dramatist and performer on the early American stage. ‘Char¬ 
lotte Temple’ was first published in F.ngland in i7(x>, but as the 
authoress was prominently identified with America from 1793 
until her death, which occurred in Boston, 1834, 1 believe it 
worthy of notice. The first edition issued on this side of the 
Atlantic came from the press of Matthew Carey, in 1794. and 
continuerl to be published at short intervals up to the middle of 
the last century, which is rather reniarkalde. How many of the 
novels published to-day will be read fifty years hcncc? Mrs. 
Rowson also wrote a sequel to the above work, entitled ' Lucy 
Temple, or the Three Orphans,'and in J795‘Rebecca: or, the 
Fille do Chambre'; while in 1798 she published ’ Reuben and 
Rachel; or. Talcs of Old Times.’ With the exception of 'Char, 
lotto Temple.' however, these writings were soon forgotten, and 
to-day are of interest only as early specimens of this class of 
literature,” 

Even the historical novel was represented in this early era 
of American literature. In 1793 Hugh Henry Brackenridge, of 
Scottish birth, but a graduate of Princeton, and at his death in 
i9i6 a judge of tlie Pennsylvania supreme conn, published 
".Modem Chivalry: or the Adventures of Captain Farrago and 
Teague O’Rcgan, His Servant." It was n talc of the whisky 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, and quite appropriately was issued 
from the press of the Pittsburg Gazette. 

Commenting on these examples of eighteentli-centiiry fiction 
in the United States, the Chicago Inter Ocean says: 

"Thus early in oiir literary history wo had specimens of the 
political satire and talc of local manners, of the ' tendency' or 
‘problem* novel, the historical romance, and the domestic trag- 


T HE Rev. John Talbot Smith, 11 Roman Catholic priest of 
New York, ha.s written a historical drama, which has 
been accepted for prrslnctioij by Miss Henrietta Crosman. The 
play is entitled "A Baltimore Marriage," and deals vrith the 
troubled career of Elixabcth Patterson, the Haltiinoie girl who 
became the wife of 
Jerome Bonajuirtc, 
brother of Napoleon 
I., in 1803, and 
whose marriage Na¬ 
poleon attempted to 
declare null two 
years later. The 
roost striking fea¬ 
ture in the play is 
the introduction on 
the stage of Po]>c 
Pius VII., who is 
carried throngli two 
of the five acts, and 
who furnishes the 
dramatic climax by 
refusing to grant 
a divorce to Napo¬ 
leon's brother. TAe 
Catholic Citiaen 
(Milwaukee) prints 
the statement that 
"this is the first time the Pope has appeared in the English 
drama." When questioned with regard to the approval of the 
church authorities on this point. Father Smith replied : "No one 
will tnko exception to that. Neither Catholics nor Protestants 
can object to the head of the church appearing in a play and 
refusing to grant a divorce that Is palpably unjust. Yon may 
call it a bold step, but it will cause no unfavorable discussion." 

The New York Sun points out that Father Smith is in gfxid 
company ns a playwright, since l,o]ie dc Vega and Calderon, 
the great Si>anish dramatists, were both piicsts of the Koniaii 
Catholic Church. Only a few days ago the Abbd Jouiii's play, 
*‘I,aa Passion," was produced in Paris, and this is said to 1>e the 
first play by a priest ever protliiccd in a licensed tlieatcr in 
France. The Sun continues: 

"Out of France, tlie'ciotb' lias taken a good deal of iiiiere.st 
in the stage; and even since the days of miracle plays and mys¬ 
teries and moralities, lias contribiiterl not a little tn driiniutic lit¬ 
erature. Bishop Martirano, an Italian prelate, translated .md 
imitated Greek and Latin tr.agcdies more than font hnmlred 
years ago, while Cardinal Kiano attempted to revive tiio nneient 
theater in the time of Leo X. 

"In Engliind Bishop John Bale wrote nineteen drnnias, tho 
they were rather miracle plays than pinys of the mo<1crn style. 
But an early nnnedy in England of the fashion that has lasted to 
to-day was ‘Gnmmcr Giirton's Neville.' by Bishop John .Still, 
whose jovial drinking-song, brgiimiiig' I can not eat but little 
meat.’ is better rememliered than his play. John Home, in 
whoso tragedy of ' Douglas' so many ' Young Norvals ‘ have 
taken audiences into their confidences regarding the way In 
which their fathers kept their Hocks upon the Grampiao Hills, 
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was a Presbyterian minister until lie had to surrender his living 
because of writing a play. Charles Mnturln was an Anglican 
clergyman, whose gloomy tragedy ‘ Bertram' found in Edmund 
Kean an interpreter so successful as to lead the author to give up 
the church for literature. George Croly was a clergyman, but 
his tragedy of * Catiline ' is remeniliered better than his sermons; 
and Dean Milniaii wrote for the stage as well as for the pulpit, 
his tragedy of • Faxio ' having been kept alive to recent times by 
M^iry Anderson's performances of it. The latest English clergy¬ 
man to turn to the stage is perhaps the Rev. Freeman Wills, 
who. after several partial or complete failures, lias made one suc¬ 
cess at least with 'The Only Way.'” 

Of Father Smith's literary reputation the Boston Pilot taysi 

"The author of 'A Baltimore Marriage ’ has already much ex¬ 
cellent literary work to liis credit. He has written several nov¬ 
els, the best of which is 'Saranac,* and a collection of brilliant 
short stories entitled 'Ills Honor the Mayor.' Among his books 
of graver cast are *Our Seminaries' and 'The Life of Brother 
Aznrlas.' Since his able editorship of the late Cttlkchc Pevuio, 
Father Talbot Smith has been free of a parish charge; and, the 
ililties of his chaplaincy being light, he has time for literary 
work, llis literary life covers about twenty years, and bis de¬ 
velopment has been steady and on original lines. Father Talbot 
Smith has already proved himself capableVf dramatic intensity, 
picturesqiieness, brilliant wit. and natural dialog. The produc¬ 
tion of ‘The Haitiniore Marriage' will be eagerly awaited." 


IS TOLSTOY'S “RESURRECTION” AN 
IMMORAL BOOK? 

A STRA.NGE issue has liecn raisetl in connection with Count 
Tolstoy’s latest novel, "Resurrection." the English trans¬ 
lation of which was made by .Mrs. Aylmer Maude. Tolstoy, as 
is well known, stipulated that the profits on the book were to be 
used to assist the Doukbobors, the Russian Quaker sect, and 
with this end in view a check fur jCiso was sent hy Mr. and Mrs. 
Maude to the {Society of) Friends' Doukliobor committee. The 
money, however, was returned some months later by Mr. John 
Bellows, the secretary of the euniniitiee, with the following 
letter; 

"While 1 fully recognise the kind intention of Louise Maude 
and thyself in sending to onr coniniatcethat jfijo for the l>ouk- 
hobor.s. yet on carefully thinking it over 1 am cuiivincetl that we 
ought not to have taken it, 

"Count Tolstoy, in writing 'Resurrection,* intended two 
things; lirst to help the Doukhoboiv by raising money for them ; 
and next to promote the cause of morality by the deiwiim^nt 
of the story. And bis friends in England who translated and 
helped to publish the liook fnily intemictl the same things. . . . , 
"When 1 read the MS., however, it became clear to me that 
the moral, which was nieaiit to make the greatest impression on 
the reader, would not do so; but that an enormously more pow¬ 
erful and more immediate effect would l>e produced by the scene 
of the seduction itself, giving, us it does, details that force the 
reader to realize, that is to share niore or less, the sensations of 
the jiartics who are chief to the narrative. 

"Th.vt is, the render is broughi so close to the transaction that 
the effect of the narration is such as u-oiild l>e produced—and is 
produced—hy the close study of obscene |thotogruplis. In other 

words it arouses Inst.. 

"1 -uite unilcrsiaud that this did not strike Count Tolstoy in 
writing it. the end being so present in his mind at the time; but 
the end is nut present to the mind of tlie average reader, who is 
aimply egged on to indulge in unlawful desire by the suggestion 
of bow easy it would l>e under similar circumstances to accom¬ 
plish bis pur|>ose. 

"The high character—the name of the writer—carries it iuto 
homes where it brings coiitnniin:ition for tlie first time. 

"But I cun not rest with tlie mutter left thus. It is a stain on 
the Society of Friends to use money coming from the sale of a 
amiitty book, as it would be if the iiioiiey came from the sale of 
indecent photographs; and after a careful thinking it over . . . 
1 must refund the money out of niy own packet, rather than let 


it remain as it i.s. Whether the coniniittee will deem it right to 
repay me, I cun not tell." 

The Friends' committee later indorsed the action of its secre¬ 
tary, and Mr. Maude, who reprints the foregoing letter in his 
" Rc])ort mid Account of the ’ Resurrection ’ Fund," lias the fol¬ 
lowing to say in comment; 

"The whole letter, of which I have quoted part, is characteris¬ 
tic of the writer: it bears the marks of thorough sincerity and 
earnestness. Many a man besides John Bellows it feeling tbe 
tremendous importance to man, and to society, of the sex ques¬ 
tion. And ninny are lieconiing aware that the old landmarks 
arc disappearing; respect for tbe moral authority of ceremonies 
in church, meeting-house, or registry office it being more and 
more called in question, the old barriers are breaking down; yet 
tbe passions they helped to restrain seem—if not as strong as in 
the days of Solomon-amply strong enough. If Dnrestrained, to 
break np any and every human society. 

"I can not blame anyone wbo frankly and boldly says wbat 
lie beiieves to be true on the matter, and disassociaies bimself 
from what he believes to be wrong. 

"Only, I think, John Bellows baa not thought the matter out. 
If I may venture to guess, I should say he was probably brought 
up to tbe opinion that there were two, and only two, kinds of 
literature dealing with sex matters: the dry, didactic kind which 
gives information or precepts; and a bad. lust-producing kind 
provided by novelists and poets.—especially foreigners. So 
when he takes up a novel, I imagine, he docs not notice wbat 
/rethe writer (if reaily a literary artist), having experi¬ 
enced, feels moved to share with us; but be simply sees wbat 
suhjtds the book deals with, and if among them is the sex ques¬ 
tion (with regard to wliich it is so tremendously important that 
onr feelings should be guarded rightly), lie considers it an im- 
mond book, esjiecially if tlie treatment be outspoken and explicit. 
Whereas, really, ns I understand the matter, a book like ' Resur.- 
rectioD' which deals boldly, clearly, and profoundly with this 
matter—teliing no lies.sliiirkiiig no faets, but making the recep¬ 
tive reader share the author's feeling that Inst and sex-passion 
poi.son and spoil bfe without offering any adeijuate compensation 
—is a profoundly moral and useful worL The thought and the 
feeling the book inspires are, I believe, the same that life-long 
experience brings to one who strives to know whiit is good. And 
if that is iraiiioral, then the nature of things is immoral also, and 
all tbe striving, all the learning, and all the ex])erieuee of hu¬ 
manity are leading nowhere!" 

This incident has v.-ilicd forth some interesting comment In 
literary circles. Tbe London Academy declares that it awaits 
Tolstoy's comment with .some Interest; and George Bernard 
Shaw makes the following contribution to the discussion in The 
M’eek't Survey (London) : 

"There is no reason to doubt the perfect sincerity of Mr. Bel¬ 
lows's account of the effect pitxiuced on bim by the episode in 
'Resurrection.* It is well known that there are person.s—very 
worthy persons in many respects—witb whom moral discussion 
is itii])ossiblc. liecaiise they are the victiiiisof chronic temptation. 
For example, reclaimed dlpsunianiacs have protested piteou.sly 
against the use of wine at the comuiunion table, because the 
taste of it h.as swept away all their resolution to abstain, and 
plunged them into mad excesses of drinking. Pictures of angels i 
in churches and image-sof the bodies of martyrs have been ob 
jected to on analogous grounds. Several of the stories in tbe 
Bible, no doubt, produce the same effect on some people that 
Tolstoy’s story has u]h>ii Mr. Bellows, It is quite possible that 
one of the results of Mr. Bellows's letter will be to make a few 
morbidly susceptible jieople buy ttc iudecent photographs to 
which be refers. All this is jiitiable; but It can not be liel]K.‘d. 
The World can not be conducted as a reformatory for morbid {ico- 
plc; and even in such a hospital the patients bad better brood on 
Tolstoy's liook—a very wholesome book—than ii|>on the sugges¬ 
tions of tlieirown imaginations." 

Mr. Maude's "Report of the ‘Resurrection ' Fund," to which 
bo adds the sub-title, "and of difliciiltics encountered in admin¬ 
istering it." brings out sonic curious facts regarding the misman¬ 
agement of Tolstoy's book in England. Not the least of tbe 
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"difficulties encnuntcrcd.' ho cluims, was that causes! by the 
faabituni fuilurcof the l^udon publisher o( the book (a Tolstoyan 
propagandist) either lo make rejwrts on sales or to pay royalties! 
Between April a. 1900, and August 30. 1901. /1.694 5s. ^A. wore 
received on tlio book, no less than j^i.4ix><i( which came from the 
American publishers. Until now the soles of the English edition 
in cheap pajarr copies have been very limited, but a reputable 
London publisher lins lately consented to reissue the book in 
more suitable form and to put it on the market in the usual way. 

ENGLAND’S ART TREASURES AND THE 
••AMERICAN PERIL." 

M r. CLAUDE IMlILLir.S a well-known art critic of Lon- 
don. and curator of the recently opened Wallace Collec¬ 
tion in Hcriforil llniise, hnsunmnsked n new form of the "Amer¬ 
ican peril.** lie tiiids that England is being rapidly de.spoileil 
of her .art treasures by American e.apital, and lie sounds the note 
of alarm. " Tor the 
last twenty year* 
or more." he s.iys. 
"the gnins of Eng¬ 
land ill iiiiisterpieccs 
of painting and in 
works of art gen 
erully have been 
greatly ovcrbal- 
iinced by her loss¬ 
es." Mr. I'liillips 
continues (in 
SifXtffnth Century 
amt Ajter, March) : 

"If the How of 
works of art west- 
wanl is as yet n 
roodornto tho al¬ 
ready a menacing 
stream, it threaten* 
soon to bceorao a 
cataract, then a 
mighty river, then an ocean—so astonishing i* the Inst for pict¬ 
ures. good. b.nd. and indifferent—but above all expensive— 
that lias develojied itself, partly, it is true, among genuine 
connoisseurs of tho higher order, but in tho main among those 
who regard tbo pos.scssion of great and niuch talkod-of can¬ 
vases as a form of ostentation, a convenient method of announ¬ 
cing to all whom it may concern—or not concern—the possession 
of great wealth and unbounded enterprise. It would be an ab¬ 
surdity and an impcrtincnco to say to a great and friendly na¬ 
tion. bent on prccrainonco in all things, and backed up by re¬ 
sources seemingly limitless, growing from day to day. too. as the 
snowball grows, that they shall not develop and complete their 
collections by tbo acquisition of such masterpieces of art as aro 
still in private hands, whether in England, in Italy, or else¬ 
where. The American millionaires have tlieir own arguments, 
unanswerable from their own point of view. Tho nobler and 
more large-minded among them, with a splendid and discerning 
generosity, desire to give to tho American nation as a whole the 
benefit of their vast accumulations of wealth; to afford them 
every means of perfecting tlie higher education, the artistic as 
well as tho practical. Tho Metropolitan Museum of Now York 
is almost wholly mode up of bequests, donations, and loans from 
private individuals, prominent among them lieing the collection 
presented to the city by Mr. Henry G. Marquand. and the group 
of three famous Rembrandts temporarily deposited in the muni¬ 
cipal gallery by Mr. H. O. Havemeycr. Mrs. John S. Gardiner 
of Boston is about to convert into a private museum, regularly 
visible to the public on certain days, as are Iho Roman and the 
Viennese galleries, her collection of old masters of all schools, 
the most remarkable in point of quality in the United States. 
... To stock these private galleries, these museums, no efforts 
will be spared, no price will be considered excessive." 


Tho largest buyer of British pictures during recent years, de¬ 
clares Mr. Phillips, has been j. Pierpont Morgan, an art patron 
who ha*, on occasions, "cxliibited more generosity than discre¬ 
tion in liis purchases." On this point tlie writer says: 

"Xo sigh of regret would be heard if the celchratcd, or ratlier 
the iiotiirioii*, 'iftichess of Devonshire.' wlinso face Gainslmr. 
ough never saw as we now see it in its crude anil vulgar bright¬ 
ness, were once more to wander into exile, and acquire a per¬ 
manent domicile in the United Slnte*. The vast ‘ Holy Family * 
ascribed to Titian, and as siieli lent to tlio jirescnt exhibition of 
old masters at the Royal .Academy, is a work wholly beneath 
criticism ; it would be nil outrage to a.scrilw it to any great Vene¬ 
tian of the si.stecuth century. It is one of those things which 
niiywlivru else it would lie best to pass over in silence. ' Ann 
raxinni.tiii' tor, niu,i;u\tr<ttt e /.luo.' To the credit side nre, 
however, to lie set many exquisite filings. A great loss to Rnf- 
fael students and lovers of Italian art is the'Madouaa of tbo 
Nuns of S. Antonin,' the vast altar-piece of Raffael's early 
time, wliich bung for so many ye-nrs, comparatively uinioticed, 
with the CartiKius. itt the Raffael Gallery iit .Soutll Kensington, 
but has suddenly become an oliject of gctieral interest liecnusc 
Mr. Morgan is said to have jiaid /loo.ooo for il. . . , Then there 
nre in titc Morgan collection a geiiiiiiic Veliizijiici. 'The Infanta 
Maria Teresa.* the superb Gciiocso Van Dyke. 'A Laily and 
Uhild,' MOW at the Academy ; several Sir Josluias, ineludiiig 
the beautiful jHirtrait group, 'Lady Betty Delmc and Iter chil¬ 
dren' (acquired front .'Ir, Wertlicimcr). and'Mrs. Payiie.Gall- 
jiey carrying her eliild pick-a-tiaek ': flaiiislsinnighs fur finer in 
quality than the much advertised* ftnehess * ; the exquisite Rom¬ 
ney known as ' Emma Lady Hamilton rc.ading news of Nelson'* 
Victory '; the impular and often reproduced * Master Larabton * 
ofSirThomns Lawrence: anil celebrated Inndscapes by Turner 
and Constable." 

What can be done, asks Mr. Pliillips, to stein this new Ameri¬ 
can invasion? What countcr-iiiHucnco enn bo brought to bear 
upon British owners of great pictures who are "drawn against 
their will by the irresistible golden magnet; desirous it may bo 
of doing their duty to themselves uud their coiinlry, yet waver¬ 
ing and trembling under the fascination of great figures, as the 
doomed creature docs under the gaze of the serpent?" He rails 
for legislation llmt will citahlc I'arliaiueiit to meet this "great 
and ever-growing dnngcr." and. failing this, ho appeals lo the 
individual conscience; 

"There are ceri.niii great works winch under no circumstances 
should over again be allowed to leave our shores—works in re¬ 
spect of which, it can never be too often repeated, the owner is 
morally, if not legally, the trustee for England, and in a larger 
sense for the world. If the owner of any of these be resolved, 
or by lii.s necessities compelled, to sell, let him still be mindful 
of his trusteeship. Let him not surreptitiously, in the hushed 
quiet of dark closets, make his bargain with tho agent of the for¬ 
eigner offering the biggest price, and with it tlie proiiiisc of a 
secrecy that can never be maintained. Let him boldly come 
forward, and offer his treasure in the first iustance to the Gov¬ 
ernment for a national museum, or to lhat museum direci; or. 
failing this, to a municipal or provincial gallery; or. if there be 
no response in these quarters, then to an Englishman, or a col¬ 
lector permanently domiciled iu Rngliiiid. This i* a ease in 
which patriotism and n sense of tho responsibility tacitly under¬ 
taken with the ownership of a great masterpiece should prompt 
even the needy owner to accept a lower price from the nation 
than ho would claim from the individual—especially from tlie 
m.nrauder attacking from without. He who, regardless of his 
manifest duties in this respect, cither procures or accepts such 
secret bargains as are lo the detriment of tbo nation and in de¬ 
feat of Its mor.al rights, must, iit iny liumhte opinion, be deemed 
a citixen who has forfeited his claims to citizenship by preferring 
the private good to the public weal." 


A Defense of the •• Ephemeral " In Literature.— 
W. Alden, in one of hi.s recent London letters to the New 
York Times Saturday Itrs'iew, lakes occasion to comment on 
“the curious fact that the ablest men arc prone to read the poor- 
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est novels, and to find enjoyment in »o doing"; and lie cites 
John R. Green, the Ivngiish historian, and Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son as exanii>Ies of men of great literary genius who were ac¬ 
customed to see It relaxation by reading "third- and fourth-rate 
novels." Their course wins commendation from at least ouo 
cultured muler, who writes a letter to the same jiaper in de¬ 
fense of “the biKiic which diverts nnd relaxes, rnllier than that 
which teaches, or preaches, or harrows." This writer says: 

"There arc few enough nowadays, alas! of these Isxjks which 
divert. The siipcrstrcnuousnessof both authors and critics docs 
its best to put down frivolity with an iron hand, and the novelist 
is brave indeed who ventures to present that lighter side of life 
which, heaven be praised, still exists; but as the man of alTairs 
unblushtngly prefers Hoyt to Ibsen, so many peojde (even those 
who iirofess letters) turn with relief ut the closeof their laliors to 
the eomfoitable, frivolous, purjmsclcss talcs of Rhoda Brough¬ 
ton. Mrs. Alexander, and John Strange Winter. Voting |)ersons 
who. in the ]iride of unwearied minds nnd bodies, having been 
taught to projierly scorn the merely entertaining, may choose' Sir 
Richard Caliii.ady ' or “The House wlih Green Shutters’ as the 
concomitant of dressing-gown and Bli])pcrs. but mothers of fami¬ 
lies, tired men. and even literary |K-rsons tlicraselve.s, guilty of 
lugubrious (lerformances, turn with relief to the iileasant intges 
which dare to ignore the requirements of the hour and, secure in 
the range of their past reading, gloat over the froth and super¬ 
ficiality which are all too sparingly supplied to us. We buy 
large, solid liooks. but vee look to our libraries for these novels 
of an evening, nnd if a well-meant i>aiernalism Is really to de¬ 
prive us of our individual needs let us trust that some sympa¬ 
thetic millionaire will endow a new institution for the preserva¬ 
tion and encouragement of light literature; that those who in the 
fulness of knowledge read for their own pleasure and relaxation 
may still be supplied with that ephemeral' trash.' through the 
plea.sant pages of which the weary mind may idle, unbarrowed 
and uninsiructetl, in the mere shameless pursuit of diversion and 
rest." 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S POETIC DRAMA. 

T he greatest stylist in contemporiiry I-ranee, Anntole 
Krance, novelist, critic, historian, philosopher, and relig¬ 
ious skeptic, has trieil his hand «l iioctie drama, and, according 
to the consensus of cora]K‘tent opinion, has achieved a twofold 
success. He has produced an exquisite play, and has clothed 
it ill lovely and fascinating form. Withal, it has a philosophical 
signilicnnco and mystical background. It is entilled " Lcs Noccs 
Corinthienne" (The Corinthian Weddings), and was given re¬ 
cently at the Ud^u. in Paris, iiefore a brilliant audience of aca- 
demiciunx, artists, and men of letters. 

The plot is rather shadowy. It tells of love and religious con¬ 
flicts in the days of dawning Christianity and final phases of 
Grecian ]>aganism. Aiqiropriatc and vague music has been com¬ 
posed for it, and it is pronounced ns, on the whole, the most ar¬ 
tistic litcrary-vlramaiic event of the season. Jules Lemaitre. the 
leading "Impressionist ” critic, who is Prance's op|H>neiit in polit¬ 
ical matters, reviews the drama with great sympathy and admi¬ 
ration, and Catulle Mendes, a prominent critic and novelist, pro¬ 
nounces a fervent eulogy tijion the work as one combining gentle 
tolerance, .-t love for the cthicnl side of Christianity, with an ap¬ 
preciation of what i.s finest in Grecian mythology and religion. 
Briefly, the story is ns follows: 

Ilcrmas, a citizen of Corinth, has a wife, Knllista, niid daugh¬ 
ter, Daphnd, who have been converted to Cbrislianity. He bas 
reniniiied a piigaii Iiimself, the new faith penetrating tbe homes 
largely through tbe more rcsjronsive and emotional sex. Dn]>hn6 
is in love with a youth, Hippias, to whom she is formally affl- 
anced. But Hippias is also still a pagan. The situation invites 
discord, but things continue to bo fairly harmonious owing to 
the fact that Daphnd is uot really an ardent and whole-souled 
convert. Klic is a Christian through meekness and submission 
to ber mother. Kallista falls ill and apprehends the approach of 


death. She prays for recovery, and vows, if the God of her new 
faith should answer her prayer, to consecrate her virgin daughter 
to the service of Christ. Daphne protests against this vow. but 
it is too late. Her mother recovers, and tbe pledge must be 

Hippias returns, and D.-iphn4. more in love tban ever, revolts 
against tlie sacrifice inijiosed on her by the new religion, and a 
spiritual struggle ensues. Kallista is not selfisli. It is for tbo 
sake of tlio faith, in the hopo of converting ber husband and 
many others, that she values her life. But the daughter loves 
the world’s joys better thnn she docs tbe consolations of religion. 
A year passes. Daphne retires from the world and becomes tlio 
"brideof Christ." The Archbishop Tlilaglns is consulted by tbe 
niotlier, and she is told that the Christian God accepts only abso¬ 
lutely voluntary sacrifices. 

Accidentally Daphii6 meets her former lover. Her peace and 
resignation are at an end. She can not resist her lower nature. 
.She regrets the attractive human gods and goddesses of ber for¬ 
mer faith, and complains of the "sorrowful God who is pleased 
by suffering." Khe determines to forsake family and religion 
and join her lover in flight. This she does, but remorse, fear, 
and doubt cause her to take poison on tbe way. She dies in her 
lover's arms ju.st when the arciibishop hastens to release her 
from the bond and restore to her the freedom to enjoy earthly* 
happiness. 

Jiiles Lemaiire, who gives this brief summary, adds that this 
is a drama which must have troubled thousands of divided fam¬ 
ilies in the era described, and that Analole France’s gentle and 
]>hiloso)>liie nature enables him to understand both religions and 
the conflicts their collision necessarily cause. Of the piny ho 
says: 

"I find It II miislerpiece. I find in it a vital interest in history, 
an ample sympathy, a delicate art. The action is simple, grand, 
poignant, and the csscutial stales of mind produced by the con¬ 
flict are admirably represented. Daphnd is a figure of charming 
and significant truth, her heart nnd imagination still pagan, but 
her affection and tenderness won over by tlio cult of Christ. 
Anatolc France ha.s lovetl these creatures, and we all love them. 
Many of them demanded of the Orient tragic and alluring cults, 
a religion whose God it was sad to love and serve, but in tbe 
service of whom there was consolation for suffering souls,"— 
TransUtion made for Tiis Litkkakv Diukst. 


NOTES. 

Tkt American lsraelittaM\ •ttcollon to the fact that *o( tbe fourteea 
branches of the free library in New York City the one sltustei] in theUis- 
trlct contnlolnf the Urfest percentage of Jews (recent tmrolgraats) re¬ 
ports the smxUest proportion of works of fiction taken oot and a constant 
Gall for histories of the United btates and books descriptive of the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and for books on Ihs tarious hnodicrartB * 

Paorr-SSOR t<KVR0l4), of Tubingen, says Sne~Y<>rkrr StMli-Hrilmr, 
in the course of his cxamlnstiou of the Arabian manuscripts collected hy 
Dr. Weirstein, formerly I'rnssiso consul at Dsmascus. has discoversd 
several noteworthy literary curiosities. One is a beautifully pteterred 
manuscript, probably five hundred years old. conumlng a hitherto un¬ 
known lule of the "Thousand and One Nights" series—probably tbe oldest 
of all. Professor Scybold will shortly publish the lest together with a 
German translatlun. 

Walt Whitman has been set to music by Mr. Homer Norris, a lioston 
musician. The title of the composition, which was recently performed In 
New York, Is "The Plight of the Eagle," and Mr. Norris's material le se¬ 
lected from "Leaves of Grass.’ bays the New York C4mrcr/-<;ivr ; "Mr. 
Norris's work Is based on a scale of whole steps. He lias seen that Whit- 
man's rugged lines can not be trimmed and planed to fit the stereotyped 
musical molds, and has done away with arbitrary bonndanes of tonality 
and rhythmical regularity. The music moves with perfect freedom of 
mclodn; contour and phrase: the composer has striven to have bis mnsic 
follow thegenlusof the language In niuttersof inflection, accentuation, and 
rhythm," 

Sir Philip BtrR.tF.-Jo.Nss, son of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, bas 
bronght to this conntry a collection of twenty-six paiotlogs. which he ia at 
present exhibiting In New Y<»rk. Sir Philip's fame as an artist rests chiefly 
upon hif ploinre, “The Vsroplre," which Inspired the well-known verses of 
his cousin, Kndysrd Kipling; but the two best pictures in the collection, 
according to the New York Times, arc the portraits of Kipling and of Lonia 
N. I'arker. The Times does not put a high estimate upon bir Philip's 
work, declaring that It Is "esceedingty unfnrtouaie that so much ixttber 
has been raised In the papers about Sir Philip and his'Vampire, lores, 
pectation naturally rose mountains high, and all that appears ie a little 
mouse of a talent, which seems to have lost its way.* 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A NEW THEORY OF HEREDITY 

"HAT heredity isi»uiely a phenomenon o( growth, <let>enOent 
on the as»iiuilation o( nourishment, was asserted by Dr. 
Felix Le Duntec in a recent lecture at the Sorbonne, Fans, printed 
in the litvue ^ienlifigue The sjwnher deprecated 

what he believed to be the prevailing tendency to make heredity 
a mysterious force, and asserted that the famous germ-plasm 
theory, now so widely accepted, is misleading. That a hen's egg 
should develop Into a hen instead of into an elephant is no more 
remarkable, be says, than that a smalt chicken should grow into a 
large one. Botti are instances of simple growth, and a detached 
bit having the power of assimilation must necessarily grow into 
the likeness of its parent. Why this particular attached bit 
should posse.ss tbis power, however, would seem to remain some¬ 
thing of a mystery, despite Dr. Le Dantee's disclaimers. He 
says, in part: 

"When we speak of heictlity. we generally think of a myste¬ 
rious force. guilty of all sorts of crimv.s ugiiln.st the individual 
and against society, mid ruling the lives of men and nuimals by 
a sort of terrible fatality. 

"But this is an injustice analogous to that which would be 
done by a jiersoii who. inheriting a million on condition that he 
should pay out of it an annuity of joo francs to un old servant, 
should forget the million and continually complain of the ex¬ 
pense of the annuity. Each of us has certain faults to find with 
heredity: but we must not forget that it is the accumulated gifts 
of heredity that have made men of us. and that altho we owe to 
our parents perhaps a certain nervous nfiection, a tendency to 
gout, or the like, wo also owe to them all our organs, our legs, 
oiir arms, our eyes, our thinking bi aiu.” 

M. Le Dantec notes that the primary problem of heredity is the 
explanation of how a man, with his sixty trillions of cells—each 
occupying its own place and having its own ch.aracteristics- can 
be produced from an egg as large as a pinbead. n'hus the first 
investigators trieil to discover something in the reprxKluetivc ele¬ 
ments from which the future organism might grow. 'I'hey im¬ 
agined a microscopic man, a Aomunt-u/ut; and the only quarrel 
was about whether this was jiresent in the niiile or in the female 
element But. H. Le Dantec remarks, even if such a thing had 
really been di.scovcred it would not have helped things. Besides 
it takes no account of change in growth. If the infant grew into 
a man simply by enlargement, it would become a monstrosity. 
Grotvth is change, and takes place by assimilation of nutriment, 
which is really the chief phenomenon of life. The trausforma- 
tion of fuotl-substance into the substance of one's own Ixsiy and 
nono other—that is the great mystery of life. According to M. 
Le Dantec it is precisely the same process that wb have to do 
with in explaining the change from egg to animal. Assimila¬ 
tion, lie asserts, involves liereility. He says: 

"A piece detached from a living being, and capable of living 
by itself, manufactures its own substance and takes progres¬ 
sively the form of the being from which it was removed, since 
the same substance necessitates the same form. And living 
beings are divided into two classes: (i) those of which any' part 
whatever is capable of living by itself, that is to say, of a.ssiin- 
ilating after Mng detnclied from the parental body (for exam¬ 
ple. hydras, etc.) ; (a) those of which a detached part can not live 
separately, as with the higher animals and man. But altho in 
this latter class tin arbitrarily chosen part can not live when de¬ 
tached, there are, ucvcrthcless. special elements capable of as¬ 
similation ajiart from the parent bmly, and these we cull repns 
ductive elements. A reproductive element, therefore, is. by 
definition, an clement that dilTcrs from the other bodily ele¬ 
ments in being able to live by Itself. 

“Another definition, and a very different one. is in general 
use at present. Iwcauso it has been sought to derive conclusions 
from the study of man alone. Tbis definition endows the repro¬ 


ductive elements with mysterious power, and makes them essen¬ 
tially different from the other tissues of the body, in tliiit tbe 
whole boily is in some way represented within them, something 
like the ‘homunculus* of the old writers. This theory of a 
‘ germ-plasm ’ seems to me erroneous and harmful. An egg is 
simply a bit of substance tliat can live sejiarutc; from the mo¬ 
ment w ben it can live—that is to say, assimilate—the growing 
mass of substance that results from its activity nceessurily takes 
on the forms that lead it to the form of its jiurcnt. ... A piece 
of a man that is able to ussimilatc must assume man's furm." 

This involves, M. Le Dantec asserts, not only the inheritance 
of general but of individual cliaraeteristics. It also admits of 
the inheritance of acquired characters. This would nut be the 
case, he points out. if assimilation were the only |>usi>ible pile- 
nomciion of living substance. The converse jiroccss also con¬ 
tinually takes place, and the superposition of the two may bring 
about variation in the nature of the substance; tn other words, 
heredity may be modified by education.— Tt itnslalwn m<tdt /»r 
Tne Liickakv Diofst, 


A DISGUSTED INVESTIGATOR. 

I F the daily papers are to be trusted. I’rof. Jacques Loebof 
Chicago University, whose di.scoveries and theories in biol¬ 
ogy have come prominently before the ]>nblic of late, resonls 
the quality and quantity ot the notice that lias been bestowed by 
the press on bis work, and has expressed liis intention of going 
back to Germany, the land of his birth, where he can work in quiet. 
Possibly Dr. Loeb's friends of the daily jircss have misrepre¬ 
sented him in tbis respect no less than in the matters about which 
be is said to complain. The AiHt'fUan Invtiilury lionever, takes 
the retsirt seriously and devotes an cditori.'il to it, ]Kiiiitiug out 
that annoying as sensational misrepresentation in the press must 
be to a conscientious investigator, it is something that can not be 
controlled in a free country, and at any rate it is a sign tliat theie 
is a certain kind of public interest In scientific iliscovery. By 
pro|)cr guidance, this may develop into that form of interest that 
will raise American research from the low level that recent 
writers tells us it now occupies. Says Tht /nveu/or; 

"Dr. Lawb is a German, but an American citizen. He isgoing 
back to Germany, where bo will not be ‘ beset by a greeily public 
which gets its expectations up too high as to wliat certain lines 
of scientific work mean.' In other words. Dr. Locb docs not like 
American ncwspa|>crs, docs not want publicity, docs not like to 
be talked about, and, above all. docs not like to be writicn t>^ 
Poor Dr. Locb I You should have selected the .Sand vvich Islands, 
the Desert of Sahara, or a |M-ak in the Alaskan .Mountains if you 
wished to escape the lime-light of modern publicity. It is very 

"All of this is more or less by the way. The American |*eople 
are undoubtedly without reverence, ''Tistnic. ‘tispity; pity‘tis 
‘tistruc.' 4Vc don't understand this desire to hide one's liglit 
under a bushel, and the American newspaper office is not the 
birthplace of abiding respect for individual cccviuriciiics, At 
the same time, while it is undoubtedly the correct scientific spirit 
to desire one's discoveries to le given to the world in a diguiticd 
manner and tliraugh a dignified medium, it does n;i]ie.'it to even 
the siiperfichil thinker ns strange that n man of Dr. Locl/s mug 
nifieont attainments and education should not be able to rise 
above sucli comparatively petty annoyances and tliat such a man 
should give cause to these same obnoxious ncwspniwrs to make 
him ridicutons. The press is industriously spreading the report 
that every letter scut him about his discoverie.s is taken as a 
personal insult and n separate and distinct prick in tiie thin epi¬ 
dermis of bis scientific pride. 

*' While we have no doubt whatever that this is all more or less 
an exaggeration, it is nevertheless true that Dr. Locb has cx- 
prv.ssed himself in rather peevish terms of complaint about one 
of our national institutions, and has mistaken for irrevcrviuc and 
idle curiosity what is really the innate desire of the native Ameri¬ 
can to know • what is doing ' and to keep abreast of ihe times. No 
reader of the new»]»apers acccjitsthe .statemeutsas inv.i.'iabiy and 
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KtricUy accurate, particularly in Kcientiiic matters, and any of 
those Interested, and their name is L«Kioii, will at once seek the 
columns of that seientihe journal which the eminent Chicago in¬ 
vestigator may select in order to learn the ex.sci truth. 

"The whole thing is more or less a tempest in a teapot, and it 
is to be hoped (hat Dr, Loeh will reconsider his hastily expressed 
intention of leaving America, and accept ottr newspapers and their 
dire publicity as inevitable and our Chicago enterprise for what 
it is worth and in the way it is meant.'* 


COMPRESSED BRICKS OF FUELS AND ORES. 
NE of the most important steps ever made towattl the utili- 
xation of waste material is the compression into sinall 
bricks, or “briquettes," of waste fuels and ores th.at have for¬ 
merly been thrown aw.iy beeniiNo they are so (iiiely divided as 
not to b« nsnblc. This has grown into a proKtnblc industry. In 
an article atiout it, enntrihuted to Tht Kngtneiring Magazine 
(March) by Wiltiuni O. Irwin, we learn that the processes in¬ 
volved were lirst brought to perfection iibrotid. Says this writer; 

"For many years the briquetting of mineral fuels has been 
carried on extensively in Eur<it>v. and the tirst attempts at 
briquetting miidc in America were eoulined to similar Hues, 
However, it was not loug until the idea of applying the same 
process of other minerals was evolvctl, and as a result the bri¬ 
quetting of line mineral ores luis. through the cxi>eriuients of the 
past six or eight yenrs, come to be an important feature of metal¬ 
lurgical practise. 

“While the briquetting industry ns carried on in contineutal 
Europe and in England is still niniost wholly applied to the 
briquetting of mineral fuels, three distinct fields for this impor¬ 
tant economic industry have ntready been expbiiteil in the 
United St.itcs. t.e., the briquetting of coal and coal dusts, lig¬ 
nite. atnl other forms of niiucr.il fuel, along which lines the in¬ 
dustry was first exploited in Europe; the briquetting of fine ores 
and flue dusts ; and the briquetting of precious mincr.'d ores. 
Tbe applicalhm of brifpiettitig to other than mineral fuels, as 
has alrcntly been intimated, is strictiy an American idea, evolved 
through necessities arising from the operation of modern pre¬ 
cious-mi uera I smelters, and to nieui certain conditions arising 
from the advanced departures in iron-furn:ice operations.'' 

More than a hundred patents hearing directly or indirectly on 
briquetting processes have been issued by the United States pat¬ 
ent office, the writer tells ns: but aitho tlie first of these dotes 
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from 1837, the first plant was not installed here till 1869. This 
was near PlillaOelpllia and was for the briquetting of anthracite 
culm. One of the principal ppicesses now used is that invented 
liy B, C. White, in whose mnehine lime Is employed to bind to¬ 
gether the dust in briquetting ores, while pitch or other vege- 
ablo matter performs tbe same office with fuel. The materials 
to be briquetted are fed automatically into tlic jiress. and the 
binding material, which has been separately mixed in a 
"sl.ieker," IS introduced at the same time. In another system, 
the Coming, the coal is reduced to a pulp by being passed 


throtigh powerful crushers before the binding material has been 
added. Tbe moss Is then carried to a furnace where a tempera¬ 
ture of from 180' to zoo' F. is maintained, and is thus healed 
sufficiently to make the binding material adhere firmly. Bri¬ 
quettes made by this jirucess are said to be almost smokeless and 
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to iKisscss superior qualities of toughness and density, retaining 
tlieir form long after they h.ivc become incandescent and reduced 
to a while ash. .Says Mr. Irwin fiirltier: 

■■ Considering the fact that England and the Continent now 
produce nearly zo.ooo.uuo tons of fuel briquettes annually, largely 
from waste slack coul wliicti oibcrwi.se would be uselc.ss. some 
idea of tlio importanco of the industry there will be gleaned. 
Alre.idy fuel briquettes are being exjiortcd from Europe to sev¬ 
eral South American countries, wliere tlicy sell as higti us $8 to 
$1; per ton as against half that sum paid for American coat. The 
field for the fuel briiniettiiig industry is, indeed, a wide one. and 
the near fiituro is certain to see ttie millions of tons of waste coal 
refuse wliicli has collected about the mines of the anthracite and 
bituillinoiis coal-fields turned to a commercial value through this 
new industry. Among the mtvaiilages of the fuel briquette is 
its freedom from dust when handled. For marine purposes, 
briquettes posses.s the .advantage of storing a greater amount of 
healing power in a much smaller space than is the case with or¬ 
dinary coal. Tests made of this compreSsed fuel on railroads in 
the Western Sl.ltes have been very satisfactory, and the same 
flattering results have been obtained (tirougti long tests con¬ 
ducted in mills and factories." 

This process may also, in the near future, become very impor¬ 
tant to the iron iiuliistry. the writer think.s. He note.s that the 
supply of Mesaba ore in lumps large enough for blast-furnace 
use is i]ecrea.sing. The large furnaces, and the economical proc¬ 
esses that ibcy make possible, wilt be successful only .so long as 
there is large lump ore. At the same time ibe toss from these 
furnaces in the form of dust is very large. Says Mr. Irwin : 

"In view of tllis state of affairs, the present blast furn.ice con¬ 
ditions present n most serious question, niid one which is now 
receiving the attention of experts everywhere. The question in¬ 
volved means eitlicr tile ahaiidonnienl of the monster modern 
blast-furnaces or the adoption of briquetting us a relief to present 
conditions. By this method the fine ores arc prepared in solid 
form before being charged into the furnace, and tbe fine flue 
dusts, through a process similar to that involved in treating 
precious-mineral flue dusts, are to be recovered and turned into 
use in forms of briquettes." 


Do Fowls Spread Diphtheria?— Lately, the ques¬ 
tion has been several times seriou.sly raised as to whether certain 
infectious diseases can be communicated to the human race by 
tbe agency of animals and birds. Bays The Medical Record 
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(Marsh 1$) ; *‘Tbe declaration has been made that cals can dis¬ 
seminate both scarlet fever and diphtheria to men. Now the 
suggestion comes from a remote part of Wales that there may be 
some connection between a disease which is frequently e'pidemie 
among fowls and known as roup and diphtheria. According to 
Tht Sanitary KetortI, January 23. Dr. Herbert Jones, medical 
officer of health to the Rhondda District, when investigating 
fresh outbreaks of diphtheria, in different l<x;nlitics, found that 
in several instances there had been, immediately preceding and 
running concurrently with a diphtheria outbreak, a very fat.sl 
epidemic among fowls. A biicteriologieal examinaiion was, in 
three cases, made of material ohlaincd from the throats of fowls, 
but without any satisfactory results following, in so far as deter¬ 
mining the question of direct infection is concerned. ‘Some dis¬ 
eases of fowls, sueh as roup,’ Dr. Jones proceeds to say, ’are so 
very contagious, and the symptoms so very much resemble those 
of diphtheria, that there may well be some connection between 
the epidemic among the fowls and the outbreaks of diplitberia 
we have so frequently had in our midst during the past few 
years. In considering whether any practical steps could be 
taken in the light of the possibility indicated, it appeared to mo 
that it might be advantageous to circulate among poultry-keep¬ 
ers a description of the fowl disease, xvitli instructions how to 
deal with affected birds.’ The fear of disease being directly 
communicated from fowls to man is one so far remote os not to 
be worthy of serious consideration. However, for the sake of 
the fowls themselves, and in order to keep up the supply of so 
sncculent and nutritive a food as chicken, it is well that breeders 
should know bow to treat a disease of tbo nature of roup." 


“THE BUILDING-STONES OF EVOLUTION.” 

T his is the name that Prof. H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, gives to the variations from type upon which, ac¬ 
cording to the theory of biological evolution, natural selection 
depends for its action. Dr. Conn begins bis article, which is 
published in The Indefiendeut 
(March 20), by reminding us 
of the universality of varia¬ 
tion. No two children of the 
same ]>arent are precisely 
alike. He goes on to say: 

"But. altho there can be 
no que.stion conceining this 
simple statement, it appears 
that there are two manifest 
possibilities as to the relation 
which these variations may 
have had in the making of a 
new s|>ecies, two possibilities 
which inwlve very different 
conceptions of nature and of 
evtilution, 

"A crude illustration may 
make the matter clear. lu 
making a stone building, the 
builder sometimes makes it 
out of rough stones which he 
may pick up at hazard. When 
he docs this, the erection of 
the structure begin-s with his 
picking out the stones, pla¬ 
cing them in jiosition, and cementing them together. To ex¬ 
plain such a building there is no need to account for the sha]ie of 
each stone, since the shajie of the stones bad no coiiiicction with 
the shape of the Uiilding, In another ciise the builder makes 
the structure out of hcivn stones which have liccn sha|ied for the 
bnilding. From a large ]iilc of such stones he selects those which 
arc made to fit each place in the structure, and ei-cry one proves 
to fill its ])osition exactly. To explain the erection of such a 
building we must go farther back than the point where the 
builder selected from the stones brought to him those which were 
evidently made for their res|)ectivc places. Other men have 
been at work beforehand and have hewn tbo stones into such a 
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shape that they properly fit their places in the structure. The 
forces which shaped them must be explained as well as thoM 
which selected and put them in position.” 

A somewhat similar conception. Dr. Conn goes on to say, may 
be held in regard to nature’s method of building species. The 
facts may be interpreted in 
two ways. According to 
one, which is that of Dar¬ 
win, new species have 
arisen by slow accumula¬ 
tion of the ordinary minute 
variations, such as those 
shown in the illustration of 
eggs of the sparrow. Ac¬ 
cording to the other, they 
are the results of larger oc¬ 
casional variations, such as 
those shown in the illustra¬ 
tion of the hog's foot or the 
butterfly’s wing. Dr. Conn 
remarks; 

"New species may have 
been derived from older 
ones by slow stages, by the 
gradual accumulation of such minute variations as we see all 
around us in every animal and plant, and which are so uni¬ 
versal as to lead us to say that no two animals are alike. On 
the other hand, they may have arisen by the ordinary process of 
reproduction, but by suddenly starting into existence in the 
form of one of the large variations, like a solid-toed hog, which 
would start a new race at a single birth. 

" It makes quite a difference in our conception of nature whether 
we find the one or the other of these methods to be the tme one. 
If the first method is true, the building of a species is like the 
construction of a building out of rough stones. Tbe origin of 
species would then hegin with the seieetion of some of these ac¬ 
cidental slight variations, and Darwin’s famous law of natural 
selection would appear to bo sufficient to explain them. If, how¬ 
ever, the latter should prove to bo true, it would bo more like 
making a building out of stones already sha|ied to fit tbe plan. 
Such great vai ialions, so firmly fixed in the nature of the animal 
as to be transmittecl generation after generation by heredity, are 
more than accidental differences in size and shape, or length of 
toes or wings. They are even from the beginning fitted to the 
life of the individual, and perhaps already adapted to conditions, 
and may form the corner-stone of « new species. 

" While we need not ask for the reason of tlio shape of every 
stone that goes into a structure built of rough stones, we roust 
explain the reason for the shape of peculiar stones which are 
filled to their jiosilions in the structure. Such stones demand an 
explanation which precedes tbeir selection for their positions. 
So it is that wo need not ask for the cause of the miscellaneous 
minute variations in size or shape which we find all around, and 
if s|>ccics have been built out of such variations we need not try 
to go deeper than selection to have the satisfactory solution of 
the origin of sjiecies. But if species have come by sudden large 
variations, which 
from their first ap- 
l<caraucc start nexv 
tyjics, and arc at 
ihe outset adapted 
to their conditions, 
theu wo must look 
deeper than simple 
seUttMH before we 
shall have explained toes or xxousii svarsow, siiuwino xaria- 
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produced such sud¬ 
den departures from the ordinary line of inheritance nnd started 
the new line of descent? 

"Hence it is that naturalists are trying to determine which of 
tbe two methods of variation has been at tbe foundation of the 
origin of species, and in doing so are studying, sonictimcs un- 
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consciously, a deep philosophical problem. Tlicy aretiying to 
decide whether selection is to be rcKordcd as u primal factor in 
the origin of species or whether the real solution tics far deeper 
and is obscured in the still unfathomable mysteries of life." 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND ATMOSPHERIC 
STRATA. 

'HAT an electric wave, sprcadini; in all directions, should 
yet retain sufficient intensity at its front to utlcct an in¬ 
strument two thoustiiid miles from its source has sccmc-d to 
most iHirsoiis little short of niiracntous, A recent siiyxesiioii 
by an AnuTicaii electrician, r>r. Kennelly. furnishes nn expla¬ 
nation. According to him, the waves do not sprc.id out at all. 
but are confined between sea and sky. as between the walls of 
a spe.'iking-tnbc. The same consideration shows how the waves 
follow around the curvature of the e.'irtli. As all clectrieians 
know, conducting substances reflect the waves, whereas non¬ 
conductors are traiisjiarcnt to them ; and Dr. Keniiclly shows 
that the upper strata of the nir have c<iii>.ider.iblu conductivity. 
Says The Ei/ftrUal \Vo> h! iitti/ in discussing this 

point editorially : 

“From the earliest days of wireless telegraphy the manner 
in which ctlicric waves of the Hertzian order are transmitted 
through the atmosphere Ims lieen a snliject of lively interest. 
By some it was held that unless a portion of the terminal an¬ 
tennas projected above a plane tangent to the earth midway 
between stations tninsniission was im|Mi.ssilil«, and some experi¬ 
ments made in Belgium to test this iissumption were held to 
have verified it. Due result of the recent brilliant experiments 
of Marconi li.as been efiectimlly to disiKisc of theories which con¬ 
sidered the height of nntvnnie a definite function of the dis¬ 
tance between stations. Dr. Kciinclly |>ointH out that reasonable 
grounds exist fur the assumption that In tntn.soeeanic wireless 
telegraphy the waves in their c»>ursc arc rcflcctcsl on the one 
hand by the cleetrieiil conducting surface of the ocean ami on 
the other by the surfaces of upper atmospheric .slrata, which 
latter, by virtue of tlicir rarefaction, approach sca-watcr in con¬ 
ductivity. The deduction from this view is, therefore, that the 
curvature of the earth plays no imiwirt.-iiit part in trailsoccanic 
wireless telegraphy: that the propagation of the signniing-wavc-s 
is cylindrical, and that the attenuation of the effcctivo waves is 
in simple proportUiU to the distance traversed by the waves. 

“The figures given of the conductivity of rarefied strata nre 
roost intercstiug in view of the claims that have been put forth 
as to tile |)ossibility of utilizing the upper strata of the uiiiios- 
pherc for the oexmomiv transmission of eleetrieul energy in large 
quantities. Such claims have been vague as to the height of 
elevated transmission termini—in fact, merely specifying that 
they slKuild extend into the rarefied iisniosphere. According to 
figures given by Dr. Kennclly as dc-duecd from data dctemiiiied 
by Prof. J. J. Thomson, at a height of from 45 to S3 miles above 
the surface of the earth, the conductivity of the atmosphere for 
low-freqiiency alterniiling earreiits is about 600,000 times less 
than the conductivity of copper. As to the conductivity of at¬ 
mospheric strat.-! at an altitude of but a few miles, we do not 
think its value would be of an order to cause the engineers of a 
Himalayan transmission project to fear that ptc.asurablc shunts 
of energy would occur across high-voltage iX)le-line conductors. 
Indeed, one of the mountainous regions of the world would fur¬ 
nish an ideal field for a test of the upper-strata transmission of 
jviwcr theory; for If not successful there, we could hardly hope 
lo attain a sufficient altitude for the transmission termini in hab- 
iiiiblc regions of the earth." 


Cheese and Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis may possibly 
be communicated from cheese, if we are to believe Baron Henry 
d' Anchald, who writes on the subject in the Jvurnal iCAgricut- 
tute Pratiguf. If Dr. Koch's idea that tuberculosis can not be 
cotnmunicated from animals to man lie correct the cxiicrimcnts 
tU-scriticd by M. d'Anchald do not bear upon the question ; but 


mi>st of us would prefer to take no chances. Writes a reviewer 
in Cosmvs (March l) : 

“Cheese made with tuberculous milk is more d.angerous than 
the milk itself, for ultlio we may destroy the germ in the latter 
by boiling, it persists in the cheese and lives there for months. 
. . . Cheese was made with milk iii which tubercle bacilli bad 
been placed. . . . With s|H;ciiiiciis of these, gtiiiica-pigs wcie 
inoculated iiiid the uiiiniuls were lound to be iiiiecleil. The toxic 
cfTeet remained Ironi eleven to fourteen days. This last state¬ 
ment is somewhat reusstiring, sinceeliecsc is generally c-ates not 
less than four iiiuiiths after its muiiufacturo. The same expen- 
nicnter, however, chose .some fresh che-eses in the market at 
lierne iiud found that iiioic thuu half communicated luberciilosis 
to guinea-pigs. This is a more serious matter. . . . Fortunately, 
displeasing as it may Iw lo ilie pesximi.sts, our organism Is gen¬ 
erally able to defend itself against germs, so we may euiitiliue to 
eat our brie and eaniemliert. That everybusly may be satisfied 
however, L'ludiistrit Lutlitre advises its readers to pasteurize 
all milk, no matter for what pur|Mjse it may be intended. But 
who shall guaranty that this piiHtcurizaliou has been carrieil out 
before tlic maiiufuclurc of llic cheese, oven if the piospectuses 
announce it? And, besides, whut will Ite the quality of these up- 
to-date cheeses."—7rii«*/<i//</« uuuitjvr Tiix LiTt K.VKV Diokst. 


DAMAGE DONE TO TREES BY ICE. 

S U-CALLKD “lec-storms." in which great damage is done to 
trees by the weight of the frozen rain on their branches, are 
common in many parts of the United Sliites, iiotnbly in New 
England. The storm of February ai of the present year .seems, 
however, to have been uiiusiially widespread and to have mined 
trees in places where this kind of iujnry is seldom done. In 
Fortstry ami IrrigalioH (March) Herman 11. Chapman writes 
as follows on the subject: 

"To calculate the forces which causeil such destruction, a 
number of twigs were cut transversely and diagrams made of 
the thickness of the twig and the icc incrustation. The ice is of 
about the same weight as the wood of a green twig. Calculating 
from the relative area in cixiss-section, it was found that twigs 
ouc-cighlb of an iiieli thick were carrying from thirty to forty 
times their weight of ice, those nne-fnurtli of an inch thick tw enty 
times their weight, and those one-hiilf of an inch thick five limes 
their weight. While the exact calculation would lie rather diffi¬ 
cult, it is .safe to say that branches one-inch thick were called 
upon to siipi>ort a weight over ten times as great as usual, and 
)]ossibly twice as much. 

“In addition lo this enormous burden, the surface of the crown 
or brnnclies wa.s increased over fivefold, thus roulliplying the 
cfTcct of the wind by that factor. Thu wonder is that any limbs 
were lefL 

•" Forest trees depend very largely on one another for protection 
from such unusual conditions. Where the trees grew thick and 
undisturbed, the protection from the wind was so complete that 
much fewer and smaller branches were broken; but where man 
had stepped in and 'improved* the woods, by cutting out the 
undcrbrusli and saplings nnd Iciiviug only the 'grand old trees 
in their majestic beauty,' nature took es|>ocial pains to |>oiut out 
the error of his ways, and most of these grand old trees arc now 
more fit for scarecrows than for shade. That wind and icc arc 
not the only enemies that ‘improving ’ gives a chance was shown 
by the fact that nearly all the hmlis broken ofT showed rot in 
their interior. The drying soil, the grass, and the exposure 
following thinning had already gotten in their deadly work, and 
it needed only the storm to reveal it. If man wants a park, let 
him keep the whole wood, or raise a new one. ’ Improvements ‘ 
are seldom accepted by nature." 


"The Races of Rarope,* br Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of the StaiaachaMCIs la- 
■titate of Technology, and professor-elect of economics at Harvard Uoi- 
veraity, has been ‘crowned* by the award of Iba BentUon priza of Ibe 
I'aria Aothropolaxica] Society, as is announced in Tkt PffuUr Seitnet 
MuntUy. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MODERN NOVEL AND RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

M any students of current fiction have called nttcntioa to 
the proniinenco of the religious motive in the novels both 
of this country and of England. The fact that the religious nov> 
els most widely read nitd discussed during our generation have 
been utmost invurinbty novels of •’heresy,” inculcating doctrines 
directly in contlict with coiiscrvntive religious thought, leads an 
English writer. Miss Jane H. Findlatcr. to inquire how far it is 
true that this kiud of reading undcrniincs religious faith. “It 
is a pity,” she says, '‘for a nation to Im priest-ridden, to accept 
its beliefs too childishly from the hands of even a lenrned class 
of men; but it is a much greater pity for a nation to give itself 
over into the bunds of novelists for religious instruction.” She 
continues (iu The .WUioital Review, March) : 

“It is a characteristic of youth thnt it must always be in a 
state of revolt from uiithurity when in its period of growth; a 
necessity seems to bo laid upon it to reject every dogma it has 
been brought up to believe, and to turn to new guides. The in> 
flucnce of religions novels on such readers is often very pro¬ 
found, and very helpful for n time. Lntcr on they may outgrow 
these teachers, but in the 'present distress' they afford comfort 
and guidance. They sec nil their doubts and despairs refleeterl 
here, and take courage. Others hnve passed the lions. The 
House Beautiful niny yet be ahead, and the Delectable Moun¬ 
tains mny lie gained at last. But the benefit of religions fiction 
to half-educated renders is much more questionable. The book 
which may comfort the doubter may easily torment the man who 
bas never begun todoubL lie is presented in an easy, readable 
form with a sort of digest of modern thought, more or less con¬ 
vincingly put. These ideas are ho|>elessly at variance with the 
creeds of bis childhood, yet time nnd opportunity both fail him 
to examine into their truth or falsehood. Such are the inevitable 
and melancholy results of cheap education and eheap eulture— 
one more illustration of the truth that 'a little learning is a dan¬ 
gerous thing.' 

"Now to meet this hunger for help and trnth and guidance, 
whieh is such n rc.il want just now, only a few really good relig¬ 
ious novels have ever been written. You might count them on 
yrour fingers. The number of indifferently good ones is countless, 
while of sorry trash there is no end at all.” 

The writer selects ns types of the great religious novels of our 
ago George McDonnld's"Robert Falconer,“"Mark Rutherford," 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's "Robert Elsmere,” and John Lane Al¬ 
len's "The Reign of Law.” The first-named author sbe treats 
as the spokesman of the earliest stage of doubt in the young 
thinker's mind^the stage in which the attempt is made to recon¬ 
cile the justice and omni|>otence of God with the origin of evil or 
w’ith the theory of an after-state of punishment. Mrs. Hiiinphry 
Ward's famous book, as all the world knows, deals with the 
question of miracles and the divinity of Christ. “.Mark Ruther¬ 
ford “ and John Lane Allen are known as the exponents of agiios- 
tieism in fiction, the former voicing a "melancholy incertitndo." 
the latter prophesying that * our religion will more and more be 
wbat onr science is, aud some day they wilt be the same.” Miss 
Findlater secs iu all these writers nnd their novels a reflection of 
"the general course of doubt as it rises, grows, and takes posses¬ 
sion of tbe human mind.” She eoniments: 

" When you consider that each one of the anthers whose books 
I have considered is only tbe leader of bis or her own especial 
band of imitators, some idea may be obtained of the ramiflea- 
tions of religions fiction. Notadoubt but has its S|>ecial pleader: 
not a new faith but bas its prophet. And the newer the faith, 
the poorer the book that is pmclueed by it. One has some pa¬ 
tience with the old classic doubter, with his gennine scruples; 
bnt tbe newcomers who quickly renounce tbeir childhood's faith, 
and with the utmost agility replace it by means of electricity or 
vegetarianism, theosophy or Christian Science, can not hold onr 
sympathies. It is illiberal and perhaps unfair to say that tbe 


new is never true; but for the purposes of serious fiction it is a 
safe rule to keep to the old paths. Xo brand-new ideas can bo 
the right luatcriul for building a book of. The sifting, testing 
priKcsses of time are needed to make ideas into usnble book- 
stuff, just as wood need.s sea.soniug before it enn make .-t sea¬ 
worthy eraft. The shrinkage of ideas has to lie nlloweil for ;— 
what seems to fill the public mind and dominate knowledge one 
year, mny have shrunk into insigniflcniice before twelve more 
months have run. This view of things, if practically adhered to, 
leaves rather n small field for the religiou.s novelist of the liiture. 
'The stories have alt been told '—an eminent authority tells us; 
certainly the doubts have alt been expressed. l*crhap.s u truce 
mny be culled now—it is time—but the War of Opinions will still 
go on." 


NEW YORK’S REJECTION OF THE PASSION 
> PLAY. 

A SACRED drama entitled " N'axarctli ” wa.s presented at tbe 
Garrick Theater in New York March *3 by twenty-four 
members of the "Lambs' Club," with a musical overture nnd 
four intermezzos composed for the occasion by Henry K. Hadley. 
The "Lambs' Club" is l.-irgety corap<ised of actors, and the per¬ 
formance wax a priv.tteonc, given before three hundred members 
of the club aud their friends. "Nazareth ” wn.s written by Clay 
M. Greene, nnd was produced, for titc first time a year ago by the 
students of the Roman Catholic College at Santa Barbara, Cab. 
of which bo is a graduate. The important personages of the 
Gos|)el period are introduced and the playwriglii himself imper¬ 
sonated Andrew, one of the twelve ai>o-itlcs. in the New York 
performance. No attempt is made to iiortrny tbe visible per.xon 
of Christ ill "Nazareth." but his presence is indicateil in the 
most important scenes. In the trial scene, Christ's proximity is 
convoyed to the mind of the spectator by the theatrical device of 
a bright light thrown fruiii the side; and shadows thrown on a 
transparent curtain make a pictnre of the Crucifixion. "The 
drama.” observes the New York Ileraiit, "was performed by an 
exceedingly capable cast, and was elaborately staged.” It con¬ 
tinues; 

"The first chapter of' Nazareth ' showed a scene in the couneil- 
chnraber in tbe bouse of Caiaphas, the High Priest, on tbe first 
Of all Palm Sundays, during Christ's entry into Jerusalem. The 
action of tbe second scene wns on the Mount of Olives, overlook¬ 
ing Jerusalem; tbe third, in tbe judgincnt-hall of Pontius Pilate, 
aud the closing chapter on the road to Cnlv.xry. 

"Through these last days and profoundly tragic events in the 
life and death of Christ, he was seen only through the eyes of 
the twelve disciples, the Romnn soldiers, and the street crowds; 
but the intimate suggestions of bis presence aud participation 
were impressed with great dramatic skill. 

"The performance was received with much enthusiasm, and 
with all the seriousness demanded by the ambition of tbe theme, 
which wns interpreted without a flaw of possible offense. 

"The le.'iding chameters in Mr. Greene's drama of Holy Week 
became Pontius Pilate, portrayed by A. S. Lipnian; Judas Is¬ 
cariot (Joseph R. Grismer). Matthew (Harry Woodruff), Peter 
(Henry R. Roberts), and Cataphns (Nntlianiel Hartwig). The 
story followed closely the narrative of tbe gospels in the impor¬ 
tant incidents.” 

The rumor wns printed in the dnily papers on the day follow¬ 
ing this performance that New York theatrical managers were 
seriously considering the presentation of a Passion Play; and, in 
view of the fact that a French Passion Play is at present being 
performed in Montreal before enormous andicnces and with the 
tacit consent of the clergy, the report was widely credited. Public 
sentiment in Now York, however, proved to he so hostile that 
tbe plan was at once abandoned. " I think the production of a 
Passion Play here wonid bo ill-advised and unfortunate," said 
Bishop Potter, when approached on the subject; "the objections 
to it seem to mo to far outweigh whatever advantage it may 
possess.” In more emphatic language. Archbishop Corrigan de- 
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clare4: “To protiuce the Passion Play in this city would be to 
dep-ade the most holy of things. I voice the sentiments of the 
entire Catholic Church when I say Htat the mere suggestion of 
such a play is revolting and should meet with opposition at its 
conception.” 

The New York Sutt recalls the fact that about twenty years 
ago Salmi Morse brought his “ Passion Play “ to Now York from 
San Francisco. It was a fine production and cost ^40,000, James 
O'Neill impersonated Christ, and in the cast were Lewis Morri> 
son. James A. Ileme, and others since conspicuous. During 
three weeks in San Francisco large audiences were drawn, bnt 
the leading actors were arrested every day and hnetl $50 each. 
At last the governor of California took prohibitive action. 

The New York Journal thinks that “ ignorant peasants may in¬ 
nocently enough portray in their gross and clumsy fashion the 
sufferings of Christ and those who followed him," but that actors 
or managers attempting it in New York “would be mobbed and 
would deserve to be mobbetl.” The New York Evtuing Post 

“If there wore not many other good reasons for this' Hands off' 
to pushing managers and sensational playwrights, the offense 
which such a performance lunst give to all truly devont souls 
would bo a sufficient cause for discouraging this proposed revi v.'il. 
It should be realised, too, that the life of the great sufferer for 
humanity was essentially undmmatic. Its moral boanty was ex¬ 
pressed often in passive endurance, at most in words or in slight 
intimate action which can not be adequately represented under 
the conditions which bind the actor. As soon as the touching 
episodes of the Scripture are put upon the stage, all the non- 
essentials are exaggerated for spectacular effect, and what was 
insignificant as regards religion becomes positively bad as rC' 
gards art. It is the ]Ktssibility of great spectacular scenes to 
which morbid curiosity will drive the public, and about which 
the sentimentality of the pious can be made to furnish infinite 
free advertising—it is this which stirs the imagination of man¬ 
agers to whom a crucifixion and a l>allet are equally'drawing 
features.' The dubious success of a few closet dramas, which 
have touched lightly the life of Christ, should not blind any one 
to the fact that any dramatisation of the Passion is inevitably, 
under present conditions, a vulgarization of the supreme act of 
the most revered of lives. We can not believe that any manager, 
Christian or otherwise, will wish to revive the Passion in sneb 
form as must infallibly recall Judas, who sold his Lord for thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

Of the Montreal Passion Play, which is now being presented 
without hindrance, and in which the person of Christ is directly 
introduced, the New York Herald says: 

"The immense French National Theater in St. Lawrence 
Street, where the performances are being given, is constantly 
crowded with thousands of spectators. So far. Archbishop Bru- 
chesi lia.s not sjioken on the subject, but scores of institutions, 
directly or indirectly under his control, nre attending the produc¬ 
tion in bodies. 

"The play has been referred toot length in many of the pul¬ 
pits, and there has yet to be heard a word of condemnation. The 
play is in French, but English-speaking people are equally 
anxious to be present, and never in Montreal have so many |ier- 
sons sat through a play without the slightest idea of what word.s 
were Ireing sjioken, but yet were com))Ietely overcome by the 
remarkable acting, scenes, and situations, that in themselves 
suggest the dialog. It is no uncommon thing to see h.alf the 
audience in tears during the Crucifixion scene. 

"Since the i»iccc was first i>resentetl there have been a few 
changes in the cast, and it is now composed almost entirely of 
French-Canadian actors who have li.ad ex|>eriencc in France or 
the United States. There were several old-country actors, but 
at the end of last week they fell out with M. Julien Daoiist, the 
proprietor, the result being that they got a ' Passion I*lay ' of 
their own and went to (Juebcc with it. It was a disastrous fail- 
nrc. and has been given up, 

"M. Daoust's financial i«>sition in the matter is one of the >n- 
teresting features of the whole story. It may almost he .said that 
he has come from ]wiverty to affluence in two weeks. A strug¬ 


gling actor, playing at the various French theaters in this city, 
he announced that he believed that there was money in the' Pas¬ 
sion Flay,' and, despite the protests of his friends, ho got M. 
Germain Beauleau, a French-Canadian advocate, to write a two- 
hour version from the original Ober-Ammergau piece. In a 
single night success came to such an extent that already M. Da¬ 
oust's profits arc estimated at many thousand dollars. 

"In the play M. Daoust assumes the part of Jesus, and his 
make-up is quite startling. His eyes are naturally sunken, and 
physically he is all that history suggests. In many respects the 
piwt of Judas is the best rdle in the play. It was brought out 
with much force by M. E. Meussot. The principal women in the 
cast are Mile. Rhea, who appears as Modelene; Mile. Johanna, 
a former member of Mr. Charles Frobman's forces, who takes 
the rdic of Martha, and Mme. Rsid Bedard, who is Mary. 

"The success of these performances is the more remarkable 
since all previous attempts to ntilize the story of the Christ on 
the professional stage have proved so futile. In Montreal, sev¬ 
eral years ago, when the old theater near the Champ do Mars 
was running, an effort was made to produce a version of'The 
Passion Play.' but it was promptly stopped by clerical disap¬ 
proval,” 


PROFESSOR PEARSON'S NEW BOOK. 

ROF. CHARLES W. PEARSON, who recently resigned 
his chair in the Northwestern University on account of the 
storm of criticism that was aroused by his public disavowal of 
belief in Biblical miracles, has written a book entitled "The Car¬ 
penter Prophet: A Life of Jesus Christ and 11 Discussion of His 
Ideals,” in which be still further elucidates his religious views. 
In the present volume he retracts nothing, but attempts to prove 
that manyof thti fundamental beliefsof the Christiau Church can 
not stand in the light of modem knowledge. "Upon this book." 
remarks the Chicago Tribune, "Mr. Pearson is said to have been 
engaged for a long term of years, and there can be no doubt that 
tho Ideas set forth in it have gradually taken possession of the 
writer until they have become a conviction. But many of the 
chapters appear to have been written recently, containing, as 
they do ap)iarently, allusions to recent events. . . , Tho inten¬ 
tion of I'rofessor Pearson in writing this book is not that of the 
agnostic, the pessimist, or the wilful heretic. He writes to reas¬ 
sure those whom the spirit of the time has won from the worship 
of tradition, as he believes it to be, those who arc emerging from 
'the mesmeric influence of special education.'" The )>osition 
taken by Professor Pearson is practically that of the Unitarian. 
He rejects the miraculous clement in the Bible, as well as the 
idea of the trinity and of transubstantiation; but he affirms bis 
lielief in a personal God and in prayer. 

Asserting in bis preface that he writes to" undermine no man's 
faith ” and to “destroy no man's hope,” but rather to "substitute 
a larger and happier view of life for the narrow and gloomy one 
of 'orthodox' theology,” he proceeds to consider the leading 
events in tho life of Jesus. From his argument regarding the 
birth of Christ the following sentences are quoleil: 

“The d'Ktrine of the immaculate conception of Jesus by the 
Holy Spirit is a figurative way of expressing oue of the most im¬ 
portant of all truths—viz.; that a pure birth is needful toahc.-ihh- 
ful life. 

"Both Matthew and Luke .agree in tracing the descent of Jesus 
through his father Joseph, This is evident testimony that in the 
earlier historic period there was no doubt that Jesus was the sun 
of Joseph, since otherwise Joseph's descent would have been 
altogether iinim|iortant. 

“At the Reformation, Protestantism cut down the ranker 
growth of superstition, but it did not destroy its roots. In leav¬ 
ing the legends about the birth and miracles of Jesus, it retains 
the germs of every other wild exaggeration of the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum. The life of Jesus in the Gosjiel implies a similar life of 
tho Blessed Virgin .M.ary, and that, a legend of Mary's mother, 
St. Anne." 

Professor Peariion acceiits Jesus iu his manhood as a self- 
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educated, passionate, and self-immolating poet and liberator and 
pays him eloquent tribute, "Jesus the man," he says, "is inex¬ 
pressively beautiful and attractive; Jesus the demigod is still a 
fascinating creation of art; but the jesusof Athanasius and Cal¬ 
vin and their followers, tlie angry and pitiless deity, is a revolt¬ 
ing conception, essentially aud basely pagan." Of Jesus as a 
teacher the author says: 

"There is no trace in the teaching of Jesus of the influence of 
the drama as sucli. yet be is akin to Shakespeare in the natural 
qualities of bis mind, in the quickness and range of bis observa¬ 
tion and sympathy, and in the ease with which he Interpreted the 
human heart. . . . He talked of shepherds and fishermen, of 
farmers and merchants, of slaves and kings, of stewards and sol¬ 
diers, of maidens and housewives, of mothers and cbiidren, of 
rich and poor, of sinners and saints, and knew what was in them 
all." 

Prayer, as already stated, commands Professor Pearson's be¬ 
lief. "God Is trntli," he says, "and does not deceive us." But 
the tbonght of the actual presence in the sacrament of commu¬ 
nion be regards as "mere fetishism and magical incantation. In¬ 
finitely removed from the spirit of the religionof Jesus." Of hell 
he says: 

"There is a hell, the hell of an evil conscience: but Jesus, tho 
he has delivered many from it, never descended into it. His 
body descended Into the tomb and returned to the dust from 
which it was created, and bis immortal spirit entered into ever¬ 
lasting life, and has uplifted, and will continue to uplift, count¬ 
less others to sit with him in eternal joy and glory at the right 
band of God." 

The conclusion of his argument is as follows: 

"The struggle for a genuine Christianity free from false phi¬ 
losophy and pagan error has been long and bitter, but the victory 
of truth and righteousness is drawing near. The ignorant have 
opposed the dead weight of their stupidity, the selfish and active 
ingenuity of their ambition, the bigoted, the fierce crueltyof their 
fanaticism against every social, political, and moral reform; yet. 
In spile of all, knowledge and freeilom have increased. 

" We are all descendants of hundreds of generationsof pagans. 
The blocxi of the cave-dwellers, who thought tho thunderbolt the 
dart of an angry gixl is In our veins. Our nerves still tremble 
with the superstitions which made altars reek with blood to pro¬ 
pitiate the vengeful deities who scourged men with famine and 
pestilence. And so we still hove a fading theology that makes 
Christ a mediator between an angry God and a suflfering race of 
men and his death an atoning sacrifice. But all this is passing 
away, and we are coming to understond the simple Gospel of 
Jesus, the plain Gospel of purity, love, and service. 

"We are not, as .some timid persons seem to think, looking 
upon the sunset of faith, but are witnessing the sunrise of an 
immeasurably more glorious day. a millennium in which religion 
will not be an affair of one day in seven in the church, but of 
every day and every place; in which men will not serve with lip 
and knee only, not say Lord, Lord, and neglect justice and 
mercy, but one In which the spirit of Christ will be carried into 
the every-day life, into all the industries, all the business, and 
all the governments of the world." 


Roman Catholic Chaplains for the British Navy. 
'—An a]>]ieal is being made by the Irish members of Parliament, 
os yet without success, to obt.-iin the appointment of Roman 
Catholic priests ns seagoing chaplains in the British navy. They 
point out that tho there are now some is.qoo Roman Catholic 
sailors in the navy, there is notasingle Roman Catholic chaplain 
a: ilea. Two priests serve as chaplains on shore, but their high¬ 
est pay is just half of the highest pay received by Anglican chap¬ 
lains. Says the Ixmdon Tahiti; 

"Tho cruelty as well as the rank absurdity of the thing be¬ 
comes apparent when we consider what are the respective func¬ 
tions of an Anglican and a Catholic chaplain. To the dying 
Catholic the presence of the priest means just this tremendous 
difference—the difference between going into eternity with his 


sins forgiven or unforgiven. To the dying Protestant fait chap¬ 
lain msy talk consolingly, and that is all," 

The Baltimore Catha/ic Mirror makes the following comment: 

"Appeals to sense of justice count for little with Englishmen 
in autho/ity, and es]i«cially in matters where the demands of 
bigotry must be withstood. More effective than this is the veiled 
throat of the Irish hierarchy that if priests are not provided as 
chaplains. Catholics will be warned against the danger of enter¬ 
ing the service. Britain needs men to man her ships and needs 
Irishmen especially, because on account of Irish industrial stagna¬ 
tion she has more hopes of getting Irish than of getting well-fed 
English citixens to enlist In the service which is not the only door 
of opportunity open to them." 

The Xew York Hun cails attention to the fact that the French 
Government, which has recently abolished the navy regulations 
making attendance at religious service compulsory, it now sup¬ 
pressing chaplaincies in the navy entirely. 


IS HELL PREACHED ENOUGH? 

I T Is generally assumed by exponents of the "Now Theology " 
that the apparently diminishing belief in hell and a personal 
devil Is a thing to be rejoiced over, as marking a new stage in 
the progress of religious thoughL To TAt Christian Endtavor 
World (Boston), however, hell is a very real place, and the di¬ 
minishing emphasis of the church on It ajtpears full of disaster 
to the "virile Christian preaching that has to do frankly and 
forcefully with the eternal truths." The same pai>er goes on 
to say: 

" It should l)e preacheil. Because, in the first place, hell ex¬ 
ists, The testimony of our Lord sUonId be sufficient on this 
point. It is reinforced, however, iho reinforcement is not 
needed, by all the evidence of our reason and observation. We 
see many men growing worse and worse up to their dying day. 
Wo see their characters becoming absolutely fixed in evil and 
im|ienitence. Often tiiey are unconscious of it, but we can see 
their punishment gathering slowly but surely around them, even 
in this life. Wo have no grounds in reasoning or revelation for 
expecting xny change to be forced upon them in another life. 
Just as. on contemplating the sunset of a noble career, we are 
irresistibly led to imagine its continuance and increase in glory 
forever, to. In watebing the Inst days of a bad man, instinctively 
we paint the picture of eternal wo. It seems reasonable to be¬ 
lieve in heaven. It i.s not our reason, but our pity and our hor¬ 
ror. that objects to the doctrine of hell. 

"In the second place, hell should bo preached because millions 
are going there, Tho world is growing better nil the time, but 
it is still fearfully wickeil, and no one can look abroad over it 
with the thought of eternity in his heart, and not tremble to view 
the enormous mass of misery speeding recklessly to its infinite 
doom. 

"In the third place, hell should lie preached because *tlie fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' The love of God is 
the end of wisdom : fear ninsl come first. The reason why the 
church's love of God is often so weak is because it is not firmly 
founded ujion respect for His autlmritr and awe at His majestic 
power. Sinners must be made to feel the terrors of the law. be¬ 
fore they will appreciate tho graces of the Gospel. 

"In the fourth place, even Christians need to bo reminded of 
tho peril of hell. Wo need to see tho pit whence we were dug. 
We need to put more s|)irit into uur daily prayer, ' Deliver us 
from evil.'" 

The church, continues The Christian hiidtavor World, will 
flourish only in proportion as men arc brought toa"decp convic¬ 
tion of the exceeding sinfulness of sin," and its appeal to the 
sinner should not be. "The church needs you," but. rather, "You 
need Christ. Without Christ you are ruined for time and eter¬ 
nity," The Boston paper concludes: 

" We are not advocating a return to the jire.-iching of Jonathan 
Edwards, tho there were much salt in that. We do not care to 
have men fall swooning In our churches, and women half frantic 
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with fear. Bnt wc do urge a preaching of hell in the name meas¬ 
ure in which Christ preached it. and in the same manner bo used. 
Soften the dread duetriue with the hope and assurances of the 
Gospel. Throw across the very mouth of hell a ray from the 
cross. But do not ex|)ect to win sinners till you have preached 
the whole truth, and testihetl. as solemnly as our Savior testi¬ 
fied. to that terrible alternative, the place •where their worm 
dieth not. and their (lie ts not quenched,' " 

The Salt Lake Tribunr, commenting on the arguments of The 
Chris/it\n Tni/eitivr ll'er/i/, declares that in reading them "one 
is irrcsistildy reminded of the old-fashioned revival." It adds; 

“We have all heard the licllfire-and-damnation sermon. We 
have all listened to tlio revivalist who says: *Oh. my unre¬ 
deemed brethren, the fires of hell are yawning for you. For 
thousands iind millions and billions of years you are going to 
suffer the scorching pangs of the pit unless you accept salvation 
to-night. "He that, being often reproved, hardenetb his neck, 
shall snddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy."' 

“That style of preaching has gone out of date, and one does not 
have to search far to find the reason. The man who was scnreil 
into the church—and most of those who listened to such sermons 
were scared into the church—backslid just as soon ns the first 
frenxy of terror had passed. Unregenerated he rvinalucil until 
the next revivalist came along and once more lashed him to the 
mourners' I>encb. The almost ab.soliite uselessness of the'hcH's- 
fire sermon.' so far as lusting results are coiicernerl. was long 
since made apparent. It is surprising, therefore, to find in The 
Christittn Endeavor U'vrtd an argument in favor of returning 
to old methods." 


IS DARWINISM ON THE DECLINE? 

N owhere have the merits and demerits of the evolution¬ 
ary theory of D-arwin and his friends been more hotly de¬ 
bated than in Germany, especially in the religions liearings of 
the theory. So strong has the opposition become both among 
theologians and naturalists that Professor Zilcklcr, in the Beveis 
ties C/aubens, declares that Darwinism is on the decline. Ills 
statements are in substance as follows: 

Notwithstanding the phenomenal success achieved hy Charles 
Darwin in the proclamation of his evolution theory, which sjiread 
into other realms of thought than that of natural philosophy, it 
must be stated that the supremacy of this philosophy has not 
been such as was predicted by Its defenders at the outset. A 
mere glance at the history of the theory during the four decades 
that it has been iK'fore the public shows that the beginning of the 
end is at hand. This theory bad rcache<l Its acme of popularity 
about the close of Darwin's life (i8Si). but since that time there 
has been a slow but sure retrogression. This retrogression as¬ 
sumed the form of a constantly increasing number of naturalists 
who have come out in opposition, at any r.v.e in opposition to it 
In its original form. This process of disintegration has already 
to a great extent undermined the theory and shown Its weakness. 
So great Is the difference between the original Darwinian theory 
and the substitute that is now taking Its phsce that the resem¬ 
blance can often scarcely be recognised. The biology of the fu¬ 
ture will practically contain nothing of the one-sided monistic 
form of the development theory as formulated by Darwin and 
Haeckel, notwithstanding the loud and long protests of the fol¬ 
lowers of the latter to the contrary. 

What is considered by Professor Zdckler as the best statement 
of the present statns of the theory is given in the recent work of 
the Wiirtbnrg philosopher. Dr. Stolxlo. on ''Kolliker and his 
Relations to Darwinism." Kolliker Is eighty-four years of age 
and a veteran authority in bis branch; bnt notwithstanding his 
leaning toward a certain typo of Darwinism, especially in bis 
rejection of miracles and of Interference with natural processes, 
he on all real points of Issne is against the English naturalist. 
His opi>ositlou Is chiefly on these points: 

t. Darwinism does not explain the connection and harmony of 
the different classes of organisms. 

3. Its utility principles do not explain the phenomena forwbicb 
it aims to account. 


3. The absence of real transitions of one species to another in 
our day, or in former days as far as we can trace, is an element 
of weakness. 

In addition to Kiilliker. Professor Zilckler gives the views of a 
large number of German iind other Continental naturalists who 
antagonise the theory .—made Jor Tut I.itexsrv 
DIi'.ist. 


THE "NAMELESS EPISTLE” IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

HERE is at once an allurement ami .-i provocation in any 
great book the origin and the authorship of which are un¬ 
certain. Many of the most famous books of the world, remark* 
The Christian Commonwealth (Ixindoni. have been published 
anonymously. The "Letters of Junius" still excite discussion 
as to their authorship. “Wavcrlcy" createtl a grc.nt sensation 
when first issued, and for many months speculation was rife as 
to the Identity of the writer. A remarkable iinxjf of the genius 
of Lord Lytton was furnished hy the fact that “The Coming 
Race," published near the end of his life without his name u|)on 
the title-page, iirouscd such general interest. The Christian 
Commonwealth continues: 

"The one epistle of the New Testament which is clouded by 
the double doubt of origin and authorship is in some ics|iects the 
most wonderful of the sixty-six treatises which make up the 
Bible. It transcends all other Scripture imrtions in that [leculiar 
elevation which belongs to thought cxpresseil without rhetoric. 
It is full of pure logic. It is sublime in the loftiness of its im¬ 
mediate ascent into the realm of Deity. The Epistle to the He¬ 
brews contains the grandest argument extant in application to 
the pure humanity of the Messiah as exhibited In his sacenlntal 
office. In no other part of the Bible do we gain so picturesque 
an exposition of the ty)ioh>gy of Mosaic ritu.nl." 

Prof. A. S. Peake, lecturer in Lancashire lnilc]ieiidciit College 
and formerly Fellow of Merton College. t)xf«unl, is tho editor of 
a new volume on tite " Epistle to the Hebrews," in which he dis¬ 
cusses at some length the various theories of its niithorshi|k 
"Nothing is so certain with respect to tho authorship." he says, 
"as the negative conclusion that it was not written by Paul." 
11c considers in turn the claims of Silas. Luke. Clement. B.nrna- 
bas, Peter, and Apollos. but without arriving at any definite 
conclusion. The most curious conjecture is that of Professor 
Ilarnack, of Berlin, who suggests that a woinaii. Priscilla, wrote 
the book; and this theory has found many supporters. Say* 
The Christian Commonwealth : 

“We supixise we can never hope to know who wrote the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews. ... It is. however, not this question of au¬ 
thorship which is of any real moment. Infinitely more impor¬ 
tant is the matter of date. It is remarkable how unanimous is 
the consensus of critical opinion that the letter was written be¬ 
fore the end of the first century. Even the ' Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica • locates its chronology thus. This fact makes it evident 
that even the most destructive of the higher critics arc con¬ 
strained to sp.-tre us this precious section of Holy Writ. If all 
our great scholars thus allow that the Letter was written in the 
apostolic age, reassurance may take full possession of every 
evangelical mind. The book Ugenuine. No investigator seems 
even inclined to doubt that tho earliest churches were familiar 
with It. Thus, the epistle which points most vividly to Christ, 
both in his earthly history and his heavenly offices, is admitted 
to have been written while many people were alive who were 
born before his death. Here is an evidence of the truth of 
Christianity which no infidel attacks can ever shatter." 


The “Gore caw "In Beeland lia* bero finally wilted. “The new Hi»Jio»» 
o( Wormier ha« been coniecraied and enihroned. and hna eolered a|>an 
lb* work of bis dioccw,* obaervci the (.ondon Ciurr* fi’nxni’* I he prow- 
cntlon nf the objections to his oonfirmalion hare been delinilrly abao- 
donedi the Erastiao view of Episcopal appointmenu Is now equailr 
definitely set op.'' The ceremony wss performed a lew weeks aico by Ih* 
Archbishop of Canierbory In Worcester Cathedral, ihe oaib being admin¬ 
istered by the Dean of Worcester. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ABANDONMENT OF KING EDWARD’S VISIT 
TO IRELAND. 

1 "*HE first result of the obondonment of Kiur Edward's con¬ 
templated visit to Ireland is n shower of heated comment 
that seems little calculated to promote j^fod feeling. Thus the 
London Times i 

“The disgraceful action of n (wtion of the Irish mcinl)erson 
Monday night has been followed, ns we onticipated. by an offi¬ 
cial announcement that the n>yal journey to the sister kingdom 
has been abandoned for the present. The King, by the a<lvieo 
of his ministers, has expressed his regret to the lord lieutenant 
that the visit of their majesties to Ireland can not lake pince this 



It Is M<d that the Cabinet decided at tbeir Council on Tuesday not to in¬ 
terfere. at present at alt events, with the United Irish Lniitae by proclaim- 


— n'filmmttrr Gasettt (1-onOon). 

year. This decision will eause profound di.sa]>poitttmetit to the 
Unioni.st party among the Irish ttntiott. and. as we confidently 
believe, regret no less acute among lens of thousands of Natum- 
alisls. who lack the moral eonrage to express their rc.il senti¬ 
ments. but who are keenly sensible of the adv.tntagcs to be de¬ 
rived from the presence of royalty. They must recognize, 
however, that it is the natural consequence of the flagrant display 
of disloyalty and seditious feeling in which some of their repre¬ 
sentatives have chosen to indulge. After such an outburst from 
men who have been returned to serve in the ini]>erial Ihirliament 
by Irish conatitnencies. His Majesty may naturally and rightly 
feel that it would hardly be proper that he should honor llieir 
shores with his presence during the continuance of the war." 

A less acrimonious tone is that of the I-ondon Hhtmiard, wliicb 
comments: 

"Disappointment may be confessed that circumstances do not 
permit of the fulfilment of the sovereign's wish and the desires 
of their loyal subjects. But it must Ire owned that on general 
grounds the {lostponemeiit is not wholly to he deplored. A period 
of political unrest and of greater or less conflict between the pub¬ 
lic authorities and an agitation which sets aside the oixliiiary law 
would scarcely be propitious for a royal progress. Unfortunately, 
it can tiot be doubted that, so far as depends upon the organizers 
and instruments of the United Irish League, there is a settled 
purpose to promote trouble.'* 

Irish newspapers discuss the alrandonment of the visit with 
warmth. Freeman's /ournai (DithUn), the Home-Rule paper, 
says responsibility for the matter rests with the ministers, not 
with the King: 

“His mini.sterscould not venture to allow the King to see with 
his own eyes and hear with his own cant the barbarous methods 
of the Castle and the deep resentment of the people. His pres¬ 
ence would have been a sore eneumitrance to tlie coercionists. 
There was imminent danger that his visit might have converted 
him to Home Rule or confirmed an existing conviction. There¬ 
fore his ministers have In their own Interests, and the interests 
of unionism, forbidden his visit to Ireland." 

A hope that "before Lord Cadogan ends a viceroyalty which 


haslieen singularly distinguished by brilliant incidents, the King 
and (^liivcn will have visited the Irish capital.'' is expressed by 
Tiie Irish Times (Dublin), and The Daily E.\f>ress (Dublin) 
says: 

" During recent mouths the English public has been passing 
through a r.-ipid process of enlightenment as regards the condi¬ 
tion of Irish nffnirs. The aiiiiuiincement wbieb will be made 
this morning In every ncwspajwr in the country will, we hope, 
complete that process. The United Irish League. Englishmen 
were told three years ago by Mr. Ocrald Balfour, wonid speedily 
fall by its own weight. The Local Goi-criiment Aet. they were 
assured on ibe same high authority, would ctlectively reconcile 
Nationnlisis to the b.>iul of union with the greatest empire in the 
world. Two days ago the English public found this lieiielicent 
policy bearing fruit in the cheers of the Nationalists nienil>crs of 
Barlinment at the defeat ami capture of a gallant English gen¬ 
eral. Tiwlay they will learn that the kindness of the Irish Gov¬ 
ernment to disloyally and smlition has obliged the King's minis¬ 
ters to dissuade him from liis ]>roposed visit to bis kingdom of 
Ireland." 


HOLLAND’S ABSORPTION BY GERMANY. 

C 'ERMANY'S alleged intention to absorb Holland was the 
subject recently of a long article in the London Times. A 
Insik by the German professor. Ernest von llulle. entitled "Eco¬ 
nomics and Sea-rower.” was the basis of the article. Professor 
von Halle, we arc told, is “one of the ablest of the younger pro¬ 
fessors in Germany, and advocaterl the Emperor's views in tbo 
agitation for an increase of tlic fleet.” Say* The Times corre¬ 
spondent : 

"’At this jnnetiire, when the Dutch have been systematically 
ediicateil to regard the English as their worst eneniie.s, It w ill 
certainly do gooil and clenr the iitmosphcre of continental politics 
ot sundry misunderstandings if attention be called to Professor 
von Halle’s deliberate plea for the Incorporation of Holland in 
the German confederation. This more especinlly at a moment 
when Germany is courting the friendship of the United States 
by Pniiee Henry’s visit. In this connection I may niemiott nsa 
significant fact that Professor von Halle, wliile representing the 
eventual absorption of Holland and all the Dutch colonies by 
Germany as a matter of course, entirely ignores the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, altho there is excellent reason to believe that the United 
States would never permit Duteb Guiana and the islands of the 
Diiteh West Indies to liecome German i>o**essions. He doe* this 
regardless of the mischief of accustoming publie opinion in Gcr- 
mniiy to such inip<issil>le designs and of the danger attending an 
outbreak of patriotic indignation in the German empire whenever 
America has occasion to interpose her veto." 

Tlie German professor is well aware of Dutch objections, but 
lie lias a way to meet them: 

"Acconling to Professor von Halle all authorities agree that 
tbo large and varied interests of Gerinatiy in the Diiteh colonies 
are exceeded by those of no otiicr country. Her trade with those 
territories is constantly progressing, aud is bound to increase 
still more with the development of German shigiplng in the East 
Indian Archipelago. England in particular must yield to os 
[Germans] the le.sding position in shipping and trade wliitli she 
has hitherto held in those regions. It is these circumstances 
wbieb appear to give real value to the acquisition by Germany 
of tbo Caroline Islands and theotberadjoining Islands, as it pre¬ 
vents the Dutch colonies from being entirely shut in by the two 
great Anglo-Saxon Powrers. Holland is consciousof the dangers 
wlikli might one day approach her from the Philippines and the 
Sulu Islands, or from Singapore, the Straits Settlements, and 
Borneo, and which she would bo utterly powerless to aveit 
single-handed." 

The subject Is taken up with interest by the English papers, 
the anti-American Sa/urilay Review (London) saying: 

“Itvronld be far better for England that the Dutch West In¬ 
dian colonies should pass Into the power of Germany than of the 
United States. German power can never seriously threaten us 
in the New World ; it may rather assist us; while American pro- 
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dominance—whether the people have good will or bad will to¬ 
ward os—mnst necessarily be a source of constant anxiety." 

“America announces through Captain Mahan that if Holland 
is absorbed, her American colonies must bo given up." says Tkt 
Spectator (London) : 

"German opinion is, however, formed by pam]>hlels of this 
kind; the desire to absorb Holland, and so acquire ships, colo¬ 
nics, and commerce at a blow, is very keen; and it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that the geographical position of the little country 
makes the desire of the bigger one quite natural. Germans own 
the Hinterland but not the coast—a cause of daily Irritation." 

"The question is not at all new and has already been dispas¬ 
sionately and carefully considered," says the Hamburger S'ack- 
richten. which, in a matter of this sort, is fairly representative 
of German opinion: 

” We have here—apart from the purely academic forecast of 
Holland's future—the highly comical situation of the English 
playing the part of protectors to ’ Holland in need.' The Eng¬ 
lish are the very ones who for the past two hundred years have 
pillaged the Dutch in the most shameless way and brought them 
down from their greatness. In the Cape, a.s in Japan and for¬ 
merly in the East Indies, the Dutch have been oppressed by the 
English now so guiltless, whereas the Prussians in 1787, as in 
1817. freely rendered, under Billow, the aid solicited of them to 
the house of Orange." 

The Dutch papers do not seem alarmed at the prospect, rely¬ 
ing, as they do, upon Europe's guaranty of their independence. 
Such is evidently the attitude of the .Xieuwt vau Jen Dag (Am¬ 
sterdam), while the Haniieltblad says: 

"The writer of the article [on the German professor's book] 
tells an anecdote that is worth remembering in this connection. 
Prince Bismarck met the bright Dutch diplomatist, Baron van 
Heekcren, at a German resort, and a.skcd if the Dutch monarch 
would like the absorption of Holland by Germany. If so, the 
Dutch King would bo made commander of the German navy. 
The Baron answered that the King would not deem that a pn^ 
motion. However, a good understanding with the German em¬ 
pire is and will remain a necessity to our country. .Mote of a 
promotion than that wc hope to be guarded from throughout the 
twentieth century."—7'riiar/<t//iMiri /br The Literary Dt. 

CKST. 


GENERAL METHUEN'S DEFEAT. 

I T would be difficult to convey an idea of the plenitude of Eu¬ 
ropean comment upon Lord Methuen’s defeat and capture 
in South Africa by the Boer General De la Key. Methuen's sub¬ 
sequent release by the Boers increases the comment English 
pajiers attribute the affair to "accident" or "ill luck." Thus 
The H'estminster Casette (London) : 

"It may be that the reverse suffered by Lord Methuen is in 
Its immediate aspects to be explained by tbc theory of 'sheer ill- 
fortune.' . . . Certainly the stampe<Iing of the mules and the 
confusion which followed arc incidents which would tax the re¬ 
sources of the most capablu commander, and not less certainly 
there will be widesjireud sympathy for Lord Methuen, who for 
the last two years has won golden opinions hy his persistence 
and admirable courage in a most wearisome task. But when we 
read the despatches, nnd. still more, when we look back on the 
recent course of events in the Western Transvaal, wc are obliged 
to surmise otlier reasons which will need to be carefully exam¬ 
ined. Until the last few weeks Dc la Key. who is undoubtedly 
the most daring and skilful of the Boer commanders, had been 
out of action. Rejiort said that he had l>een atmeked by typhoid 
fever and was slowly rec»>vering. At the end of February he 
suddenly came to life again and struck tbc heavy blow at the 
convoy near Klerksdorp which cost ns 630 men killed, wounded, 
and captured. Un March 3, a week after this disaster. Lord 
Kitchener reported that * Kekcwlch and GrciifeH’s columms are 
pursuing Do la Roy's forces, which are reported to have scat¬ 
tered. and Lord Methuen has .started with a column from Vryburg 
toward Lichtenbuig to try and iiuercei>t tlie enemy.’ It was 
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apparently in the course of this operation that Lord Methuen 
suffered his disaster.” 

As for the impression made upon the English mind by the 
Boers' release of Methuen, it is perhaps most adequately con¬ 
veyed in this utterance of the London Times: 

"In releasing him the Boers are following a general policy dic¬ 
tated by their inability to retain prisoners except u])on condi¬ 
tions which hamper their own movements to an intolerable de¬ 
gree. It is obvious, however, taat the considerations which 
forbid them to bold numbers of prisoners do not apply to a sin¬ 
gle prisoner of high military rank whom they might have thought 
it desirable to keep in their bands. We need not speculate on 
the question whether Lord Methuen would have been detained 
had he been unwounded. It is enough to know that in bis crip¬ 
pled condition bis captor has placed humanity and chivalry 
fore all the considerations that might otherwise have influenced 
bis conduct He has refused to take the responsibility of detain¬ 
ing a wounded man at the coat of inflicting upon him the exqui¬ 
site torture of incessant jolting in a wagon traveling over rough 
country. Wo do not know the precise nature or gravity of Lord 



Russia (to the Rmir of AfghaaiAUui)! "John Dull bas his baods foil with 
the Boers. ni ukt the opportuniir to wound him in the heel." 

-Oe Amttmtammer KWHUjJwor SeJertaoJ. 


Methuen's Injury. But we have been told that his thigh has 
been fractured, and this points to a condition of affairs which, at 
the lowest, may become very serious in the absence of rest and 
surgical attention. In such circumstances the action taken by 
De la Rcy is such as was to be expected from one who has alwa)'S 
borne a high character for humanity, good feeling, and enlighf 
enment.” 

The release of Methuen should lead to the release of Kritxinger 
by the British, according to Tke Daity Mews (London), to which 
Tke St. James’s Gasette (London) replies: 

"There is no parallel between the cases of Lord Methuen and 
Kritxinger. The latter Is, we do not doubt, receiving all the at¬ 
tention and consideration which the best medical skill can pro¬ 
vide in a lios]>ital hundreds of miles from the battle-field. He 
is on his trial for grave offenses, which if proved against him can 
be in no way excused by the exi.stence of a state of war. It is ot 
least doubtful whether In addition be is not a rebel instead of a 
legitimate belligerent. N'o such charge could have been brought 
by the Boers against Lord Methuen.” 

Sympathy with Methuen personally is voiced in the Irish press. 
Freeman’s Journal (Dublin), saying: 

" Nobody will refuse sympathy with the captured general. Wo 
can nut forget that he ^‘baved like a gentleman >ver the death 
of Villebois-Mareiiil. whom some other Briti-sh generals were li¬ 
beling as a mercenary adventurer. The man who wrote the 
letter to the French colonel's brother nnd raised a memorial over 
bis fallen foe is entitled to consideration.” 

French ttewspapers are critical, but not exultant at the disas¬ 
ter. The Matin (Paris) recalls Methuen's chivalrous treatment 
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of Villebols-Maronil. The Cexrrur du Soir (Paris) says the 
most critical period of the war, for England, has arrived. The 
Journal dts Dlbats (Paris) insists that while the defeat is seri¬ 
ous. it can not really change the situation. The Temps infers 
from the dcfciit that snobbery reigus in English officialdom in 
spite of everything; 

"Many have alleged that his (Methuen's) social position, his 
connections, bis popularity in society, the chronic snobbery of 
the War Deportment. Lord Roberts's liking for well-bom and 
well-related people, have won him impuuity for his faults.'* 

The German newspapers of the official and semi official classes 
are more or less sympathetic, acting upon instructions, it is al¬ 
leged. But the anti-English Total .-Inseiger (Berlin) is not 
reserved in expressing its jileasure. The Berliner Post thinks 
Methuen's capacity inferior. The Tageblatt (Berlin) says Moth- 
nen's defeat is the Boer reply to England’s rej.;ction of peace. 
The Kleine Journal (Berlin) thinks it a blow to British prestige. 
The Xeuesle Machrichten (Berlin) says the English will now 
make peace. The Hamburger yachrichten says: 

"Tile moral eff'ect of this latest English mi-sfortune will not be 
underestimated. . . . We do not believe tliat the official state¬ 
ments repeatedly made in the House of Commons to the effect 
that the war is approaching its end have the slightest foundation 
in fact” 

In Holland the comment of the newspa|>era is jubilant The 
Telegraf says "the moral effect of the triumph can not be over¬ 
valued and the Boers will obtain another lease of life.” In 
Spain the newspajiers are for once, apparently, nnanimous, 
Madrid journals such as the Liberal Ileraldo, Imfiarcial. and 
Clobo, tlie Republican Liberal and Pals, the Clerical Siglo 
Futuro, and the Carlist Correa Kspatol all rejoicing in the vic¬ 
tory over Methuen and pronouneing it fortunate for humanity. 
Italian papers are differently inspired, the Patria (Rome) and 
Tribuna (Rome) admiring the coolness and steadiness of the 
English and advising the Boers to yield.— Translations made 
Jor The Litkxarv Digest. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AGAINST GERMAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 

T he contrasts brought out so sharply during Prince Henry's 
trip to this country are now engaging the attention of Ger¬ 
man newspapers, and even of the press outside of Germany. 
There has ensued, in fact, a comparison between American in¬ 
stitutions and German institutions, the trend of which is denoted 
by the following from the Frankfurter lieitungt 
"Those who think the maintenance of order throughout a 
princeiy trip impossible without a great force of ]>olice and mili¬ 
tary. must be impressed by the ease with which It Is accom¬ 
plished in a self-governing community. It is to bo hoped Prince 
Henry will not fail, upon his return to Berlin, to report bis expe¬ 
riences in this respect fnlly, . . . Especially noteworthy is the 
extraordinary appreciation which Prince Henry, in his brother's 
name, testified for the American press. As we are not aware 
that the moral quality of the American press is higher than that 
of the European, and especially of the German press, one may 
reasonably antici(uite that Emperor William will transfer some 
of his esteem for the American press to the home press. Until 
now tlie impression has been that in German official circles rep¬ 
resentatives of the press ranked not even with non-commissioned 
officers, to say nothing of'commanding generals.' In Prussia 
it would be thought a thing unheard of .for an inferior officer 
under punishment to be led bound through the streets, as has 
repeatedly happened to German newspaper editors. Only when 
a certain prestige was sought, as, for insunce, at the opening of 
the North Sea Canal, where the foreign press was likewise rep¬ 
resented. was the German press given the consideration to which 
it is entitled. If Prince Henry's trip through the Unitin] States 
effects a change in the point of view from whieh certain elements 


at home regard the press, that would be a most unexpected but 
highly desirable result." 

In comparing American newspaper editors with bis own com¬ 
manding generals in importance. Emperor William did not say 
whether he ajiproved or disapproved of the manners of the 
Americans, says the Vossische Xeitung (Berlin), an organ of 
the middle cla.sses; but it is to be hoped that he approved. The 
Berliner Tageblatt observes: 

"Is not this reverence for the press merely a German export 
article, of no use at home? Was not the Em|ieror's bright say¬ 
ing, as re|>eated by Prince Henry, 'that editors rank almost with 
my commanding generals.' framed only for the other side of 
the water? Whoever knows anything of our domestic manners 
and customs must.unfortunately, think so.” 

This sort of comment displeases the conservative Hamburger 
XaeArietten. which says the flattery of the Americans in which 
royalty indulged has gone to the heads of some at home. It 
says that Prince Henry also comp.arcd the press to numberle-ss 
submarine mines: 

“These mines go off at times in the most unexpected ways. 
Prince Henry added that American naval history teaches us to 
p.iy no attention to mines, if iiny arc in our way. He had only 
to mention the name of Earragui. If the text of the sin-ech in 
this place is accurately given in the cabled translation, this 



CEMMAX IDKAS AXD AMCNICAX IlirAS. 


(it'AKUlAX BPlOW ! -Don't crowd, centleintn, don't crowd !* 

Voicra PROM THE Ream i -Then see that the way ia cleared. We hare 
bnaineaa totranaact with Uncle Sam.” 

—Kuaderodatitk (Berlin). 

seems to us like a reference to the Pauncefote matter and the 
press campaign so actively earried on hero and there since 
Samoa and Manila days. The last mine went off, as is known, 
just when the prince departed, in tlie shape of the New York 
Herald's announcement that Prince Henry had sent Admiral 
Dewey a letter of excuse on account of Admiral von Diederich's 
conduct at Manila, This announcement Prince Henry person¬ 
ally contradicted just before bo went on board. There was no 
telling what other mines would go off, and it was with this in 
mind that the words of the Prince to the American press repre¬ 
sentatives were spoken.” 

German institutions may be modified by American ideals, in 
the opinion of the liberal weekly, the Xetion (Berlin), whieh 

"Prince Henry will retnrn from the great republic on the other 
sideof the ocean with impressions that may have a bearing upon 
our domestic development in Germany. The powerful growth 
of this republic, the conspicnons number of individuals who have 
raised themselves from the poorest circumstances to jMsitions of 
first importance, will show him in the clearest way that the mod- 
ern world demands men different from those that can be pro¬ 
duced by the Prussian aristocracy.” 

An interpretation of American Institutions for the benefit of 
Germans has been made in the Vossische Heitung (Berlin) by the 
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editor of tl>e tbruut;b tlie mudium 

of a series of articles ou the Monroe Doctrine. The writer, 
Georg von Skal, says: 

•'The American iteople are firmly convinced that their form of 
government is the best in all the world. With very unusual e*- 
eeptions, there is no aiguing on this point with even the niust 
ciiliglitenetl Americans. They will invariably eoncludc with the 
observation that the worst republic is preferable to the best i))0))> 
archy, and the admission that anything gisid can be connected 
with monarcity as such is a great concession."— 7'rans/afttms 
tii4n/r/t>r‘run Lmer.vrv Dit;r..si. 


Boers will need the good offices of foreign Powers when they 
have decided to negotiate without reference to the question of 
the independence of the republics." 

A proposition to a]i|ioint a mission of peace "dependent U]x>n 
no nation" is made in the Deutuhe Revue (Berlin) ; 

"The sentiments of all humnnuy arc with the Boers, but the 
policy of every one of the Powers forbids all intervention in this 
tiiokt deplorablo war. 'fhe danger of a world in flames would he 
more fearful and much worse even than this guerilla wur."— 
'J'ruHs/,itii‘ns nuhie j,‘r Tills l.|•rl•.R arv Dioksi. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE BOER 
ENVOYS. 

E uropean newspapers, with the exception of those of 
England, are beginning to attack Prc.siileiit Roosevelt for 
his treatment of the B<>er env<iys, whom he received as individu¬ 
als merely nnd to whom he coramunicatctl the official neutrality 
of the United 
States in the Bi>er 
war. Says the IVr- 
siiche Xeifuttg 
(Berlin) : 

"The talks of 
the envoys two 
years ago with the 
President of the 
United States and 
with the Secretary 
of State were fruit¬ 
less, but they Imre 
the impress of 
kindliness. Then, 
as Well, McKinley 
bad to tell them 
that after the re¬ 
jection of liis over¬ 
tures by the Eng¬ 
lish cabinet he 
must adhere to the 
poliey of strict neu¬ 
trality. But hi.s 
words had the ring 
of warm good-will, 
perhaps only 
because the Presidential election was in pro.si>ect. McKinley 
might, by gruff rejection of the Boer envoys, have alienated 
the sympathies and votes of many voters. Mr. Roosevelt’s re¬ 
pudiation of all iulervciition in the struggle seems, from the 
accounts before us, to he the outeomc of cold ealculatiou." 

There was a great difference, too. in the treatment accorded 
the envoys in New York from the warm reception of two years 
ago, according to the same paper. Tlie mctro]mlis in ig<jo 
greeted them enthnsiastically, wliilc in igoa it diil nut notice 
them. The Imiepeniianie Re/fce (Brussels), which condemns 
"imperialism " in the United States, says; 

"The United States, it seems, made an effort at the Imginniiig 
of the war. Mr. McKinley, it will he remembered, askeil Eng¬ 
land if she would consider im offer of mediation ns an unfriendly 
act. The offer was declined with all [mssihle courtesy, and the 
Washington Government after that e-uild have engaged only in 
violent intervention. But Mr. Roosevelt might have taken it 
upon himself to ask London if Great Britain was still in the same 
frame of mind nnd if slie remained firm in her refusal to accept 
the mediation of a foreign Power. The reply can be foreseen, 
but the action, simultaneous with or inimeiliately following the 
action of the Netherlands, would have hud u powerful moral 
effect.” 

Mr. Kruger’* disappointment is referred to as "powerful “ ; 

"That the illustrious old man should feel disappiiiatcd will be 
readily understood. But it must not be overlooked tbat the 


‘‘Drink Coercion" in Germany.—Three fatal duel* 
have recently been fought in Germany by members of important 
aociul circles, and the close connection that seems to have been 
established between the drinking customs of Germany and these 
duels has elicited from a Lcipsic professor. Dr. Rudolph Kick, a 
protest against what he calls "the "drink coercion" that pre¬ 
vails. No one, he writes in tlic Berliner Tugeitatl, dream* of 
demanding uni¬ 
versal total alMti- 
nence all of a sud¬ 
den,tho he believes 
that science and 
vital statistics 
demonstrate its 
desirability; but 
When, lie asks, are 
we going to stop 
this compulsory 
drinking that cre¬ 
ates such an infi¬ 
nite amount of 
harm? Ilcwi'ite.s: 

"It surely nuist 
be within possibil¬ 
ity to gradually 
suppress this dis¬ 
astrous compul¬ 
sory drinking and 
the Kueip G'«f- 
menfs that are 
proving the ruin 
of iiinuiiierable 
young jieople. Wliy sbould it be necessary tor everybody to 
partake of intoxicating iHpior, even for those to whom it is dis¬ 
tasteful or injurious? Where is the’manliness' t« infiating the 
stomach with a large quantity of alcoholic liquid : why sbould it 
be particularly ‘ manly ’ to vie with one another in drinking spirits; 
why not in drinking water, why nut In eating roast veal? Why 
this coercion just with regard to alcohol? No one ever dreams 
of constraining another to use seltzer water, or coffee, or tea. In 
short, this alcohol fanaticisiii, this iiitolcraiiee on the part of a 
drinking public, this ]>crsistcut subjection of those who are not 
inclined to drink to ridicule, dci'isioii, and constraint ... we 
must prevent. Pco]>leouglit to be at liberty to let drinking alone, 
or to use beverages that contain no aleuhot, without danger of 
iiisuh. Ami just for tbe attainment of this object, the spread of 
total abstinence is of the utmost importance. ... As long as in¬ 
toxication is considered iiodisgrace for rcsjiectublc people, ns long 
ns even ill Ji>Ue pe<jple ore suffereil (oquote. ’He who never has 
been drunk is not an upright man.' wo shall coiitiiiiie to lament 
occurrences like those at insterhurg. Morcliiugcu, uiid Jena." 
— Trumliitit'ii m.tJe /or’Vw. Liikrarv Dicest. 


Ir WALOECK-Roes'iEAi- h sn PiEi>?-"Wr do not wlm t»i» dcxih of ili* 
»inn«f. iind UoO knows If ili.s m»n It one." oli«r»r* il»e clrncal Omt- 
f/VKjjHt IHatIsi o( Ills rsccni accident to the French Premier; "bal on 
lexrniDg of tbe event wbicli nngbl have been to fatal, we could no; refrain 
from atkinjc ourselret a quetlion which M. VVulOeck-Routteau, ii> the pain- 
flit leisure hit wuumUhavehtouKliCliim. has perliApn asked hlini-elf. What 
would have happened had he suvcinntieil to this terrible shock .* What iin- 
pTcttlon would hit deaih have made? What regrets would there have 
■ leen I How inane, nultide the always narrow cii-cle ol intinuitc allection, 
would have thought of shedding leui s at Ilia luaa 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A PEN BALLADE FROM SOUSA. 

'nil Lumpuy, Intliauftpoli.. 

X ihvsc wlien everyhoil)- writr>i, il is not surprisinu that John 
Philip Sousa, ib« ciierKvKc banilmaMcr, shonkl make a phinKv 
Into literature and prove th.tt he has ” more than one siring to his 
w." •* The Fifth String " is a musical romance with a strong love in. 
rest and a g.-ncrous dash of the preiernaturul, His English and 
style are sudiciently cuniinendable. 
Bui it is u heavy uudertaking to iiilri» 
duce the deni to one's readers cun. 
vincingly, so that they take him scr- 
. iously. The fault Mr. Sousa falls into 

M is th,ic he projects his Satanic majesty 

Jb flippantly, and then quite gravely sets 

forth Ills potency. 

A pushing impresario brings over 
a wnnilerful vinlinist, Angelo D-.otli, 
who meets Mildred Walker, the limit- 
lessly beautiful daughter of a banker, 
at a reception the evening preceding 
that of his debut at the Academy of 
Music, lie falls in love with her even 
before lie Is Introduced. Then Mr, 
SiUNU puts au awful obstacle In the 
path of the young violinist. The lady 
has never been moved by music! She 
says to him, in her beautiful Mneeriiy; 
.ever great and famous, but I see the 
within the piauo bobbing up and down 







•• I never hear a pia 
little cream-colored I 
like aerobatic Browni 

Angelo, of course. Immediately reflected that she had not heard iiiri 
play ! When slie did, it would not be to think of the very different 
sounds to which his violin strings w-cre coniHbuling when resident in 
titeir natural owners. Hut alas! woilc the .Academy is yelling its de¬ 
light over bis masterly virtuosity, " Mildred Walker, serutiniiing the 
program, merely drew her wrap closer about her sliouldrrs and sat 
mure erect.'' Vethr had “ unquestionably scored the greatest triumph 
of his career." Could anything be worse 1 

Diotti bulls, and, flying to the Bahamas, leases a small toy and tries 
to learn to play the violin I lie gets out of patience and. smashing Ins 
" birad," cries on the prince of darkness to help bint. This obliging in¬ 
dividual promptly appears and presents his credentials: a visiting-card 
with "iialan" engraved on it and in Uie lower left-hand comer, 
"Prince of Darkness.'' 

Balan gives him a violin possessing one dark string with two white 
ones on either side, lie tells Diotti that ibis is " wrapped with strands 
of hair from the first mother of man, and that to play upon il is to die 
at once." lie cheerfully adds that this need make no difference to so 
skilled a b»w as Diotti, 

or course. Diotti ukes it, and what happens one may discover by 
perusing Mr. Sousa's little book If the opera-bouffe intruduetion of 
the Devil doesn't balk one, the rest Is easy aud rather interesting, altbu 
the " Fifth String " has nut a happy ending. How could such a string 
have! 


THE REAL SWITZERLAND. 

Swiss LIFE IV Tiiw.v Asn COUSIRV. By Allred T .Si«ry. Cloili, s x :« 
inches, i*r pp. Hiive, ti.jo act. G. I*. Pulnam's Sons, N'ew York. 

I T ha.s been tbe fate of Switxerinnd to be regarded as a sort of show 
place for the rest of the world. The ordinary tourist will hardly 
gel a glimpse of the real life of the people if hr follow only the 
beaten line of travel. The individualiliesof other countries thrust them- 
selve.s even on the blindest of sightseers; but in Swttxerland. in the 
route of travel, there is nothing in sight but elaborate preparations 
fur tile traveler that be may enjoy the incomparable scenery in enm- 
furt: even the national costumes that he sees he knows arc put on for 
hislieneflt. And after a time the whole country seems like an elabor¬ 
ate setimg for an opera that never lakes place. Books like Mr. Alfred 
T, Story's “Swiss Life in Town or Country" give the other side of 
Swiiierlauil; what the life is that goes on. on the fixilhills of the spec¬ 
tacular mountains, and in those paruof the Swiss cities not occupied by 
the Hotels Beauregard and Bellevue. Considered as a whole, hir. 
Story's book is an interesting one. He was fortunate, in tbe first place, 
a.s to his subject; and his manner of treating it. while nut bnlliant, is 
Very acceptable, and goes as deep into the subject as the space permits. 
It is not a book that la written from within. It is manilrslly the work 
of a man who knew a good deal of bis subject to start with, and then 
conscientiously “looked it up" befure writing his book. But if the 
book Is written by an outsider, it was written by a sympathetic one 


and one capable of making his readers come in touch with his subject, 
IBs second chapter, '• The .Struggle with Nature,'* is a peculiarly sug- 
gestive one. especially if the reader has bad the habit of looking oil the 
mountains of Switzerland as a magnifleeut spectacle placed tliere by a 
benefieeut Provldeuee that be and his fellow tourists tniglii enjoy the 
view or do a little amateur muuiltaiu-climbiiig. 

Il has always been the euitveniional thing to admire the Swiss char¬ 
acter, when one thought about it at all, ami Mr. Story gives succinct rea¬ 
sons fur this admiration in his chapters nn public ciluealion, philan¬ 
thropic work, and national industry. For the little Swiss republic 
manages all its housekeeping with a precision that is the despair of the 
more tin wicldy nations, and Mr. Story gives with very few words a very 
clear jde.t of bow it is done. 


THE LIFE OF A FLAWLESS QUEEN. 

V. R. I. IIEK Life Avn EMFtRL. Hr Tlie Maiquis of 1-urne. K T. mow 
Hi. Gme* Ike Duke of Atk'vIL. flolk. jJi x !l« taclies jrJ pp Pile*. 
I.isk Harper * Bro... New York. 

I T would be bad taste for any one to write an uncomplimentary life 
of bis deceased mother-in-law ; and in worse Usteil the mother- 
ln.law happened to have been (Juern iif England. At the same 
time, the Marquis of Lome could have made bis b<x>k something else 
than a sung of praise, and yet not have tarnished the memory of this il¬ 
lustrious lady. “ V. k. I." Is Uie title of the book, and it is as Victoria 
Keginn Imperalriz that the queen appears throughout its pages. Every 
aspect of the {Jurrn shown by the author is the quern of the robes of 
state, saying and doing with uulomalic precision exactly what a cou- 
seientious queen, bent on playiug her pan well, would do aud say. 

We are told that in certain homes of the British middle classes. 
Burke's “I'eerage'' and the family Bible form the most conspicuous part 
of the household library, and "V. R. I.“by the Marquis of Dome, now his 
liracr the Duke of Argyll, would form a worthy pendant for the Peer, 
age. It is so eminently what a persun of tbe middle class would desire 
his queen to be, so decorous, practising in an imperiM way ali the do¬ 
mestic virtues, rearing any number of little princes and princesses with 
regal simplicity—a fine figure of all that was dearest to the heart of 
the Drilisb matron. No now light is thrown by this book on the char, 
actor of the Queen. It will not be here that the future bislorianiicf the 
Victorian era will look for material, for the hlarquis of Lome has 
tried to draw a picture of a faultless wuiitan and perfect queen. The 
touches of human nature that exist in the book have found titeir wny 
Ihere In spite of the author. Occasional notes from the diary of the 
girl queen who " loved to be gay" sound a human note that has per¬ 
sistently been stifled. The account of the Queen's ebildhiMid given in 
V. R. I.” is familiar to every one who rcnil the jubilee rililinns of the 
English papers. Many of them areas 
familiar as the lamentable *' I did it 
with my little hatchet" story. 

There are some amusing passages 
in the book, however. The story of 
the Queen's courtship and betrothal 
is told most naively, the author 
being quite innocent of the fact that 
the irreverent might find il funny. 

After the Queen's proposing andcuu. 
fessing that she does not feel worthy 
of her prince, for all the world like a 
wrll-rcgnlalcd suitor of the other sex, 
we find the prince, too, writing home 
to bis mother: "Oh. tbe futaroldoes 
it not bring with It the moment when 
I shall have to take leave of my dear, 
dear home and of you ? 1 ran not 
think of that wlthoutdeeproclaneholy 
taking possession of me,'' exactly like 
a reluelani young lady. It will uke a true Mld-Vlcluria nature to 
find much substance to this book. 



NEGRO HUMOR BY A NEGRO. 

Tiir Black Cat Cli». Nec.iio Hlmor axu Folk-Uire, By Jame. H. 
Corrotkers. bllhanelle Illustrations by J K Brrana Ctn:h,.Sx7K 
inches, >&< pp. Price, li.eo, neL Funk A Wagnalls Company. 

T he date of publication of "The Black Cat Club" should be com¬ 
memorated by cultivated people of color os a second “Emanci. 
potion Day." Small and unpretentious as the book is, it marks 
the beginning of tbe Independence of the literature pertaining to the 
American negro. The humor of the black race has, in particular, been 
too much under the domination of white men. The early “Jim Crow" 
idea of negro fun held sway for many years in ibis country and is still 
supreme in England. And the later " L'nele Remus" conception, 
while it takes a true and somewhat typical specimen for subject, never- 
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ihclcsa views him thrimclt an atmosphere of kindly, yet ulMcurinx, 
sentimentality. In abort, it is unconsciously palronixiog. 

Kven writer* with colored blood In their veins have had the white 
man's view imposed upon them. The negro Is by nature imitative. 

So Paul Dunbar, whose mastery over 
accepted literary forms makes him 
thcequalofany American minorpoet, 
when he comes to write negro 
stories and sketches, mastered in turn 
by these same literary canons. He 
makes bis characters plot and plan, 
Wm because of the necessity in his own 

miud to round out the narrative in the 
way approved by Prof. Itrandcr Mal- 
thews'* " Philosophy of the .Short. 

Now the negro docs not plot. His 
V humor is "loiieh-and-go.” Ilisslories 

arc form, iho so insinuat- 

can 

after be crowded out of the mind. 
Certain phrases, such as ” Ole Massa' 
;ames i). cimaointBS. Done to Phillimoyo'k" (the tIUe of 

a folk-talc in the present book), are 
overflowing with such natural, spontaneous humor that any number of 
varying stories could be built around each. In fact, “protean " U the 
adjective that exactly applies to uegrofolk lore—so elusive Is the secret 
of its informing prineiple. 

There is no logie, and only the Semblance of literary "fnim.” about 
Mr. Comilhers's book. The Club, whose pneeeiiing* it records, is an 
orgunizjitinn with an utterly fantastic purpose, the worship of The 
Hlack Cat. The place selected is Chicago, where every type of negro 
and of negro dialect is to be found. These types are presented as they 
arc, without exaggeration or extenuation. As the author savs. a win¬ 
dow is let “into negro life so that the reader may see for himself." Negro 
expressions., sayings, and peculiar by.words are, tocunimue c|uutatnin 
from the author, “set down at just*such time* and place* a*a negro 
would naturally make use of them." 

The original verse of the bcoik i>a>f all sort*, simple doggerel and pure 
lyric, yet ei|iijllv tilled with negro humor and sentiment. “'Way in 
rfe Wood*, an' NobiKiy 1 )ah " is a gem of flawless verse with a depth of 
awe and mystery th.il is more than primitive ; it is elemental. In one 
instance Mr. Corrothers has taken a genial revenge on behalf of his 
race. Negroes have homo the jokes as well a* the burden* of the white 
men from the days of Homer. It i* now the turn of the “blametes* 
Ethiopian.'' The Rev. Dark l-oudmouth recount* to the Hlack Cat 
Club the way In which James Wliilc-omb Riley really received the bump 
on the head which the paper* reported was the result of an attempted 
robbery. There is an air of reahsm about the narrative of this water. 
melon raid which would convince Mr. Riley himself that it had actually 
happened, Iho •• 1 'speck you'* lied on 'at white man," is the judgment 
of a 111-* susceptible negro auditor. 


SABLE THREADS IN CLOTH OF COLD. 

Al DREV. Ur Matr Johnston Cloth, t x inches, cil pp. Price, )■ jo. 
Houghton, Mllllin (t Co., Unston. 


A FTER the large sale nf Miss Johnston's “ To Have and To Hold," 
her next work of fiction was sure to have many re-vders curious 
o compare it with that successful effort. " Audrey," as a work 
of art, is superior li> it, while likely to prove as prodigious a " seller.” 

Not only has Miss Johnston the 
same setting for Audrey" as for 
"To Have and To Hold,* but tltc 
period is almost identical, the action, 
with the exception of the first iwn 
chapters, winch might have been put 
as an Inlnxluclory, <x-eurring in 1727- 
aS. The book is more of a love-story 
than rmc of action, tho there are 
several dramatic episode*. Its charm 
ixdiic to the portrayal of nn exqnisite 
child of nature, Audrey, and her woful 
fate, for tho story docs not “end 
happily." Many a reader will resent 
the final tragedy as needless. Some¬ 
times a being stands so marked out 
fur adverse fortune that ultimate 
disaster Is accepted as the only logi¬ 
cal linalc. But after Hie sadties* and 

.. trial* of this lovable child of the 

mountains, she reaches the port of peace nnly to have the author *a)w 
merge her in itssiuiltng waters. And, fonwoth, with almost a refine, 
ment of cruelty. 

The atmosphere of '• Audrey ” is as true and grateful as that of •• To 
Have anil Tii Hold." A* to habits and surroundings, the charaeter* 
are Virginian* of a period slightly anterior to the birth of Washington, 
denixens of a young colony with strong savor of tho mother country. 
Not a little of the gratifying delight of the b<iok is the author's vivid 
and poetic portrayal of scenery. This sensitiveness to the beauty of 


0 


the material world, which is the gift of thnsc only whose senses Iran*, 
mute iu impressions In tlic alembic of the soul. Is apt to be a pitfall to 
the writer of a talc. In truth, it is that somewhat to Miss Johnston, 
who occasionally lets her pen cull the beauties of a scene for her per. 
sonal delectation more than for the perfection of her work. 

Marmaduke llaward, lately fallen heir to his father's rich estate, is 
one of an exploring party whose aim is to make aequalntanee srith the 
Western mountains of Virginia. They stop at a frontiersman's cabin, 
and arc entertained by him, bis wife, his young daughter Molly, and 
the child Audrey. They pass on. Haward pretends that he ho* sprained 
his ankle and must return. His amorous faney ha* been caught by the 
sylvan Molly. He loses bis way, and, when lie arrive* at dusk, finds a 
smoking eabln, dead Inmates, and one lone creature who has escaped— 
Audrey. He decides to look after her, and pul* her with some family 
before he goes abroad to enjoy hi* fortune by learning the gay lessons 
of London. He returns, ten or twelve year* later, a gradnated gallant. 
In 1727, the thought of the little orphan lung sinee faded from his care- 
les* suul. Then the story begin*. 

Mis* Johnston has power in character-drawing. She introduees two 
histoneal personages, famous In the Virginia eolony. Col. Evelyn Byrd 
and hi* lovely daughter Evelyn. Rut her pure creations are no Ic!-* 
individual and vital. The Seoteh storekeeper on Haward's estate I* 
one of the strongest and most attraelive in the book, tho not at all 
nceessary to the action. Han lltigon is conventional and melodra¬ 
matic. Carson Darden, rough gamester and tippler, rings true In hi* 
Coarse disgracvfuincss. 

Somehow the principal characters of the story, Audrey. Haward, and 
Evelyn Byrd, are nut done with so unerring at ouch. Audrey i» an 
ideal, sweet, generou*. forgiving ; but when, even tho her wml has 
been sehooled in suffering, she beeoincs an emulimial actress in a 
jiffy, it is anything but plausible and a hackneyed turn hesidc*. And 
was there nut something caddish in Haward'* taking niair Audrey, the 
orphan dryad of the mountain*, who loved him with her whole inno- 
eent soul, to the governor's ball, fur gallants to avoid and for outraged 
belies to flout) 

In a great ethical crisis, conscience often has but one choice, ond all 
llie nadne** it enuii* 1* necessary consequence. Witness many a 
Christian martyr. Hut art, which has It* own insistent contcience, 
often ha* some mitigating eontrol. It is not always the highest art to 
make a harrowing scene as harrowing as possible. Would not one mo. 
ment of Incid tender speeeh on Audrey's part have been as litcrarily 
artistic and yet have left more peaec to the reader, in that closing 


SHALL WE DO WITHOUT OUR BREAKFASTS? 

The No.BncsKFAsr Pla* A*n ihk K**n*« Ci nr.. By Edward Hiioker 
fiewey. W.li. Cloth, iuches. pp. Price, li.uo. t'ubiwbed by 

tbe author, Meadville, P*. 

T is about seven year* since Dr. Dewey disclosed, without reserve, 
bis theory of the relation of fond to health—a theory which pre¬ 
sents him In the attitude of a discoverer, maitiuining the impor¬ 
tant principle that iti all cases of severe illness the functions of digestion 
and assimitation are suspended—that 
in such rases the food administered 
is disposed of, not by assitnllalion, 
but by decomposition ; that such de* 
composition in the alimentary canal 
often* becomes a source of toxic iiii- 
pregnatlon of the blood ; and that no 
waste lakes place in tbe nerve-centre* 

—proving that they have been 
nourished at the expense of the rest 
of the system." Hence a new com- 
mandment : “ Do not feed the severe¬ 
ly sick I” 

The present volume is presented to 
us as the story of an evolution in 
clinical dietetics. The author claims 
that tile hygiene unfolded here Is 
both original and revolutionary; and 
that writing "with eoiivicllon at white 
heal," he hascompelled the attention 
of scientific investigators, as well as the adoption of his “ No-Breakfast 
Plan," by thousand* of business men, workingmen, and athletes. 

Dr. .Dewey assures us that he became utterly unconscious of the 
storm of ridicule and epithet whereby he was buffeted and banged. Me 
seems to have found refuge and haven in his own droli sense of humor, 
as when he tells us of a man who had reached a condition In which be 
lubltually rejected every breakfast, altho he was not prevented from 
attending to his ordinary business, “llold him that if the breakfast 
that only eaine to a krat'r-i'ffering Were omitted he would be better 
ahte for the duties of the forenoon. He began at once to raif< his 

Evidently the outlimk for the " NoBreaklast Flan " is not devoid of 
encouragement, and its prophet may go on, undaunted by the con*ulcr. 
ate cynicism of Dr. Shrady or the downrightdiatribesof Professor Wood, 
the shock of whose encounter he receives with complacency, “smiling 
superior," and even, with the courage of bis convictions, rehearsing it 
in print. Nor is he dismayed by his own remembrance (il tbe inevitable 
fate of futility whicii ha* overtaken “ the literature of wlial to eat or not 
to eat" : of medicines that would convert fauinon stomachs into socks 
for the bolding of "potieary stuffs.” 
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a ten out* 


AUhouRh the newspapers are constantly filled with Ihestory of the densely crowded conditions In New Vorlt City, not one pers4 
«idc of New York has the slightest idea of the real situation here—of the torriftc crush at the bridge, ahd the struggle for foothold on ...c .uvc»uii. 
trains when the great tide of humanity surges homeward tollrooklyn. Do you realize that nearly half a million people passtlirough this one artery 
of commun cation between the two boroughs daily, besides the tens of thousands « bo are earned by the aj ferry routes running constant b^ts f 
This simply goes to show what vast raulutudes live m Brooklyn to.day In spite of this awful congestioo. But a marvelous change coming 
soon. In new bndgesand tunnels, and wiihtliese muUcome an immenselyaugmcntednishto the City of Homes, followed by the inevitable increase 
of building operations and consequent growih In realty values. Last year nearly three thousand new buildings were erected in Brooklyn, costing 
between twelve and thirteen miTiions, i»f mu-fi/th wtre t» /Ac t<)tk IVarJ, where Rugby lies. Wlial will the record be when even the Arse 
new bridge, now nearing completion, with its direct trolleys through Rugby, is opened f What will It be when the immense projects of the 
Fennsylvania Railway, which now bos a station at Rugby, are in full operation 1 What will It be when still other bridges and tunnelsare complel^ 
and hundreds of thousands more people, now waiting, can be accommodated? The last decade has seciran'inreriMc'in Brooklyn's population 
nearly equal to the total population of Boston—joo.ooo. What will the next decade show ’ 

It’s safe to say that Die wildest prophecies of to-day will fall far short of the reality; bnt hy conservative estimale New York's population 
will exceed that of all London in ten vears' time. wkai that mtant to tkf for hislory shows that the increase in New York's 

population and realty have been maintained in almost equal proportions. If the general public could realise as we do the full signiAcancc of the 
present siluatlon. and its inevitable consequences for the future, tvfry fo«l «/ Srwifym unJevthrptJ lanJ wutd Ac konght ttp ht/ore atudlur 
junstt! That people the country over are lieginning to realize It, Is evidenced by the fact that we have sold over two milhoo dollars' worth of 
land here in but little over a year—Coster and faster each month as the facts become better appreciated—over a million dollars' worth the past 
four months—$170,000 worth since our last Liti.kskv Diocst advertisement appeared. It's a magntflcent record to have given satisfaction to 
investors of over two million dollars I And yet—wc cannot help asking ourselves, in view of the facu as we on the ground con Sec them— 

*‘Why Not Six Millions InsteoLd of Two Millions? 


Mayor Low Said 

In • recent roesMce i ** Tkewt tkrta 
kndgft /.'T amtf im rpwrtr 0/ cam’ 

Urmttam mcr0$$ ikr y.mU Kipcrifa 
it it cvidcmtlr t *>0 ^"tr 0/ the Citr tmemrty 
farytard ait tkctc br 'dga at rabidly at bat- 

tih'J, tkr fir Mi rf ’0bieX it it atima/cd will 

(am^tud mitHin tha next ba tmanikt.*' 
Over Ijs.oon.oeo Iim been tPtwi>prlat«d for 
these new Mdxes, the l^rsi «h«>ve) 

trill have double the carrrlnt cauactiy of the 
old bridRe. 


—•txl «e kn-TW St** beeau*e many of our autetncnia at first ep 

wpmUvIul New Yoik sIiujimo. and thil we haven't fel Rotten the /*//«j 

[| icTbe—"« plain etMeTnent of ficis.nm ciaxxeraud in ih- Ua*i hui 
mirlatllol. Huii.lml*of Pia LiTnnaiiT Djc.ist readers in 
invcstinied to itivir comnleie *att*iaciKMi—v«t what of th 

we vr been lellinR In The Litirarv Dicirr paRce of ll»es_ 

otfcriri)^ *>> per cent ||uaTanie^incre^M^t 1 il^a <<^er^x • lot: 


Why n, 


k 6 per cent Sfilcrect added 
ir, We know thcre'a oc 
tainty and rapid tnciraae. 


Tijjht 


Itivefttmeni. vir.: ca£^.certainty and rapid tncrcaae, tnd nechallenfe ilw 
Nor do we ask yon to rely entirely upon nyf nwn word-—• — 

honorable record~ij ware in j 6 ciilee, with nearly 40,ui--- .... 

nj5cn<i> *. We add t« til ihUllie convlncloe teeumony oi Kmgkr htyrrt w ho know (rtitn nerv 
ctiiaeiu froni all |Mrie of the country who bve bought, wlio have noi, and arc more iiun 
CRiin their uriRlnal n^l investment. 

•elieved in or doubled ihem. talked about thm. ihouthl about 


tilioaewho've come here Kave/ew««< 
led'' wc aliuuM lone not* ha«« wi’d 
I, taken uaai our word and allerwanla 
ids instead of hundred*? Kcwmoniha 
1 f*»r suk^mveslment **|^**'ij* 
MwuMuu iiiaidc ol^trn free life 

ii ^ufied on ^vnliaatiiiK mlWn a year ihu'we'vl nVi^'m^ltd our 
kriH in Ihe wor d lo mtul tin* hi the Ihree euentiala ol a alrfUna 
ind nechallenfe llw world lo equalil In all Iheee iMjliculara 
woid-auflkienl, perhapa, aa llial would arena lo be, with our lonf and 


WKy Don't YOU Buy* Too? 

Havoi'l we fieen roa eeery anurance. caiaranlee and prnaeerinn you coold a>kl<ir? lao't Ihe repoUtinn ol iht 
larxnt and anoU auceeaolul ml etlale Aim in tlie wield, behind ineae fuaranteea’ and cou d we afford, aaith a 
Jllellme ol bualoma opfUHiunilr ahead of u> yei. to baiatd our good saiae and lulore work by anythin* abort al 
lair, aquare and honorable dealing aaeti II wc faad lha mind -ol 

la iliere anything more we can do to convince yciu> II ilwia la, nlcaie lell ua, and we'll try lo meet ll to your 
talialaction. vi'e believe we can do It. Juaileliiu. Thai a all. 

WOOD, HARMON <a Co., 

"Dept. M 5 ,” 257 Brow.dw&.ya New York 



JSS^^Our Final Word of Counsel: 


These lots are selling very fast. To secure best selections 
and an Immediate share In the Increase of values, send us 
$10 now. Then, if you're not perfectly satisfied, on examining our entire proposition within one year, that It’s {ust as 
represented, we agree to return to you—cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you’ve paid us. Isn’t this 
fair? Sit right down and mail us $ 10. You’ll never regret It 1 


Keiwl«r» uf Tmr Litulaht Piocvr ftre mUced to mentioci Uie publication 
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REGAL) 10 

OAK-SOLED V 

SHOES 

There is no reaion why every man or 
woman who haa n poat-office address cannot 
wear shoes o( as ifood style, material and 
workmanship as the best dressed man or 
woman In the largest cities. 

Complete catalogue of Men's and Women's 
shoes, showing all the correct custom shapes 
of this season—44 new styles in lace and but- 
ton shoes. new styles in oxfords—sent 
postpaid on request 

Send for catalogue right now. Yon should 
' !s before buying yonr spring 



MEN’S STORES 


Pbllaa<4aUa / 
Wa>h‘e<’a.l>><’- J 
Pltl-Sara J 


factory I Whilma.n, M&.sn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE LnsRAicv DIGEST la la receipt nf the fol¬ 
lowing books: 

'RmiDent Actors in Tbelr Homes-'-Marglwrlta 
A. Hamm. (Jame* Pott A Co., 

■The History of Medicine.'—Alexander Wilder. 
(Kew KngUnd Eclectic PubliKhing Company, 

le Church's One Fnnndation."-W. Kobertami 
Nlcoil. (A. C. Armstrong A Son.* 

The Political Prealiman.”-Bo*hrod WashinK- 
1 Jamea IHuslirod Library. Philadelphia I 
flood Cheer Nuggets.'—flathered by Jeannie 
Pennington. fForda, Howard A Halbert. 
«.) 

'The Next Ureal Awakening."—Jnaiah Strong 
I Baker A Taylor Co., to yj.) 

'The Conquernr.'—Oerlrndo Atherton. (The 
Macmillan Company, ti.sol 
“The Anthorabipaf the Book nf Dcnlemnome.' 
-John William McOarvey. (The Standard Pub- 
llahiog Company.) 

'The National Cyclopedia of American Biog. 
raphy,' vol. xl. Oamea T. White A Co.) 

'Domthy South."-George Cary Eggleston. 
(Lolhrop Pubtlidilng Company, t>.9o.) 

irablci of Life."—Hamilton W. Mable. <The 
Outlook Company. ti 00 .) 

•The Proceedlagx of the W'eheter Centennial of 
Dartmouth College.*—Edited by Ernest M. Hop¬ 
kins (Dartmouth College, tile.) 

CURRENT POETRY. 

Quietus. 

By Wlixiau Warsost. 

Man and his Mrifel and beneath him the Earth in 
her green repoxe 

And nut of the Earth be eometh, and into the 


tweet at last ix the Silence, O aweet at the war- 
fere's close! 

>r not of the Silence he eometh. and Into the 
Silence goes 

nd the great sea round him gliatenx. and above 
him the great Night glows, 
nd out nf the Night he eometh, and Into the 
Night he goes. 

- r*f SfMifr. 

Lines. 

By Kobemt LovrMsn. 

What care 1 for caste or creed t 
It ix the deed, it la the deed ; 

W'hat fur class or what Iordan) 

It ix the man. U Ix the man ; 

Heirs of love, and Joy, and wo, 

Who Is high, and who lx low ) 
valley, sky and sea. 



A DANDY SHlSfR. Three Usts t| QO 

asnwa--. child's.. Pallsblst Clotk, BsHIc * I 
of •< Gold Bond " Shoe Polish, sesl isr 11 
Gold Bond Sho« Polish 

■’ Til* nrail laaihcr Food." aunal'd liyTrioaiphi -She 
Pi.hsh Cn.. Inc . H-mkii, Mux , which oils sad polidic 
all trxiUcix peilectiy. Pnwrvia leslhce. Pelisbt 

//iM ifesS) I*»v/er AaaiAr tiul ur/err fittmru. 

THE DANDY SHINER CO., 

no Quincy Street. APRINOFIELO. MASS. 


CONWELL’S WALKINB CHAIR 

Pvviilap*, Kseri'tsas sod Htreuatbrna A br' 
hxTw kaaltbfnl .'s-rclu so.) smuienient 
—— „u, WalUug Clislr, sml wilh_far 

_the durt anTJllw 

*^honI«iids of bablm xr« eijx" 

4sllr to colds, croup sud jmciinir- 
sad many a lltlls life I* furfelto 


___ Send s«« and height for 

A?'cLVd1e*Fh'{tz!*l[ B. UT, UkrichsvHie. Ohio 



Are for 


inlly. 


■e 1 for I 


What Cl 
It ix the soul. It is the lonl i 
Whxl for crown, or what for crest) 
It is the heart within the breast’, 

It is the fuitb. it is the hope. 

It IS the struggle npthc slope. 

It Is the brain and eye to see. 




REAL ESTATE WANTED 


MMB W^. IIJ- 


The “Best” Light 

Ljgltit ?iulsnlly*willi"a mslcb. l.Vcry 

fc£,V«rr.oud.’*tm1« Dstyeksts. 


PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 

SVOID wrgmBESIlNTS- insist Oh THE CEhUIhE 



liner CUSHION 
LJUol. button 

^gUPPORTER 


~CEORCE FR OST CO.. Utters, Bmlan, M»si , U S A. 

Rntders of Tax IdTgnxRf Dloxxr are asked to moalkm the publication wlwn writing to odverllacia 


LjOOglc 
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The Dwellingt of Peace. 

By Heskv V*!I Dvae, 
Twadwelllna*, Peace, are Ihlne. 

One the mountaln-belKht. 

I'plified in the lonelineae nf llclii 
Heyiind the realm of •badoeri, £ne, 

And lar, and clear.—where advent of the oiaht 
lleana only glorinua nearneii of the Uara, 

And dawn, unhindered, hreake above the bars 
That tong the lower world In Iwilight keep. 

Thou aleepeet net, and haai no need nf ileep, 

Fur all I by caret and fear* have dropped away ; 
The night's fatigue, the fever-fret of day. 

Arc far below thee; and earth’a weary ware, 

In vain eapeose nf passiiui. pasa 
Before thy sight like vlsieos In a glass, 

Or like Che wrinklea of the ilorm that creep 
Acresa the sea and leave no trace 
Of trouble on Chat Immemorial face, - 
So brief appear the cnoflicta and so slight 
The wounds ineo give, the things for which they 
IlghL 

Here haagaa fortress on the distant steep,— 

A lichen clinglog to the rock i 
There sails a fleet upon the deep,— 

A waodering flock 

Of anow-winged gulls: and yooder, lo the plain, 

A marble palace shines.- a grain 
Of mica glitterlog In the raio: 

And far beneath thy feet the clooda are rolled 
By voiceless winds: aod lar between 
The rolling cloudtnew shores and peaks are seen. 
In shimmering rubes of green and gold. 

And faint aerial hue 
That aneot fades into the silent blue 
Serene. 

Thou, from thy mountain-huld. 

All day, in tranquil wisdom, looking down 
On distant scenes of human toil aod strife. 

All night, with eyes aware of loftier life, 
Uplooklng to the sky, where stars are sown. 

Dost watch the everlasting Helds grows white 
V'nto the harvest of the seeds of light, 

Aod welcome to thy dw.elling-place snMIme 
The few strong sonIa that dare to climb 
The slippery crags and Hod thee on the height, 


Rnt in the depth then hast another home, 

Pnr hearcs less daring, or more frail. 

Then dwcllest also in the shadowy vale) 

And pllgrim-soulsthat roam 
With weary feet o'er hill and dale. 

Bearing the borden aod the beat 
Of toilful days, 

Toro from the dusty ways 

To find thee In thy green and still retreaL 

Before the lonely and exalted seat 
Of all-embracing knowledge. Here, Instead. 

A little garden, and a sheltered nook 

With oullooka brief nnd sweet 

Across Che meadows and along the brook,— 

A little stream that little knows 
Of the great sea toward which It gladly fluws- 
A little Held that bears a little wheat 
To make a portion of earth's dally bread. 

The vast cloud-armies overhead 
Are marshaled, and Che wild wind blows 
Its trnmpet, but thou canst ooc tell 
Whence the stnrm comes nor whore It goes. 

Nor dust thou greatly care, since all is well: 
Thy daily task Is done, 

A nd t ho a low] y one, 

Thon giivesl It of thy beat. 

And art content to rest 
In patience till Its slow reward is won. 

Not far ihoo lookest. but thy sight is clear j 
Not much thou knvwesl, but thy faith Is dear j 
For life Is love, nnd love Is always near. 

Here friendship lights the Are. and every heart. 
Sure of Itself nnd snre nf nil the rest. 


MacDonald-Heyward Co., 



with a 


PREMO 

nnvrnts in all the brsnehet of Photo 
you can jnslsotlv record the psssio 
w photographic salon. Pricts rsni* 
lusiatancc with the styles for 1903 u: 
for It by msiL Fnc. 

STER OPTICAL CO„ Rochet 


A eamera of nnequsled aiuinnenta in atl the brsnehet of PhoiognpUc Art. 
An instrement with vhuh you can jnsisotly record the passing picture or 
create the masterpiece fnr the photographic salon. Pricts ranie from fll.no 
to flJflo- For s belter tcgusiatancc with the styles for 1903 ail ‘ 
for n Ptemo book, or send for it by msiL Free. 

Department L. ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO„ Rochester, N. Y 




TheCecilian 


-VuJprA 

Shades—Not Screens 


Are w/e Ay «e et ..fee ,« fenw.. t/yc. 

,,m’t " j/ery e/ Lase/w/. ' 


Whitman Saddles 

K.NOWN THE WORLD OVER. 

We are the sole ninnii. 
raclurers of the celebrated 
Wliilman Saddles and Specialties. 

We import and manufaccure 
everything for the saddle hot*e, 
from " saddle to spur," 

Every man and woman interested 
in liurnetiack riding s 


iman interested 
ig should have 


locked up in your piano 
iicva be realucd without an 
automatic piano player. 

N 0 huiiun performer can 
really do what the Ociliaii can and 
does do in every home. 

The Cecilian will make your piano 
available for every pu»ilile occadoii 
from a small danong party to a vicred 
concert. 

Write for “ Perfection With- 
oul Practice ” a booklet which 
will tell you why the Cecili.in is 
better than all other piann 

The Parriid Orgai Compioy, 

DLIUOIT, Mil'll. 


fluctesmie to WM. MOIR 

26 West 23d Street. 

BROOCHES. NECKLACES, 

OPERA CLASSES, Etc. .ShKl*i^i?^ei^ui^ 

Bonders of Tug Ltrsnaav Disggr ira Hked to n 


WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS?,cheap 

SUVH WrllvI.H-ram. jr.ipxyoWt/vnda, Frae. 
TRAIIS COIlTtllEBTAL 7BBIGBT CO. 

.' n IxritI ItneL nkm. ssf t* flea ttth MrMt. Its Iwfc 
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What does a 
chimney do to a 
lamp? 

Macbeth’s is 
the making of it. 

My name on every one. 

If you'll (end y«ir »ddreu. I'll (md you 
tlie Index to Lamps and their Cbinuieys, tu 
tell you what number to get for your Lamp. 

Macoktii, Piltsburich. 


% 




lEnTT.IHEMMJESe' 


HIGH GRLDE BONDS 


A Bond 

U the most perfect fo(m of investment 
known. It cotabincs'ln the highest 
degree, all of the elements- essential 
totheabeolnle safely oLboib principal 
and interest. 

Investors 

to whom safely is ihe iirel considera¬ 
tion will find among our bond offer¬ 
ings thii month several Issnes to net 
them five per cent. These bonds are 
snilablc for banks, trust funds, esules 
and private invealors, and are pur¬ 
chased oulnght by tu before offering 
them to onr clienis. Denominatioiu 
Ijoo and Ji,ooo. 

SpeeUI clKuUra girins eompleii 
and. pflcc will be 

DEVITT. TREMBLE * CO.. Baokers. 

sjo First IlatloBal Baak BMc., Chicago,'" 







Beedecsof Taa 


Count Cantnkonni [a not a count at nil. The' 
Thompson boys-^ , 

HKi'Bnt—* 

SHE: "Well, don’t Interrupt Die. I thought you I 
waeled to know what I heard }' I 

IlEi “So I did. but-“ 

SHE : “Well, keep still, then. I- 

HE: “What I meant wne. vrhnt opera d:d you 
heart" 

She : “Oh—well. I'm lure 1 can’t remenit-er, but 
I saw Iba name oo tba program.*—TYr-dTi/r. 

Oomplatad Proverba.—“Uefore you ruu in 
double llarneae, look well to the other horse,* but 
eee to it that the other horse doesn’t b.'>ve a 
chance to look well to yon. 

“FIty is akin to lore,* but kinship does nut u'.- 
araysalgnily friendship. 

“It Is bard lo pay for bread that baa been entrn.' 
but not eo liard aa to get bread to eat that h:vs nut 
been paid tor. 

•Only that which Is honestly got la gi.lo" Uie 
real is velvet. 

•Labor orereomelb all tbinga,* even the laborer. 

“Employment brlogsenjoymont,'when it brings 

“A wise mao la moved from bis eonrae neither 
by force nor entreaty,* but Ihe some often applies 

•Poaaesalon Is nine points of the law,* und fri- 
queotly all the proAts. 

•Every man for himaelf and the devil take the 
bindmoet * la the cry of those who are well <o 

“In matters of taste there can be oo dispute,' 
for every mao ia so firmly convinced that there is 
no standard by wbleh bis uste can be me.isured. 

•Whate'er Is best adminislered ia best “ fur ibc 
on* who administera. 

•Ignorance la tba mother of Impudence"; no 
father is named. 

' • A mao whowUI not flee will make bia foes dec,* 
bnt what If hit foes ace mode of the lame luctal I 

“Let a child have lu will and It will not cry." but 
its parents will. 

-U DE V. klATTHEWIlaH, fo TA* LUtrjry Era. 


-Onr Bob.’’- 

Who stood beside him when he came, 

The first to call the Prince’s neme. 

And trumpet hb Germanic fame! 

Bob Evans I 

Who guided him tbrongh thick and thlo, 
Tbroogh Yankee and Teutonic grin, 

And gave him pointers 'mid the din f 
Bob Evens! 

Who aal besida him whan he fed. 

And tbrongh the courses nobly led. 

And got him safely off lo bed I 
Bob Erens! 

Who jonmeyed by hie side lo style. 

And coached him when to bow andamlle, 

Each Town Commlltea to begnllc f 
Bob Evans 1 

Whose wisdom steered Ills course tbroogh all. 
Eaeh Public Function, Feast or Ball t 
Who always stood within his call i 
Bob Eruns! 

Who raised bis hand and made bia bow, 

Aa home the vessel turned her prow, 

And where's yonr occupatioo oow— 

Bob Evans I 

Who la this creeping back at last— 

A abattcred wreck, when all is past— 

Is tUi oor hero ol the mast— 

Bob Evans? 

BELLE klosis in l.ife. 


Stops the Congh 

Laxative Bromn-Qulnhle Taldetn ci 
day. No Cure, Nu ray. Price Sfice 




IL> Montana Co-Operati«8 Ranch Go. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
orrcHt TO iHvcsToot 1000 SHoact or 
■ O ■ AS r/sVo oVi? W r^OO FM* S HA at 


Aantaal iMrklvod 


atotooaAFtfKAr* 
13.7* Hhar# 
«• p*r HHar* 


HhATftbnUlff'ni Actuallj rverlTVHl Uuit ynftr M rmla 
for tliHr iluirv of the wool from Mch iihepp and 4ft 
lAnibN friioi rmrh lOt) «ra. 

Tliihk ii fto iovexittnrot Ui*t hM pror^ llftelf a saf«» 
prftL-iH'at Hhd itpleudld paytnf ooc. Kor furUter liar* 


MONTANA C:o.Oprlt\TlTK RANC« CO. 

HUiLKT r.\taLM. MUST. 

H fSu. ft AklUII. & IftMif nt,. %tm !*ri. 7. T. i 

tTHK. ItM. ( Iftiha 


CAUFORNiA.-ri'£t;lir 

our loo-page handsoroelv illustrated California 
Maguzinr. Articles each month on the monr. 
ces. indnstrics and investments of ihc state ; 6 
tu to full page California scenes every month. 
I'.nclose one dollv for one year's subscription 
and we will answer in a personal letter any ques¬ 
tions you mayask abantihe stale, its industries, 
resources or money-making opportunities. Send 
lu duy. N’our money back if you want il. 

Tki rsillM-aU fiHiMkrr. KS l|r» IMc.. U> ImdewfaL 


KING !tjnv'??r^rs,?cc*..’“Tuii 

MIDAS f”* 

Ft’NK A WAQNALLSCOMPANY. Pubs.. New Varh 


LiOOgk 
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OpIliuUm.'-DuD't Kvl diicoii»K«l. It I* ulten 

i‘Hck. 

lil«W!k'Pf™| 





-•ThI. p«w«l«I oo«l «n.t.to.twri««r»r. lo 

kSii 



^!pEl 

pTHE ] 

EQLITABLE 

Coming Events. 



ti..J 

lu/t Jd«.‘ LU«e. .t LonU- 



ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE! 

Current Events. 



that will die this year in the 1 
United States. 

beone of them,but it's^as'5/^4? 

Had you not better provide 
aiainst the possibility? 

1 Whilst doing so.you can pro ' 


Endomncnt Policy. 
Send for Particulars. 

«ar=fHi?S^£"rrTtir"* 


-£iiSSS, 

iV 

^iliil 


Lioogle 
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ELLIOTT BOOK TYPEWRITER 


: V. 



'p“SSSS' 

Pears’ 

the soap which began its 
sale in the l 8 th century, 
sold all through the 19 th 
and is selling in the 20 th. 



I SAVE DEALERS' PROFIT 

SSSSrC^ 




/ Pay The Freights ^25 

Win aliip C. O. D. to any itackn the Unlirf Suia lot ^ 

The “WILLARD STEEL RANGE” 

OCARAITTKED TO BE AS BEPRKSENTT 
cimiUn aixl ttMttlmnniafai fniin p«rnpi !□ vo 

WM. a. WILLARD, DepL 17 , 619 N. 


. Wrlie for frm drarriptlT* 
xwtioo wbii OTP uainK oiifc 

)th 5L, SL Lo«to, MO 


Your dentist has already told you to use me. 

SoM Oily In ■ VtBow Box-(<>, ymuprolKlios Curved handle and lave la «l the maulh Briilleala 
-i-iufia-eteniaabetavemUi* teeth. Hale In h --"- —av„v .. 


Beoden uf Tne Litixabt Diozar 
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Trade Old 

Buggy Wheels 


CHESS. 

lAli communiMitOM for thia DaiwriniODt Maovid 
be xldreaicd : “CDea* Kdilor. LiTCKAKr 
DiauT."] 

Problem 65$. 


For a Set of New Onee With 
Eobber Tirea 


501 INI >5 000 . DOeSNT IT? 



Br o. NEMO. 
Blau, k-Nine Piecei. 


i.** fit U* 
lie _ 1 

4.. :t i ‘ ^ 

rr*!* 

■ S P i 

■ ■ i :i<h 

>■ ■ 

■ ■ to II 


Bigrsi; rrjbi tapP.,; iS^kBP;! 
P 1 P a: a P a K : p s P I; r. | 
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■ 

i; M 
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IsaaoroaBOOKLifl q. 



til tbiWIiaat That's FH la Eat. 
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NOW READY 

THE 
WESTCOTES 

By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


12mo, Cloth, SI.00 


in The Era in this < 


Speaker both give^t high pniisc. It 
charming tale, «ith all Mr. Quil- 


THE 

GRIFFIN 

SERIES 


Henry T. Coates & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Record of the Monte Carlo CheM Toitrn- POCkct Ea.lZO.C 


‘Y.no. '-"t" ■ 

la-r«r 

N.h„ht„| -J- J- 

'vhr.i :j- . 

'=;f- 


' XUrucr. i i~j;e ■3 o i - 

/.'ISI T ?".-r ■ ’ 

1 






$3.00 
ROOSEVELT'S 
WORKS 

14 VOLUMES 



Some Special Bargains 



LEGCAT BROTHERS 

MY MAID’S 

MANICURING MANUAL 



5000 Facts 
I and Fancies 

si”"'"" 


I WILL PUBLISH YOUR BOOK I 

AT ONCE 



!’£r’.rdS 




O. P. Pl^^AM’S i 
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THE GREATEST TRIBUTE EVER PAID TO A GREAT NOVEL BY THE AMERICAN CURGY 


Although 11 months after the date of publication, orders for this great historical 
novel continue to pour in without abatement. Edition after edition has been 
required to meet the continued demands of the reading public—nearly one 
edition every two weeks. The 17th edition, 10,000 copies, is just published. From 
readers everywhere come expressions of satisfaction. Read telow the splendid 
tribute from the clergy. 


Tarry Thou Till I Come 

By GEORGE CROLY-IntroducUon by GEN. LEW WALLACE 
An absorbing story covering the period from the crucifixion to the fall of Jerusalem, 
every page glowing with thrilling scenes, oriental coloring and historical knowledge. 


“A Mighty Power for Good” 

This exceptionally fine specimen of the noblest class of fiction has taken hold of the 
minds and hearts of readers everywhere. It has become already a powerful offset 
for the trashy novel with which the market Is flooded. 


Clergymen Everywhere Aroused 

Because •< Tarry Thou ” is not only Intensely fascinating, but absolutely clean and 
wholesome from beginning to end. because Its stirring pages present such a splendid 
substitute for the empty, or harmful story, because it Imparts such a wonderful historical picture, 
clergymen everywhere are 


Preaching Sermons About It, Putting It in Public Libraries, Forming Reading Qrdes to Study It, Urging Their 
Congregations to Buy It and Put It in the Hands of the Young, etc., etc. Over 900 Clergymen within the 
last 10 weeks have written us saying they have either preached upon the book or otherwise recommended it. 


It Suggests Sermons to Preachers 

Mrr. iriniom J. Jlnmni, rK. Braoklyra. 
N. Y.: No maUrr bow miich oppoard a minUtar 
may br to worlu of flcOoa be canooi fail to be 
captuiwd by lu crapble portrayaL I lotend to 
praacb lermooii rrom It. 

Kn>. .W, A. Chicaco. 111.: The lotro- 

•Iiictloo and appmdla were mpeclelly ua«rul to 
me lo preparioit a eermon. 


Title Alone Suggests Sermon Subjects 

C\ ir. lABikam, JacksoDa Mo.: It hmn lod 
me to tlie preparatloo of a oumb^ of KinnoDii. 

r. CmiiUr, Cooemaurh, Pa-: Ko oiber 
hook hjui C^van a aaoeral vWw an antinfMeHArv. an 
loalgbt ao clear oCthe oouo 

Pfntm T. tlmnem, Maitnatrao, 


Thriiringly Tascinating and Instructive 

I. MIcb-: It la 


, Ohio: It ia a 

raactoauiijt bov«j, 

Jt<v. O. U. Haodaraoa. Ky.: It la a 

womlerful book. 

Exerts a Great Good Influence 

Jtor./VanA; eV./Wd^ePftUlKiric. Pa.: It will 
do (ooit, and cultleale a taste for better readloic.' 

Her. a. a. Feliotrrm. Waiire«an. Coen.: I will 
urite my pciple to read 11 loatead ol tbe cheap 
trash so prsraleei. 

tu*. A. r. H tfMamI, Two Harbors. Mlee. t 
.. — . — iBijmitaet truth In the 


ntlDda wbere eothloit elee wl 


I deUchUuUy belpTol work. 


Ren Ches. />. Rlaher, Lake City. Mine.: Tim 
title alooe has sucKesled a subject for a sennoo. 

Ree. C. ChrMnu^n, Veeay, Ind. I have used 
a sceue Iron, tlie book lo llluatrate a sermon. 

Preachers Have K Placed ia libraries 

Rre. 

wlU ad— 
tbeir abelyes. 


lee. C. W. JXjmeU, Newton. Iowa; I 
t the puldic Hbrary x«la a copy. 


Every Home Should Have K 

Ree. .Tenses Maffit, Waterellle. Conn 


Bee. W. .r. Onlnry, Troy, N. Y.: I am reooni- 
mendinx the book eeecTWitere I can. 

The Subject of Students* Talks 

Rer. Rtuss //niwey. Falrmount. Ind.; I hare 
been pleased to n.ake the kmok the siib|eec ot a 
talk before tbe slurleoia of Falrmount Acadamy. 

Ree. AVasih P. JIotHm, Melfoid. Del! I hare 
urxrd the merlla of this book upon my Bible 
sch^ool, to read in caunectluo with my Bible 


-, —jan. N. T.! I i 

rise Um youDf peopls of tbs LdMrary 8i 

Ree. a. a. MrrritI, SmIU 
.... At both of these ssrrk 
the book In stmnx tenos. 

Jler. IF. tK Faler. Gas City. Ibd.: 1 barn 
uryi^^lta merlU^^rsunally and la ebercb, aa 1 

A Great Educational Book 


there shall be one flock lU 
H. A. Orl. it, n., Sprinxfleld. Ohio; It Is cs 
tainly a rare book of the kind that tbould be re 
(enerally, 

Ree. IF. C. Ifalt, Morrta Ran, Pa.: Its pax 
are IImIoc torches of fliw dlffusiox lixht a 

Delightful Reading 




story Is of thiillinx Intel 


iruph JflOer rbstnisssn. Bishop of Minds, 
si^^ It Is the work of n scbolar, a poet, a man 


Res. PT. n.Arthm 
|udftnsmMt surpasses 

of Oj wrpi Cridy lire to elerate and iosplrs tte 


__Ohio: In my 

ftbakepenre'a Mll- 


20 Full-page Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 

l2mo. Cloth, 622 Pages. Price, $1.40 net. All Bookstores. Postage, 19 cents. Qtft Edition, two vols.. In box, 
16 Photogravures. Price, $4.00 net. Postage, 31 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALL5 COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Headers of lua Ursnaar DioisT are asked to laeotloo tbe pubboaUuo when wrlUnn to 


vjOOglC 
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Mrs. Potter’s 

WALNUT JUICE 

HAIR 

Stain 


;]•» 




HAIR DYEING CON.. 






••THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA” j 

Bt M«»OCTt«iT» Bryaitt? Ii b I tllrrinx ttUM Ian 
••4MlTCftlarc. Pric«, li.»o aef. Pa«Uv«. ii ce«U. j 
Purac A WAONAIXSCOMPANY. PHbs., New V«rk I 


JUST rUBIJSIIED 

NATHAN HALE 

The Ideal Patriot 


I N this book Mr. Patrtridge. the 
sculptor, gives a new and graphic 
narrative of the events in Hale's We. 

and also a study of his character, and 
a comparison of Hale and Andre. 

It is not a conventional biography 
with a duU array of historical dau. but 
rather an apprectative estimate of Na¬ 
than Hale s spirit and personality, em¬ 
phasizing the inspirations of his career 
to the present generation of Americans. 


lid 13 fal|.p«cc hi 
II lacliidlic Uiwliici hy w. K 
cloth, dcell* edcei, nil too. 




ON A FEW 

LORNA DOONE 


HUGHES’S WORKS 


SS?—'■ 


LIFE OF COLUMBUS 

CLiana.CK BWICK, TS at*. Bo.t.ald. 


r Ohre close o/' kl n”Try 11* i n 
ho us c-cl eo.n i a 


The British Empire in Beneral 

isHiilsH 


8>.lraui. Ilniiiih K_-,. . 

K|»>c« iHil Ailil<-il<m. OiillM 01 ...^ ... ..... 

Bcillih KiiiplreorTu.d«y «n<l To-ommiv. ric. 

THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE SERIES 

dy ArcMMf Aiitharltltt M (A« Mjtctt Trtatrt 
riTO Totiimco. ricine on ■miral 

-' "ho IKi*. iv.i«nirw«. «: ■ 

Itloli Kmpln-. .iib • 

--- --tijcukihrd vr1irr« of .. 

Ttioolm liaa h.-on In orold dull_ 

HI it*^rt|Ml.lIlo. 

edotlhlooto " 

Vol. I—Indio. r«ylon, Honi 


'They eomprehenilrely louoh 
rround rmljriMMj wlihln I' 

* the BritUh lUnidre."-: 




a** Tb* Liti«a«t Dioot oikad lo maatloa tbo pnbltoattoD whoa wrtUaf M hilTertiiec*. 




































































COFFEE TOOK IT. 

Robb«d the Doctor of hi« Cunning. 

" I (amiH'llcd lo drink tonif Java cuffce yt-stt-r 
lay morning and ruflercd 5o muih from its ctleLli lhal 
I (eti likr writing you at once. 

I am <>i years nld and for a great m.iiiy yean have 
t>ern a cotfee drinker. My nerves Anally got Into a 
I- rrildo condition and lor alxiiil two yr,irs I sufirred 
with sinking 5|.ells and wa* *o nervous that it Hccnied 
as tliungh I could hardly live. I suHered untold ago¬ 
nies. My heart would Mop and niy kidneys gavc-tue 
no end of trouble. 

About six months ago I gave up codec for good and 
'i-gan using Toslum. I insisted on knowing that it 
was properly made liy being suIfKieinly Ixiilrtl, and 
I prifir a cup of rn h Toslum to Java. Mocha, or any 
i.llur coffee 

M) sinking spells have left me, my head gives me 
no trouble now. llie kidneys are gre.ills improved,and, 
in fa, I, I feel a great change in iny whole Itody. It is 
sinh .1 lonifoit to be well again. 

I know a physicum in .“san Antonio who hadliecuine 
C l nrivous from llie use of coflee lhal his hand Iremliled 
so ludly that he niuld not holil a lam el, or evt-n lake 
a splinter out, ami could scarcely hold anything in hi» 
hand. Finally he <|uii coffee and liegan using I'oslum. 
Ni,w the doctor's nervousness is .ill gone and he is in 
good health." Name given by Poslurn Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


The McCutcheon 


At $ 3.50 

.All the leading colors are shown in a large variety of 
Ilesigns, including K.cman stii|ies, Jacijuard Agiites, 
f.im y stniies and corded ctfec Is of all kimls. 

.A licauliful assortment of all white Madras Wants, 
as well: showing raised cords, and f.incy stripes and 
figures. 

.All made In the latest 1901 McCutcheon model. 
.Also Cheviot, l.inen Zephyr and F'rc-nch Percale 
W.iists,at5.1.50. While Pii|oe, 5 v 75 . Hutcheis' linen, 
5 |O0; dolled llalisle ami .‘iwiss and While Tucked 
l.inen, 5 t yo; Japam^se < orded .Silk, I5 co; as well aa 
fancy waists of all kinds in large xcsortiiienl. 

cl/ji/ or Jen have from ft atlention. 

James McCutcheon & Co., 

•• The Linen Store," 14 West ajd St., N. V'. 



Ueaden et Tu LtruujtT Umbt are aated 10 UMOttoo the puMloaUan wIm wrUlag M adrertMera. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY; 

Pollu Development! in New York 
The New York Situation in Cartoon 
Character of Cliicag;o’i Government 
Vir^inia’a Sufirag:e Plan . . . 
Defeat of the Democratic Chairman 
Democratic DIaappoIntmenta in Caricature 
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The Hound of the Baskervilles 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

The First Appearance in a Complete Novel of 

shi:rlock holmes 

THE FOREMOST CHARACTER IN MODERN FICTION. 

If only for the tense interest that the mystery of the demon 
hound arouses, this story would be well worth reading. 

But there is more than this in it; there is profound character 
study, and consummate literary art. 

Both for plot and treatment it is the greatest detectwe story 
in English literature. 

Illustrated hy Sidney Paget - - - Postpaid, $r.2^ 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Inspiring Contact with Great Minds] 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 

Hon. THOMAS B. REED 

F.ditar'iH-Ckttf 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 

Hen. /uitin MfCartky, M.P. 

RotiiUr Jahnan 
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M odern eloquence, former speaker Tbomai iJ. Reed’s 
eclectic library in ten voinmes, stands alone and apart from 
other publications. The great elotjnence of master-thinkers and 
doers has been brought together in such form as to permil easy ac¬ 
cess. constant use, and frerjuent reference. 

The work la not political oratory. It is not the fugitive ex¬ 
pression of chance thought. It U at once great literature, as well 
as great eloquence. It Is historic, for it voices the utterances of 
those who made history as they planned and wrought, buch a 
work cannot be better than, but must be as good as, those who make 
it. It required vast experience, wide knowledge, and intimacy with 
the great to re)eet fti>m the enormous mass of obtainable material 
that which did nut cunforni to the highest standards. An even 
greater task wa.s to secure that which is the e.ssence of thought and 
action, in fact, the true “ Kloriuence. which is Logic on Fire." 

The eloquent appeal, the sublime thought, the intense feeling of 
yesterday, is the classic of to-day. 

No figure In our national life of the past quarter<century 
stands out so dearly defined—the one man capable of such a 
task—as the Honorable Thomas K Reed, former Speaker of the 
House of Kepresentattves. A master amrrng miister-mlnds, he 
brought a superb equipment to the task j a thorough knowledge of 
oratory and eloqueiKc; a wide personal acquaintance with the great¬ 
est men in our literary, social, commercial, and political life, and a 
fine Instinct of diKtiminating srleclion. Thus he nude Sladern 
Elaifuenee representative of all that was great in the sjioken thought 
of the nineteenth century. 

As Secretary of State Hay says : " He has gained in this 
work the same eminence as editor that he already enjoyetl orator." 

Aided by a corps of leading litterateurs, editors, orators, 
men of affairs, and of fine judgment, the editor examined a mass of 
material that was inacce.ssible to any but those few men who en¬ 
joyed with him the eminence he had attained. Uecause.of the 
exclusive privileges thus enjoyed, Madern contains a fund 

of charm, of in.s[Mration, of thought, and of history that has never 
before been In type. 



About the banquet board parties and policies have been made 
and unmade. The speeches there often give expression to the 
thoughts that guide the nation. In a recent speech liefore the New 
York Chamlier of Commerce, a Caliinel member made a semi'Officlal 
declaration of America's foreign policy. Next morning that speech 
was quoted in every Capital in the world—but it was quoted as the 
reporters heard it. No two heard it alike. In Modern Ela^ueuce 
nearly every speech has had the benefit of the author's revision. 

In these volumes the reader is told of the lime, of the place and 
circumstance of each sjieech—addrescs—lecture. We also catch the 
cheers, the apjilause, roars of laughter, or, perchance, surrender our¬ 
selves to the tense silence of suppressed emotion as the speaker’s 
eloquence and thought lay hold upon us. It Is magic and it U real. 

There is no other work so full of valuable and timely suggestions, 
and alTurding so many motiel illustrations of the Ireauiy and |>uw'er 
of the English language. Its value is indeed ineslimaltle, 

Clualc and Popular Lecturer* reflect that oratory which is 
peculiar to our national life. Many of them have fashioned and 
moulded the ihuughLS and actions of the century. They are epoch- 
making utterances of the men of yesterilay and to iiay. In Madern 
Elofuenee they are preserved for generations to come. 

The volume* of Qreat Addre*sc* are in many particulars, the 
most unique part of Modern Eloquence. There are over tooad- 
dres.ses, delivered by the foremost figures of our times. In them 
we read aciuatlng thoughts, ambitions, sense of duty, and sugges¬ 
tions for future generations, in words of magic, moulded in that 
authority which comes only of vast experience. They have been 
forged amid the stress and storm of great crises, or in the white heat 
of great achievements. They voice our national character and 


In the Tenth volume of Modem Elaquenet, great wit and great 
wisdom, droll humor and fantastic fun, sublime sentiment and 
simple truth, all have their place, for they were master- 
hands that made ibis os well as the other nine volumes. 

The gamut of human emotions is run, as a harp 
is touched l^ the dexterous fingers of the player. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample photogravure* and chromatic plate* 
and So specimen pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Ad- n|^ 
dresses. Anecdotes, etc., will be sent, free of charge, on requesL With this 1^^ 
we will also submit a special proposition which easily will place this great work In 
your possession. 

John D. Morris Company 

1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Spring Publications 


SECOND VOLUME IN APPLETONS' WORLD SERIES 

TKe Nearer E&st 

By D. G. HOGARTH. M JV., Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford; Direct 
of the British School at Athens; Author of “A Wandering Scholw In the 
Levant." The .Second volume in Appletons’ World Series, edited ^ H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.A- Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00 netj postage 17 cents additional. 

The Living Races of Mankind 

By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.R.G.S.. F.G.S.; J. W. GREGORY, 
D.Sc., F.G.S., and R. 1-YDEKKER. F.R.S., F.G.S, FXS., etc., a-ssisted by 
Eminent Specialists. A Popular Illustrated Account of the Custemis, Habi^ 
Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races ot Mankind throughout the 
World. 600 Illustrations from Life. One volume, royal 8vo. $5.00 "'G* 
postage 65 cents additional, 

KcLte Bonnet 

The Romance of a Pirate's Daughter. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller and H. S. Potter. lama Ootb, I1.50. 

ScaLrlet and Hyssop 

By E. F. BENSON, author of " Dodo," “ .Mammon & Co.," “The Luck of 
the Vails," etc. lamo. Cloth, f 1.50. 

The Strength of the Weak 

By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCHKISS, author of “ Betsy Ross," “ In Defiance 
of the King,” etc. i2mo. Ooth, $1.50. 


D» Appleton & Company, New York 


INSPIRING TMOUdllTS FRO-W tME OSEAT- 
BST POETS, PREACHERS. AUTHORS. 
STATESMEN, ON THE IMPORTANT DAYS 
OP THE ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR AND 
THE LEADtNQ SECULAR HOUDAYS 


Uhe Greatest Diciionarjr 

Family in ihe World _ 


THE FUNK & WACNALL8 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 

With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World's Greatest Scholars 

. las.ooo Synonyn* and AnIaayai* A|>peodt« ol aoo.cMW Part* 
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The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 

A Way- 
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Dndined to rally meet Ibr 
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UM of prapoatUona Indlcatvd, 
de. Wltb complHa lodcx. 

Richard M. Janes, LL.D., 
niad Wm. IVuD CBanw 
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Dictionary 
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This la Ibe Uhat and noal 
perfect BClHwl acUotiary In the 
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I ortbogiaphy. pronunciation, 
mcaniog, and etymology of 
38,000 wMdaBMlphniBea. There 
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and highly Instructive dlrthin- 
ary for Uia use of yooBgvr 
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Holy-D0Lys 
HolidjSLys 

COMPILED BY 

EDWARD M. DEEMS, A>l., Ph.D. 

XHIS is an exhaustive cyclopedia 
i of illustrative and suggestive 
m.'iterial for preachers, public 
speakers, and writers. The holy- 
days are those which are commem¬ 
orative of the most significant facts 
and principles of the Christian faith. 
The holidays are those most widely 
observed in America, Great Britainr 
Ireland, and Canada^_ 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE 

SdrMBt iBd OBlHiet Saur«t>T« TkMcbU 


HUtorlcal Data 


Ocacrlotlvt DaU 


norsl and Educational Value 
As moral and educational mduences, holy- 
day* and holiday* are of inestimable value. 
For an example, the sUmuhis to Christian 
gratitude and patriotism that comes (torn the 
annual observance of Thanksgiving Day 
throughout the nation can not be easily ex¬ 
aggerated. It is the aim of this volume to 
make accessible to pastors and others the 
wealth of material by which these influences 
may be made to mote sUongly touch 0)e hve* 
of the people. 

Inaccessible natertal Collected 
The literature bearing upon holy-days and 
holidays is vast, and greatly scattered, but some 
of the best thoughts of the brightest mmds 
are now offered the readers of this volume, 
wWle it refers them to much more materul, 
which ha* been exciuded through bek of 
»p4ce. The contents are ananged in the most 
convenient and accessible form, and the volume 
includes an exhaustive bibliography, a topical 
index to author*, and index to texts. 


ExtracU from the Foremost 
Preachers, SUtesraen, 
Authors and Poets_ 


EMINENT PREACHERS 
Alexander Macbren Phillips Brook* 

Joseph Parker Cunningham Celkie 

Dean Farrar R. S. MacArthui 

BisJjop Henry C. Potter Waybnd Hoyt 

Theodore L Cuyler Cardinal Gibbons 

STATESMEN, WRITERS, AUTHORS 
William McKinley Patrick Henry 

Chauncey M. Depew Alice Morse Earle 
Hon. John W. Daniel Cassius MarceHusOay 
Edward Everett Hale Francis Belbmy 
WPI Carleton Rufus Choate 

Paul Leicester Ford John Quuicy Adams 
Pactkal Quotatlaai from the Follawlai 
Longfellow Shakespeare Watts Gilder 
Browning Singster Slidley < 

Pope Whittier Addtson 

Wordsvrorth Swift Tennyson Kipling 


Larg* 8va. 768 page*. CiBlh, $8.00 aat. 
pattaga, J8cta. 
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THE 

WESTCOTES 

By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

ILLns-nATU BV 

J. L. QEROME FERRIS 

12mo, Cloth, 91-00 


The Westcotes has been run¬ 
ning as a serial simultaneously 
in The Era in this country 
and Blackwood’s Magazine 
in England. 


The London Spectator and The 
Speaker both give it high praise. It 
is a charming tale, with all Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch’s delicacy of touch and high 
literary' quality. It appears in Amer¬ 
ica as the initial volume of 

THE 

GRIFFIN 

SERIES 

of new fiction, designed to furnish 
novels of a high class in convenient 
form, printed and bound in the best 
manner and at a moderate price. 

Other Volumes will be announced 
from time to time. 
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50 cents, the balance payable in six 
teen monthly payments of each. 
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iMEBICA'S GREATEST HISTORIAH 

In Ihe five volume., will be found all Ihe main 
fact* of our history from the earliest time 
down to the terrible ending of Ihe McKinley 
Administration—lold sirith marveloua histor¬ 
ical accuracy, and yet in a vivid and brilliant 
style which carries the reader on and on 
wilbout mental effort. 
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HALF A MILLION MILE-STONES ^ ^ 

ON THE HIGHWAY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

Kventfl mark the pmgreea of civilization; as Macaulay aays, they are men’s tutora. Important diecovcriee and movement.') 
often have their inception in trifling events. Newton evolved the law of graviuitinn from the dropping of an apple from a bough. 
Five hiindtv'd thousand events in seventy centuries of history have Ix-en claRsitieil in chronological order in THE CYCIXJPEl)I.\ 
OK CL.\SiilFIKI> DATES. Tlie vital factsof all the standard historie.s co\Tring seventy-nine countries have been focussed in 
this single compact volume, besides thousands of significant facte not included in any of the histories. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA °! CLASSIFIED DATES 

By CHARLES E. LITTLE 

Cemplltr of " BiUical LlshU sna Side Llgbte,'* and “ Hiatorica) LigbU " 

In this single volume are combined the essential features of a compmhensive outline of the world's history since the earliest 
times, a bicigraphical dictionary with data on all the iiuportaiit cliankcters in history, a geograpltical gazetteer, and a cyclopedic 
record of progress and thought. Thus the owner of Uiis Cyclopidia may follow the hlstor)' of any country, backward or forward, 
he may instantly find the daU‘ of an imiiurtaut event, and in a moment ascertain the cundltious of the country and of the whole 
world at that time. 

NOTABLE EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED ON APRIL 15 th 

.Speakem and wriu-rs have freqitetit occasion to refer to events that occiirivd on a particular day or epoch in history. The 
C^'clopedia instantly supplies these facts. For Instance, In the United States alone, the Cycloi>edia gives the following events 
that have taken place on April 15th. Data of similar character is given fur seventy-eight uUier countries. 

April IS. 1754. PaUA. The llr*t Ibraler la opened I April tS, tW, Ia. At Canulen on llie Wichlia It pnaaea the Boger Bill, Introduced April 4lh. 

SI llie corner of Cedar and Vemoe Hireeta, | Rtrer. Uen. tUeele a l(h 8.1MI meti oapturea an dehnUiK tlM- jurladkaioo of the U. B. Couru. 

Iniporlani military peat. April IS. 1880. 1». The Leclalaiure trlrea phy. 

at the alotobuuM- of Wm. i iunialead. F April IMSSS, Mo. BcH3th and Herrold arrive at akHana and pliamiaciea the riKht to eeU liquor 

April 1.M7TT. Kcstcckt. Indians attack Boonca- I t>r. Samuel Mudd'a huuse, near Bryauloan, freoor Ileeoae tan.; 

boro; 4 of CoLBoooe s men are killed. du mllea from Washington. April IS. ISSl. Nnw Yoaz. Ex Prealdeot N. Mllesof 

April IS. I7TT. Paita. Cungmia roanlvea lo abol- I April IS, ISSS, D. C. Abraham Lincoln remalna ' the Tradeaman'a Kallonal Bank la rentTested 


Ish dlallnctluna bei ween l mopa. aa "Ooogrei 
Own BeKlmeoi," “Waahliigtoo'aLireUuardi 
April IS, ISiiS, D. C. Cungreaa prohlhlta the I 


April IS. IMI. D. C. Prealdent Lincoln annununn 
Coogieiaa to meet on July 4(h, In extra seastun, 
and by proclamVilon calla on the Btaies to 
furnlah n.tw> volunteera, to aervn three 
mom ha 

April IS ISBS. Aitx. COofevleratea cut the levee 
near Fort Wrlitbt. on tl>e MlvalsMppl, and an 
linmenae amount of property ta destroyed. 

April IS, PkN Taste. Gen. Halleck onleri Oen. 
Pope to iranafer hla aucoeaaful Iroopa to Join 


i April IS, isoa. The military order of the Loyal April IS. 1S81, Iix. The 

’ Letrion ia organised aa a oon-polhtcal and Whiaky Trual takea ] 

non aeetarlan aaaovlaUon. porta aalea for the yi 

April IS. ISM. 8. C. At Charteaton. Oen. Saxton 

calls a nuummevdlng. anti William Uoyd S.UWM'JsalUiiiaovert! 
Uarriaon , the abolitluaial. makaa an addreaa, April IS, POd, Mans Ttri 
ApHI 18,1«% D. C. Andrew JohotOBa of Tmio., 

Ukre tli« oath of otncB In tt>p Kirkwood ^ 

at Wauhlorton, thrre Kouni aftrr thm d«Hith of 

ITealdenl Liocaln: he la the irtti PreMdeut in April IS. ISKt, Nxir Teas, 
the mth term of the prealdcDcy. Aasembly paaee the' 

April IS. 1<C3, Citicano. Dr. IiavM Swing la tried tit faih fa the Senate.; 
for bereay before the Chicago I'toabylcry, April IS, ISM, Nxv Yoi 
and acquillad. memnry of Father Dr 

April IS IKtS. I). C. Congreae: Senate; A. O. ArchWahop Corrigan. 


, April IS, IMM. D. C. Oongrean; The Ronae m- 
! JecU Uie Morriaon Tarill Bill. Vote, ISIt-lSS. 

, April IS, IkUtt, Paiut. Arrhblaimp Ryan will he 
edllor lowdilef of ‘-The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review" heguining with the July 


above Qrand SAmre. defeaia a Confederate ^^-^1 IS. ISM, D. C. Congre 
attack under Oen. Tliotuaa Uceen. Confeder- Na«l Appropriatim 

ate loM iUD men. Introduced April lal. 

Josiah strong, D.D.: “I am delighted with it. . . . Why didn’t you 

Instantly Answers the Questions, When? Where? 


atiioonlrol both Hoitae ally of ^nnaylvnnls derhle to lengthen Die 
, lime alnce 183d. courwe to four yean la Ihe aoope and orgaol- 

rmw; The Ronee iw. xatiou of the Whautoo School of Finanoe and 

19 Bill. Vole, isa-iss Eoooowiy. 

bw-ilo ^ D. C. CongTCoa: The Senate dia- 

I?.!- houae a new quommoounilng rule l» 

guining with Ihe July pracUrally agreed upon hy the Demoorsu la 

the CoiiiniHlee on Kulea; II la aimed agalnet 
eea: The Houae paseea obaiructlve action by an ndverae minority. 
maBIII. Vote. IK-kw. | and designed to facllllale the Irauaactlua of 
bualnena by the malorUy. 

u do this years ago? It would have saved me months of time.” 

Cross-Reference Index to Half a Million Dates 


u don’t knitw a date or the locality of the event it marks I Tliree hundn'd pages of the work ai 


you cau quickly fitid it iu the Cyclopedia by aid of the wonder¬ 
ful easy reference system. In two mlnuu-s you <»n find out 
about a fact that would otherwise require sf-venil hours’ seareli 
through a dozen separate historical works. For busy men it is 
an ideal time atid labor saver. 


T- c^o^••refl■relK■e index to half a million dates. In addition to 
ut this the contents are arranged clinmologieally nmh'r each 
.'ll country iii the departments of: Army and Navy, Art, The 
is (Tinreh, Births and Deaths, Literature and Education, Nature, 
Science, Swjciety, the .‘^tatc and Miscellaneous. 
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TERM5 OP SUMSCRIPnOM. 

PRICE.-Per year. In advanre, Vt<D: four mnnlha.oo trial. |i so. uncle 
coplaa, locanta Foreicn poatace. (i.ta per year, 

RECEIPT and credit of payment ia abown in abnnt two weeka by tbe date 
on the addreaa label, wbicta inclndea the month named. 

P05T>0PPICe A0l>RE5S.-lnitr<irtinna com-eminR renewal, diaeontinu- 
ance. or chance oi addreaa ahould lie aent tw a weeka prior In tbe date 
Iher are to go inlo effect. The eanct iKiai.offli.e addreaa lo whkb we 
ate directinc paper at time of writini; man aiwaya he ffivaa. 

PRESEITTATION COPIES.-Many peraona anbacrilie (or (rienda. Iniendinc 
Ihat the paper ahall atop al the end of the venr. If inatrnctiona are 
Ciren to thia effect, they will receive alleniioo al the proper time. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

POLICE DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW YORK. 

HE polico situation in New York City is not without mate¬ 
rial to tempt tile satirist. In the first place everybody 
seems surprised and pleased that the New York patrolmen, 
whose sworn duty it is to enforce the law. have at last decided 
to enforce it even despite the alleged reluctance of their captains. 
The mayor has issued a statemeut to the press indorsing their 
action, and this statement, which would, in a normal condition 
be taken as a matter of coarse, is thougiit worthy of big newspa¬ 
per headlines on the front page. The police commissioner and 
the district attorney have also approved, and thia likewise is 
hailed as a sensation by the press. Tiio liquor dealers declare 
that they will not only close their saloous on Sundays, but will 
fight to close the Sunday clothing-stores, barber-shops, and every 
other place that is open on the Sabbath contrary to law. Finally 
the patrolmen's wives and other female relatives have held a big 
thanksgiving service in the Melro|>olitan Temple, to ekpre.sa 
their joy over the release of their husbands, sons, and brothers 
from "the system ' of the past. 

The visible beginning of this era of enforcement was made by 
forty patrolmen of the Thirty-Seventh Street police-station on 
Sunday. March jo. when they captured eighteen violators of the 
excise law, without waiting for s|>ecilic instructions from their 
superiors. The reason for this unusual performance by the pa¬ 
trolmen is still a matter of wonder and discussion in the New 
York pa|>ers. The general conclusion is that tbe patrolmen re¬ 
volted against signing slips every Sunday night certifying that 
they had seen no violations of the law during the day, and deter¬ 
mined to make a stand for honesty, trusting to tbe mayor and 
pidice commissioner to support them and protect them from any 
persecution by the captains. Another theory is that the district 
attorney bus been getting evidence of police neglect during the 
last three months, and that the paimiroeii heard of it and decided 
to "stand from under” by enforcing the law. The Brooklyn 
Standarii-Union, however, thinks that the police are In a re¬ 
vengeful mood because the new administration cliangetl their 
hours of duty back from eight to t»velve (restoring the two-pla¬ 
toon system), and arc trjdng to get the administration into hot 
water by enforcing the excise law. 


The only ones who are not claiming any credit for tlie"revolt " 
are the police captains, who are popularly supposed to receive 
blackmail money for protecting the law violators. The captains- 
have relied on the slips mentioned above as proofs that the law 
wa-i enforcerl in their precincts; the action of the patrulnien now 
indicate that these are likely to be worthless for that purpose. 
Tbe captaiu of the Thirty.seventh Street station, and |>erhaps 
other captains, are to be brought to trial for neglect of duty. It 
is predicted tii:<t New York City will be pretty "dry ” on Sun¬ 
days for a while. What the ultimate result will be is a matter of 
considerable speculation ami' concern. The New York Timti 
says: 

"The policy tif enforcement may bring Tammany liiick to 
{lower at tbe next mayoralty election. That piiisiwct will have 
few terrors for those who see, as every intelligent man ought to 
see. tliat the {ireseiit 'wide-open ' condition of the town, the con¬ 
tinuance of the police system of blackmail, {irotectioii.and 'tip¬ 
ping.' and in general the prevalence under a reform government 
of vices forw'hich Tammany was punislic<l and put out. is begin¬ 
ning to destroy. if it has not a Ire ail y destroyed, the chief argu¬ 
ment by which a majority of the voters were brought to the sup- 
(lort of lire reform ticket. 

"Whoever is in doubt whether the reform administr.ition had 
anything to do with the reform of the police from wi'.liin has 
only to ask himself one simple question : Can he imagine these 
policemen doing this thing under the regime of Van Wyck and 
Murphy aud Devery? No doubt the honest men of the force found 
the making of false statements as irksome and offensive then as 
they have found it now. But they knew that if ihey revolieil 
against 'the system.' all the (xiwer of Tammany would lie put 
forth lo crush them. For'the system' was 'raromaiir. It was 
only when an anti-Tammany administration came in that they 
could be sure that they would not be made to suffer for doing 
their duty. Timt was what gave them courage to do their duty. 

"So lhat 'the administration ' had something to do with re¬ 
forming the police, after all.” 

Says the Brooklyn Ettglt: 

"The first thing is to stop the payment of protection money. 
When that system is once broken up the enforcement of the ex¬ 
cise law will settle itself in res|]onse to the real public sentiment 
of the community. It is the iiroteclive system and not the open 
Sunday which is the present object of attack. And tile corru)i- 
tion of the {lolice is an evil so deadly that to end it the town can 
aifoni even n strict enforcement of the excise law for a little 
while. un|io|iDlar as such a course will be and unnecessary as it 
is niider onlinnry cireumstances.” 

The New York Commrrtuxt Advtrhser says: 

"We have reached the {mint at which as a community we can 
not any longer play the hypixTite nnd sneak in this matter. 
Sunday selling in violation of law means police blackmail. The 
two can not lie scparateil, and one can not bo alxilishcd unless 
the other be abolished also, If we wish to have an honest police 
force, we must either consent to Sunday selling under law or to a 
'dry Sunday.' We can no longer pretend that we ai« preserving 
the Christian Sal>b.sth from desecration by forbidding liquor¬ 
selling on Sunday nnd then shntliiig onr eyes to it. tho we know 
it is going on through the side doors, and know, too, that it is the 
chief cause of {lolice corruption. The legislature has adjuuriicil. 
and we have no hojie of altering our laws till next January.' We 
arc 'np against it' until that time, and everybody who wisiics to 
sec the end of the reign of humbug and the dawn of the reign of 
courage and honesty on this question will rejoice that this is tho 
case. Mr. Jerome is the man who has forced us into this corner, 
but we alone can get ourselves out of iL” 
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NEW YORK SITUATION IN CARTOON. 


CHARACTER OF CHICAGO’S GOVERNMENT. 

I T was only a few years ago that the Chicago city government 
was considered by the news]>a]>ers a fit text for severe mor¬ 
alizing or caustic satire on municipal corruption. To-day the 
Chicago p.-tpers are boasting to all the world of the honesty aud 
purity of their city council. In the new council elected on Tues¬ 
day of last week “the uufit aldermen are in a hopeless minority." 
declares the Chicago Evtnwg Post, and “the new council will 
stand 5$ to i$ on every question presenting a square issue be¬ 
tween equity and corruption, popular right and illegitimate ]>ri- 
vate interest." " Uathliouxe ~ John Coughlin defeatetl the reform¬ 
ers iu his ward and was returned to the council, but the Chicago 
Tribunt notes that “noseat held by an alderman on whom the 
public could dejHrnd has been lost, while some highly objection¬ 
able members of the council have been replaced by men who. 
while they have not been tested, will be true, it is confidently 
believed, to the pledges they have nmde." The credit for Chi¬ 
cago's "present high standard of its municipal government" is 
given by the Chic.-igo Journal to the Munici|>al Voters' League, 
which hits been working toward that end for years. The Civic 
Pedcratiou is also given a hearty niccJ of praise. The Chicago 
Rtconi'Htrahi suys: 

"If there have been any lingering doubts about the vitality of 
the reform movement in Chicago they sbouhl be ctimpletely dis- 
polled by the returns in the aldcrmunic elections. No less than 
three-fourths of the successful candidates are men who have 
either made a creditable record in the council already or who 
have such a standing in the community that it is a reasonable 
presumptiou that they will work for the ]>ublic interest. 

“They will combine with the better element among the bold- 
over alderineii lo make a strong majuriiy which can control legis¬ 
lation absolutely. As a result, therefore, of six or seven years 
of hard, jiersisteut fighting the situation is such thntthc city will 
come through a critical jicriotl of its history with the rights of its 
|ieo])le carefully conserved. A raid for boorlle on the reiiewul of 
the street-railway franchises, which would have been certain 
with a council of the old type, is now impossible. There is the 
pledge of character against it and the siwcifie pledge which the 
aldernicu have signed. They have given a satisfactory bond on 
the franchise question which they dure uot bieak and which is 
stirctly in accord with public sentiment. They have also agrcctl 
to a noii-partiz.'iii organization of the council, and to do what in 
them lies to put the administration of the city's affairs on a good 
business basis." 

A vote of 134.000 10 19.000 was c.ast in favor of municipal own¬ 


ership of gas and electric-light plants, and a vote of i3$.oao to 
zb.ooo for municipal ownership and operntion of the street-rail¬ 
ways; but the vote appears to have been merely an expression 
of opinion, and not mandatory. 


VIRGINIA’S SUFFRAGE PLAN. 

T is frankly admitted by the Virginia papers that the suffrage 
plan in the new state constitution is intended to bar most of 
the negroes from the polls, while admitting as many of the 
whites as possible. The Kichmond Ihspatck says that “it is 
not as severely restrictive of the negro vote as many of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the black licit wished." but that “so far as the 
white voters of the Stale arc concerned, few of them have any¬ 
thing to fear from the pro|ioscd suffrage article," for “their in¬ 
terests are well cared for." and “with few exceptions those who 
arc now voters may have their names transferred to tbc new 
lists." The Kichmond limts, too, says that "the idea has been 
to eliminate objectionable negro voters from our politics without 
violating the fifteenth amendment to the federal Constitution." 

The plan, which has been adopted by tbe constitutional con¬ 
vention, and which will either lieconie law by proclamation, or 
await ratification at the ]iolls. gives tho ballot to four classes 
of citizens: Hirst, to all who “have served in time of war in 
the army or navy of the United States or the Confedciatc 
States, or of any Slate of the United States"; second, to their 
sons: third, to any citizen who has paid, during the year previ¬ 
ous to registration, one dollar in projierty taxes; fourth, to any 
citizen who can read any section of the Constitution aud "give a 
reasonable explanation" of it. or who “shall be able to under¬ 
stand and give a reasonable explanation thereof when read to 
him by the officers of registration." This last is the much-dis¬ 
cussed "understanding clause." whtise critics believe that r. will 
be used lo admit ignorant whites to the luillot. and bar out igno¬ 
rant blacks, at the pleasure of tho registration officers. The 
above provisions remain in force only until January i. n>04. but 
tlKMic who register under them before that date “remain iiernia- 
nentlr enrolled as electors." After Jauuary 1. 1904. all new 
voters must have paid their poll taxes, and, unless blind or oth¬ 
erwise physically disqualified, each must "make application for 
icgistration in his own handwriting." This is considered an 
eilucational qualification, and will be required of all voters, white 
and black, after the end of next year. 

The understanding clause is considered objectionable by the 
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'•Why a great party 
should select such a man 
as James K. Jones for the 
chairmanship of its na* 
tional committee must re¬ 
main to most people an 
unsolccil question. i’er- 
liaps the error of his selec¬ 


— The MmnrjfifKt loHetnl Mr. K 

DEMOCRATIC DISAPPOINTMENTS IN CARICATURE. 


RIcImtond Timti because it "has become a synonym for fraud." 
Says Tht Times.- 

“Wedetest the very name‘understanding clause.' It is offen¬ 
sive to our cars to hear it; it is offensive to onr eyes when wc 
see it in print. It i* a di.stress to The Times that this detestable 
measure is to be incorporated into the organic laws of the .Stale. 
But The Times does not claim to be greater or better than the 
true and noble tneinbers of the Virginia Constitutional Coiiven- 
tion, who, like The Times, atoocl out as long as they could 
against this device, and if they have Knally concluded that a 
temporary measure of this character is necessary to tide us over 
a critical period, so The Times has determined to •taiid with 
them and accept the comproniisc," 

The New Orleans Times-Demiferal says, however; 

"It is claimed in .Mississippi that theiinderstaiidingclause lias 
been always fairly and jusily admiiiisterisl and not used ns a 
trick to let in white voters mid keep out negroes; and this claim 
has never been disproved or even seriously challenged. The 
teat, if honestly administered, is a gfsMi one fur the suffrage, A 
citizen who can pass muster on the Constitution and explain its 
principles is likely to be a goo<l voter, even if he is somewhat 
deheient in his schooling." 

The St. Louis Globe-Demoernt (Rep.) remarks sarcastically 
that the Southern States “abolish the negro, but they how] when 
anybody hints that the representation, lui.sed U|>un the negro, 
which they fraudulently hold and use, shall be taken away from 
them, and the Constitution of the I’nitcd btates be put in opera¬ 
tion in them, ns it is in the rest of the c»iniitry." 


tion was made with a view of harmonizing it with various 
others which were miidc under the malign inffucnce of ail evil star 
which rose over the party. The Republicans were delightcnl 
with Jones as cliairniuii of the l>emocratic committee, and it was 
enough to make a liemocrat swear to sec the games and schemes 
they played on him and to hear the jokes they cracked nt the ex¬ 
pense of Jones and the party wliieli he represented Mark Hanna 
iidd other Rc]iublican leaders will sincerely regret to see Jones 
retire from the na- 
tional cliairman- 
sliip. Ills retire¬ 
ment from the Sen¬ 
ate will be no losv 
to the Ucnioer.-itic 
party." 


But. on the other 
liiiiid. his defeat is 
regretted by the S|. 
Louis Refiuklif 
(L>cm.) and the Salt 
Lake Herald 


(I>cni.). which ]M»y 
tributes to his abil¬ 
ity and honesty. 

It is rep<jrtcd that 
be may retain the 
cbairnianship of the 
national committee. 

The Atlanta Con 
sUtuHou (Dent.), 
too, declares tlial jturs x. joxi.s 

“ many thousands of 

national Democrats would be paiiiol to i>nrt with the active 
services of Senator Jones," and it goes on to say: 


"The fact that the party did not succeed in either campaign 
can not be accounted for by any criticism of the labors, methods, 
and conduct of Sen.itur Jones. He stood to the guns of Democ¬ 
racy with unflinchiiig cmirage. carried the banner bravely in 
every assault upon the party of money and mono|ioly. and went 
down in each defeat with his plume untarnished and unbent in 
abject surrender. 

“In his retirement to private life he will carry with him the 
gratitude and sinccicst esteem of millions of Democrats who fol¬ 
lowed him faithfully as a leader sans penr el sans reproche." 


DEFEAT OF THE DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN. 


T he man who managed Mr. Bryan’s two campaigns for the 
Presidency has mot similar fortune in bis campaign for 
another term as .Senator from Arkansas, and not all the pajiers 
of his party regret It. The Richmond Times (Iiid. t>ein.) de¬ 
clares that Senator Jones "onglit to have retired long ago." and 
now that he has been defeated in his candidacy for return to the 
Senate, it believes that it would be gratifying to tlie party "If 
he would lay himself aside." In Arkansas the ]>cople manifest 
their choice of a Senator at the polls, the legislature afterward 
ratifying the popular clioice by fornta] vote, »n<l in the present 
jiopular election cx-Oovemor James P. Clarke has defeated the 
Democratic national chairman. .Mr. Jones probably "would 
not have been reap|K>inted 
chairman of the Democrat¬ 
ic natioiia! coniniitteo if ho 
hud been reelected as Sen¬ 
ator," says the Chicago 
ChroHule (Dem.). for it 
was a “i>osition which he 
was preposterously unequal 
to fill." The Democratic 
leader and manager" should 
be very nearly everything 
which Chairman Jones was 
not," adds the same paper, 
and the only good word it 
has for him is that "he 
meant well." The N.-ish- 
villc eimeritan (Dem.) 
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ENGLAND NOT BEING AMERICANIZED. 

•* \ E are none of us infallible, not even the yonngeiit of us," 
* * Is a saying that occurs to Mr. Herbert W, Horwill as he 
hears all the present-day talk about the "Americanization of thd 
srorld" in general, and England in particular. "To make a 
splash," he more than hints, is not "the same thing as to swim," 
and he takes a more humorous than serious view of our idea that 
we are making a commercial invasion of Britain. Mr. Horwill, 
who is an English literary man sojourning in New York, admits 
(in 7>r /vi urn) that the British are using American proilucts, 
but he compares our jubilation to the rejoicing, three centuries 
ago, “when there spread along the banks of the James River the 
pleasing rumor that a taste fur tobacco and fur potatoes had been 
acquired across the ocean." London abounds in restaurants with 
French mtnus and shops with French mtniti, but nobody claims 
that England is being Gallicized. S<i. too, "the marriages of a 
few peers, out of a total of nearly six hundred, to republican 
wives do not mean the approximation of the English peerage 
to American political institutions any more than similar al¬ 
liances with London actresses imply that the House of Lords 
has become an aunex of the Gaiety Theater." Mr, Horwill 

“Undoubtedly there is just now iu England a great sale for 
American products. It is only natural that the English customer 
should profit hy bis opportunity. By the kindness of American 
protectionists the Londoner is able to buy such goods at a less 
price than that at which they are sohl in New York, and he 
would be fiMlish indeed if he did not take advantage of this gen. 
erosity. The American tourist, t>M>, rejoices in the sudden ex¬ 
pansion of the purchasing power of his money. To the Ameri¬ 
can lady, in particular, every tempting article displayed in an 
English shop-window ap|iears in the light of a bargain; hence 
the popular English notion that the average American is a per¬ 
son accustomed to lavish expenditure. But what has all tliistodo 
with the Americanizatnm of England? If American enterprise 
succeeds in causing soda-drinks and ice-cream to bo regard^ as 
necessities of life in English summers, the re-siilt will be the cre¬ 
ation of a new habit among English |ieop1e and will therefore be, 
in that degree, a distinct instance of Americanization But pur¬ 
chases of American shoes are 0 )>eil to no such interpretation. It 
was usual in England to wear shoes before the first approach of 
the American invaders, and the practise will be continued after 
their retreat. If English |ieuple get their shoes from Lynn In¬ 
stead of from Northampton, they are no more Americanized 
thereby than they are Orientalized by getting their tin from the 
Straits Settleraeuis instead of from Cornwall. 

"Soroi^of iny readers will probably bare been surprised at my 
suggestion, in the previous )taragrapb, that the present commer¬ 
cial successes of American exporters may Dot be permanent. On 
this side of the Atlantic such a possibility is not considered seri¬ 
ously. It IS universally assumed that to make a splash is the 
same thing as to swim. But let us observe what has happened 
even during these last five years of intense effort. Let ns take 
the cycle trade, for ioslaiice. Every English cyclist remembers 
the great boom in American bicycles aliout three years ago. 
Thousands U|x>n thousands of them were unloaded npon the 
English market. They were advertised with the utmost inge¬ 
nuity. their merits were expounded by smart agents, and their 
cheapness attracted purchasers all over the kingdom. There 
was an unrivaled op|M>i'tuiiily for an immense trade, os the Eng- 
lish manufacturers were just then feeling the calamitous results 
of the llooly |>olicy and bail a hard struggle to exist. But where 
is that cycle trade now? Scarcely any one in England rides an 
American bicycle to-day. At the Loudon shows last December, 
where hundreds of British firms were represented, there were 
not on view half a dozen makes of bicycles from all foreign coun¬ 
tries put togcllier. The English manufacturers hare completely 
recovered tlicir trade, and it is a very large one; for, altho the 
cycle 'craze ' has died away, bicycles are in ranch more general 
use iu England than in America, both for pleasure aud for busi¬ 
ness. It can not be said in this case, at any rale, that American 
prorlucis did not receive a fair trial. 

"A simil.ir experience will befall American manufacturers of 


other kinds of goods until they learn to comply with the English 
prejudice in favor of strength aud finish.” 

Mr. Horwill has no wish "to deny that America has had, and 
is having, an important influence on English affairs"; but he 
avers that "the same thing might be said of every other civilized 
nation under tlie suii." He adds: 

"The progress of invention during the nineteenth century, by 
Increasing the facilities of communication, has increased the op¬ 
portunities of every country fur becoming acquainted with the 
best thonght aud action of ever)’other. \Ve are seeing the ful¬ 
filment of the ancient prediction that ‘ Many shall run to and fro. 
and knowledge shall be increased.' There is now such frequent 
intercourse between Euro]>e and America, between Europe and 
its colonies, and between the various peoples of Europe itself 
that it Is possible, as never before, for foreign experience to b© 
utilized for tlie benefit of reform and progress at home. No one 
will doubt tliat in this interchange of ideas America iscontribn- 
ting her fair share, particularly hy the stimulating example of 
the vigor and industry which she has thrown into the task of ex¬ 
ploiting the resources of a vast territory. But the time has not 
yet come, tho many of her sons seem to regard it as already ar¬ 
rived, when Columbia may assume the chair of professor of 
everything to the world at large," 

RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 

L ord BYRON, who had the reputation of caring more for 
some other liquids than for water, remarks, nevertheless, 
in "Don Juan" that “till taught by pain, men really know not 
what good water's worth," and warns the reader that In a parch¬ 
ing desert “you'd wish )-ourself where Truth is--iit a wclL" It* 
our Western country the settler Is finding that he can do still 
better—he can bring the well to the desert. Robert T. Hill, of 
the United States Geological Survey, says. In T/ie World's 
H'ott.' "The sterile and hopeless-looking soil of the desert. 



Mxr or KCUIls SKNI-AKIIH XSD AaiD aSOIONS or INK VSITtIt STA1CS. 


when artificially watered, is apparently more fertile than that 
region where rainfall is abundant. There is no nobler spectacle 
than a dreary waste converted into an emerald oasis by water 
artificially applieil, and in the desert may be seen some of the 
most profitable and skilful agriculture in the world. The wheat- 
fields of Utah and Sonora, the great cotton-farms of Coabuila. 
the alfalfa valleys of the Rio Grande, and the orchards of Cali¬ 
fornia are nil Inspiriting examples. The transformation made 
In the desert where irrigation has lieen iiossible is marvelous, 
and in one in.stance—in southern California—has resulted in the 
development of communities of great wealth and culture, where 
the ideals of perfect conditions for existence are as nearly at¬ 
tained as possible," 

Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell, who has been continuously en¬ 
gaged for the last twelve years in conducting investigations of 
the extent to which the nrid regions can be reclaimed hy irriga¬ 
tion, ascertaining the cost and capacity of reservoirs, measuring 
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the flow of rivers useful for {tower, irrigation, and other indus- 
trial purtxMies, and mapping the artesian or underground waters, 
has just written no exhaustive book on the subject. He saps-. 

"Oiie-thirdof the whole United States, exclusive of Alaska and 
outlying poiutessioiis, consists of vacant public land, One of tho 
greatest economic questions before oiir pco|>lo is that relating to 
the utilization of this vast area, much of which bos a rich soil 
and under goml inanagenient is cn(>abh; of sustaining a largo 
population: while, if neglected, there will continue to be only 
widely separated ranches and nomadic herdsmen. As the con¬ 
trol of the vacant public lands is now tending, these arcus are 
not Iteing made available fur the creation of the largest number 
of homes. 

“This matter is one not merely of local interest to the West, 
but is of even greater concern to the East, and to all who arc de¬ 
pendent upon the manufacturing and trnns|>oriliig interests, as 
well as to the farmers who supply all of these workers with food, 
The widening of settlement in the West means a rapidly inercas- 
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log market for gotnls manufactured in the East and transportcil 
to the West. With more people engaged iu making the finished 
articles and carrying them to the West, there comes a larger and 
larger demand for agriculturol pr»Hlncts. especially those raised 
near the manufacturing centers. In short, the prosperity of the 
whole country follows the uphuilding of auy considerable por¬ 
tion." 

It is reckoned that by irrigation land enough can be reclaimed 
to provide food and homes for a |>opnbiiion greater than that of 
our whole country to-day, Alt the irrigation that can be done by 
the small means at the command of private individuals, however, 
is now in operation, and the further reclamation of (he arid lands 
must be undertaken by the GovernniciU. Says Mr. Newell: 

"In comparison with such a possible development every other 
project or public work which the Guvernmeut is asked to under¬ 
take seems indeed Insignificant. The dead and pwifiiless des¬ 
erts need only the magic touch of water to make arable lands 
that will aflord farms and homes for the siir()lns poo|)le of our 
overcrowded Eastern cities, and for that endless ]>rocessioii of 
home seekers filing through Castle Gnideu. 

"The national Government, tho owner of these arid lauds, is 
the only power competent to carry this mighty enterprise to a 
successful conclusion, to divide the reclaimed lands iuto smalt 
farms for actual settlers and honie-buildcrsouly, and to provide 
water for the settlers at a price sufficient merely to reimburse 
the cost of the work. 

"When the plans for irrigation suggested by President Roose¬ 
velt nild Secretary Hitchcock are carried out, every section of 


this ciiuiitry will be benefited. The East and Middle West will 
find in that regcncrate<l empire a market for machinery and 
niaiiufactiircd products of every description : the South will find 
ready sale for the fa- 
tries of her C«iltoll- 
looms, while the 
farmers of the re¬ 
claimed regions will 
send the cereal pro¬ 
ducts of their acres 
across the Pacific to 
the swarming mil¬ 
lions of the Orient." 

The Uomeseeker 
unit Investor (Chi¬ 
cago) miys: 

"Eastern oppon¬ 
ents of govcriiineut 
aid to irrigation jiro- 
jeets sccni to labor 
under the mistake of 
thinking that the 
supporters of irriga¬ 
tion contemplate a 
raid on the national 
treasury. It is feared 
ill some quarters that 
vast sums of money, 
not otherwise appro- 
priatml, are to be 
drawn out for im¬ 
provements that are 
in certain respects lo¬ 
cal in character: that the rcctamnlion of arid lauds is to he made 
a public enterprise similar to the improvcnient of 'rivers and 
harbors, and paid for out of the general fund. 

"It is unnecessary at this time to determine whether the irri¬ 
gation of desert areas is not work quite as much of a national 
public character as the innumerable river and harbor improve- 
iiicnts that are now undertaken by the general Government. 
The matter now under discussion is the bill before Congress 
which proposes to appropriate the receipts from the sale of public 
taiids in certain States and Territories to the constniction of irri¬ 
gation works for the reclamation of arid districts in those States 
and Territories, lii other words, money realized from Govern¬ 
ment property in the West is to he used in improving that prop¬ 
erty. 

"Senator tlansbrongh cleared up the matter in his sjieech. He 
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showed that, in a sense, the seetions benefited would i>ay for the 
iniprovements; that it was a measure affecting one-third of the 
States and Territories of tlie Union, and that in thirty years at 
least 40,000,000 acres of desert land would be rc^Ieenied and 
brouglit under cultivation. The project is worthy of considera¬ 
tion for the reason tlint it contemplates a great public Improve¬ 
ment without dipping into the national treasury in a way that 
has been done heretofore to meet the cxjieuses of nearly all im¬ 
portant public works." 


A SILVER CURRENCY FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 
HE plan of the Senate subcommittee on the Philippines to 
issue a silver currency in the archipelago docs not receive 
much supjiort from the press of cither party. The committee has 
recommended a special coin, containing alxmt the same quan¬ 
tity of silver as the .Mexican dollar, to be maintained iit a gold 
value of fifty cents. The independent papers seem a unit against 
the plan, and some of the Democratic press are ontsiioken In 
their opposition. For instance, the Atlanta Constitu/ion (Dem.) 
says; 

"Consistency with past declarations regarding silver and its 
coinage into •fifty-cent' dollars dtjcs not deter the Republicans 
from going boldly into this new-fangled .scheme. They want to 
win the coming elections and they are cs|iecially anxious to re¬ 
cover lost ground in the West. This tub to the silver whale they 
believe is their last and Iwst chance to those ends. 

"What the Democrats will do concerning this strange play by 
the Republicans can not now be foretold, but we may be sure 
that it will not get through the gantlet of tlieir criticism with¬ 
out full and clarifying exposure.” 

The lndiaiia|K>lis Sentinel, the strongest silver pB|>er of the 
.Middle West, thinks the adoption of a silver currency will cause 
"an embarrassment of commerce and (lossibly shortage of money 
when legal tender is needed," and continues: 

" Moreover, it will prove an obst.icle to onnmerce with this 
country to have a different sort of coin there, issued by the 
United States and bearing the impress of sovereignty of the 
United Stales, yet measured by a standard differing frr>m that 
which measures the other coins of the United States. The Phil¬ 
ippine dolliir will be larger than ours, and of gre.-iter intrinsic 
value, but will have a money value of only about one-half of 
ours. This is au absurdity that wo can hardly afford to put into 
operation." 

The Republican press seem to be divided In their opinions. 
The New York I'ress (Rep.) thinks that the Bryanism as shown 
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in the Senate's currency plan “will be put out of business so far 
as it concerns the Philippine currency" by sound provision 
made by the House. The New York financier thinks it "would 
have a tendency to reopen the silver question to an extent which 
might have a disturbing influence upon our currency situation." 
and adds: 

“In view of the fact that Japan and the United States have, as 
al>ove noted, failed in their efforts to provide a .substitute for the 
Mexican dollar in the Far East, tho this substitute bad greater 
value, it would seem unwise for this Government now to under¬ 
take to repeat its costly ex|H;riineiitatiou of 1873, and to provide 
a new coin in the cx|>ectation of its replacing the Mexican, even 
tho this new coin should com|>are favorably, as regards weight, 
uniformity, and workmanship, with the Mexican. The Filipinos 
who handle money lire apparently satisfied with the coin which 
they have used fur so long a time, and many of them, as well as 
the Chinese, are attached to the Spanish coins, and es]>eclally 
the now demonetized Ferdinand Carolus piaster, tlio it weighs 
only 413.76 grains. In order to make tho proposed American- 
Filipino dollar jiopnlar. limited legal-tender privilege.s might 
have to bo imparted to it, otherwise it would circulate wholly on 
the b.'isis of its bullion value, os is intended by the pro|>osed law, 
iind be accepted at this valuation in all commercial transactions 
as is the Mexican coin. The Chinese would be likely to ‘chop ‘ 
the new dollar as freely as they did the United States and the 
Japan trade-dollars, and as they have done the Mexican. Muti¬ 
lation of tho coin would make it valuable only for bullion, and 
this would destroy any legal-tender quality that might be im¬ 
parted to it. In order to provide for tho coinage of the new 
dollar, the mintage facilities in Manila would have to be improved 
and the metal provided for supplies of the mint unless coinage 
should be conducted in the United States. This would add 
greatly to the cost of the experiment." 

The Louisville/’or/ (Ind. Dem.) thinks that "it will help to 
restore tho silver States to allegiance to the Republican party, 
and pile a few more clmls on the grave of Mr. Bryan's jiet 
Issue." The Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) says it "is a very sen¬ 
sible thing to do; but the doing of it ought not to be postponed 
for two or three years." The tVestern mining States seem to bo 
in favor of the plan. The Denver Republican (Silver Rep.) 
thinks the use of silver as money "will increase the use of silver 
dollars iu the Far East, and affect the price of tho metal all over 
the world." The .S.-ilt Lake Telegram : 

" \Vo hope the measure may go through. This country does 
not want to imitate tho insane mistake of England in putting 
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IndU on a gold basis. The Orientals know notliing about gold 
and do not need to. Plenty of silver will s])ell prosperity for 
the Philippines, will make a market for the product of Ameriean 
mines, and leave us our gold volume for home uses. We have 
occasion for every dollar's worth of it within the United States.” 

AMERICAN VIEWS OF THE RHODES WILL. 

HE new kind of education that is to be brought about by 
using an old institution in a new way, as provided for in 
the will of Cecil Rhodes, has stirred up a vast deal of comment 
on this side of the water. Unlike most educational gifts, sehol- 
arship is not its main purpose, and. indeeil. seems to have been 
little considered. "Serious students who go abroad," notes the 
New York World, "practically always seek the (lerman univer¬ 
sities,” but the beneficiaries of the Rhodes scholnrshi]>s arc to go 
to Osford. -Thither will go five students fntm Germany, a 
larger number, probably, from the British colonies, and nearly 
a hundred from the United States—two from each State and Ter¬ 
ritory. The students are to be chosen on the Inisis of scholar¬ 
ship, love of outdoor sports, manly qualities, and moral charac¬ 
ter, the latter to include the quality of leadership; and his hope 
was that this intermingling of British, German, and American 
youth will in time load to such "a g<Kid understanding between 
England, Germany, and the United States” os "will secure the 
]K‘aco of the world." Each student is to receive $1,500 a year for 
three years, a sum th.at is expected to be sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the college year. 

Mr. Rhodes's scheme “shows, to begin with," observes the 
New York Ex’tHing Pot!, "the confidence of a very shrewd and 
absolutely unsentimental promoter of vast financial schemes, in 
what is usually rngarded as a dilettante and ultra-academic edu¬ 
cation.” and the New York 7 V/ 4 »ar recalls that Rhodes once had 
a similar plan for "a great South African university, which 
should receive young men from the Cape, from Natal, from Rho¬ 
desia, from the Transvaal, and from the Orange Slate, and by 
educating them together should inspire them with a community 
of thought and thus powerfully conduce to the harmony and uni¬ 
fication of South Africa.” "Others have given more " for educa¬ 
tional plans, remarks the Pittsburg Ciiseile, "but the bequest 
of the colossus is the only one looking to international unity— 
the only one with a distinctly imlitical aim and purpose, tho 
using for its accomplishment tho same means as are used by the 
others for human good." 

Yet some objections are heard. The idea "seems somewhat 
visionary,” thinks the Pittsburg Post, and the New York Amtr- 
iian and Journal says; "Cecil Rhodes's will shows his noble 
side, but the world is not to lie revulutionizeil nor the stream of 
its political and economic tendencies to be deeply affected by 
college scholarships." "No one mau, however influential, re¬ 
sourceful, and opulent, can contribute very much to the' good 
understanding ’ of nations.” dnclares the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and it adds that "the tides in the affairs of men sometimes run 
mueh too strongly toward international misunderstandings for 
the collective efforts of all peaceably disposed persons to stay or 
sensibly moderate.” It occurs to the Philadelphia Prest and the 
Now York Ttmes that Mr. Rhodes might have fnrthere«l his pur¬ 
pose still more by providing for the bringing of English, Ger¬ 
man, Australian, and South African youth to American univer- 
sitios, and they ask what American of great fortune will supply 
this lack. 


Seamen’s Opinion of the Ship Subsidy.— Many 
persons may believe that the seamen of the United States ap¬ 
prove of the ship subsidy bill, but the impression that The Coast 
Seamen’s Journal gives is that those on the Pacific coast are 
against it. This journal is published weekly in San Francisco 


by the .Sailors' Union of the Pacific. Commenting on the pass¬ 
ing of the bill by tho Senate, it ironically congratulates that 
branch, but it hardly knows " whether upon its indifference to 
public sentiment or tqion us subserviency to political policy,” It 
adds : 

"The overshadowing point is that the highest legislative body 
of the country has Iteeil IuskI winked or dragooned into the adop¬ 
tion of a iiieiisuro which throughout its long course has been cm. 
phatically condemned, the more strongly the licttcr it has been 
known, by almost every element of press and public. The only 
elements that have aver favored it are those which stood to profit 
immcdiH'.ely by it and a few pu|)ers afflicted with protection 
mania.” 

" Upon what meat doth this onr Senate feed, that it hath grown 
so great in its contempt for the country?" the same paper asks. 
It seems wntoght up over two f.acts: first, that the statement of 
purpose, in the original subsidy bill, to "provide seamen for 
goventmeift use when necessary.” was changed in the Frye sub¬ 
sidy bill to "To provide for iHcau mail service between the 
Unitetl Stales and foreign countries, and the common defense, 
to promote cunimerec and to encourage the dee]>-!ica fisheries'': 
and, secondly, over the defeat of the amendment to employ 
Americans in preference to Chinese in the Pacitie trade: 

"The final action of the Senate was a fitting climax to it long 
course of bald-headeil humbug. However, the ship subsidy bill 
is not yet law. It has another river to cross. Before it gets 
through the hands of the gentlemen iu the other wing there will 
be a good deal more said on the subject." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Ui'XCKAI. Ma didn't prove •• good • fiichter ns some members of tbs 
mot he rs' congress. Tke Huux City JcHraaJ. 

Ir fieneral Miles thinks so higblr of his pacification plan, he might try it 
on the War nepailiiieul.- The Oetmt hrte /Vcir. 

tir.scksi. Mtuis Is a grandpa, bul he cartnlnly doesn't allow thecharae. 
teristics of the fosy variety. - The Ctn'rtamO flam Iteater. 

It would seem that Urneral Miles might have an opportnnity to try his 
pacihratiun plan on Hint new grandson. - 7'ar Waikiaghm fosl. 

Tltrur am no foreigners In tlktahoma, altho the tndian is beginning to 
be looked upon as a kind of alien.— The St. Ijanii Ghhe-Prutoiial. 

1 1 has long been suspected that there was aomelhing rotten In l>eninark. 
but it was nut supposed to be Christmas—7i(r Kansas Cits Jam nal. 

Titr. man who borrows monev barrows troulda. Tlie man who lends 
money doesn't ne«I to borrow Irouble.-riW Jiwn.<7/r \Massa JaHmal. 

-Will X I lam saw BInks he was hnsiling after a poliiical Job ” -lie must 
have got it now. for you never see him hustling any more " The PaUiatare 
llrraJJ 

i-ossiBI.V his residence in a barn may inspire Mr. Ilrvan with more con- 
lidence in the stable character of the ISovernment.—7'Ar Kansas CUy 
Janinal. 

It Is hinted In lomdon that the object of Plaid-Marshal W'olseley's visit 
to South Africa is to inform the Boers that war is over_ Lte littitme 


SO King Edward has revived Ihe euslom 01 snnil.laking. King Edward 
Is given to reviving obsnleie cuaioms. Another custom which is fast be- 
coming obsolete, and which he is parilcularly Interestad In keeping alive. Is 
Ihe king custom.—7Av IjenssvsUe Conrier-Jasirnal. 

It is reported on reliable auihnrlly that the Amalgaioaled Association 
of Bulgarian Brigands has petitloned lha Sublime Porte for a subsidy. 
Thai e IS nothing new, of course, in Ihe arguments advanced. The petition 
sets forth Ihe number of men emplored, the high rale of wages, and Ihe 
conseqnent high standard of living, nnd the amount of businesa dooe, which 
shows a griilifying increase over the corresponding period of any prece¬ 
ding yeai. It it pointed nni, huwaver, that this phenomena! prosperity, 
now lbs wonder of the world, cun not continue without government aid. 
Without a subsidy, it Is claimed, the Bulgarian hngund must quickly sink 
to the level of Ihe pauper brigands of Oreece and Sicily. The utlenilon of 
the Sublime Porte It also called lo Ihe fact that Ihe money earned in this 
industry remaius in Ihe country and is spcni to davelop lha home markal. 
lo this respect It differs radically from the money, if any, used lo pay 
creditors, which Is at once sent abroad. It Is even suggesled that If the 
subsidy were made large enough the Bulgarian brigands might lie able lo 
live on It In comfort wilhonl robbing any foreign iravsiers at all, 1 hereby 
iocrcaaing Ihe popularity of Bulgaria among tourists and relieving the 
Subllma Porta from lha poaslblluy of grave lolernaiional complicationa. 
The Sultan Is said to hava received Ihe Hulgaruin deputation graciously 
and espressed his regret that, in the present slate of Ttirkish hnaoces, 
there would be ooLhiog doing.—/Vo* 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A MOVEMENT TO DEVELOP SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 

A t « convtiuion of Soutlicrn men held recently in Clmrleston, 

S C'., a movement was iiiaujjurateil to establish a vast liook 
manufactory and publishinii; house in the ^iiih. A general 
lumniittee on organiiation was npjiojiitetl, consisting of several 
of the foremast men of each Southern State. Atlanta was elioscn 
a.s provisioiiul lieailquarlers, and the city in which the factories 
and isirporation will bo established will he decided tijinn later. 
The capital is limited to $5,000,000; and operations are to begin 
when ten percent, is paid in. Each St.ne will have a director 
upon the board, and it is liopcsl to unite a .strong Ijody of hnsi* 
ness men and educators. WilUani C. Chase, chairman of the 
general eoniniittee on organization, is quoted as follows in the 
Atlanta Jnuntui; 

“No private concern can possibly cope with the present condi¬ 
tions. The sole hope of succcssfni competition rests in the es- 
tablishiiient of an enterprise owned and controlled liy the geii. 
cral public, whose interests it is necessarily fornicd to protect 
and iiiipiove. 

“Sontlieni men will no longer delegate the molding of thought 
and ctfncatioii to those who have for lifty years persistently, even 
cruelly, ignored the desires and interests of Southern people. 
During all of these years, in which these concerns have Iweii 
callous to appeals and threats alike, the South hiis sulTercd inju¬ 
ries that are IwyonUiaissihleexcu.se or pardon. Millions of money 
have bee.n taken for books that were often offensive to the peojilc. 

“The South lias advanced as no other section of the t'liion in 
the development of her material resouiecs. but by neglecting her 
mental rcMuirces and failing to encvjurage the abilities of her 
people, she has lost fully fifty years of ndvaiitage; ami instead 
of coitiroUing the forces of literatuie and Icuming in Aincricn as 
she did fifty years ago, she is looked upon to-day as the weakest 
isirtioii of the Union ; and finds herself, as to education, etc,, the 
object of charitable concern of other sections of the Union, and 
is paying dearly ami bitterly the trihmo of her prodigality. 
Tticse are plain words, but the situation dcinaiids blunt facts. 

“In the direct matter of text.books for schools, the South is in 
Isindagv, priicticull}’. The present generation i.s, if anything, 
mure servile to text-books than its predecessor. The Iraoks used 
relate s» little «if the South that, like unlettered rnccs. our real 
story IS mere tradition, handed down from father to son and 
mother to daughter, 

"One of the leading statixiicians of the South has asserted 


that we have to-day one liuiidred capahle writers in the South 
to one a half a century ago; and as we guided the national 
thought at that period, could our writers of the present find rec¬ 
ognition, through .some great publishing house, \Co would again 
enjoy the envied prestige. 

"The literary lelliargy existing in the South, and the pitiable 
lark of appreciation of the efforts of Kouthcrii writers, is due to 
the faet that the niamifactiiriug und inihlishing of books are al- 
iiUM>t entirely controlled by concerns outside of the Suutli. These 
cmeenis accept only such niaiiuseripts as commercially and, 
worse still, jiuhticully. ci^tforni to their views. 

"The South has proiluccd over 10.000 writers, orators, and 
statesmen, physicians, divines, artists, musicians, lawyers, in¬ 
ventors. financiers, and other men and women of conspicuous 
talent, nbility, and genius ; but we seek in rain to find any coii- 
siilerahle nunil>er of them included in the list of eminent Ameri¬ 
cans in any line of achievemenL The persistence in ignoring 
the South by the publishers in common nierit.s the rebuke of tho 
entire country, and that it will l>e projierly dealt with there can 
be no doubt. 

" Fifty years of Southern effort will now take the place of the 
lust luilf-ccntiiry marked by idleness, and worse—neglect. In 
1950 those who are so fortunate us to live in tho South will enjoy 
the distinction of pn.ssessing a literary aud educational excel- 
leiue equal to the superlative of any poiplo on the globe. All 
lands will be lionorccl to have in their homes and schools books 
written and published in the .South. Compare such 11 brilliant 
gratilicatiun to the gIo»m of to-ihiy." 

The plan outlinetl is not viewed with approval by the Northern 
press. The New York Sun thinks that “the consequence would 
lie that Kuiithern literature would suffer in the general esteem, 
rather than bo benefited, by the attempt at artificial stimulation. 
A literature must grow of itself; it can not be forced by hot¬ 
house methods," The New York Timts Sarurifajr Rtvitw de¬ 
clares that the whole enterprise is a typical illustration of • pro¬ 
vincialism." “There is no such thing iis'.Soutlicrn literature,* " 

"There are Southern writers who have taken Southern sub¬ 
jects and produced litcrnturc. Uiit. just in proportiou to the 
SLicce.ss with which tlu-y have treated Iheiii, their works truii- 
Htend l<H-nl liiiiltMtioiis and become part of the literature of tho 
English language. As a matter of fact, writers of Southern 
birth or residence, who have taken their themes from tlicir sur¬ 
roundings, have been, during the lust generation, among the 
most important contributors to American literature. But we 
gravely doubt whether any of these will be found on the‘list’ 
uf the Southern publishing company. We can not imagine that 
Mr. Cable, or Mr Page, or Miss Murfree, or Miss Johnston, to 
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name the latest rceruit to their ranks, or even Mr. Harris, to 
name a writer who happens to live in Atlanta, would eare to nar¬ 
row their Held or their pretensions by publishing in circunistances 
wiiieh would seem to constitute an appeal to readers on the 
ground of a local patriotism rather thau of literary merit. It has 
been observetl in world’s fairs that no exhibitrix will allow her 
products to be exposed in the * Woman's Building.’ provided she 
can get them exhibited anywhere else, where they will Ire en- 
tererl in » wider competition, and held subject to more general 
standards. Similarly, we should not expect a writer to desire to 
be published and ’encouraged ’ as a 'Soutlicrii ’ writer unless it, 
were because otherwise he could not get himself published at 
all. This disinclination, if it exists, is not auspicious for the 
pecuniary, any more than for the literary, success of a ‘.Southem 
Publishing Coiupany.' " 


EDMUND COSSE’S ESTIMATE OF VICTOR 
HUGO. 

ICTOR HUGO died on May St, tSSs. and the cl.-iburutc and 
impressive celebrations in Paris a few weeks ago were 
held, as all the world knows, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. Edmund Gonse. however, the eminent 
English critic, suggests that it is hardly (ipprtipmitc to "speak 
of any one as dead until his voice is silent," and he declares that 
to him at least this centenary seemed to mark the solemn funeral, 
at the ago of one hundred years, of V’ictor Hugo. Every year 
since 1685, ho observes, "the ghost of Hugo has published a 
thick new volume in prose and verse." and only with the last 
book of poems, completing his jiosthuroous works, can it be said 
that the existence of this writer, as a living force, has ceased. 
Mr, Gosse (writing in TiSe Cosmo/^litan Magasint. April) con¬ 
tinues as follows: 

“To the nineteenth century in France he [Vidor Hugo] was 
what Voltaire had been to the eighteenth. That is to say. an 
absolutely momentous power, extending so far in so many direc¬ 
tions as to pass outside the bounds of convenient definition. To 
ask whether Hugo bad any influence on letters in his own coun¬ 
try is like asking whether, if the Atlantic Ocean were let into the 
Great Sahara, it would have any influence there. In the first 
place, he was original to a quite extraordinary degree. It isdifli- 
cult to point to any modem writer, at least any writer of the last 
two centuries, who owes so little to preceding forms of exjiression 
as Hugo does. He cultivated a sort of gr.-tceful fealty to Vergil, 
which was rather like the tribute of a dish of fruit which some 
great chieftain may think it courteous to send once a year to a 
nominal head of his clan ; but. as a matter of fact, Victor Hugo 
owed little or nothing to Vergil. In his own country ho had been 
preceded in his revolution against the prevailing languor of 
poetry by Chateaubriand, by Lamartine, by Vigny: but when 
the moment came and the ago was ripe, it was the trumpet-uotc 
of Hugo's celebrated formula, and not the voices of his elders, 
that broke down the walls of the classical Jericho. 

" There are many reasons, which even an Anglo-.Saxon can 
appreciate, for the amazing vogue of Hugo. He has bad thou¬ 
sands of imitators, but not one of them has contrived to give 
anything of the Hugonian impressionof life in its fulness. Hugo 
sees everything enormous and distended, exuberant and colos¬ 
sal. but be preserves alongside of this dangerous tendency a 
sense of harmony, almost of logic, which prevents it from lieing 
too obviously preposterous. We are prepared to laugh, but 
something mokes us grow serious as we listen: the smile dies 
away and wc kindle with admiration, terror, and joy. It is the 
evidence of splendid vitality which carries tis on. which drags 
us unwillingly in the train of Victor Hugo, which induces us to 
throw up our hands and resign ourselves to this tremendous and 
astounding tide of energy. If ho seemed to force the note, or, as 
people say, 'worked himself up.' we could easily turn from him 
with a smile, with a shrug. But that is impossible. The spon¬ 
taneity of the man is irresistible. The fountain of his song leaps 
and gushes and flows forth in all directions; we can but sail 
upon it. It takes us out of sight of shore, it tosses us on that 
luminous and buoyant ocean which is the personal genius of 
Victor Hugo. This extraordinary amplification of everything— 
in which the pig becomes a rhinoceros, the lizard a crocodile, and 


the breeze a simoon—was noted as early as t8e6 by Sainte-Beuve 
us a danger to Hugfi. But it realty proved to be one of the most 
useful and the most predominant of his characteristics, nndot 
immense advantage to his iiinuence." 

Not the least part of the literary achievement of Victor Hugo. 
Mr. Gosse declares, were his lyrics, written while he was still 
young, "stmie of the most relined that were ever comjioscd. so 



AN rSMI.V ■■•‘IIIMtII OF VIC'IOM IllOO 

This portruit of Victor lloxo Is interestlnx tiocsuso It shows lUm at the 
seoiin of bis fame uad ciestire power, tt is a remnrkablr fine eaample of 
the art of phntnicraphy In tbe yeafaol lla infancy, beinx Inhen in iSjy dnr- 
Inx the poet's exile in Jersoy, 

human and sweet, so melodious and simple, that the eyes fill with 
tears of pleasure to read them." He adds : 

"1 think that the ordinary reader of Hugo, even in France, 
has a little forgotten what manner of singer lie was from 1830 to 
1840, and Ikiw great a part of his inttucncc was built up upon his 
devotion to beauty, upon the intoxication of bis exquisite and 
unobtrusive melodies. He went much farther than this; he be¬ 
came one of the wonders of the age. He grew to possess such 
sovereign power over language that Shakespeare alone was his 
equal in the transfiguration of images and the processional pomp 
of metaphors- He reached such a point of mastery over the ab¬ 
stract idea that he realized the gift of Mephistopheles to Faust, 
and every thought, every nsjiect of mortality, appeared to him 
at will clothed as a concrete object with color and light and form. 
After the downfall of the empire—and even for some years before 
it—Hugo liecanic an accredited seer, a sort of uuoflficiBl Ezekiel 
or nnattached Isaiah. But he never, or seldom, regained those 
'wood notes wild ’ which had tkrilled bis earliest admirers with 
ecstasy, and from which all that is most truly poetical in the 
literature of France for the last seventy years is lineally de¬ 
scended." 

In view of the wonderful influence of lingo over French litera¬ 
ture, it may seem strange that he has made so little impression 
upon English and American jwetry and prose. " Heine, Tolstoy, 
and Ibsen." Mr. Gosse confesses, "during the same liulf-ccntury, 
have left a far deeper impact upon Anglo-American literature 
than Victor lingo.’’ The reasons for this are given by the Eng¬ 
lish critic ns follows 1 

"The reforms which lingo carried out lietwecn 1827 and 1S33 
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were momentous in France, because they vrcrc extremely needed, 
but they were without importance to England, because England 
no ionger required them. The gates were ciosed in France; 
they were massive portals of solid bronze, and needed the 
strength of a Hercules and the vigor of a Samson to break them 
in. Victor Hugo ruse in his giant energy, and, with a song that 
was like a blast on the trum]>et at his lips, he advanced and bat¬ 
tered them down. They feii, with a ciangur which echoed 
timnigh the whole of France and far into the neighboring Latin 
kingidoms. But in England, in 1830, tliere were no gates to bat¬ 
ter. AH the business of breaking down the classic barriers had 
been done thirty years earlier by Worilsworth and Coleridge. 1 f 
Franco had produced her ' Lyricai Bailads ‘ in 1798. she would 
not have required her* Feuilles d'Automiio * iu iSyi. If she had 
borne the brunt of Romantic battle under Byron in 1812, if she 
had endured the ecstasies of liberated song with Shelley in 1816. 
if the harmonious secrets of antiquity had been revealed to her 
in perfect form hy a Keats in 1820, the feeling with wbicli she 
greeted the dramas and lyrics of Hugo would have been full of 
admiration and joy, but not of astonislimout. Tliese books would 
have delighted every instructed reader, but they could not have 
cau.secl a revolution." , 


A PLEA FOR AN “ORGANIZED” THEATER. 

A t the close of a memorable journey of the Coraddie Fran- 
(aise to England in 1878, Matthew Arnold wrote a charac¬ 
teristic essay In which be took the view that the visit of the 
French company would be fruitless unless it left Englishmen 
with a strong desire to "organi/e” the tlieatcr. Brandcr Mat¬ 
thews, professor of dramatic literature in Columbia University, 
secs the same need now as then for the "organixation ’ of the 
theater in the English-s]>eaking world, ami points to the revival 
in England of the demand for a national theater as an evidence 
of renewed interest in this question. At the same time, be is 
far from ready to admit that there is any serious decline in the 
modern drama. Ho says (in The Mortk AmerkaH Review, 
March): 

“Apparently the theater is flourishing; never were there more 
playhouses than there are to-day, and never were these various 
places of amusement more thickly thronged with playgoers, 
pleased with the entertainment profTered to them. There is no 
denying the sumptuousiicss, the propriety, and even the beauty 
of the scenery and costumes and decorations set before us on tbe 
stage nowadays. T^cre is no doubt that we have many oppor¬ 
tunities for observing acting which attains to a high level of 
technical accomplishment, even if actual inspiration and indis¬ 
pensable genius nrc as rare in the twentieth century as they have 
been in all its predecessors." 

In the light of these facts, it may be inquired: What need is 
there for any moditication of the situation? Why can not the 
stage be let alone to take care of itself? To these questions Pro¬ 
fessor Matthews replies that the serious defect in the theatrical 
management of to-day is that ii is "governed too much by purely 
commercial considcratious," and that dramatic an " is the only 
one of tbe arts which is compelled to pay its own way, and which 
is forced to make its own living under conditions which limit its 
exertions to what is immediately profitable." He continues: 

"So long as the theater is left to the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, it is idle to look for a manager who will 
make it his business to priMluce plays which lie knows can not be 
forcitd into a long run, and who will take pleasure in presenting 
tile niiistcq>ieccs of dramatic literature as they ought to be pre¬ 
sented. Without a sultsidy or an endowment or financial sup|iurt 
of some kind, he could hardly hope to pay his expenses. . . . 
The manager has to present the kind of play which is calculated 
to please the largest number of jiossible s|>ectators, and be will 
be likely to shrink from the kind of play which would appeal to 
a small public only, whlcli can not be forced into a long run, and 
which docs not lend itself to circus-nicthods of booming. In 
fact, the condition.s of the theater being what they are now In 


Xcw York and in London, the wonder is that the level of the 
.stage is not lower than it is actually, and that the more inielli- 
gciit playgoers ever ba\-e an opportunity to see anything other 
than siiectaclc and sensation. That we have a chance now 
and tlicn to behold plays of 11 more delicate workmanship and 
of a more poetic purpose, is due partly to the courage and the 
liberality of certain of the managers, and |>artly to the honorable 
ambition of certain of the actors and actresses, seeking occasion 
for the exercise of tbeir art in a wider range of characters." 

In considering remedies for the evils of the present theatrical 
system. Professor Matthews takes the view that state aid. in this 
country at least, is neither desirable nor possible, and he cites 
the government building ai the Chicago World's F.-«ir as a dis¬ 
astrous example of government incompctency in the domain of 
the fine arts. Municipal endowment is open to the same objec¬ 
tions. "No lover of the drama," says Professor Matthews, 
“would face with composure the pro.spect of a mnniciiml theater 
in New York, where Tammany could turn it over to the conirol 
of sumo uncultured sjiuilEnian." He adds; 

" It is not by seeking government aid that the problem of the 
theater can be solvctl in the Unite*! States or in Great Britain. 
Tluise who wish to do something for the drama must rely on 
themselves, taking pattern by those who have l>een able to ac¬ 
complish wonders for the elevaiion of music. When this decision 
is once reaclietl. the quesiion is easier of answer. What is it we 
really want, after all? We want to find a retort to tbe manager 
who tells u.s that be can not afford to attempt certain more deli¬ 
cate forms of dramatic an, or to present the masterpieces of the 
drama as they ought to.be presented. We want to help this 
manager to accomplish that which the existing purely commer¬ 
cial conditions of tlie theater prevent him from attempting. 
Whai has to be done is to conic to the aid of tlio drama, just as 
the owners of the Metropolitan Opera-House came to the aid of 
the opera. 

"The same problem presented itself in Yicnna and in Berlin, 
In S|>ite of the fact that there were state-aided theaters in both 
cities : and the solution discovered by the Germans Is at the serv¬ 
ice of tbe Americans and the British. It is very simple, but it 
is perfectly satisfactory. A boily of subscribers raises a sum of 
money sufficient to pay tbe rent of a tlieatcr. and they then turn 
the theater over rent-free to a manager who will pledge himself 
to conduct it along certain lines, and to accord certain privileges 
to the subscribers. The manager will try to make the theater 
pay him a profit, and he will try to attract the public: but it will 
be r.itlier the smaller public that likes the better class of play 
than the larger public that is more easily pleased by sensation 
and by spectacle. ' With a subsidy equivalent to his rental, the 
manager would bind himself to give up the habit of unbroken 
runs,—the practise of acting the same play six and seven and 
eight times a week. Ho would be able to return to the earlier 
custom of the English-speaking theater, —that of a nightly 
change of bill, such as we still expect at the opera and such as 
we find at theTb^fttre Franv'ais in Paris, at the Lessing Theater 
in Berlin, and at the Yolk.stheater in Yienna,” 

The promoters of sucli a plan as is here outlineit, declares Pro¬ 
fessor Matthews, should be "practical men. taking a common- 
sense view and trying to improve the conditions of the actual 
theater," The greatest difficulty before them would be that of 
finding a "fit manager, who must l>e a man of taste, of tact, of 
experience, of executive ability, and of sufficient means to sup¬ 
port the enterprise." Professor M.itthews concludes: 

“These suggestions may seem very commonplace; and it may 
be confessed at once that they are not c|)octa-making. They do 
not point toward any tlieatrical Utopia, nor do they promise any 
dramatic millennium. They propose to make an easy begin¬ 
ning. in the Iwlief that the liest way to get the attention and the 
assistance of the public-spirited is to show that an Inipruveiiicnt 
Is actimlly possible. When interest is aroused by the realisation 
of a modest prognim such as is here set forth, then it will he time 
to lie more ambitious. If the theater here outlined were success¬ 
fully CNUblished in New York, and if it had proved its utility, 
the first step would have been taken along the right path,—at 
the end of which there might loom an American rival of the 
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Thiitro Fran^ais. This is a prediction which one need not be 
afraid to make, in spite of George Eliot's remark that, ‘among 
tail forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous.' ~ 


“WALT WHITMAN’S CHILDREN,” 

''T''KB intimate personal relations of any man or woman are 
matters about which the outsider as a rule can know but 
little, and about which he instinctively feels that he has no right 
to inquire. At the s.-imc time, remarks Edward Carpenter, the 
radical English poet and essayist, "one can not help being con* 
scious that a ]>er.son's general relations to the subject of sex arc 
an important ]>art of his temperament, personality, and mcntnl 
outBt—so important that it is ditticult or perhaps impossible to 
get a full understanding of his character without some knowl¬ 
edge on this side; and one feels, for instance, that a biography 
which ignores it is far from complete." Going on to speak of 
Walt Whitman, whom ho knew personally, Edward Carjienter 
says (In The Ke/tnmer, London. February); 

"In the case of Whitman, whoso writings deal so much, both 
directly and indirectly, with the subject of sex. it seems all the 
more natural to wish to have some general outline of the author's 
personal mid Intimate relations; and to suppose that such out¬ 
line, if rightly conceived, would bo helpful toward a true under¬ 
standing of the ])oet. 

“There Is, however, curiously little known in this respect 
about Whitman's life. Everj- one is aware that he was never 
married—that is, in any formal or acknowledged way. His life 
after the Civil War wosclotiderl by intermittent paralysis, bring¬ 
ing with it invalidism and infirmity; and of his history before 
his arrival in Wasliingtou. i.e., prior to the age of 44 or so—the 
period when he would be most likely to knit up such relations— 
only the barest ontline is known. 

‘"Leaves of Gra.ss.‘ that extraordinary piece of self-revela¬ 
tion, gives us the mental attitude of the author. ... It would 
not of course bo reasonable to suppose that all the ]>ersonal utter¬ 
ances. of acts done, of pasiiions expressed, of experiences lived 
through, or of individuals loved—which are to be found in 
■Leaves of Grass'—are to be token as literal records of things 
which iictually happened to the author himself. They could 
hardly be gathered into a single life-time. Yet one can see that 
they are to be taken as experiences, either actual or potential, 
for which bis inner sjiirit was prepared—and as a record of 
things which he could freely accept, understand, and find place 
for," 

At times, observes Mr, Carpenter, one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion in reading certain passages of Whitman's poetry that 
he is describing actual occurrences in his own life. "In a life so 
full and rich as Whitman's there must have lieen many intimate 
personal experiences, of which the world knows nothing, and 
will know nothing." Ho continues; 

“He [Whitman] has himself told his friends that be had chil- 
■dren—and in a letter to J. Addington Symonds (dated lotli Au¬ 
gust. 1S90). he mentioned that ho had had six. 

"On the other hand it would be a riusli. and I think a wrong, 
conclusion to snppoNe that because Whitman hnd several chil¬ 
dren (out of the bounds of formal marriage), he was therefore a 
dissolute and uncontrolled person, much given to casual liaisotn 
with the opposite sex. We know nothing, as I have said, of the 
circumstances which led to these connections, nor have we the 
material for passing any judgment of the kind referred tc—even 
if wo were so disposed. Wo know at any rato that in his later 
life Walt was singularly discreet, almost reserved, in his rela¬ 
tions with women ; and In that very interesting interview with 
Pete Doyle, which is given by Dr. Bucko in his edition of 'Cala- 
iiius' —one of the best running accounts of Walt which we have 
—Pete says In one passage: '1 never know a case of Walt's 
being bothered up by a woman. , . . Walt was too clean, he 
hated anything which was not clean. No trace of any kind of 
•dIssI|»ation in him. I ought to know about him those years—we 
-were awful close together." 

In conclusion, Edward Carjienter remarks on Whitman's warm 


friend.sliips for men, declaring that "in Iiis poems we find liis 
expressions of love toward men and toward women put prac¬ 
tically on an equality." On this |ioiiit he sjiys: 

"Whether this large attitude toward sex. this cmbiace which 
seems to reach equally to the male and the female, indicates a 
higher development of humanity than we are accustomed to— 
a type super-virile, and so far alxive the ordinary man and 
woman that it kKjks upon both with equal eyes; or whether it 
merely indicates a personal peculiarity—this and many other 
questions ctdiateral to the subject I have not touched u[>on. It 
has not been my object in making these remarks to enter into 
any vague speculations, but rather to limit myself to n few con¬ 
clusions which seemed clear and obvious and fairly demon¬ 
strable." 


SCIENTIFIC PREDICTIONS IN FICTION. 

M r, H. G, WKLI-S'S new book, "Anticipations," in which 
an attempt is made scientifically to prophesy the devel¬ 
opment of civilization during the next ceutiiry, ojiciis up an inter¬ 
esting field for Bjicculation and has Suggested to several writers 
the Important part that fiction has played in forecasting the tri¬ 
umphs of science. A correspondent of the London /’u// Mali 
recently called attention to "a very clear prevision of 
Marconi's wireless telcgrajihy " in a drama by CaliK-ron, the 
Spanish dramatist. The passage referred to may lie freely trans¬ 
lated as follows-. "They say that when two instruments arc 
properly attuned together they communicate to each other the 
wind-borne echoes; touch the one instrument, nnd the wiml.s ex¬ 
cite its fellow, tho none be near it.” A much closer ap)iroxinia- 
tion to Marconi's discovery, however, is to be found in the wri¬ 
tings of a contemporary of Calderon, .Stradn. tiie learned Jesuit 
historian, whose "Prolusioncs" were published in Rome in ifii4. 
Says the London Spectator ; 

"Struda tells us bow two friends carried on their corres)>oiid- 
ence ‘by tho help of a certain lodcstonc, which had such viitiic 
ill It that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, tho nt never so 
great a distance, moved at tho same time and in the same ninn- 
ner.‘ Of course the modern reader sees in this a )>reni<oiition of 
onr telegraph, In which the electric impulse, projmgaied 111 the 
older fashion along a wire or in tho new way by a simple rndia- 
tioii ill the ether, causes a magnetic needle to move according to 
the signals transmitted by the sender of the message. Strada 
went on to describe how these two friends made a kind of ‘atidia- 
lietie telegraph,' as one of the predecessors of the tciepbonc was 
called,—a dial-face with tho letters of the alphabet round its 
edge, nnd a needle in tho midst which could be made to |ioiiit to 
any of them at will. These corTes]iondents saw no need for 
wires, or even for the simpler apparatus winch Mr. Marconi re¬ 
quires. ■ When they were some hundreds of miles asunder, each 
of them shut himself up in his closet at the time appointed, and 
immediately cast bis eye U]x>n his dial-plate. If he had a mind 
to write anything to bis friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed tho words which he had occasion for, making 
a little pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con¬ 
fusion. The friend, in the iiienn while, saw bis sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which that of his corre¬ 
spondent pointed at. By this means they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another 
in an instant, over cities or mountains, sens or deserts.' Even 
Mr. Marconi has nut yet attained such simplicity as this, tiio 
Professor Ayrton (as w-e lately [Minted out) Iielicvcs that wo 
shall reach an even highci^tandard one day." 

A classical instonccoj^Viiovel'ist's "intelligent anticipation " 
of future scientific disci^^es isalTorded by Swift in''Gulliver's 
Travels." In the third [nirtof that work lie describes the discov¬ 
ery of two satellites of Mars by tho Lapiitaii astronomcr.s. The 
Spectator comments: 

“When Swift wrote, astronomy had not advancesl greatly be- 
)’ond Huygens's contentment with the twelve bodies—six plan- 
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ets Bud six satellites—whicli made up the ' perfect number' of the 
solar system. Certainly no one suspectetl that Mars had moons 
tif its own. Thus Swift nnide u very wild ttuess when he an¬ 
nounced of the La]iutan philosophers: ‘They have likewise dis¬ 
covered two lesser stars or satellites, which revolve about Mars, 
whereof the innerniost is distant from the center of the primary 
planet exactly three of liis diameters, and the outermost five; the 
former revolves in the space of ten Iwurs, and the hatter in 
twenty-one and a half. ’ Nut only were there no grounds fur the 
predietion of two satellites, but such an estimate of their di.stanco 
from the planet 
was unprece- 
denteil: it was 
os if uur moon 
should be within 
twenty thou¬ 
sand miles of 
the earth, and 
rise and set 
twice or thrice 
in the twenty- 
four hours. 
Nothing could 
lie more improb¬ 
able. Yet in I <77 
Prof. Asaph 
Hall, with tho 
great Washing¬ 
ton equatorial, 
actually discov¬ 
ered two tiny 
satellites of 
Mars, whose dis¬ 
tances from the 
planet are 
and 3^ diame¬ 
ters. whilst their 
t>erioils are 7H 
and 30 hours re¬ 
spectively. The 
agreement with 
Swift's guess is 
in the main so 
remarkable that 
it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to ascribe it to mere accident: and yet these satellites arc 
tho merest points of light, wliich no telescope in existence before 
Herscliel's day could |Kissib]y have shown." 

Many other similar anticii>aiii>ns are chronicled in the Phila¬ 
delphia AV<i (April), We quote Its follows; 

"The law of gravitation was announced by Newton in the year 
16S5, Had it not been foreseen by Shakespeare in tiwq? At all 
events, in ‘Troiliis and Cressida,' he put these lines into the 
mouth of Cressida; 



Bui the strniic h«se and UulKUne of my love 
Ic » the very center oC (he eanh, 

Iirnwina all IhiOKi 10 it.—Act Iv. ec. >. 


"A contemiMirary of Shakespeare, Ben jonson, anticipated the 
modem atr-cushion, lu ‘The Alcireniist,’ he makes Sir Epicure 
Mammon, in enunienitiiig the pleasures to be his when in pos¬ 
session of the pliilosojilicr's slonc. declare that 

I will have niv beda blown, not atuSed ; 

Uu«o latuuliard. 

"In another play the sunic author credits the Dutch with an 
invention Iliat foreshadows the Holland submarine boat: 

It U ttO autuina. runs under water. 

Wuh a snuif nose, and has n nimble tail 

IJetwecD tbe cuaiv of n ibiv^d vinki il alraiKhl. 

"In Franix:, Cyrano de UcrgeracT^wcd himself full of scien¬ 
tific prescience. Tho air-sliip in wMti tlie lieni of bis' Voyage 
to the Moon ' <i<i5<i) made his trip to that sphere was a pretty 
close foreshadowing of .Monigoiher's balloun, ns will be seen 
from our illusiratiun. made for an edition that long antedated the 


"In the s,mie book he clcurly foreshaduwed the phoiKigrapIl. 
"The supernatural being who acted ns the hero's guide gave 


him for his entertainment some of the books made by the inhab¬ 
itants of the moon. They were enclosed in boxes. This is what 
he saw and heard; 

'** On opening the box I found inside a concern of metal, some¬ 
thing like one of our waiebes, full of curious little springs and 
minute machinery. It was really a book, but a wonderful book 
tbat has no leaves or letters; a book, for the understanding of 
which tlic eyes are of no use—only the ears are necessary. When 
liny one wishes to read, he winds up the machine with its great 
number of nerves of all kinds, and turns tbe pointer to tho ebap- 
ter he wishes to hear, when lliere comes out, as if from the month 
of a man or of an instrument of musie, tho distinct and various 
sounds which serve tbe Ureal Lunarians as the expression of 
language.'. 

"Among Finclon’s Fables, written in 1690 for the instmetioa 
of Louis XIV.'s grandson, is one entitled' Voyage Suppose,' and 
among the supposititious marvels of which it is compact we read: 
'There was no painter in all tbe country, but when they wished 
the jmrtraitof a friend, or a picture representing some lovely 
]andsea|ie or other object, they put water into largo basins of 
gold and silver, and made this water face the object tliey wished 
to paint. V'ery soon the water would congeal and become as tbe 
face of a mirror, wliere the image dwelt incffaccably. This could 
be earned wherever one pleased, and gave as faitliful a picture 
as any mirror.'" 

"Is not this an anticipation of photography?" 

Great men of the imaginative temperament, observes 7>r £ra, 
build better than they know ; and "the woi'ld looks back and secs 
what they were striving for, wliat they were aiming at, tho they 
themselves knew it not, or only dimly recognised it." 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 


T hree new novels—^"If 1 were King." "In the Fog," and 
"The Fifth String "—win a prominent place in the book- 
dealers' reports for the month ending March 1. The librarians* 
reports show but slight change when compared with tliose of tbe 
preceding month. Wo quote the appended lists from 
Wortd-t ffW* (April) : 


BooK-fiXAi.r.j 

i. Tbe Rinbt o( Way—Parker. 

a. The Han from Uleoftarry -Con- 

j. The Cavalier-Cable. 

4. laiiarre—Catherwood. 

j. If 1 Ware KiiiK-HcCarihy. 

«. The Crie.a-Chnrthlll. 

7. InthaFoc-lJavia. 

5. Tbe lliatory of bir Richard Cal- 

mady Malet. 

e. The Fiflh btrlng-bonta. 
le. The Rternel City-Calna. 

■ ■.Count llanolbal Wavifiao. 

11. The Roliox Paaaiun Van Dyke. 

■3. A l.ily of Prance-Mason. 

14. Marietta—Crawford. 

15. tirauslark—McCutcheoa. 

ya. Tbe Methods of Lad; 


«s' RrroKTs. 

16. Mrs. tViaKs of tbe Cabhoce Patch 

—HeKao. 

17. Tbe Henefactress-Aaon. 

18. t'ardiiran - Chambers. 

19. Tbe Velvat Glnve-Merriman. 
n. U'rl and I—Bacheller. 

SI. Lives of the Hunted-Seton. 
n. Alice of Old Vlocennes—Thoinp- 

13. Circumstance- Mitchell. 

14. Truth beater—McCall. 

ss, Tbe Pines of Lory—MItcheU. 

At Larsa-Horounr. 

17. Tarry Tboo Till 1 Come-Croly. 
il. The Red Chancellor-Maeay. 

■9. The Maklnn of an Ameriihui— 
Rlla. 

Walderburst-Burnett. 


l.iiiaaKians' Rcpokts. 


r. The Right of Way -Parker. 

i. TbeCriais-Cburcbill. 

j. Latarre Catherwoud, 

4. Tbe Cavalier - CaUe. 

s. H'rl and I-Hache11er. 

«. The Mao from lilcngarry-Con- 

y. The Ruling Pawun-Van Dyke. 

5. Hlennerhaavet -Pidgin. 

9. Cardigan-Chambers. 

ta Tbe Making of an American - 
Riis. 

It. (iraiistark -.MrCutvheon. 

II, Tbe HiMorvof sir Richard Cal- 
mady. Malet. 

13. Lives of the Hunied-Seton. 

14. Vp from Slavery—Waahinglon. 

15. Marietta-Crawford. 


ifc Alice of Old VinceoDes—UtomyK 
■ Tbe Life of K. L. Slevenson-Bat- 

■a. The Henrfaciress—Anon. 

19. Kbeo Iloldeo-Batheiler. 

■& If 1 Were Kiog-McCarthy. 

ri. Tristtam of Blent—Hope. 

rr. The Tory Lovar-Jeweit. 

tj. TbaLifa of J. R. Lowell-Scndder. 

14-Life Bverlaatiog Fiske. 

ss, A Sailor's Log—Eraoa 

J*. Tarry Thou till I Come-Croly. 

»7. The Helmet of Navarre-Runkie. 
il. The Cbrisllan-Came. 

79, Ttie Heroines of Fiction — 
Howells. 

yc Tha Oclopos-Norris. 


The six niiisi ]>opular books of the month, as given in the list 
compiled by 7%^ Hootman (April), are ax follows; 


1. The Right of Way-Parker. t. The Mao from Glengarry-Coooor. 

r S-.r Richard Calmady—Malel. s- l> I Were Ktng.-McCarthy. 

3. Audrey—Johnson. . s Ijunrre-Caihnrwood. 

■ The Crisii-CbnichilL 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

DO PLANTS POSSESS MINDS? 

HB answer to this question depends lart;ely on definition. 
If we regard manifestations of mind as incinding all plic- 
nomena of movement adapted to environment, doubtless we may 
answer it in tlie affirmative. If we include only conscious more* 
ment, the answer must be more doubtful; yet hero again we 
must settle on our definition of consciousness. It is certain that 
the movements of vegetable life are much mure complex and 
much leas accidental and mechanical than the ordinary observer 
thinks. It seems at time as if plants bad the power of seeking 
what will benefit them and avoiding what will injure them, in 
the same way, altho not with the same freedom, as animals. 
Francis Darwin, son of the great naturalist, is one of the best 
recent authorities on this subject, and he sets forth his views of 
it in an article published in the Revue Seientifique. 

Mr. Darwin notes at the outset that to consider power of move¬ 
ment as a characteristic that distinguishes animals from plants 
is confusing. Trees, to be sure, are stationary, in the sense that 
they are rooted to one spot; but they can and do move within 
limits.' Huxley said that a plant is "an animal shut up in a 
wooden box.” If its stem is pioced borisontaliy it begins at once 
to curve upward as if it were comfortable only in an upright po¬ 
sition, and as if its disquietude manifested itself in an attempt 
to assume that position. This power it is that enables trees like 
the pine to grow so straight, and it seems to consist in a wonder¬ 
ful sensitiveness to gravitation. The plant, as it were, feels the 
direction of the earth's center and governs its growth accord¬ 
ingly. The mechanism of this action is yet undiscovered; pos¬ 
sibly alteration of pressure causing loss of balauce in the proto¬ 
plasm will explain it It is evident, however, that gravitation 
does not act as a direct mechanical cause, for. if it did, the root 
and stem should follow the same direction, instead of opposite 
directions. Gravitation acts, in fact, only as a sort of external 
stimulus. 

Mr. Darwin believes that this stimulus need not even act on 
the part of the plant that responds to it. A crumb of bread in a 
man's throat makes him cough; in other words, irritation of the 
throat causes contraction of the abdominal muscles. So in plants 
wo may distinguish, says the writer, a region of perception and 
one of motility, and we are led to conclude that there must be 
some connection between the two corresponding to the ner\xs of 
animals. It has been shown that in the case of plant-movement 
toward the light it is the action of the light on the tips of the 
stems that causes the motion, for if these are shaded the motion 
does not take place, tho all the rest of the plant is illuminated. 
So, too, Peffer has demonstrated that, in the c.sse of movements 
due to gravity, the tip of the root is the sensitive point. 

The interesting bearing of all this on tho question of resem¬ 
blance between plants and animals is clear. Thin action in one 
part of the organism due to stimulation of an entirely different 
part is of the same type os actious, in animals, that arc usually 
regarded as psychical. Have plants the germs of minds, then? 
Have they a sort of consciousness? That depends on the point 
of view and on one's definitions of these things. Says Mr. Dar- 

"Thc properties of which I have spoken have been compared 
to instinct, and altho I prefer to call them refiex actions, it is be¬ 
cause the term ‘instinct' is generally applied to actions that 
have an indubitable mental basis. "I do not wish to be under¬ 
stood as saying that in plants we find nothing that c.m be inter¬ 
preted as a germ of consciousness—nothing psychical, to use a 
convenient term ; but it is our duty to explain the facts, if pos¬ 
sible, without supposing a physiological resemblance between 
plants and bnmau beings, for fear of falling into anthro|>umn- 
pbism or sentimentality, and in obedience to the law of ]>ar!.i- 


mony, which forbids ns to look to higher causes to explain an 
action, when those of inferior order will suffice. 

"The problem presents itself clearly as possible of treainient 
by tho evolutionist method : for example, by the a]>plication of 
the principle of continuity. 

"Man comes from an egg, iind we can suppose that the proto¬ 
plasmic germ that gives him birth possesses a quality that de¬ 
velops into the form of consciousness. By analogy, we may sup¬ 
pose that other protoplasmic bodies, for example those found in 
plants, have at least the basis of similar qualities. . . . We may 
also maintain that if a portion of protoplasm may accomplish the 
essential functions of life without any appearance of consclons- 
ness, the supposed value of consciousness in man is but an illu¬ 
sion. This is the doctrine of animal automatism so brilliantly 
set forth by Huxley [in ‘Science and Culture']. Without enter¬ 
ing further into this question, I will simply say at present that 
there is nothing niiBcientific in classing plants and animals to¬ 
gether from a psychological standpoint. In this I rely on the 
opinion of a well-known psychologist, Mr. James Ward, who 
reaches the conclusion that mind ‘is always implied in life.' 
The same author remarks that ‘ it would l>e scarcely going too 
far to say that Aristotle's conception of n piant-soul ... is ten- 
abie even to-day; at least, as tenable as a notion of this kind can 
be in an epoch when souls are no longer in the fashion. ‘ 

"Here is opportunity for an investigation that I am quite inca¬ 
pable of carrying out. It is lietter for me to regard plants as 
vegetable automata, just as certain pliiiosophers iook njioii man 
as an automaton; but this does not satisfy me. and I hope that 
other biologists will also find insufficient a point of view from 
which consciousness is oniy an accessory product, an automatic 
action ; and that in time they will reach a definite conception of 
the value of consciousiicss in tho economy of living organisms. 
Doubtless the farts that we have examined will contribute to the 
elaboration of this larger psychologic conception ."—Translation 
made for Thk Luesarv Dicest. 


THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF MINOR 
AILMENTS. 

A COLD or an attack of indigestion is a “minor ailment ” to 
the physician; bnt to the one who is suffering from it. it 
may bo very important Tho victim may easily undergo more 
inconvenience and even actual pain than he would if bis malady 
were a rare and interesting one. In The Laneet (March 8). a 
plea is made editorially for the study of such diaease.s. Our 
hospital training, tho writer jiointa out, is deficient in that it ac¬ 
customs the practitioner to somewhat abnormal conditions. The 
aches and pains of every-day life arc not treated there, and when 
the young doctor comes in contact with them they are strange to 
him. Says the writer: 

“No revelation is more perplexing to the yonng practitioner 
fresh from hospital work than this—the majority of bis patients 
seek hi.s aid on account of ailments which were not seen, or were 
thought of little account, in hospital work. Instead of finding 
that for every case with which he is confronted he can at once 
remember a parallel supplying him w‘ith confidence in bis treat¬ 
ment of bis patients. He realizes to his surprise that now for the 
first time ho is called upon to deal with some common ailment of 
which he has often heard, from which, indeed, bo may have suf¬ 
fered, bnt to which be has never had his attention directed dur¬ 
ing his day.sof pupilage. His ingenuity in devising suitable 
treatment becomes at once subjectc'l to a severe test. Qualities 
arc asked of him for which he has hitherto had little need, and 
thus it hnpp ns often that coolness and tact, if based on suffi¬ 
cient knowledge, may lead the practical young man to eaily 
success that may be denie djp the 'best man of his year,' who, 
with n large anionnt of de^Btc knowledge, lucks the accessory 
qualities which permit thlj^D be brought into play in private 
practise. 

" Recent correspondence in onr columns on tho treatment of 
the cumniou cold and the removal of the unsightly w.*irt would in 
itself suffice to show how great an interest for practitioners may 
center round n subject which tho text-book or tho lecturer on 
medicine pas.ses by with a word or two. Minor ailments are 
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ailments. Common ailmems provide tlie ImlSc of prac¬ 
tise ; wl-ile it is rare cases that Itioiii |jir{;« in the Ktiuleiit's eye. 
ami It is mninty from the exceptional instances that his tcuclicrs 
]>i'<>viile tlicir lectures and demonstrations. Vet these cximninu 
ailments slmiitd provide ns much foisl for reflection ns the most 
elaliorate medical problem. The common cold is not more easily 
explained than the etiology of pernicious anemia, and Fried- 
leicli's liereilitury ataxia is almost as amenable to treatment ns 
a simple headache in certain pers<iiis. Yet huiulrecfii of patlmlo- 
gisis and bacteriologists iirobably busy themselves 
nlioiit the moro Ingli-sounding diseases, for every 
one who attempts to unravel the esinally obscure 
problems of a si>-eallcil Kim])te complaint. This is 
a practical error, for surely that disease which 
alTecis the largest iiuiiiber ought to ]>e grappled 
with first." 


HOW THE AMERICANS HAVE 
CLEANED HAVANA. 

*^HF: city of Haviimi has n<i long lieen con- 
^ sidcred as a sort of nursery of di-icascs that 
it is hard to realise that it is now more healthy 
than W.-ishingum and many other cities on the 
American continent. In ifviJ. the year of least 
yellow fever during eleven years. tSSi>-iSt)<^. loi 
persons dies! in Kavaiiii of that disease. The 
average ior the eleven years was 440 fatal c.nses. 

In 1901, for the first time in the history of the city, 
the yellow fever season—.\i>ril i lo January t— 
passed with only five fatal c.ases of the disease oc- * 
curring. October. November, and Itcecnihcr, iijoi, 
the months during which the fever used to be most 
prevalent, came and went wiihout a single case. These facts 
we owe to nil iirtielc in TAf .Witiinia/ 

(Washington, April), whose writer assures us that the deliver- 
ancx> of the city from filth and disease has Iieen due to the wise, 
eonseietilious, ]H.rsisteiit measures which for three years the 
t'nileil States officers have been enforcing throughout Havana, 
despite the opjKisiiioii ami dislike of tile Cubans. The iirtielc is 
nceomiiaineit by (ihotogiaplis that show strikingly the contrast 


every house in the city had been cleaned from top to bottom at 
least once under supervision of American officers. The cleaning 
squad washed the floors with clectroione (made by the electroly. 
sis of sea-water) and the walls with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury. -As many ns ib.rxjo houses were cleaned in this way 
in a single month. The writer in The StUional Geograpkiial 
.l/./C.i--/«^says: 

" l! may at first sight seem to have liecii an arbitrary course of 


C.ior«.r .4 lilt l'Va,hinKl"n 

tavaiia of the past and Havana of to-day. I n Jaiuiary, 
cngiiieeriiig work of Havana was given over to the 


Counesy «( f'kr (WuhinpoD), 

proceeilings, to enter a man's house thus and wash itw-liilelie 
and In's family looked on, but the lienltli and safety of the whole 
people demanded that n complete cicansiug of the city be made. 
The siglits that met the cleaning sqiind may Ire imagined but not 
descrilicd. Accumulations of years and decades of filth were 
hea|)ed in cellars nnd courts and closets. 

"The cleaning of the houses, however, was not a circumstance 
to the work of opening and cleaning the sowers. These had not 
been touched since they were built, long ago. Years of refuse 
had choked many of them, so that the system 
had become a continual source of danger to the 
city. Without hesitation, however, they were 
attacked l>y the energetic squads and every fmit 
of sewer thoroughly cleansed and repaired. So 
scientifically was the work done that, tho the men 
were working deep down in the ground all day 
long, not n single man of the squads was token 
sick. 

"The former condition of Colon Park is shown 
ill the picture. The park had run to weeds and 
coarse grass. It was not only unattr.nctive because 
of its general untidiness, but quite unsafe for 
women aud children. At night-time it was 
haunted by thieves aud thugs. To pass by after 
dark was to risk I>eing held up nnd robbed of one's 
purse or even of one’s clothes. 

"To-day the park is one of the plcasure-sjHits 
of Havana. Children and nurse-girls throng tic- 
walks in the daytime. In the evening it is a popi . 
l:ir promenade for the people. The walks have 
l)cen cleaned, the grass and trees trimmed, new 
trees and shrubs )>laiitcd, benches have liceii 
placed under the trees, and at night-time eleetvie 
a. lamps keep the park bright and safe." 

One of the most striking changes eflected in the 
city 1ms been in the proper paving of streets and roads. Referr¬ 
ing liMiiie such transformation, the writer says: 


charge of Major William Ittuck. of the engineer coiqis. and to 
him are due in large measure the splendid results that have been 
nellieved. By the end of the second year of Aiiicncan ocvujiation 


"The holes nnd stones have disapi>cared and in their stead is 
n liaid. sinoolh, well-drained way. One hundred and twelve 
miles of streets in Havana and its suburbs have undergone this 
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traiisforiiiiiiioi). The width of the street<i ranges front 4.4 itieters 
[i 4!< fect| lo 13 meters [42', feet). 

“The engineers had a i>r<>blfm on their hands to remake such 
naiTowthoronglifarcs without blocking the tralTie. hut theysoU'ed 
the problem, and the work progressetl rnpidly without interrup¬ 
tion to the Ktreum of eitrts and vehicles. During the repairing 
of one street, which wtis only 4,4 meters [14^ feet] wide, lie- 
tween the hours of f> a.m. and 6 P-U. Major Uliick counted 2,371 
vehicles passing one |K>int; during tlio busiest part of the day 
324 passed in a single hour. On another stieet, (> meters wide, 
vehicle* p,3sse<l a certain point in one working-day. 

"The streets were washed as thoroughly as the bouses. 33.000 
gallons of electrozone often being usetl in one d.ay for this pur¬ 
pose, . . . Two strengths were used : one, of a very- strong qual¬ 
ity. for a disinfectant, and the other, of a weak quality, for a 
de«idori*er, 

"Tito magnificent sea-wall and promenade shown in [another) 
picture was built under Major Bl.<ck‘s personal direction. The 
promenade is placed at the cud of the I'rado. the wide avenue 










which is a favorite drive of the inhabitants. Formerly the l>e.3cll 
was the dumping-ground of everything offensive to the iiosc and 
eye. . . . When the plan of building tins wall was announced a 
great outcry arose a^ut American extr-ivagance. and tlie Gov 
enimciit was charged with scheming to squander a quarter of a 
million dollars of the people's money. 

"As n matter of fact, the wall cost about $io.ouo. Its cheap¬ 
ness has been a wonder to tlic citizens of the town, who are ac¬ 
customed to generations of ofncials careless of the course of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

"The Cubans have not liked the process which has made them 
cleaner and henithier. If they couhl have voted on it, probably 
they would have vetoed to n man the house- and street-cleaning 
projKisition, What was good enough for their f.'ithers and grand¬ 
fathers was quite gfsid enough for tlieiii. But now tli.at the paiks 
have been made cnjoj-ablo and sea prumcnades built where they 
can loaf at ease and in safety, they begin to take pride in the 
improvements to tlieir capital. 

"The reputation of the city of linvann is rapidly changing for 
the better. The beautiful surroundings wliicb nature has given 
it and the mildness of its climate in winter make the city a para¬ 
dise to northerners during the harsh *cas*>n of the year. There 
are many who believe that Palm tte.-ich and the winter resorts of 
Florida are ni.aiiy times eclipsed by the charms of the Cuban ca)>- 
ital, and that in the near future it will rightly become the most 
popular of American winter resorts." 

A Ki'MAKKAKLir co 1 l«c(ioB ot bird*' btts juM cofti* into ih« po****- 
«ioo ot Che Brilish MuMum, accordlar 10 tui .-Vater/(Mereli «3l. ThUcoI- 
lecCioD, which w«» willed to the ennieam bjr the nacnralist I'hilip Crowley. 
contsiQs is-ioo speclinen*. eoine of which are tci y rare, notaldr the ePKs vl 
the great penguin and of ibe Labrador duck, both now extinct specie*. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

P RESS despatches inform us that the German Government 
lias practically given a monopoly of wireless telegraphy 
in that country to the Slaby-Arco system, and has w‘arne<l Mar¬ 
coni “off the premises." This is the system devised by Uerr 
Slaby. president of the Cliarlottcnburg Technical Institute, and 
by Count Arco. It has already done practical service in Cliina, 
has been adopted in the im)ierial navy, and is commercially 
f.itlicred by tlic “Allgcmcinc Elcktricitats Gcsellscliaft" [Gen¬ 
eral Electric Comp-my] wliicli has been 'experimenting exten¬ 
sively with it of late. W'e translate below part of a descriptive 
article on this system published in La ^afure (1 uris, March 8). 
Rays the writer ; 

"The German system differs from the Anglo-Itaiian system in 
the connections of the aiitcnnic or aerial conductors. In the 
.Marconi system, at the transmitting-station, the 
two points between which the sjwk ]>asscs are be¬ 
tween the ennh-coiincctiun and the insulated an- 
tenua; the same is true of the receiving station 
where the coherer is between the e.'irth-conncction 
and the receiving antenna—also insulated. There 
is then, in the system by which the London ' Wire¬ 
less Telegraph Company' asserts that it has ex¬ 
changed signals between Cornwall and Newfound¬ 
land, ... an open circuit between the top of the 
antenna and the earth. On the other liund, in the 
Slaby-Arco system the circuit is closed through 
the earth, since the tops of the transmitting and 
receiving antenna; arc both in connection with the 
ground. Besides this, the .Slaby-Arco antenna, in¬ 
stead of being a single cable or a zinc cylinder, ns 
with Marconi, is made of a kind of tangle of mv 
tallie threads." 

Marconi, it appears. ex)ierimented with tlie 
.Sl.'iby-Arco system in igoi and reported on it un- 
faviirahly; but the writer believes that the con¬ 
ditions of tlie exjieriments were not sucli as to con- 
I duce lo the proper working of the instruments, 
lie specifies several instance.* in detail. Professor 
Fessenden, of our own weather bureau, after ex¬ 
periments with both systems, however, finds that 
Marconi's gives the better result*. Slaby calls his method 
"spnrk-tclegraphy" {Fttnktn-TtUgraphit), alllio, as the writer 
notes, other experimenters hnvc shown that transmission may 
take place to great distances without using sparks, by the em¬ 
ployment of alternating or intermittent currents. The following 
description of the Slaby-Arco apparatus is given; 

"The transmitter (Fig. 1) consists of a wire attached to a flag¬ 
staff or to the mast of a vessel, wliich is coiineetcd to earth. , , . 
All elbaw in this u'ire is brought in at a window ami connected 
to an induction-coil /■*, the lUlier |sile of whose sccondar)' coil is 
comieeted to earth through a condenser C. If it is desired to 
tclcgrapli witli a different wave-length it is only necessary to in¬ 
clude an additional coil X in the cartli-coniiectioii. This corre- 
sponds to a certain equivalent length of wire, by wliich the whole 
is lengthened by n quarter of a wave-length : and a whole scries 
of these coils may bo thus used. In each case, however, it is 
necessary to ' tune ' (lie oscillation produced in the circuit closed 
by the earlh-connection to the oscillation in the wire in order to 
get tlie greatest effect. To this end a regulable scif-iiidiietioii N 
is inserted. 

“A similar wire serves ns receiver (Fig, 2) and lo it ... is 
also connected an extension wire. The pressure is at lis maxi¬ 
mum at the end of this tatter, and is reinforced by acoil .1/ which 
increases the intensity and is connected to tlie coherer, . . . The 
[German] General Electric Company guarantees with this ar¬ 
rangement the rcquirctl agreement of wave-length within certain 
limits and a clear reading of signals to distances of too kilometers 

[63 miles] at -sea, witli masts 50 meters [164 feet) high. 

"The distance of transmission, acctinling to Slahy, depends 
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essentially on three things—the length of the parallel nntcnnic, 
the frequency of tho oscillations, and the mean vnliie of the cur¬ 
rent used. The two first cau scarcely be increased ... so that 
M. Slaby believes that the future of spark-telegraphy lies exclu¬ 
sively in tho direction of the production of the high electric 
pressures. 

•• What we have accomplished in this line hitherto is very mod¬ 
est, compared with what has been exhibited to a few of the elect 
on the Other side of the Atlantic, on the high Rocky Mountains 



near the sources of the Colorado, by Nikola Tesbo. Slaby says 
that be can affirm nothing as a witness, but can form an opinion 
only on the strength of the pliotograplis sent him by Tesla. 
Here we see the American cxi>erimenter In bis bonse, iusulated, 
surrounded by artificially protluced spark-discharges that exceed 
in wonder all that the boldest Imagination cotdil dream. Slaby 
concludes that the theoretical knowledge of Tesla and his great 
technical skill can shortly be practically utilized in spark-tele¬ 
graphy ."—Tramlation madt/ortm Litekasv Dn:r.sT. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SHODDY. 

T he bill requiring goods containing shoddy to be labeled to 
that elTect continues to meet with the opposition of the 
mannfacturors. Tke TtJclUt Rttord (March) says of it: 

“With respect to the tagging of goods containing shoddy, we 
may say that the purchaser of the goods is clearly entitled to 
protection from fraud ; but no pnrebaser of an eigbt-dollar heavy 
overcoat needs to be told, if he has fairly good sense, that the 
fabric is not made of long-staple wtral. Shoddy properly used is 
a valuable commodity to manufacturer and wearer. The pro¬ 
duction of shoddy is an absolutely honest business. The mann- 
facture of goods which, because they contain cotton nnd shoddy, 
may be sold at a low price, is not only an honest business, but 
it is as much a benefaction to the ])eople ns the production of any 
serviceable article from cheap materials. The manufacturer 
who permits a poor nwii to get a comfortable and well-wearing 
snit of wool, shoddy and cotton clothing for nboiit one-fourth the 
price of an all-wool suit, performs a service of immense value to 
bis fellow men. It is an outrage to intimate that his business is 
in any way fraudulent unless bo shall misrepresent the character 
of bis gotxls, and this would be perfectly useless, for the dealer 
who buys from him is quite able to determine the nature of the 
stock in the fabric.. 

“If shoddy and cotton should lie ruled out bylaw from the 
fabrics in which wool is the predominant element, or which 
merely imitate pure woolen gooils, the principal sufferer would 
bo tho poor man. The ingenuity of the manufacturer now {ver- 
mits him to clothe himself decently and comfortably for little 
money ; and com|>etition is so sharp among dealers that he usu¬ 
ally gets just about what he pays for. That he will be any hap¬ 
pier. any more comfortable, any richer, if he shall get au ana¬ 
lytical statement with bis suit, explaining whut it is made of, 
seems to us unlikely. . . . The rescue from waste of the woiden 
maiart.al in rags is useful in precisely the sense that valuable 
acids aud other products are rescued from sawdust or from 
petroleum distillation. In each case, the general wealth of the 
community is enlarged. The olei>margarine business, for exam¬ 
ple, is a business of great importance, and when the product is 
sold for exactly what it is. no one is harmed. Ou the contrary, 
there is much benefit to the peo|>lc. .Sliotldy has a far worse 


name than it deserves, but only among people who know little 
about the matter and are indifferent to the tight of the manufac¬ 
turers who use shoddy to fair play." 


Protective Imitation In Plants.— The methods em¬ 
ployed by plants for obtaining protection from enemies by mim¬ 
icking or resembling other plants which are efficiently protected 
are thus described in KnowItJgt (London, February) by Rev. 
Alex. S. Wilson. Mr. Wilson wTites: 

“Mimicry is perhaps more frequent In the seed than in any 
other ))art of the vegetable organism; it occurs, however, in 
other organs, and even the entire plant body may assume a de¬ 
ceptive appearance. A well-known example is in the white dead 
nettle, which so closely resembles the stinging nettle in size and 
in the sha|>e and arrangement of its leaves. In systematic ]Kisi- 
tion the two plants are widely removed from each other, but they 
grow in similar situations and are easily mistaken; any one who 
has occasion to collect quantities of l.amium is almost sure to get 
his hands stung by L'nka, an experience calculated to convince 
one of the efficacy of protective resemblance. Among animals it 
is s|>ecies provided with formidable weapons of defense that arc 
most fi^-iquently mimicked by weak, defenseless creatnres. The 
stinging nettle is therefore a very likely model for nnprotected 
plants to copy. A somewhat analogous case is the yellow bngle of 
the Riviera, which has Its leaves crowded and divided into three 
linear lobes, some of which are again divided. In this the plant 
differs very greatly from its allies; it has, however, acquired a 
very striking resemblance to a species of Euphorbia, abundant 
on the Riviera. The acrid juice of the Euphorbias secures them 
immunity against a host of enemies. As the two plants grow 
together tborc is little room to doubt that, like the dead nettle, 
the bugle profits by its likeness to its well-protected neighbor. 
One of the pine-apple family grows on trees in tropical America, 
and has a resemblance to a shaggy lichen so marked that it is 
generally mistaken for a plant of that order. The fly agaric, our 
most conspicuously colored fungus, according to Or. Plowright, 
is closely imitated by a parasitic flotvering plant, Balanopkora 
volucrata, the scarlet cap, the dotted warts, the white stem, and 
volv,a.being all accurately represented," 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

TIIK rversuing of wssiod csttls ranges in Nebraska, tVromlog, Colo¬ 
rado. Vlab, Mooiana, Idaho, and the tlakoioa U to be aiiampted by the 
railwaye penetrating theae States, according to a press report noticed in 
The Hniriueeriiif Xewt. Says this journal i “The first problem to be solved 
is the findiog of agrees plant which will he soitable for stock purposes.and 
to this end 3.000 or 4,eooacres Is to be fenced off and divided inio v> smaller 
piota for esperimooU in planting. . . . These Weslern cattls-rauges have 
been mined by too ranch crowding and by sheep. The latter especialty. if 
too modi bunched, soon destroy every growth except sage brush with 
their sharp leeth and equaJly sharp hoofs. It is expected that once tbe 
feasibility of regrasaing is proven, tbe federal and state governments wtil 
lend tbair aid to the movement,'* 

“THZ Inlerasting fact ts noted, io a receot United States consular report 
from Kooen.' says Ciiuier'l Maeetme, “that antomoblilsm, directly or io- 
directly, maintains mors people io Prance than aoy otbar Industry. Alt 
tbe lactories hava tripled their ootput during tbe last three years, and 
manufacturers formerly making cycles now produce automobiles At 
first. Pans was tbeoolycity wbeieeutomoblles were made, bntonw Lyons. 
Bordeaox, Marseilles. Lille, St Etienne, Nantes, and Rouen have factories 
to supply local demands. By reckoning all the workmen io tbe various 
branches that are benefited by the automobile industry, a total is obtained 
of nearly suo.oaa pers<ms dependent upon It. The general cousensus of 
opioion among tite French makers is that the big machine It a thing of the 
past becanse of the restrictions npon speed in all. The demand is growing 
for a strong. light, and comfortable machina nf modern speed for general 

soul linpY,sayv Coo,/hasatudied the question, “How much wheat 
is required to make a given qoantity of pig 1“ and claims to have cstab- 
lished that just one hondred and ninety pounds of wheat will make exactly 
one bondred pounds of pork. It must be reineinhered, hnsrever, says the 
editor, who is n strict vegetal Ian, that “one pound nf original wheat, eaten 
before It has been swallowed by the pig, aod rolled around in tbe mnd f.>r 
six months or so, it mure than equal, in outritire valne, to two poooda of 
pork.' lie continnes as follows; “Wheal, also, is more digestible than 
pork. It isevident, then, from a nutritive point of view, that wlwat has an 
advantaga over pork In tbe proportion of four to one. This principle ap- 
plies to corn and oil other grains, as weil as to wheat. Grain is oot im¬ 
proved by being passed through the hog, but is rather deteriorated. The 
bog, in rnnning abunt, conlaminttet tbe cereals with liis own wssle prod¬ 
ucts, so that when corn is eaten io tbe form of pig. It Is oot elevated or re¬ 
fined by being passed through the body of a scavenger animal. It Has been 
degraded and deleriirraied by the addition to its pore nntritive elements, 
of the wasle products of the pig, to say nothing of tbe parasitic diseases, 
triebina. and upeworro, which are often present.' 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


••PULPIT HANDICAPS’* IN AMERICA: AN 
ENGLISH VIEW. 

A N English Nonconformist minister, who recently spent n 
year in this country, during which he attended many serv¬ 
ices in Baptist. Congregationalist, Methodist. Presbyterian, and 
Protestant Episcopal churches, has come to the conclusion that 
American ministers labor under severe disabilities when com- 
pareil with the clergymen on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
first of these disabilities is the domin.ntion of "false and harmful 
conceptions of the functions of music In pnblic worship." He 
writes (in The IndeptmUn!, March so): 

"Music is appropriate and helpful in a service in so far as it 
either is used by the members of the congregation to express 
their religious emotions, or is employed by some devout and 
skilful singer or singers to carry a mes.sage of Christian stimu¬ 
lus orcomfoit to the hearts of the listeners. As a means of en¬ 
tertainment it has no place at all in the distinctively religious 
iiiceiings of the church; but the strongest impression left upon 
me by what I have heard Sunday after Sunday has been that it 
i.-i fur providing musical entertainment that the average church 
quartet earns its salary. I admit the technical ability which dis¬ 
tinguishes the performance in the best-equipped chusches. My 
complaint, however, is not against exhibitions of imperfect train¬ 
ing bnt against exhibitions altogether. The concert-room and 
the Christian sanctuary can not be satisfactorily combined under 
one management. I have a theory that this prominence of musi¬ 
cal display in the nsual program of church service is one of the 
causes of the late attendance of so many members of American 
congregations. Except where the popularity of the preacher 
makes early arrival necessary to secure a seat, the virtue of 
punctuality is much less common among American worshipers 
than English. I am not now as surprised as I was at Arst to And 
a congregation doubled by the end of the Arst half-hour. Why. 
indeed, should people take the trouble to come any earlier? 
They miss little but a concert, and they go to concerts during 
the w'eek. There Is no thread of continuity which their late com¬ 
ing breaks; no spiritual inAuence which it dispels. For myself 
I am bound to confess that I am in a better mood to take proAt 
from a good sermon if I come straight to it from the street than 
if my ears are Ailed with the operatic bravuras of a soprano who 
has just been singing 'Nearer, My God, to Thee' to the tune of 
'Robin Adair.' " 

The second great difficulty with which American preachers 
have to contend, says this English critic, is the excessive and 
unwholesome warmth of American cbnrches: 

"What reason is there in heating a church to 75'—a cose I ob¬ 
served in the early autumn—when the shade temperature In the 
street is 57*? I stood the New York summer without Hinching 
and went on with my literary work all the time, but the baked 
air of the churches tries my constitution and consequently my 
temper. The physical and mental irritation caused thereby has 
to be overcome by an exercise of will-power before I can put my¬ 
self into a suitable frame either for prayer and praise or for an 
appreciative hearing of sermons. In England going to chnrch 
never gave mo a headiiche or made me feel sleepy : it has sev¬ 
eral times produced both these unedifying effects here.'* 

These may seem small matters, declares the English minister, 
but they are vital ones. He concludes: 

“I am convinced that the American preacher is handicapped 
by these local enstoms more seriously than he himself realizes. 
When be stands up to begin bis sermon he is not touching the 
highest point of an a.sceuding scale of spiritual emotion. His 
discourse must be disjointed from what has gone before: the 
preceding part of the service is no preparation for what is to 
come. 'The devout mood has yet 10 be created, and creatcrl in 
spite of lassitude and wandering thoughts. The preacher has to 
overcome not only bis own languor—the product of an unwhole¬ 
some atmosphere and the tediousness of listening to uninspiring 
music—but the languor of his henrers. 

“Whether these conditions are the deliberate choice of the 


cbnrches of to-day or are simply the following of some fashion 
set in previous years I am not able to say, but it would be inter¬ 
esting to watch an experimeut at reform and to see whether peo- 
pie wonld not really prefer services conducted in a Christian 
atmosphere, both literally and metaphorically. At any rale, 
there is one comfort. No one can fear for the continued vitality 
of religion in America who remembers that it bos existed nntil 
now in spite of the sexton and the prima-donna.” 

A NEW RELIGION IN JAPAN. 

J APAN is thoroughly aroused by the Impassioned discussion 
still occupying the reviews as to the possibility and necessity 
of endowing that country with a new religion. Neither Buddhism 
nor Shintoism nor Christianity appears to bo longer to the taste 
of the iliu, and each is emulating the other in searching after 
a supreme doctrine. Among the most earnest and ardent seek¬ 
ers is Dr. Iiioiie Tetsujiro, who, while conducting the Japanese 
toward the promised land of 11 new faith, attacks on the way all 
the religions and all their heads. This has stirred up the re¬ 
views against this "breaker of idols." Dr. Inoue. with charac¬ 
teristic impetuosity, replies. In the review Teltugaki Zazzhi 
(Japan), to his critics and detractors: 

"My new religion is not a wbitewa.slilng of ancient doctrines. 
I should like to And a new substance for our life, but not a new 
form. The form has constantly changed throughout the ages, 
and all the forms are alike in value. But the substance has 
never varied." 

Dr. Inoue expresses himself as opposed to Roman Catholicism, 
which he bolds to be inferior to Protestantism, and regards all re¬ 
ligions as superannuated because they are based npoii exterior 
words and ceremonies. Christianity and Buddhism are play¬ 
things. he tells us. In fact, all religions are more or less corrupt, 
and his compatriots, he thinks, would only be losing their time in 
searching after an Ideal religious doctrine, for the simple reason 
that there is none. The only thing to do is to create a new religion 
by borrowing the best from existing beliefs, and then reconciling 
the principles thus elaborated with modern science. 

In the same review. Dr. Enryo combats the theories set forth 
by Tetsujiro. It would be childish, says Dr. Enryo, to try to 
build an entire religious ediAce from certain of its parts. The 
believing portion of linmanity is accustomed to its articles of 
faith. These are imperceptibly connected with the state of the 
soul, and it is chimerical to expect to And a man skilful enough 
to effect with impunity an amputation of the kind. Dr. Enryo 
writes further as follows; 

"He [Inoue Tetsujiro} says among other things that Bud¬ 
dhism is impracticable and bad because it contains numerous 
doctrines and sacred books far too voluminous. But when we 
open Webster's large dictionary, are not the incalculable num¬ 
ber of English circumlocutions and words equally formidable? 
What would be said, however, of any one who. acting on this 
principle, should condemn this language as useless or too com- 
plicaterl? Buddhism, it is said, teaches pessimism and as¬ 
ceticism. . . . This is rather due to its commentators than to 
Buddhism itself. . . . The Shinn priests eat meat. . . . The Bud¬ 
dhist sect of the Nichiren has rejected pessimism and gaily 
enjoys life. . . . The Mabanya, the esseulial doctrine of Bud- 
dihsm. might be developed into a system of optimism perfectly 
In accord with the oblig.ntions of modern life. Was not the 
Christianity of Hie Middle Ages equally a doctrine of pessimism 
and of renunciation of life? See what it has liecome to-day !" 

Elsewhere. Dr. Enryo criticizes Tetsujiro and his numerous 
adepts for wishing to base religion upon science: 

"Is that necessary? The number of people tvho understand 
science is exceedingly limited, while religious principles interest 
everybody. Admitting the possibility of creating a religious 
doctrine that should be In complete accord with science, what 
a sorry religion it would give us! . . . It would above all be 
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rob1)«tl of its primordial charm, its |i«rfun)e of ih« ]i.ist. , , , 
Whnt would you think if any one were to offer you an ideal soup 
made of beans, meat juice, milk, and fish sauce? What a 
strange mixture that mmid be, and yet each article, taken sep* 
ttrately, is good and highly esteemed." 
lie says further: 

"Humanity already has a religion of this character, that of 
Auguste Comte. And tvlien, after incredible efforts, I succeeded 
in finding his ctiurch in London. I was told that the number of 
these adepts has never exceeded forty or fifty persons." 

Enyro coneludes that there is but one .solution possible of the 
religions problems which vex linmaiiity, ami that is t» umeliornte 
and reform the c-xisting religions, but not to try tocrcato a new 
one. fur*'it is e.isier to rep-sir an old building than to build a 
new one."—7> .wdofi -/or Tiir Lfi titAKV Digest. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 

T O the average French mind, the sects of the Protestant 
Church are bewildering in their number and variety. The 
religious lilierty enjoyed by its members is irrcconcilubte with 
the conception of "thechurch " in which is reared a people of the 
Koinan Catholic faith. Albert .Schinx, professor of French liter¬ 
ature in Uryn M;iwr College, has made u careful study of the 
church as it exists to-day in the United States, and lie iias pre¬ 
sented tlie result of his labor in an intelligent and impartial arti¬ 
cle published in the istvue ChrttUnHt (r'aris). The writer 
examines tlie American churches in their development from 
rnritaiiism, and weiglis their influence for goiaf and evil upon 
Society. After a de- 
(ailetl statistical re¬ 
view of the various 
religious denomina¬ 
tions of the United 
States, he thus 
broaches the sub¬ 
ject of the general 
spirit pervading the 
ehurclies of Amer¬ 
ica: 

•* Tile tdaces of 
worship the most 
common]]' met with 
may be divided into 
two eategories. In 
one is found the 
plain, square frame 
building, barely 
covered by a roof, 
that might be mis¬ 
taken for a barn or 
stable were it not 
for tlie large win¬ 
dows and tlie inscription alwive the door of Bethel or Ebcu- 
Exer: the interior Cf»rrcs]Kinds to the exterior—a few henciies 
witliout liacks, a tal>1e for a pulpit, bare walls, sometimes not 
even planed. Those of the second category, more or less ele¬ 
gant or rich ns to their exterior upiicurance, are most comfort¬ 
ably, sometimes luxuriously, arranged insiile, There is first a 
large hall for worship, then a hall for reunions or lectures, 
which may bo easily transformed into u theater, one or txvo 
richly furnished drawing-rooms, libraries, billiard-rooms, and 
finally, in the more iiioderti cimrch btiildiiigs, a kitclien in 
which to prepare the banquets or suppers for musiciii, literary, 
dramatic, gymnastic, or even dancing rn/r/rr. 

"Exactly c<irresiHjniling is tile spirit of (he churclies. On tlie 
one hand, (he simple, naive, profound faith, siiflieient to satisfy 
the .aspirations of its happy possessor, tile faith of tlie primitive 
church; on tlieotiier iiand, the religion ihat has submitted to 


social exigencies, that lias maiutaiued its power iiy sacrificing to 
the spirit of the age. More and more has it yielded to this cm- 
rent, and it may to-day be said, without risk of contradiction, 
that tills part of the ciiiirci)—wlilch may be calleil the oflicial 
eliurch, the one which meets in numerous congresses, which 
pulilislies new.spapers and review.s, the one, in a word, wliicb oc¬ 
cupies tile attention of the public and the press—is a social much 
more tbau a religious institution, . . . To-day if a ehurcU change 
ill character, it is never the one of (be second kind that is trans¬ 
formed into that of the first, but the reverse. Tilts is (lie present 
course of (ho religious movement in the United States; tile 
ciiurcii, ns a sociiit institution, is steadily gaining ground upon 
(he church as a religious iusiitution. In a number of eases the 
state of things is alarming, and the practical effort.s in favor of a 
reaction are somewb.-it rare, probably because tiiey arc feit to be 
useless. There are. however, no lack of prophets to anathema- 
tire the iinlifference of tlie churcii in religious matters. Hardly 
a day pnsses that is not signalired by the publication of some 
energetie. sincere, and despairing protestation. These reciaina- 
tions would pndmldy lie still more numerous were it not feared to 
injure the church outside by indiscreet confessions. The relig¬ 
ious duties arc iiccomplisbcd with an ever-increasing tendency to 
formalism." 

After dweltiiig further ui»od the church as a factor in social 
life, with a gnqdiie picture of the means employed by the church 
to increase the numberof its members, and the social advantages 
resulting from the choice of a ehurch, the writer |»>in(s out tlmt 
thei-liurcli of to-day is the natural outgrowth of the religion of 
the Puritans. It is easy to understand, he continues, that tlie 
rapidity of its transformation should strike terror to the hearts of 
tile noble aud sincere Christians of America, for it has not taken 
more than twenty years to pass from the most rigid Puritanism, 
tite traces of whieli have not indeed altogether disappeared in 
some districts, to excessive liberty. But the modifications in the 
ecclesiastical order of things are only (he consequence of tiie 
iiiodiflcation.s in tlie .social conditions. Tlie command of (iie 
church seems to lie: Yield, yield, rather than lose the mastery 
over minds. It would seem that this course of action is more 
closely followed in projmrtion as modern culture has struck 
deeper root in tlie different States of the great republic. It is 
evident that this eiiiturc must goon increasing more and more, 
es]>ecia]]y in this epoch of railroads and newspapers. The West 
will ill ali probability follow tlie E.ist, and tiie South the WesL 
The writer proceeds as follows ■ 

"It must not, however, be concluded from the foregoing (ii.-it 
the church is ii dead body in tlie United States. It would bo 
unjust not to recognize a beneficial clement almost everywhere. 
And it would lie on error to think that its increasing soci.il char- 
actor has only a bad side. If tlmt is one cause of its weakness, 
there also incontestably lies its strength. As regards it.s hiiman- 
itarinn activity, it can, iii many cases, serve as an example to 
Europe. Much more than we. the different churches contribute 
to foreign and domestic mission work. . . . Dogmatic and relig¬ 
ious convictions iwing relegated to the b.-ickground, tlicrc is so 
mud] the more energy to be utilized in the field of practical life. 
The enterprising cliar.rcter of the Americans, it is unnecessary 
to say, adapts itself perfectly to this new spirit. . . , .Mention 
siiould here be made of the influence of the ehurch upon the 
morality of tlie nation. There is no doubt that the moral level of 
Americ.-i is iimeh superior Jo tiint of Europe. There is much 
wickedness in New York, perhaps more than in the great cities 
of Eurot>e; and in Chlc.ngo, houses of corruption extend tlieir 
arms to you : but, in goncrat, dissimulation is better understood 
than in the old continent, and innoconco is loss quickly dragged 
into tile abyss. The church has certainly much to do with this 
purity of customs. The strict habits of the Puritans could not 
disappear from one day to another, and (lie churcii wa.s (lie nat¬ 
ural guardian of this moral element. It will doubtless be said 
that (here is not much merit in doing good if it is not done for its 
own s.rke and not because evil is reproved liy tlie Bilde and soci¬ 
ety. True. It is like the wheel that coutinucs to turn after the 
potter has withdrawn ills foot. Hut here again the effect subsists, 
and if the welfare of a nation dc]>ends n|>oii it, formalism lunst 
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be accepted. Furthermore, in proportion as the ancient precepts, 
purely formal, lose grunnd before reason, others, less supcriicial. 
may in time take their places and contribute to maintain and 
perhaps detinitely fix this solidity of customs." 

The article concludes in pnrt as follows: 

"The Protestant Church in America is passing through a period 
of transition. Tlte passage to a new phase and ,1 less equivocal 
character will not be made until she has resolved one way or 
aiiolherthc problemsof the relations between religion and morals. 
For the time being, theologians and pastors arc doing their best 
to embroil the question; their aim. avowed or not, conscious or 
uncunscions. Is to confound religion and morals, and to present 
the second under tho name of the first. This is easily under¬ 
stood, for if ever the moral tendency which prevails so strongly 
to-diiy should come to triumph definitely, it would be the end of 
the church as church; if its members continue to walk in the 
name of the principle, ‘Christianity is a life and not a doctrine,’ 
the sole possible result will be the gradual disappearance of all 
the religious element in the parishes, . . . An indication of future 
reaction maybe seen in that instinctive opfiositton that they [the 
Protestants] nro now making to tho immolation of religion to 
morals. It is, therefore, not yet time to inter the church of 
America ."—TranthxtwH mu<(t Jor Tub Literary Digest. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS; THE APOSTLE 
OF THE “NEW HUMANISM.” 

P rop. EDWARD H. GRIGGS recently closed a series of ten 
Saturday morning lectures on "Moral Leaders " in Treniont 
Temple, Boston. The vast auditorium was taxed to its full 
seating capacity on tho occasion of each luldrcss. and at the clo¬ 
sing lecturu .several hundreds who desired to attend were unable 
to purchase tickets. Inquiries brought to light the fact that 
about ODc-fourtli of tho audience came from plnccsovcr ten miles 
distant, some from as far south as Pall River and others from 
the Connecticut valley. This phenomenon, already paralleletl 
in some of its features in New York and Philadelphia, is con¬ 
sidered so remarkable that the Boston religious papers are de¬ 
voting imich space to Professor Griggs, his jiersoiialily atid bis 
influence. Zion's Htraitl (Meth. Epise.), in nn editorial article, 
declares that the paid attendance at these lectures is unprece¬ 
dented, and that Mr. Griggs has a "drawing power" as a public 
sjieakcr never before seen even in Boston. " Who is the lecturer? ” 
it asks; and continues: 

" Professor Griggs is a young man about thirty-five ye.Trsof 
age. Educated in the Middle West, he became a professor of 
English literature in Stanford University. After n few years of 
success there, especially as a lecturer, ho resigned his position, 
going ahro.Td for a season of study and travel witli the piiriiose 
of becoming n peripatetic philosopher and lecturer. Ho is rntber 
tall and spare, weighing perhaps 140 pouiid.s. His face, of the 
feiiiinine tyjie. Is beardless, and bis black hair, worn nitlicr 
long, is an admirable crown for his impressive countenance, es¬ 
pecially when ho is speaking. He is not an orator in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptance of the term. His voice is soft and never loud, 
but possesses marvelous carrying power, so that those who were 
located in the most remote seats of the Temple lieaixl every 
word. There is an unintended pathos and persuasive power in 
bis voice which is always agreeable, and, on occasion, very ex¬ 
pressive. We have often seen a large part of the great audience 
in tears at some tender reference. His diction is chaste, elegant, 
and rhythmical. He begins without note or memoranda of any 
kind before him. and for an hour jiours himself out on his theme, 
not as if the subject had been written out and memorized (as it 
probably bos been), but as if he was so full of it that be could 
talk endlessly al>oul it.” 

The best lecture of the course, in the opinion of the same wri¬ 
ter. was that upon Francis of Assisi, who was represented as a 
man “dominated by the one wholly absorbing purpose of repro¬ 
ducing the Christ life upon this earth," The poorest lecture, on 


the other luuid, was that upon Erasmus and Luther, for the rea¬ 
son that Professor Griggs seemed to l>e "lacking, in personal 
experience and apprehension, the requisite qualities and emo¬ 
tions" which would have enabled him to enter into the life of . 
these early theologians. Of tho two lectures on Carlyle and ] 
Emerson, that dealing with the English writer was "more cotn- 
prclicttsive and satisfactory." Zion's Hernfit says further: 

"He seems absolutely sincere in liis prc.seiitation of his sub¬ 
jects, determined to do every man exact and discriminating jus¬ 
tice. He docs not deal in panegyric or extravagant eulogy, blit 
is loyal to facts, lu every instance he shows the weaknesses as 
wel I as the 
strength of his 
moral leaders, 
and leaves Iiis 
hearers with 
well • balanced 
views of men 
and m o V e- 
ments. and the 
ebb and flow of 
what he styles 
the ‘ New Hu- 

which he is tho 

evolution of the 
fuller life which 
God. in nature 

their best, is 
ever unfolding. 

wholesome, and 
ofttiines very 
inspiring in his 
ideals for. the 
family, the 
home.and noble 
living and do¬ 
ing. Char m- 
ingly reticent 
in referring to 
himself, he is 
especially con¬ 
siderate of the 

convictions of others, seldom, if ever, uttering a harsh word 
again.st auyliody, and seeking to find grxid, if possible, in things 
which seem evil." 

Theologically and religiously. Professor Griggs is mainly an 
enigma, and no catechizing has succeeded in making him reveal 
his view of the person and work of Jesus Christ. On this point 
Zion’s Jiera/ti says: 

" He freely concedes that Jesus was the consummate fruiuge 
of Iiunmniiy, the best and noblest man that ever lived; but he 
eludes every inquiry that seeks to make him define his views of 
Jesus as touching his supernatural claims and mission. Thiit 
Professor Griggs holds whnt is known as the Unitarian view of 
Jesus Christ rather than the ev.-mgelical is apparent to the crit¬ 
ical hearer; and that his course of lectures has been n grent 
niakcweiglit for the opinions and philosophy of that school of 
thinkers is equally dear. This is the missing note iu his mes¬ 
sage. ... As a stiideiii of e])ochal men and niovemeuts. .Mr. 
Griggs is critical, fair, nnd jnst; ns a religions teacher, as he 
sometimes unintentionally, wc think, assumes to be, lie is inade¬ 
quate, unsafe, and misleading." 

Yet, In sjiite of what it considers to be his limitations, Z/o/r'r 
y/rriiA/predicts for Mr, Griggs "a brilliant and remarkable ca¬ 
reer," adding that, if heard "with open ears and with calm and 
unshaken trust in the great fnndainenl.Tlsof Christian truth," he 
can not fail to prove one of the most stimulating teachers before 
the public to-day. 
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BISHOP QUIGLEY’S ATTACK UPON SOCIALISM. 

A t the time of the issuance of the Pope's Eneyclical last year, 
it was predicted in several quarters that this message 
marked the besinnintrof nn urganizetl crusade against Socialism 
on the part of tlio Roman Catholic Church. That there was 
some truth in this prophecy is already apparent. The active 
“Christian Democracy " of Italy is an organization wliose special 
function is to undermine the indueneo of the Socialist movement, 
and in this country unequally direct propaganda is being carried 
uii. Archbishop Corrigan's sermons against Socialism, to which 
we have already referred (see The Liteeaey Digest, January ii>, 
h.'ivc I>een tollowed by similar addresses from prominent prelates 
in various parts of the country, and on the occasion of a recent 
lecture tour of Father McGrndy, the Socialist priest, in the West. 
Kishop Mes.<inier. of Wisconsin, published a letter severely con- 
demning McGrady 
and warning Roman 
Catholics not to go 
and hear him. Even 
more emphatic is 
the utterance of 
Bi.shop Qnlgley, of 
Buffalo, who has 
been spurred to ac¬ 
tion, it is said, by 
the growing 
strength of the So- 
cial-r>emocratic doc¬ 
trine in the Gorman 
trade-unions. The 
bishop recently ad¬ 
dressed a meeting 
of 3,000 Catholic 
workingmen in Buf¬ 
falo on the “ falla¬ 
cies'' of Socialism, 
and he has issued an 
open letter on the 
subject to the priests 
'Of his diocese. From this manifesto, which is printed in full in 
the Buffalo Catholic L'niou auit Times, we quote a.s follows: 

"As a political party SociuliDcmocr.rcy is a recent importation 
from continental Europe. Here, as there, its avowed object is 
the crentiun of a new order of things totally destructive of the 
existing social, political, and economical conditions under which 
we live. The attainment of this new order of things is to be 
effected by ixdltical ugitation in the inuln, but revolutionary and 
violent methods arc freely urged by Its leading advocates as soon 
as the masses shall be sufficiently organized to cope with the 
powers of cai>itiil -nnd class. 

" Everywhere this movement is characterized by unbelief, hos¬ 
tility to religion, and, alKivo all. uncompromising and bitter 
hatrcvl and denunciation of tlie Cmliulic Church. Its official 
programs, the platforms of its jiarty conventions, the public 
utterances of its k-.Tding .sdvocatex, its newspaper organs and 
]>eriodic:ils, breatho liatretl and threats against revealed re¬ 
ligion. its doctrines and institutions. ...... 

'•Soci.il-Deiiiocrticy denies the existence of Gwl, tlie immortal¬ 
ity of the soul, ctcnial punishment, the right of private owner¬ 
ship, the rightful existence of our present social organization, 
and the iiulepeiidencc of tlie church ns a society complete in it¬ 
self -ind founded by God. Therefore no Catholic can become a 
.Socinl-Dcmourat. Therefore ito Catholic can liecome a memlicr 
of a Social-Democratic organization or subscribe for or in any 
wny contribute to the supjiort of a Social-Democratic newspaper 
organ." 

The Sesi' Century (Rom. Catli., Washington. D. C.) regards 
Bishop Quigley's letter as of more than ordinary importance, and 
■discusses the matter at some length. U teaches the conclusion 


that "Catholics are opposed to the present Socialist movement in 
so far as its leaders insist on making It irreligious, and, in so far 
as it is economic, they demand more convincing proofs of its 
claims than have yet been given." The Pittsburg Obseiver 
(Rom. Catli.) adds; "The Catholic Church will help all laborers 
to right their real grievances and get what is justly theirs, hut 
they should not accept the wild theories of Socialism and then 
expect the church’s aid to commit wrong and to destroy belief 
in God." 

The Worker, the New York organ of (he Social-DenuKTatle 
l>arty, takes up the gauntlet thrown down by Bishop Quigley in 
a spirited etlitorlai bearing the title, “Shalt the Church Rule the 
Labor Movement? " It says, in part: 

“The bishop's charge is n sweeping one. Wo now challenge 
him, as bishop or as honest man, to prove, not the whole, but 
ono-hundredtb part of what he has alleged. Ho can not do it, 
for it is not true. Our national party platform is printed in this 
paper; let readers search there for ‘hatred, denunciation, and 
threats ’ against the Catholic Church or any other. We have in 
our ranks, not only men holding to the beliefs of Protestant 
churches, but men belonging to the same comrannion with 
Bishop Quigley and wearing tlie same cloth of priesthood. In 
the Socialist movement we a.sk no man his creed. We demand 
only his faithful adherence to tlie working class in its battle with 
the forces of capitalism. ...... 

"Bishop Quigley, let ns advise you to reconsider your action. 
Vour attack is an unprovoked one, for the Socialist party makes 
iioattack upon you or your church or your beliefs. But if you per¬ 
sist in tlie attack, let us tell you that there is no organization on 
earth that can ffglit as we can. Bismarck has measured strength 
with us, and failed. Russian czars and French dictators have 
tried to crush our movement, and they have failed. You will 
not succeed. 

"There is nothing more fearful than tbo Hres of religious prej¬ 
udice and antagoni.sni. We have sought to let them slumber till 
they should at last die out. Beware how you stir them up. The 
people of America are patient and good-natured; they endure 
much. But at heart—Catholic and Protestant and Jew and 
Atheist alike—they hold dear the principle of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state. Once awake them and 
it will not be well for him who attacks that principle. 

"The Democratic party may be afraid of yon. bishop. The 
Republican party may be afraid of you. But the Socialist party 
is not afraid of you, because it is right, because it stands for all 
that is best in American history and in the wurld's bistoiy. and 
bccauso it knows that, tho fiercer your attack, the greater forces 
will you rally to our side." 

The Rev. Dr. A. Heiter. of Buffalo, Bishop Quigley’s friend 
and representative, lias issued a challenge to the Socialists to 
publicly discuss the questions at issue, and it is announced in 
The Worker that the debate will take place in the near future. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES- 

TllE elKhtlelli birlhdajrof ihe Rev. Dr. Edwsrit Rverett H*l*. wlilcJi fell 

RdiIoo, sllended bv Ihuumiods o( Ihe ieadloir cilizens of Muxachoietts. 
benalor Hosr delivered an addi ee*o( rreetlng and cunKralalaliun, and Ur. 
Hal* reilixinded in peraon. l.«tlcra were read from President Kooseve!) 
and Kenntnr Lodxe. One n( the fealurea in ennneetinn with thecelehra. 

laiiuo lo Uf. Kale of a puree o( between »J5.eoo*aodT»>.ooo. which lia. been 
raised (or him, and to which Andrew Cameiclo and J. Plerponi MorgHO 

SIM. Kohert .STFIX, from whose article In ?Mr jlath-Ameruon Matotme 
we qunled in nur issue nf Starch ». under the tille -A Knman Cathniic 
Plan in Achieve AoKiu-Saxnn L'nity." writes lu Ihe edilnr ol The Litek- 
AKV tllGEST Ilia) his position was oul cvrrecti}- represenled. "Vno iin- 
pnie to me,''he saps, "the opinluit that noihinir would lend to draw ihe 
AiiKlo-.Sasnn nations toeetlier in bonds of comltv .more thorouehly than 
would n renunciation nf Ifae [lirilisb royal] antl-CatholIc oath.* I can not 
find in iny article any sentence susceptible nf this interpretation. . . . To 
say Hint Ihe oaih is nn obsinrle lu union is one Ihinic: lo sny lhat Ihe re- 
inovni of the oath isihe best means lu pronioie union Isaoother thing. The 
former no one win dispute j the latter is an absurdity.* 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN OUR 
POLITICS. 

T he charges implicating Herr von Holleben, German Amhas. 

aador at Washington, in certain political intrigues extend. 
ing back to the last Presidential election, attract more than pass¬ 
ing notice in the European press. The IniUpendantt Helge 
(Brussels) goes into the subject at length; 

"Much noise lias been made in the international press over a 
scandal purely political in its nature, and of which Baron von 
Holleben, Gorman Ambassador at Washington, is the hero or the 
victim. This diplomatist is accused, as our readers know 



* sLccessrcL uriaMins 


Doctor voa HoIIeboo Kods out the cause (a cloreu tooKuc i ot Cianborae'a 
lallure ot speech, —A'MdtraJjtuk (Uerlia;. 

through the despatches we have published, of having, in the 
Presidential election of igoo, worked for the Democratic candi¬ 
date, Mr. Bryan, in the hope that Mr. Bryan, once elected, would 
grant Germany the coaling-station she wants in the Carribean 
.... What truth is there in all this? The German embassy in 
Washington officially denies the accusations brought against 
Baron von Holleben, who has never betrayed the obligations of 
bis mission by interfering in any u*ay in the internal affairs of 
the United States. Anyhow, if the American Government really 
bad irrefutable proofs of the German Ambassador's guilt, it 
tvould only have to notify Berlin that Baron von Holleben's re¬ 
call was desired." 

This step would have avoided all talk, according to this paper, 
which sees in the aifoir English intrigue and jealousy, or, at any 
rate, thinks "that is possible," It concludes; 

"William II. has made too many advances to Mr. Roosevelt to 
hesitate now to sacrifice his ambassador if the latter's presence 
at Wa.shington displeases the United States Government. The 
Emperor means to gain the friendship of the Americans, cost 
what it may, and ho will systematically remove all obstacles in 
his path. We shall see by the attitude of the United States in 
this alfair whether or not it accepts the charges made against the 
German Ambassador, and whether the campaign conducted 
against the latter has in any way affected the good impression 
left by Prince Henry's trip." 

The subject is one which very much interests the Frantfurttr 
Zeitung. This paper recalls an article tbiit appeared id the 
Schwabisc/te Tagjuaebt, the^Social-Democratic organ of Wiirt- 
emburg, under the “significant" title; "Behind Ihe Scenes in 
German Diplomacy: A Companion Piece to the Ems Despatch." 
This article was published August 4. 1900, and was written by 
E. Witte, "formerly press attach^ at the German Embassy in 
Washington." Mr. Witte's article ran as follows: 

"This bitterness (against England] attained such proportions 
that on April i, 18^, Count von Biilow sent a cipher cablegram 
to tbe Ambassador which bo requested b« made public in the 


5<)!> 

American press. . . . Sunday came and with it the Sunday pa¬ 
lters, but not one (tf them contained Count von HUlow's de¬ 
spatch, not one heralded the great sensation of the threatened 
severance of diplomatic relations between the German empire 
and Great Britain. Not a sign of life c.-ime meanwhile from .Mr. 
Ilfidicke (of the Associated Press], The same thing over again 
on Monday, until at la.st, late on Tuesday afternoon, 1 received 
a brief telegram from him saying that a carrying out of the 
arrangement was unnecessary, as Lird Salisbury had meanwhile 
acceded to the German demands. With this announcement in 
my hand, I hastened to tbe Ambassador, who made a very queer 
grimace when he read it. but when comi>osed was pleased that 
tbe Billow companion piece to tbe Ems despatch bad not been 
made public." 

"Whether this presentation corrcs]K>nds to the facts, we can 
not determine," says the I-'rankfurter Zeitung. adding; 

".Significant as to Herr Witte's place in the German Embassy 
at Washington is bis remark that be accepted from necessity and 
not from inclination the offer of Dr. von Holleben (who l^fore 
his transfer to Washington was envoy in Stuttgart) to become 
officially connected with the Embassy." 

The German papers manifest a suspicion of England in their 
comments, the Hamburger Saehriehttn observing; 

“It is apparent that no thoughtful man in the United States 
has any wish to make himself a laughing-stock by taking such 
hair-raising blood and thunder seriously. Tbe matter became 
serious only through the efforts of American correspondents of 
English papers on their return to Europe, If it was supposed 
that tbe silly business wonld be viewed more seriously in ^rlin 
than in America, a great mistake was made. The attempt at 
blackmail was serenely left to the American criminal law. To 
the English press, naturally, a tale of scandal involving the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador was very welcome just now. 'I'hey have noted 
with sinister eyes that England has no monopoly of tbe friend¬ 
ship of the'American cousins,' that America has rather grown 
suspicious of England." 

English papers show a tendency to consider the incident only 
in connection with Prince Henry’s visit. Says Tk* Pilot (Lon¬ 
don) : 

"If the German Ambassador has really been trying to work 
tbe press, which seems incredible, tbe effect of the visit «vill be 
almost destroyed ."—Transiations made for The Liieharv 
Digest. 


THE “FUSS” OVER MISS ROOSEVELT. 

M ISS ALICE ROOSEVELT is the subject of some odd com¬ 
ment in European newspapers, her name being associated 
with the Constitution of the United States, republican institu¬ 
tions, tbe wrongs of Ireland, and the Boer war. Tbe Daily i<etvs 
(London) says; 

"English people will sympathize deeply with Miss Roosevelt 
in her disappointment at the decision of the American President 
not to permit her to attend the coronation of King Edward a:id 
Queen Alexandra. The disappointment will be felt on both 
sides, for many in this country would bo pleased to see and make 
tbe acquaintance of a young lady who is distingnisbed, not only 
by her position at Washington as the President's daughter, but 
by her own beauty and amiability. Apparently the reason why 
Miss Roosevelt's father will not permit her to come over is that 
there was a not unnatnral intention to make, in common par¬ 
lance, too great a fuss over her. The German Emperor and Em¬ 
press were to take the opportunity of her stay in London to invite 
her to Berlin, and no doubt wherever she went she wottld be 
warmly welcomed and publicly f^ted. This would seem to be 
not in accordance with the simplicity which marks American re- 
piiblicanism, and, if permitted, it might excite some unfriendly 
remark in circles In America which the President would desire 
to conciliate. French republicanism is of a more flamboyant 
type, and it is pointed out that if Mr. Roosevelt imitated the 
methods of the late M. Felix Faure, his chance of reelectioii — 
the Presidency would be gone. None the less do wc share the 
mutual disappointment that wc arc not to see Miss Roosevelt. 
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Hiid is not to hsivo the pleasure of mnknig tlie acquaintance 
of the English people and seeing the Kiug of England cron'ucd," 

Tile following particulars arc supplied by The Weekly Seote- 
nutu (Edinburgh) : 

"The decision that she should not attend was arrived at. it is 
understood, for reasons of etiquette which tended to complicate 
the situation. American journals now to hand, however, throw 
a somewhat different light on the matter. Mis.s Koosevelt w.as 
'crazy lo go,' says one newN)M«pcr. Wliut young girl of eighteen 
wouldn't be? President Kooscvelthad doubts; but Mrs. Kikisc- 
velt filially prevailed, and it was promised that Mi.ss Alice should 
go to the coronation. As Etxiii as this fact became known in 
Kiiglaud, it w.as aiinoiiiiccd that .Miss Roosevelt would be re* 
veived with the honors due to the oldest daughter of nil emperor. 
Then the trouble began." 

A remarkable editorial utterance on the .subject is tli.at of the 
Paris 7Vi«/r. A few weeks .ago it made re]>cntcd mention of 
Mr. Roosevelt's paternal pride in Emperor William's treatment 
of Mi.ss R>xi.sevelt as a "princess of the bliKid," showing liis Maj¬ 
esty's "tact." The same paper now oWrves : 

"Washington will forget the slight annoyances occasioned by 
n certain want of tact on the part of William II., his atfectutiun 
of treating Miss Rwisevelt as n jirincess of the blood and of iiii- 
plicating ill state affairs iind in official telegrams the name of 
tlii.s charming young person whom the Coiistitiitiotiof the I’liitcd 
States does not know, niid whom her father would willingly have 
put less to the front ."—Translations utiute 'Tir* TitK Litekakv 
Dicr.sr. 


JOHN DILLON'S STRONG LANGUAGE. 

E NGI.ISII newsitapers seem at a loss for words in character¬ 
izing the epithet applied to Joseph Chamberlain hy )»hn 
Dillon under circumstances thus .set forth in a I-ondon Tunes 
editori.al; 

"Mr. Chamberlain in the course of his argument had occasion 
to dwell a little on tlio fact that some tliree or four thunsand 
Uuersare fighting on our side, 
and that General Viloiiel 
called upon the others to 
abandon n hopeless struggle. 
Mr, Dillon Interjected the re¬ 
mark, * but lie is a "tmitor."* 
to which the Colonial .Secre¬ 
tary replied tliat Mr. Dillon 
is no doubt a good judge of 
traitors. Of cour.se he ap¬ 
pealed to the Speaker, who 
told him that bo began it, 
and that if he would abstain 
from interruption ho would 
not be subjected to retort.s. 
Whervn[»ni Mr. Dillon culled 
Mr. Clianibcrlnin'a damned 
liar.' mid refused to withdraw 
the expression. ... Mr. Dil¬ 
lon, too, is by way of Iieittg n 
moderate and eoiistitutioii.'tl 
Nationalist, being credited 
with deprecating the recent 
seaiidalous conduct of Mr. 
Swift MacXeill. If this be the conduct of the inuderate. whnt 
arc we to ex[>eet from the more violent and irresponsible mem¬ 
bers of the Irish party?" 

T'/tr N/iim/iirtl'(London) is unreserved in its condemnation: 
".Mr, Dillon's defiance of the Mouse of Commons and disoI>c- 
dience to the S]ieaker are the culnnnalion of n scries of Nation¬ 
alist demoiistrations. of which they were not in reality the worst 
oxani]itc. 'I'o give the lie direct, and in the language of the gut¬ 
ter, to a minister is less intolerab'.e and provocative iliait to cheer 
the defeat of a British force and ttie capture of one of our gener¬ 
als. Thu li'isli explosion of delight which greeted the announcc- 


meut of the Twccbosch disaster will not soon |>ass from the mem¬ 
ory of the House of Commons. We can not affect to regret it. 
It showed what manner of men these Nntioualist representatives 
are, and wliat is the character of their real ends and aims." 

A view which, as coming from England, hns at least the merit 
of uaconipromisingorigiuality. is thus expressed by the advanced 
Ratlical KeynoMs's .\ewsfiaper (London); 

"To call the Birmingham—or. rather, the Camberwell—lenc- 

g.nde 'a d-liar,' as Mr. Dillon did in the House of Commons 

on Thursday night, may have been tinpartiamentary. but prob- 
nbly the majority of our people wilt agree that it was a thor¬ 
oughly necur.'ite description of the viilgavcst politician in Parlia¬ 
ment. He accused Mr, Dillon of beiiigaDauthorityon'tre.ich- 
cry’—he whose whole life has been a constant betrayal of his 
jioUtical allies. Cliamberlain's entire career lias been n lie, as 
iiny one may ascertain for Innibelf by rending his past sjieeches 
and contrasting them with bis present profes.sions. Lord Salis- 
Imry called tiim Jack Cade—an epitliut which charged very much 
more serious ollenses than mere lying. Chamberlain has the 
sati-sfaction of knowing that be is the most loathed man in this 
coniitry, of which lie i.s the greatest enemy, his unscrupulous 
conceit linviiig brought it almost to tlio verge of ruin." 

Irish papers devote much comment to the episotle. The Daily 
Express (Dublin) says "the attitude of the Irish Nationalist 
members is intelligible cnougii, since It is their deliberate pur¬ 
pose to degrade tlio House of Commons." The Irish Times 
(Dultbn) thinks too much imi>artaiicc should not be attached to 
Mr. Dillon's act in Kiiginiid. The Freeman's Journal (Dub¬ 
lin) says decent men will condemn Chamberlnin, not Dilhiti. 
The Evening Telegraph (Dublin) says that Dillon wns "guilty 
of n slight exnggerntion” in replying to Chamberlain; “He 
c.alled bim a damned liar, hut the damnation is only coming. It 
is ill sight, ami as to Mr. Cliaiiiliertain being a liar, that goes 
without saying." 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

OR some little lime the question has been "discreetly 
mooted " in certain European capitals" whether tlio United 
States are well advised in extending the Monroo Doctrine to 
South America," according to theViennn correspondent of the 
London Times. Whereupon The St. James’s Gazette (London) 
observes; 

“Whether wise or unwise, ive do not imagine that Americans 
are likely to tolerate for a moment the treatment of this matter 
ns an open question. It wit] require n good deal more than a 
visit of civility from an aininble German Prince before the 
United Stiilcs will let William II. lay bands on Brazil without 
sacrificing the bones of a good many Pomcrautaii grenadiers." 

The ciHnment of The Spetlalor (London) connects the subject 
with German world-iKdicy 

“Wc have repeatedly pointed out that this policy mnst in the 
nature of things include a wi.sh for territory in South America 
whither llic surplus (lopulation of the empire can betake itself 
without losing its nntionality. We note, therefore, with some 
interest that friction hns begun between the numerous German 
settlers in Rio Gramle do Sul and the Government of Brazil. 
Tlmt Govcnmient. it is stated, is raisingafler many years a ques¬ 
tion of tlie settlers' titles, and comi>e]Iiagtbcra to repurchase tlieir 
lands, not nt their original price, but at tlieir value after their 
own improvcnieuis have been counted in. As this disposition is 
not shown towarti the Italian settlers, it is possible that priestly 
induence is at work; but the Gerinans will undoubtedly apiical 
to Berlin, which can protect them fully If only Wnshington per¬ 
mits. Washiiigtuu will not iH-rmil; but she does not even pre¬ 
tend to interfere in the internal qnnrrcl. and it has just Iwcn 
noleil in the German )>arliament that emigrants ought to go to 
Brazil rather than to North America, where they are lost. When 
there arc enough of them nn insurrection would not contrnvcno 
the Monroe Doctrine." 

Witli reference lo the claims of the German settlers in Brazil, 
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tbc Kdlnisthe Ztitung publUbes *» elaborate article, thus sum' 
niing up; 

“The colonists may bo referred to the Hraxiliaii courts. . . . 
But the only appeal ope)] is to the courts of third instance, the 
tribunal being in Kio Janeiro. But such a legal procedure re¬ 
quires nut only much time but a great deal more niuiiey than the 
colonists can afford. No. aid and protection can be given them 
only by a stronger Power. ... 'If only we were Italians we 
should be free from such oppression.* is the universnl sigh of our 
countrymen there. Uur tiovernment has every motive to give 
them the same protection that the emigrants of smaller Powers 
receive. 1 f our colonists, as a result of the general naturaliza¬ 
tion law of i8qo have lost the right of German citiienshi]i. the 
German empire has iierertlieless ample means to obtain redress 
for such violation of its rights."—/V-jiarAi/Airt ttiaiff f%>r The 
Litekakv Diokst, 

JAPAN ON THE ANCLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

T he Japanese press, native and nun-native, comments in an 
almost unanimously euthusiastic chorus tiiion the treaty of 
offense and defense between Great Britain aud Japan. Tbc sub¬ 
ject is apparently inexhaustible. Most noticeable is Japanese 
pride in such recognition of Japau by a great civilized Power. 
The Mainitki (Osaka) says: 

“The contracting Powers arc Great Britain and Japan on pa¬ 
per. but there is also the unoffieial American support of the alli¬ 
ance. It is an alliance of the three Powers which hold the bal¬ 
ance of power in the Far East, in commerce, in navigation, and 
in naval and military strength. Tbc three Powers in comhin.v 
tion can defy the world, and we do not hesitate to assert thnt 
their alliance is sufficient to guaranty the peace of the world. 
The mist of uncertainty which has hung over the Far East since 
the Cbinn-Japan war has been dispersed by the alliance. Dreams 
of dismemberment, schemes of territorial aggrandizement and 
the other policies of some Powers have been blown away from 
the Asiatic continent. 'I'ho alliance in truth protects the lives 
and the safety of one-third of the population of the world. The 
condition of affairs in China nnd Korea which has hitherto been 
disastrous will become a paradise. All who hope for tlie peace 
of the world should hail the alliance, securing, as it does, the 
happiness of mankind. The alliance is one of the great sue- 
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cesses of the world. The two Powers in the East and the West 
have clasped hands, have cleared a great problem, and have 
thrown their sash of ]>rotection over China and Korea. They 
have succeeiled where the greatness of Rome and Genghis Khan 
failed." 

The Jiji is of opinion that the |K-ace o( the Far East has been 
m.-idc enduring, and adds: 

“We welcome the alliance as japnnese subjects: but also be¬ 
cause it assists the progress and peace of the world. Great Brit¬ 
ain docs not often enter into such agieeineilts, but she has now 
contracted one with Japan. It may be said that general political 
conditions led her to take this determined step, but it may also 
bo said that .she littil ui>preciated the worth of Jnpiin," 

The pu]>er concludes by cautioning the Japanese people that 
their responsibilities have been made heavier by the alliance, 
nnd they are advised to go forward maintaining their dignity nnd 
their position. 

It would bo possible to quote echo after echo of these views. 
Still there is dissent here and there, as may be seen in tbc fol¬ 
lowing from the Xtroku (Tokyo): 

" The Anglo-Japancsc Alliance stipulates that on a iliird country 
declaring w.-ir against one of the Coiltracting Powers the ally is 
not to assist it* colleague. Hence a third country which is supe¬ 
rior in strength may be led or tempted )o declare war against one 
of the contracting Power*. As a result of the alliiinee British 
iilleiests in China will be perfectly protected and Jajianc.sc inter¬ 
ests in China and Korea will be constantly endaiigereil. 'riiis is 
the great fault of the alliance. Another fault is that the sphere 
of inrlueiiceof Great Britain and Japan in China is not distinctly 
stated in the alliance." 

The journal in conclusion warns the ]iulilic that the alliance 
will lead to a new covenant between Great Britain. Japan, and 
Russia in after years. 

The non-native Japanese press expresses various opinion.*, de¬ 
pending usually upon the national affiliation of the particular 
paper making the comment. Tkf Japitn Tiuus, which oecuptc* 
a place of its own in that it is under Japanese control, says; 

“An alliance with one of the foremost nations of the world, if 
not the foremo.*t! The very idea can not help arousing in us a 
feeling of the gravest res|>onsibility, especially because the ob¬ 
ject of that great alliance is purely and absolutely peaceful, and 
especially also .as the news has been sprung upon ns with such 
startling suddenness. Wc do nut menu to minimize the sense of 
uiimixed satisfaction with which we hail the announcement of the 
alliance just concluded. We would have In-en untrue to our¬ 
selves if we were to feel otherwise, fur the alliance constitutes a 
fact unique in the long annals of the country and is concluded 
with a Power which has always shown itself disiiicliuetl to enter 
into written etigugcnients with any foreign nation. This alli- 
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•lice, furthermore, will henceforth form « powerful fnctor in 
shaping the course of events in the extreme ^st aud will there¬ 
fore insure peace on this side of the world, while it lasts. And 
wo desire nothing so mnch as peace in this quarter, for our de¬ 
sire as a nation is now, as it has always lieen, the progress of the 
country on commercial and industrial lines. On the other hand 
the alliance marks a new epoch, a new departnre, in our national 
policy which has hitherto been one of isolation and independent 

At this point it behooves us to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Kobe Utrahl (Kobe), from whose columns we have 
“lifted ' the Japanese comments here quoted, An elaborate edi¬ 
torial on "Japanese Opinion on the Alliance " appears in the Kobe 
CkronitU, a British daily, from which we quote: 

"The anticipation expressed by the Premier In announcing the 
conclusion of the convention, that it will not raise any bad feel< 
ing among the other Powers, is echoed by the Sichi SUhi 
bun. The peculiarity of this alliance, that it is not a secret one, 
is suflicient, our contemimrary thinks, to disarm opposition, while 
the fact that its object is for the maintenance of peace in the Ori¬ 
ent should delight all the other Powers. A reference is also made 
by the Sichi-.\ichi to the new policy inaugurated by Great Brit¬ 
ain in forming the alliance. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
Japanese press should compare the Anglo-German agreement, 
signed the year before last, with the present convention. As the 
AifiPon points out, however, the Anglo-German agreement was 
merely a temporary arrangement, and was in no res|)ect a defen¬ 
sive alliance such as the Anglo-Japanese convention formulates. 
. . . With the exception of the Airotu, the papers receive the 
convention with lively expressions of satisfaction. Probably 
political reasons account for the silence on this subject of the 
papers associated with the Constitutionid Association, snch as 
the Cbu0 and the Jtinmin," 

The delight of the Japanese native press generally is not en¬ 
tirely sympathized with by the Kobe iUrald, which remarks; 

“It will be noted that the language of some of the Japanese 
newspapers is quite extravagantly enthusiastic. In their exuber¬ 
ance some of them are In danger of magnifying the scope of the 
new alliance. Their jubilation is understandable, but it is well 
if other of the influential Japanese papers take more moderate 
views. The Far East situation is not yet clear of the wood, altho 
it may be permissible to hope that the alliance will show the 


SUPPRESSING STUDENTS IN RUSSIA. 

S TUDENT uprisings in Moscow and Sl Petersburg. Poltava 
and KieS, their chronic suppression by the Russian author¬ 
ities, and the grave portents in all these things are agitating the 
European press outside the Czar's dominions. Tht Jimtt (Lon¬ 
don) prefaces its long editorial on the snbject thus: 

“There is no country in the world with any pretence to civili- 
zatlon where the authorities exercise a censorship over the press 
comparable to that which is exercised in Russia. The suppres¬ 
sion, not merely of opinions, but of statements of fact distasteful 
to the Government, is regarded in the official world as amongst 
the chief bulwarks of the autocracy. Etlucation, and the natural 
and wholesome aspirations which education brings, arc neces¬ 
sarily spreading year by year amongst the subjects of the Czar, 
but the cherished tradition that discussion is dangerous to the 
state still directs the action of those responsible for the domestic 
peace of the empire. They have applied it with rather more than 
the usual severity since the beginning of the pre-sent year." 

The outbreaks of last month in St. Petersburg are thus charac¬ 
terized : 

"Such Importance as the disturbance at St. Petersburg has 
consists in the facts that it is not an isolated disturbance aud 
that it is not limited to the intellectual proletariat only. Out¬ 
breaks organized in the same way, but attended by much more 
formidable riots, have taken place at Moscow, KlefI, KharkofI, 
and Odessa within the last few months, and all of these out¬ 


breaks have been marked by a common feature. In all of them 
the workmen have joined the students. It is this cooiieralion of 
the proletariat of labor with the proletariat of the universities 
which is the most remarkable and not the least disquieting symp¬ 
tom in this movement. It is a uew symptom, and. as it seems 
to be due to permanent changes in Russian society which are 
themselves in progress, it does nut appear likely to diminish. 
Prominent amongst those changes is the extension of elementary 
education and the growth of a class of factory operatives." 

Those who participate in these movements no longer desire to 
conceal their true nature, announces the Social-Democratic Vor- 
wdrU (Berlin): 

"They proclaim openly their forcible resistance of the Govern¬ 
ment's brutal Cossack proceedings, which they will no longer 
endure empty-handed. The Russian intellectual proletariat and 
the Russian toilers see no other solution than that of arms. . . . 
The Government has uncommonly advanced the revolutionary 
cause during the past three years. By slow degrees the Govern¬ 
ment's imbecility is being made as plain as day. It has scarcely 
a single way of escape left. The swelling flood rises over itis 

Conservative German papers ridicnle this view of the situa¬ 
tion. The Hamburger Aachrichten says any idea of revolntion 
is absurd: 

*' We believe no true Russian will hear of any abolition of the 
Czar's absolutism. He feels satisfied with the prevailing order 
of things. Any attempt on the part of Nihilist students or of 
revolutionists of foreign birth or training to bestow the blessings 
of parliamentary government upon Russia would be resisted by 
the Russian people." 

The still more conseravtive Kret. * Zeitung (Berlin) draws a 
vivid picture of the diroconscquencesof any change in the Czar's 
absolutism; 

"Great as are the evils of the present system, evils a hundred¬ 
fold worse would follow if the parliamentary system made its 
entry into Russia. Jewish and Russian ‘intelligence ’ in combi¬ 
nation would call down chaos in the shewtest possible time and 
hopelessly ruin the empire. No one who has even a half knowl¬ 
edge of Russian conditions can doubt this for a moment Here 
if anywhere applies the proverb: They will be as they are or 
they will not be at alL" 

The Russian press is undergoing a system of suppression or 
penalizing in connection with the disturbances. The Viedomosti 
(Moscow), a semi-official paper, has been "summarily dealt with " 
for rejiortinga student demonstration.—7>(iNx/ii//bar madeJer 
Tiix Liiksaky Digest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Makixo Gexman Soldieks Eat GaAss.-Dcnsnciatlan of Gennso mili¬ 
tary methods is voiced by i'ornufr// iberlio) beranse training officers com¬ 
pel raernits to go down on their hands and knees and eat giasa tike cattie. 
This practise Is istended to punish the refractory. The i'ouk/U Zetlmnc 
reports a esse in which a reernit was so hurt that he committed snicide. 
The subject has been brongbt np in the KeKhstag, in connection with tike 
instances of miiitary punishment, and is attracting notice to the German 

A CilixESR i*Al-r.n OK CHIXESE ExcLfSiON.—That influentul Chinese 
newspaper, .Sins 1 ‘m>, baa given expresainn editorially to its views of onr 
Chinese exclusion law. The CekrtialEmfirt (SbanRhal) has translated tbia 
Chinese opinion ns follows i ‘In the twelfth year of the present reign, 
Chang Yin Huan aimed the convention forbidding Chinese entering the 
United States. From that day |o this, our Cbineso residing in the United 
States have been repressed and oppressed on every side. Chinese pas¬ 
sengers are not allnwed to land at all In San Francisco. Tbev are carefnily 
watched night and day lest any ahonld escape Inio the United Sutes. 
Thetr names are checked nif twice a day. Withont distinction of good or 
bad, nnr countrymen are all treated like criminals nntll they leave for 
South America. In the twenty-first yesr of Kuang-Hsn, a new law com. 
polled all male and female alike to go ashore on a small iatand, strip, and 
bathe in n big tank. After that a foreign doctor examined them one by 
one tn see if they had any venei sal disease. Then they were all driven into 
a wooden abed to await the arrival of the Sontb American steamer. Snch 

respecuble people of the United States du not approve of these anti-Chinese 
laws, only the wnrking-classea are strong.‘lod are urging Congreaa to re¬ 
enact the cxclnston laws." 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A DILUTED DOLLY DIALOG. 

KnuaHTV Kan. Br John Luther lA.nc. t'liuli. {Sxt Inch**, 4it pp. 

Price, ti.so. The t'encurj' Cumpnnr. New Vmk. 

''HIS brtok l« line lonjf eimverxiiitiin. or rather series of eonversa- 
tliiiis. between Its vurtous ehanicters The cimversatiim* are 
built after tile manner of the Holly fiialnes. In fact, had one of 
these Ulk* between Dolly and Mr. Carter been draKRed out to book 
lenictb, and the wit that was condensed into a few pages scattered 
through a biaik, it would not be unlike *' Naughty Nan." 

The eharacters in the book are few—the her.), bis aunt. Naughty Non, 
the bank president. Nan's Poor Things, as she named her raft of ad¬ 
mirers, and the various people In 
Little Italy, where Nan escapes occa- 
sionaliy for a breath of fresh garlle. 

The book starts gaily enough. Nan's 
aunt calls on the hero to •* save " Non. 
who is flirting outrageously with the 
Poor Things. The hero, who tells 
the story in the first person, Is deemed 
a very staid and safe person with 
whom Nan could not possibly fall In 
love. That Mr. Long's story might 
not be without a plot. Nan was in in¬ 
fancy engaged to an Knglish divine. 

Cawdor by name. Of course Nan 
and the hero had been in love a long 
time and only Cawdor had kept them 
apart. This situation Nan left in 
charge of her cousin, the hero, and. 
engaged to another man. gives an 
opportunity for any amount of Dolly 
fiialoging. So for ehapter after chap¬ 
ter the hero and Nan talk at cross purposes, and flirt at cro.ss purposes. 

Nan. tired of so mucli talk, no doubt, rewdves to act. Cawdor has 
become for her an Impsissibility. so Instead of throwing him over and 
bringing Mr. Long's book to an untimely end by w simple a proceed- 
Ing. she resolves to elope with an Italian count, but elope in such a way 
thot the hero may follow her and again save her. Cawdor would, of 
course, want no more of her after such an escapade, and she could 
marry her cousin in peace. Cp to this time the book is gay and harm, 
less enough. But Mr. l-ong inconsisienily changes his key, and causes 
a railwoy accident in which the hero Is severely injured. Nan, of 
course, visit* him regularly in the hospital, and when the bandages are 
taken from bis face he fancies himself repulsive to her. He goes away 
and wanders through Europe for two years, never seeing his face be¬ 
cause of a promise ho has mode Nan not to took at himself In the gloss. 
Of course it all ends well, except so far a* the art of the story is con- 
cemed. The book, which might have been a merry extravaganxo, ends 
os a foree with the laugh on the author. The biaik Is artificial from 
beginning to end. but the artificiality is dainty and inoffensive, and to 
intrude railway accidents, scarred faces, and heart-breaks into such a 
setting was to sacrifice whatever merit the b<s)k has. 



A STUDY IN SOULS. 

'WISIOS*. Bv Mile* .tmber. Cloth, sV X I inclics, j<S pp. Price, fii.s*. 
Charles Scrltiuer'* Sons, New York. 

T HER E is a new color in this book, l»ut it is partly due to the author's 
technic and partly to the impersonal attitude of " Miles Amber" 
toward her psychological spinning. One is Impressed by it somewhat 
an the suggestion of •' reserve force" in an actor arouses the spectator's 
expectancy. At the very end, when the patient reader sees his hope 
frustrated, the author rather confesses to the weakness which the reader 
has become convinced of. and also reveals sex by three or four quite 
personal paragraphs of self-exposure. They may be quoted entire : 

•' -And now that you have been told of them, tell me : Did Esther and 
Rliuda live only because the shadowy Oeorgina died ? Or have souls no 
auecstry. and is heredity of the body only I 

“And tell me. too, if character be Indeed predestination, will nothing 
Iw deducted from the debit side when the stem angel sends in hisac- 

*• You have no answer for me. even von, who feet the irony of thin»; 
who have the ultimate, the crowning'sense of pity ; yon. to whom has 
been vnuebsafed the rare, tlie supreme revelation'of rastness. 

“ And I, too, have accepted the silence, and I waiL" 

After which specimen of the author’s subjective mood, and the style 
it precipitates, one may be grateful for the gray, negative atmosphere 
that enshrouds the narration. There i*no lesson taught by " Wistons," 
and the character-drawing is a labored rather than spontaneous expo¬ 
sition of biiarre creatures. The "story" interest is almost null, and 


even the tragedy of It Ls brought out with the Impassjvenes* of a master 
surgeon, but without hU mem. 

Wlsiuns is an estate of rural simplicity whose masters are bucolic- 
('■eorge, the heir of the WiH.lvenhursis, after a university course at 
Oxford (the first in the family), falls m love with a lusciously beautiful 
gypsy and marries her. A more discordant note could hardly have 
bwn sounded in the Doric rhythm of Wistons. She bears him two girls. 
Ksther and Rhiala. The child-life of this pair is interesting, with the 
tang of their Kuinany blood and the edneatiun and guidance they re¬ 
ceived from Betty Hurst, a distant connection adopted by Oeorge's 
mother, who had been his nurse as she is tus children's. Bella, the 
gypsy mother, iolls around in the background, like a taiy Irish setter, 
all through the story, an unconvincing " studio affect." 

A young man. Robin Valdwya, as “freaky" as the other characters, 
walks across to “ Wistons" one day. secs Esther in the woods, and even 
at sight Ilf him the girl said " Yc*. yes. oh yes." The next day he asks 
herto marry him. He is "going lowritc'’a novel. Usually, nothing 
is to be feared in the shape of a novel from those who arc "going to 
write " one. The “ going*' takes up all the capacity for doing. 

Robin turns out M>flsh and flirts with other women. Esther comes 
back tu Wistons, and there, soon after, Rhoda. who ha.s been extrava- 
gating in London on her own account, alto appears hiinging a rosy in¬ 
fant which slie has acquired in the Metropolis. She has no desire to 
marry the infant's father, and in a fit of jealousy, and at her coldness, 
when be comes after her, he stubs her and she dies. Esther is called to 
London the same day by Robin's mishap in trying tu rescue a baby from 
a fire “because he thought Esther would like it." 

This is “ Wistons" I It Is only fair to add that it is more interesting as 
set forth by Miles .Amber than in a brutal analysis. Rut a* you feel a 
trifle “ pul upiin" when you get to the end, uiid, despite the tragic epi¬ 
sodes, realize tlmt nothing luix happened, the result is much the same. 
The mystery of life, its irony, its malevolent conjunctions, souls with 
rcceniric lentalivenens and fierce cravings Ihiil are frustrated—all this 
i* no Dew thing, and a work of fiction that coldly and unsympathetically 
illustrates them with no strong thread that binds them, and no climax, 
docs not seem to have achieved the highest result in the field of fletion. 


THE STARRING OF THE HEROINE. 


'■J'HERE have been recently published a number of books wherein 
X the authors have starred the heroines. Not only was the hero¬ 
ine the central figure, but she was allowed off the scene for 
hardly a moment. All the episodvsand all the minor characters merely 
served in these various novels either to round out the drama of the 
heroine’s life or to throw light on her character It is rather amusing 
toepntravt these hcioincs, for, by chance, four of them happen to rep- 
resent four differing schools of litera¬ 
ture, mod all of them enter more or 
less into feminine psychology. Miss 
Johnston’s “ Audrey,'' the seven¬ 
teenth-century wood nymph, lives 
through her various adventures with 
the grace and spirit that belong to 
a properly brongbt-up heroine of the 
historical school. The gay and arti. 
ficial talk of Mr Long's Naughty Nan 
fills the pogea of bis book. Lady 
Wolderhurst. of Mrs, Burnett's crea. 
tioo, Isa very perfect example of the 
art of a finl.shed story-teller. Finally 
Shalisba, the heroine of Mrs. Dude- 
ney's new book, “Spindleand Flow," 
is the latter-day heroine. 

It must be confessed that Shalisha 
lovims larger as a personality than any 
of the others. Mrs. Dudeney can not, 
of course, compare to Mrs. Burnett 
.r Mrs. 



It has all the tricks of her triule at her finger-tips. But there are 
an earnestness and a depth to Mrs. Dudeiiey's work that one rarely 
find*. " bpindie and Plow '* is the sort of story where nothing very 
mueh happens and where the heroine is so much of n personality that 
she Is quite above being a personage- Mrs. Burnett's biH>k is litera¬ 
ture showing a very aiiructivc- picture of a real person. "Audrey" 
is a romantic infuriualliy who skilfully is made to seem probable. But 
in Mrs. Dudenvy's book, literature is done away with and we arc face 
to face with a real woman. Mrs, Dudeney, to be sure, has a text, for 
she has not yet learned to do without one. But it Is the wholesome 
one that It is not well for men or women to live alone ; that the toil is 
good, and wealth doesn't matter. Shalisha triumphs above every text, 
robust and feminine, a noble picture. One feels oneself out of doors 
away from the conventional world of books In reading about her. 

Mrs. Dudeney has made too many of her minor characters too per- 
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sistentlf unplrassot. She has not drawn thrtn impartially : one (eel« 
that they had no chance, for Mrs. Dudcncy bore them a grtidire from 
the first. In this book the author has gotten away from the morbid¬ 
ness that characterized her previous work, and has ceruinly drawn a 
more convincing picture of a woman than that presented by any other 
of the recent aulhun who have written btaiks around the c^racters of 


STILL ANOTHER DISCUSSION OF MORAL LAW. 

The Moral l.aw ; nr. Th* Theory and Priirlise of Duly. Hy Rdwnrd John 
A Wagnal’u Company, New York. 

T here is always a place for another laiok of ethics. Tn this one 
before us there is considerable that is new. anil a genernj improve¬ 
ment ot theories that arc not new- Dr. Ilamilumis sufliciently 
independent in his methods to be sure in advance of producing his own 
results and of speaking from a well-considcrcd individual standpoint. 
In this volume, both the vocabulary which thcauthorvery happily emn- 
luaads and the order of treatment 
are on Uie whole original. The bisik 
seems to have issued partly from the 
nuthor's cntical dissatisfaction with 
many of the existing treatment.s, and 
accordingly he passes in review the 
chief theories of ethical philnsophy. 
pointing out both their defects and 
the residue of usable truth in them. 

His own theory is inductively devel¬ 
oped from an analysis of the ethical 
consciousness, after a quite exten¬ 
sive survey of the principal moral 
categories, such as I'leasure, the 
<;<Mid, etc. Hroin the analysis and 
generalization of the moral juUg* 
ments of mankind the attempt is 
made to obtain the final ethical prin¬ 
ciples to which the ascertained facts 
of mural conduct may be referred. 

Following this intention, Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton comes to the test point of. his theory in his analysis of the Moral 
Law. The ethical obligation of man is not las with Dr. Ladd in his 
recent volume) carried back directly to man's personal relation with au 
external Will. But Dr. Hamilton makes moral law a more concrete- 
fact than it has commonly seemed by means of a somewhat original 
deliiililon. In bis view, a definitive and fundamental element in law 
is teleological,—that is. the end In view Is a relation essential In law. 
Accordingly the Moral Law is the bond to seek an ap|>rehendcd goal, 
the path to the final ethical end. This goal Is Uie absolute Doud, or 
the generic Right. The author would say that this is a final conec-p. 
tion, not subject to any higher reference, in thus seeming to differ 
from those wbo derive tile idea of Right and I ><miiI from the personal 

This is a work that will serve to suggest the radical need of improve¬ 
ment in our treatment of ethical problems, and whether one agrees or 
not with the author's views, will stimulate the student to a closer criti¬ 
cism of the current treatises, while provoking interest in the problems 
suggested. 


AN EXTRAVAGANT PACE. 

Mv l.snv PROr.v I’.fOs lo Trm-.\. Uy Fiano* Aymar Matthews. (Tolb. 
JS » s inches, yja pp. The llowen Merr.ll l^nmpany, Indianapolis. 

I ’lllS recklessly devised outing of Lady Fcggy Hurgoync is a 
tabasco meringue. The author having set out with the buoyant 
resolve that probability sh.-iil not count a rap. and feeling that 
*• the play's the thing." leads the twin-sistcr nf Kenastun of Kenaston 
a swift dance. She is a country lass, who has been bred in a hoyden 
way that makes her strong, expert with sword, and a gi«>d horse, 
woman ; but she is all woman and very much in love with Sir I'ercy de 
Bubun. In a miff, she packs him off and he goes to London to druwu 
his mortification in gaiety with the bucks of the Metropolis. Then 
Peggy and a maid must needs trot U)i there on one of woman's noblest 
mis.snins—redeeming a man from his evil ways. They disguise them- 
selves as old ladies fwlth the aid of veils) and In her brother's room (he 
is ignorant of her coming) Peggy doiwa suit of his. buys a wig, and 
even her own twin-brollier dues not know her. 

She is bowled over by Mr. Beau Brummell's coachman Ijccoiise that 
master-fop is taken with the knot of her Mechlin cravat. Then he 
takes her to his lodgings thinking she is Sir Robin McTart. and there 
she stays during her sojourn in London. She bceumes the toast of the 
town, plays, fights, and is a Ih-m r.i m,i, ki»a for Sir Percy, whom she 
loves even after she thinks he has given his affection to Lady Diana 
Weston. 

In a gay road party. Ludy Piggy, still as Sir Robin, actually ••does" 


Captain Kidd, anil is within an occ of being hanged os high as Haman 
for that worthy himself. Hut even a lady less hampered by the law of 
probabilities than this author would have had Sir Percy come before the 
"drop," which he docs. The amusing part is that he hates Sir Robin 
McTart, whom Peggy is so brilliantly impersonating. 

The story is sprightly, and there is a thin flavor of the London of 
that day, tho we are introduced to no celebrities except Beau Brum- 
mcll, with one passing allusion to Sam Johnson, lu short, if the motto 
for her book has been, " Leave all reason, ye who enter here," and the 
reader can live up to it, then inuy he essay it with a light mind and a 
good heart. For those who relish ililsile-down fiction, here is some¬ 
thing that may entertain them without a feather-weight of strain on 
the mind. 

Literature would lie an easy means of livelihiK>d were lh» class of 
fiction :n great ticmaml. Sprightly action is all. It is a wonder that 
•• Fiction''should lie n term comiirrhcnsive enough to embrace "My 
Lady Peggy flues to Town.” ami '• Kiimola,'' or '• Vanity Fair." With 
a pleasant sense of fitness, the author narrates in the histoncal present, 
ami there is more than this point of resemblance between her style and 
that of the prolific lady who signed herself " The Dnrhess." Cmc thing 
that m.iybcsnid without sin about the b«ik is that it is prettily and 
n|ipropriatc1y gotten up. 

WHAT AMERICA OWES TO PROVIDENCE. 

I'lir. lIlMb nr l.of IN' AHlKIriN Bl.sloKV. A .STCKV OF NstHiNAI. 

I'lll.lTli S IlT Robert Eltis Thcimpsun, S.T.D. Clolh. 4V, x ;‘j inches, 

4>pp. I-rice. I1.S0. riioiiiasV. Crowell A Co.. New York. 

1 ''EW advocates of theism would questlun the pruposiiion wiiieb this 
^ hook seems intended lu develop. The inference, however, is 
largely left to the reader. History is *'providential " or other¬ 
wise quite consonantly with one's original a.ssuinption, and the author's 
theism naturally clominiitcs his material. It isalwaj-s easier, however, 
to predicate Providence on the whole than tn point it out in dcuil. The 
author's manner of selecting and his method of treating his history arc 
such that the reader of this book may be left with the suspicion that he 
only means that w'aatevcr u, is from the " hand of God." When prog¬ 
ress occurs and the course of events seems to be promoted, it is from 
divine reasons 1 but we are liable to more or less skepticism when we 
find an equal or greater providence predicated of the evi) that seems to 
retard progressand shatter the Ideal. On this principle, what course of 
history can not be demonstrated as providential ) 

This convenient method is followed by Dr. Thompson until he reaches 
the ers of "Imperialism," when he seems less willing to trust his 
weight upon it. The application of bis "providential" assumption to 
the recent expansion movements too drastically, seems to him nearly 
blasphemous, and he Uelilieratvly repudiates the assumption, laying 
this part of our history to the "pride" and vulllion of the Ainencan 
people. When, on the other hand, we reflect that no period of our haw 
tory has seemed quite so dearly and divinely "providential" as the 
past few years to great numbers of religious thinkers, the peculair 
peril of this philosophy of history begins to emerge. This apparent 
drawing back of the author from his main method may itself be the 
soundest criticism of the attempt to make a category of things provi¬ 
dential. Perhaps the utmost that any history yields for such a conclu¬ 
sion is a very generalized aspect of the spiritual progress of men and 
nations. To interrogate the special and single event, with tho hope of 
educing u clear article of divinity. Is a task too complicated for the 
average philosopher. If lie succeeds, be usually lundsin the phllosophy 
of the great “ Es-my " : 

— whatever is is right" 

Aside from this fundamental frlilio frintipti of the book we have 
here a nearly remarkable survey of American events, the moral and 
providential significance »f which is pointed out in a way to make our 
national history fascinating to every hopeful mind. One is not obliged 
to accept the author's assumption in order to gain inspiration from the 
book, and he will fihd much of the writing original and acute. Espe¬ 
cially suggestive arc the author's conclusions that our immigrant popu¬ 
lation Is our bulwark of power and safety ; that this is the most tern, 
penile of civilized nations in the matter of alcoholic liquors ; and that 
our damage fees against China forebode a policy that we shall find un¬ 
comfortable In some future applications ot it to ourselves. 

In pointing out the special vocaiiuii of this republic, the author does 
not conjure with the term ifi-Wivrrt.^y; but that eommonlzliig of the suf. 
frage, of edneutinn, nnd more and more of wealth, which be names as 
items of nnr mission, is in fact the movement of our country toward the 
best results of dcmocrocy. 

As to the main theme implied in the title of the book, muck less is 
done with it than seems to be required. The hand of God in history is 
not to be best discerned and discussed by a single comparison with the 
Hebrew commonwealth, but by some clear analysis and synthesis^of 
the dominance and progress of inherently spiritual ideas and standards, 
in their uiiilersioud relations with the progress of man—or in this case 
the progress of the republic. In this treatise the reader will not find 
this work done for him, but he may gather hints from which such a 
spiritual rationale »f our history might be worked out. 
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Wo \i 1 d Yo \i Like to be 
Able to Converse in 
French. German or Spanish ? 


TN these days of National growth and trade-expansion, it isn’t necessar)'to enlarge upon the importance of the study 
of modem languages. The ability to converse in French, German or Spanish even fairly well is now much more 
than an elegant accomplishment; it is a iusittfsi tquifmtnt; it not only opens social doors but enables you to solve 
for yourself foreign business problems. 

The only question is how to learn to speak and understand these languages, quUkly, easily, and with the least 
expense. The old way, involving years of study with little real facility at the end is obsolete. There is a better one. 






Trains the 
Ear, Eye, 
Tongue and 
Memory at 
the Same 
Time 


A Foreign 
Language 
may be 
Mastered 
in Six 
Weeks 



The Larvgxia^ge Phorve Method 

H UNDKEDS of profeuional and businesa men andwomen.tcachersandsindenu will lell you that thii is the way to make the mastery 
of Krench, German or Spanish easy—even delightful. 

We may add ^ way of explanation that the Language Phone Method is the outgrowth and culmination of Dr. Richard S. 
Rosenthal’s Common-Sense System of Practical Linguistry, widely known.and valued wherever English i» spoken. 

Dr. Rosenthal has developed this system to ultimate perfection by means of his series of spedsi Phonographic Master-Records, by 
which the vmce of the living teacher is always in your ear when you care to listen; speaking slowly or fast at your will; bringing out every 
syllable and accent to a nicety; repeating words, phrases and sentences a hundred limes if necessary, until they are photogrs^thed upon 
your memory and become as easy for you as your mother tongue. 


Yoxi learn French. Germacn or Specnish. }ust e-s a. 
Foreigner learns English—by Hea-ring it Spoken 


We recognise the educational, business and lodal value of thla 
admirable Method and have arranged to form a I.anguage4tudy 
Club, whose members receive the equipment flist price >67.jo) for 
^40.00, payable ly.oofordubfee and first payment andf 5.00 monthly 
for seven months, with one lj.oo payment off for cash, making only 
>« >il—X little more than half-price. 

The complete equipment for Krcnch, German or Spanish consisU 
of the ’Phone, special Listening-Device, a full series of 35 Rosenthal 
Master Records and the 10 Rosenthal Text-books, coverings com¬ 
plete course. A single equipment for any language serves for an 
entire family, as the records may be used hundreds of times. 

A reduction is made 10 those owning a graphophone or phono¬ 
graph (the language phone records esn he used on either) and to 
those already having the Rosenthal teat-books. 

Exercises prepared by members may also be sent to lu for exami¬ 
nation and correction (free of charge) by Dr. Koeenihal am) his 
corps of trained linguisis. 

Send in your ap^ication on the form primed at the tight and we 
will forward your equipment at nnce. You may return it prepaid 
and undamaged within three days and your money will herefunded, 
of course. 


_Application Form_ 

JOHN WANAMAKER 

Herewith please find >$.00,* membership fee and first payment. 

Please send me ibecomplele equipment for the.t 

Language, consisting of ’Phone, Special Listening Device, 
as Master-Records and a full set of 10 Rosenthal Text- 
Books. I agree to pay Italanceof >J$.oo in 7 monthly payments 
of S5ajo each. 

I am at liberty to return the equipment, prepaid and un¬ 
damaged within three days and the amount paid is to be refunded. 


iViistr. 

Tkmw.Stan. 

• (Os* Ij-oo pirwxst oil to IhoM smdiex « with s|ifillcuUf> ) 
t tSpeefy which l.an(i»se you wsnl.t 


PKlIwcRrlpKlm JOHN WANAMAKER. 


KbsSmu at Tns LirsaaKT Uiossr sru asked to meulioa the pubUoMtoo wheu wrltlsg to edvertleers. 


i^oogle 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MAHIN’S MAGAZINE 

Will appear Monthly commencing with the April issue, and 
will differ from all other publications in that: 

It will be an exponent of all phases of advertising—News¬ 
paper, Magazine, Street Car, Out Door, as well as the “Follow- 
Up System. 

It will appeal to the Advertiser, the Business Man, the 
Publisher, the Solicitor, and the Thoughtful Public Generally. 

Its articles will be sensate with life, and by specialists. 

Professor Walter D. Scott, Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory of Northwestern University, will treat of the Psy¬ 
chological Element in Advertising. The first article of his series, 
entitled, “Association of Ideas," appears in the April issue. 

Professor Herbert L. Willett, Dean of the Disciples* Divinity 
House, The University of Chicago, will treat of the Ethical Ele¬ 
ment in Advertising. The first article of his series, entitled, 
“Do the Teachings of Christ Countenance Advertising," will 
appear in the May issue. 

Mr. George B. Waldron, the eminent Statistician, will treat 
of the Statistical Element in Advertising. The first article of 
his series, entitled, “The Drift of Population, Exhibited with 
Reference to General Movements Territorially, Age, Sex, 
Nationality, etc.," will appear in the May issue. 

There will be twelve articles from each of the above named 
gentlemen. 

Surely these three series of arti¬ 
cles, exclusive as they are to this 
magazine, are separately worth more 
than the year’s subscription price of 

ONE DOLLAR 


Better mail $l.oo NOW, before it slips your mind, to 

NAHIN'S MAGAZINE, 228 MONR.OE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

As a further inducement for subscribers to 
start with the April issue we offer for $L00: 

1. “ Mabin’s Magazine," 12 months. 

2. "The Commercial Value of Advertising," a lecture de- 

Uvernl by J«1>D !.«• at lb* llBi<«nltr of Clilc««o<n Rebruarjr istti. 

3. A 72-page collection of valuable advertising matter con- 

ftfailiijr rppruductioirt of MMt-cur ctuxia, RkigrAAlt>e aiul adverttMeiiii^tiU and a 

vrottoaluin piVMtonUnir th«i Mronitp«t cUiiiia for varktus ItliKla of adranMnir methcMk m follows; 

by F. N. CkmbleHlay ; ^'Advertiaiiijr to the by E. W. HjNtuldieir; *'Women't 

Puhlicatio«tOby TlMNijaM Baliuer; '* H«*tnjpolUaa DaUic9i.'*by J-E. Verrpe; ''Outdoor AtlreitlMlor,** 

• .. f'BIU FoelUuf/' by RaC.CeitipbeUj ^ Barron <1. CWlier; 

bUcetiofi*,*' by Evarwtt Blswin: **Mmtt Order AdvertItieir.*' by Wtlliara C. Uunler; 

••AdvMtlxtn* In^Local 


HoIUler; '*Oripu»UetIoa.'* by John Lee Mnbln; ' 


V J T. 


nrnt of a New rhaee/* F. II- KoclirrspeiiKer; ^Adverfliib 
'Hentluinit in Advertlilriir.** by J. E. Beebe; "Pbotomt^y 
Riiltaleri **OltMtrate(l Weeklies.'* by Conde Kast 1 '*'nie lift 


caw MhIkmUi In Advertising,*' uj «». n- 
Dm* Trade of ibeSuooenKful Farmer/* 

. 

."brP.R 


'AdTcrtliOu and HAlnDUUMhlp." 


, -- . --, .M lltiMtnUon and The Arlfal,” L, 

1 “Ad*artb>lng-Your Uafeguard,'' bjr A. Panaobelmer ; - The Oualitjr Uial Oo»- 
.-iin Bancroft. 

Rrmy article appearing In thin njrmpanium wnn written escluniniljr for u« nnd bir recown 
nathertUm In tlie depanment of adrenMnje with which ttaj deal, and the Unal preeeala In oondei 
form the eliongeel truthful ar|ramrnte In fseor of each atjrln of ailrertlnlng bjr men who barn n 
their reputMloni la the mepectln! Iinea on which they wriln. 


JUST PUBLISHED 1 


Oorlqr'n ahert etoriee poaean e power elmeet uo- 
lurpieeed, letonliruna quetlUee of poetry end 
IdieliMn, end e lympethy with neture, end e gill 
for depleting K unencelled by eny other hueelen 

Tales from Gorky 

Trannlnted from the RuMlan, with Blo- 
rriphleal Ncrtea of the Author by 
R. Neabit Bain 

Corky la undoubtedly the foremost Russian 
novcllsl of the present dsy. This volume 
conisins s selection of his most character¬ 
istic short stories. 


tsmo, cloth, ti.so net. Poataze, to eta. 


Svery reader who epleye a hero ef rugged oher- 
acur, ledoinHabia wdl, hiH ef bravery end daring, 

The Rustler 

By Prances McElrath 
This la a atinlne story of rMch life, fuU of 
the dash and adventure of cow-boy exploits, 
and (tvlng a graphic pictiire of scenes on 
the ranze. Jim, the hero, la the leader of 
the ’* Rustler band " of outlaw cattlemen, 
and the recent '* Rustler War " In Wyomloz 
furnishes some of the most exdtlnz Inci- 
denu in the story. An absorbing love affair 
holds the reader's Interest up to the last line 

of the book. _ 

lamo, cloth. Handsome cover dcaigns 
In colors, llluitratlons by Edwin Wil- 
Uard Deminz. the famous Indian artiat. 
Price, i.ao net; poetaze, 14 cts. 


Nathan Hale 

By William Ordway Partridze, 
Sculptor 

A new and graphic narrative of the events 
In Hale's life, leadinf up to his sacrlftoe 
and death, and also a study of his character, 
and a comparison of Hale and Andre. It la 
not a conventional biozraphy with a dull 
array of historical data, but rather an appre¬ 
ciative eatlmale of Nathan Hate's apirli and 
personality, emphaaiilnz the inspfrationa of 
his career to the present generation of 
Americans. 


uii.rjs'Liss.rwi 


»k far Afnerlraiw fo rmd. 


,n bnafiimry tdraU be bi 




PhotogiTavuTe frontispiece and 13 fuU- 
paze half-tone illustrations, includioz 
drawinza by W. R. Lelzh. tamo, 
cloth, deckle cdzca, z>lt lop, cover de- 
aizn in zold. $1 net. By mail. Si. 10. 


FUNK « WAONALLS COHPANY, 
PuMIsbars, NSW YORK 


Baadara of Tas Lrraasar 


when wTltbig 10 adTartlaars. 


'^oogle 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


P-M-S-l-W-R-P, 


CRXXBFin, CBATS 
By Fraak Hurkon. 
TBUPATHT. DRBAMS, PSTCHIC 


■ATUIGS OF TBB BUSSFUL PBOPHBT 

Bjr Ih* BlWiil Praiihet. 

PBBPBTUAL ASTROUMICAL CALBBBAK 
(Copinrichud) FrequoiilyaaldlaryixKi, 
ASTROlOOKAt DBUBBATIOBS 
By.Myuic. 

DRBAMS ABD THBIR MBAiniiaS 

By Ih* Dnun tUlikir. 

ORBAKS ARB TBB ATBKUBS OF GOD 

By Dr. T. Dt Wm Talnufe. 

SPOUTS m PRISOB 
By J. H. Rylance, D.D. 

PSTCEIC OBUBBATIOB BT RARDWRITOrO 
ByaMyui<Adep«. 

TOUR FORTUBB TOLD BT TBB ZODUC 
TD TSUB WAT TO LITB ABD KBBP WELL I 
By M. Pitblee, M.D. 

FWBSniB TALKS, BBADTtPUL ABD I 

BBLFFUL TBOUOBTS 

BOW WB BBLP TBB SICK, SORROWFUL ABD 

DISCOURAOBD I 

and kiadradi al (Mlier articUi o( bUeMe and aheoftilne in. 
lw«. A Mainuiiie wUck lUk ha raaden with lave and 
^I wn Min (ev Ike beat ia IBe, and intemla die whole 
laailT. iliey«an« and the middle a«ed, and b a aolace la 
***TL_X?* remJar prlea ia Fiaoa nar, and thouvanda 
•«"Baeiiblaut. To dieieadan ot ItMLiTanAav Dinaar 
«e make a apeclal oBer of ihne iaaiiee, a 

TIru Hontks’ Sibscrlptlon for oily 12 ciitsj 

It will be die bael Invealment you em made. Take ad.' 
venimm of Ihk wenderfnlir liberal offer ai care. Send 

maai^ and addreaa The Macailna at Myalerl^ 
za ifSartb WlUtam Strnet. N?w Vark aty. 


A Shakespearean Classic 

FREE 



‘Shakespeare* the Man.' 

by Walter Bacebot. Tbla brUllant and nnlqD«| 

mMTiannMbyoiberpubliaheraatBOr'-'-' 

With U ere nrill nmd a flue pholoarrmv_ , _, 

Siiakeapeam, and a colored rbroniaiie plate rep- 
fearnilfiit a K*ne from ooa of Ibn playa. and hinta 
mrardlnir tnn atody ofUieplaya. Wemaki’’^' 

‘-“■'e na to ylve you annie Inform- 

beat Shakc^cara avar pnMiakad. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (DepL E) 

yfl Flltk Arenoa, Naw York, 


-RICH WITH THE SPOILS OF TIME 

Mn,l«n hlatorlcal facta, coverln* « cmturira of the 
worM'n htatory. claMlfled and arraoE^ la cfamnoloK. ' 
leal order In oire compact volnmo. ‘‘The Clyclo^la 
Ofnaadilwl Date^” tioth, f 10; Sheep, tidw i Half 
Momcra, tlh; Full Mnrneca, tl8. 

FUkli A WAlffALU COBPAItY. Pkbi., NfW YOffIt I _ 
Boadeea of Tr* LimakT 


“JUST THE HieHT WORD*' 

“ Tkre hook mil do aaorr to ac 
penpk-Mitti, pnmMf. oiKtfirecia.an ojrxpno- 
tkm thoa any aihrr fejrtdMok o/Aighcr ^notiaA 

English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, Md Prepositions 

OTer7.Sm>claa«inad and diecrimlnaled ayno. 
nyma. Kwly 4,!I(I0 ohuadflad anuinyma bar. 
red uae of prepnaltlona abavo by illiiatratlvo 
rxainpleaL Hlola and bdlpa on Uie annaratn wo 
o^nwdA^r^ealtog^anri^l^ pimalbilltiaa of 

Jaa. C. FnanaLih Editor Byn.. Anur'a^Fr^ 
Dopartmaot in tba Btandard DtcUonary. 

PIrat SotUtlactWF Attaapd 
. "It Jo, Indeed, tbn ftret nallefactory ettempt 
In tta(l»kl."-me Brooktyi. fiOaea. 

IStmo, 874 pp. Hemvy Clnth Blndlnm, 
l*Tlea, BldM Nat. 

FUNK 4 WAGNALLS CO.. PubUlhara, NEW YORK 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 

By George Croly 

Introduction by Gen. Lew W»II»c« 
STR/KIMO OPimOMS UtOM THE PHESS 

"KotblBK mom mnphic han eeorbiirat front i 
nnl-bot lonpiratton.''—BraaMpn JCopiew 
"It laadathenmoeaaion of hlatorlcal norelaal 
one bound.'*—Jtnil and JErpreae, Bmr York. 

“Itlaonenf Ibnrrealrat hiatoiical novels that 
baa erar boeo vrrtUca."—Bnltlaaora Am. 

“ Few romaocea equal In power tbla vlvtd atnry. 
.J^t le oonaMntly dra<aallo."-i'hUodeljaMa 

EequIalMy DIuMrated by T. do Tholatrup. 
FTontlaiikica In Colors. Dover Desisn by 
Gnarpewliarlan Rdwrarda llmo.Cloth,thN 
Fa««i. Price Jl.eO net. Paita«n. I» cvnU. 
PreaoolailoB Edition, tvokunes tin a box), 
PbotosTavunis, $4 CO nek Postal 31 eta. 
FUNK 4 WAGNALLS COMPANY. Piibt., NEW YORK I 


A Cyclopsedic History 
of the World for 1901 


SENT FREE 

FOR 

Examination 
TO DIGEST 
Readers 


COVERING THE WORLD’S 
PROGRESS IN EVERY 
DEP.ARTMENT OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


TO BE PUBLISHED WIY 15 


20 7o 

Discount to 

Literary Digest 

Readers 


The International Year Book 

A Great Volume Rich In Valuable Information 


UoatrAt^ with niApa, portralte. aad rood procene picturte. Thie eaceUeot coapendiam of year 
« ymr history Is laipmlof with each iMaa."—THK QUTlwOCK. Naw York, 

BIOORAPHIES OF THE YEAR’S EXPERT. UNPRBJVtfICED ARTh 
GREAT CHARACTERS CLES ON THE GREAT EVENTS 

WlUlaa MfKj aley The Saath African War 

avU Admlnletratlaa In Cuba 
HawaH and tbe Pbilipptiaa 
lethmlaa Canal Treaty 


Qaecn VIetaeia 
LI Nuax Cbai» 

K las Edward ViL 


Beaiamla Harrlek 
Str WalUr Beaaa< 

umaiit'and Aarial L -..._ 

^ At/S'Bcl'IDREDS MORB 
Every important event in Science, Art, Literature, Politics, Religion, Sociology, 
Industry, Sports, is adequately treated. 

Special Offer to “Digest” ReaderSy^ 
20% Saved by Using This Coupon 

NO MONEY TO BE SENT NOW dobs 

THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK FOR looi 

will be published May 15. The prices Yrill then be _ 

Cloth. $4.00 5 Library Leather, $5.00 
Sign and send us this Coupon before May isth, '‘wiSio 

The volume will be sent you, charges prepaid. ^ 

Use it ten da)a. If not satisfactory, return it Li^ej 

at our expense. Otherwise remit price, less 
20 per cent You take no risks, name 

DODD. MEAD & COMPANY, Pubs., yK/^osTTncE 

NEW YORK ailCAOO X X STATt. . 


' ritMcia] adTUcc 


■a tlko pQbUchtioQ when writlns to adTortiMrs. 


ooogle 






THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“To plant in the bare sands of the and imagination the flowers of the distinguished 
gardeners of literature is to prepare a parterre that shall please every hearer^ 


A SELECTED LIST OK CYCLOPEDIAS AND OTHER WORKS WITH 

Quotations, Illustrations and Anecdotes 

For Public Speakers, Writers, Editors, and Others Who Have Occasion to Adorn 
Their Spoken or Written Words with the Brightest of Literary Gems. 


The Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 

0»er Uiirt7'tlH>uM»d chohie qiwUliop* are 
glTpo wtlli elfhtr'alx lloea of ooooordance, and 
[ with Iwrira thoiiaaod Uoea of quo- 
n the modem forelcu lauKuagea, 


. TlwquotatloBBaraclam- 
kt bouMod topic*. OocDpUed 
J. X. Hott. 8TO,l.!ll6pp. Buckram, f«.uO; 
w abeep, »i»00; half morocco. $10.00; full 
orocco, tl» OO. 

»B. Herace Porter. U. 


^hwlUcn 


. Mo Ubrorjr will be 


rlftoall 


Eastern Proverbs 
and Emblems 


milted ODir In llbreriu In India, ttumla. and 
ler part* of the Continent. Sro. doth. 

. Price, $100. 


Biblical Lights m<i Side-Lights 

■I paeeaoie* are no eelacled and 
iniw the Uchia of tbalr itrcat 
tnitlia and the •Ide-Uitbt* of nany hwldaou 
upon a raat anmber of auhjecta la I.aw, Oow. 
enunenU fiodoloqy. BeUglon. PhlUwophjf. etc. 
Compiled by Cha*. E. Lirru. Compiler of 
" Ulatorlcal LlRbta," “ Cyclopedte of aaaelfled 
Date*," ete. Koyal ocUro. one rolnme. flOH 
pp. Cloth, $4.00; *beep. $0.00. 

■orlorOeM lleoablleaB ■ “Ittaettaialy, pme- 
Ueal. »Bd labor-**Ttna help." 

Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy 

rram Juv Paul RiCBna. Edited by Oiu* P. 
Hawlet. l*mo, WO pp.1 Cloth. $1.00; paper. 

Scientific Side-Lights 

A new cyclopediaooaUlnloR la I.OOUpamcrapba 
arer 14.000 lllustratiotte from ecieooe, beeidee 
about fO/UO tadezed topica. Sercml hundred 
a hare been drawn from, repra- 
d epeclellMa In 

jAUta a rmMi.a, Anaociate 
"HtandardDlcUooary.”eie. Bro. Cloth. Price, 
$5.00 act. Carriage, 4* oeatt. 

Gems of Illustrations 

From th« Mirmoiu and uUwr wrtUnir* of Tbomm 
O crrnaiKeDD. 8vo, Cloth. HMpp. rrU»,$\M. 

Anecdotes and Morals 

rire hundred and flftymine auractire and 
forceful llluetntlooa In morala. By Loci* 
Ataaar Baxu. D.D. lOmo. Buckram, gilt top, 
uncut edgea. 400 pp. Price. $1.50. 


Historical Lights 

Big Ihounand bletortcal nrtJclea from elaadard 
hMoftee nod btographlea, Olnetratlng nearly 
thirty Uunuand topic*, with twenty tboneand 
croee.r«f«reoce* and a gmeral Index of topio* 
and aa Index of pemoal name*. The work 
■uppllce the tack of a ready memory, and con- 

library, Oomplled by CaxauB E. LrrrLa. 
Royal ocUtu, one rolume. 1*14 pp. Cloth. 
$5.40; absep, $«.50i 

li*B. Abram a. Hewlll ny,; ■ HWtorlcwl 
IdgliU' I* *lmgrmw_U>a beat bMorIcal refsnoc* 


Seed-Thoughts 
for Public Speakers 


Oeer «lx hundred fonieful aad niggaatlee pera- 
grepb* preneoUog bright tlluetrationa for the 
u*e of preachen. Spoakir* on eecular Uipica 
will a]*o Bad aoore* of helpful lUiMlrallofia, 
By Aamra T. Pixaaox, D.D. l*mo, cloth. 
Price. $1.50. 

WnaBIngtaa Peal I "A fond of malarial with 
rhiob to adorn or atranxllui 
>r article, all oonraalanuy In. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts 

Thirty thanaaiid dwtoe llluatratlona tor an 
enonaous dlrwiity of aubjecta, gatberad from 
the beat llleratare of all agea and all couotrtea. 
By Bar. Caxoa Brxiaca;, H.A., and Rer. Joau S. 
Exaix, M.A. BIX ndamaa. Royal Bra, $.130 
pp. Cloth, per rohima, $4.50; par aet, $40; 
ahaapi, par act. $40. 

"Th* aelectlOD* ar* made 




A Homiletic Cyclopedia 
of Illustrations in Morals 

TbI* work contain* 5.000 lUaatrstloo* aad ex. 
tract* BB oeer a tbouaaad religtoua aad thao- 
logleal toplm OompOed by B. A. BEwnuu. 
Larga Bro. oearly »U0 pp. Prtoe, doth, $8.50; 
•beep, $4 00. 

Imadaa Wamai Hee loanlte Tarlety-Ad¬ 

mirable Indeiee .... Ueefnl aide lo all raligtou* 
writer* aad praachera.'* 

Cyclopedia of Prose 
and Poetical Illustrations 

CoBtalolag the beet rellgloiullluattiitiao*, either 




It." 

Poetry and Morals 

Clear, air* Ight, aad foroaful iMaoBBamphaalied 
by familiar paaange* af proae and poetry. By 
LouuAuxaTBAxaa.D.D. l*mo.cloU. Prtoe, 
$1.50. 


Windows for Sermons 

Practical help* for making the aarmon bright 
aad wlaning, with 4<M freab UhAtraUona aoned 
for aarmona and refona addreaaea. By lAHna 
ALBanr Baxes, D.D. I 8mo,eloth. Prloe, $1.*, 


The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 


of Tbomia JeSeraon. cotmmlenUy ar- 
raaged under topic* la alphabetjcal order and 
tboeougidy indexed. The Cydopedia eoatalna 


Edited by Joax P. FotAT. Large octaro. l.OH 
pp., with 10 ainatraUana Price, doth, $7.50; 
theep, $10; half moroooo, $18.50; full mortxwo. 
$14001 

^e Cyclopedia I* a 
mratkiB. and can be 
obleat tbooafala and 
rlR b* tonad in tbia 

Library of Religious Poetry 

A ooUecUoa of the baat poetry of all agea and 
laada ladudlng 1,888 poem*. repreaeaUng th* 
rera* of ne autbon. Tbere are frequent traa*- 
laUona from foreign poet*. Edltad by Paiup 
ScBAPP, D.D., LL.D.. Royal Beo, doth. 
pp. Indexea to Butbora, aubjecta. Brat Haas. 
Prh!e,$«0a 

IJIerary wreeld. liOBdoa 1 "MobaokatlUaatra. 
ttona for fninew*. and aboe* all, eroffeMTaoea*, la 
wor^ to b* compared wilb tbia work." 

Holy-Days and Holidays 

TW* la aa exhauaUr* cydopedia of lllnatrmtlTe 
aad auggeaUra material for preacbera, public 
apeakera, and wrtlara. The conWnto Include 
Bermona and antltM*, poetry, hhloricat data. 
BOggentIra tboughta and OlustraUona, etc. 
Oomplled by Ebwau> M. Dxxm, A.R.. Pn D. 


Fifteen Hundred 
Facts and Similes 


Immeuae rarlety of aubjecta, each one preaent- 
Ing a tdlhig Oluatratlon on amne point le bia- 
ory. pbUoaopby, acience, llteratora, etc. Thor- 
oughly Indexed. By J. F. B. Tixuxo. B A. 
Large Umo. cloth. 471 pp. Price. $*.«k 
Tbelaterler. Chlcenot " It will appeal to tboee 
public epeekere who loux for fiweb enppUee of abort 
atnnee, lUuAtraUooe. and bright eayiox*. Crum 
which to dfmw oiatMlal to bo In their dU* 

courMW. .. a Tho storlM brIeUe with cood iralnla.'' 

A Handbook of Illustrations 


FUNK (SL WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place. NEW YORK 

Reader* of Taa LnuBABT Dmaar are aaked to meatlcn tb* puMtcatloa whan wrltb 


_iC)Oglc 






The Literary Digest 

VoL. XXIV., No. i6 New York, April 19. 1902. VV'hole Number, 626 


PoblUlMd WmUt br 
rUKK « WaOHaUJ COnrAHV, 

IP LtiMjnu PUc«, New York. 44 Fleet SUeet, Loodon. 

Eotered et New York PoM-Once u Secood-CUw Uett»r. 

TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRKe.—Per jeer, la edveoce. fj.co; four mnathe, on trial, li.oe; aiogle 
iwpieii, M centa. Poreica poitaae, ti-fo per year. 

RECEIPT aad credit ot payment fi abuwn in about two weefci by the data 
cm tbaaddreaa label, which Inclndee the month bamed. 

POST-OPPIce AIIORess.-Inatrnctioni concerninc renewal, diacoaUnn- 



are dircotinc paper at time o( writina miut always be (leea. 


PRESENTATTON COPtES,—Many peraone aubacribe for frleoda. fateadiOR 
that the paper ahall atop at tha and of the year. If Inairoctiaoa are 
Cieen to thla eSact. they will racaire attention at the proper time. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT CHARLESTON. 
HE Proaident’a references to the reunited conntry are com* 
mented on more widely than any other part of hia speech 
at Charieaton on April 9. It was the anniversary of Lee’s sur¬ 
render, but the President did not refer to that fact, altbo be did 
speak of "tbe delicate and tbougbtful courtesy ” that prompted 
tbe original Invitation to speak on February i3, Lincoln's birth¬ 
day. Aside from bis references to tbe Civil War, and tbe re¬ 
union shown during tbe Spanish war and since, the President 
touched npon our duty to give reciprocity to Cuba, and upon tbe 
nation'a duty regarding the trusts. “After corporations have 
reached a certain stage,” be said, "it is indispensable to tbe gen¬ 
eral welfare that the nation should exercise over them, cautiously 
and with self-restraint, but firmly, tbe power of supervision and 
regulation.” This has aroused some comment, tbe Philadelphia 
/’rm remarking that “if this regulation is not exercised by a 
Republican Administration and the Republican party, tbe time 
is not for distant when a party wili be in power bent not on the 
regulation but on tbe destruction of these vast combinations." 

Tbe warm comments of the South Carolina papers testify to 
tbe heartiness of tbe President's welcome and tbe character of 
tbe impression made by bis vIsiL "Mr. Roosevelt may well foci 
proud of tbe Impression be made in Charleston, not only on 
Charlestonians, but on the thonssnds of visitors from all parts 
of South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, and other Southern 
States congregated within onr gates,” says TAe News anti Can- 
rier; and TAe Pest remarks that Charleston has "absolved 
South Carolina In the eyes of tbe whole country, for as the whole 
State suffered, however anjustly. from the ruffianly action of an 
unworthy state official, so will it bo rehabilitated in the eyes of 
good men everywhere by Charleston's splendid entertalnmenL” 
TA* State, of Columbia. S. C.. says: 

“This has been—for how many decades!—the Cinderella of 
States, living amid the ashes of old fires, neglected by those high 
in national authority, almost shunned by the men who command 
tbe ear of the country. Who among those whose memories ex¬ 
tend fifty yesrs into the psst esn recall a good word spoken of 
Sonth Carolina by a President of tbe United States? Other 
States have been visited, praised, and honored, but. Republican 
or Democrat, what President in half a century has until now tes¬ 


tified to his pride in South Carolina, bis honor for her people and 
their history? 

“The point that touches South Carolinians to-day is that Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt has broken this tong course of hnlf-Iiostile. half- 
disdainful neglect, has claimed kinship with us, has distinguished 
our men of merit by frank and hearty praise, has claimed for tbe 
Union the right of pride in South Carolina. He has set an exam¬ 
ple to tbe country In not judging us by onr worst but by our 
besL Sonth Carolina Is not lunger to be blacklisted. The faith 
her own people have in her is stamped with tbe seal of highest 
approval. 

*' We do not hesitate to assert that tlie high recognition accorded 
by President Roosevelt to this State is of greater value to her 
than the gift of tbe best offices in the Union would be—because 
Its moral effect npon tbe country is what is needed more than 
place or money.” 

Some of the Southern papers, however, are beginning to think 
that the “blue and gray speeches” are being somewhat over¬ 
done. Tbe Nashville Banner remarks: 

"It is a trite custom on tbe part of Northern speakers who 
oome South to pass congratnlationB on tbe restored Union, and 
tbe President mildly transgressed in this regard. It is thirty- 
seven years since the Confederacy collapsed, and tbe entire ac¬ 
quiescence of the South in the arbiirament of arms for that long 
period, a period within which the President himself has grown 
from childhood to middle age, renders reiterated reference to tbe 
reunion of interests unnecessary. But tbe President's remarks 
in this respect were gracefully and delicately made. Tbe war 
with Spain, be said, ‘put the cap on tbe structure that bad been 
building while we were almost unconscious of it, and it taught 
us bow thoroughly, as one, we were.' Tbe South did not need . 
tbe Ies.<M>n and was not surprised at tbe result. It would have 
been the same twenty years previous. With the exception of a 
few irreconcilables the South, after Appomattox, regarded itself 
as much in the Union as It had been prior to the attack on Fort 
Sumter. The result of tbe war was accepted in good faith, and 
Ben Hill's declaration In tbe Senate,' We are in tbe house of our 
fathers,‘ was tbe feeling entertained by the great body of South¬ 
erners. Politics after the war more than fighting during the 
war estranged the sections, and 'it was long tbe policy of a large 
class of politicians at the North to represent the South as still 
rebellious. For this reason a great many people at tbe North 
were no donbt agreeably surprised when tbe Sonth responded so 
heartily for tbe call for volunteers for the war with Spain, but in 
this section it was taken as a matter of conrse. 

" It would be well enough in tbe future, when orators from the 
North address Soutberii audiences, or vice versa, to omit all . 
remarks abont'restored good feeling,' ‘a rennlted country,' etc. 
Such expressions are musty and more than superfiuous.” 


Hartford's Labor Union Mayor.— Tbe election of Ig¬ 
natius A. Sullivan, a labor leader of Connectlcnt, as mayor of 
Hartford, has brought out some comment from the press. He 
was tbe Democratic and Economic League candidate and was 
elected by a plurality of 571 votes. Most of the papers in com¬ 
menting on bis victory say that there is no reason why Mr. Sul* 
livan's administration should not be a success, and the Brooklyn 
Times thinks that tbe only thing to be feared Is the “abuse of 
power,” and it adds that “capital has abused power qnite as fre¬ 
quently as labor bos.” The Providence Journal looks forward 
to next year and tells ns that if Mr. Sullivan's followers lose their 
next fight through lack of "cohesion,” or mistakes, “they have 
taught the regular parties In that city what elements of strength 
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lie in the common people erfaen they care to 'get together’ ami 
to put their best foot forward." 

Mr. Sullivan waa a clerk in a clutbing-housc, and a few years 
ago was one of the leaders in the organisation of the Clerks' 
Union. Since then be has been a leader among workingmen. 
He was president of the Hartford Central Lalior Union, and is 
now serving bis second term as president of tlie State Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. 

Connecticut now has three labor ma)^^ The other two are 
Mayor Mul vihill, of Bridgeport, and Mayor Charters, of Ansonia. 
The New Haven RtgifUr, commenting on the work of these 
two mayors, says that their careers "have been of a character to 
reassure and not to frighten the conservative sen.se of the Con¬ 
necticut people,” and have also ".shown a grasp of administrative 
requirements which reveal the educational faculties of tree and 
independent citiieusblp." 


EXACTIONS OF THE BEEF TRUST. 

''HE time when the cow is said to have jumped over the moon 
is recalled by the recent rapid rise in beef, and the aston¬ 
ishment reported ns occurring at that time is paralleled to-day 
by the alarm voiced in the comment of some of the newspapers. 
The price of beef at Now' York, according Ko Rtatistreef s.tA- 
vanced more than thirteen per cent between January i and 
April I of this year, while the price of beeves at Chicago on those 
two dates wa.s unchanged. Otlicr figures are quoted to show 
that American beef is sold at the same price in Liverpool as in 
New York, despite the transatlantic freight charges; and a 
number of papers reach the conclusion that beef is kept at an 
exorbitant figure in this country by a "beef trust." The New 
York Herald has devoted many pages of reading matter and 
pictures to an attack on the trust, Tammany Hall has formally 
denounced the combine in a set of resolutions and has appointed 
a committee of three to help suppress it, and the retail dealers 
in Philadelphia, New York, and elsewhere are reiiorted to be on 
the point of cutting loose from the "trust" and killing their own 
beef. Borne newspapers suggest that the Eastern farmers return 
to raising cattle for the market; others are exhorting their read¬ 
ers to punish the trust by eating le.ss meat 
The Baltimore American, the New York World, the Minne¬ 
apolis Timet, and a number of other papers call upon the Govern¬ 


ment to take action against the beef ring and bring relief to the 
people. The New Orleans Picayune says; 

"The onus of the entire affair comes back to the Republican 
parly. It is the party of the trusts. There are laws which were 
enacted for the protection of the people from the rapacity of the 
trusts. Tlicse laws are wholly in the keeping of the Republican 
officials. It rests with the party whether they will be enforced 
or not. It rests with the present Republican Administration 
whether or not an earnest, effective movement is going to be 
made, or whether a mere ]ierfunctory pretense of a movement is 
contemplated, or whether any notice iit all will be taken of the 
evil. 

"The belief is that the Republican party is so entirely indebted 
to the trusts that its leaders dare not take any action against 
them. At any rate, the situation is becoming very serious, and 
while the {leople will enilure a great deal, it is probable that 
there will be, some time or other, an end of patience. ” 

At the same time, however, some other papers are pointing out 
causes that would make beef higher anyway, trust or no trust. 
The price of beeves on the hoof at Chicago has almost doubled 
in six years, and has increased twenty-five per cent, in one year, 
according to fSraditreet't, white the price of beef at Now York 
has not advanced nearly so much. “There is no denying," says 
the Boston Heraid, “that cattle are selling in Chicago at high 
prices, we believe the highest prices, with but a single excep¬ 
tion, reached in twxnty-fivo years, and it baa been stated that 
the average price for cattle last month was $i.so aboi-e that fur 
the last twenty-five years." The Chicago Inter Oitan, after 
noting the s.sme fact, observes that in these ]>rosperous times 
people are eating more meat, and that the increased demand 
raises the price. The high price of corn, too, has increased all 
meat prices. The profit, it declares, docs not go to the packers 
so much as to the stock-formers of the West who were bit so hard 
by last summer's drougfaL In any event, it adds, it is taking too 
much for granted to talk of a combine in meat, for, ‘'wonderful 
as the resources of capital and capitali.sts are in the United 
States to day, they fall far short of being able to control the real 
meat-producers of the country—the stock-raisers and farmers of 
the mighty West." 

Opportunely for this disenssion, Mr. J. P. Irish, who knows 
the West thoroughly, points out in the April Forum that the 
40o,ooo,ocx> acres of government graxing-land west of the bnn- 
dredtb meridian have been eaten almost bare by the great herds 
of sheep and cattle that have been allowed to graze there at wilt 
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during the past few decades. The decline in the supply of cattle 
from this exhaustion of pasture had begun hy iBSo, and baa now 
reached alarming proportions. Australia, Texas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, and W}-omiiig have ivassed 
through this experience and hare solved the problem by leasing 
the lands. This brings in a large sum in revenue, the lessee has 
an interest in keeping the pasture productive, and the ranges are 
restored to their origiual carrying capacity. It is thought prob¬ 
able that the Government may adopt such a plan. But more and 
more of the Western land is being taken up every year fur other 
purposes, and tbe Pittsburg Timet remarks: "It need not bo 
surprising if tbe price of meat never again for any permanent 
period gets down to what it was while range cattle fed the 
United States and the Old World. It is just as well to look 
some unpleasant facts in the face." 


“APPALLING” CORRUPTION IN ST. LOUIS. 

W HAT the St. Louis PeshDispaUk calls a “shocking. 

shameful, humiliating" record is given in the seusa- 
tional report of the grand jury that has been investigating muni¬ 
cipal corruption in SL Louis. Tbe jury says that the conditions 
there “are almost too appalling for belief." One ex-alderman 
has been convicted of accepting a bribe of $9,000, two cx-coun- 
oilmen have fled rather than face trial, half a dozen are under 
indictment, and a considerable number of others are saved only 
by tbe statute of limitations. The St. Louis Star says: " It has 
always been impossible to properly characterise the depravity of 
tbe House of Delegates, for the simple reason that most of onr 
Houses of Delegates have been so wretched aud debased that 
language failed to express their condition properly." The St. 
Louis Republit declares that "the city is at tbe mercy of the 
boodle gang," and adds; 

"The attention of the entire country is fixed upon St. Louis at 
the present time. The local movement to suppress mnnicipal 
corruption is of tremendous significance to all other American 
cities. If this movement is successful, if St. Louis manifests a 
willingness and an ability to expose and punish her bnodlers 
and to permanently purify her Municipal Assembly, the city's 
jnst renown for such achievement will be widespread and of last¬ 
ing benefit. If. on the other hand, a definite and convincing 
victory is not scored, the city must suffer grievously in repute." 

“No conrse remains open," says the St. Louis GMe-Demo- 
era!, “bnt to bunt down every boodler, and that includes every 
one who has offered, given, or accepted bribes touching the muni¬ 
cipal business of St. Louis." Some of the most remarkable para¬ 
graphs in the grand jury’s report are the following; 

“A far-reaching and systematic scheme of corrnption has been 
carried on for years by members of the Municipal Assembly. 
These members form what are called combines for the especial 
pnrpose of holding prospective legislation until their demands in 
the way of money consideration are complied with. Instead of 
discharging the duties of office for the public good and in accord¬ 
ance with their oath, they liecome organized gangs for plunder, 
using their office to enrich themselves at the jieople's expense. 
Our investigation, covering, more or less, a ]>eriod of ten years, 
shows that with few exceptions no ordinance has been passed 
wherein valuable privileges or franchises are granted until those 
interested in the passage thereof have paid the legislators tbe 

money demanded for action in the particular case.. 

"The persons against whom indictments for bribe-giving and 
bribe-taking have been returned are but a small percentage of 
those whom inquiry convinces us deserve to wear the garb of 
convicts. We have bad before us many of those who have been, 
and most of those who are now. members of tbe House of Dele¬ 
gates. We regret to report that we found a number of these ut¬ 
terly illiterate and lacking in ordinary intelligence, unable to 
give a better reason for favoring or opposing a measure than to 
desire to act with tbe majority. In some no trace of mentality 
or morality could be found; in others a low order of training ap¬ 


peared. united with base cunning, groveling instincts, and sor¬ 
did desires. Unqualified to respoud to the ordinary require¬ 
ments of life, they arc utterly incapable of comprehending the 
significance of an ordinance, aud are incapacitated, both by na¬ 
ture and by training, to be makersof laws. The choosing of such 
men to be legislators makes a travesty of justice, sets a premium 
on incimpctenc}', and deliberately inisons the very source of law, 
"These men, through their corrupt agent, approach the legis¬ 
lative representative or powerful corporations competing for val¬ 
uable franchise.sand demand siiul receive of them sums of money 
ranging from to $iuo,ooo for their individual votes and in¬ 
fluence. 


” Prom the evidence before us, it ap|iears that an official of the 
city government boasted of the fact that he hud made $25,000 a 
year out of his official position, which paid u legitimate salary of 
but $300 a year! 

Another official, 
according to evi¬ 
dence before us, 
agreed with one 
interest to do an 
official act fur $75,- 
000, and afterward 
from the opposing 
interests accepted 
the sum of $100,000 
for doing the very 
opposite of that 
which he agreed to 
do fur $75,000. One 
legislator received 
in cash at bis own 
residence the sum 
of $50,000 for his 
vote on a {lending 
measure. This 
was retained b y 
him for a few days, 
then returned i n 
the hope of receiv¬ 
ing a larger sum. -z-rke , 

'I'be measure was . i . 

enacted, and the member.-after-inneh delay,-was finally com¬ 
pelled to accept $5,000 In full for his vote on the franchise bill. 
In many other cases it was shown that memliersof the Assembly 
who, prior to their election, were wholly without means, ujion 
induction into office were soon in affluent circumstances and in¬ 
dependent {Kisitions financially, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that the salary of snch an official was only $25 per 
month! 

"Convincing documentary evidence ivas unearthed proving 
that the snm af $1.75.(xxi was placed in escrow in a bank in this 
city, to be paid to the members of the Municipal Assembly of St. 
Louis upon the passage of a valuable franchise ordinance. This 
ordinance failed, and a second: bill was introduced,’on the pas¬ 
sage of which the sum of about $250,000 was distributed among 
those members. After the passage of this ordinance, the fran¬ 
chise was sold for $i.25o,fX)a The city realized nothing what¬ 
ever for this franchise, in these matters the statute of limitation 
was a bar to the finding of indictments against nearly all of the 
guilty {larties.. 

"The evidence shows us that there are in thiscity men of seem¬ 
ing groat respectability, directors in large cdrpfirations and prom¬ 
inent in business and social circles, who have not hesitated to 
put up money for the jnirposo of bribing tlirongh tbe Assembly 
measures In which they were interested. When called before 
our bonrd, some have added to the offense of bribery the crime 
of perjury, and only escaped the ignominy attaching to their in¬ 
famous conduct by reason of the fact that the evidence, tlio satis¬ 
fying to our minds, would not be admissible in the trial courts. 
While legal evidence may bo lacking to bring upon them the 
penalty for their acts, yet .they arc morally convicted hy their 
connection with such debaiifhery. Some of these are as guilty 
as thoce against whom indictipqau have been returned, tbe only 
differeiy:e being that they h'eve bMn more successful in covering 
their tracks." 
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The Chicago Tribune recalls that " it was not many years ago 
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th«t Chicago was in tho same box in which St. Louis is now," 
and declares that tbo voters of St. Louis can purify their city 
government as those of Chicago have done. The Chicago Eve- 
HtHg Post and the New York .-imericaH anil Journal draw the 
moral that boodle franchise legislation will lead tho people to 
favor municipal ownership of public franchises. 


MR. POWDERLY RESIGNS “BY REQUEST.” 


T he rosignatioD of Terence V. Powderly, a 

general of immigration, by request of President Kuose. 
velt, rouse* interest in the former’s letter to Tliuinas Fitchic. com¬ 
missioner of immigration at the port of New York, asking him 
to use his iiifluenco 
in behalf of .Mr. Por¬ 
ter (formerly the pri- 
V a t e .secretary to 
Presulenl XI c Kin- 
ley) in his aspira¬ 
tion for the gover¬ 
norship of Connec¬ 
ticut. 'fho Presi¬ 
dent has named 
Frank P, Sargent, 
of the Hrotherhood 
of Locomotive Fire¬ 
men. to bo XIr. Pow¬ 
der 1 y ’ s successor. 
.Mr. Powderly was 
removed "for suffi¬ 
cient cause and none 
too soon for the best 
interests of the bu¬ 
reau," says the Chi. 
cago Tribune, and 
adds that “he has proved to be the kind of person whom I'rcsi- 
dont Roosevelt particularly dislikes—tho partisan politician in 



rsaaNce v. powdi.xlv. 


In reply to attacks made upon him for the letter bo wrote to 
Xlr. Fitcbie, Xlr. Powderly makes a statement in which he ex¬ 
plain* all the cir¬ 
cumstances under 
which the letter was 
written. He says 
that on August 6. 
iSqS, ho had an in¬ 
terview with Presi¬ 
dent McKinley and 
the President said 
to him: " XIr. Porter 
wishes to talk with 
you before you go 
out, and I hope you 
may And a wiiy to 
help him." Mr. 

Powderly say a ho 
saw Hr. Porter, who 
informed him that 
be was a eandidato 
for governor of Con¬ 
necticut. and asked 
him for his help, at 
the same time ex¬ 
plaining to him that a great deal depetidetl upon the vote in 
Bridgeport. Mr. Powderly says ho agreed to write to his 
friends, and among others he wrote to Mr, Fitehie. He also 





state* that he thought it was the wish of President MeKinley 
that be should assist Mr. Porter. Commenting on Mr. Pow¬ 
derly's statement, the New York Evening Post says -. 

"Powderly is seeking t« convict the late President McKinley 
of the roost heinous offense in the eyes of party managers that 
could possibly be committed. He is trying to use a dead man os 
a shield for bis own offense, and thus to esca|>e the ostracism 
which awaits him. His wriggling will not sure him. . . . Allbo 
his defense of himself Ureak.s down at all points, ho fa'iids comfort 
in the contemplation of his own frankness as compared with the 
despicable conduct of one who could ' find it consistent with his 
sen.se of propriety to give out for publication a personal letter.' 
Only a tiger’s heart wraiiped in a jiolitician’s hide would seek to- 
deprive l‘owderly of that xolace." 


THE RIOTS IN BELGIUM. 

T he efforts of the radical party in Belgium to turn that coun¬ 
try into a republic are watched with considerable interest 
by the Ameriean press. It appears from the despatehes that a. 
man who favors universal suffrage and a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment in Belgium is called a Socialist, and the New York 
Mail and Espress remark* that “ Belgium may be the scene of 
the first Socialistic ex]>eriment in Europe," altho if the demands, 
of the reform party are granted the form of government miiy not 
bo more radical than that of France or Switxerland. Says the 
Detroit Tribune ; "There can bo but one outcome to such a isiii- 
dition. There is no monarch on the face of tho earth who does, 
not hold his office subject to the will of his people. The great 
mass of the ]M.-ople is bound to control sooner or later." Tho 
reigning monarch, Leopold, is said to lack the affection and 
even the reS|>eet of a large part of his subjects. The New York 
Commeiiial .hlvertiser calls him "a frivolous old man. unloved 
by his imnietliute kindretl and not in the least respected by liiic 
own people." 

As to the political condition of the country the Philadelphia 
Ledger says; 

" The cause of the agitation is summed up in the cries with 
which the mob greeted the King:' Long live universal suffrage ! ’ 
'Long live the republic'* The Socialists have been exceedingly 
active for ye-ars in working for universal suffrage. Constant 
agitation, disorder, and the universal strike of |8<)3 rcsnlted in 
tho adoption of universal suffrage, which, however, was httdged 
alrout with a peculiar system of eumulativo or plural voting. 
Under the new law, first put to the test in 1S94. every citizen 
over twenty-live years old was given one vote, and voters over 
thirty-five years old who were married were given an additional 
vote, provided they owned real property valued at a.ooo francs- 
or public funds yielding a yearly investment of i<io francs. Vo¬ 
ters who bad graduated from institutions of higher education or 
who held positions implying such education or training vrere- 
given two additional votes. 

’’Previous to the ucloptioii of this system the suffrage was- 
closely limited to about 130,000 electors. Under tho new law tho 
elector* numbered, at tbo first election, 1,370,000, who cast by 
the plural system 2,1 10,000 votes. Tho result did not satisfy tbo 
Liberals, who were almost wiped out for the time: the Socialists 
won twenty-eight seats, and rose into political importance; but, 
nevertheless, tho Clericals won a crushing victory by electing 
104 deputies of the whole 13a. Tbo representation gained under 
this system, it was said, was not equitably distributed according 
to the strength of the several parties, and the Socialists, Radicals, 
and Liberals demanded proportional representation as a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of plnral voting. The agitation on this sub¬ 
ject ha* led to exciting and dangerous sonos in Belgium for sev¬ 
eral years, and on June sS, 1S99, when fighting in the Chamber 
of Dcpntics was quelled by the soldiery, revolution seemed to 
throaten the kingdom. 

"A qualified system of proportional representation, unsatisfac¬ 
tory to the opposition, was adopted in tho following year, and in 
the parliamentary elections of Juno, iqoo, the Clericals won 85. 
seats, the Liberals and Kadiculs 33. and the Socialists 34- This 
was a gain for the Socialists, and the Government’s working 
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majority w«» redncod from 70 to 18. Voting is compulsory iti 
Uelglnm, and at this election the i,4S3.33a electors cast uoderthe 
plural system 3,139,631 votes. Of these rotes it will be seen that 
787,389, or more than one-third of the total, were’plural' votes 
cast by persons who liad In addition their one vote. 

“This great power Is enough to control elections, bnt the Mod¬ 
erate Liberals and the Radicals in 1901 made an agreement with 
the Socialists to unite in the campaign for the specific purpose of 
securing plain universal suffrage cither before or by means of 
the election of this year. The situation is complicated with race 
and religious questions, and the rise of Socialism, with discon¬ 
tent among the miners and other workers, causes Belgium to be 
regarded as a danger spot where serious trouble may occur at 
almost any time.” 


WAS CECIL RHODES CRAZY? 

T is the wellnigh universal opinion of the American newspa¬ 
pers that Mr. Rhodes's dream of world federation, as told 
by Mr. Stead, shows that the judgment of the great South Afri¬ 
can millionaire was not well balancetl. Mr. Rhodes believed the 
federation could be brought about by a union of England and the 
United States, and by a secret society of millionaires, organised 
along the lines of the Jesuit order, ''gradually absorbing the 
wealth of the world, to be devoted to such an object.” Mr. 
Rhodes’s scheme is related in an article written by W. T. Stead 
for Tkt Rn>uv> 0/ Rtvitws. To quote a paragraph: 

’’America, both in its possibilities of alliance and its attitude 
of commercial rivalry, was apparently ever present in Mr. 
Rhodes's mind. 'The world, with America in the forefront,' he 
wrote, ’ is devising tariffs to boycott your manufactures. This is 
the supreme question. I lielieve that England, with fair play, 
should manufacture for the world, and, being a free trader, 1 
believe that, until the world comes to its senses, yon should de¬ 
clare war, I mean a commercial war, with those trying to boycott 
}rour manufactures. That is my program. You might finish the 
war by a union with America and universal peace after a hun¬ 
dred years.' Bnt toward securing this millennium Mr. Rhodes 
lielieved the most ^lowerful factor would bo 'a secret society, or¬ 
ganised like Loyola's, supported by the accumulated wealth of 
those whose aspiration Is a desire to do something.’ and who 
would be spared the ' hideous annoyance' daily created by the 
thought to which 'of their incompetent relations ’ they should 
leave their fortunes. These wealthy people. Mr. Rhodes 
thought, would thus be greatly relieved and be able to turn 
’their ill-gotten or inherited gains to some advantage.' ” 

His scheme was “wild,” says the I'ittsbnrg Ckronidt 7V/r- 


grapk, and the New York fl'or/rf calls it a “streak of madness.'* 
His dream was a “nightmare,” thinks the Baltimore i\ews; it 
was “illusory and impossible," declares the Hartford Courant, 
and the Detroit y<>»rwd/says that "it is doubtful If anything less 
sane ever came from a man supposed to be in his senses.” The 
New York Evening /’ar/regards it os "almost grotesque,” and 
the Chicago Ex'ening Pest considers it "incoherent, wild, self¬ 
contradictory," and "absolutely childish.” The Pittsburg Dis- 
pattk calls Rhodes “a monomaniac,” and says: "It is to be 
doubted whether Editor Stead in publishing these imaginings of 
his friend has done the dead a service. The publication does not 
add to the reputation of the author, altho as a human document, 
showing the remarkable workings of the brain of a Colossus, 
they are not without the’r interest.” Says the Baltimore Shu: 

".Mr. Rhodes studied the plan of creation and found many 
defects in it. The Creator, from his point of view, was plainly- 
lacking in wisdom. Mr. Rhodes niode.stly offered to |)erfect the 
inadequate designs of Providence. When the world was made, 
the Creator of the universe gave it to man. That was a fatal 
mistake in the opinion of the South African Colossus. It should 
have been given to the millionaires. The globe is very old and 
the mistake is one of long standing. Mr. Rhodes was quite will¬ 
ing. with the assistance of his fellow money-kings, to take over 
the universe and relieve the Creator of any further responsibil¬ 
ity for administering it along antediluvian lines. In a letter to 
Mr. \V. T. Stead of London publidieil in part in Tke Snn yester¬ 
day Mr. Rhodes twelve years ago outlined his plan for the control 
of the world hy millionaires instead of by Deity. The money- 
kings are to be organized into an international secret society. 
These monarchsof billions nre to pool their interests and become 
the real owners of the universe to administer this hoary old 
planet according to their notions of wisdom, jnslice. and self-in¬ 
terest. That was Mr. Rhodes's most daring conception. It is 
enough to stagger humanity.” 

Says the New York Aiiierieitn ami Journal : 

’’ Rhodes seems actually to have dreamed of a secret society of 
millionaires whose business it should be to corner the money of 
the globo and then rnn things. That is, Rhodes conceived that 
the world's greatest need was the multiplication of himself. 
Bnt as that could not be, the next best thing that occurred to 
him was for men of his own financial class to get together and 
organize a governing trust—to form a board of directors and 
manage the political concerns of the English-speaking race on a 
Rhodes basis. 

“The news of the formation of such a trust would affect the 
English-speaking race emotionally much as sheep, if endowed 
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with human iutelligenco, would bo affected by a report that the 
wolvea were bolding a convention for the advancement of the 
wool and mutton interests. 

"At best Rhodes's ideal was benevolent despotism. If pos¬ 
sible of realization, bis millionaires' governing trust would bo 
the most intolerable tyranny of which the mind can conceive— 
the tyranny of a plutocracy. 

"Cecil Rhotics was certainly no fool where money was to be 
made, but in the domain of world statesmanship he was very 
much of a fool. 

"Which proves that the captain of industry who thinhs that 
methods eminently eRicacious for cornering mines can bo applied 
to cornering minds and hearts and souls and bodies of millions 
of men is no wiser than was many a hardy and rum-expanded 
pirate captain who, as he paced the moonlit quarter-deck of his 
little booty-laden brig, dreamed of what a wonder be might have 
been had fate only been kind enough to make him the commander 
of a great navy. 

"The world's sense of humor and not its fears will be touched 
by Cecil Rhodes’s secret and oath-bound Society of Millionaires 
for the Suppression of Human Folly and the Proper Government 
of MankinrL'' 

A BRITISH MILITARY BASE IN LOUISIANA. 

" T T ORSES have now become a matter of greater urgency 

A A than men," says the Pretoria correspondent of the Lon¬ 
don Times, and the same paper declares editorially that "horses 
have been the key of the situation all the time." These declara¬ 
tions are of interest in connection with the rejiort that in the last 
year and a half from 150.000 to aoo.ooo horses and mules have 
been skipped from the United States to South Africa, fur use by 
the British army. Most of these have boon shipped from Port 
Chalmette, La., which bos become, by reason of this trade, a 
shipping-point of considerable importance. The large number 
of officers there, connected with this trade, has led to the charge 
that a British camp, or, at the least, a military base of supplies, 
is being maintained within the liorders of the United States. 
Governor Heard, of Louisiana, says in a formal complaiut to the 
State Department; 

"As the executive of the commonwealth of Louisiana, who.se 
people have always been ardent lovers of these Boers. I can not 
but feel that the establishment and maintenance of a base of war 
supplies for the British army, upon her soil, place npon me a 
grave responsibility. These mules and horses shipped from 
Port Chalmette, it is claimed, are indispensable to the operations 
of the British army. Hence they must bo considered as contra¬ 
band of war. of greater value than arms or soldiers, that England 
can so easily furnish from within her borders." 

It is also claimed that the muleteers employed on the trans¬ 
ports are virtually impressoil into the British army upon reach¬ 
ing South Africa, but the main allegation seems to be that 
England i.s maintaining a military base of supplies within our 
borders. The Attorney-General, in a reply to Governor Heard, 
says that the allegations and testimony are "sufficient to chal¬ 
lenge attention," but defers his opinion, ]>ending the result of an 
investigation now lieiiig made by an American army officer. The 
New Orleans Times-Demoerat siiys, referring to the governor's 
investigation: 

"Investigation has at length proved licyond a shadow of doubt 
what every one hero has indubitably believed for two years, 
namely, that the soil of Louisiana is being perverted into a 
means by which a powerful nation may work its merciless will 
upon a numerically weak but truly heroic people. It is now 
known of all men that Port Chalmette is. and has for months 
been, a British military camp, and that this camp is furnishing 
the British army in Soutli Africa with the es.sential sinews of 
war.. 

"It is little less than infamous that by the splitting of hairs 
this British military camp may be permitted to continue to oper¬ 
ate on tlic soil of Louisiana, every foot of which is the soil of the 
United States. 

"Here. then, is a case which should l>c decided by a court of 


equity as well as by a court of law; and tho we should depre¬ 
cate any attempt that might be made by state authority to break 
up this British camp at Port Chalmette, we ardently hope—the 
people of Louisiana fervently pray—that the United States Gov¬ 
ernment may devise some means by which the national arm may 
drive from this commonwealth these British soldiers who, here at 
our very doors, are prosecuting an uurighteous war against a 
bravo and liberty-loving people. It is clear that, bound hy tho 
authority of law, the State of Louisiana can not do what its peev 
pie are eager to accomplish. In view of this distressing condi¬ 
tion, it becomes the duly of the nation to strike a blow for liberty." 

Says the Springfield Republican .- 

" Please observe that the British are making 'continuous ’ nse 
of the port of New Orleans as a source of military supplies; 
hence, according to English authorities themselves, it must be 
classed as a military base. 

" It is very important that this phase of the question should be 
given attention by the United States Government, since it can 
hardly be claimed that the privilege neutral citizens may have 
to sell war material to belligerents is susceptible of snch exten¬ 
sion as to permit a belligerent to organize supply depots, or mili¬ 
tary bases, upon the neniral Power's territory. It may be urged 
that an American powder company has a right to sell gunpowder 
to a belligerent, yet would Mr. Hay concede to that belligerent, 
as a necessary corollary, the privilege of operating |iowder-mills 
in this country? Wonid he concede to It tho privilege of run¬ 
ning o|>enly a gun factory in this country? Now, Mr. Hay claims 
that American citizens may lawfully sell and ship to a belliger¬ 
ent horses and mules—which are universally recognized as con¬ 
traband of war and as military supplies, rather than as simple 
merchandise—but how can he deduce from that the conclusion 
that the belligerent may establish, under bis own immediate 
managemeut and control, at a selected port. In the neutral terri¬ 
tory of the United States, a horse and mule depot with a 'trans¬ 
port lauding ' where that belligerent's army transports constantly 
take on cargoes of military supplies—the establishment by its 
very organization, equipment, and permanence constituting a 
military base in every essential senze of that military phrase? 

"In the Franco-Prussian war of 1*70-71 Bismarck strongly 
protested to the British Government against the export of horses 
from Briti.sh porta into France. He complained to the British 
anibas.sador at Berlin that the exportations were materially aid¬ 
ing France in her warfare against Germany. Yet Bismarck bad 
scarcely any case compared with the one the Boers now have 
against our Government. The French had not organised supply 
depots in English ports, and they did not run a regular army 
trans]>ort service across the Channel. Nor did any French gen¬ 
eral go on a tour of' inspection ' among bis horse and mule sta¬ 
tions in the British isles. The French had no selected military 
base ou British soil. 

“A last word os to Major-General Sir Richard Stewart, K, C. 
M. G. and K. C. B. It is well tliat he came to the United States 
to incinde us in his tour of 'inspection.' He unconsciously 
throws a flood of light upon the situation." 

The other side of the argument is presented ax follows by the 
Columbus Dispatch: 

"There seems to be no disagreement among authorities on in¬ 
ternational law that neutrals may sell anything to belligerents. 
It would fallow that, if the latter have the right to buy, they 
have also the right to establish a purchasing station fortbeir own 
convenience. The Boers have tho same right and, if they can 
not use it. that is their misfortune. As for the enlistments, they 
seem to be no violation of neutrality, if they are not made on 
American soil and if those who enlist are not unwilling. The 
Supreme Court has held that ‘iin American citizen may enter the 
land or naval service of a foreign government without compro¬ 
mising the neutrality of his own,' It is probably not an oflense 
against neutrality to employ American citizens as muleteers and 
subsequently to enlist them as soldiers, if they are willing. To 
force them into the army would, however, be an oflense, not 
against neutrality, but against tho dignity of this Government, 
and would naturally call for the strongest kind of representations 
from Washington." 

The San Francisco Call says similarly; 

"It is no doubt true also that if the question were brought into 
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serious solutbn tbs eUim vould at once be made that England, 
having annexed the South African republics, their existence has 
ceased and they have no claim to belligerent rights, and are not 
nnder protection of neutrality treaties nor of the neutral provis¬ 
ions and principles of international law. It is upon that theory 
that Kitchener shot Scbeopers and other Hoer prisoners. They 
are held to have no international rights nor any appeal to the 
laws of war as laid down in the Geneva convention. 

"It is exceedingly doubtful whether the United Stales could 
snocessfully dispute this contention. We have just assumed the 
same position os to the Filipinos. General Funston used forgery 
and the enemy's uniform to entrap Aguinaldo, and it is given 
out by our War Department that he had a right to do both, be¬ 
cause the Filipinos are merely insurgents, and «e recognize in 
their ease no uniform, and in dealing with them are not bound 
by the Geneva convention nor by our own articles of war. It 
will be seen that this ruling not only decides that we violate no 
neutral rights by recruiting Great Britain's military strength, 
but it is also timely as an ocqnittal in advance of Lientenant 
Waller for the shooting of helpless Filipino prisoners. 

“None of this is pleasant and most of it is revolting to a sense 
of justice, but it is among the appalling incidents of war and is 
a warning to the weak to bear much and suffer and be patient 
before raising their hands against the strong, for they have no 
treaty rights, nor rights founded in the law of nations. As for 
their general rights as human beings, these are not any more 
respectetl by those who can afford to disrespect them than rights 
derived from the law." 


MAKING SAMAR A “HOWLING WILDERNESS." 

T he anti-imperialist papers appear to be much more stirred 
up over the alleged atrocities in Samar than are their ex¬ 
pansionist contemporaries. The charges are that an expedition 
under command of Major L. W. T. Walter killed eleven peaceful 
natives in cold blood, one of them being tied to a tree and shot 
in different parts of his body on three successive days, and put 
out of his misery on the fourth. The court-martial mentioned 
below acquitted the Majtr last Saturday. Major Waller says he 
acted in the spirit of orders given him by General Jacob II. 
Smith, which General Smith denies, and the matter will probably 
bo made the subject of a military investigation. The despatch 
from Manila which has aroused all the comment reads as follows: 

"Manila, April 8.—Major Littleton W. T. Waller of the 
Marine Corps, at to-ilay's session of the court-martial by which 
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he is being tried on the charge of executing natives of Samar 
without trial, testified in rebuttal of the evidence given yester¬ 
day by Geueral Jacob II. Smith, who commanded the American 
troops in the Island of Samar. Major Waller said General 
Smith instructed him to kill and bum; that the more ho killed 
and burned the better pleased he tvould be; that it was no time 
to lake prisoners, and that be was to make Saraar a howling wil¬ 
derness. 

“Major Waller asked General Smith to define the age limit for 
killing, and ho replied: 

“ ' Everything over ten.* 

"The Major rei>eated this order to Captain Porter, saying; 

"*We do not make war in that way on old men. women, and 
ehildrcu. ‘ 

"Captain David D, Porter. Cnptain lliram I. Bearss. and 
Lieulenaut Frank Halford, all of the Marine Corps, testified 
corroixini lively." 

“Such orders as are asserted of this brigadier-general of the 
United States army," declares the Baltimore Htratd, "have 
never been confessed before in the annals of civilized warfare,” 
and it considers them, in fact, "probably the most terrible 
charges made against an American soldier during a generation." 
The Baltimore .Vra'r argues that "if we are a civilized people, 
we must show the Filipinos what civilized conduct is, not imitate 
them in the worst of their departures from it and the Buffalo 
K.x/» fss, similarly, suggests that "so far from promoting civili¬ 
zation. wo are onrselves ailopting the methods of barbarism.” 
The Boston .Atii’trtistr remarks: 

“Of course. Waller's flat statement will raise some trouble, 
but if the soldiers did not use such methods, how are the Philip¬ 
pines ever to be made of any use to this country? The Filipinos 
are determined to have independence or death. Congress is not 
willing to let the islands go, because there is still an idea that 
men on the inside cau moke millions in the next ten or twenty 
years, promoting schemes under'concessions' grnnted at Wash¬ 
ington—someth ing on the order of the lumber company iu which 
Congressman Hull is interested. So, if the islands must he kept 
and the natives will not submit peaceably, what else can be 
dune but to kill them off as soon as jiossible? For what else are 
men like Major Waller sent there?" 

The New York Evtning Post urges severe measnres. It says; 

" What we maintain is that a court-martial for General Smith 
should be convened instantly, and that, if found guilty of the 
crimes alleged, he should be shot. General Kitchener has had 
some of bis murderous officers shut fur less atrocious acts. Wo 
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c«n not afford to tw bobind the British in inflicting (tern justice 
upon our assassins who masquerade as soldiers. If General 
Smith bad betrayed a fortress to the enemy, or had broken his 
sword on the Held of battle and fled ignominiously from the foe, 
his offense would not have been half so black, and would have 
brought not half so much disgrace on the army and the country, 
as this campaign of his in Samar, In which he ordered American 
soldiers to act like wild beasts, red in tooth and claw." 

The expansionist press show a tendency to wait for further 
information. “We shall continue to reserve jtidgment, whether 
the anti-imperialists do or not, until the evidence is all in," de¬ 
clares the New York Press ; and the Philadelphia Press says; 

"Military crimes are charged in the conduct of the campaign 
in Samar. The officer involved has been placed on trial. Pend¬ 
ing this trial, which is being reported by cable without censor¬ 
ship, various newspapers assume on e.x parte testimony that the 
charges are true, assert that such practises are general, and 
charge that nothing is done to suppress them. 

"Wbat has happened? For the first time, tangible evidence 
and a definite charge has been made of a military crime, the 
murder of prisoners. Without delay a court has been organiied 
to try the alleged criminal. Could more l>e done? If these prac¬ 
tises alleged were general would the trial have l>een ordered? 

“The very newspapers which make the eharges based on the 
partial evidence presented in this trial are constantly aesertiug 
the honor, truthfulness, and high standard of our army officers. 
All believe this of them. Can not the national honor lie safely 
left in their bands until their effort by the onlerly processor mili¬ 
tary law to deal with military erime is completed? 

"War is a brutalising trade. No one doubts it. War with a 
weak and treacherous race is the worst of all in its effects. Oper¬ 
ations in snch a war after an act of signal treachery pnts officers 
and men under the strain of grave temptation. If any man or 
officer in the American service has succumbed, he mnst be pun¬ 
ished. Could a better proof be offered of the determination In 
Washington and at Manila to enforce high military standards in 
the conduct of war be offered than this prompt trial? Until it is 
over candid men will wait before they reach an hysterical snap 
judgment on the officers and men of our army |>euding an incom¬ 
plete trial." 

The New York .l/oiV and Kxpress, an expansionist paper, 
says: 

"It seems certain that indefeneible cruelty has existed in Sa¬ 
mar. The guilty man must be discovered, and. whatever his 
rank and past services, be must be made to pay a penalty com¬ 
mensurate in severity with his offense against American civilisa¬ 
tion and the honor of our army." 


CRITICISM OF A PROPOSED CABINET 
DEPARTMENT. 

BILL to create a Department of Commerce and Labor baa 
passed the United State* Senate. Manufactures are to be 
relegated to a burean of this department, which is a disappoint¬ 
ment to many of those who hoped to see science and industry 
more prominently recognised. The Ameritan Maekinist, in 
expressing its dissatisfaction editorially, says; 

“As in the creation of several of the other departments before 
this, the iieiv department is made principally a dumping-ground 
for the surplus work of the existing departments. All but one of 
the bureans which are to constitute the new department are al¬ 
ready In full operation in the older departments. From the 
Treasury are to be transferred the Life-Saving Service, the 
Lighthouse Board, Marine Hospital, Steamboat Inspection, Bu¬ 
rean of Navigation, Bureau of Iiumigration, and Bureau of Stat¬ 
istics. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is to be transferred 
from the Department of State. There are also to be added the 
Department of Labor, the Fish Commission, and the Census Bu¬ 
rean. There Is to be but one neiv bureau created: the Bureau of 
Manufactures, with less than nine per cent, of the total working 
force of the new department. This bureau, it is understood, will 
be principally employed in the collection and publication of in¬ 
formation relating to and presnmably of interest to the manufac¬ 


turing industries of the United States. This gives an idea of the 
extent to wbieb the new department is really to be a department 
of manufactures. 

"We have to confess that the scheme in the shape which it boa 
assumed is more or less a disappointment to us. . . . We are 
here saying nothing against the desirability of a department of 
commerce. . . . But such a dejiartment is and must be entirely 
distinct in its field and scope from that of a department of manu¬ 
factures. Commerce, and especially American commerce, has 
really more to do with agnenitnre than with manufactures; and, 
while there already exists a Department of Agriculture, it is ab- 
snrd to pnt off the manufacturing interests of tbe conntry with a 
bnrean in a corner, 

“Tbe Bureau of Mannfactures may be sufficient for the doing 
of what is now planned for it to do, but we had in mind much 
more and larger work. We would have bad a department of 
mannfactures as distinctively an executive department, and with 
perhaps as much to do, and with as clear and distinct a field of 
its own, as either tlie War, Navy, or Post Office departments. 

"Besides wbat tbe department might and should do directly 
for all the branches of tbe Government, there is mnch that it 
might also properly undertake to do for tbe mannfacturing inter¬ 
ests of the country in the line of test and exi>eriment, and in tbe 
providing of gages and standards. This is a subject too exten¬ 
sive to be gone into here, but, with a revenne so great as to em- 
Imrrass, here surely is a proper outlet for a portion. If a depart¬ 
ment of manufactnres was really being created it would seem 
that it should surely have the Patent Office as a part of it, rather 
than the department which now controls it. From Ute bint* above 
thrown out it must be evident that there is still much to be said 
and done before we have an adequate, comprehensive, and effec¬ 
tive department of manufactures." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Max ovrrBocrsd—John hull.—rSrdV. tjouis 

It tettn* Ibst llw Kold Mudsrd i> to remain hebind with ihe Coiutltn- 
tioo.-rSr Munatelis Sntt. 

I/OTS ot thinaa besides Ibe abippioa interests wonld be aiod to be patri- 
olio for ISwooxxB * rear.— 7'Ar Drlrsnl Fret Press, 

Tmk next tim* Mr. Kcsijr wiabet to rob Cnha majrb* b* will know 
eooogb to incorporate. — yOr Detmt Fret Press. 

IsX'T It ttranc* wiih ail thi* prosiwrilr w* i>*r*r hear of • workingman 
anffarinr from goutf-7'ar AmalgamukledPtUskttrg. 

AS we are In ibe ialand.bnrina buiineM perhaps Ireland wonld like to 
sell Great Britain to Ub *t a bargain rat*.—TAr OtttttQ AVwj. 

The antimleomargarine bill will pn«a The Repubhcanecan b* truetod to 
take car* ol anyIhiogconnected srilb '‘Vum.'—Tht AtUntm Omstitntwn. 

Twenty thooMod Indian* In Arlsona ar* facing slarvatloe A colleo- 
lioe lor their relief xhonld be takeo np in lodia.— Tke C'MeafO Aem. 

THE Government may bav* to ask iba railroad* to adopt * more liberal 
reciprociiy poliey or else alep op and b* annexed.— TAe Munapetu A'ftrs, 

Ir Mia* Siona wishes in add a spice ol bnmor lo her leelnre on oaptivily 
sb* might Induce l-ord Meihucn to Join ber in her \ems.—T»e Pedtimert 

Ir Prasidant Roosevelt can eorb tba beef trust in its advance of prices, 
his admirers wiii bar* a new and importaot varlalioo of the dinner-pail 
argument.— Tke tt'asUnjtSen Star. 

Onk of Kew York's eensattooel Journalt gravely annonneas that life can 
be prolonged. Bot the criminal count had already made u* aware of tbe 
fact.- Tke Cietviantt Plain Dealer. 

It It tald ihat the chairman of tit* Democretle netionel commluee for 
lysi has already been agreed upon. All the party now needs is * candidate 
and an iaioe.-TAr Detrait Fret Press. 

The Mile* plan for terminating the Pbillpploa eirlfe wat tn appoint a 
visitiog committee. Canid no] the same objecl be accomplished by so 
excbaitge of pbolograpbt t—Tke St. Lents GMe^Demaerat. 

AMCNicsn meat* are cheaper in latndoa than In this couolrr. Porbsp* 
the meal Irnst feels Ibst poor England is entitled to this consideration be¬ 
cause nf ber bard luek in the Boer war.— TV U'aikinrten Pest. 

“Did yon call ihat trnti magnate to the etandl" “I did,"answered the 
man who waseoodneting the inveslignllon. ‘I anppose he added a great 
deal to Ibe Inlerett lo tba easel" "He did. It It now more roysierioae 
than ever.”—7'V U'askineUn Star, 

Aocohdi.ho to the tesilmony of Aeting.Govemor Wright, the Inturreo- 
tinn In ibe Philippines it enofined to live per cent, of tbe Urritory. which It 
really a smaller proportion than exists In tbe Congress of tbe United 
btales,—T'Ar SI. /-eatx Glekr-Pemaeral. 

"He’s going in for poiitlcs. Wouldn't he make • iplaadld diplomat, 
tbol" "Whatl Why. be'x a deaf-mute.* "Exactiy. Jnat Ibink how easy 
it would be for him lo be sbsolulely dumb wheo It wax expedient." "Yea, 
but then be could never talk witboul ahnwing his hand."—Thr PkdadelfMa 
Rteard. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

IS COEDUCATION A FAILURE? 

D r. EDMUNI) J. JA.MES. prcsldent-c-lvct of llic Northwest- 
eri> University «t Ev.-iuston, 111., in presenting liis first 
commitnieation to the board of trustees, lias taken occasion to 
strike whnt is widely regarded .is a heavy blow against coeduca¬ 
tion. Ho said in part: 

"There are many signs of a marked renetion in the public 
mind on the subject of cueiluc.itjon, Kriends of the iimvemeiit 
may well view it 
with some concern, 
The tide seems iu 
certain ways to have 
ebbed. A pro¬ 
nounced reaction 
lias set in. Not 
only has the system 

converts, but there 
are indk-.itions that 
it is losing ground 
in the very territory 
which it had so com¬ 
pletely won. A new 
jieriod of question¬ 
ing is upon IIS. A 
sort of vague preju¬ 
dice has arisen in 
the country at large, 
u-liich indicates a 
new attitude of the 
public mind toward 
the whole iiroblein. 
The system is at- 





ten years before the women will form half the student body—"a 
condition which niatiy friends of the university would view with 
coDcern." "The fact is.” be continued, “that in our natural and 
praiseworthy desire to advance the education of women we have 
lieen neglecting to n certain extent that of the men. We ought 
not to have done less for the women, but we should have done far 
more for the men." 

Hr, James's remarks have aroiiseil keen interest in the daily 
papers, which comment sympatlietieally on tlie views set forth 
by him. The Chlvngo AVraivAZ/rra/rf thinks tli.it a "serion* 
crisis in ctoeducation is im|>ending~; and the Indianapolis A'ews 
prophesies n grudnal reversion to the old iiolicy of an educa¬ 
tional system based upon the separation of tbe sexes. The 
Philadi-lplihi Prfxt says; 

"Tbe jireseiit opposition to coeducation does not take the form 
of rlenying to women a college e<ltication. It is siiniily an ex¬ 
pression of nu opinion that women are out of place at a man’s 
ciillegc. And the strongest expressious of this opinion come 
fiimi the men undergraduates themselves. These are heurd 
from nearly every college mid university that bus established 
cveduention. Not long ago the opposition to women students 
became so decided in Lcland Stanford University in California 
that -1 rule was made limiting their number to a certain percent¬ 
age of the total attendance. And in the Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity. Chicago University, Cornell University, Coliniibia Uni¬ 
versity, and Brown University the male undergraduates arc 
inanifesting tlicir dislike of eocducation in ways that arc more 
annoying than chivalrous. It may not be very ni.inly for the 
male undergraduates of Chicago University t'> insist that the 
women undergraduates shall sit in the galleries at convocation 
exercises and take no p.irt in the singing and cheering, and for 
the men students at Columbia University to object to the use of 
the campus and bntlis hy the women students; hut such tilings 
would not happen if there was not a public sentiment to author- 


Tlie Boston Tramcript say's; 

“It would hardly l>e just to say that coeducation, so far as it 
had been tried, had fullerl in the East, but it is nevertheless true 
that it has not been as [lopnlar as in the West, es]iecially where 
It has been grafted on to the old method, as has been shown by 
tbe somewhat strained relations at W’esleyan University. There 
has nut K’cn the same necessity fur it here, and a conservative 
spirit has rather discouraged it. Wc think both young men and 
y'oung women, as a matter of abstract preference, would choose 
to be educated iu sepanitc institutions. There is more freedom 
for both under such an nmiugcment, and they fall more easily 
cases to such nii extent as to discourage and naturally into the line of college life best suited to each class. 

It is urgctl with increasing persis- If the same tendency is beginning to be exiiericnced in tbe 

_ States of the Middle 

West, it is an indica¬ 
tion that that section 
also is becoming more 
conservative. 

“We can hardly be¬ 
lieve that in the newer 
commonwealths far¬ 
ther west they have 
yet tired of the coedu¬ 
cational system. It 
meets more promptly 
and adequately the 
educational rcquirc- 
tnents of a new sec¬ 
tion, and If it is ever 
finally abandoned in 
our higher institu¬ 
tions of learning it 
will only bo after 
wealth and popula¬ 
tion have so increased 
all over the country 
that economy and 
distance will cease to 
be vital considera¬ 
tions," 


tackeil on new grounds nml from 

“The notion that women arc incapable of doing college work, 
so commonly urged a generation ago, has completely disap¬ 
peared. Tbe objection that young men and women can not be 
trusterl to observe proper relations in their social intercourse 
has lost its force, in view of the plain fact that the moral tone of 
coeducational institutions is distinctly higher than that of the 
community at large, aud is certainly not inferior to that of schools 
for one sex alone. 

“But, on the other hand, one hears ofiener the claim that the 
increasing number of women tends to fL-minize the institutions 
where they are, in som 
the attend.'! nca of nici 
tence that the so¬ 
cial distractions and 
dissipations, with 
their widening invu- 
siou of the secret pur¬ 
pose that should go 
with school life, form 
a serious problem, 
while others empha¬ 
size the fact that the 
broad diticrence in 
the future careers of 
the two sexes should 
find a more adequate 
recognition in the col¬ 
lege curricula." 

Dr. James added 
that the number of 
w'oraen in the North¬ 
western University is 
increasing relatively 
mucli faster than is 
the number of men, 
and that at the pres¬ 
ent rate of increase it 
will uot be more than 
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"THE APOSTLE OF MEDIOCRITY.” 

T 1I£ greatcKt figures in mmlern literature hardly seem to be 
Eocuro from attack in these days of iconoclastic criticism. 
We have already bad occasion to note Mr. Francis Grierson's 
article on "The Blunders of Matthew Arnold." In the March 
issue of T/te Ainelrrntk Century ami After, Mr. Walter Frowen 
Lord launches a philippic ngaiust William Makepeace Thack¬ 
eray. whom he dubs "the apostle of mediocrity." Mr, Lord does 
not mean by this phrase that Thaekcray wns a mediocre writer, 
for he concedes that Thackeray was "a keen social observer" 
and that "his narrative .style was as near perfection as possible." 
What he does mean is that Thackeray's novels mirror mediocre 
people. The test he applies is, “ How far did Thackeray repre¬ 
sent the social life of the nineteenth century f" and he answers 
the question by saying that Thackeray was the satirist.ratlier than 
the portrayer, of the age in which he lived. lie goes uu to say: 

"The social life of any century is made u,i of men and women 
and institutions. In any century of English history an early 
question, if not the first question, must be, What was the jHisi. 
tion of the church? We can hardly do hettcr, to l>egin witli, 
than inquire how far Mr. Thackeray's presentation of tlic church 
is trustworthy. There are many clergymen iu his six novels. 

. . . The church of the nineteenth century is represented by the 
Rotf. Charles Uoneyman aud the Rev. Tiifton Hunt. Charles 
Honeyman was the perfect typo of the cicricnl humbug, lie was 
untruthful, shifty, luxurious, and half-vdueatcd. To associate 
the idea of sacred functions with such a man, or with any of tho 
other five men whose portraits Mr. Thackeray has given in full, 
is mere profanation. The Rev. Tufton Hunt was a criininal, a 
blackmailer, and a drunkard. The Rev. Bute Crawley, an tin- 
der-brcti, ignorant man. noisily vauiiU-d his birth and position, 
drank too much, backed bis foolish opinions on liorseficsh and 
lost heavily. He could not have been nnytliing but a burden to 
his family and his parish, and a discredit to bis calling. The 
church of the nineteenth century .sprang from that of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, which is represented !>>• Farson Sampson, doiiies- 
lic chaplain to the CastlcwiMKl family. I’arsoii Sampson was 
everything that a priest ought not to be. lie was n gussip. a 
gambler (not a very honest gambler), a sycophant, not w-ithoiu 

good-nature, but wholly a worldling. 

"If. then, we are to imagine (say) a candidate for examina¬ 
tion replying (some time in tho twenty-second century) to the 
question: ' What was the status of the English Clinrcli iu tlic 
nineteenth century as seen in Mr, Thackeray's works?' Ids an¬ 
swer may bo not unreasonably foretold in tho following words. 
•The English Church in the nineteenth century was officered by 
incompetent and underbred men. Tlie prelates were men des. 
finite of taste, of gross habits, and worldly ideals (cxiiMi]>les— 
the Bishop of Ealing, the Bishop of Bullucksiiiiili)', Ficd Bay- 
ham's unele). and the rank and Hie were either f<Kilisli drudges 
or men of second-rate capacity who entered the church wiili the 
view of advancing themselves in life (examples in plenty). The 
cliiirchof the nineteenth century is further represented as spring¬ 
ing by natiir.-d development from the disorderly institutions of 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cliarlo Ibnieyiiian 
is the feeble descendant of the Sampsons and 'riixliers, who were 
tlieiiiscives the last expression of sturdy vulgarity.' " 

Mr. Lord continues the indictment by declaring tli.'it Thack¬ 
eray in his novelsbeliitles the Indian civil service and the diplo¬ 
matic corps, abuses the tiristoi-racy and the wealthy, and foments 
bitter feeling between Englisliiiicii ami Irislimc:i. Tlicn there 
is his treotment of tlic army: 

'' Let any student hold a te'i't'e, so to s]ieiik. in Ins “Wii mind of 
the Ralph Spurriers, tbc Michael O'Dowils, and the tleorge Tiif- 
tos and their likes, and then ask himself: ' llocs tins odler tsm 
of b(K>bics and fops riinl gluttons really represent the nnglitc 
Briiisli army?" «Jf course it dues not; it merely represenls w 1i.it 
is ludicrous and discreditable in tiic ways of the Hriiish aiiny. 
'rhere was nincll that was both; but there wns more tt:.ii w:is 
neither the one nor the Other. The exception iisnally qiioterl is 
Colonel Ncwcomc. In this case Mr. Thackeray h.ts himself pnt- 
dneed an excellent type. He Ii.ts created an imniortiil cimraetcr. 
and cndowctl him with all manly virtues. Furious at the sight 


of excellence, even when it is his own handiwork, he must needs 
bespatter it with ridicule—make his ercation a goose when he 
marries and a perfect idiot in business." 

The author's ignorance or inexperience or carelessness can not 
be urged in extenuation, for Thackeray is recognised by all to 
have been a "consummate artist, a conspicuous social figure, a 
distinguished man of tbc world." Mr. Lord sums the whole 
matter up by saying: 

“The man is so great and convincing, his atmosphere so cap¬ 
tivating, tliat one reads and rereads him fascinated, aud dues 
not stop to examine or criticize. As Mr. Thackeray says, so 
must it bo. There are surely very few young readers who can 
lie proof against such an influence. Perhaps .Mr. Kuskin was 
thinking on these lines when he denounced >lr. Thackeray's 
works as 'poison.' Selio]>enhauer, too, wielded an admirable 
]irose style, and he taught pemieions nonsense with so grave a 
face and in so convineing a manner that he wrought inconceiv¬ 
able mischief. Mr. Tliackcray did not iu so many words enjoin 
middling ways of life and tlimiglit. He adopted a far more dex¬ 
terous ami telling plan of campaign. He carried the wiir into 
the enemy's country, pursued excellence, fastened on it, flung 
vitriol in it-s place, and trampled it under foot. 

"If, then, we find that in all great walks of life—in the church, 
in war, in commerce, and in diplomacy—Mr. 'Fhaekeray lias 
nothing but abuse and sneers for success; if we find that he 
loves to |>onray the ludicrous and tbc discreditable only, is it 
iinluir to say that be is tlie a|>ostle of mediocrity? Mediocre 
waysof life, mediocre thoughts, mediocre inclinations (iiiiscalled 
passions), mediocre aehicvenietits—lliese, if not positively en¬ 
joined, as they sometimes are, arc in effect all that is left to one 
who takes Mr. Thackeray for his guide. For the rest, never had 
a mean gosjH-l so iluiiglity an apostle." 



LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY IN THE 
WORLD. 

•"T'llE Hooklovers’ Library wns {oiiiided in Pliiladelpliia on 
March s. 1900. and during the two years of its existence its 
growth has I>eeii so remarkable that its elaini to recognition us 
"tlic largest circulating library in the world" is not extravagant, 
'riiere are now 
more tlian fifty 
braneli libraries 
in as many Amer- 
Icuiicitics.and de¬ 
liveries of books 


and town of i,oi«> 
population or over 
in tho United 
States. The lili- 
rary is owned anil 
managed by a cor- 
por.ntiun with a 
fully p.iid-npc:is!i 
cajiitid of ?i.oiX).- 
iK.io. A hiaiii-heiir. 

LStablisIu-d III 

Canada witli a 
cupiial of &!<»•.- 
iK.i. lod all Kiig- 

lisli iiirporati-in.wiib olllies in I,.Ion. Pnris. and Beilin, is at 

present being organized. 'I'iie inenibe'slnp is limited to a cer¬ 
tain iiiimlKT of persiinsin caeli locality, iind lins alieody been 
closed in New York. I’liiladelplii.i. niid Boston. Tbc library 
gmiraiuec-s to "deliver 111 w Ixniks in ihe best bindings, always 
clean niid pleasing t<i liniulle " (all soiled copies to be withdrawn 
from circulation) ; to "deliver tlic very Isxiks nskeil for"; and 
to "call regularly, weekly or monthly, to make exchanges." 1'Ae 
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Bocklovers' Bulletin ,« semi-monthly publication contaiaiiig lite¬ 
rary gossipanddescriptionsof new books, is sent (ree to members. 

As might have been expected, opinions differ in regard to the 
efficiency ot the Booklovers’ Library service. "Some people arc 
speaking o( the service in terms of unstinted enthusiasm," re¬ 
marks TAe Buokman (April), "while others are grumbling be¬ 
cause they did not receive the book they wanted the week before 
last. But they are all 
talking about it. In ru¬ 
ral libraries, on seashore 
pavilions, and the \xran- 
das of summer-resort ho¬ 
tels — everywhere, the 
idea and the service have 
been discussed." 

Mr. Seymour Eaton, 
the organizer of the 
movement, has carried a 
very definite and force¬ 
ful spirit into the new 
enterprise, and even its 
details are planned by 
him. In a recent issue 
of TAe Booklovers’ Bui- 
letin he says: 

“The public library is 
gradually taking its 
place with Institutions 
intended for special 
study and research- 
book museums where the 
literature of all times is 
g.-tthcrc(| and collated. 

It is toilay that people 
want, just as much In 
their books as in their 
newspapers. An old 
book bears precisely the 
same relation to a new 
book that nn old maga¬ 
zine docs to a new maga¬ 
zine, or that an old news- 
p.npcr does to to-day’s six 
o’clock extra." 

Mr. Eaton has set his 
face against the estab¬ 
lishment of reading-rooms in connection with the Booklovers’ 
Library l>ccause he believes that "the best reading-rooms in the 
world nre the homes of the people," "Our whole system." he 
decinres, "is based on this |>rinciple." In another |)lacc be says: 

" I saw it stated somewhere that the interest on the millions 
s]ient in the Uniterl States for buildings fur the housing of books 
wouhl carry a book a week to every man, woman, and child In 
the United States and pay for the annual depreciation in the 
value of the books. I haven’t done the arithmetic of this and 
don't know, 'riiere nre instances of very line library buildings 
with no inoucy left to buy books." 

The following account of Mr. Eaton’s |>crsunnlity api>ears in 
T/ie Itovlmon ; 

•' Were the IhK.klovers’ Library to cease to exist tir-inoirow, it. 
uevertlielcss, would have served to place its originator, Mr, Sey¬ 
mour Eaton, among those fow men who succeed in placing a |<ct 
idea before the public, lie has dune more than this: he has 
fixer! this idea incrarlicably in the public mind. Some years ngo 
he went to work on a plan for the Uovernnient to make through 
the post-office a great circulating library of the Coiigre.ssional 
Library. Out of this |)lan grew the Booklovers of to-day. Mr. 
Eaton was born about forty years ngo on a farm in Cnnada. 
IJespite scant advanUges in his early youth, he succecilcd in 
fitting himself for n broader life, serving the usual apprentice¬ 
ship fts a school-teacher. For the last fifteen years he lias been 



engaged in educational and newspaper work In this country. 
Some of his text-books have had extraordinary sales. He has 
contributed frcx)uently to the magazines, acted for five years as 
the managing director of the Drcxcl Institute, and was for four 
years on the literary staff of the Chicago Beeord. He is now 
librarian of the Booklovers’ Library Incorporation, and is its 
largest stockholder. His borne is in Lansdowne, a little country 
place just outside of Pbiladclpbia." 

The latest development of Mr. Eaton's plans is found in the 
“Tabard Inn" Library, which is already established in New 
York. Pbiladelpbin. Boston, and Chicago. In addition to these 
four central offices, branch libraries will be organized in cverj- 
city of the United States, and revolving book-cases made spo» 
cially for the "Tabard Inn” service will be located in drug-stoies. 
and other shops throughout the country. The bookcases will 
bold about 130 bonks each, and the stock of books will be changed 
frequently. Exchanges may lie made nl any library station ia 
the United States upon |«iymentof five cents, the “Tnbard Inn** 
book being the only identification necessary. 


TOLSTOY ON READERS AND CRITICS. 

B y no means flattering is the estimate of the intelligence and 
taste of cumeiiiporary readers formed by Count Tolstoy. 
He evidently disagrees with Gdrky, who recently declared that 
it is exceedingly difficult for novelists to meet the exacting de¬ 
mands of the ’• new classes " of reailcrs. Tlic greater and veteran 
artist, on the contrary, finds a deplorable corruption of the gen¬ 
eral taste, and has only words of censure nnd blame for the read¬ 
ers and the critics of the present day. 

Tliese words are uttered in an elaborate and striking introduc¬ 
tion to a translated novel, entitled "Tlio Peasant," just brought 
out in a new edition. The author of that work. Yon Poicnz*, a 
German, is almost unknown, and Tolstoy secs in that fact, and 
especially in the complete neglect of the novel named, one of the 
proofs of literary decadence and reaction. Count Tolstoy says: 

"Within ray recollection, in fifty years, there lias been wrought 
this aroasing decline of the general taste and the common sense 
of tlie public. This corruption is easily traced in every branch 
of our literature. . . . The ignorance of our educated circles is 
such that the truly great thinkers, jioets, and prose*writers, 
whether of antiquity or of the nineteenth century, are regarded 
as stale and out-of-date, incapable of satisfying the high and 
refined demands of tlie present generation : wo citlicr patronize 
these masters or frankly dismiss them with a contemptuous smile. 

"In philosophy the last word is found in the immoral, crude, 
inflated, incoherent stuff of Nietzsche; as poetry of the highest 
order we Imve the senseless, unnatural juxtaposition of words 
connected only by meter and rhythm. In all the theaters are 
produced plays whose meaning no one understands, not even tlie 
authors themselves, while millions of copies of so-called novels 
are circulated in which there is neither art nor significance of 
content." 

U)>on whom does the resjionsibility for this corruption and 
ignorance fall? Count Tolstoy is inclined to lay the blame 
largely at the dour of the critics and of the periodical press. He 
is especially severe ujion the latter. He refers to Matthew Ar¬ 
nold's famous essny on criticism, nnd'agrecs with the statement 
that the duty of the critic is to discover excellence wherever it 
was or Is. and to direct the attention of readers to that excel¬ 
lence. Of this kind, he says, criticism is not only necessary in 
ocr dny of the Atsul of pa|iui's, magazines, and ndvcitiscmcnts, 
but upon its appearance and influence dei>ends the whole future 
of the intellectual development of Euroiwun wwicty. Ovcrjiro- 
ducllon. continues Tolstoy, is injurious in any diiection, but it 
is especially injurious in things which pro|>crly serve ns means 
to an end, and not as an end in tlieroselvcs. Speaking of tlie 
printing-press nnd the chcn|>cningof paiwrs and Issiks, he says: 
"The printing-jiress, undoubtedly a great boon to the masses 
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of uneducated people, has become, In the bauds of the well-to- 
do, the chief instrumentality for the dissemination of ignorance 
rather than of knowledge. Books, magazines, and, especially, 
newspajiers are colossal commercial enterprises, which need the 
highest possible number of consumers. But the interests and 
instincts of the overwhelming majority of these consumers aie 
always low and vulgar ; hence the success of any bcsik or publi¬ 
cation demands that it reflect and represent these lownml course 
tastes and instincts. And the press, indeed, does satisfy this 
condition of success, since the number of journalists and writers 
sharing and sympathizing with these instinets is much larger 
than the number of people having elevated aims and cultivated 
tastes. Besides, there is more profit in jiiindering to the masses, 
and thus the flood of printed matter grows and rises constantly, 
constituting by its magnitude alone, apart from the mischief of 
its substance, a huge obstacle to euliglileiinient. 

"If in our day a bright young man from the common people, 
desirous of etinenting himself, should bo given access to all the 
extant botiks and papers, and loft to his own efforis. it i.s highly 
probable that for ten years he would read nothing but trivial aud 
immoral things. It would be ns hard for him to run up against 
a gooil IxKik as to find the proverbial needle in the haystack. 
The worst oi it is that, reading bad Imoks eonstaiitly, his undcr- 
standiug and taste W'ould be coniiniiously pervertetl. so that if 
be ever found a meritorious work lie would have no capacity to 
comprehend it.” 

Connt Tolstoy pleads fi>r a conscientious, competent, honest 
criticism, free from party ties and coniincrciiil designs, devoted 
to art and truth, and determined to op|K>sc quackery and false- 
hoo<L Such a school of criticism would have to fight and over¬ 
come the noisy clamor of the market-place and acquire authority 
over readers. Only in that case would society be saved from 
Intellectiial and moral corruption and chaos. —maJe 
/lO TiIK hllKKAKV DlUltST. 


REAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 

H OW far is it |iermissible for an author to make u.sc of his 
friends—or his enemies—as characters in a novel ? Ricli- 
ard Le Oallienne, who propounds this question in the New York 
/ournal iipropos of I lie publication of an niionymoiis novel." The 
Imitator,” in which sovoial well-known society leaders are intro- 
ducod in the “thinnest and flimsiest ” of disguises, answers it 
half-jestingly as follows: “The whole qiie.stion is, I imagine, 
one for the novelist and liis victims rather than lor the public. 
It is iilso II question of tlic mn'elist's |>crsonnl taste and—per¬ 
sonal safety." The London Daily Sews, discussing the suliject 
more seriously and instancing the case of a recent successful 
libel action brought hy a Bournemoutli band-master against a 
lady novelist who bad pictured him in false colors, goes on to 
recount several examples of the introiliiction of real characters 
into fiction, itickens. ns is well known, clearly iiortraycd Leigh 
Hunt and laindor in " BIc.ak House." Thackeray was often ac- 
cusc<I of caricaturing his friends, but would never .admit the 
charge. Says The Daily Sews : 

"Tliiickerny’s worstatTcn.se was against Andrew Arcedctkne, 
a scho<ilfcllow of his at Charterhouse, who was-according to 

Edmund Yates—the too exact original of our dear friend Harry 

Poker, ... Ho hided his time, like Prosper le Uni, nnd it ar¬ 
rived on the night of Thackeray's first leclure on the Eng¬ 
lish humorists. Arceilecknc met him at tlie Cider Cellars, 
surrounded by a crowd congratulating liiiii on his brilliant suc¬ 
cess. ‘How arc you. TlinckT’ cricsl Arccdcckne. *1 was at 
your show to-day at Willis's. Whnt n lot of swells you had 
there—res! But I thought It was dull—devilish dull! I'll tell 
you what it is. Tliack. you want a piano.' That was neater and 
more ellectivc thiin a libel action. Gewge Eliot, iiccording to 
the late F. \V. H. Myers, was also accused of making copy out 
of her own household. A too sympathizing friend condoled with 
Iter domestic troubles on the mistaken assumption that Mr. Cas- 
saubon, in'Middlemarcli,' was a jiortrait of G. H. Lewes. No 


two men could differ more widely. ‘But from wbom.tben,’ said 
a friend to George Eliot, 'did you draw Casaubon?' ‘With a 
humorous solemnity, which was quite in earnest, however, she 
pointed to her own heart.* One wonders If she was thinking of 
the sonnet which describes .Sidney's perplexed search for a poeti¬ 
cal subject, until— 

Foot! ultl my Mum, look In tliy honri snil write. 

This leads us into a field too wide to cover—that of autobiogra¬ 
phic fiction. Every writer has had n shot at that. Dickens was 
Coppcrfiold. Thackeray was Peiidennis, Fielding was Captain 
Booth, Sir Charles Grandison represented the fat little printer's 
idea of what he could have been as a man of fashion—even Mr. 
Kipling has not disrlnined to depict himself as the 'inky school¬ 
boy.'" 

An average novelist, continues the sume paper, is in a dilemma 
as to the reality of bis characters. If they are to be lifelike, be 
must have a mcnlcl. He must decide whether they are to Ire 
taken from liis own inner consciousness or from the few other 
human Ireings whom he knows well enough to paint with suc¬ 
cess DAe Sews concludes; 

"Oliver Wcmlell Holmes was loath to write a novel— tho he 
overcame his shrinking—because he said that he would have to 
show up all bis friends in it, and they might object to Ireing 
'butchered to make a Konian holiday.’ There is, of course, 
wliiit the scboollroy culled a third alternative. The novelist may 
rely on'documents.' like that eminent writer of 'penny dread¬ 
fuls' who laiely confessed that when he needed a new sensation 
for his next chapter he merely took up a daily paper and studied 
the inquests and the police news. Tho highest modern example 
of this metiujtl is M. Zola, who once boasted that he had a 'docu¬ 
ment ' fur everything that the critics blamed as untrue to life in 
bis amazing picture of the Second Empire, Chni les Reade, who 
adopted a similar plan, describes it for the good of future novel¬ 
ists in bis' Terrible Temptation,* where the author puu his best 
foot foremost ns the versatile and omniscient Rolfe. But it is 
only the rare writer who has snfllcient' fire In Ills belly,’ like 
Ram Dass. to fuse all these odd fragments of metal into a per¬ 
fect cast. The man of genius, whose psychology has not yet 
been made clear even by Itr. Lombroso and Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
can somehow produce a living and breathing being out of the 
beel-t.ips and fragments which Thackeray mentions. But the 
ordinary respectable novelist is bound to copy from life, if he 
wishes to produce people who are not mere wooden puppets. 
Hence it arises that keys are made to such works as those of 
Alphonse Daudet, that we discover the remarkable resemblance 
of Robert Elsmere to J, R. Green, and that Mr. Kipling's school¬ 
days have been described—on the /ex taiionis principle—by tho 
alleged original of McTurk. It all contributes, no doubt, to the 
general sum of harmless amusemcoL but we can hardly bo sur¬ 
prised if the too enterprising novelist finds himself regarded with 
some shyness by his friends.” 


NOTES. 

THE library of the lute Mosei Colt Tjrler. of Cornell, Iia« been offered for 
ule. It Ik especislly rteb In American*, conkittlnx larxely ot book* 
aalbered by Ur. Tyler as be was writlnx bis admirable vnlumei on ih* 
"lliaiory of American Uleratnre* and “The Uieraiy History of tbe 
American Kevolutioe." 

Da. Thomas Dcs.s EsousH, who died In Newark. N. J., a tew daraaao. 
was author, poet, dramalial, pbyalclan, lawyer, Cooifresaman, and junt nal- 
iai In lb* eonrae of hie Iona earccr. tint he will be remembered ebiefly b*. 

cause he wrote the popular sons, “Ren Hall,'' which had an Immense voitoe 

at I he time of ns Aral appearance, and w*t revived by the pnblicatlon of 
Uu Maurier'a "Trilby." 

MS. Enwis H. PlEXCE, director of the Holyoke Collece of Music, write* 
to the edilorof Thk I.trsKAHV Ultrsaf, apropos of our recent artleir on 
"The 1‘ermaoenee of Rag-Time Music,"declaring that. In bis opioion. the 
ooe of the word "rag-lime "in that article as “arnonymous wnh atrungly 
marked rhythm " Is "unwarraniably brt»d.* He continues: "Rag-time la 
a peculiar fetrm of dance-rhythm in which, by tbe oae of lyneopation. the 
accents ot the melody *r* caused to disagree with the regular Dieiricat 
accent, which It traually praserced In the accompanrmeol. It la an effect 
not unknown In classic mosic—eg. the Finale of Haydn's famoos string 
quartet in D minor—hnt was never much used In popular mnalc until about 
the rear iSgsor rfyS, when ll earns Into vogu* under the name of ‘rag-lime * 
I am unable to conceive bow the wriler of the artlelc relerred to conld aa- 
sociaie It with Iba bata-drnm, at Ihe constant and almost the sole use of 
that instrument is lo mark the r/gnUr metrical accents * 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WERE HEATHEN CODS DEFORMED HUMAN 
BEINGS? 

'^HAT the supposed appearance or even the very existence 
•I of tlic gmls of nntiquity was often suggested by human 
deformity or monstrosity is the theory of I’rofessor Svbutx, a 
German nutliority who has set forth liis ideas in a recent address 
on "The Greek Gods and llumnn .Moustrositics." The idea that 
the birth of monstrous human infants was the origin «f tlic de¬ 
formed deit ics of mythology is not new. according to Tk* lirittsk 
Journal, which reviews Dr. Schatx'siiddress; but prob¬ 
ably the various aspects of the subject have been considered by 
him with unusual care. The writer goes on to say: 

"There is much to make ns think that, so to say. the gods did 
not create men but men made the gods, in Ac sense that in early 
times the occurrence of a monstrous birth suggestcil to tlio people 
of these enrly times that their gcals. or at least their demigods, 
might have appearances siniilar to these seen iu the deformed 
products of huiiiaii rcprotliiction. When, therefore, we call the 
one-eyed infant the cyelops fetus, nfler I’olyphcinus, the king of 
all the Cyclojies, ue arc leally in error, and oiiglit to say thnt 
Polyphemus owed his existence in thc-puntheon to the birth of a 
human or (niiiniali one eyed fetus. So nincli seems f.sirly cer¬ 
tain ; but there arc several speculations wliicli spring from this 
generalisation. . . . There is the hlciitincatioii of the monstrosi¬ 
ties which gave rise to muiic of the dcmig<Kls which do not show- 
obvious resemblances to any ter.itological products: there is the 
question why certain comparatively common monstrosities do nut 
seem to have suggested any gods at all; ami there is the consid¬ 
eration how far the national character was ])utcnt in guiding the 
choice of the monstrosities to l>e made use of in constructing the 
national gods. Professor Sch.ii£ touches suggestively u|>uii all 
those topics from the special stand|>uint of Greek iiiytholngy,* 
According to the German professor, the Siren is to lie identified 
with a human monstrosity having both lower cxireniitics united ; 
the Centaur, with n monstrosity having two pairs of legs; the 
Gorgon bend, with n monstrosity whose bead is imperfectly de¬ 
veloped ; Atlas, with a child having an enormous excrescence on 
the bead, etc. The various ty|icsuf united twins and other com¬ 
mon dcforniiiics and monstrosities nre not represented in the 
Pantheon, but Dr. Scliatx assures us that this is because the n.a 
tioniil taste led to the selection of monstrosities which wore "not 
in themselves ugly or inartistic." Says the writer in conclusion ; 

"It would be a most interesting line of investigation to apply 
tills principle of selection to the iiiythologies of other natious. 
and more especially to those of the Bast, and to the gods wor¬ 
shiped by primitive peoples. The results might be of unex¬ 
pected service in clearing up moot point.s in comparative mythol¬ 
ogy ami racial folklore." 

THE SCIENTIFIC PRIMACY OF ELECTRICITY. 
HE position that electricity occupies in modern science is 
becoming more and more commanding. Even in biidogy 
It is stepping to tile front, as Dr. I.ajcb's striking theory shows. 
But in the physical sciences it is now easily at the head. Says 
an editorial writer in Tkt EUcItUal Kex>ie-.i' (April 5) : 

"It Is curious to note how nearly all of physics and chemistry 
has come to lie regarded as clecti ival. This has even gone so far 
that tlio search, protractml tliroiigli many years of the hist cen¬ 
tury, to disoivcr a nicchnnical explanation of electricity niid its 
action has been almost transferred into a research for the electrical 
explanation of mechanics. Already tentative theories have been 
timidly advanced looking to the suggestion that mass, that ap¬ 
parently cardinal attribute of matter, is after all an electrical 
phenomenon, and that even gravitation m.ay fall measurably 
within the category of electrical manifestations. Perhaps by 
this substitution of one mystery for another we have not ad¬ 
vanced BO for as we might natnrally be led to think; but no in¬ 


sight that can be gained into the working of natural forces or 
into the processes of nature is unavailing. With every addition 
to our knowledge we come closer to the great and final generali¬ 
sation which shall open for us tlio door to the inner sanctum of 
the universe. 

"It is true that we can not yet define wliat electricity Is, nor, 
for thnt matter, can we define anything in absolute terms. We 
do not yet know even what is the nature of matter or of force or 
of the all-siirroundiiig ether. But every new step that is not 
founded ujwn a false conception leads us inevitably nearer to the 
truth, nud nearer to that final understanding which no man of 
science can fail to feel Is the ultimate heritage of the race. The 
older idea that nature itself wns an insoluble problem and that 
the mystery of the universe wns one that no man could ever un¬ 
fold is passing nway. and recent research has done much to show 
that we may lio|te in tlie end to know the real nnd ultimate rea¬ 
sons of things—the actnni logic of cniise and clfect. 

“Toward these solutions the new science seems inevitably to 
tend. Already ihc atomic theory of Dalton, the foundation of 
what has lieen regardeil ns chemical science, is shaking, and a 
new light has lieen cast upon some of the most difTiciilt and oI»- 
sciiie regions of cliennc.'il and pliysicnl action." 


STEEL-CUTTING WITH THE ELECTRIC ARC. 

C O.\SlDERABI-E promiiieiice has been given of late in the 
daily prc.ss to the f.ict tlnit steel can be eul. or rather 
melteil. by the cleetrie arc. According to the newspaper writers 
no safe may lie considered biirgl.ar-proof any longer, and bankers 
arc in a panic. Readers of Tiie Litskakv Diouit will recognise 
in nil tins a repetition of a similar discovery and rc|s>rtcd p.mic 
that was duly clironiclcd in this dcpartiiieiit several years ago. 
At that time some of the teclliiical ]..i|>ers made much of the 
burglarious possibilities of the arc, apparently with a view to the 
Invention of elecirical safeguards against it. Now. however, the 
clcctiical press dismiss the matter with curt notice. Says 7<u' 
EUilriial ll'or/il aitil Fn^inerr, under the heading "A News- 
]Mi|icr Discovery”; 

■‘The ability of the daily newspaper rejiorter to make a brand- 
new discovery out of some olil and well-known iiractisc is well 
illustrated by the amount of space recently given 111 a large Chi¬ 
cago daily to the alleged new iliscovery by a storage-battery 
maker in that city of the process of cutting steel wiili the electric 
arc. Of course, tlic use of the electric arc as a substitute for the 
drill has lon.g been known, and as far back as i^;5 arcs of large 
current volume for piercing and cutting heavy metal vault plates 
anil steel girders were practically applied in n workable method 
by Mr. Clyde J. Coleman at Chicago. Since that time much 
iiictal ctliting with heavy nres has been done in tli.-it and other 
neighlioriiig Western cities, and it Inis proved 11 great help and 
time saver in sonic cases where alterations in steel frame build¬ 
ings or in large cliromc-steel vaults have liccn made." 

Of course, the fact that the nicthoil is not new docs not make 
it any the less true, and apparently it is one tli.st in favorablo 
circumstances niiglit bo used by burglars, even if it docs not 
quite enable them to cut open safes “as one would cut cliee.se 
with a knife." iu the words of the ie|K>rters. Says the Spring- 
field l\tf>ublii:an. condensing the WashlngtiMi corres|K>ndcnce of 
a New York daily: 

"The first public exhibition of this invention wns made not 
long ngo in Milwaukee. An enormous boiler foumlntion was to 
be rcmoveil from the basement of a building. It was impossible 
to get this great mass of metal out of the hiiildiiig as it lay with- 
ont tearing down a portion of the walls. And it wns seemingly 
ini|>os.sibIe to cut the plate into pieces. Some one mentioned the 
new proce.ss of cutting steel like .soft butter, and the ins-entor 
was invited to go to Milwiiiikce and make a test. The inventor 
ensconced himself in a little steel house, placed two pairs of blue 
spectacles on his eyes. and. after connecting bis carbon |>olnt 
with an electrical current, touched tlie steel plate. Spectators 
saw a brilliant flame shoot up. It was a white light, producing 
extreme heat, and nearly blinded the onlookers. The o}ierator 
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wa< wpcll protected, and did the work with a|>|iaieutly little dis¬ 
comfort. At the rate of a foot in five minutes, cutting or bum- 
iogf « wide xiutce in the plate, the carbon point with its wonder* 
ful |>ower worked «lnii)(. and in a short time the enormoua mass 
of steel hnd been re^lneerl lo fragments that eonlil be ca.sily han¬ 
dled. 

“The matter was reported to bankers of Chicago and Milwan* 
kee. and they investigated the matter carefully. They at first 
found some comfort in the belief that the v.nlue of the carbon 
point as n criminul agency was virtually nullified by the fact 
that considerable voltage was requirerl. and that a bright light 
is caused by the carbon |>oinl when it is in o|)eratioii, This 
comfort, hiiwevcr, has since l>een removeil by ex|>erinicnts which 
have been condnetcrl by the iiiventiir himself and by an inves¬ 
tigation which has been made by Treasury l>c]u»itmciit ex¬ 
perts. 

“The inventor makes the statement that Ins apimratns is sim¬ 
ple ami can be operaterl by a current of only 50 volts. Such a 
voltage can bo obtained by tapping tho wiresof almost any largo 
building. The modern office building is alive with electric 
wires, and a shrewd operator could easily find a surface main 
and gel from It all of the power iirerled to use his carlsm ]Kiint. 
The inventor, however, has obviated the necessity of tapping 
wires by constructing a little storage-battery wliiclt he uses in 
connection with his work. This liatlery has 2S tells, and the 
Inventor gets just as s.'disfuctory results with this as with a di¬ 
rect or alternating current. The jMiwer contained in an orilinary 
elcetric automobile would be siilfieieiit to do the work." 


benefit of drill with actuaT guns is obtained. Says Tht Siun- 
tific ytPHerifiin (March 29) in describing these interesting 
models: 

“It occurred to Lieut. Kingsley L. Martin, who is one of the 
civil engineers in charge of the construction of the new East 




INDOOR TARCET-PRACTISE WITH GREAT 
GUNS. 

'Tallis feat, which would seem impossible, is now acconi- 
* plished in the armory of the Thirteenth Regiment, Hri«>k 
lyn. by substituting compressed air for powder. The guns nscii 
are only models, but they work perfectly and the dimensions. 


form, and fniictiunsof every part arc exactly llic same .ns in the 
army guns installed in coast fartiliciiiions. Since the traversing 
and elevating mechanism ami the nuehanisni of the breech of 
the glut are identical in ilesigii wiili the service gnu. the fnll 


III riii-N or iii'uwv siiKi.t una coMn<ES6Ko.AiR ATTscnutXTs at 
HH i Ki n or i-iNcn ces. 

C«uii«)r U (New Vork). 

River Kvidge, that the vnineof the gun drill, to say nothing of 
its interest, would be greatly increased if the weapons could be 
arranged to fire dummy xhclls at actual targets in the armory. 
iViwder was impr<icticable for three reasons: Kirst, that there 
would be danger of cracking the thin cast-iron linings which are 
inserted in the dummy guns to carry the rifling; secondly, that 
the conenssiiin and noise of the discharge 
would be undesirable and ilnngerous to the 
gln.ss windows and lighter structures of the 
armory; tliinlly. that no pnrjectile that 
would withstand the shuck of powder dis¬ 
charge could be made so light as not to in¬ 
jure the armory floor when it fell. .. 

"The compressed air is led into the jhiw- 
der-chumber through tho brcech-block in tho 
manner shown in our illustration. The 
nuishroom bead and the spindle were re¬ 
moved from the breech-lilwk and a a-ineh 
jiipc thrcadcrl at its ends was introsluccd 
in place of the spindle, and an air-tightcon- 
ncction made by screwing up a pair of 
Ihiiigcs tightly against the front and rear 
faces of the brcccb-block, To tho outer end 
of this pipe a length of fire-engine hose was 
attached by means of a couple of clamps, 
the other end of the hose being connected 
to the coinpresse<l-air main. When the or¬ 
der to firo the gun is given, a quick-opening 
gate-valve admits the air instantly to the 
gnu. 

"The first projectiles used were cylin¬ 
drical with Hut heads, but f»r the future 
pointetl heads of molded rubber, of the kind 
shown in our illustration, will be substi¬ 
tuted. In the earlier projectiles, the liody 
was m.idc of rubber lieltitig for the 8-inch 
and of leather fur the 12-inch gnn. the lic.vis 
and bases consisting of cup leathers. The 
4-inch shells were paper tubes teith wooden 
disks at the ends and a felt rilling band. 
The new 8-inch shell, shown in our engrav¬ 
ing. consists of two cylinders of paper c.ach 
one-i]u:iii«r of uii inch in thickness, with a disk of wood at the 
base, and with the overlapping pointed niblier head riveted to 
the inner cylinder, as shown. As we have already stated, the 
guns arc fitted with a half-inch liner, in which the rifling is cut. 
The rifling lutml in ihee.aseof the dummy shells consists of a 
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strip of felt or leatfaer, and it was found that this answered ad* 
mirabty. 

"Ill a recent trial of the pins^ the gun crews were taken from 
the Third Battalion of the regiment. Base tines and stations had 
been previously established, andtlieaslmuth, plottiiig-board, and 
rangefinder were used in getting the proper elevation, etc., just 
as they would bo in actual service. The stations were connected 
by telephone, and also signal flags, wielded by members of the 
signal detachment of the regiment, were used as a means of com* 
munication. Twenty shots were fired from the larger guns and 
twenty from the 4-inch rapid-fire gun. the majority of which were 
hits; and this in spite of the facts that the target was moved and 
the angles frequently changed.” 

CURIOSITIES OF THE HAND. 

U NDER this titlea numlierof interesting facts regarding the 
human hand have been collected in an article contributed 
to La Scienct lllustrL* (March 1$) hy M. G. d'Angervillo. The 
writer begins with a description of some cnrions anomalies and 
deformities of the hand. He says: 

“An infirmity as frequent as it is little noticed is the presence 
of a sixth finger. We say that this Is little noticed when the 
supplementary finger is 
well formed; the more 
or less authentic tale is 
told of a husband who 
failed to notice until sev¬ 
eral months after his 
marriage that his wife 
was six-fingered. In 
asking for her hand he 
had got more than lie 
bargained for—at least, 
BO far as fingers were 
concerned. 

"The supplementary 
finger Is sometimes a 
second thumb, which is 
very much in the way: 
more often it is a second 
index or little finger. In 
this case tiie suppleraen- 
tnr)’ finger follows the 
movement of the other 
fingers, and can pick up 
objects. Seven-fingered 
hands are not extremely 
rare. 

" Polydactylism is eas¬ 
ily transmissihlo hy he¬ 
redity. It affects some¬ 
times not only the two 
hands but also the feet 
“Ectrodactylism. orre- 
duction of the number of fingers, is also quite frequent. lu four¬ 
fingered hands the fingers are placed symmetrically and include, 
so to s|ieak. two thumbs, optx>sabIe to two other fingers. Some 
bands have but three fingers; others only two. This anomaly is 
known commonly as ' lobster-claw.' " 

In normal hands. M. d'Angcrville tells us. the middle finger is 
always the longest; the thumb and little finger the shortest, the 
Index and ring-fingers being intermediate. But here he notes a 
curious point. With many persons the Index is longer than the 
ring-finger; with others the reverse is the case. Professor Ecker 
of Preiburg has taken op this question. He remarks in the first 
place that in large monkeys—the gorilla, the chimpanxee. and 
the orang—the index is always shorter than the ring-finger. Of 
35 negroes the ring-finger was found to be longer than tiie index 
In 34 cases by about 8 millimeters [;^ inch]; In the remaining 
case the length was the same. With Europeans, the index is 
sometimes longer and sometimes shorter; with women the ring- 
finger is often shorter. In antique works of art the index is al¬ 
ways longer than the ring-Huger. Ecker thinks that the long 



index-finger indicates a higher tytie of hand and that it is found 
by preference among women. An Italian anatomist. Dr. Mante- 
gasza, has taken up the Investigation. In a scries of 711 obser¬ 
vations be finds that the Index Is generally shorter and that 
equality of the two fingers is very rare. The long index, he also 
finds, is met most frequently among women. M. d'Angervillo 
assures us that the relative lengths of these two fingers has no 
racial significance. It is not an anatomical characteristic, and 
we can not properly affirm either that man lias an index-finger 
shorter than his ring-finger or via versa. He goes on to say: 

“The band may play a very important part in anthropometry. 
M. Bertillon takes account of this In his system. It is curious to 
find a similar process in use in Annam. To identify a person, a 
thin piece of bamboo is placed between the middle and ring-fin¬ 
gers of his left hand; the base of the angle and the distance be¬ 
tween the phalanges are noted by marks. This piece of hamboo 
is kept, and when the person comes again to the village bis iden¬ 
tity is established by placing it between his fingers. 

“In Annam, also, the signature, in the case of illiterates, ia 
replaced by measurement of the index-finger. The illiterato 
seises the toting that be wishes to sign between the index and 
the middle finger so that the angle between them just touches 
the edge of the paper; then the place occupied hy the index-fin¬ 
ger is carefully marked by punching the paper, noting the base 
of the nail, the knuckles, etc. . . . The signature of a woman is 
taken by mensuration of the right index-finger; that of a man by 
the left. 

“Another anthropometric index of the first rank is the digital 
print that has often been discussed. By pressing the finger on 
an inked plate and then on a sheet of white paper, there Is left oa 
the latter the trace of a thousand tiny ridges formed by the chance 
agglomeration of the sudoriferous glands. It is Impossible to 
find two prints exactly alike. 

“A distinguished pianist, Madame Jaeil, has conceived the 
ingenious idea of applying finger-prluts to the study of the qual¬ 
ities of touch and to their improvement. By this method it ia 
possible to ascertain how the pupil applies bis fingers to the keys, 
ami thus liis toncli can be regulated and systematised. 

" Dr. F<re, a well-known scientist, replaces chiromancy by an 
examination of finger-tips. The palmist wants the whole band; 
the end of the finger snfficcs for the doctor. This physician 
maintains, in fact, that the more fine, detailed, and delicate am 
the digital prints, so much more perfect is the action of the finger 
and so mncli superior the man. This is quite itossible. 

“ Many persons have hair on the hand. . . . Kidd, tlie English 
naturalist, has recently called attention to the fact that the hair 
on the back of the hand is always absent on the joint that beam 
the nail, is rare on the middle joint, and is always present oa 
the first joint. 

“This hair is evidently the remains of the fur that onr prebo- 
man ancestors possessed. . , . It is thus unequally distributed 
because the end joint is much more exposed than the others to 
contact and friction. 

•'The hiiml is a factor of the first importance in hygiene. Ceii- 
tain maladies, including some of the most serious, are transmit¬ 
ted through it. ‘ How many jieople,' says Dr. Pinard, 'take o9 
their shoes, soiling their hands with the dust, and then sit down 
to a meal without w.ashing I Is it neces.sary to explain bow con¬ 
tagion may result ? *. 

“Again, the bands, which in the case of a workman are always 
in contact with his tools, and in any case are always in motion, 
are more subject to wounds and hums than other parts of the 
body. Every lesion of the skin is a door opened to possible In¬ 
fection ; so the means of defense are very abundant in the band. 
The lymphatic capillaries form over it a thick network, espe¬ 
cially at the ends of the fingers. . . , The leucocytes or white- 
hlood corjiuscles abound in them, and when a burn opens the 
gate of invasion to microbes, they hasten to the spot, snrronnd 
the tiny Invaders, and digest them. This is the important phe¬ 
nomenon of phagocytosis discovered aud studied hy Metchnikoff.” 
— TranslaiicH made for Thx Litesasv Digest. 

Infection of Oysters by Sewage.—Those who am 
afraid to eat oysters because of the possibility that they may 
contain typhoid germs will not be greatly reassnred hy an Inves- 
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tigatioQ on the oyster>beds of Xarragaii$ett Bay described in a 
{wper read before the American Bacteriological Association by 
Caleb A. Puller, of Brown University. The following are bis 
concinaions as abstracted in Seunc^: 

The city of Providence discharges, daily, about 14.000,000 gal¬ 
lons of sewage into upper Narragansett Bay, chiefly through a 
single main. This sewage is earned down the bay by tide and 
comes Into more or less direct contact with some of the oyster- 
beds. Santples of water and oysters were eolleeted from differ¬ 
ent localities in the bay, and anniyses made before the material 
was six hours old. The ordinary tests for sewage contamina¬ 
tions were used, the fcrincntation-tu>>c. carlxil bn>th, and lltmn.s 
lactose agar. The results showed Hint water, oysters, mussels, 
and clams from a point one-quarter of n mile distant from the 
•ewer opening contained three varieties of intestinal bacilli, and 
water and oysters from a bed two miles lielow the sewer con¬ 
tained the same organtsms. Thirty per cent, of the oysters and 
about sixty )ier cent, of the water samples from a bed situated in 
a strong tidal current. ntx>ut five miles from the sewer, contained 
the common colon bacillus, and forty jx'r cent, of the oysters and 
•eventy jiercent. of the water samples fmm a bed in sluggish 
water, five and a quarter miles imro the sewer, cuntaincel tlic 
same organism. Oysters from abed six miles and one-half be¬ 
low the sewer contained no colon bacilli, .sltlto tlie water showerl 
their pre.scnce occasionally ou n falling tide. Beds still farther 
down the bay were entirely free from contamination. 


SHALL WE BURY ALL THE WIRES? 

HE enormous ex|>ensc of rcconstrncling overlicnd telegraph 
systems throughout the couutry.duc to the wholesale over¬ 
throw of jmlcs niid wires by Pcbniary’s great sleet slorni, lias set 
the telegraph pco)»lc to thinking. .Says The EUdricai 
and Engineer (March 29) in its editorial columns: 

“The question arises whether, in view of the enormous cost of 
restringing the de.stroyed lines of wire, it would pay to carry the 
wires in the open country tindergrouud. In large cities the wires 
are buried olreuily. This is a very large question, involving 
great outlay and eiigiueering difiieulties. It is n question of 
engineering economies. It would seem, however, that under ex- 
{•ting conditions it would not pay to bury the wiies ut large. 
While the btirictl wires would besheUctCil from sleet, they would 
be at the mercy of pick and jilow. Wherever a wire runs, 
through earth, water, or air, it.s continuity is threatened by spe¬ 
cial dangers, aud immunity is n mere matter of degree. More¬ 
over, there would be enormous expense in making and laying the 
wires and relatively large exjiensc In repairing them, altlio 
repairs might ho less frequent. The buried wires would be very 
much slower in transmission tlian the overhead wires, and the 
cost of transmis.sion would be iuercased. 

"The solution of the dillicnlty must lie found along existing 
methotls of construction. As time goes «»n it will probably be 
found economical to use larger and stronger telegraph wires and 
•tmngcr poles, or to increase the capital cost of trunk lines in 
order to reduce the cost of maintenance and repair. It is quite 
likely. Iiowcvcr. that it would pay to carry alight underground 
cable of twisted pairs of insiilateil wires lietween imjairtant cit¬ 
ies. sneli as New York, Philmlclphin. Baltimore, and Wiishiiig- 
ton, which arc not far ajiart, nnd where the expense of cabling 
a few wires would be justified by tlio necessity of maintaining 
telegiapliic communication under every condition of weather. 
These wires would form a liuiidfiil of conductors as an alterna¬ 
tive route to the ordinary overlicnd trunk lines, niid while they 
would lie slow-spced wires for the quantity of copjier they con¬ 
tainer!. they could, with sensitive instruments, be made to carry 
all tlic essential telegraphic trafiic during emergency. Outside 
of such selected iiiidcrgrottnd trunk lines, we mu.st be prepared 
to carry wires overhead over the length and breadth of the land, 
in stormy weather or fine. Moreover, if wireless telegraphy or 
teirpliniiy impend, on land, to any serious extent, it can cer¬ 
tainly he largely tiserl in such emergencies of storm and stress, 
if only ns a 'stand-by ’ auxiliary, like fire-escapes and lifeboats; 
and then the expensive undergrounding of cross-country tele¬ 
graph and telephone wires would prove to have been rather 
unneecssary." 


Is the Mushroom Nutritious?— In reference to the 
notion long held that the mushroom presents the same composi¬ 
tion as that of animal llcsh, the London I.aneet has this to say: 

"In one regard, at any rate, the mushroom does resemble a 
beefsteak—in that it contains practically the same amount of 
wnter. But the dry solid constituents of the mnsbroora differ 
very matcrinlly in kind from the solids of meat. The most im¬ 
portant difference is due to the rich proportion of proteids—the 
so-called flesh-formers—in meat as compared with the feeble 
anuHint in the mnshroom. This fact, as ascertained by recent 
analyses, hardly Justifies the mushroom being regarded as a 
•vegetable beefsteak.* It may be a blow to the vegetarian, but 
be would have to consume at least ten pounds of mushrooms in 
order to gain the equivalent of a little over one pound of prime 
beef. Indeed, in the light of modern inquiry there seems to be 
no reason for believing that mushrooms possess any greater food 
value than other ordinary fresh vegetable foods, nnd in many 
resjiects they compare unfavorably with them. Still, tlie fresh, 
tender mushi'oom is undoubtedly easily digestible, nnd as it con¬ 
tains carbohydrates in addition to some proteid, it is obvious that 
it IS of some dietetic value. This value Is not comparable with 
that possessed by essential ffsiils such as meat, milk, and eggs. 
The mushroom, however, contains an unusual proportion of po¬ 
tassium salts. Few will deny that the mnshroom is an excellent 
adjunct to many dishes; it has an api>etiiing fl.'ivor, and this 
quality alone makes it dietetically valuable." 


Height of Birds’ Flight.— iconic data on this subject, col- 
leetecl by Von Lneanns and communic.-ited by him to the Inter¬ 
national Zonlogienl Congress at Berlin, ate given in the Revue 
Scientifitiue : 

"The acronatu llcrgcscll of Strasburg met. in the course of bis 
ascensions, an,eagle at a heiglitof 3.000 inctcrx f9,8(xi feet]. On 
March 10, iSijo, some aeronauts saw a lark at i.uoo meters (3.2S0 
feet], and on July 18, 181)9, two crows were met at 1,400 meters 
[4.590 feet]. But these are exceptions; binls arc rarely found 
above t.tun meters; above 400 meters [1,300 fectj the number is 
very small; most of them live in the zone below this. I'be Ger¬ 
man Ornithological SiK-lely has made exjieriments to study the 
flight of birils in the upper slratnof the atmosphere; birds taken 
up in a balhion were released at different heights l>ctwcen 900 
an<l 3,000 meters. The birds taken were pigeons, except in one 
ease, that of a linnet. When the air was clear, the birds drojipcd 
vertically toward the lower strata: but if clouds hid the lower 
atmosphere the bireis flew at first around the baUimn only to dart 
down like arrows ns soon ns an open spot presented itself. The 
influence of the presence of clouds on the sense of direction po»- 
•sessed by pigeons was proved by the following experiment. 
Carrier pigeons were releascrl at $0 kilometers (31 miles) from 
their home, in cloudy weather; the first pigeon took three hours 
to return, the second an hour longer; and the others did not ar¬ 
rive until evening, altho they had I>een released early in the 
day. The experiment being re(H;ate<l in clear weather, the ]>ig- 
eons made the same journey in an average of 43 minutes."— 
Traniiaiion utade f«r The Litesarv Diciest. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

*Klxa SOI.OHON WAS r'zhl In 11 eood innnr Ihlncs.*'Mrs The Eketricat 
“It cvrialntr Iwclns to appear *• l( nothlnir (« entirety new. Oo 
the oecniioo of the aeventv-aecond nonnnl feattva) of the aclvool-cbfldren of 
Boatoo,hetd in Music Itall of that city on July •(, i*6s, Wendell PhiUipa 
wna thn orntor. Amone otbnr thlnra heaald: 'I eapeci. If I tiveforty 
yesra. to see s leleErnph that wilt send messsKea without wires boih ways 
■t the Mine time.* The oralor did oot lire the forty rears, but wireless 
teinrraphy has yat three years more In which lo fullll completely his 
prophecy and espectatiou." 

“OXLV durinir very recent years,” aaya Prof. W. L. Moore, of Ihe Vailed 
States tVeather Bureau, in The Mj> me Rei'i/tr, “hare wc beiran 10 raaliie 
how extremely Ihio Is Ihe stralnm of air oext to the rnrth that has sulB- 
cient heat and raoistnre for the ioceptiun, xrowlh, aod mainrily of soimat 
and vexetable life. The rnlslne of the Instrument shelter of the New York 
t:ily obserratorr from no elevation of lya feet above the street to an elers- 
tioD of )OD feet has caused an appareot lowerinx of the mean anooal tem¬ 
perature of eg degrees On the hottest days in summer, if one could he 
lifted up to a height of 1,0m feet In free air he woold find a temperature to 
cool as to be pleasant and coodnclve to bodily vigor.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN 
ASIA. 

OHN R. MOTT, secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, who has returned to this country after a most 
successful missionary tour through Japan, China, India, and 
Ceylon, gives it as his delilteratcopinion that“tho noO'Christian 
religions are losing their hold, es]>eciaHy on educ.nted men." 
Writing of the impressions recorded by him iluring his trip, he 
says (in The CongrtgationixUst ami Christuxn World) : 

"On my journey through the Orient sis years ago, 1 formed 
the impression that the power of the non-Christian religions was 
waning. Recent observation has strengthened this opinion. In 
Japan. Buddhism is tliu only non-CIiristlan religion, Shintoism 
being really nothing more than a patriotic association. Among 
the lower nud illiterateclasses, especially in the country district.s. 
Buddhism certainly still exercises great power. In the centers 
of population, however, even among the lower classes, its influ¬ 
ence is weakening. Among educated and thinking men it has 
practically no hold as a religion. Such hold as it docs h.'ivc is 
more as a result of custom than of conviction and principle. So 
far as it attracts young men, it is as an antir^uarian matter or as 
a philosophy. 1 met a few students who professed interest in it 
as a philosophy, but 1 do not recall one who regarded it as his 
religion in the .sense of being a spiritual, regulative force in bis 
life. 

"All that has been said nbout Buddhism in Japan might also 
be said of its position and influence in Ceylon. 

"In Cliina the non-Christian religions are Buddhism and Tao¬ 
ism. They both inunifest Ic.vs enterprise and vigor than docs 
Buddhism in Ja]uiii and Ceylon. In fact, they show no activity 
whatever, bnt rather give one the impression that they arc playcrl 
out. As a religious jrower they aru practic.illy nil, but their in¬ 
fluence as custom and as su|ierstitioii is grc.nt. Strictly sjieak- 
ing. Coiifucianisni can not be rcgardcil ns a religion. Shoiitil wc 
consider ancestor worship ns tiphehl by Confucianism a religion, 
it must be admitterl that its hold, white perceptibly looseniug in 
many places, is tremendous, taking the country as a whole. It 
is still altogether too true of China that the living arc in tliu grip 
of the dead. 

"Hinduism is the principal noa-Cliristian religion of India. 
As a social system its jiowcr is still very great. Caste observ¬ 
ances arc losing their hold to some extent in the cities. But tbo 
the outward observances aio Iicing less religiously followed, the 
spirit of caste is apparently alxnit as strong as ever. Popular 
Hinduism is losing its hold. The great religious festivals have 
become virtually only a show. Very fexv thinking men adhere 
to ancient Hiniluisnt in an unmodified form, and not many of 
them have a real, vital faith in it .ns a religion. Within the ]ia*t 
few-years there lias been a movement to revive Hinduism. This 
is the result of patriotic causes and not of religious motives. It 
is being stnnigly cmphasiied tliat Itio truly patriotic omrso is to 
stand by the ancient religion of the land. 

*' Mohammedanism has a stronger hold on its adherents than 
has any other non-Christian religion. This hold is not rctaxing, 
apparently, so far as the illiterate classes are concerned, but 
signs are not wanting that it is weakening in the case of e<lu- 

The decay of the non.Cfari.stian religions, claims Mr. Mott, has 
been acconipaiiied by an equally marked growth of vitality in 
the Christian leligion, which "Is now so securely planted in Ja¬ 
pan, China. Ceylon. India, and some of the other nations of Asia 
that were tlie missionaries obHgcsl to withdraw, it would live on 
and spread as a self-propagating force." He continues: 

"There are many facts to support this conviction. In each 
country the native church has leaders wlio posHcs.s the spirit of 
indepciideitco. consecration, and real leadership. Among tlieni 
one thinks at once of such workers ns Honda, Kozaki, Miyagawa, 
Ibukn, .MotiMia. and Uemura in Japan; Meng of I’aotingfu and 
Shen of the London Mission in China; Hr. Cliatterjca of the 
Punjab, Haniirji of Caiciitta. the Katthianadliaiis of ^fadras. and 
Pundita Ramabai of Western Indi.-i. With these and sc«ires of 


other clerical and lay leaders who might be named guiding its 
affairs, it is inconceivable that the church perish in these lands. 
Moreover, not only does the Church of Christ in the Orient liave 
leaders of genuine Christian experience and of large ability, she 
also has among the rank and file of her membership many who 
impressed me as comparing favorably with Christians of the 
West in grasp of the essential doctrines of our faith, in depth of 
spiritual in.sigbt, in exeniptiticaiion of the spirit of Christ, in un¬ 
selfish devotion and in burning seal. The fact that in each coun¬ 
try the numlicr of self-supporting churches is steadily increasing 
is further proof that Christianity is anchored indifferent commu¬ 
nities. 1 met scores of pastors and other Christian workers who 
are serving the church on much smaller salaries than they could 
receive in commercial or political positions, 

“The missionary spirit is developing in the native church in 
an uninistakabio manner. It is to be seen in Japan in the efforts 
put forth by Christians on lielialf of Formosa, Korea, and tlie 
soldiers in China, It Is to be seen in Korea, Maneburia, and 
China In the immense amount of personal dealing carried on by 
the Christians within the sphere of their daily catting. It is to 
bcobservctl in Ceylon in the Jaffna Students’ Missionary Asso- 
ci.ntion, wliich Is sending natives to help evangelize Southern 
India. Again we note it in the growth of the volunteer move¬ 
ment in India, niid in the starting of bands of volniitary workers 
in Calcutta and other student centers of India. It is a most im¬ 
pressive fact lli.it tlie recent great revival in Japan has been or¬ 
ganized and carried forwnnl very largely by the Japanese them¬ 
selves." 

The supreme neeti, however, now as in the past, concludes Mr. 
Mott, is "more missionaries." There never Iia.s Itecn such an 
opportunity as the present, ho says, for aggressive cvaugclistic 
effort in Japan and in .several parts of China and India. Bnt 
the workers should be tliorniighly furnished men. “A few hun¬ 
dreds of wett-qiialifiril missionaries wilt accomplish far more at 
the present time than would thousands of men of merely aver¬ 
age ability and of insuflicient equipment." 


A DEFENSE OF THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 

''■piIB Spanish Inquisition, wliich Is generally rcganlccl by 

^ Protestants, at least, as fiiriiisliing one of the blackest 
pages of Iniiiian history, is not without Its iipologi.sts. The latest 
defender of it is a woman. Etiz.t Atkins Stone, who writes in two 
recent issues of Thr .lAir/Vi (Korn. Cath., Notre Hame, 

I lid.). "There is, perhaps, no Iiistoricat que.stion more deeply 
overlaid with prejudice, fallacy, one may even say .sut>crsti- 
tion," she declares ; “none a.^ to which popular conceptions are 
farther removed from the facts as sctiolars know tliem." Site 
ascribes ]x>pular ignorance regarding the sntiject of the IiiqiiisI- ’ 
tion to many different causes, but chiefly to tlie exaggerations of 
Protestant historians and to the lack of any capability, on the 
part of the great m.-ijority of people, to look at pa.st events in the 
light of historical pcrsjicclivc. She writes: 

"The Inquisition, like all important. long-enduring institu¬ 
tions, was no arbitrary erection, but the natural and spnitane- 
ous outgrowth of conditions deep-seated and far-spread. Kcclc- 
siastical courts, judging qucstioi;s of faith and visiting heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, had indeed been matters of course 
front apostolic times; but from the reign of Constantine the civil 
power, too, had been held responsible for the rctigious Iielicf of 
the people. And the Constantine code rcgartling heresy bad 
been taken over, xvitli trifling modification, by the governments 
of renewed Europe; tliu apparatus for its enforcement being va¬ 
ried accoriling to circumstances. As In course of time the inter¬ 
ests of church and stale became moreaiid more nearly ideiitilied, 
the conception of heresy as a crime against society as well as 
against religion came to be practic.-illy universal in Christendom. 
In the general view, the right of goveniment to inflict even cap¬ 
ital punistimciit ill cases of flagrant heresy was unquestioned.” 

During the twelftli century, the writer goes on to say, there 
arose a number of licreticai sects, which directly menaced the 
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public order and morality of sovoral of tbo loading European 
countries. Tbo turbulent practises of the sectaries were "really 
civil outbreaks under religious pretexts," In the absence of 
standing armies and protective police, the ecclesiastical courts 
wore compelled to adopt stern nietliodsof repression, and but for 
their action " Eumjic would have been drenched in tbo blood of 
religious war Iteforo the beginning of tho fourteenth eentury. and 
(he march of civilisation would have been impeded beyond col* 
eulating." Prom this action, tentative and relatively feeble in 
its beginnings, there at length emerged a unique tribunal—the 
Inquisition. It played its most important part in Spain during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when that country was be¬ 
set " by perplexities many and grievous." Wo quote tbo writer's 
account of the problems confronting Spain at that time: 

“Let Protestantism get a foothold in Spain, and the immediate 
result there, as it ha.i been elsewhere, would be civil war; and 
civil war tivould be more disastrous to Spain than it has proved 
to other countries, inasmuch os her situation is more critical. 
Tho elements of the monnrchy aco hotorogeneons, lightly ce¬ 
mented, ready to part at the first shock. Pactions flourish overy- 
wherc. Tbo Moors are still in sight of Spain; tbo Jews have not 
had time to forget; both arc feeding fat their ancient grudge, 
alert (o strike at their enemy «f old, Tho Protestant corsairs of 
France and England, ruthless as tfaoir fellow believers on land, 
are swooping on the rich-freighted Spanish fleets; Spain must 
either crush or be crushed, and the engine of defense is at hand. 
In the eyes of her sovereigns and of the mass of her people, too, 
tho Holy Office is tbo only hope. 'Tell tbo Grand Inquisitor,' 
writes tho abdicated monarch, Charles V.. from his monastic re¬ 
treat amid (be chestnut and orange-groves of Estramadura,— 
‘tell the Grand Inquisitor and his council, from me, to be at their 
posts and to lay the ax at tbo root of tho evil.* Solemnly from 
bis convent dcatb-ehnmbcr docs bo conjure Philip, bis son and 
successor, to ferret out and bring to justice every heretic in his 
dominions. 'Cherish tho Holy Inquisition. So shall yon have 
my blessing and the Ixird will prosper all your undertakings,' " 

C*Mint de Mai.stre. a brilliant French aimlogist for the Inquisi¬ 
tion, has S4iid: ''.N'ever can great political evils—never, above 
all, violent attacks upon the body politic—be prcventeil or sup¬ 
pressed but by means equally violent. If you think of tho se¬ 
verities of Torqucma<Ia without dreaming of those they pre¬ 
vented, you erase to be reasonable." The present writer, who 
qiDitcs this statement in sup|iortof her |>asitioti, points out that 
Spain was laigely free from the revolutions and consjiiracies 
which rent most of the European countries during the sixteenth 
century, and maintains that this period of comparative quietude 
was due tu tile repressive measures of tbo Inquisition. She con- 

"Aii Inquisition court l>egan operations by giving out a time 
of grace, during which 'every one would be absolved ami saved 
from heavy punishment who. conscious of aisistasy, presented 
himself nnd did penance.' The grace was often extended ; and 
children of heretics, who might bo supposed to have been led 
astray by their parents, were, if under twenty, to be kindly re¬ 
ceived even after the expiration of tho time. An order for arre-st 
could be issued only by the joint action of two locnl Inquisitors, 
—one a jurist, the other a theologian; or, if these disagreed, 
only by the grand council. Those thrilling tales, according to 
wliieli inoffensive citizens were whisked off lo subterranean dun¬ 
geons. between days, leaving no trace behind, are—alas for the 
roinantieally disposed!—chiefly oid-wives‘ fables. 

"A word hero concerning tho dungeons of tho Inquisition. 
Like the prisons of the past in general, most of them were, no 
doubt, in outrageous violation of what we—thank heaven!—call 
common humanity; but—and this is the solo point with which 
we have to do—there exists no scintilla of evidoneo that they 
were ever one whit more dreadful than their contempora¬ 
ries. 

"Lacking the prisoner's own confession, the statutes of the 
Holy Oflice made conviction for heresy difficult to a degree. If, 
however, proof of guilt were held to be practically complete, the 
tribunal did its utmost to extort confession ; in such cases, and 


In such only, it sometimes made use of—torture. ‘Aha!* cry 
those whocondemn the luquisitionoff-liand. 'Torturel Thumb¬ 
screws, rcilliot pincers, the rack, the press, the wheel! For these 
at liny rate you will hardly find anything to say,' Certainly no 
one at this time of day is going to defend torture ptr it; but we 
are hound to consider that there has been a eomploto dou/^vrrsr- 
uten/of public opinion on this point; that while torture was em¬ 
ployed by the Inquisition, it was likewise a routine feature of 
criminal proceedings the Continent over. In Englainl. too, as 
Hallam has it, 'tho rack seldom stood idle in the 'Power during 
tho latter part of Elizabeth's reign*; nor were it ami its grue¬ 
some fellows ivemiitted to rust in the bunds of tho early Htu.srt.s, 
—that is to say, torture was high in English favor throughout 
the period during which tbo Holy Office most frequently resorted 
to it. Tho records of the Star Chamber and of other royal tribu¬ 
nals in England—which, be it rcmemliered, were, like the In¬ 
quisition, zrerr/courts—have never been thoroughly gone over; 
but such reports of them ns wo have go far to justify the ajxdo- 
gista of tbo Inquisition in challenging comparison, as they do, 
with English as well as continental practi.se in this regard." 

In brief, says the writer, we have totally misunderstood tho 
luquisitioii, because wo have attempted to judge it by tho stand¬ 
ards of our time, not by those of its own. Wo have overlooked 
the frail human nature of “men of like passions with ourselves— 
often weak, often cruel; yet by no means devoid of 'capacity,' 
of apiritnal earnestness and aspiration," 

IS THE AMERICVN SABBATH IN DANCER? 
''T'HE Rev. Dr. George C. I^rimer, of New York, in a recent 
A sermon on “The Religious Crisis In America." made the 
startling prophecy that “in fifty years we will have no Sab¬ 
bath." unless present tendencies are ehcckcd. Ho said, in part: 

"There is such a thing as a religious crisis in America, liow- 
cver much we may scoff at the idea. Religion. cs|>ecially evan¬ 
gelical religion, is 
to-day of very low 
vitality. The atten¬ 
dance at church ser¬ 
vice is shamefully 
small. At the eve¬ 
ning services (his is 
painfully apparent. 
Wo are attacked 
by secular writers. 
They tell us tli.at the 
ministry is deterio¬ 
rating; that they 
and their churches 
have lost their influ¬ 
ence to the schools, 
and that education 
alone can enconi- 
passall the iicti vitics 
of life. They say 
that the churches 
spend more for tlie 
superfluities of life 
"than for the GoriwI. 
and point with scorn 
nt the icc-crcani sup¬ 
pers and other cheapening methods of securing money to 5up|)ort 
the Gus|>el. They condemn us for sending niis.siunaries abroad 

when our iieople are spiritually starving at Immc. 

“Some phases of the crisis are disheartening. In the j’Kst hun¬ 
dred years, more than 33.ooo.oao foreigners liiivc come to our 
shores, hlany are God-fearing men, bnt many more are entirely 
out of harmony with our religious institutions. Rome 1.300 ar¬ 
rive in our land every day. The majority are not from Scotland. 
England. Ireland, and tho North of Europe, but they are Mag¬ 
yars or are from Italy and Southern Europe, and have no incli¬ 
nation to our belief. From all this result two grave danglers— 
desecration of (bo Sabbath and inerease in places of amusemenL 
As has I>een said, wo live for money by day and pleasure by 
night, I have no fear in saying that at the present rate at which 
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w« are living in lifty years ive will have no Sabbath. And the 
saloons? It will no longer bo a question of oiwning them for a 
few honrs on Sunday, but they will be open every minute of the 
week." 

Dr. Loriraor's stalemcnu have aroused considerable interest 
and discussion in both the religious and secular press. The New 
York Sun makes the following comment: 

"The * American Sabbnth.' as the method and theory of ohserv* 
anceof Sunday handed down from Puritanism are called, is man* 
ifestly passing away, and iit lifty years it may be gone alto¬ 
gether. Great changes due to declining religions faith are taking 
place, and if they continue at the rate of •progress they have 
reached during the last generation the religiou.s situation fifty 
years hence must bo transformed very radically. 

“But the change which has taken place in the observance of 
Sunday can not be said to be n consequence of immigration. 
The 'American Sabbath ‘ as it was in the past is an institution 
which has departed largely front New England coinmunities, 
where these foreigners are unknown and few of the foreign-bom 
of any nation or any perianl of immigration arc to bo found. Of 
recent years, church-going, once n necessary badge of respecta¬ 
bility, so that those who neglected it were under social reproach, 
has fallen off without the visitation of any such |>enalty on those 
who refrain from it. Sunday has becsmie more iind more a day 
of social festivity, and outdoor recreations once frowned upon 
as disreputable are now pursued without criticism. The prayer- 
meeting, formerly oncof the most important of religious institu¬ 
tions of the America al>out which Dr. Lorimer talked, preserves 
now only a feelile existence. 

"The'religious cTisis,' r»r. l>orinicr, c.in uot be attributed to 
any sneh particular iiifiucnces as you describe. It has a far 
larger and broader cause, and the character of the present irami. 
gration has had nothing to do with it." 

Several Roman Catholic papers quote 7>ic St/n'j eomineiits 
with words of approval. " While the religious services in eviin- 
gelieal clmrclies are notoriously neglected by their nominal ad¬ 
herents," remarks the San Francisco Monih’r (Kom. Cath.), 
“Catholic services, to which the immigrants of whom Dr. Lori¬ 
mer complains chiefly .siiliscribe. attract ever increasing multi¬ 
tudes for Sunday worship.” 'riio Phil.idelphia Jtwhh K.\fionrnt 
thinks It a singular fact that the Christian denominations which 
have “tlie imwcrful aid of a Sabbath enforced by law ~ should be 
in the condition described by Dr. Lorimer. It continues : 

“Similar conditions confront tlie Jewish people, but they nrc 
largely due to the great disadvantages whicli the Sabbath prob¬ 
lem presents, 'I'bero are few. if any. considerations of hard 
necessity to prevent most Christian people in this country from 
active attendance at eliiircli. And still the majority of tlieiii 
stay away, After all is s.-kid. it must ap|vear that religious laxity 
in both church and synngr>g is largely flue to the materialistic 
spirit of the age." 

An interesting comment on the questions at issue is made by 
Mr. F.. M. Camp, the head of a news-bureau in New York which 
supplies the daily and |wriodica1 press with current church news, 
Mr. Cnmp take.s the view that a false alarm lias lieen raiserl, and 
declares that he can “prove that churcltrs are better supportCfl 
to-day than they ever were before." Writing in Tht Church 
EcDHomiit (New York. April), he says: 

“This supiKirt may l>c taken (i> in the number who unite with 
them, whicit number outstrips the growth of jiopulation; (3) in 
their finances, which are greater in aggregate amount, and in 
proportion to sunts spent in other ways, than ever before; and 
(3I in moral support, for there was never a moral question 
which affected more people than the recent arbitration conven¬ 
tion between capital and labor, and the church was more largely 
represented, and represented as the church, Protestant and Cath¬ 
olic. than any other one Interest. 

"Concerning attend.ince upon public worship on Sundays or 
week-days permit ns to say that our trainetl men, who perhaps 
get to more chnrches than anybody else in New York, find the 
churches filled. There is no falling-off. On the contrary there 
is a gain, because there are many more elturcltes. 


"During Lcut just closed the noon-hour services in New York 
were attended by more people, by actual count, than in any pre¬ 
vious year. And there wore no'star* preachers or scusntional- 
ists to draw the crowds. Preachers were such as the churches 
can afford the year round. We can furnish figures to prove 
these Lentcn-sorvica assertions if anylioily wants them. Finally, 
[regarding the .statement) that churches are not as well sup¬ 
ported as formerly being admitted by clergy and laymen alike, 
we l>eg to say thot we can find no clergy and laymen who admit 
anything of the sorb 

*' More jicoplc attend church on Sundays at the ' regular serv¬ 
ices ' than ever before. But this is a very partial exhibit of church 
attendance. W'itliin a generation a multitude of week-day and 
extra Sunday meetings have come into vogue, many of them 
very important and largely attended. Counting these in, the 
aggregate weekly attendance tins enormously increastul." 


THE CHURCH AS THE MAKER OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

'T'HE Christian church has many function* In the field of 

* evangolisttc work and of missionary extension, as well as 
ill the quiekening of the devotional spirit; but over and above 
this stands its l.nsk 
as "the maker of 
conscience," To the 
Kev, Samuel Zaite 
Biitten, <1 Baptist 
clergyman, of Mor¬ 
ristown. N. j., there 
appears a serious 
danger of the 
cliiirclt's underesti- 
iiiuting this purely 
human side of its 
message and of its 
falling into the ac¬ 
ceptance of merely 
conventional stun- 
darils of morality, 
lie cites two of the 
ideals that arc fre¬ 
quently held up be¬ 
fore the young men 
of to-day. the ideals 
of wealth and of 
militarism. Hus the church really s|Mikcn out agaiit-st either of 
these "false ideals"? He answers (in The .-tmeruan Journol 
of StuMogy. March) ; 

“In church and college, in society and in the press, licli men 
arc honored and flattered, and are held up a.s moflcls to lie adored 
and imitated. The influence of all ibis, as anyone can see, is to 
degr.-ido the common morals ; it is to set up a false Ideal of life; 
it is to fire the imagination of the young with unholy and un¬ 
worthy ambitions; it is to cast discretlit U]x>n the (loorcr and 
humbler workers in the kingdom of God. Every careful student 
of modern society declares that the reign of coittnierciulisiii has 
come, and with the reign of this conimerviiilism there has come 
a sad confusion of moral values. This commercialism places 
money above life and things before men. 'Our whole society.' 
says Felix Adler.'is infiltrated with the money-getting idea.' 
There is danger lest a commercialism utterly destitute of moral 
and spiritual conceptions shall usurp the place which should be 
held by truer and Cllristlicr ideals. 

“Closely akin to this is another false ideal whicli is set up be¬ 
fore the people for honor and imitation. As every one knows, 
the military ideal lias held sway for untold ages over the minds 
and hearts of men, and tbo great men of history are largely mil¬ 
itary leaders and conquerors. How far militarism is necessary 
in an imperfect and evolving society it docs not concern u.s here 
to Inquire. The military captain no doubt lias had Itis work to 
do in the world, and let him have his wreath of laurel leaves. 
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But the military ideal, it Is needless to any, is not the Christian 
ideal, and the two can never be completely harmonized.** 

It is also the boutiden duty of the church, continues Mr. BaN 
ten. to quicken the political conscience of the |>enplc. There is 
no more ominous sijcn of the times, he thinks, thau that men 
have ceased to look for iinscltish and disintvre.sted service in 

"As every one knows, a double standard of morality prevails, 
and men have one kind of right for their |iers(»ial and family 
lives, and a different kind of right for their political nnd com¬ 
mercial lives. All such things ns sentiment, conscience, and 
love are ruled out of politics, and we are told that the Decalog 
and the Sermon on the Mount have noiliiiig to do with a political 
campaign. . . . The chancellor of the German empire has lately 
dvclarci]' *1 can not conduct foreign p<dicy from the |ioint of 
view of pure moral philosophy. It is not ours to ask what is 
right and what is wrong. The {loliticiaii is no judge of morals; 
he lias solely to maintain the interests niul rights of his country.' 
Another man, not himself a practical politician, but n (lolitical 
philosopher. Professor Willoughby, declares; 'It is. in fart.quitc 
superfluous to show in this age that from their own Inherent na¬ 
ture divine aud moral sanctions can h.-ive no application to |iotit- 
ical matters,' So long as such sentiments prevail in high places, 
it is not surprising that they should appear in low places. And 
so long ns such sentiments provnil, whether in high pKaccsor in 
low. that long the church of Jesus Christ will have a most fiery 
and relentless mission." 

Mr. Batten next proceeds to inquire into the church's attitude 
towanl social questions, and declares his belief that " in oiir time 
the power of Christianity is to be proved by its ability to 
crento a Christian type of liunnin society.■ On this point he 
says; 

"It is intoluralile to all right religion that niinibcisof people 
sliould l>e miserable and needy while there is plenty and to spare 
in the Father's house. No one who lielievcs in jesu's Christ can 
believe that it is the will of the heavenly Father that one part of 
the human family shall go hungry and destitute while another 
part is living in luxury and case. The most tragic fact almut 
this poverty and Igiioritiu-e is not the hunger and suffering, tho 
these arc sad enough. .The saddest fentiire about it all is the 
waste of human life, the f.ict thnt the wonderful isissibilities in 
these liiiiiian brothers are never unfolded and realized. A S'wial 
and industrial system in which one man controls thousands of 
lives and is possessed of mlllionsof money; in which able-bodied 
nicn witling to work walk the streets in desiwration looking for a 
job; III which thousands of women, owing to oppressive labor 
and small remuneration, arc under a continual temptation to 
barter womiinhwid for gain; in which are tenements not fit for 
pig-stics where women light with fever, mid Infants pant for air 
and wail out their little lives; in which the sweater's den and 
the grog-shop thrive—such a society is very far. indeed, from 
that ortlor which Go<| wishes and ordains." 

It may be said that preacliiiig on such controversial topics 
would be hazanloiis. To wliicli tbc writer replies: 

"That may he; hut hazardous to whom? To the preacher? 
All the real linzard to him arises from the fact that he is faith¬ 
less to his trust. To the hearers? Would to G<nI that it were 
more hazardous to those who arc guilty of the monstrous wrongs 
which hurt their fellows and hinder the kingdom of God !. 

"The mission of the church is evident; the church’s creilen- 
tials are clear; the need of the world Is great. Nothing could lie 
more weak and pitiful than for the churches to confess that whole 
provinces of life lie beyond their interest. Nothing could be 
more cruel and cowardly than for the churc'ics to say that they 
have no word to offer on the problems wlilcli make the peril and 
tlie opportunity of oiir time. Nothing could be more calamitous 
and short-sighted than for tho churches to leave to outsiders, to 
unbelievers often, the discussion of current wrongs and the lead¬ 
ership in moral reform." 


Mk Fkcm'Kic Haxkison, who Is now serenty-oiw jiorn oM and has 
Iwcn president of the Ixmdon 1‘osltlvltt Commltiee since illo, has decided 
lo withdraw from acilve serelce In the English l*ositlvist hociety. He re- 
cenily delivered his raledictoiy in Newton Hall, London. 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

''T'HE Protestant propaganda is invading the countries domi- 
uated by the Greek Catholic as well as those dominated 
by the Roman Catholic Church. The f’d/rr/dwr/(Vienna). a 
Clerical organ, has recently denounced the Influence of Prot¬ 
estant mis.Hions in the Balkan |>eiiinsuln. According to the 
VitUrland, large niinibers of Aincrienn. Gernian, and English 
missionnrics are now to be found in Macedonia and olil .Servia. 
"Protestant missions," it declares, "arc more dangerous than 
Roman Catholic for the Orthodox faith." for the Protestniit mis¬ 
sionaries arc devoting their attention to reforming the hospitals 
and medical service, and erlucatiiig the poor, all which matters 
are notoriously neglected by the indolent Turkish nutboritici. 
At Ruschuk there are Protestant missions of three kinds. Evan¬ 
gelical, B.iptist. and Methodist, tho last two consisting exclu¬ 
sively of converted natives. The first are chiefly recruited from 
immigrant Germans. The t'ltUr/and quotes from a detailed 
account of an ACgean con!eni|jorary g<jing to show that Prot- 
cstnntism issteatlily gaining ground at the expense of tbc Ortho¬ 
dox (Greek) Church: many piirciits are tempted by tho good 
order, cleanliness, nnd whidesnnic foorl at tho Protestant schools 
to send their children there, and they are then brought up in the 
Protestant religion. 

The siilijct't of the invasion of Protestant missions in Italy has 
recently been inipartinlly treated by M. dc Clianojnc Pisuni, in 
tho Quinzaidf (Purisi. lie is fur from indorsing the opiuion of 
certain Clerical journals, according to which tho i*rotestant mis¬ 
sionary is a l>cing wiihoiit omscience or fiiitli, seeking only liis 
^case and trafficking in the Bible us iu nicrcliandisc. "One 
shoiilil." lie writes, "ajiart from nil seetarian spirit, pay homage 
to the noble sentiiiienis aiiiiiinting men who with insufficient 
means lit their <lis|Misal. like the a]K<sile's, linve succeeded in 
ovcrcDiiiiiig prejudice, and bringing about in tho hciirl of Prot- 
cstnntisni a wonderful grr>wth of missions for tho puqmso of 
spreading Christianity among the heathen." M, Pisuni upholds 
his own cbiircli, the Roin.m Catholic, but declares that “tliegran- 
denr of cclilNicy is soiueiinics too far almve the comprehension 
nnd appreciation of the heathen." " \Vc sliare this belief." com¬ 
ments the Ktvue Chrrtunnf (Paris), “but above nil arc we con¬ 
vinced that the Christian family is one of the most important fac¬ 
tors of the mission." In .sup|iortof this may he taken the following 
|>assage in M. Pisani’s article; "According to the te.stinioiiy of 
our Calh'dic niissioiiaries. the gieater part of Protestant siM-ietics 
nro recruited from gowl and wise men, whose lives arc edifying 
and whose zeal bears no resemblance to fanaticism." After pay¬ 
ing tribute to the Society of French Evangelical Missions in 
Paris, and its work. .M. Pisani concludes as follows; 

"I’rotcstniitism is progressing with rapidity, and licforc this 
rising tide Catholics should redouble their efforts, and develop, 
for the success of their cause, as much activity, zeal, generosity, 
and spirit of sclf-siicrificc as the Proteslaiii iiatinus. It i« the 
duty of governments to assist a cause that is theirs, for the eco¬ 
nomic expansion of a |>eoplo is usually inseparable from its relig¬ 
ious ex{>aiisiou,’— Trans/ation tmulf /.)»• Tiiz Litf.k.vrv Dic.kst. 


THt Manila Amrrican has the fnllnwin* lo tav cm Ihr rrlfKious qnestioo 
Id lh« Philippines: *t>ne d-osn't have lo live In Ihe Philippines loog to 
realise that the friars are themselves to blame lor the bitter feelinx which 

hnolerant. and. when they dare be. tyrannival. The day for all that sort of 
thina has passed. The church is no lonaer the xovernmenl, nor even a 
part of it It, and Its return lo power will never aesin heoonie possible lis 
vested Tights wilt undoubtedly be rrspeetrsl. but these riabls will have lo 
be estaUished by locontroveriible leslimnny In regolarlr conslitotwl 

state and chnrrh. Atl religions are tolerated and protected, so long as 
they maiula-'n their loyalty and comply with Ihe civil and criminal laws 
These conditions will prevail in these islands and I he onlv possible harm 
that can come to tha Koman Church will come by ita failure to accept these 
conditions in an honest spirit." 
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THE CAREER OF CECIL RHODES. 

C ecil R 1I0I>ES. iicionliiiK unlie Eilfclisli |ia|Hrrs. w.i.s «ne 
of tliosc few cmjiire-builclerN wUo, like Clive, have atlaiiieil 
an endiirintf renown. Ills ]>erM>iiiiltl>‘ ix loiisidereil at givat 
length in the entire European presv It is hext, jierliaps, t« be¬ 
gin with this apprecintion fmiii the l^nilon Times^ for it gives 
an idea of the man's proportion* in the Euro|waii perspeitive : 

"He hii* carried the British fl.ig over a territory nearly a* great 
in extent as another Ki iltsli India. He has done inure than any 

single contcnnsirnry to ptaee_ 

before the iniagination of hi* 
eountryinen n clear conception 
of the imperial destinies of our 
race ; and, with nil the faults 
which can not lie denied, with 
all the errors which have 
niiirrcd hi* noblest work, he 
stands an heroic figure riniiid 
which the traditions of imiw 
rial history will cling. Mr. 
khiKleK ha* met the fate which 
attends great empire-liuilders; 
on the one hniid they are en¬ 
thusiastically admired and ai* 
jdaiiclcd, on the other they arc 
stones of stumbling, they pro¬ 
voke a degree of repugnance, 
sometimes of hatred, in exact 
pn-jiurtion to the siic of their 
achieve me Dts. We know how 
Clive was reviled, and with 
what persistence Warren flas- 
tings was pursued. We re¬ 
member how rancorously the 
meinory of Pitt was attacked, 
so tliiit neither in the House 
of Commons nor in the Com¬ 
mon Council of the city of Iwon- 
diin was it agreed, without the 
bitterest debate, to render Itiiii 
the common postlinnioiis hon¬ 
ors which arc voted as a mat¬ 
ter of course to less exceptional 
statesmen. To be a great man 
in such conditions ns those 
which surrounded Cecil 

Kliudvs is to bo certain to arouse p.'issioiis in friends and oppo¬ 
nent* whicli do not quickly subside." 

lie was “tiiiscrupulous in his methods." according to The 
Wettmimler Oiiielte {London), which praises him nevorlUe- 

•‘Werccnll what Mr. Cliamlierlaiii said to Mr. Harry O'Brien 
aliout Mr. Parnell; ‘ A great man, I'tiscriiiniloiis. if 1 may say 
So. I do not wish to be niisuiiOerstood in my meaning of the 
word "uiiscrupiilolls.” 1 mean that he wns unscrupulous like 

every great man.’ We wonder if Mr. Chamberlain would say 
the same of Mr. Rhodes? To do jusiice to him it must be renieni- 
bervd tlmt gobl mid diamond* do not seem to be conducive to a 
nice or exact morality—whether in the case of n pastoral Boer 
lace to face with the guld.miiiing L'itlaiider. or in tiint of the 
jiashfiil Britisher intent on making his own fortune and increas¬ 
ing his country's inllneiice. Mr. Rliodcs.it must be confessed, 
h.nd excessive notions of wliat could be done by money. We all 
know that it will do niiicli, but he secnicil too often to imagine 
that it would do evcrylltiitg. He was free from vulgar greed: 
he merely watiied counter* for use as .stakes in the great game 
•of empire, in winch to take a band was the supreme object of bis 
existence." 

The great blunder of his life, it seems admitted, was the Jame¬ 
son raid, on which jioint The St. James's Oaselle (London) says; 
" No one knew better than he, or confessed more openly, that 
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his conduct in the iiiattcr of the Johannesburg revolt and the 
Jameson raid wa.s, to use his own word, ‘indefensible' in the 
comiiy of nations. He'faced She music.' he owned his fault; 
tint he was qiir.e well awaie that, in the nthidsor many, liis 
crime was fniUirc. and the lofty tone in which lie wns lectured on 
high moral grounds drew from him the savage sneer concerning 
’unctuous rectilude.’” 

A siiiiiewhat iiiisjiaihig view of tho man is afforded by I'he 
l>.,Uy ,V.-a-r (Loudon) : 

"lie had a false ideal. His aims were exclusively material, 
and his leligion was ’the sensual idolatry of mere size.' He had 
no literary or oratoricnl faculty, and his phrases were for the 
nio«t part ineffective. But hi* famous nud much-quoted remark 
that ‘territory is cwrything * 
goes far to explain bis colossal 
failure. It is not only pro¬ 
foundly false. It shows an 
incurable blindness to nil that 
makes a nation leally great. 
No wonder that Mr. Rhodes 
could not understand why the 
Boers should light for the free¬ 
dom and independence of their 
little republics. His favorite 
Issik is said to have been tho 
' EHiclIiie and Fall.’ But he. 
naturally, did not understuml 
the moral to be learned from 
the greatest of modern, per¬ 
haps of aJI, historians. If ter¬ 
ritory were everything, the 
Roman empire would neither 
have fallen nor declined. The 
trutl) is that Mr. Rhodes med¬ 
dled with things which were 
above him. ... Ho was a 
man of remarkable energy, of 
great determination, who did 
with money everything which 
money enn do. But there are 
things which money can not 
do, and Mr. Rhode* could not 
do them either." 

He incarnated the great 
principle of Imperialism and 
bred the imagination of his 
countrymen with it, according 
to The S/anifarit (London) : 
"He showed his slay-at- 
home countrymen thnt the days of expansion and colonization 
were not yet at an end. Ho plunged them into the heart of 
what might ahnust ho called a uow continent, and proved that 
the work of the Elizabethans of Clive and Hastings, of the 
founders of New England and Canada, was not yet exliaiisletl. 
There were still realms to be founded, great liucts of the 
earth's surface to be explored, vast populations of savages to be 
added to the White M.an‘s Burden. Tho settlement of Rhode¬ 
sia Klrnck across the closing period of the nineteenth century 
like a breath from the gallant world of the jiasl. It fired and 
stimulated that revival of imperial sentiment which other causes 
had tended to produce, and causcil Mr. Rhoilcs to be regarded, 
not without some justification, as the man of the new era—tho 
tyjie and jicrsotiificatioii of Greater Britain.’’ 

The British press thruiigliout South Africa speaks of him as a 
luitriot. The Cape Times (Cape Town) says: 

“A United South Africa, merging all antagonisms in common 
interest and patriotism, was the doniinaiit impulse of .Mr. 
Rhodes's life. The lesson to be learned from it is that every 
son of South Africa, every Afrikander in the best sense of the 
word, has to devote bis energies, regardless of race and politiciil 
difference, to the great work of civilization and development for 
winch the white races on this continent are responsible." 

The death of Cecil Rhoiles "leaves the Cape parliament with¬ 
out a man of commanding ability." according to The Argus 
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(C«|ieTown). while Tht Oiamcmi Firltit Atix'trther (Kimber¬ 
ley) says; 

" His lo!>s is felt at Kimberley with greater intensity, and with 
keener poignancy and personal sorrow than can possibly be felt 
by any other community, fur his death creates a blank in the 
diamond-fields which will he felt by every living soul, and which 
is beyond the power of the pen to describe." 

Na|>oleun is the name linked with that of Cecil Rhodes by 
French pa|>ers generally, altho they score him freely. "One of 
the grentest men in the history of England," says the Echo de 
Paris; but it declares that his work will not last. One must go 
back to Na]ioleon to find a man of so few scruples in attaining 
great ends, says the Eclair (Paris). "Scruples did not restrain 
him," say* the Tcm/is (Paris) : 

"He ilegotMted with Lobcnguhi, King of the Matabelcs, the 
treaty that was to serve him in ruining that prince and hi* peo¬ 
ple. Prom Masbonaland to Matabeleland, adventurers, those 
land filibusters, spread like an inundation. When they had fin¬ 
ished their work Rhodesia was crcatcrl. a new empire was horu. 
The savages had learned that there is a b.'irbari.sin worse than 
that of the cbildreu of imtuie, and that civilization commits 
crimes more fearful than those of the Stone Age." 

His selfishness was cold-blooded, and it trampled over moun¬ 
tains of corpses and through streams of blood, according to the 
Vosfiseke Zeiiung (Berlin), while the Socialist Vorv/drls (Ber- 

"Cecil Rhodes was the fanatical pioneer of English imperial¬ 
ism in its s|iecific sense—the creation of a great unified economic 
domain through a closer union of the British colonics with the 
motlierland on the one side and an energetic colonial exjiansion 
policy on the other .side. Rhodes not only .stood for this idea In 
theory, but he set to work with immense energy and lack of 
scruple to create a great United South Africa under English 
sovereignty, a |>olitical undertaking which aroused passionate 
rtutcli ojiposition. and at last Ie<I to a terrible war which has 
raged now over two years and the end of which its author has 
not lived to sec.TVi/nr/i/f/Vi/ir made for Tiic Litchakv Di- 


EUROPE ON CUBA. 

'HE Cuban republic as it will be, is a subject of much interest 
to the European editorial mind. The general impression 
abroad appears to be that the great vested liitere.stsof the United 
Btatus will not allow the island to get her due. Says the Temps 
(Paris) : 

" I'hc Cubans complain that the United States, inoru cruel 
than Kjiain, denies them the means of existence. . . . The trusts 
and syndicate* which have grown up under tho .shelter of fiscal 
and tariff legislation, of which the object seems to be the crea¬ 
tion and maintenance of monopolies, possess formidable jiower. 
The federal Scii.ate itself i.s scarcely more than Iho moutlipicec 
of vast organized cii]dt:tl instead of heing, in accordance with the 
spirit of tho Constitution, the amphictyonic council of the sover¬ 
eign States. The iriists. those giants of the economic world, 
make presidents, ami it is suspected that they can unmake them 
ill the event of a coiitcst." 

The struggle to win tariff coiiceNsiinis (or Cnhii i* then coiinkI 
erc'l in detail, after which the French nntlmrity jirocecds: "A 
breach has been ni.tde in the ranijiarts of prohibitive turiRism. 
It lieliiiovcs the citizens of the United States to enlarge it." 

The right of the Itinied Stale* to interfere in the affair* of 
Cuba in the event i>f diMiirlMiice, and the .tsMiiiiptioii of (.'niian 
foreign interests by the .‘suite I >epartment,it Washington, arc 
noted by the Vossiu/ic Zcilung which says; 

"Within the limits )*rcscribcrl by tho Americans, the Cuban* 
may move freely. The great majority of the ]iopulatioii greet* 
till* conditioned autoiioiny a* the fulfilment of long-clierislied 
national aspirations. In these circumstance* the protectorate of 
the great Union is welcome. Moreover, during their protracted 
negotiation* with the Americans with reference to the Consti¬ 


tution. the Cubans displayed such self-control and good sen.se 
that they may be credited tvith capacity for self-government," 

The now Cuban Government will enter upon its function* on 
May lo under favorable auspices, thinks the London Times; 

*' While electing its own Govemmout. the island remain* under 
the tutelage of the United States, and, without wishing to call 
In question the elevating influence of representative institutions, 
we can not help thinking that such tutelage Is a very good thing 
for Cuba and a great help to anybody who may essay tho task of 
administration. . . . The Cuban experiment, however fairly it 
may begin,enn not bo satisfactorily carried on unless the United 
States know how to make Cuba prosjierons. The Cubans have 
the defectsof their origin and their climate. They aro not among 
the most hard-working and contented rocesof the world. Unless 
they arc fostered and helped economically and commercially, the 
protectorate may be ex(>ected to give a considerable amount of 
trouble. But. whatever the difficulties, we feel pretty confident 
that the sturdy common sense and energy of the American people 
will know how to overcome them ."—made for Tiia 
LiterARV Dicest. 


DEATH OF A GREAT HUNGARIAN 
STATESMAN, 

OLOM.'VN \’ON TISZA, tho Hungarian statesman, who 
died III Buda|vest on March 23, lias received almost as 
much notice as Cecil Rhodes ill the Enio|>ean press. Born in 
Oeszt, Hungary, December t6, 1830, of a rich Calvinist family, 
he entered public 
life early, became a 
cabinet minister ill 
1875, and from that 
year until 1890 was 
Premier. Says the 
A’cue Freie Presse 
(Vienna; 

"In Koloman von 
Tisza Hungary 
]o.ses the best and 
truest of her sons 
and one of the fore¬ 
most figures of her 
public life. For 
thirty-three years 
in the political ad¬ 
vance guard of his 
native land, Kolo¬ 
man von Tisza, du¬ 
ring the fifteen 
years he was called 
upon to guide the 
Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment. stamped it with the imprint of his iK-rsonality. Ills 
conception of the relation between Hungary and Austria, reacted 
to a certain extent upon the development of Austria herself, even 
if this phase of his achievement did not iwcoiiie fully iiianifest 
until Koloman von Tisza had surrendered the tiller to other 
hands." 

His career is analyzetl .at length, after which this .niithoritt 
proceeds; 

“For his greatest successes in state.smanship Koloman vo;i 
Tisza was indclilcd priiiiai ily to Iiis shasp ami clear political in 
sight, and to hi* way of taking thing* practlcnlly and Nettling 
them priictici-tlly. I le was no man to ndc ]>rincip]cs. . . . T sz.-i 
was always ready to accommodate the jiractic.'il questior- •>( the 
day to jirinciple, or, if thi.* wa* not feasible, to accoinimKiiite the 
priiiei)des to the deiuamls of tile day. Ill* brdliaut. tieuelintit. 
often evasivecloijitcncccame)>«wcrfiil]y to his aid imd "ever lea 
him in the lurch. With his characteristic easy-going ll.iet'cv ui 
which nothing seemed preiiicdiialed, but in nhii-li mahii^g was 
anything else, he dominated parliament, which rcinnitied k|H'II- 
bonnd by his speech as he cut the arguments of his oppouciiis 
into pieces," 

Every attribute of state.smanship wa* hi.'-, uceunling to the 
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FremdtnblaU (Vicniin), which even credits him with adminiE- 
trative capacity, which Eomc deny that ho posEeased: 

"Tiaza made it posKiblo for Hungary to find the means to dis> 
charge her oUligaiions as a civilized Htate. As he Imiked about 
for colleagues, bis glance fell u|ion a young man who to great 
natural gifts united a training in tho modern spirit. It was 
Koloman Szell. Tisza's first finance minister. What the two 
accomplished iu three short years seemed a miracle. Through 
rigid economy and an increase la the rcvcnuc>yielding capacity 
of the country, the deficit was reduced several millions and the 
government credit so strengthened that tho issue of Hungarian 
bonds became a possibility.'' 

From the point of view of internal Hungarian policy, Tisza 
represented what arc generally termed liberal ideas, according 
to the JourHiil dfs Ptbatt (Paris) . 

"But llnngary, like Austria, is subject to such comples ethni¬ 
cal and religious conditions that to govern it rationally it is not 
enough to have a simple, wcU-ilcfiiicd program and to adhere to 
it and to seek victory' for it. A statesman of largo ideas must 
reckon with other factors than those to be taken into account in 
more homogeneous countries. Now, it may be justly said of the 
political system adopteil by Tisza that it was defective or in¬ 
equitable, inasmuch as in a country of many races aud religions 
it aimed at establishing the buprcinacy and government of two 
minorities; the Magyar race, to which he twlonged, aud tile Cal¬ 
vinist religion, of wbicli he was a fervent adherent." 

Blit adept as ho was in carrying out his sclieiue for M.tgyar 
supremacy, proceeds tliis authority, "ho saw a breach effected 
in the unjust system that formed tho foundation of his jioUcy.'' 

"The close of his life was troubleil at sight of what is going on 
in Austria, where Slavism tends to shake off the <>crinau yoke, 
as the non-.Magyar clenicnu of Hungary reliel ag.siiist the Mag¬ 
yar yoke."— TransiatioHs maJtJ\'r'Vwv. Liikkahv Iiioest, 


THE TOBACCO BATTLE IN ENGLAND. 

T he "characteristics of comic o|>cra" arc assumed by tho 
atruggle of tho American tobacco trust to gain control of 
the English market, according to an exhanstivo editorial study 
of the situation in the Loudon Timis: 

"A financial force has revealed itself to the piihlicas the Amer¬ 


ican tobacco trust, tho by the initiated wo believe it is more com. 
pendiously spoken of as Mr. Duke. We gather from tho New 
York EvtHing Post that the trust is not greatly lieloved even in 
tlie land of its birth, and that its methoils are thought dubious by 
|ieoplc accustomed to trusts, comers, combines, and other latter- 
day developments. It apparently aims at uothing less than con¬ 
trol of the tobacco trade of tho world, but its particular object at 
the present moment is to monopolize the tobacco business of this 
country. Its operations hare excited some alarm, or, perhaps, 
havo furnished a not unwelcome occasion to British manufactur 
ers to do a little combining on their own account. At all events, 
the Iinjierial Tobscco Company has been formed to counteract 
the mavliiiiations of tlie American trust, and issue has been 
fairly joined between tbc belligerents.*' 

Tbo English tobacco "combine" led off with an offer to "set 
aside / jo.ooo per annum as a bonus for division among retailers 
who should sign an agreement to deal in its wares and to esebow 
those of it.s American rival"; 

"Whether by design or by accident, the offer has lieen a hugo 
success. It has drawn the American trust and developed tbo 
comedy of tbc situation. Tho trust is evidently overjoyed at the 
smallnesii of the offer, and has hastened to show what it can do 
in the same line. It offers to pay to the retailers by way of 
bonus the whole of its profits u[>on sales in this country and to 
odd to that a further sum of ,^300.000 per annum. This splendid 
evidence of friendship is guaranteed to last four years.” 

"This sort of thing invigorates one's faith in human natnre." 
proceeds T/ie Times : 

"riiMid.s at cost price lor four years and a bonus of ^fSoo.ooo to 
the struggling British traders! We are almost ashamed to spec¬ 
ulate upon what is to hnpjien at the end of tliv four years. To 
doubt the persistence of such noble disinterestedness seems al¬ 
most infidelity. Can any ono be guilty of tho turpitude of asking 
whether the jf8oo.oix> is in the hands of trustees? Can any one 
entertain a doubt about the auditing of the manufacturing ac¬ 
counts. or tho inclusion of the /zoo.ooo in manufacturing ex- 
|>eiises? For our part we should prefer to believo that, when the 
four years expire, yet greater boons will bo offered to us. By that 
time, no doubt, a scheme will be elalmrated foradtiing to the en¬ 
richment of the British retailer the provision of the British consii- 
iiicr with the finest cigarettes in the world at twenty for a |i«nny." 

"The true meaning of this Homeric contest over the Iwdy of 
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onr Lady Nicotina it ohvious enough, * says Tkt St, Jamts’s 
Ciiselle (London) ; 

*' It is clear that the aim of each of the combatants is to gain a 
complete monopoly of the trade, so that when ail rivals are driven 
off the field the winner may be in a position to regulate the price 
of tohaoco without fear of effective com|>ctilion. When that re* 
suit is achieved the man in the street will have to smoke what¬ 
ever stuff the monopolists choose to give him, and to pay for it 
whatever price they choose to demand. The warring tobacco 
Titans do not hesitate to expend thousands upon thousands of 
pounds for a few years, simply because they know that as soon 
as they gain the mastery they will be able to recoup themselves 
at the exi>enao of the piihlic. And they must also know that the 
public, if they think about the matter at all, perfectly understand 
the raanenrers taking place under their ej-es. The net is being 
spread in the sight of ibn bird, and the snarers take no trouble 
to conceal it. for the very simple reason that they know the bird 
is powerless to resist or to escape. How is it that the consumer, 
who in theory holds all the trumps, is in point of fact unable to 
play a card in the game at all? The reason of course is that the 
tobacco-smokers of the country are utterly without the means of 
acting in combination, and that without combination it is impos¬ 
sible for them to make their weight felt. It is an example of the 
irrcsistihlc force of ocg.-inization.** 

"On the whole, the war seems to have come to a very amusing 
and edifying deadlock,” says The ^fttaktr (London) : 

“The two mighty champions, British and American, sat down 
one on each side of a chesslioard with the British retailers for 
pieces; but as soon as they wanted to begin to play, the pieces 
said‘We don't like your style of game and you can leave us 
alone, thanks.’ It is really very satisfactory to see that this 
boycott business is a cock that will not fight in this country. At 
present the two mighty combatants look exticnicly foolish." 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN DEFIANCE OF 
ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 

S IGNIFICANT" and "far-reaching "are the terms applied 
to the declaration in which Russia and France have ap¬ 
prised the world that the Dual Alliance extends to the Far East 
as defined by tbe scojie of the Anglo Japanese Alliance. Says 
the A'a/iea (Berlin), a weekly organ of the Liberal element; 

"If Russia and France declare that tbe observance of the fun¬ 
damental provisions of the Anglo-Japanese treaty is also a guar¬ 
anty for their special interests in the Far East, and if in the same 
declaration they aver that they are equally constrained to con- 



A rHESinEST'S EXCUSES To HIS MI.SLSTSaS. 

Loubeti *I AAtur* jron. ceiiilcmen, the poaipooement of the Rouiso 
trip WAS not my fault. I wrote tbe Cuir that once the month of April was 
pasted, be raa great risk of never teelux you aBalo." 

(Parit). 


template the possibility of aggressive action by the allied Powers 
and of new complications in China, there must be small hope in 
St Petersburg and Paris that tbe Anglojapanese treaty can 
safeguard peace in the Far East Declarations of this import are 
not made with reference to vague and far-off dangers. They are 
made only when some threat to immediate interests Is within tbe 
limit of |)ossibility. Tbe note is therefore a warning to England 
and Japan.” 

The declaration is simply a Franco-Russian retort to the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, according to tbe Conservative Kreut 
ZtUung (Berlin), while French opinion is indicated in this ex¬ 
tract from an editorial in the Jtwtnal ties D/bats (Paris) : 

"We called attention, on the puhlication of tbe text of the 
[AngIo-Japane.se] treaty, to the fact that its avowed object could 
injure no one, since it was, in appearance at least, merely defen¬ 
sive and a protection to the established order of things. We 
added, however, that upon pretext of defense and by means of 
tile intervention clause, the contracting Powers could easily as¬ 
sume an offensive attitude. Buch seems to he the point of view 
of the two allied governments of France and Russia." 

It goes without saying that England and Russia can not con¬ 
stitute tlieroscives sole guardians of the existing order in tbe 
Orient, says tbe Ttmps (Paris): "These two Powers can not 
presume to be sole judges of when tlie slalas fuo shall be 
deemed disturbed. To avoid all misunderstanding France and 
Russia too have * reserved * the right to defend their interests." 

English opinion is divided, but the itnssibilitics are admitted 
to be serious. Thus Tkf Daily Stws (London) : 

“It is exactly ns we foretold. The Anglo-Japancso treaty, 
which sccmc<I at first to create no stir in the world, has now met 
with its first response. It comes in the form of a semi-official 
note pnblishcd in Parts. There is no mistaking the significance 
of this document. It is a counter-cry of 'clieck ’ to the British 

Somewhat perfunctory and non-coinniittal Is the opinion of tbe 
London limts, which does, however, say . 

“Russia and France accordingly have thought it better to'say 
ditto' to the Anglo-Japancse agreement than to say nothing. 
They affirm, it is true, at tbe end of the note, that they also 
must contemplate the contingency either of aggressive action by 
thiitl Powers or of fresh disturbances in China which might iiien- 
nco tbeir interests. In either event, the allied governments re¬ 
serve to themselves the right to take into eventual consideration 
the means to protect those interests." 

Perlia]>s the summing up by the London StanJarfi is tlie liest 
of ail: 

“In presence of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Paris and St. 
Petersburg have thought it expedient to speak. They reply by 
reminding the world that there exists a compact for mutual aid 
between France and Russia, and that it extends in full vigor to 
the affairs of the Western Pacific."—Traar/a/iasir maiit /or 
Till Litkkaky Dioest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Spain's IH)6>iiiil.E Dictator. -"For the time bainx. aH the combiaationa 
whicli deapatebM Irani .Ma.lrlct »p«Ak Ar« praiUAtiar*," says tbe Jturmtt 
</« Pthatt (Farit). “It la ■cari.-etr worth while to keep track of them. 
There ia indeed. In the event of complicatlone, a final aolutkm that may be 
summed up In a alnete name—Weyler. But wuhoni denyins that In tbe 
blatory of natlona cirenmatancea ariae which are compatible with the eon- 

auch extreme meaeuree until there la no lonier any way to avoid them." 

lx 1IIR Same MAII.-Thc fact that THE LtTPRARr Digest ia a Journal 
that aline failhlully and Impariiallv to represent (re-present) the viewa 
exprexted on all aides of all queaiiooa without injectinx lia own editorial 
viewa into any coolrovcraiea (except ae ita book revicwa teem to requirei. 
It Keoeially underetnod, but not by everybody even yet. Aa witneea tbe 
following extracts from lelterain tbe anme mall i 
“Fleaae And enclosed money order. .. . Why It It that you never eay any- 
Iblng sympalhcllc of the Hoerel" 

That from Maryland. Thia from Onurio i 
“I very much like Thk Dtr.isr i bat It hat become to evidently pro-Boer 
and antl.Uiltlab aa to make many of Ita articlea anything bat pleswaal 
reading to a British eubject.* 


Gioogle 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A GREAT INTERNATIONAL CAME. 


THr M*»t*rv or thk PAaric. By ArclulMld R. Colquhniia, anthnr nf 
'China In TrnnnfortnBtion,* "rbo ’ Overland * to China.* etc.; formerlr 
l>epaly CoinmiMloBer in Bnrma; Admmlairator of MnehonHlathi. 
liautb Africa ; fipecUl Correepondent of Vkr Ttmrt In the Par Ka»t, etc. 
Cloth. AM X 9K inchex, «ee pp. Price. net. The Macmillan Com- 


T he author o( “China In Tranafurmatlon," who made himself 
heard with the deference due to a sagacious observer and states, 
manlike student of ” foreign affairs," here deals with the por¬ 
tentous sbiftings of hnraan interests, activities, and rivalries which are 


transforming the great ocean t 



of the Pucifie. In more than oi 
sense that •• waste of waters" can no 
longer rejoice In the fitness of the 
name bestowed upon it by its earliest 
discoverer, when it wax free from the 
entanglements of modem competi. 
tionx and policies—as when •• xtoui 
Cortex, with eagle eyes, stared at the 
Pacific ; and nil Ills men 
Looked at each other with « wild xiir. 
Silent opon a peak in Ihirien." 

Young Powers have arisen, barriers 
have been broken down, and the 
great flood has become “an arena for 
the ambitions of the nations and 
a highway for international eom. 
merce." a keen conflict of interests, 
wherein the great Powers shall meet 
with an eager clash of diplomacies 
and formidable resources, that mu»t 
determine the sutus end the pretensions of mure than one of them. 

The antbor has visited ell the principal Islands j and in a recent 
journey has charged himself witlt the great task of ascertaining the cou- 
dltlons and possibilltiex of that vast and diversified region, and of 
gaging the pretentions of the Powers presently interested—Great 
Britain and Holland, the United States and Japan : and prophetically 
of Germany and France, Russia and China. 

The begianlngof the nineteenth century witnessed the first stir of 
activities iu exploring the coasts of Australia and New Zealand—the 
story of which, as Mr. Colquhoun tells it, condocU the reader to a con¬ 
clusion so significant, so fraught with possibilities of new alliances, new 
potencies of empire, that he is preiwred lor the prophetic Import of the 
author's argument; as when he says ; 

“On the possibilities of this newest of continents (Australia] depends 
very largely tlie future of the PaclAc Ocean ; and indeed, as the writer 
hopi^ to show, the (ortheoming struggle will largely tske its color from 
the developments In the Unued Slates of Amencasnd the Federal 
Commonwealth of Australia—both democratic Powers of the most pro- 
nonneed character. A hundred—ney. fifty years ago—such a condition 
of affairs would have seemed beyond the region of possibility.’’ 


In the American nodertaking and partial performance In the Philip¬ 
pines, the author finds " a problem such as has never confronted Great 
Hritaln. or any other colonising Power; because the conditions are 
complicated by the presence of a mixed race who can neither be treated 
as ' natives' nor ax Amcricanx." 

The evil traditions of three centuries, lie declares, hang over the 
islands—traditions of corrupt goverameut ; and the task Is rendered 
doubly difficult by the necexsity of pulling down the edifice before 
building It up again. But he finds that, " with characteristic seK-con- 
fidence," the Americans “arc practically setting on one side the accu- 
mutated experience of other colonising nations, and have resolved to 
meet these new problems with an entirely novel experiment''—con¬ 
cerning which Mr. Colqubonn expresses his reasonsbie misgivings in 
terms of manly criticism tempered by good-will. 

In conclusion, the author finds in the nrnwm of the chief factors In 
the Pacific problem a remarkable feature. “The young republic of 
the States," he reminds us, “is little more than two eeniurles younger 
than the young autocracy o( Russia; the regenerated Japan Is only a 
little younger than the commonwealth of Australia, whose birth is of 
yesterday. The naval development of the United Slates and Japan 
will, he predicts, be the earliest outcome of the Situation ; “and other 
Powers, hitherto regarded as chiefly military, are already straining in 
the tame direction.” But thia inevitable precaution, he maintains, docs 
not necesaarlly point to an ambition of forcible domination, but rather 
to the fnaintenance of commercial rights, the control of communica¬ 
tions, and the dictation of favorable policies. 

•• The dominant factor In the mastery of the Pacific will be the 
United States" ; such Is the nnqualifled conclusion of this well- 
equipped observer There can be no rest, no pause, in the march of a 


great empire, be declares. "It must advance or recede—history has 
made that plain." 

Special maps, forty full-page illustrations in half-tone, and one hun¬ 
dred drawings, add their charm of elncidation and significance to the 


A MATTER-OF-FACT AUTHOR IN A ROMAN¬ 
TIC COUNTRY. 

A Ko«*x MrsTrnr. Mr KKbsrd FUgnl. Cloth. x t inches. PP- 
Price, John Lane. N'ew York. 

I 'lil.s U a story of modem Italian life by an English sutbor of some 
reputation. It is a pleasure to be n'ble to say at the outset thet 
it is a novel, and not an adventure story or a melodrama under 
the wrung name. 

The heroine of the book la an English Roman Catholic ledy, who 
marries a Roman prince ; the material of the story is made up nut of 
two themes, the opposition of the 
two parties—the Biantki and the 
AVri—who divide Roman society, 
and a terrible form of herediury 
insanity which afflicts the family of 
which the heroine becomes a mem¬ 
ber, As to the first theme, we are 
told by the publishers thet Mr. 

Bagot depicts remorselessly the 
truth about the Roman Catliollc 
Church in Rome. It seems to us, 
however, that the whole situation 
with which be deals—the petty in¬ 
trigues of the parties favoring or 
opposing the temporal dominion of 
the Papacy—Is one of no Interest 
whatever, and not worth the depict, 
ing. 

The greater part o( the story, for- 
tnnately, has to do with the mure 
important matter. The Roman 
prince baa, unknown to himself, au 
insane elder brother, whom his mother conceals. The developments 
which grow out of this situation are well set forth, with one important 
rcservatiun. Mr. Bagot will leave nothing to the reader's imagination, 
he will not allow that a reader may have a mind. He has written a 
book of ofi closely printed pages which might be cut down to auo wllli- 
out any one's noticing the difference. Every development of the plot 
is elaborstely explained, you are not allowed the pleasure of Inferring 
anything. At cnch stage of the story the euthor expacistes by the 
paragraph, often repealing himself In a most offensively tedions man- 
ner. The dlffuscnesx which cbaracterizesevery scene can not be colled 
" padding." because the work is both sincere and dignified ; the trouble 
seems to be the matter-of-fset nature of the antiior's owm mind. Ills 
story can be comprehended entirely by reading the first sentence of 
each paragraph. 

Mr. Bagot appears to have a sotlsfectory knowledge of Italian life, 
tlio he portrays nothing very striking, and does not display either great 
breadth or depth. He has scattered through his pages the necessary 
number of Si tignvrti and Cara miat. ete., and has spelled them cor- 
rectly. more than one can always say. 



LOVE AND THE VENDETTA. 

Tlir. CUitxTxmxr. or Urbi’UA. Br Clintoa Scollard. Illuxtrated by 
lUrry C. Edwards. Clnih. inchu, >73 pp. Brice, $i.s» net. 1-.C. 

Page A Co., Buitun. 

T he qualities of a fine style, which mark Mr. Scnllard's work in 
prose or poetry, may all be noticed In this story of a remote 
period, which seeks to revivify the social aspects of an Italian 
life long post The precise date Is not given, but color and atmosphere 
alike seem to place it somewhere between the dissolving gloom of me¬ 
dieval days and the sunrise of the Renaissance. The hereditary feud 
between two noble houses furnishes the theme. After ages of ancestral 
xlanghter on both sides, the Nerl have made overtures to the Ucctlli, 
and to the marvel of all citliens of their respective tuwns. over whose 
dextiniex they dispute as masters—a marriage has been arrauged be¬ 
tween Grifone, eldest son of the Uccelli. and Fiammetta, daughter of 
the N’eri. end the clans of both houses are invited to the Neri polece to 
celebrate the betrothal. 

In telling his story, Mr. Scollard has resorted to a device that has 
done much duty during the present revivn] of hixtnric romance, lie 
makes Andrea Degll Uccelli, youngest son of bis house, and Its only 
survivlug male, write down forthe benefit of his deaceudants the scenes 
of that night, together with his subxeqnent adventures. This method, 
tho somewhat hackneyed, affords Mr. Scollard llie more scope for his 
own poetic diction and turn of thought, since Andren was reputed both 
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poet and artlct In hi» own day. It was as a poet no less than as the 
youngest ton that Andrea was left out of the family councils in the 
matter of this fateful betrothal, and it was his poetic instincts, too, 
which warned him against the treach- 
e cheers and toasts 
t the sign that 
caused armed assassins to leap from 
behind the arras and stab to death the 
unsuspecting father, brother, cousins, 
and bishop uncle of Andrea, leaving 
alive as not worth killing only his 
mother and sister. 

Kealising in a flash that these would 
be safe, and himself in future their 
only protector, Andrea, by a miracia 
of alertness, finds egress through an 
unobserved door, dodges pursuers, 
gropes his way to the upper region of 
the palace, and, aided by a light glim¬ 
mering from under a door, is admitted 
by a damsel who seems less a human 
being than a vision. Petitioning her 
in the name of Heaven, she aids his 
escape from the roof by means of an 
improvised rope, which she herself 
holds while I'gulinnNeri seeks admittance. This damsel is Crsulu Alle- 
gretti, an oiphnn heirews, over whom the Nerl was made joint guardian 
with the bishop of her native Uiwn, and whom be hoped to see become 
the wife of bi.s depraved wm, Benedetto. The girl herself only con. 
sented to halt at his bouse on her way to a favorite convent In whose 
Sanctuary she preferred to seek safety from the terrors of the tune. 

This maiden becomes the .star of Andrea's life, and the story turns on 
the question whether he or the elolster will win her. As an excellent 
picture of a time when might was right, no less than as a piece of ex. 
cellent literary workmanship, the story,Is to be commended. The 
jtlikel"-'.. 



Is not likely to nap over its pi 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF MR. HOLMES. 

TUX Hoi'XD or THE ItasKERvii.LES. Hr A. Conan Doyle, cloin sxyv; 
Inches, 14S pp. Price, |i so McClure, Pbllli|w A Co., New York. 

T IIPIRK are comparatively few characters in books who gain recog¬ 
nition from more than one or two strata of the reading public. 
There are books that sell by the ten thcrasand every year that 
are advertised but little, that are never reviewed, and of which we 
never hear. The historical novel has done a good deal to bring the 
various classes of readers down to a common denominator. Prom 
princes, fair ladies, and adventures, 
it is not a very for cry to the stories 
of Bertha Clay, or to the doings of 
the personages in a dime novel 
Every now and then, however, there 
is a character created sufficiently ex¬ 
aggerated and sufficiently versatile 
to appeal to readers of every sort. 
One of these characters is Mr. iibeT- 
lock Holmes. His name has become 
a by-word and his adventures have 
been read by almost every class of 
the reading public. Whether Mr. 
Conan Doyle slielved his hero in giMul 
faith, meaning to have done with 
childish things, or whether Mr. Slier- 
lock Holmes went into retirement as 
a matter of policy, while the public 
appetite was being whetted for more 
detective stories, we do not know. 
At any rate, here he is again : his 
friends will welcome him, but there will be undoubtedly some grum. 
biers and ungrateful persons who will say that >lr. Holmes is not quite 
at such great pains to entertain his public as be was formerly, and 
olhers desirous of showing their cleverness will say that they guessed 
the secret of the Daskerviircs quite early in the book. 

But this is not the spirit in which to approach a Sherlock Holmes 
story. We should have the simple childish attitude of a Dr. Watsun. 
We should always be overwhelmed at each new proof of the great de¬ 
tective's araaiing powers, and as for stopping to reason out any given 
problem, that is a stupid performance and spoils the fun as much as 
guessing a conundrum would. The only way to read any detective 
story IS to be earned along on the stream of events, and the detective 
story that can not compel the reader to gallop through its pages post¬ 
haste is not a good stoiy of its kind. 

Whether readers will like ’• The Hound of the Baskervllles " will de¬ 
pend entirely on whether they like detective stories or not j for the de¬ 
tective story is nut a form of literature over which it is possible to 
arouse a discussion, any more than it would be possible to argue over 
the merits of a Hunch and Judy show. The public that read with 
eagerness the "Adventures of Sherlock Holmes" will read "The 
Hound of the Baskcrvilles" with eagerness, and if some of us fail to 
get the "shivers" from the ghostly howls of the hell-hound, it will be 
rather a sign that we arc growing older than that Sherlock Holmes has 
lost bis cunning. 



a. ooaan dotue. 


A STORY OF LOGGING-CAMPS. 

The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Bdward White. Cloth, sK x I iechea, 
4,J pp. Price. «. ja. McClure, Hbmipa A Co., .Yew York. 

''T''HE author of "The Blazed Trail "lias chosen a pictnresqnc aU 

1 mnsphere for hiS story. He knows the life he is writiag about, 
and he knows how to tcil a good story. It b. In fact, rather 
hard to be judicial in the presence of 
a book like this—a story of the kind 
that is being awaited by those critics 
who are most earnestly interested in 
American literature. It Is a vigorous 
narrative of a dramatic phase of Amen, 
can life, a book dealing with strong con- 
tra.sts, as strong as life and death, and 
yet, in a literary view at least. In no 
way overwrought; a story in wbleh the 
development of the main character, and 
Indeed of some of the subordinate char- 
acters Is unobtrusively Indicated. The 
main character Is not very complex. 

One might cavil at the opportuneness 
of the aid which eomesto the hero at 
the exact second when it ps needed ; 
and might feel shocked at the appar- 
ent sanction of the author to the mur¬ 
der and scalping of a modem villain in 
the midst of a community not alto¬ 
gether barbarous. The hook, how¬ 
ever. was evidently nnt written to please lovers of still life. It is a- 
record of outdoor life, of life in the logging-camps along Lake Supe¬ 
rior, a story of the tight of men with nature. An analysis of the book 
shows that the author carries the hero from his first experience as a 
raw hand thnnigh all the phases of logging to the time wlien he is 
owner of a great logging-camp. When he has finished the book, the 
reader knows as much alwut the preparations of a log for the sawiniU 
as he would know it lie had read a government report on the subject. 
Hut it is only analysis that reveals the didactic element in the book. 

It leaves bclitnd the flavor, not of a treatise, bnt of a story. More¬ 
over the flavor has a Ung of the pine woods, for the author has hy no 
means neglected the poeUc (orest-setting of bis drama of luggiog-lile. 



CHILDREN’S STORIES FOR GROWN-UPS. 

the Msi 
invhei 

T here is no new phase of civilization that is not reflected in litera¬ 
ture. Interest in sociological conditions and genuine self-con¬ 
sciousness bred the problem novel ; great Indnstrial activity, the 
sociological novel; and the evolution of the child from a subordinate 
place in family life to the powerful position it now occnples, has given 
_ birth to a class of books that are alto¬ 
gether delightful, the stories about chil¬ 
dren that are written for grown-ups. 
Occasionally In pastime some great au- • 
thor would write a sketch of a child al¬ 
together delightful, but until recently 
the children of fietJon bare been mon¬ 
otonous, and were used for purposes of 
pathos, or to serve In some way to round 
out the anthor's plot. The writers of 
the present moment apparently remem¬ 
ber their own childhood to more puk- 
pose, for they certainly have a greater 
Insight Into the working of the minds 0/ 
children than had our forefathers. 

The latest of such books Is Miss Jos. 
epblne Dodge Daskam's "The Madness 
of Phillip." Mias Daskam is not a sent!, 
meotalist, and her stories abonnd with 
real eblldren. They are for older people 
and are extremely amusing. There is a 
certain satirical vein running through 
several of them that Is most refreshing ; 
in fact, in these stories Miss Daskam is at her best. •• The Madness of 
Phillip." the title of the first story, which is a take^ilT of kindergarten 
methods, and “Ardelia In Arcady," whose heroine is taken against 
her will to the country, are perhaps two of the best, altbo " The Little 
God and Dickey " Is delightful. Miss Daskam is a young writer and lier 
work shows it by its unevenness. •• Edgar, the Choir Boy Uncelestial," 
for instance. Is a little forced, and in one case the author has viciously 
written a story in the present tense. 

MLss Daskam IssomeUiing of an Iconoclast. The college settlement 
and the kindergarten have been supposed to bring only unmixed gisxl. 
And those who have doubted in siience will read wita joy Miss Dask¬ 
am's satires. Not that the stories read os tho they were written for the 
purpose of ridiculing settlement or kindergarten, for the author's only 
'apparently, was to tell a funny story.and she bad simply set down. 
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/f . FREDERICK W. STONE 
/ AthtMIc Dlraclor of Iha Stnn* S< 
ol Sclantiflo Phy«lc«l Cullui 


A Few Testimonials 

^ From • I.AWTER. 

Aflrr • Ihcrraagh trial a (The Stosc MHhnd 
I ■m plru<4 to ircomisrod II uiiqiMlie«4l)r 
loan Ihoae vhowlali Utlrr turiija, hanlrr 
maacira. aoda grralrt mnaarr of fife ia gm. 
rral. I am 6rmlr oonainon) tlial Mr. Klonr 
ha« made aoclalmatbat he cannot .nlMlaa- 


^.Taught by mail in your own home 


In tvety walk of life should have 
keen interest in their physical welfare. 
Particularly should Lawyers. Doctors. 
Baakers. Clerfynca. Educators, Mcrcliaats 
and others of seilrntary occupations, look 
after their physical bcinyf. Ten minutes 
each day devoted to intelliMnt, systet 
Btic, persistent esercise willactually a< 
years to one's life-a benefit which ci 
liarrily be measured in dollars and cent 
We are successfully teacbinK The Sio 
Method of Scientihe I'liysicaT Culture . 
men and sromen in every part of the 
world. It requires only lo minutes time 
each day, in your own room, just before 
retiriiin, or upon arisiuK. .>o apparatss 
whateter is reqslred, and there is no 
expense aside from our niwlest fee. Indi¬ 
vidual instruction is given in every case. 

Conscicntioosly and systematically fol¬ 
low our inatructiona and we can promise 
you a fine, strong, well developed phy¬ 
sique, which hears every evidence of jer. 
feet manhood or womanliooil; a cteai 
brain ; a light step ; a splendid circula¬ 
tion that will make itself known in a 
ruddy Complexion; bright eyes; sound, 
easy-working lungs, with plenty of room 
in which to ex{mnd ; an increased ap¬ 
petite ; gooil digestion ; an active liver, 
sound, restful sleep; a cheerful dis|xmi- 
tion; an erect carriage. In a wonl.rresler 
strength, bclicr health, LONGER LIFE. 


•—V — ..e cvnadcBlIixuly 

carried OBl. 

yonN E AaCHEX, Priroll. Mich. 
kVotn a PIIYXICMN. 

^ I am Tery^mach plrased wi h^ y ptngrea' 

.— Vowr ayatem folliixs uhy«i<>l»^<ai 

-- be liflit. I am onlv 


re nf my fclUmr-beinsa do n, 

foMe^a heallh.happioeaa an,I i-vrn Joni 
“ " Roni-RTSON, M 
I.. Slralfutd. Oat. 




eoaditton hai improve,! Jn'S^ 1 beliU-e^l 
great (Knefit will be derived by the nve 
yoar roelhod In erery inatance where lal 
folly followed. TROS. W. SV.NMOTT 
Ptea. Piral Nal'l Bank, G1aw.t«jru, N 


give instructions accordingly. Wt 
insure perfect Iienlih, a goinl com¬ 
plexion, anil, when desired, ati increased 
rhest (or bust) development; 

ncreasc the weight or mliice it;_ 

fill out tlnwe hollow places and give the 
forni that beautiful contour so much 
irrtl : wc can also reduce the alxlomcn 
lurely as day follows night. Wc should 
like to hear from every woman who has 
enough interest in her health ami in her 
perfect devolopnient to read this adver¬ 
tisement. We have sotric literature and 
tcsUiiionials which we will send I’RKI-; 
or the a,sking.aii<l we arc confiilrnt they 
»ill iii>t only prove inutesting, hut con- 
iiicing proof of the .suiierioritv of 
Slone .Method over any other system. 

Illuatrated Booklet, TesllmoniaU and .Measurement Blank FRF.E. 

The Stone School of Scientific I^hysical Culture i 

1662 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 111. 


Baadarx of Tax larxaaaT Bioist are asked to meiitioa tb» pahlkatlon when wriUng to advertisers. 


Women 

Receive quite as much benefit from The 
SloBc Method of Scientific Physical Culture I 
as men. Indeed, it is an open questirm 
whether they are not susceptible to 
greater resulU. The oedenUry Life of the 
average wimian would seem to iinlicate 
Aljout forty per cent, of our pupils 
nomeu and the results are most 
gratifying. No womau desires the same 
muscubr derelopiiient which she ailmires 
rn. Tbis proves again the desirability 
IT mdividunt instruction. In every 
T"* consideration the oc- 

of living, and the 
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“Tranaactlnnn of the PIrat Annual Meeting of 
the Natioual Aaaociation for the Study of Bpllepty 
and the Care and Treatment of Kpileptice- 
<Pobliahed by the Aanwlailon, price li.iec) 

-Poreal N'eighbora “ William Davenport llul- 
bert. (McClure. Phllltpa.« Co.. $i jo) 


CURRENT POETRY. 

From One Lon^ Dead. | 

Hy Bnna aT Batocit*. 

W’bat! >Va here in the moonlight and thinking of 

In it vnu, O my comrade, who laughed at my 
jeal? 

Hot yon vrept when I told you I longcl to Iw free. 
And yoo monined for a while when they laid 


I've been dead all these veata! and tn.night In I 

There'na ntir of emotion, a vialon that alfpe- 
It'a nt.v lace In the moonlight that given you a 

It’a my name that in Joy ruahen up to your tipa! j 
Yea, I'm young, oh no young, and no little I know! | 
A mere child thel In learning to walk and to run;. 
While I greap at Iba ahadowa that wave to and fio 
I am daialfd a bit by the light of the nun. 




ELLIOTT BOOK TYPEWRITER 


Writes anywhere a pen will, and on any size 
sheet of paper or book-page 

Mthts Booh Entry, Bill. Order »nd »ny nurrAer of Duplicates *t One Time 
An Immenar S«»ef ol rime ditd Money in otiy Concern where Books are Kept 

even creeMv apeed. and 
ildHinb BiadiiDm. Ilia 
1.1.!- A m and 

meat railrueJ 

The Elliott & Hatch 
Book TypewTiter Co. 

256 Broadway, New York 

ty Dearborn St., Chicago 
Beta Bldg., Phlladniphia 
joy P St.,N. W., Waahington 
amthBeld Bt.. PItUburg 


'.i'lhii'ir ■haolutely imptnatM* » 




RUINS EVERYWHERE 

The Best Thing on Wheels 

.A litJictical Iiiotiir vehicle (or every day in 
the year. Imii Itusinean or pleasure the ideal 
Riin.vlHiul—nlw.iya ready lor instant Martiiig 
wilti the iKiucr (o keep cverlaMiiigly gfuK 

Sales AKcnta 


And a voice wbii 


aweet glimpaes of Hea 


MacDonald'Heyward Co., 


26 West 2>d Street. 


It’s What Yoaj Have 

Wanted for Years 


No. 3 FOLDINQ POCKET 
lOut the least interfering w 
In the 


Something that would convert your 
KODAK Into a pUte cameni wUhou 
nse of film, This idea has been tocccssfully carried out 

GOCRZ PLATE ATTACHMENT 

So constructed as to add very little weight or bulk to the outfit. 

Per /iw/Aee la/erM/wa emj 
C. P. OOGRZ OPTICAL WORKS. ROOM Jj. 


■M 


Bnadera of Tas Lirmasar Dioot ai 


CHEIP RITES 

TSAltS-COllTniBRTAL PRSIOBT 00. 

W Hat tub 


o meotloii Um pubUcaltoo when writing M 


ciWHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? 

I Tor your chlldrra’a aake, fill and prrawve Oope’a *n- 
reatral (Thartdt.CiO, puaipaldl. Free circular Aim 
Publiahlog Oh. no OreaeT Bulldlog. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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CHESS. 

fA!! wmrtiunicn'ioni fnr Ih-.n 1 icpjirln-.cDt ibonld 
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. Porcelain, 



Best of All Befrigerators 

Tho only rcfriRcrator with each food compartment one solid piece of 
white porcelain ware. All corners rounded: no joints or crevices where 
food may lodjfe and decay. Light in every comer; ns easily cleaned as 
china. The porceliiin cannot break, croze nor change color. 

Woodwork of white oak. polished like furniture. Built and insulated 
for the utmost economy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odorless. 
Good health demumis tiiis. 

The Monroe is the refrigerator of today. You will not buy a 
common refrigerator if you let us tell you all about this. Please write 
for our book. 

Ship(>ed direct from tho factory, freight prepaid. We have exhibits 
at tho following stftres, where orders may be placed: 

* Oo..ciiia«. 
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DAJHXTALI or XArrX HAULAOS. 

far rvachloc qur«tt<»*(4 marriMi lUe, (ucti aa Um 


a voietfrom 


The Ethics 

...of NarriaL^e 

By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 

Wtilla It I. a T»rjr dalkata topici, t)i« autbnrtmii. 
It with Uw utnxiat pm|>^y. The dlwhonir*. 
Biada an< of a Taiy rtrlkin* natarr. I>reraiur)r 
Mata by Taoau A. Eaarr. M. D.. I.UU Intro- 
b^J.T.livayaA,D.D.,otBoatua. i<bm>, 


- Ton h.T. Iraato. Iiito woia diffuaa ,01^ otlivwi 

SaahS{T*r 

AaaUMT BMk Wklik iT.rr ■•Ih.r UmM PU« 
ia Hu Ilaa«hur.‘ Huida 
■‘rV>M l*Htirtt./Uml/inT,Hflieale.andtiTml9lU- 
•rmard. tKimUt br mid by all vonny m>mm 
Jm malkrr, and laorAara The 5 aa<lay ddn.! 
riaaa. Pbllaaelphla. 

Whati 0 \ir Girls 
0 \i^ht <0 Know 

By MARY J. STLDLEY. M.D. 

OralTiaH^llu W«wa-j AmImI CWbo. Akw r<«* 


p2'n\to'kwSrT.7^rrT 

o'uw* LiS!a uui UW ia 
Ani4 tt a./.. koU liw akoM anoeapoWynM. 
PUNK A WkOMkLH COMPi»IT. hibi.. hew r<Kk 


Helps for Effictiya Public Speaking 


The Essentials of Elocution 

WoT^I «rikja bjr which to perfect ertry $im 


to mede obliTUniR of ccrrythUiic but 
itimeato uttered bjr the aprakcr. ^teae 
hre radical depanorra frtim oM tuna 


Mia^mrd Itwnr^ AlqMwnl/ ' 


The Drill Book 

in Vocal Culture 

A oomprehnialn Mudy 


and practical oapartraco. By Enwano p! 

M D.. D.. AiiUior of "A Hand. 

*x»fc «» Ukatratlooa," am. Kkno. Paper, «e 

^ I n dtj nn am t, Mew York: ‘•Oomnaet 
and iJMzpeiialTe, but flotnlia uoAbiBC eiaeail^'' 
KawTarkWltnatt “AalaeaitiabiettcaUaa." 

Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 

Princlidea and txerelma. followed by aenpL 
om winctlaii of ezinacta In prone aad jxieiry, 
daaailM and adapted for reedlnc andmila 
Hona from ancient nnd Itiudrrn eimnence. 

K«iln3'^lh*,^*"oSr ffiJKJln”'’ B/’Ipm; 

Loodoa. itmo.Clotb. tl M. ' 
fraf.T. C. 2VM<MaiNl,Detinrtmeiit of Litem, 
tnm BeleBce.niidtheArta,UniTer«ityof Mich. 

ivafk AftM Wlwek. e«k Aa da aaa..^_0 _ .A 


FUkK A WABWALU COMPMIT. Pnki.. NEW YORK 


The Perfect Perpetual Caiendar. 






@^felike* 

...^JTioes 

>he more brighrer!« 

Busy wives who use S APOL-IQ 
never seem Vo grow old.TrvOkCBtke ••• 


rVLL OF WIT. SARCASM. Bovd 
FUNDAMENTAL TR.VTHS 

WTUwr^hl’***”"**' 


CAPTAIN JINKS 
HERO 

By ERNEST CROSBY 
TT U A raercilcM yatiie 00 war and mili- 
t tariim in which the parallel between 
lavagery and koldiery i» unerringly drawn. 
It i* a biting Imilaque on the varioaa forma 
of cheap hero-wronhtp. It holds op to 
withering acom ereiy important feature of 
mililariam. 



/2mo, Oath, Handsome Cdbers, iCO Pages 
ft JO VostpaU 

Fwak « WnRaaJi. Cetapnay, Pubs, New Yeit 


The Unconscious Mind 

A helpful book lor pareuta, tradtera, and phr> 
atclana. By AifredT. ScfaofMd, ILD.. 1LR.C& 
Rro, cloth, rough edxea. tWpaicea. $^oa 
e. a. aSerwlB. tuawanty. Ha; ''Parent., 
teichei*. phrwcM^ U^rr«^)ndeM, usd leal.- 
Alch b^a It. pmewptioa npoo the 
-phyalcal btallb, mad, and 


FUNK • WAOMALU CO.. PubA. NEW YOIII 


B an der a of Tn Lmaanr Oranr 


HOW THE PEACHES TEMPFED 
SASKATCHEWAN JONE!: 

In the chapter of "The Blaclc Cat Club,” by 
James l>, Currotliers, on “Good Eatin'a." none 
of the member'a experiences on deiiciota things 
to eat are more pictuiecqiie than SaaJiatcbewaii 
Jonn'a temputlon in a Michican peach 
orchard. 

“ I went orah into Michigan las' aiimmah. 
Went ovah into'at paht dey calls'de famoua 
fmit belt,' an’ jes' tn'ned maao'f lose, lak a cult 
In new pasult, out in de country, 'niungat de 
peach orcbahda an* thalnga. ... I walks 011 
iak a perfeck gerumna, min'in* ma own busi¬ 
ness. Ole peaches krp' a-saasin' an' a-bluahiii' 
an’ a-pokln’ fiin at me, an' B<Bllin' me a cow> 
ahd—gnmp'in’ I won't take off f’om MO body 
—don' keer who 't iai 80, by’nie-by, I got 
mad. Yes, indeed, got ma niggah up I An' I 
walks np to a big, oie tree look’ Iak it bad a 
blggah load den it could atan’ up undaii, an' I 
got ma ban’ on a pu'ty, ripe peach whut bln 
Jollyln’ me 'long mo' 'n any de res', an’ s'l: 
’ Come olf f’om dab ’n aay whut you uid to 
mei' It mumbled aump'in back at me, an’ 
I’l: * ma U'l fr'en’, I’, sorry to tell yon I’m a 
cannibal.’ S’l; “At’a my leg’lah business— 
’way I makes ms libbin’,’ 8'I; ' You’ll either 
down me or I'll down you—right here in dis 
very identical peach orebabd. . . . An’ 1 pop¬ 
ped majaw down on it, an’ oh! roa good Laud 
a'migbty! eo good It Iak to to’e de whole top o’ 
ma bead ofTi I opened ma monf, an’ tb’o'd 
back ma bead, an’ jes' laughed. , , . 

”Tass Iak a mixture o’ peaches an’ cream, 
Tanilla ice cream, an’ home-made ponn’eake, 
stirred Into a loblolly wid yo’ sweeth'ahl's 
flnfah, an' fed to yon oiiten a gol’en spoon by 
a angel, when you's droarain’. Oh, Laud I bow 
jnicy an’ meller an’ sof’ I W’y, artab de lAud 
roaiie pearlies, be oughtn’t done a ‘iiotbah 
thaing but wt ’round an' congratulate bis ae'f; 
’ca'ae I ’speck he wua a thuuaan’ yeaha stndyin’ 
up ’at receep!.” 

"Tlie Black Cat Ctuh”i. full of acarDfolk- 
km, cnpltnl ilarksy atorlea. quaial Terse, e<c. 
Price. $1 ODnei; by malL tl.Hk Atallbook- 
atores. Funk and Wagnalls Oompaay, Pule 
Habers, Mew York. 



































HOW THEY MANAGE. 

Doctors* Wlve« Tralaed to Arranxe Thiari* 

Someiimes the wife of a tlMtnr can Ining her hut- 
band around when he don't know exactly hon to help 
himaelf. The wife of a certain well knoun physician 
in Waahington, D. C. conrlnded that coffee wae the 
cause of the doctor's sleepless nights. She says, " Me 
would retire and lie for hours nnable t<> sleep a wink. 
I thought perhaps he was nervous from the coffee 
which he drank at his meals and suggested that he 
try Postum. To my sar)>rise he objected most de¬ 
cidedly. I said nothing but the next morning made 
Posiuin Coffee instead of the regular coffee and gave 
that to the doctor. I made it according to directions 
and it had a beautiful coffee color aitd flavor. Me 
drank his cup and remarked that the coffee was un¬ 
usually good that morning and asked for more. 

From that time I served him PoMnm at every meal, 
and in the course of a week or two he showed such 
remarkalde signs of improvement in health and 
strength that I told him he had been drinking Postum 
from the time he had begun to get better. 

You never saw auch a surprised man. He said, 
* Well, if the good coffee I have had is Postum, and 
leaving off tegular coffee has made such a change in 
my health, I never want any other kind In my house.’ 
Since then he regnlarly prescribes Postnro to many of 
his patients and with good results.’* Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
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A wrtibt in THE LANcuTf 
(London, Eng.), uysi 
** TartarUtUnc baa given re- 
fuIU luperior to any pecparaltoo 
which 1 have tried. The peompt- 
ocm oi Us acBoo it In many caac* 
aatooiiblng. The tae of the pre^ 
aratioo has lufficcd In all ci 
far treated to cure dlaocdcr.’* 


'TIcKESSOH 6'ROBBIHS 

97FULTON STREET NEW TORN, 

ActMTs mt me TMTAnumNeco^ 


TnUf Mark 

New Table Linens 

at '‘The Linen Store.” 

Most prominent among the new designs are 
those suitable for round tables which are now 
so popular. We supply these cloths either 
entirely round, or in the usual square shape 
with the center part of the design adapted to 
fit the round table. 

The prevailing fashion is to have the center 
of plain satin damask, with an artistic scroll 
or floral border around the table a few inches 
from the edge and a hanging border to match. 

The sizes in the.se cloths are a, *}, aj, 3, 
3^, and 4 yards in dbameter, or square, and 
prices range from >4.50 to $72.30. 

Besides these we show our usual very large and select 
assortment of designs in cloths for oblong and square 
tables, in all widths, from 2 to 5 yards, and in all 
lengths, from 2 to 3 yards. 

Mail arJm Aavr f ram ft atUntian, 

James McCutcheon & Co., 

14 West 23 d Street. New York. 
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the 


REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

outsells every other 
writing machine 
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(Remington Typewrirer Company) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUTY ON MEAT AND THE DUTY OF 
CONGRESS. 

A long with the sentiment within the Repnblican party in 
favor of cutting the tariff on other “trust' products, such 
as steel and sugar, there is a growing feeling that the tariff on 
meat should be cut, to relieve tbe present high prices. It 
scarcely need be said that the Democratic papers favor a change 
in the tariff. The New Vork Amertean and Journal baa an 
editorial fffteen Inches wide and thirteen Inches deep on the sub¬ 
ject, in five different styles of type, in which it says, in letters 
half an inch tall, "Take the Tariff Duties off MEAT! “ A Dem¬ 
ocratic representative bat introduced a hill to abolish all duties 
on meat or poultry imported from foreign countries, but it is said 
that it may be shelved In committee on account of its source. 

The New York Mail and Express (Rep.) warns tbe packers 
that if they coatinne to “mooopolise meat products and make 
them more dear," it may become "impossible to defend the re¬ 
tention of tbe protoctire duties on nieau” The Brooklyn Stand¬ 
ard Union (Rep.), too. declares that "the obvious remedy" for 
tbe advance in prices "is to increase tbe supply by hriuging in 
Canadian or other foreign cattle," and it adds: "The prohibitive 
tariff, however, ban tbe way. Should it not be immediately re¬ 
moved?” The Kansas City Journal, a strongly RepubUcan 
paper published in a city that rivals Chicago as a meat-packing 
center, declares: 

"The cattlemen are thriving too hig’lly at tbe expense of the 
whole people. What is needed, and needed urgently, is relief 
for the millions who are forced to pay extravagant prices for one 
of the necessities of life. Congress should throw down the pro¬ 
tection ban and permit the ingress of the cattle of Mexico, of 
Canada, and of other convenient countries. This would not do 
away with tbe present trouble, hut it would help. Tbe way to 
meet a condition of scarcity is to open all available sources of 
supply. 

“If Congress wrill suspend the tariff provisions which now ef¬ 
fectually bar out Mexican and other foreign cattle and sheep, 
and the Administration will push tbe fight against tbe beef trust 
with all expedition, the outlook for the consumer will not long 
remain so dark as it is now. Mr. Cudahy’s admissions that 
prices are higher than they have been before in twenty-five 


years sF ..t the entire reasonahleuess of demanding that every¬ 
thing poskille be done toward relieving the situation." 

The Philadelphia Lrdgtr, another Republican paper, ex¬ 
presses a like view, and the Boston Transcript (Rep.) says; 

“ Letting down tbe tariff bars that shot out tbe cattle to the 
north and south of ut would soon provide an abundance of meat 
as gocsl doubtlesa as what we are getting from the West now. 
Protection is all right in its way, but when, as in the case of 
some other trusts, the lieef combine persist in capturing and 
liolding foreign markets at the expense of the home consumers 
and appeal to the patriotic impulses of the American people aa 
exemplified in the policy of exclusion to keep the tariff intact, it 
is time to cease shamming and to take the bull by tbe horns tho 
it may wrench tbe feelings of some well-intentioned advocates 
of the Chinese wall and cbumi a spasm of indignation within the 
circle of the Home Market Club." 

Tariff revision is condemned as dangerous, however, by other 
Republ can papers. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) 
would not alter the Dingley law "in any particular," for it be¬ 
lieves that "nothing is more certain than the tendency of any 
tariff tinkering to involve the whole tariff.*' Tbe New York 
Timet (Ind.), while not objecting to tariff reductions, believes, 
however, that in this case the reduction would be useless. It 
observes: 

"To rejieal the tariff (probably meaning tbe duty) on beef 
would render further oppressive combinations between tbe stock 
raisers and the packers impossible. Shiploads of English and 
continental beef—rich, juicy, and generally palatable, not to say 
nutritious—would at once come this way. There are at least a 
hnndred cows in the Bermudas lowing for tbe American butcher, 
certainly half as many in the West Indies, and of a tnrety some 
in Canada, which will not be happy until embalmed for tbe 
American market Put beef on tlie free list and the march of 
food cattle to this country would recall tbe days when the buffalo 
roamed the Western plains in herds covering many square miles. 
Some statistical uncertainty may exist as to where the imported 
beef would come from, but Tammany is not lUtistical, and its 
committee very properly leaves to such as have a taste for figures 
tbe solution of tbe problem. Ex-Sagamore Nagle might have 
helped them, as he is a great statistician; hut really it was not 
worth while to incumber the report with tedious details. 

"To repeal the doty on meats is eminently proper and desir¬ 
able. but the reason for so doing is not that it would afford any 
relief to tbe momentary sitnation. It is a nseless duty, yielding 
no revenue and valueless even for the vicious purpose of protec- 

Meanwhile tbe query as to whether there is really a beef trust 
is receiving continued attention. The Attorney-General has di¬ 
rected two of his assistants to look into tbe matter, and says: 

” From their reports. I am satisfied that sufficient evidence Is 
in band upon which bills in equity for an injunction can be 
framed to restrain the combination mentioned from further pro¬ 
ceeding under their agreements, which clearly appear to bo in 
restraint of interstate trade. I have, therefore, in compliance 
with tbe law that provides; 'It shall be the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United States in their respective dis¬ 
tricts. on the direction of the Attorney General, to institute pro¬ 
ceedings in e«|uity to prevent and restrain violations of this act,' 
directed tbe district attorney at Chicago to prepare a hill for an 
injunction against the corporations and persons wlio are parties 
to the Gomhination mentioned, to be filed in the United States 
circuit Gonrt for the northern district of Illinois," 
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SUGAR TRUST AND SUGAR TARIFF. 

I T will not be a Imd idea, wliile relieving the people of Cuba 
with reciprocity, to relleco the people of this country with a 
cut in the sugar tariff that wiil bring down the retail price- 
such is the view a considerable number of newspapers are 
expressing in their comment on the Cuban reciprocity bill and 
the Morris amendment, now before the Senate. The ilorris 
amendment provides for the abolition of the differential tariff 
on refined sugar, and its presence on the bill is due to a com¬ 
bination of Democratic and beet-sugor Republican voters, not 
one of whom, many papers believe, really expect that it will 
become low. The Democrats, it is pretty generally thought, 
voted for it to put the Republican party in a dilemma, and the 
“beet Republicans'* voted for it in the idea that it would kill the 
reciprocity bill. But the Philadelphia LeJgtr, the Buffalo Ex- 
press, and a number of other Republican luxpers. especially 
those in the West, are urging the Senate to indorse the cut in 
the sugar tariff. The people "have paid tribute to the sugar 
trnst a long time.* says the Des Moines Sews, "and will be im¬ 
mensely pleased to have the Senate pass the Morris amend¬ 
ment." The Minneapolisy<>tfrn<i/(Rep.) says; 

"The Senate will be wise if it quietly accepts the bouse bill, 
only amending it to increase the retluction of the sngar duty so 
as to give Cuba not less than 33)^ per cent, off regular duties, 
and $0 per cent., if its liberality can be stretched that far. for $0 
per cent, might do some good. To wrangle over yielding any¬ 
thing and resisting any reduction in the height of the tariff wall 
is not very creditable to the statesmen so contending. They 
take no thought wbateverof the absolute equivalent we shall get 
in Cnban trade. Instead of limiting the arrangement with Cuba 
BO that it will expire in December, I 903 , it should stand for at 
least five years." 

"The American people would rejoice," declares the Chicago 
Sews (Ind.), "if the sugar refiners' trust incidentally were de¬ 
prived of the power to secure extortionate profits from the Amer¬ 
ican consumer," and the Chicago Tribune (Rep,) says that "if 
Congress were to do nothing else than to order the sugar trust 
to the rear, it would live in the memory of all men forever." 
The Chicago Record-Herald (Ind. Rep.) says that such a result 


"is what the people have been longing for and praying fon but 
scarcely hoping for." and adds: 

"There is no need to waste any .sympathy on the sugar trust. 
It possesses all the facilities, processes, and machinery to refine 
sugar eheajier than it can be done anywhere else on earth. It 
has never paid a cent higher wages because of the differential 
of I cent a pound in its favor, but has simply divided the $6.ono,- 
000 or $3,000,000 premium among its promoters. Moreover, the 
20 per cent, reduction on the duty on raw sugar from Cuba will 
give it just so much advantage over the Euroi>ean refiner, while 
the QS-ioothof a cent a pound duty that remains on refined sugar 
would seem to be ample to protect the sugar producing and refin¬ 
ing industry in the United States. 

"Viewed from an impartial economic point of view, irrespec¬ 
tive of its effect on politics and political parties, the House reci¬ 
procity bill should he entirely satisfactory to the American peo- 
pie, who may be forgiven if they rather enjoy the spectacle of 
the beet combine hoist by its own petard while assisting in 
squeezing $6,000,000 to $3,000,000 out of the coffers of the sngar 
trust into the coffee-cups of the republic. 

"The Senate should complete the good work begun by the 
House." 

But even if wc arc to have tariff revision along anti-trust lines, 
the place to begin the movement is not by an amendment to a 
Cuban reciprocity bill, so a good many papers think. "The 
wise thing for the Senate to do," in the opinion of the Boston 
Journal (Rep.), “Is to prepare and bring forward a reciprocity 
proiiosition of its own. starting from the beginning and granting 
Cnba a conccssiou of more than a meager so per cent. This will 
have the support of a very great and earnest public sentiment. 
It will be a clear-cut, intelligible measure." So. too, thinks the 
New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) ; and the New York 
.Mailand Express (Rep.) soys: 

"To aliolish the dilfereiitinl oil refined sngar from all sources 
would uiidoiiittcdly do barm to our refining interests, and would 
hurt the beet-sugar producers most, especially if, as is claimed, 
the countervailing duty upon bounty-fed foreign sugar would go 
with it. while it would a<ld s<imewhat to the relief of the Cuban 
planters by enabling them to scud a liigber grade of sug.'ir to our 
markets. But it is not worth while now to discuss thi.s a.spect of 
the matter, because it is simply a tariff question relating to our 
general jiolicy. and is not germane to the purjioseot the measure 
that has passeil the House. It is the plain duty of the Senate to 
rectify the mistake th;it has been made in that body by shaping 
tlie bill for the iiccomplisbmoutof its legitimate purpose of Cuban 
relief, from which it ba.s been i>erveried by a small minority of 
Republicans playing into the Ininds of the DemiKrnis, whose 
chief ilesire is 10 disturb the whole tariff situation." 

The New Orleans Picayune (Dcm.) and Times-Demociat 


— ike mioJelfkia Amrricen. 
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(Dem.), devoted to the cane-sugar interests of l.ouisiana, are 
firm iu the hope and belief that the addition of the amendment 
ha* killed the reciprocity niovoment The latter paper says; 
"Cuban reciprocity has run its course. It has been beuten be¬ 
cause it deserved to b« beaten. Conceived in madness und 
nursed in hypocrisy, it was but natural that it would meet with 
an uuhappy end. Its passing wilt awaken lamentations only 
among stockholders in the sugar trust and stock-jobbers in 
Cuba." 


EFFECT OF THE STEAMSHIP TRUST ON THE 
SUBSIDY ENTERPRISE. 

E ither the new steamship consolidation destroys the last 
argument for the subsidy bill now before Congress, or it 
supplies tbo very best reason why it should be passed—it all dc- 
jwnds upon which class 
of newsi>apers one cred¬ 
its. The Philadelphia 
/nfMirer (Rep.) points 
out that the new combi¬ 
nation does not increase 
the number of ships fly¬ 
ing the stars and stripes 
by a single ve*.*el, hence 
the need of such a meas¬ 
ure as tho subsidy bill to 
increase tbo American 
merchant tnarino is as 
urgent a* ever. The 
tnist fleet itself, man¬ 
aged by American cap¬ 
italists, will sail mostly 
under foreign flags, and 
can bo turned against us 
in war time, says the 
New York .l/aiV and 
Express (Rep.), a situ¬ 
ation which it declares 
"unendurable,'* and one 
ivliicb "can not bo per¬ 
mitted to continue." Tbo 
ship-owners, inside the 
trust and out of it, adds 
the same* paper, should 
therefore be encouraged 
by govornment aid to 
construct ships "under 
American control and 
subject to American jur¬ 
isdiction, which will give 
us a carrying trade that 
will make onr commerce 
safe in time of war as well as of peace." Tbo Brooklyn Timet 
would use tho subsidy measure as a weapon to fight the new 
“combine." It says: 

“If the people of the United States are alive to their own inter¬ 
ests, tbo consummation of this great international trust should 
create a strong popular demand for tho speedy enactment of the 
shipping subsidy bill. Tbo formation of this stupendous trust 
makes it more difficult than it ever w.ts before to establish com¬ 
peting American lines of steamships. . . . The only way in 
which competition can be fostered and made eflectivo is by the 
enactment of such a measure as tho Pryo bill, amended so as to 
provide that any lino receiving a subsidy from the Government 
of tfae United States shall forfeit sneh subsidy if it enters into 
any combination or traffic arrangement with competing linos. If 
tho enactment of sneh a measure was ex|>edient and desirable 
before, it becomes absolutely necessary now. if the commerce of 


the world is not to bo held at the mercy of this gigantic combi¬ 
nation. It is not now merely a matter of pride and of sound pol¬ 
icy that the maritime interests of Ihe United States should bo 
protected and promoted: it is now it matter that concerns di¬ 
rectly the most vital interests of the whole Aniorican people and 
of American commerce." 

But the new trust includes the International Navigation Com¬ 
pany, and the favorite argument against tho bill has been ail 
along that that company would get a largo slice of the shbsidy. 
Under tho new arrangoment the subsidy on the steamers of the 
Interuational Navigation Company would go into tho tru.st treas¬ 
ury ami benefit all the shareholders, so that “soma of tlic money 
thus taken from our |>eop|e," in the opinion of the Indianapolis 
AV»'X (Ind.), “would go to foreign stockholders of llio trust." 
But the idea that money from tho national Treasury should bo 
paid to a trust at all is thought so objectionable by many papers 
timt the formation of tho 
is regarded by the 
Minneapolis Journai 
(Rep.) as "a Hnisbing 
touch for the obsequies 
of the subsidy bil 1 ." And 
the Philadelphia Times 
(Ind.) says; "What lit¬ 
tle chance there was for 
this ill-starred bill seems 
now to have disa])- 
poarod. The American 
people will never agree 
that public money shnlt 
be donated to n trust. A 
business which is profit¬ 
able enough to bo made 
Uie subject of a stock¬ 
jobbing operation by .Mr. 
Morgan is a gr»te!((|ue 
candidate for subsidies." 
.So. too, tliiiik the Boston 
Herald (liid.), tho 
Springfield Republican 
(Ind.), the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind.), tho 
Cleveland Reader 
(Rep.), the Chicago In¬ 
tel Ocean (Rep.), and 
many other pajiers. The 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
ilfeclaies: “The iirojw 
sequel to tbo proclama¬ 
tion of tho transatlantic 
freight combine will bo 
the immediate rejection 
by tbo House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Senate ship-subsidy bill. I>ererriug action on 
it will not do. Alleged 'shelving it ‘ will not do. It can not be 
lucked up in a closet unseen and unheard of until after the fall 
election, to be decapitated then, i>erhaps. Tbo day of execution 
should be now. and the House of Representatives should bo tlie 
cxccutionor." 

Woman’s View of "One Man, One Vote.'*— While 
tbo American daily papers arc sympathising with tho poor Bel¬ 
gian workingman who docs not get bis full share of the suffrage. 
The U'lmaH's Journal (Boston) rises to remark that there are 
others. It (or she) says: 

“ Belgium is on the verge of civil war over the question of 'one 
man, one vote.* At present, one man is often allowed to cost 
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several votes, in virtue of various qualifications, with the resnlt 
that a minority of the men elect a majority of the lcgit>latare. as 
in Connecticut. In Alabama and Virginia, election oilicer.4 are 
perjuring themselves in order to admit ignorant white men to the 
ballot-box while excluding ignorant negroes. Titr OuUook and 
other Northern papers denounce the injustice that is being done 
in the South, and declare that the ballot sliould follow* the line of 
good citizenship, not the line of race'; }’et they believe that the 
ballot should follow not the line of good citizenship, but the line 
of sex. Alabama and Virgiuia are indignant with Connecticut, 
and the men of the country towns in Connecticut are indignant 
with the Clericals of Belgium, Meanwhile women at the North 
and the South, in Belgium and in Connecticut, have good reason 
to feel a mixture of amusement and wrath at the way in which 
the just claim of women to the ballot is ignored by many of the 
men who are most clamorous in regard to the‘sacred right of 
suffrage ‘ for their own sex, 

Mlllioes ot thruli will bawl for cIvH rishts, 

No womae oain*d.' 

“But the women's turn will come." 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A PARTY 
LEADER. 

W HEN Mr. Roosevelt became President, there was consid¬ 
erable speculation os to his qualifications as a party 
leader. Now, looking over his record thus far, the editor of The 
Worldss ll'erk concludes that he is a better leader than some of 
the veteran organization managers, and that the present condi¬ 
tions point to bis nomination and election in the next Presiden¬ 
tial campaign. Says WorltTs li^orh : 

"Mr. Roosevelt stands for the best tendencies of his party— 
for reciprocity, for instance, against stupidity; for justice and 
humanity to Cuba as against the very madness of special protec¬ 
tion : for civil-service reform; for merit and efficiency in the 
army and the navy as against favoritism and bureancracy; for 
the enforcement of the laws (the Sherman anti-trust law. for in¬ 
stance) ; and most of all for vigor and courage in the public 
acr^•ice, 

"The President gives promise of winning great jiopularity on 
his own account by reason of the very party diflicuities that be 
is enconntcring. For there is a likelihood of a straggle sooner 
or later between him and the great corporate interests that have 
found the atmosphere of the Senate and of the Republican party 
in general an acquiescent and balmy air. Deep-seated in Mr. 
Roosevelt's mind is the feeling that fair play is as desirable 
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when great interests come into the game as when the players are 
little men and the stakes are small. He insisted while he was 
governor of New York that public franchises should not escape 
taxation. Certain great interests preferred that he should not 
be governor again. Therefore by an unexpected turn of fate be 
became President. He still keeps the feeling that great inter¬ 
ests should have no favors that plain men may not have. He 
said this in one form in an address at Minneapolis, that has been 
much quoted. He said it in another form when he wrote in his 
message a noteworthy paragraph about the desirability of pub¬ 
licity about corporations that do an interstate business; and be 
ordered suit to be brought to test the legality of the Northern 
iSecnrities Company under the anti-trust law." 

We are farther informed by the same writer that the President 
has never shown the least ill-feeling toward either the large or 
small corporations; but that be has been against the tendency 
of these large corporations to claim the privilege just as they 
please simply because they are large corporations. 

Most public men, we are told, have either purposely or uncon¬ 
sciously helped these great industrial combinations to secure spe- 
eial privileges bccanse .they did not see a clear opportunity to 
stop them, while other men, like the late Governor Altgeld, have 
been violently hostile on general principles. To quote further: 

“Now, apart from engaging qualities which make him [the 
President] a good leader (witness his dexterous management of 
the Cuban case in Congress), and which make him an admirable 
Executive (witness bis management of Germany in South Amer¬ 
ica. whereby a prince of the royal Prussian bouse came to the 
United States on a friendly visit instead of German gunboats 
going to Venezuela on a hostile errand)—apart from his qualities 
as Executive and party leader, Mr. Roosevelt has a profound 
love of fair play, in great mstters and in small, which gives 
promise of a struggle for mastery between him and the great 
interests which have found in his party a def .ontial hospitality. 
He, too, is hospitable, as he ought to be; but the bigness of the 
giant does not. in Mr. Roosevelt's mind, entitle him to more 
than a giant's share of room. 

“ In every executive post that he has held he has fearlessly exe- 
ented laws that easy-going executives had allowed to remain as 
a dead letter. On the other band, the virtues of the old Repub¬ 
lican managers are negative. The outcome of such a difference 
of temperament will not only increase the personal popnlority of 
the President, but it will greatly strengthen the party. 'The 
moral danger of the party, when it appeals to the conscience of 
the people, is that it will be regarded as the party of S|>ecial priv¬ 
ileges. The patriotism of the people and their progressive mood 
bind them to the party, as well as their practical sense and their 
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fondnesa of linvinj; thinga brought to pa.<ia, Tlio eternal rAle of 
tbo critic and of tho complaincr w-bicli the Democratic party has 
too often taken in recent years is tiresome to the active American 
temperament. But the quality that may always be reckoned on 
In the American people as a stronger force than their allegiance 
to any party is their love of fair play, 

"It seems likely, then, to come to pas* that the temiteramcotal 
dilTerence between Mr. Roosevelt and the old managers of his 
party and the beneficiaries of special privileges will bring to tho 
party nnder bis leadership the one quality that it stands most in 
need of. And if the party do not gracefully accept his leader¬ 
ship, so mucli the worse for It." 


HOSTILITIES IN MINDANAO. 

1 ''HE armetl collision between American troops and tho Moros 
in the island of Mindanao last week arausetl the apprehen¬ 
sion that we might have a new war on our hands in tho Philip¬ 
pines just as the old one is supposed to be dying out. Twv 
Moros. it appears, killed one American soldier and wounded an¬ 
other. Tho American commander demanded that the native 
chiefs surrender the murderers, but the chiefs refused or neg¬ 
lected to do so, and atf armetl force started after them. The 
Moro villages ran up their war dags, a native force was quickly 
gathered, and a small battle was fought, rcsultmg in the rout 
of tho natives, who lost seven men. When this was reported to 
W'ashington the President cabled General Chaffee to stop tho 
expetUtion, which Is under the command of General George \V. 
Davis; bnt General Chaffee replictl that to withdraw nil the 
American forces would ruin our prestige, and to withdraw part 
of them would be dangerous, so tho President told him to use his 
own judgment. W'hat the result will be is awaited with consid¬ 
erable inierest. General Chaffee expresses the hope that a gen¬ 
eral war will be avoided. 

The Philadelphia Ltdgtr (Ind. Rep.) says of the Moros: 
"Mindanao Is the largest island in the Philippines except Lu- 
xon. being far larger than any of tho others. Its inhabitants are 
principally Mohammedans, and has'o tho Mohammedan belief 
that death in battle insures them a happy eternity, so that they 
are most formidable fighters. General Chaffee estimates that 
their army can muster ao.ooo men, of whom 600 arc armed with 
rides and tho rest w’ith spears and bolos, both terrible weapons 
at close range which the Philippine jungles enable their owners 
to secure. If we have to conduct a new campaign for tho subju¬ 
gation of Mindanao, tho end of tho war is not yet in sight.* 


A Duml>crof pa|)crs. such ns tho Philadelphia Pttss (Rep.), 
the Roclioster DtmMrat and ChronieU (Rep.), and the Mem¬ 
phis Commercial Appea/ (Uem.) favor a strong policy that will 
compel submission. The Brooklyn Kaglt (Ind.), too, saysr 

"The Moros of Mindanao, without scorning cause and un¬ 
doubtedly for no other reason than tbo promptings of religious 
narrowness and haired. Iiavo arisen against the rejiresentntives 
of this nation who were engaged in peaceful surveys of their 
country, prosecuted with the sole iden of gaining knowledge of 
its geography, resources, and people, and of cstabli-shing closer 
and more friendly relations with men whose products we may 
want and who need our help to raise them in the social, mental, 
and industrial scale and lift them to a better competence. .... 

"We can not recede from the position wo have taken in the 
Philippines. Wc may better welcome a war that gives us an 
opiwrlunity to overthrow slavery among the Moros, to punish 
murder anil treachery. These people have carried matters with 
too high a hand. If they are longing for fight they shall have it. 
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and in such measure as will satisfy them fur years to conic. 
There need be no tears of sentiment in this matter. A light is 
on between ignorance and enlightenment: between savagery 
and civilization. The religious aspect is not significant. We 
ahall make the Philippines safe, and if the safety of the wise 
costs the lives of robbers and barbarians, so be it.“ 

The Chicago Triiunt (Rep.), however, recommends that the 
Moros be let alone. The anti-expansionist papers also advocate 
that policy. Thus the New York KventHg Pott (Ind.) says; 

"The mere fact that President Roosevelt countermanded the 
punitive expedition shows that we have learned something in 
our three bitter years of schooling in the Philippines. We are 
not so terribly anxious now to uphold our prestige in the archi¬ 
pelago, if it means a needless and bloody war. If such orders 
had been issued to Otis as have now been sent to Cballco—tho 
so unfortunately late—there would have been no war in Luzon. 
... It is something to have had the Administration commit it¬ 
self to the doctrine that our best policy in Mindanao is'hands 
off.' The Moros may not govern themselves in all respects as 
we should like, but they can at least run their own government 
better than we can do it for them. To interfere is bad Imth for 
them and for us. If that maxim were only to be consistently 
applied throughout the whole archipelago, it would save both us 
and the natives a world of tronble, and would solve our Philip¬ 
pine problem. We shall have to como to it, in the end. in Luzon 
and Panay as well as in Mindanao. Weave gradually but sorely 
learning the truth of the principle which Cobden laid down in 
respect to India: 'Itspeople will prefer to bo ruled badly—<i^- 
eortiinj^ to our notiout—by its own color, kith and kin, than to 
submit to the humiliation of being better governed by a succes¬ 
sion of transient intruders from the aiiti|>odes.'' 


THE POOR MAN’S CHANCE IN THE WEST. 

T he West is no place for poor settlers, according to Daniel 
McDonald, president of the Western Labor Union, who 
avers that the railroad advertisements that say it is "are false 
and misleading in character, and nothing less than criminal in 
their effect.“ Mr. McEtonald is sending out a circular letter to 
the newspapers declaring that "if the plain truth were known, 
there would be no incentive for settlers. Ijomeseekers, or working 
people to come West to improve their conditions "; and this let¬ 
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ter is stirring up some comment out in that part of the country. 
Says Mr. McDonald; 

"There is not a desirable tract of untaken land in the North¬ 
west that will not require hundreds, and in most cases thon- 
hands, of dollars to make it productive. 'I'ho statement that the 
Northwest is a boundless tract of rich, productive, and fruitful 
land open fur settlement, and only awaiting the magic touch of 
the poverty-stricken former from the East to make it yield forth 
in abundance all the best products of the farm, is just as false as 
it is well-souDding. If the railioad officials who make these 
statements, and advertise them, were given their just deserts, 
they would be considered as criminals and treated as such. 
Their advertisements will bring years of hardship, privation, 
and suffering to those who accept them as truth, and who come 
West in the expectation of securing homes or employment. 

" Wc have no desire to give a setback to the deveiopment of 
our country’s resources. These resources are limitless,—to men 
of capital. But to the farmer without means, and the laboriDg 
man, there is not the slightest inducement to come West. 

" I n Butte. In the Cripple Creek district. In the Coeur d’Alenes, 
in British Columbia, on the Pacific coast, and in the agricultural 
communities everywhere in the West, there are hundreds and 
thou.sands of idle men. If the West afforded such exceptional 
opportunities to homeseekers, settlers, and workingmen, these 
able-bodied and industrious people would not be found in hun¬ 
dreds and thousands begging for a ebanee to cam a mere living." 

The Cripple Creek Press indorses Mr. McDonald's statements, 
and says that he tells "the actual conditions," The same paper 
continues: 

" It is to be regretted that conditions are not otherwise. It is 
a deplorable state of affairs when all who wish can not obtain 
work at living wages, but there is no sense and no humanity in 
the circulars to which President McDonald alludes in his letter. 
Laboring men of the West are not selfish in this matter, nor do 
they wish to appear os denying to any one the opportunity for 
securing profitable employment. It is to prevent auffering and 
hardship on the part of those who may be misled by erroneous 
statements as much os for their own protection that the unions 
of the West and Northwest make known the true condition of the 
labor market." 

So, too, thinks the Wallace (Idaho) Tritune, which observes: 

"The circular of the Western Labor Union contains very much 
truth. Eastern people are often induced to avail themselves of 
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cxcursiou rates to the Wwi by rvpresentH’.ion* wliich leail them 
to believe that they can pick up gold nuggets everywhere, iliat 
labor is in great demand, and that a great empire of rich ngricnl' 
tural land is free for the taking. No such conditions prevail in 
the West. There are alieady more lalmrers and meehanies here 
than can find employment. Good land is not on the homestead 
list, and business enterprises and professional pursuits are fully 
up to the demand." 


labor. Men arc in pour business when they make war ntion the 
country in wfaieh they live and do that which they know must 
retard its development. We do nut believe the laboring men of 
Colorado a.s a class are in sympathy with this Hutte movement’ 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 




Other Western pajiers. however, take quite a different view of 
it The Great Halls (Mont.). TVf^jrne while admitting that 
"there is no great opportunity for any large number" of “those 
who work for day's wages," yet maintains that the outlook for 
farmers with small means is excellent, and declares that "when 
Mr. McDonald states that there is noop|xirtunity for s«ttler.H who 
wish to develop the lands of these Western States, he states 
what is absurdly false, and the statement can be excused only 
on the ground of ignorance of the real conditions." The Denver 
h'tpubiiian rebukes the Western Labor Union rather sharply. 
It sa}-s; 

"The Western Labor Union could be engaged in better busi¬ 
ness than that of sending out a circular from its headquarters in 
Butte, Mont, advising laboring meu and others of small means 
to remain away from this country. This circular represents that 
to men of capital the resources of the country are limitless, but 
that to 'the farmer without means and the laboring man tliercis 
not the slightest inducement to come West' 

"There may be some localities where there is little need of 
laboring men, but that the circular in question is a gross misrep¬ 
resentation is seen in the declaration that'in the agricultural 
communities everywhere in the West there are hundreds and 
thousands of idle men.' This statement is untrue, and every 
well-informed man in Colorado knows that, as far as this State 
is concerned, it is untrue. 

"The eagerness of the Western Labor Union to keep out com¬ 
petition in the labor market shouUI not make it misrepresent the 
West and throw obstacles in the way of its development. It 
would be well for the laboring men who care for the growth, im¬ 
provement, and development of the country where they have 
established their homes to take stei>s to discipline the Western 
Labor Union nnless it can show that it is not responsible for the 
circular scut out from Butte. 

"Whatever Butte may want, the people of Colorado wish thou¬ 
sands of new settlers to enter this State and make their homes 
hero. Our people, whether laboring men or capitalists, know 
that there is room for thousands of farmers to settle upon and 
cultivate the irrigable lands of our valleys. Let the agricultural 
population increase, and there will be an increased demand for 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE HUMANITARIAN NOVEL, 

M ANDRft LE BRETON, a French critic, writes in o recent 
• issue of tlie /trvue tUs Dtux Momits (Paris) on the hu¬ 
manitarian motive in fiction, selecting as the basis for his critique 
two of the greatest humanitarian novels of modem times, Victor 
Hugo's"Les Misirahlos" and Tolstoy’s "Resurrection." Both 
novels are. in a peculiar sense, the products of social Idealism. 
They arc dominated by "a passion for a more just and beautiful 
social order "; they assume that "the present order is radically 
unjnst, favoring the few and crushing down the many." That 
Tolstoy himself recognizes the affinity between his own puri>ose 
and Victor Hugo’s is shown by his statement in “What is 
Art?" that he regards "Les Misirables" as the most beautiful 
literary creation of the nineteenth century. "Whnt, indeed, is 
there In ' Rcsnrrection,'" asks M. Le Breton, "that we do not 
find in ' Les Mis<ral»les ’ ? A fallen creature who rises; paupers, 
convicts, prostitutes, all the riff-raff and all the victims of social 
life assembled In one vast picture; hard-hearted bourgeois, 
light-hearted judges; avowed revolutionists who attempt to set 
the world right and who die at the task; hospital and prison 
scenes; and, more than all that, passing through these frightful 
or heartrending visions, a great breath of fraternal love and com¬ 
passion,—such are, in substance, the two books, and the title of 
one belongs cqnally to the other." The writer continues: 

’’Begun in 1846, 'Les Hisdrahles’ was not finished and pub¬ 
lished until the spring of iShs. It proceeds from the same inspi¬ 
ration as ’ Melancholia' and ' Les Puuvres Gens,' published a few 
years before—Insjurntion that I can not better define than by an 
expression borrowed from M. de Vogud, used by him in his ad¬ 
mirable studies upon the Russian novel, and eall it Ma piti£ 

" Where shall we seek the equivalent of ’ Les Mis^rables' ? In 
the works of English novelists? We could do so. They felt and 
expressed emotions analogous to those which overflowed from 
the heart of Hugo, and at about the same time. The book of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, which had such great success and 
so Itappily contributed to the abolition of slavery in America, 
appeared in l8$s. ‘Adam Bede ’ nnd 'Silns Mnrncr.’ by George 
Eliot; date, the first from i8j3, the second, tS6i. Among the 
novels of Oickens there is scarcely one in which is not tenderly 

pleaded the cau.se of the humble. 

"But this breath, this sentiment that I am trying to analyze, 
this humanitarianism which is the soul of’Les Mis^rables,’ is it 


not equally the soul of the Russian novel ? Of all the )>eoplo of 
Europe there are none to-day more profoundly Christian than 
the Russian; and as for the democratic spirit, it was strong 
enongh with them, in the nineteenth century, to provoke the 
event that certain thinkers have not feared to liken almost to the 
French rcvolntion; I refer to the emancipation of the serfs." 

Nevertheless, admits the critic, the art of the two masters is 
quite different, and no less great is the difference Iwtwccn their 
general views of life and society, "The emotion inspired in us 
by the great scenes of'Les Misirables’ is that experienced by 
us at the theater when the play represented is by Shakespeare or 
Corneille. The emotion aroused in ns by the narrative.s of Tol¬ 
stoy is that which wo feel before the spectacles of life, in the 
presence of real suffering, at the death of Bon>e one whom wo 
love." But, be asks; 

"What matters it, after all. that their ideas differ if they are 
animated by the same desire for justice and the same pity? 
What matters it if their art be realism or romanticism, if they 
both know how to touch hearts? What matters it, iu a word, 
what separates them, if they are united by the highest inspira* 
tion of their genius?" 

For twenty years, continues the writer, the works of Tolstoy 
have but continued the spirit of "Les Mia^rables," The grand 
figure of Myriel, who symbolizes, in all its gentleness and sublim¬ 
ity. the evangelical morality, does not, with Tolstoy, wear the 
priest’s gown, but is a poor muzhik whom suffering has taught 
to understand and practise the great law of love and pardon. It 
was Kavataief in " War nnd Peace "; it was Akim in the " Power 
of Darkness "; in " Resurrection," it is the old workman who sits 
on the jury with Nckludov, and who says, refusing to condemn 
any of the accused; " We. ourseU-es, are not saints!" There is 
nothing more iMautiful in any language, declares M. Le Breton, 
than the words of Myriel to Valjean; 

" Driven from door to door, hooted by the children, barked at 
by the dogs, ns tragical in bis wanderings as CEdipe or King 
Lear, Valjean finally, panting and defiant, entered the humble 
dwelling of Myriel. He called himself by name; be showed bi.s 
passp<irt of freiol convict, that jiasspcirt wliich served, he said, 
'to cause him to bo driven, bunted, from wherever ho wenL' 
But, instead of driving him away, instead of crying as bad the 
others and as ho had expected: 'Get out. dog!' Myriel seated 
him at his table and gently said to him: 

"‘ Vou need not tell me who you are. This is not my house, 
it is the house of Jesus Christ. This door does not ask of the one 
who enters whether he has a name, but whether he has a grief. 
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You suffer; yon Kre hungry and thirsty; bo welcome. And do 
not tliank me. do not say that I receive you at my house, No 
one is here at home except be who is in need o( an asylum. I 
suy to you, to yen who pass: you are at home more Ihun I am. 
All thnt is here is yours. What need have i to know your name? 
Besides, before telling mo. 1 already know it.' 

"The man opened bis eyes iii astonislinient; 

•'"Truly? You know my name?* 

*" Yes.’replied the bishop,'you are called my brother.'" . . . . 

"How not acknowledge after this," eoneludes >1. Le Breton, 
"that in .spite of race and temperament two writers in whose wri¬ 
tings are to be fouml so niueh beauty, in whose writings the sen¬ 
timent of human brotlierlnsid rises, according to the formula of 
'What is Art' to the height of a religious sentiment, are two 
writers of the samo family? Hugo nnd Tolstoy have again 
brought into literature the sublime, which bad not appeared 
there since Coruoille ; they have brought it back and they have 
renewed it. The sublime of Corneille was that of stoic virtue: 
it resided in the proudest affirmation of the will and the iwrson- 
ality. With them the sublime is that of Christian virtue; it re¬ 
sides in the cffacement of ego, in the sacritice and the absolute 
giving of oneself to others, in the (rerfcct love of all the unfortu¬ 
nate and the guilty.'*—7>'<iar/<i/d'a ma</<r /or 1'iie Litexahv 

MILITARISM AS A SUBJECT FOR SATIRE. 

VER since the days of "Don Quixote,"* “Hudibras.” and 
"Baron Munchausen*'—and probably for long before that 
lime—the soldier has been tlio butt of the satirist. Inonrown 
generation, two of the greatest of American humorists, "Mark 
Twain'* and ".Mr. Dooley." have taken keen delight in laying 
bare the humorous side of militarism. Ernest Crosby's new 
book. "Captain Jinks, Hero," entitles that writer also to a place 
among the satirists of war. "Captain Jinks" is a farcical por¬ 
trayal of the ridiculous aspects of military life as viewed by a 
radical, and it draws a most amusing parallel between soldiery 
and savagery. In tho words of the ,St. Louis Mirror (April 5) : 

" It riddles the army f.ske and the hero pose most unmercifully 
and successfully. It shows the barbarity, tho nincompoopery, 
(he uproarious absurdity of the extreme military ideal. It illu¬ 
minates. from the author's stand|x>int, the hypocrisy of this 
country’s protestation.s a.s to Cuba, (he Rliilippincs, and China. 
It Sticks cliwe to what aiiti-imperialisis regard as established fact, 
and it marshals those facts with an effectiveness that is posi¬ 
tively brilliant. The whole ridiculons military and naval tradi¬ 
tion of honor and distorted ideals is ruthlessly, and yet with 
much humor, shown up. The bogus nature of glory in these 
days is i>oriraycd with only loo much truth. Even the man who 
cries laisstjJiiirt as to the sftUus fuo is competleil lo admit the 
jxiwer of Mr. Crosby’s comic version of our war with S|>ain and 
its consequences. The great war fake has to he admitted by any 
candid reader of these pages." 

Tho Springfield Rf^uHititn (Marcli 30) is led loan inquiry as 
to how far satire of this kind accomplishes the ends for which it 
is called into existence. It says: 

“*rho value of satire as nu instrnment of reform depends on 
circumstances. As a rule, satire has only had effect when tirief. 
sharp, and immediate, and breaking ut>on a conditiou of public 
feeling to which it gives “hfl purpose. In this way it is 
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that caricature has had its chief triumphs, as in the memoruble 
case of Tliotiius Niist's pictures of iho 'I*weed ring. But carica- 
liiie is sclduni the same thing ns satire—when Gilray drew 'the 
bottomless Bitt,' the caricature was wickedly clever, but it was, 
for all that, a mere insult. Satire has had its place in litenitiire 
ill all age.s, and yet its piincipal time and held lias hccii in rot¬ 
ting civilizations, ns when Juvenal and Bersius set forth the Ro¬ 
man decadence; and at siicli times it served no purpose except 
to furnish to future ages the gross record of tho vices it could not 
check or even affect. Satire is indeed largely the weii]s>ii of 
helpless protestation, in its broader re.-iclics; in criticism of man¬ 
ners and current tendencies, especially in personal attack, it hns 
added briltiancy to many a period, as Uryden and Churchill and 
Bo[ie have shown. If the measures of its effects could lie taken, 
it i.s not likely that it could be reckoned high among the forces of 
the wurld for reform. And yet satire tvill continue to be a note- 
iivorthy exercise of human cunviclioiis at times when ardent or 
cynical souls can not keep silence, and arc too iro]>atienc for tile 
sober certainty of reasoning. That it coiuiibutes xumctliiiig to 
changes in public opinion is sute, for no human effort falls utterly 
fruitless. 

■ I n a time when men siipjMised to have character succuiiili and 
conform to the commercialism and militarism rampant in our 
|Kilitics and policies, 11 voice tike Mr. Crosby's, even tho line ,ual. 
is to be welcomed, as a sign that the prophets have not died out 
from Israel." 

Col. Charles W. Larned. a professor at West Boint Academy, 
in a striking paper on "The Modem Soldier "in The Inttrna- 
tionat Monthly 
(April), lays great 
stress on tho ab¬ 
surdities of latter- 
day warfare. He 

"The grim genius 
of the Boer war has 
scratcheil a plain, if 
somewiiat ragged, 
line between the 
centuries, and 
marked the limit of 
romantic war—the 
boundary of the 
kingdom of the iri¬ 
descent .Mars and of 
pieturesipic slaugh¬ 
ter, Feathers and 
paint as attributes 
■ >( the soldier are 
tho stago pro|ionies 
of the centuries bv 
hind us, and arc be¬ 
coming ns absurd ns the gongs and hobgoblins of the Chinese 
military establishment, for they were, togeiher with the ap]M.-titc 
for war, our inheriiancc from the savage, and while we have not 
altogether outgrown the latter, we ate beginning to appreciate 
the grotcsqiieiicsK of war paint and spangles ns its livery. Alns 
for the cuirassier, tho uliliin. the hussar, the gremnlicr of red, 
of white, and of hlue. with inercitihle hcud-gcai ? their splendor 
lia.s set with the sun of romance, and the glory of them will de¬ 
part with the day of alKolutism. Tlicir passing began with tho 
developmcntof the American soldierof the fi-onticr, was hastened 
by oiir Civil W.ir, and is now Iicing consiliumated liy the alert, 
practical Yankee as he upjieared at .Santiago and ill the Orient, 
and the uncouth. iii(d>ite, sliar]>-sliuoting Boer of the Veldt. 

“War is sonibcr, bitter, outrageous, even when unavoidable, 
and surely the effort to clotbe its sinister innly in feathers and 
tinsel, in rainlniw hues and extravagant garments, is a grim 
irony never so absurd us in a diiy when the citizen covers hira- 
Kclf with raiment of black and dun, and shies at color as if it bore 
tho germs of the bubonic plugue." 

Tho evolution of military clothes, adds Colonel Larned. "is 
largely a psychic question, and their morphology ought to be 
written by a man of scientific mind with a sufficient sense of 
humor." 
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WHAT ARE THE BEST FIFTY AMERICAN 
POEMS? 


with this list heluuKSuf oeceulty to th« critic himself.” He coo- 
tioues; 


M r. FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, the Boston 
|ioet «nd nutlior, who complains that "no adequate history 
of American poetry has thus far appeared," and that Edmund 
Clarence Stedman's "American Anthology" is "monstrously 
unwieldy and ill-balanced," thinks that it would bo a matter of 
gratification to many readers if we could have "an antbology 
which should contain not more than fifty or one hundred short 
poems, but all of these untinctured by the least suspicion of me- 
dioenty." With this cud in view, he submits the following list; 


I. Thaeatopsii..W. C Itryset 

>. Toa Wsicriowi. " 

3 .B. A.Poe 

«. To Hetni. “ 

5. The Cily fe the Sea. " " 

«. The HaMdted Palace. ... “ 

3. ToODBiaParadiae. » 

a. The Sleeper. “ 

p. Annaiwl Leo. ‘ 

to. The kaven. “ 

>1. DIeioa Commedia, 

H. W. Loagreltow 


13. The Shelecon to 


•.The Dlaeorerer 



>3. The Problem.R. W. Emerion 

.. • 

IT. The Khodora.. “ “ 

)l. Concord II y me... " 

The Hemble-Hee.. * 

». Bach and Alt. * * 

,•1. Skipper Irnoo's 

Kid* .J. O. Whittier 

....Telling the Bee*..,. - 

.}. In School Daya. • ‘ 

•4. tchabod. ‘ ‘ 

*3. The Bt*mal|Goad- 


>6. My Playmate. " ‘ 

.7. Heha.. J. R. LoweU 

'at. She Came and Went.. " 
ap. To the Dandeltoa. “ 


3a Aopex.J. R. Lowell 

3..TheCourtlo-. - 

31. Peace. (Selection 
from Kiglow Pa¬ 
per a, oecond aerlea. 

X; from “Under 
the yaller pinea I 
houae" 10 “A na¬ 
tion aaeed, a race 
delivered."! 

33 Tne Chambered 

Kaulitui.a W. Holmes 

34 The Laat Leaf.. “ 

33. The Living Temple. “ 

3« Old Ironaidea. “ 

3}. When Lilacs Lam In 

ihe Itooryard 

liloom'd.W. Whitman 

3$. Ont of the Cradle 
Kndle.aly Hocking * 

J*. The Marshesnf Giron,. S. Lamer 

40. Bedouin Song.B. Taylor 

4<. Abraham Lincoln : 

An Ode.R. 11. Stoddard 

4t. Battle Hymn of llie 

Kepubtic.Mrs Howe 

43. On a Bust of Danle.T. AV. Parsons 

44 The Venus of Milo..K. K Sill 

43. Columbna. .J. Miller (C. II. Miller) 

46. Echo Song.T. B. Aldrich 

Ij. SeMMri*,..,,.L. Mifflin 

so. An Ode in Time of 

Heiitatioo.W. V. Moody 


Mr. Knowles, who prints his list in the Boston EvensHg Tran- 
'scrip! (April 9) "witlt full knowledge that he may have very few 
snptKtrters," proceeds, at soma length, to justify his choice. If 
it be objected that too little prominence is given to Bryant, ho 
replies that " Bryant, despite bis great historical iiiiixtrtance, has 
not anything approaching the literary value that many think." 
" Austere, elevated, chaste, sincere—he is all of this, but be is 
always cold, and his style is never Ijrilliaiit enough to compen¬ 
sate for his chilliness.” Edgar Allan Poe is awarded a more 
prominent place in this list than is accorded to any other poet 
because " Iiis art is so extraordinary and ttic music of bis verse so 
resistless and transcendent that his place is securo as the most 
brilliant lyrist, and, on the whole, as tlie most original poet 
America Inis yet produced." Longfellow’s reputation "has grad¬ 
ually been declining since his death," but that of Whittier has 
"as steadily been growing." Mr. Knowles declares that “the 
man who wrote • The Eternal Goodness' is already immortal," 
adding that "those remarkable stanzas constitute the highest 
word yet said on religious themes in America.” 

Emerson had "the loftiest flight of any of oiir prwta," but "he 
was lame in one wing: there was no telling when he would drop 
to earth." Holmes was "perhaps the greatest writer of occa¬ 
sional verse that ever lived.” AYliitniaii is the only poet "who 
has had no rcscrs-cs ’’; yet " by far I he most of his work is whole¬ 
some.” T. B. Aldrich "has prtxluced pudiably the largest 
unioiiiit of finished metrical work of any man yet born in this 
eouutry," and "if. added to his sen.se of music and color, he bad 
the ethical earnestness and breadth of .sympathy of Bill or Gilder, 
he would have made, one thinks, our foremost poet." 

Mr. Knowles stntcs that “the greniest feeling of dissatisfaction 


"There are so many other poems nearly or quite good cnougli 
to replace .some of those included. For instance, the stirring 
'Health* by Pinkney, and Longfellow’s 'Weariness.' and 
‘Chamber Over the Gale.’ and 'The TiJo Rises, the Tide 
Falls.' Uokcr's 'Dirge fur a Soldier.’ and 'The Black Regi¬ 
ment,' James Aldrich's 'A Death Bed,' J. B. Brown's'Ths- 
latta,' .Sill's 'Fool's Prayer,' Gilder's splendid Ode '1 ani the 
spirit of the nioriiing sea,* Markham's 'Man with the Hoe,’ 
Banner's ' Way to Arcaily,' Emily Dickinson’s ‘ Parting.' Helen 
Jackson's'Coronation,' Parson’s ‘ Pnradisi Gloria,* Woodberry's 
'The Secret' (not to montion his fine elegy), Thompson's 'High 
Tide at Gett ys- 
burg,’ Hovey’s 
'Unmanifest Des¬ 
tiny.' Miss Uui- 
ney's 'In Lein, 
iter,’ and ‘The 
Kings,’ Field’s 
'Little Boy Blue.* 

Mrs. Moulton's 
* How Long?" The 
House of Death,’ 
and many of her 

"The names of 
a great many ac¬ 
complished verse- 
writers must re¬ 
main unmentioD- 
cd. . . , To-day 
there ii n host of 
young |x)cts filling 
corners of our 
magazines with 
lyrics which would 
have made reputa¬ 
tions for many of 
Bryant’s contem|K)rarics. There is Clinton Scollard. %vho never 
writes an unmusical line, and whose very fluency and grace are 
his snare. His verso is so smoothly filed at every |ioiiit that it 
doesn't bite the memory. Then there is Gilder, one of the 
noblest, most spiritual of our |Kx;ts since Lowell and Whittiei', 
but lacking the natural song faculty of such men as Scollard or 
Carman. If the author of ‘ The New Day ’ had the easy tuneful¬ 
ness of his youugcr contemporaries, this highly accomplished 
man of letters, whose scholarly verse pleases the thoughtful and 
educated reader, would win also the general jxipular audience. 
As to Riley, who doe* gain n hearing from the larger audience, 
one feel* that his fatal blunder is in persistently preferring a 
corrupt and illiterate j.-irgon miscalled'dialect,'for the English 
of Tennyson and Wordsworth. Burns' s song* are written in a 
true dialect which not only the peasantry, but also folk of breed¬ 
ing and culture, hare conversed, preached, sung, and made love 
in for centuries. But that a vulgar, rustic patoit forms proper 
clothing for the most serious ami jealous of the arts is at least 
open to question. No micIi Iduniler is made by Bliss Carman, 
perhaps the iimst famous ^f onr jiocts born since iSto. but Car¬ 
man, altho very nearly the most imaginativo poet we have bud 
since Poe. is handicapped by a kind of mystical obscurity joined 
with a wcllnigli coinplete iiialillity to condense. Carman is s 
liorn singer, but he i* almost as unmoral as the author of' The 
Raven,’ and has leally more music than message." 

The Nesv York mnke* the following semi-bumorous txim- 
nient on Mr. Knowles's list: 

" With tho exception of Mr. Moody and Mr. Mifflin, and of the 
late Professor Sill, whose work is not widely known, all Mr. 
Knowles's favorites are old favorites. So the few persons who 
have Iieen able to refrain from admiring their own verse* long 
eiioiigli to become familiar with those of the best-known Ameri¬ 
can poets, except Mr. Wilt Caricton. Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
and Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, have the material of an opinion 
a* to the merit* or faults of Mr. Knowles’* catalog. Wc shall 
not attempt to criticize it ourselves, because poetry is apparently 
incapablo of exact or universal definition. A means one thing 
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by it; B mean* nnoilier; C Mmelhing else. It ik a waste of 
time to guess at the color of that cbamcicoa. Purtbermore, it is 
Mr. Knowles's privilege to pick his f.-ivorites. And when he 
says that 'one feels that Lowell might have rivaleil Tennyson 
on his own ground, if he had devoted himself to art with the 
same consecrated seal,' why, 'one feels’ that hero is a sturdy 
eiitliusinsL All that we need to say about his Fifty is that he 
has made a New England choice, iiltiio with much liberality to 
Poo. The Whitmanians will bellow at the little sjiacc given to 
the god of their idolatry. The Lanierites, a growing sect, will 
also comjilaia. 

"Mr. Stedman is left in the cold, perhaps as a punishment for 
maintaining too large a storehouse of American verses. Prob¬ 
ably such frivohius works as Mr. Harte's ’ Plain Laaguago from 
Truthful James' and Mr. Lcland's'Hans Breitmaan's Party' 
are ashamed to show themselves iit Boston." 


LUCAS MALET’S NOVELS. 

” QINCE Mrs. Humphry Ward publislieil' Robert Elsraero. ’ aad 
Mr. Gladstone deemed it wortliyof a serions refutation, 
probably no aovel has aroused such general iatcrest as 'The 
History of Sir Richard Calmaily.' " This statement is made by 
Janet E, Hogarth.a writer in Thf FortnighUy Rtview (March), 
who follows it up with the remark that, even tho a prime minis¬ 
ter has not re¬ 
viewed the book, 
"lesser folk have 
discussed it with 
a fulness aud fre¬ 
quency which may 
be I bought to make 
further comment 
sujierfluous." For 
the most part, how¬ 
ever, the book has 
been treated as tho 
it stood alone, re¬ 
gardless of the fact 
that "it is the 
.seventh in a series 
of novels, all re¬ 
markable and all 
i II iistruti ug certai a 
elenriy defined 
teadeacies. ” The 
writer urges a 
study of "The 
History of Sir 
RichanI Calraady" 
in itsrclation to its 
predecessors, add¬ 
ing that "a com¬ 
prehensive view of 
Lucas Malet's 
work affords so curious a natural history of the birth and growth 
of a taste fur the abnormal, that it is, jtcrhajis. worth while to 
trace its development in some detail." She continues: 

"It is now eighteen years ago since she published her first 
novel, ’Mrs. Loriracr.' That was closely followed by'Colonel 
Euderby's Wife." A year or two later came * A Counsel of Per¬ 
fection,' and. in iSr>i, after an iiitciviil, ’The Wages of Sin.' 
Then n gup of five years, followed by 'The Carissima.’ and four 
years later by'The Gatclcss Barrier.’ Finally, in 1901, conies 
'The History of Sir Richard Calmady.’ Clearly she does not 
work quickly, or she may not cli<K>se to give the world anything 
immature or ualinisbcd, for the IsNiks afford conclusive evidence 
that they have not been pablishcd in order of conception. Some 
of the'personages of'Sir Richard Calmady’are Incidentally al- 
laded to both in‘A Counsel of Perfection ’ and ia”i’bc Wages of 


Sin,’ and in such a way as to leave no doubt that the lalest novel 
was Iheu in siibsunca complete. Yet ’ A Counsel of Perfection ’ 
was published as long ago as 1SS8. Even without such aa iadi- 
entioa one might have divined that the mind which could con¬ 
ceive'Sir Richard Calmady ' was not making its first tentative 
eatrance into the S]>hcro of the abiiornial. Indeed, both the pre. 
ceding books had dealt definitely with tho supernatural, and 
"riio Carissima’ explicitly announced itself as’a inodern gro¬ 
tesque.’ But the begmiiiiigs lie further back still, and explain 
both the trend of Lucas Mnlet's work and lli; high degree ia 
which it has come to exhibit the defects of its qualities." 

Lucas Malet started with a spiritual and "almost sacrameatal" 
view of life. Tho theme of her first novel was " nothing less thaa 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, that jmssion for spiri¬ 
tual jierfeclion, which possesses only tliose elect souls who. if tho 
gods iadoed love them, must surely die young," la her "Coun¬ 
sel of Pcrfectioa" she was still ’’preoccupied with the nature of 
holiness"; she desired’’alnivc all things to jiicture a saiut." In 
a remarkable article which she contributed to The Furlnightly 
Re^’iew in iSSs, on the appearance of the "Life of General Gor¬ 
don," she eiiiimcraced tlio various marks, the moral "sligmala," 
which distiaguisbed ttic saints. Cp to this time, she was "the 
true daughter of Charles Kingsley," conibiiiiag "the ethical aim 
of the preacher with the selective instinct of the literary artist." 
But little by little her coacept of life seemed to chaage. 
"Whether from inability to realize the saintly typo or a growiag 
disinclination for it. Lucas Malet certainly seems to have decided 
that siiiiier.s were more interesting." The writer says further: 

"She by no nieaiis ceases to he a moralist; in ’ Tho Wages of 
Sin ' she preaches her most striking sermon. But she does it by 
portraying the sins and sufferings of struggling and repentant 
humanity, and leaves spiritual perfection for disembodied 
ghosts. 'The Wages of Sin ' marks an important step forward 
in her work, an advance upon linos already suggested in 'Cob 
onci Enderby's Wife,’ I’Tho Couasebof Pcrfectioa.' which in¬ 
tervened. had less of the (lesh and-blood clen^ent. In some ways 
it is tho most spiritually minded of all her'books, but, except 
'The.Carissinia,’ which is a failure altogtitlidr, it is also the least 
interesting." 

In her later novels, Lucas Malet seems to have been drawn 
almost wholly under the spell of the abnormal aad the morbid. 
"There is no denying. Art does fix the mind, uawholesomcly. 
uascicatifically, u|x>n extremes " are words that she puts into the 
mouth of Antony Hammond, in "Tho Carissima *; and of her 
hero, in "The Wages of Sin.” she says; "There was unquestion¬ 
ably a sinister vein iu him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all that 
is strange, jarring, unexpected, ahnoriiial. Some persons have 
gone so far ns to accuse him of a love of actual physical defor¬ 
mity and a relish of horror for mere horror's sake." The writer 
concludes; 

"And what of 'Sir Richard Calmady'? Does it not show 
every one of the tendencies traced in this article carried to their 
extremest point? Tho artist lias, indeed, asserted both her right 
and her capacity to coll n sjindc a spade. There arc pages which, 
if read at all, can only be read through the eyelashes. They 
hurt like the sudden view of a street accideat. they are as intol¬ 
erable as the sight of a surgical operation. But side by side with 
them there are pages, and those the majorit}', quite ns beautiful, 
jierliaps more beautiful, than anything to be found in the earlier 
novels. It is almost inijiossible to acquit Lucas Malet of a dclib- 
ciato wish to shock average susceptibilities by the choice of a 
theme, esseatiully cruel aad running counter not only to the ar¬ 
tistic traditioa. which is as old as the Greeks, but also, as she 
herself suggests in iiut a few passages in the aovel, to the healthy 
iastiacts of the higher types of hiinianiir. Yet she might argue 
that only thus could she have brought into fullest relief the beau¬ 
tiful figure of Katherine, tragic in her love and suffering, sublime 
in the uaselfish devotion of tier ]>erfvct motherhood. 

"She might use this argument, aad yet leave us unconvinced. 
No doubt it is a question of b.alanco of effects, but surely the ab¬ 
normal, the groteiujiid, whatever may he its proper jiositioa in 
art, should at least lie used sparingly. Was it necessary to write 
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scene after scene, cacli bricginK home only the samelrulli, the 
cruelty of Richard's deformity? Does even the dc&iru to see life 
whole quite justify‘The Kake's Progress'? Indecil, is that a 
drawing from life, or a distorted reflection, seen through the 
prism of French fiction? And would a judgment, not a trifle 
warped by prtdonged study of exceptions, have created so inhu¬ 
man a temptress as Helen do Vallorbes? But if these questions 
have answers, it is fur the authoress, not for the critic, to make 


DEATH OF FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

F 'RANK R. STOCKTON, who died in Washington on April 
*oiif cerebral lietnurrhage. is reganled as one of America's 
most buiiyant and rcprcveiitative linninrists, He was sixty-eigbi 
years old, and yet, ns the New York >nn iv>narks. "it seems as 
if one of the younger generation had passed away." ilis spirit, 
adds the Baltimore J/etaiil. was that "of a healthy schuolboy 
on on outing.* and the sjioutaiicily of his fun "captivated an 
audience wearied of mure cumbrously constructed humor." The 
New York Evtning Pt'it says: 

"By a curious but not unconiniun fate. Mr. Siucktun's jMipu* 
larity was based npon his least characteristic works. The peo¬ 
ple to whom I'oe is 
primarily a writer 
of detective stories 
laid hold u|>un that 
clever fantasia, 
'The Hady or the 
Tiger.' or the de¬ 
lightful 'Tale of 
Negative Grav¬ 
ity, ' and practi¬ 
cally rcfusetl to 
consider Stockton 
in .'iny other light 
than that of a mas¬ 
ter of ingenious 
plot constniotiun 
and of a marvel¬ 
ously dry humor. 
Of course these 
stories show very 
))crfcctly Stock- 
ton's favorite 
meehaiiisni; they 
show very imjicr 
feclly or not at all 
his true tempera¬ 
ment. which was 
that of the realist. In the IsHik which brought him note, and 
after a quarter century of uiibrukeii isipiilnrity is still his most 
characteristic product, ‘Rudder Grange,' the whimsical mishajHi 
to which tile canal-boat houseliohl is subject are not more re¬ 
markable than the seriously drawn cliarnclers of Euphemia. 
Pomona, and the l-ady from Pliiladelpliia. Where arc llicro to 
bo found more genuine and perfectly I'ccoguixalde Americans? 

"Tliis is not the facile vensiiiiilllinlc iq>oii which a fantastic 
romancer de]ieiids forcretlcncc ; it is rather the kind of accurate 
))ortraitiirc n]Miii wliicli all genuine caricature is based. Mr. 
Stockton knew his people well enough to take all kinds of liber¬ 
ties with them and subject them to all the extravagant cajirices 
which a very fertile imagination could invent: but lie never lust 
sight of the fact that they were normal, wholesome Americans, 
and ho respected Ihein, while in the .slyest and most insinuating 
manner he pluflnctl to make them ridiculous," 

Mr, Stockton was deal to the heart of the present generation, 
observes the Philadelphia Press, because it had. in a sense, 
grown nil with that talent. The same paper continues: 

"Our generation began in pinafores with' The Floating Prince' 
and those other delightful fairy stones that brought joy to the 
hearts of the readers of A7, .VuAo/as; in its salad day* it pui- 
iled its head over the untold ending of 'The Lady or the Tiger.* 
and it read, in its romantic moments, the charming love scenes 


in'The Mouse of Martha,' until, having Finally settled down in 
life, it spent its vacations u|Min ' Rudder Grunge ' and ailniirc<l, 
if it duj not practise, the strange honselxild economy of‘Jlrs. 
Leeks and Mrs. Alcsliiiic.' 

"But, as nearly as coiiicnipnraiics may judge of these matters. 
Mr. Stockton's clnirin will ni>t cease with the passing of the pnt>- 
eiit generation. It is true tlial llicie were times when it seemed 
as if his vein had Iwcn too strenuously worked, and it is iruc. 
too. that 111 some respects iiis earlier work was better than bis 
later. Yet. fur all that. Mr. Stockton will la.st. The lea.si nrtix. 
tic of his iKMiks has an individual charm which can never lie suc¬ 
cessfully imitated.~ 

Of Mr. Siiwkion's jiersocndity the Sjwingheld A'r/wW/iir*f 
says- 

" He was the iiuisl iotercstiiigof ]>ersoiiulitics.of small stature, 
slight frame, a face which liatl grown singularly wrinkled—for a 
sparer Figure is rare—and blazing out of it a )>air of the most 
hrllliant and yet cordial dark eyes that ever shone upon a friend 
—no one will forget him that has hud the privilege of knowing 
him. and the Authors' Ohrn will be melancholy without him, 
This club gave him a rcccjition on the appearance of his com¬ 
plete edition, which was one of the most interesting of such occa¬ 
sions, Mr, Stockton's wife, who was Miss Tuttle of Virginia, 
survives him." 

"lie had n genius for frxMidlinesa wliieli attracted all men," 
adds the New York Out/iitU-; "and once drawn to him, his 
friends were held by his sincerity, his integrity, his modesty, 
and his capital g<xHl-fcllowsliip.~ It says further; 

"He who adds to the pleasantness of life, to the good cheer ot 
human fellowship, to the .sum-total of human gaiety, is a bene¬ 
factor. Mr. Stockton lielongetl in the small group of those wlio 
make life more agrcealilc. not only by the play of their own hu¬ 
mor, hut by )R'rsua<liiig oilier people to use this great resource." 


NOTES. 

tiun, ti> Koinsn Csih>illc »i«n *nd wnmen of letters of all lutiionx wbo have 
prodiiceil excelleol work. The osnie of the decorstinD hui not yet been 
msile pnbla-i ns dex-illwd. It vnll be enmposeil of i»o juibn leaves sur- 
inounied by a lamis “Uoth purpose and desirn,* remarks Tie Cj/kflic 
Tf/ffraf*. “sre cerlsiniy strikioK. nod show the esteem in which lilers- 
lure IS heUt by the P-|w ' 

Some radical chsoKes are cnolemplsted in New York musical circles 
next seasoo. TbeNew Yiiik 7 rmri is suihorlly for llie sisienieni thsl Jfr. 
Grso has decided to relIre the Wsener opera to the hacksround.snd lo this 
even! ihe fooclion ot Ihe oew tVaxneriaocooductor.Alfted Herlt. of Bres¬ 
lau, will not be no importnot one. Emil I’anr sonohni-es his inieiilion of 
TetnrnInB to Europe «n>l of si-crpilng one of sevsral offers Ihsi have been 
made to him. Waiter liuoirosch Is expected to lake hts place ax rood actor 
of the Miilbaimooic Society. 

would he templed to seek -old miis’.eis," but Ihe an Journal ,Uir /itutsStta 

anil unseen. A woman uho owns a farm in Tambow lioil two pninlinRs by 
Adrian Van Osiade. They were In Ihe milk-i-ellar. as the good soul had oo 

mined, l-ltllo Kussia Is especmily rich >o old plctores, cvniioues tiie same 
Jniirnal, partivulaiFv ihe Bovernmenl of Tciiernlgnw where in Iheilaysof 
t!atherioe Ihe Ureal many line mansions were bnilt and adorned with Ibe 
woiksof Walleuu. HoucIler, Uub-ns. and even Titian. In a coontry huos* 
fifty veisls from the rsilwav a •' Venns"byTiI»an was found hidden behind 
an open door—“the only fil pine* for It," said tha servant who pointed it 
out. It is a node Agu.eof a golden, haired u-omuo ataodiog ankle-deep lo 
Ihs sea, on which floats ilie irsdilionat “Tillan mussel." 

An interestinK view of one side of Cecil Rhodes's character is given 
ill so srilcle in the loindon I'etrgrjtk. Mr. Khoilea's mind, accord¬ 
ing to the wriler. was “cast In classical mold."and tha great industrial 
magnate imred over his library of classical anthors "more than the de- 

snggesied to Mr. Kbodes,''he conilnues. “that on ons or other of Ihe ap¬ 
propriate kopjes In ihe neighborhood of Cape Town he should consitnct a 
model of the Harthaoon on its original Hoes, sod onmrolssioo what sculp¬ 
tors he could find lo supply it with rcproducilons of the Gnest Greek stat¬ 
uary He Jumped at Ihe Idea, merely remarkiog. lo parentheals, Ihnl 
‘One has so llitle lime, and tho one is rich ooe baa not money eoongb for 
everything,* . . . ‘I tell yon what I would tike to do,* he added later-.‘they 
are alwaysclsmoriog for a lax upon the ootpnt of diamondsai l)e Beers 
Well, 1 would be nolle williog lo give them a lax ot »X per cent, if they 
would devote it lo enconraging art aod llteratura io every form In South 
Africa."' 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS THERE SNOW ON THE MOON? 

F rom a Mriesof pIiotoKrapbii taken in Jamaica a few months 
ago, Prof. W. H. Pickering has conciuded that a small 
amount of snow may exist on the moon's surface. He noticed 
in particular that the great wailed plain Plato shows a regular 
progressive change during the lunar day. White patches are 
seen upon its floor, which, as the sun rises higher above it. di¬ 
minish in sixe and vanish; and these Mr. Pickering believes to 
be snow. In an article entitled "Changeon the Moon—Real and 
Apparent," in TAt Pali Mall Magazint (March), Mr. K. Wal¬ 
ter Maunder states his reasons for believing that Mr. Pickering 
is mistaken. He says: 

“The observation itself may be nnhcsitatingly accepted. In¬ 
deed. there is nothing novel about it Such changes in the illu¬ 
mination of the floor of Plato are described in all the text-books, 
and. so far as his observations have yet come to hand, they ap¬ 
pear to contain nothing new. But as to the cause of the darken¬ 
ing of the floor of Plato under high illumination, wo are still, as 
we were, without any sufRciont means for nscertaining it We 
can only say, with a very high amount of confldence. that by no 
possibility can it be due to the melting of snow. 

" For to have snow we must have an appreciable atmosphere, 
capable of sustaining water-vajior; and that the moon has no 
sneb atmosphere we know, both from observation and from the- 
orj-. The sharpness with which a star disajiiiears when the moon 
passes before it, the intense blackness of all shadows on the 
lunar surface, the crispness of the horns of the crescent moon, 
the absolnte lack of any spectroscopic evidence for a lunar at¬ 
mosphere during an eclipse of the siin—an observation which 
was repeated nndcr the most favorable circnnistancet by the 
French astronomers in Egypt during the eclipse of November n 
last—are quite sufiiciont to rule an appreciable lunar atmosphere 
out of court. 

"But the theoretical considerations are yet more conclusive. 
The first point to note is that a lunar atmosphere, it it existed, 
would be distributed in quite a diflferent fashion from the atmos¬ 
phere of the earth. Here we And that if we climb a mountain 
some three and a half miles high—a little higher than Mount 
Blanc, that is to say—we should have passed through onedialf of 
the atmosphere; the barometer would record for us a pressure 
but one-half what it had done at sea-level. Were it possible to 
ascend to twice that height, to .seven miles, the pressure would 
be reduced to one-fourth; and at ten and a half miles, to one- 
eighth. Not so with the moon's atmuspiiere. Whatever its den¬ 
sity on the surface, we should have to ascend nearly twenty-four 
miles before that density was reduced to one-half, and to forty- 
seven before it was quartered. This difference of distribution, if 
we take account of it alone, would have a very striking effect. 
For, if the atmosi)hcric density at the moon's surface were no 
greater than that at forty miles almvethe earth's surface, at fifty 
miles above the t«-o planets the moon would have the denser at. 
mosphere. and fur all heights above that. The total amount of 
such a lunar atmosphere would nearly correspond to that above 
a distance of thirty miles from the earth, tho its distribution 
would be very different, for its density would be much more 
nearly uniform. Such an atmosphere could not fail to give evi¬ 
dence of its presence in twilight cffect.s, and in softening tho ex¬ 
treme hardness and blackness of lunar shadows; but it would be 
quite incapable of carrying any appreciable amount of water- 
vapor, or of sustaining any cloud that could jiossibly make its 
presence feit across the 240,000 miles which separate us from the 
moon. 

"This curious arrangement of the luuar atmosphere, should 
there be one. is a direct and immediate consequence of the small¬ 
ness of tho force of gravity at the moon's surface. It is a most 
unfortunate circnmstance for tho various romancers who have 
described voyages to the moon and life upon it. Most of these, 
whether Laurie or Griffiths or H. G. Wells, recognising that 
there Is no sufficient evidence of air above the general surface, 
have tried to make provision for their travelers, or for tho lunar 
inhabitants, by imagining that a fairly dense atmosphere exists 
in underground caverns, or in the hollows of deep craters. That 


could be the case much less on the moon than on the earth. Such 
an atmosphere would at once expand upward almost indefinitely, 
for there would be no sufficient jiressure above it to keep it 
down." 


THE PASSING OF THE HORSE, 

V ERY early in the development of electric traction it was pre¬ 
dicted that the use of the horse would ultimately decrease 
and perhaps disap]icar. Electric traction has now, however, 
been brought to a high degree of perfection, and yet the horse is 
still with us. Notwithstanding this, statistics show, we are as¬ 
sured editorially hy The F.Uctrical Rmitvr (April 19), that tho 
horse is going—slowly, perhaps, but none tho less surely. Says 
this paper; 

"Some interesting statistics lately published by our lively 
French contemporary, I.a Locomotion Aulomehilt. show that in 
Europe tiie horse is rapidly disajtpearing in the various large cit¬ 
ies. For exampie, in Paris the total number of horses in 1901, 
according to a munici|>ai census of these animals, was 96,698. 
while this year it is only 90.796, a failing-off of about six percent 
In London, in the same period, the equine population has de¬ 
creased ten per cent., while in Berlin, Vienna, and even In -St, 
Petersburg tho same falling-off exhibits itself. This is partly 
due to tho new trolley-roads, and very largely to the nnmerous 
and continual increase in the number of automobiles used both 
fur pleasure and business. 

" In this country the supersession of tiie horse by the trolley- 
car has been absolutely astonishing in its extent. Probably to¬ 
day in New York there are not more than two-thirds os many 
horses employeil as were used twenty years ago. So far, the 
automobile appears to have made no great inroads Into the horse 
business, and it is likely that the extension of the use of automo¬ 
biles will have to wait upon the growth of more scientific ideas 
regarding street-paviug and road-making. However, tbe deca¬ 
dence of the horse is upon us and his duiappearance may be 
looked for sooner or later. 

"As certainly as anything can be predicted the piogress of en¬ 
gineering advance will totally extinguish the horse as a beast of 
burden. We may look forward with certainty and satisfaction 
to tho day when cities at least will be horseless and when we 
will be removed from the tyranny of this animal, which has im¬ 
posed upon us stone-paved streets, nnendiug dirt, and, curionsly 
enough, tiie house-fly—an insect dependent upon tho existence of 
stables for its birth and breeding. What the future of tile horse 
will be is bard to say. It is likely that horses will continue for 
centuries to come to bo used ns instruments of sjiort iind pleas¬ 
ure. but the day of their emancipation from hard labor In the 
streets and roads is uot far distant." 


THE HYGIENE OF THE STREET-CAR. 

T hat the strect-car is res]Kinsible for a large share of the 
suffering and pecuniary loss due to ]>reventahle sickness 
in our great cities, is asserted by Dr. George A. Soper in Tho 
Mcilitul .\fws (New York, April 19). He says: 

"Theoretically, the trolley-car is a sanitary improvement over 
the public conveyance of a former day; but practically, as it is 
seen in New York, it is an invention of doubtful hygienic value. 
If we name in its favor greater sixe, Iietter beating and lighting 
facilities, and higher s|>eed. we must also take into account the 
fact that it is not well adapted to carrying the great number of 
people who ride upon it. Under present conditions, greater sixe 
does not insure greater convenience; in the rush hours of night 
and morning it means greater discomfort. Cars with a seating 
capacity of from twenty to thirty (leople often carry from sixty 
to ninety passengers. How great overcrowding becomes is illus¬ 
trated by tbe nightly spectacle of tbe throngs who .seek trans|K>r* 
tatton to their homes across tho Brooklyn Bridge. At this point 
it is not uncommon for people seekiug to board cars to be tram¬ 
pled npon; men aud women have been killctl here in their efforts 
to find a place upon the trolicy-cnrs. 

"Tho sanitary evils of overcrowding are not speculative. 
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From tbotimoof Sedjjwlck and Farr to the present day there hu 
been a great stream of statistical and analytical evidenco to 
prove that persons who breathe poor air and occupy crowded 
quarters furnish high death-rates." 

That street-car ventilation is insnfficient nowithstanding the 
frequent ojiening of doors. Dr. Soper shows by analysis of tho 
air in the cars, which has been found to contain as much as 36.3 
parts of carbonic acid on the surface-cars and 31.3 parts on the 
elovated roads. Bacteria are present in abundance, a fiber of 
cocoa-matting one and one-half inches long from an elevated-car 
having been found to contain three or four million microbes. Of 
course the spitting habit, tvhich board-of-licalth threats have not 
yot stopped, does much to increase the danger. Conditions in 
tunnels and .subsvays are still worse. The undoubted effect of 
all this on tiie city's health is thus summed up by the writer: 

"Under present circumstances thousands of exhausted and 
fagged men and women seek the trolley and elevatod roads 
every night and there fight for an hour or so for a place to stand 
while being transported from their business places to their 
homes. In tho morning they repeat tho experience. The foul 
atmosphere and inadequate warmth of the cars in winter predis¬ 
pose them to disease, and the unclean habits of a dangerous mi¬ 
nority of the passengers sow bacterial poisons in tho air. Insuffi- 
ciont heating and ventilation aro prominent dangers also. 

"Is there any remedy for the sanitary evils of New York street¬ 
cars? There are several. In the first place, the power of the 
community to make luws for public safety should be utilized, and 
for this purpose it is needful that the necessity for snch ordi¬ 
nances should- bo appreciated. Evidently, the call for decency 
and sanitary safety which has thus far been 
made by the board of health has not been 
heeded, and it is consequently incumbent upon 
every person who appreciates the importanco 
of this subject to givo it emphasis. 

"The principal objects toward which, as the 
writer believes, lows Intended to lmprt>ve the 
sanitary condition of street-cars in New York 
should bo directcil aro a reduction of over¬ 
crowding, the prevention of spitting, and the 
proper vontilation and warming of the cars. If 
overcrovrtling can be preventeil, the proldems of ventilation and 
warming can be properly solved; but not otherwise." 


nestly wish that tho next man who invokes an electrically charged 
atom electron or electrion to explain physical phenomena, would 
kindly preface his hyimthesis with a definite and consistent ex- 
plnniitionof what he connotes by tlie expression 'olectric charge.’ 
If half the energy had been spent in the lost few years in inves¬ 
tigating the dynamics of electrical stresses that has been put 
upon hypothesis derived from them, we would know more about 
the constitution of matter. At the present the electron needs 
explanation just as badly as the atom or tho molecule, and the 
whole subject is open to the charge that it is degenerating into 
meuphysics." 


A LONG BRIDGE. 

A bridge twenty-five miles long, more or less, even if it is 
only a trestle across a comparatively shallow lake, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Such a bridge is that on which the 
Southern Pacific is to cross the Great Salt Lake, thereby saving 
over forty miles in its line between Lucin and Ogden. This re¬ 
location is said by Tht Stitntific Amtrican to be the most radical 
change of alinement ever known in the history of railroad-engi- 
neoring. It is thus described by that paper: 

"Tho present distance of tho line from Ogdon to Lucin is 143.3 
miles. Much of this distance in mado by the line running 
about so miles north before turning around the north end of the 
lake. Over this route are many sharp curves and heavy grades. 


Cycles In Scientific Thought.— That modem theory, 
especially in electricity, is moving back into old grooves, or 
rather that it is swinging around an orbit into an old position, is 



asserted by an editorial writer in The EUdrUal World and 
EHninerr (April s). The recent theory of atomic electric charges, 
in which these are reganled ns bits “chipjied off* from the atoms, 
is a striking retnrn to the older methods of explaining phenom¬ 
ena by reference to infinitesimal muteriai particles. A paper 
by Lord Kelvin in 7 ki Pkiloiopkical Magasint (March) fur¬ 
nishes a text for the writer referred to above. Ho says: 

"It is most instructive to seo how neatly the modem hypothe¬ 
sis may be twisted into a ludicrously completo confirmation of 
the venerable theories of iEpinus. It is a metaphysical doctrine 
sometimes set forth that thought swings in great slow cycles, the 
learning of one becoming the ignoranceof a second, and the bril¬ 
liant speculation of a third. Lucretius advanced much of tlio 
modern atomic theory hanl npon two thousand years ago, and 
Omar Khayyfim proposed a calendar even simpler and more pre¬ 
cise than tho one now current. The one-fluid theory has spanned 
fewer centuries than these, but it has been more fortunate in its 
champions. And so the cycles recur. There is already evidence 
of the recrudescence of the emission theory of light, and it would 
not in the least surprise us to see within the next year or two the 
wholo ware hypothesis openly attacked. Tho late Professor 
Rowland used ohen to exclaim: ' Who will bo the- Kepler of tho 
molecule?' We do not know, but wo feel reasonably certain 
that he has not yet appeared. W’o are for from desiring to cross 
swords with so doughty a leader as Lord Keivin, but we ear¬ 


TMr. CXEST TRESTLE BRIItOE .VOW BFISO Rt'll.T ACRO«S SALT LAKE, ST 

WHICH TIIE SOCTIITKX PACIEIC KAII.KOAD WILL SAVE fig MILLS Of 

Coortetf oi Tkt Sciemtijit AmtrUtkn (Nrw York). 

"The new cut-off will run west from Ogdon to the shores of tho 
lake, crossing to Promontory Point on seven miles of trestle: 
then across the peninsula for five miles and then across tho main 
bo<ly of the lako to Strong's Knob on the west shore. The total 
length of this cut-off will be 104 miles, a saving of over 41.S 
miies. 

" Prom the east sfaoro over to the Promontory the lako is qnite 
shallow, being not over eight feet deep It is expected that this 
stretch will be filled in with earth and rock ballast, after the tem¬ 
porary bridge has been constructod; but the deeper portion 
across the main arm of the lake will be bridged. The deepest 
water, about 30 feet, is encountered on this stretch, which will 
be on a tangent. Curves will be few and very light over the en¬ 
tire distance from Ogden to Lncin. The fall from Ogdon to the- 
east shore of the lake is 101.7 feet, and the rise from Strong's 
Knob to Lucin is 513 feet in $8 miles, thus admitting of a very 
easy grade. 

"The most formidable task wiil be the bniidingof the trestle 
across the main body of the lake. As is well known, the first 
material found at the bottom of the lake is a layer of very fine 
sand from six to thirty inches in depth. Then comes a hard 
stratum of soda formation of from a foot to eighteen inches in 
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tbickaess, and after that alternate strata of sand and blue elay 
for an indefinite depth. 

"The trestle will be built high enough to allow a rise in the 
waters of the lake. The low stage of water in the lake makes the 
present time a favorable one for the survey and construction of 
the new line. The exjierience at the Salt Lake bathing-resort has 
been that the sand lends to accumulate around driven piles. If 
the same experience is had with the piling of the trestle, the re¬ 
sult will be a rapid shallowing of water along the same, giving 
an inereaxed security for the route as time progresses. 

"In addition to the great saving in distanee. the construction 
of the line will bring the immense deposits of guano on the is¬ 
lands within easy reach of a market. 

"Piling has already been onlered from Texas, and arrange¬ 
ments for its reception made in the Ogden yards. Contracts 
have been let. and work, which has already started at the Ogden 
end. will be rapidly pushed. The enterprise will call for an ex- 
|>enditure of about $800,000 per year for the next three years." 


AN ATTACK ON MARCONI. 

''MB claims of Prof. Oliver Lodge as the original inventor of 
wireless telegraphy are advanced in an article in The 
Htdety Review by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, the well-known 
English electrician, who at the same time handles Marconi with¬ 
out gloves. Professor Thompson praises Marconi's achievement 
in transatlantic signaling, but ascribes the result to Lmige's In¬ 
vention. According to Professor Thompson, neither Marconi nor 
Slaby is entitled to a patent on anything but the details of their 
systems, since Lodge stands as the original inventor. He adds: 

"The Slaby-Arco.system is as much a lineal descendant of 
Lodge's earlier work as is Marconi's. Both of them employ 
Lodge's methods, inasninch as both use a coherer to relay the 
Hertzian waves upon a telegraphic receiver, and both employ 
automatic tapiier. Eliminate the.se features, which are due to 
Lodge, and both Marconi and Slaby collapse. So Marconi, who 
nses without acknowledgment these devices of Lodge, mouths 
ont a denunciation of Slaby, who dares to use the same devices 
for the same purpose. It is a pretty quarrel. If Marconi imag¬ 
ines that his thin |>atent claims entitle him to a monojioly of the 
ether for the purpose of transmitting signals he is niueb mis¬ 
taken, His dog-in-the-manger policy toward Slaby is simply 
silly, and the more so because neither of them can either trails- 
mil or receive a single wireless message in the Unitetl Slates 
without infringing on the patents of Lodge. It seems like the 
irony of fate that Lodge, the well-known principal of the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham, after expounding the principles of wireless 
telegraphy in I.a>ndon and Oxford in 1894, should hud himself 
pushed aside, first by the Italian, who by dint of advertising 
gains tbe public car, and then by the German professor, and yet 
should actually stand master of the transatlantic situation be- 
cansc he holds the master patents in the United States. It Is 
said that Lloyds has made an agreement with Marconi for four¬ 
teen years. Perhaps Lloyds is not aware where the patent 
right.s lie. Marconi may whine as ho pleases about other men 
snatching rewards from the scientific investigator. That is pre¬ 
cisely what he himself has been trying to do in the last four or 
five years, his victim being the Englishman who was first in the 
field, and who. if be but knew it, is to-day master of the situa- 

The technical journals generally deplore Professor Thompson's 
course in making this attack, and it is gcna-ally pointed out that 
Marconi has been careful to credit hU predece.ssors with their 
share in his system, and that the successful perfeeterof an inven¬ 
tion has almost always been subject to misrepresentation of this 
kind on behalf of the pioneers in his line who either did nut care 
or were not able to bring their devices to a commercially profit¬ 
able point. At the same lime, some of them hint that the real 
pioneer of wireless telegraphy Is not Lodge, bnt Herts, the dis¬ 
coverer of the electrostatic waves called after him " Hertzian." 
On the existence of these waves the Marconi system depends, 
and Ills Inventions, as well as Lodge's and Slaby's, relate only 
to their detection and utilization. 


OUR POSITION IN SCIENCE. 

T he question of the standing of American science continues 
to be discussed at intervals, and. despite much difference 
of opinion, the general belief seems to be that it is far from satis¬ 
factory. The latest contributor to the subject is Prof. Carl Ba¬ 
ms, of Brown University, wlio writes thus in Hcience (April 18} : 

"If we were brntally frank we might agree that a man with us 
is hardly eminent until he has been acknowledged as an intellec¬ 
tual commodity in some foreign market. From some points of 
view this self-distrust and lack of lnde|>eiidect judgment is laud¬ 
able; but there Is tAmahtiM acquired in such things tliat is 
pernicious. It is not so long ago that the Germans went tuft- 
buntlng in France, a custom from which they awoke one day in 
cousternation. They have not gone there since. The question 
to consider Is whether it is not now high time for us, in turn, to 
awake to a spirit of scientific patriotism. One does not have to 
read many books to learn with what enthusiasm an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, or a Gennan refers to the real Intellectual accom¬ 
plishments of his countrymen. Is there such pride among us? 
1 doubt it. There is rather a tendency to exhoust all other bibli- 
ography first. 

"Somebody has wisely said that for the English-speaking race 
there is but one aristocracy, and that it has taken tbe vigor of 
England to found it. Certainly the daughters of our million¬ 
aires offer much convincing If not eloquent testimony. In a 
somewhat similar sense. It seems to me that the aristocracy of 
American scientists also resides in England, tbo one can not 
deny that the continent bas some fascination. Our efficient sci¬ 
entific men are apt to outgrow the American Association first, 
then they onigrow the National Academy, and finally the coun¬ 
try itself is altogether too small for them. Tbcir voices reach uz 
in this final stage, barmoniously blended, from across the water. 
It is all very nice as a well devised scheme of gradation, bnt 
where is the spirit of patritiiism In all this? Can we ever hope 
to reach intelicctnal maturity in the e>'csof the world if we belit- 
tlo the dignity of our own institutions? Self-confessed incompe¬ 
tency may be a virtue, but one should at least first be sure that 
the incompeteney really exists. If Europe were to close its gates 
systematically to American scientific research. I believe that no 
greater blessing eould befall us. There is enough good work 
done here, that, if if were only properly centralized and pre- 
seiitetl In bulk, it would command the attention of the world. 
We should then have on our own shores what we now so fre¬ 
quently run for abroad." 

Dr. Bams sees in this fact a reason for consolidating existing 
technical scientific journals, especially in pbysics, in order to 
concentrate American effort along this line. 


Hygiene and the Corset.— In an article on "Women's 
Clothing and Hygiene," contributed to the Revue Scientifique 
(March aq), by M. Frantz Gl^nard. the author controverts jjopu- 
lar ideas on the snbjcct of the corset. He lays down the follow¬ 
ing propositions; 

" I. The corset has its raison d'/ire from tbe esthetic point of 
view: 

"a. Esthetics and hygiene may be reconciled in women's cloth¬ 
ing. even in the corset; 

“3. The corset may be of use in ceruin maladies." 

These statements, which be acknowledges are somewhat auda¬ 
cious on tbe part of n hygienist, he attempts to justify in the 
course of his article. As to the first, he remarks that the adop¬ 
tion of clothing by man is the result neither of modesty nor of a 
desire to protect the body against the weather; it Is a result, he 
asserts, wholly of a desire fur adornment—the same that leads 
the savage to tattoo himself. Men's costume has tended more 
and more to straight lines, signifying action; women's to curved 
lines, signifying, according to the .author, that they are "made 
to please." "Rigidity and strength for man." he says; "supple¬ 
ness and fascination for woman." The corset, then. Is an at¬ 
tempt to preserve and accentuate tbe enrved outline of the waist. 
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It may not be (acces^fut in this; it may 1j« iu the highest degree 
artificial and inartistic, but it aims .'ll a bcantifnl result and it 
may be made, under proper conditions, t<> produce such a result 
The two enemies of the Beautiful are, according to M. Ulinard. 
nature and fashion ; the ideal corset should modify and improve 
npon the former without slavishly bowing to the latter. TIint 
this ideal may be realised and that such a corset wiil l>c bygieni- 
cally valuable, M. GUnard is certain. Enough has been said to 
indicate that his views are not only audacious, as he confesses, 
but even heretical. Doubtless tlicy will give aid and comfort to 
the makers and wearers of corsets for many yenrs to come.— 
Translation mailt /or Tiik Lit»sa«v Diokst. 


THE AEROPLANE AND THE DIRIGIBLE 
BALLOON. 

T he arrival of M, .Santos- Dumont in this country has caused 
the old aeronautical controversy lastween the balloon and 
the aeroplane—the light and the heavy methods of aerial navi¬ 
gation—to break out afresh. Lonl Kelvin, as he landed on our 
shores the other day, is re|iarted by an interviewer as referring 
somewhat contemptuously to Santos-Dumont's air-ship, calling it 
"a balloon with a paddle, "nnd intimating that the owner's excur¬ 
sions wore adventures, not scientific experiments. It must be 
said, however, that aeroplanes, even if they arc preferable in 
theory, will not yet fly. except in models. Balloons have 
••flown " with greater or less success for a ceutury or so, and now 
we have one that can lie steereit nnd even driven against a light 
wind. The present state of the problem is set forth with snb- 
stantial justice in TAt Stitnti/f Arntritan (April 19) in the fol¬ 
lowing brief editorial: 

"There is no question that as between the air-ship and the aero¬ 
plane, the latter is the more scientific and mechanically the more 
attractive type of air locomotive—if we may use the term ; altho 
it must be admitted tliat in the present state of the mechanical 
arts, a prncticalde aeroplane as yet exists only u|iau pa|ier. The 
airship, with its huge, unwieldy, and perishable gas-filled bal¬ 
loon, has nothing to recommend it but the fact that it can float 
at a predetermined altitude and docs not depend for its ability to 
remain in mid-air iijion the continuous working of its motors. 
The aeroplane docs; and the instant its propellers cease to re¬ 
volve, its buoyancy is lost. But at wliat a cost and risk the air¬ 
ship maintains its equilibrium is shown by the uuniorous disas¬ 
ters that have befallen Bantos-Duniont in the various (six in all) 
air-ships which he has built. The whole trouble with the gas- 
supported ship lies in the vast bulk of the balloon, and the great 
area that it presents to the wind. In any but the must motleratc 
breeze, the craft is more or less unmanageable; and we do not 
yet know how to build a motor which will be light enough to lie 
carried by the balloon and have at the same time sufficient i>ower 
to drive it against a strong breeze. And even if such a motor 
could be built, the frame and fabric of the balloon would col¬ 
lapse under the wind pressure to which it would be snbjecled. 
In view of the ninuy nnd Izafiling problems, we can not hut a>l- 
mire the persistence and pluck of Santos-Dumont, who is to try 
again—this time on our side of the water. 

“But why do we not bear from I-angley, Maxim, and others 
whose exi>erimental work of the last decude was so extremely 
interesting and so full of promise? The advances tliat hnve been 
made of late in the development of light, high-powered motors 
should materially assist in the development of a successful aero- 


Reading In Bed.—There is much to be said in favor of 
reading lying down, says Dr. Curl Seiler in the Scranton (Pa.) 
Tribunt, as quoted in Tht PttttHf anti Hygitnic GastUt 
(April) : 

“The recumbent posture allowjt more rest of all the Ixidily 
structures than the sitting postuie. and there is greater possibil¬ 
ity of resting and repair in that position. Those wlio have tried 


it know the benefits accruing, after a hard day's work, from the 
rest possible when doing a long night of reading, which the press 
of business makes almost an absolute necessity. One more fact 
is to the credit side of the score, Whouever possible we bring 
gravity into play to relieve congestion, especially that of a pas¬ 
sive type. It has long been recognized that throwing the bead 
slightly back beyond the perpendicular brings gravity into play 
to empty the veins which are principally overfilled by prolonged 
eye-work, but why this is not carried to its logical conclusion is 
a mystery. It is plain that placing the head back in a horizontal 
position so absolntcly mt-ets the whole problem of a relief of con¬ 
gestion by gravity—and it is such a very important problem- 
that it seems strange that people with weak eyes do not liahitu- 
nlly practise reading in n recumbent |>usition, with the bead 
raised only so much ns is necessary to make the position perfectly 
conifortahlc. Such advice, carried out with absolute care as to 
light and the position of the book, would in the case of a thou¬ 
sand 'onsy ]>eople add largely to the number of hours which read¬ 
ing could be indulged in without detriment to the eyes or gen¬ 
eral health.” 


Tailors* Measurements by Photography,—A recent 
(latent of Franz Dolczal enables one to bo measured for a suit of 
clothes by photog¬ 
raphy. Says Tht 
Photo - GastUt as 
quoted in Cosmos 
(Faris, Ajiril 5) ; 

"The person to bo 
measured is placed 
before the camera, 
and between them 
is introduced a net¬ 
work that is photo¬ 
graphed at the same 
time and serves as a 
standard. Certain 
artifices are neces¬ 
sary to obtain a 
complete result; 
thus, certain hidden 
parts, like the arm- 
pits, etc., must be 
indicated by objects 
visible from with¬ 
out ; and, finally, 
several views must 
be taken from vari¬ 
ous standpoints. 

The subject is also 
fitted with a sort of 
harness, which appears in the picture and which indicates points 
of comparison. These points may, however, lie marked directly 
on the person instead. The relative (lositions of the camera, the 
network, and the snbjcct are carefully adjusted so that the sub¬ 
ject appears always on the same scale, and then the photograph 
is taken from the various necessary standpoints .”—Translation 
mailt for Tint LiiF-Ksav Du’.f.st. 



SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

“Is *pil« of III, enormous size," savs The Seifnhfic Amfruan, *lhe Cathe¬ 
dral of NAire t>ame in I'aris has hitherto been alinply llfhled by wax 
candles, as Ks*. It was tliought. would damaca the walla and valnahle 
paintinxa. Nnw we understand thal it ia about to be electrically til. The 
coat of inslallinx the electric light is ealimaied at A-xsoos * 

"WHlLr M. Santos-Dnmont wai Inflating tba balloon nf hia No. 6 air-ahlp 
al Monaco." aara Thr Stifutijie AmurKon (April t). "he was commanded by 
the authnriliea lo cease immediaielv Ihe process nf hydroKen-maklng. on 
account nf the extianrdiniry elfect that the drainage of refuse acida and 
cheiiik-ala into Ihe bay waa having on Ihe waier, which had turned a hrit- 
Itani orange, and which it waa feared might have an Injnriona effect on 
reaidenU near the sea front, besides poisoning the flab. Knheeqnent Inres- 
tigationa of Hie curioua phenomenon, however, proved lhal the refnie ani- 
fales running from Ihe Dnmont gaahouae into the sea had. nn conlact wilh 
Ihe chlorMa of aodlnro or common salt of Ihe ocean, precipitated enorronna 
qnantlliea of oxid nf irnn- Thia pnre rusi had dyed Ibe walera and the 
■hnre a moal brilliant oranga carmine, bnt except fur ibia no harm waa 
done Reyond acting aa a Ionic for Ibe flab, Ihe mat waa abaolnlely la- 
nocuous, and the work nf lunation waa fortbwitli resumed." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

THE "ADAM MYTH" AND THE PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN MINISTRY. 

HB refusal of preacher's licenses to three caiulidates for the 
ministry by the New York anti Eliza1>ct1i (N. J.l Presby¬ 
teries, for the reason that these canclidatcs tlcclaretl that they 
viewed the story of Adam and Eve as nn Hllc};ury. has startetl a 
lively discussion in both rolixious and secular pnpers. Vincent 
Noll, a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
was the lirst student to he rejected, an<] liis version of the facts 
which led to his nun-iicceptaiicc by the New York Presbytery is 
as follows ; 

"Everything went well with me until some minister asked me 
what my views were on the third chapter of Ccucsis, which 
treats of Adam in the Gartleii of Eden. I answered that in my 
opinion the eliaptcr was purely allegorical. In a iiiomeiii things 
were in an uproar." 

Thcoutcomc of the uproar was that Mr. Noll’s {K-iition fora 
preacher's license was rofnsed by a two-thirds vote, tho a com¬ 
mittee was appointed, which, in tho words of one of its members, 
will "pray with him, wrestle with God for him, moderate him, 
tune him up and give him a dressing." 

The two yonng aspirants for pulpit honors who were rejected, 
temporarily at least, by the Elizabeth Presbytery lire griidiiatvs 
of Yale and of Hartford Seminary. Their trial sermons, it is 
said, showed them to bo intellectual and even brilliant men. 
Bnt they, too, denied the credibility of the first chapters of Uen- 
esis. "I don't like this kind of teaching." declared the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph M. McNulty, of Wcmk] bridge. N. J., voicing tlie sentiment 
of tho older members of the Presbytery: "this sort of material 
ought not to go into the ministry. The story of Adiim and Eve 
is not mythical; it is an historical fact” 

The conservative position in this controversy finds very lim- 
ite<l »np]vurt in either religious or .secular journals. Prof. Francis 
brown, acting president of the Union Seminary, when informed 
of the rejection of Mr. Noll by the New York Presbytery,observed : 
*' If It is heresy to view the story of Adam and Eve as being ntlc- 
gorical. then there arc plenty of heretics preaching sermons in 
Presbyterian pulpits to.day." Dr, Charle.s H. Parkliurst took oc¬ 
casion. on the Sunday following the incidents descrilied. to preach 
a sermon In which lie referred, in ciinstic terms, to the "sifting 
process " of bringing men into tlic ministry, and declared that had 
Christ employed the same process, it would have caused the re¬ 
jection of most of the twelve apostles. The Now York On/foot 
goes so far as to style the exaininution of the theological candi¬ 
dates "ecclesiastical bullying," and thinks that it illustrated 
“the wrong of which Professor Briggs so justly coni plained^ the 
encroachment on the lilierty «f opinion that the Presbytcriiin 
standards iillow, which n party in that church is disguised to jicr- 
peiratc by insisting on c\tra-coafcssional tests of fellowship." 
The New York ittiiffttndtnt says: 

" Wo venture to say that there is not n competent educated pro¬ 
fessor of biology or geology in tho obscurest Presbyterian college 
in the United States who believes that the ^daiii and Eve of 
Genesis were historical characters. One would have to rake all 
our colleges and universities w'ith a fiiie-tootlied omib to find 
such a teacher, and very few they would lie. The belief, in sci¬ 
entific circles, of such an Adam and Eve is dead, and is no 
longer considered or discussed, Of course, the dcs^trine of a lit¬ 
eral Adam lingers in popular belief, just as once did the lielief 
in tho world made in six literal days; bnt it is held by those who 
got their education a generation or two ago, or who never got any 
education at all. Tlic older men in tile presbyteries, esiieci.-illy 
those who have, for one reason or another, droi>pcd out of the 
educative stress of pastoral life, have not learned what the col¬ 
leges now teach ; and it is they that oppose their large ignorance 
to modern knowledge. It will Ite ii matter of great inicresi t<> 


see wlietlier the new brief creed, which is to be presented to tho 
Presbyterian ticnerni Assembly next moinli, will make any nieu- 
lioii of Adam. We have no nglit yet to know, but we refuse to 
exi>ect tliut lie will be miidc ii pillar of the faith." 

The New York Mail and K.\/tress admits that "it Is Inird to 
uccejtt (juitc literally the story of Adam and Eve" ; but, it adds, 
"tliere arc myths that nro profoundly true." The same paper 
coniiiiucs. 

"It is one thing to .say that the story of Adam and Eve is a 
niyili, and quite aiioiliei to say tliat it is false. Embodied in the 
Scriptural account in the first cIia|>tcrof Genesis is the most pro¬ 
found bit of wisdom, the most searching di]> into the springs of 
linmaii action in the face of the great mystery of life and divin¬ 
ity iliiit surrounds us. the most vivid revelation of the power of 
(JihI aud the helplessness, yet lioiiefiilncss. of life, that all tile 
world's lilerntiirc has brought down to us. It is fiiiidamcnini in 
many ways. That the guardin'ns of religious doctrine should 
seek to hohl neophytes to a lielief in it is not to be wondered at. 

"A myth is but old, old s]>eech. All things nrc sgmkcn in .some 
sha|w before they arc written. The myth is the sjioken, elder 
Scripture Not nil myths are entitled to become Scripture: but 
this (IRC was so entitled—and it is true. If anything possesses 
aiithoriiy in this doubting .age, this record di>es. There may be 
more wisdom in the act of sinigdc iloniinics who require rigid ad¬ 
herence to its letter than in the proceedings of tliosc who treat it 
witli flippant doubt." 


THE NEXT GREAT RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 
'yHE Rev. Ur. John Watson (“Ian Maclaren"), in n recent 
* widely quoted sermon at the London Wesleyan Mission's 
anniversary, noted the fact that in late years great spiritual re¬ 
vivals have been lacking in England and that the present temper 
of mind is not prepared for such revivnis. He went on to say 
that he believed 
we arc on tho eve 
of a groat revival, 
bnt that it will be 
primarily a social 
revival, inspired 
by the religions 
spirit. What if 
G<kI be calling on 
men. he asked, not 
to build more 
churches, but to 
secure better and 
purer homes fur 
His (teoplcf To 
cleanse communi¬ 
ties of liquor sa¬ 
loons and haunts 
of vice? To see 
tliat every man for 
whom Christ died 
should b.-ive a fair 
chance to do hon¬ 
est work with honest pay, and to have a home where lie can 
live in decency with wife and children? May not these be the 
most eflicient means to bring men into conscious fc1]owslii|> 
with Go.1? 

Tlie Rev. Dr. Jusiah Streitg, of New York, takes the same prs 
sition in his new book. "The Next Great Awakening." All groat 
religious revivals in the pasL declares Dr. Strong, have come as 
the resnitof "the preaching of a neglected Scriptural tnitli which 
was precisely adapted to the {reculiar needs of the times." Wes¬ 
ley and Whitfield, in an age in which religion seemed to be given 
over to outward and formal observances, |trciiclied tile need of 
"conversion." the conscious beginning of a new spiritual life. 
Charles G. Finney, at a time when “the divine sovereignty of 
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God WAS held in such a way as to destroy all appreciation of hu¬ 
man freedom,” thundered forth “the neglected truth of man's 
frec-agency and guilt, and the retribution due to sin." Mooily, 
following close uihjii the Civil Wjir, when "millions of hearts 
were longing for consolation." preached “the love of Goil." And 
now. declares Dr. Strong, the church is on the verge of a new 
spiritual awakening; 

“It is quite obvious that the great questions peculiar to eur 
limes are social. The iiidnstrial revolution has prodncetl a social 
revolution; we have passe<l. within three generations, from an 
individualistic to a social or collective type of civilisation. Rela¬ 
tions which a hundred years ago were few and simple are now 
becoming many and complex. New questions concerning rights 
and duties arc being asked. Society is gaining sclf-cunscious- 
ness. which marks one ef the most important steps in the prog¬ 
ress ef the race. We are l>eginning to see that society lives one 
vast life, of which every man is a part. We are gaining what 
Walter Besant calls'the sense of Immunity.' Wc arc discover¬ 
ing that life is something larger and farther related than we hod 
thought; and with this perception of wider and multiplied rela¬ 
tions comes a new sense of social obligations. That is, a .social 
conscience is growing, tho ns yet it is uninstrncted. 

"The wonderful increase of wc.nlth ami of knowledge during 
the jijist century has served te create a new discontent and to 
kindle a new hope. It has transferred the golden age of the 
world from the past to the future; and this golden age, yet to 
come, constitutes a new social ideal. 

“The social idcalof Jesus is precisely what is needed to inform 
and spiritualize and perfect this new social ideal, and the social 
laws of Jesus are precisely what is needed to educate the new 
social conscience." 

Dr. Strong interprets the “social laws of Jesus "under three 
main heads, ns follows: 

(1) The Law of Service. Our substance, our time, our pow¬ 
ers. our opportunities are all entrusted to us for service. Life 
itself is a sacred trust, and tho whole life of every disciple of 
Christ is to be spent, like th.st of his master, in the service of the 
kingdom, and In hastening its full coming in the earth. 

(2) Tub Law or S.wrifice. The spirit of sacrifice gives all, 
and longs for more to fill the measure ef the world's sore need. 
It is the high prerog.stive of conscious and intelligent man to 
offer conscious and intelligent sacrifice. He receives according 
to his need that he may give acconling to liis ability; receives 
food that he may give strength, receives knowledge that he may. 
give it forth as power. 

(3) The Law of Lovr, This is the supremo social law. the 
great organizing, integrating power, precisely as its opposite, 
selfishness, is the great disorganizing, disintegrating, anti-social 
power. Disintcrcsteil love is divine ; it is the love that GckI is, 
and makes possible Christian service and Christian sacrifice. 

Dr. Strong proceeds to ask whether cither church or society is 
making any serious attempt to realize theso fundamental Chris¬ 
tian laws, and lie answers in the negative. "To be cnthusia.stic 
about the church in its present condition." he says, quoting the 
words of Pix>fcsr.or Bruce, “is impossible." The church has be¬ 
come “a very respectable institntion which must lie'snstainctl.’" 
It is doing "much to conserve tho heritage of the past, but not 
much to mold the future." Dr, Strong continues: 

“Let us suptMse a church somewhere, whose members have 
such an enthusiasm far humanity that when they lie awake 
nights they are planning, not how to make money, but howto 
make mtn. Their supreme desire is tn help the world in general 
and their own coniniiinity in particular. They are striving daily 
to remove every moral and physical" evil; trying to give every 
child who comes into the world thcliest imssible chance : longing 
and working and praying and spcniling themselves and their 
substance to save men from sin and ignorance and suffering. 
Let us suppose the wlirtle church is cooperating to this end. 
What a transformation such a church would work in any commu¬ 
nity ! How it would'reach the masses'! How it would grow! 
How it would he talked about and written up! Men would make 
pilgrimages to study its workings and its success. Yet such a 
church ought not to be in the least degree jieculiar. This is sim¬ 


ply the picture of a church whose membership is imbued with the 
Social ideal of Jesas, and has taken scrieusly his social laws of 
service, sacrifice, and love ; and this picture ought to be the like¬ 
ness of every Christian church in every community. If it were, 
how many hours would it be before the kingdom would come 
with blessed fulness? “ 


JESUS AS A PENOLOGIST. 

A new and interesting application of the teachings of Jesus 
to modem life is made fay the Hon. .Samuel J. Barrows, of 
New York, commissioner for the United States on the Interna¬ 
tional Prison Commission. We are not accustomed to think of 
Jesus as having any special relation to the problems ef pcnol- 
offy: yef. the 
opinion of Mr. Bar¬ 
rows. Jesus made 
a most notable 
contribution te this 
science, and "an¬ 
ticipated conclu¬ 
sions which arc 
not now regarded 
as sentimental or 
arbitrary, hut as 
scientific and phil¬ 
osophical." "We 
speak of Howard. 
Livingston, Bec- 
caria. Pope. Clem¬ 
ent. and ethers as 
great pcnelogists 
who have pro¬ 
foundly influenced 
modern life," Mr. 
Barrows continues 
(in a paper read 
before the recent session of the National Prison Congress at 
Kansas City, and now reprinted in pamphlet form) ; "but the 
principles enunciated and the methods introduced by Jesus 
seem to me to stamp him as the greatest penologist of any age. 
Ho has needed to wail, however, nearly twenty conlnrics to lind 
his principles and methods recognized in modern law and mod¬ 
ern penology," Jesus first of all came into conflict with the tra¬ 
ditional theory of retaliation and vengeance—"an eye for an 
eye and a tfsilli for a tooth." Says Mr. Barrows: 

"Over against this punitive theory, which lie rejected. Jesus 
laid down the principle that salvation is better than vengeance; 
that it is more important to save men than todestroy them. The 
contrast between the punitive view and the reformative view is 
well set forth in an incident in tho life of Jesus. His disciples. 
James and John, were wroth against a certain village of the 
Samaritans which failed to receive jesns, and they said; ‘Wilt 
thou that wc command fire to ennio down from heaven and con¬ 
sume them, even as Elias did?’ 'But he rebuked them, and 
said. Ye know not what manner of spirit ye arc of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them.' 
There could bo no greater contrast than between the attitude of 
Jesus on the one hand nnd that of the old penology on the other; 
it is the difference between light and darkness, between life and 
death. The doctrine of James and John was the old doctrine of 
elimination, a doctrine which is sti1\ advanced to-day. It under 
takes to protect society by killing off the defective and the crim¬ 
inal ; hut society is not protected by any influcnco or method the 
effect »if which is to brutalize society itself. Whenever harsh, 
vindictive, and destructive means have been used against the 
offender, the effect has been to develop In society a spirit of 
cruelty which engenders and propagates tho very crimes it is 
snpjxwcd todestroy." 

The method of Jesus, affirms Mr. Barrows, was to deal with 
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tb« offender rather than with the offense, and “this is one of the 
marked differences between the old penology and the new." Ho 
say* further: 

“For centuries criminal codes punished the offense without 
any relation to the offender. Offen.se.* were classified with refer¬ 
ence to their siip|>n«e<l harm to society, and the penalty was at¬ 
tached to each and every act. Mitigating circumstances were 
not considered. Under the old German code, if a cow or a horse 
killed a man, the animal was liable to the penalty jnst the same; 
an offense had been committed, and the offender, whoever he 
was. mnst be pnnished. The difference between the old penol¬ 
ogy and the principles and methods of Jesns is bronght out very 
clearly in a New-Tostament story. Certain Jews brought an 
offender before Jesus, who was guilty of a capital crime. The 
penalty of that crime was stoning to death. On the one side 
stood the accusers, invoking the law which recognised only the 
offense : on the other side was Jesus, not pardoning the offense, 
bnt pardoning the offender. ■ 

“To separate and classify offenders: to study their natnre and 
character and circumstances; to distinguish between degrees of 
discernment, and therefore of responsibility; to make the sen¬ 
tence lit the criminal instead of fitting it to the eriroe, are among 
the intelligent aims of modern penologists." 

When Jesus applied to what was even a capital crime in his 
day the principle of su.spension of sentence, by saying, " Go and 
sin no more,"he anticipated the idea of prolmtion, which has 
now fonnd expression in most of the criminal codes of the world. 

Mr. B.'wtows continues: 

“The attitude of Jesus, both toward the first offender and the 
persistent offender, is elearly seen in the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew: • If thy brother shall trespass again.st thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou host gained thy brother.' If he refuse to hear, the next 
step was to take one or more witnesses, that in the mouth of two 
or three witne.sses every word may be established. If the of¬ 
fender still persistetl, then an apjieal was to be made to the con¬ 
gregation, and, if the offender refused to hear the congregation, 
then he was justly treated as a heathen and a publican. We 
have here in three verses an excellent epitome of a rational and 
intelligent procedure toward offenders. Save the first offender 
if yon can. It is something to have gained thy brother. If this 
falls, the next step is that of appealing to a section of the congre. 
gation such as in modern usage might be represented by a refer¬ 
ence, an arbitration, or a minor eonrt. If the offender is still ob¬ 
durate, then an appeal may be made to the social conscience of 
the community exercising its judicial functions. This decision, 
whatever machinery may be employed to arrive at it. must be 
final," 

The method of Jesns, odds Mr. Barrows, was primarily refor¬ 
mative and curative, and it recognised the power of love as a 
redemptive force. "To interpret the teaching of Jesus in the 
largest way, we must Interpret it to mean that some friendly 
personal force* roust be bronght Into relation with the life of 
the prisoner." The influence and practise of Jesus were also 
preventive. "As ho was the first probation officer, so ho was the 
first child-saver in Christendom," and "child-saving is the great 
new method of modern philanthropy." Mr. Barrows sums up 
bis conclusions as follows t 

"These, it seems tome, are the essential elements In the pe¬ 
nology of Jesus: the rejection of the theory of social vengeance: 
the substitution of a theory of personal and social salvation; the 
adoption of a curative instead of a merely punitive method: the 
applieation of the penalty to the offender rather than to the of¬ 
fense: the adoption of the suspended sentence or'probation '; 
the recognition of the fact that the great forces of nature are nec¬ 
essary for moral as well as physical resnits; the divinity of labor; 
the applieation of the moral and spiritual forces; the potency of 
love as a redemptive agent: the neces.*ity of moral surgery for 
moral cure; the Importance of child-saving; the visitation of the 
prisoner; the establishment of personal relations and the bring¬ 
ing to bear of personal forces, and, finally, restitution as one evi¬ 
dence of the reformation of the prisoner. The pivotal point in 


the penology of Jesus Is that which makes the regeneration of 
the individual the key to the regeneration of society.. . 

"Wo sometimes hear the phrase. * Back to Jesus.' But when 
wo think how much of the truth and inspiration of his love for 
men is yet unrealised: when wo think bow slow wo are to em¬ 
body his Gospel In our laws and institutions, and in our personal 
lives; when we think Iiow far in precept and example he is still 
ahead of us, shall we not rather say: 'Forward to Jesns; For¬ 
ward to Jesus'?" 


THE “INSANE PHILOSOPHY” OF TOLSTOY. 

T OLSTOY'S book on the sexual question, in which ho advo¬ 
cates absolute chastity, even at the coat of the gradual 
disappearance of the human race, continues to arouse spiriterl 
discussion. La Rn>ttt BUneht (Paris) recently asked the opin¬ 
ion of several prominent European critics regarding Tolstoy's 
views. Some of the replies are appended. It will be noted that 
Madame Judith Gauthier, a retired opera singer who is now a 
literary woman, is the only one to endorse Tolstoy's philosophy. 
Max Xospau: "Count LeoTolstoy preaches absolute chastity. 
I wonder if he ean convince Mndame Tolstoy and the fine family 
she has raised ! At all events, wo sbould congratulate ourselves 
that his parents did not share his opinion. Utberwiso we should 
have h.sd no'War and Peace * or'Anna Karenina.' . , . Speak¬ 
ing seriously, it seems to me that the idea* of Count Tolstoy on 
the marriage question are absolutely delirious, and delirium can 
be diagnosoif, but not discussctl. It is useless to defend woman 
against the absurd lucubrations of a sick brain." 

Gr.osces Ancev; "I know what respectful admiration we all 
have for the antliorof' War and Peace.' Yet it seems to me that 
lie ha* reached the point where ho bears watching. He forbids 
us to love and boldly attacks natural laws. This was to bo ex- 
pectccL Whatever the genins and the brilliancy of Tolstoy there 
comes a time when even he must pause; there is a barrier which 
even he can not cross. Possibly the ideal man Is nearer nature. 
We can hardly, however, attempt to infringe the laws imposed 
upon us against our will." 

Madam Cleme.vce Royee: "I con formulate in one word the 
opinion I have of Tolstoy. He is craxy. To explain why would 
require too much time." 

E.neico Fehei, of Rome; "The affirmations of Tolstoy on the 
sexual question only confirm Lombroso's theory of the degenet^ 
acy of genius. The fundamental needs of humanity are bread 
to preserve life and love to preserve the speeies, Topreach 
ahsoluU chastity is as absurd as preaching absolute fasting. 
Marriage, whatever Tolstoy may say, is the ideal state of human 
life." 

Mauame JtrniTii Gavtiiies: "1 will limit my consideration of 
the problem to the question of birth. It seems to mo an act of 
truest wisdom to prevent the unhappiness of existence, and many 
wise men, including Christ, have indicated the path which we 
have failed to follow. To give life and then inflict death would 
constitute the greatest of crimes, did not natnre. in her search 
for victims, strike with blindness and unconsciousness those 
whom she allures iuto her sii.-ires." 

Geoeres Eekiioitd, of Brussels; "For a long time the neo- 
Christianity of the gre.Yt artist who wrote ' War and Peace'has 
been suspicious and otlious to me. First be blasphemed art; 
now he blasphemes woman, maternity, child, and life itself. 
Instead of condemning carnal joy, 1 wish to see a revival of the 
Greek cult in honor of flesli and physical beauty. I repudiate 
the inisogamous and nilsogynoiis tendencies of Tolstoy, as 1 re¬ 
pudiate bis vandalism and pnritanism." 

Al|ert RkviLLC; "P.iscal said. 'Man is neither angel nor 
beast, and the man who wants to be an angel plays the part of 
a beast.' If the hope of a future life is reasonable, and 1 believe 
it Is, we may be able one day to rise above the organic condi¬ 
tions of this mysterious life. But as long at we live on earth, we 
are bound to admit the legitimacy of the acts and functions with¬ 
out which our own life and tlie life of humanity would be impos¬ 
sible. To stste that marriage Is unchristian, because Christ 
was not married. Is absurd. It is like reasoning that we could 
not go to heaven because we travel by rail and wear trousers. 
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whereas Christ did neither. Christ himself said that marriage 
was a holy and divine institution (Mark a. x-o)." 

Madame Emilia Pardo Bazan, Spain: “I admire Tolstoy as a 
literary artist, but I think that his philosophy is senseless. Ab¬ 
solute chastity can not be the ideal object of man. Possibly it 
may he best for a few individuals. The individual is free, but 
the species is subject to natural laws, which are just and good in 
themselves. If Tolstoy were not such a great artist, would we 
pay any attention to bis theories?" 

BmilkZola; "The idea of Tolstoy is not new. Marriage is 
legalized by society, but it exists in nature without laws. Christ 
did not get marrieil, because he was too busy to think about it. 
I confess that I do not understand Tolstoy. I do not see. . . . 
It is insane . . . absolute continence leads to all kinds of un- 
healthiness ... all novels end in marriage. ... I am qualified 
to know it. . . . It Is insane . , . 1“— Trantlalion matte far 
The Literakv Oiosst. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF 
PRIESTHOOD. 

'HE late Bishop of London, Dr. Creighton, with a view to 
promoting a better understanding between the various 
parties in the Established Church, instituted a series of "Round- 
Table Conferences" in Fulham Palace. All schools of doctrine 
and practise in the Anglican Church were represented by their 
leaders. At the first conference the doctrine of the Holy Euchar¬ 
ist was discussed. At the second conference, held In December. 
1901 , the subject was the doctrine and practise of confession. 
The purpose of these conferences was purely ironical and not 
decisive, and the representative of the varions parties departed, 
if not in agreement upon the questions discussed, at least with a 
more kindly feeling toward each other. 

The rejiort of the second conference has just been published. 
UjKjn the point of the doctrine and pr.nctisc of confession the con¬ 
ference seems to have been in subatautial agreement and took 
the view that the practise of private confession of sin was not a 
primitive custom of the church. U|x>n the general question of 
the forgiveness of sins they report: 

"Our Lord’s words in St. John’s gospel. ’Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, ’ etc., are not to be regartled as addressed only to the apos¬ 
tles or clergy, but as a commission to the whole church, and as 
conveying a summary' of the mcss.ige with which it is charged. 
It is, therefore, for the church as a whole to discharge the com¬ 
mission, which she dties by the ministration of God’s word and 
the sacraments and by gwlly discqdinc." 

The iiresciit Bishop «if L<indoit. I»r. A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
hailed this declaration "us evacuating tiic chnrgc of ’sacerdotal¬ 
ism’ which is held in such odium by the Protestant masses," and 
declared that "the frank agreement that private confession and 
aijsolutlon is in certain circumstances allowed Is all that the 
great majority of the parish priests of the Church of England 
who ever made use of it would maintain." 

In a review of the reiiort of the second conference, the London 
Tablet (Kom. Cath., March aq) pointsout theditlcrence between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant conception of the min¬ 
istry : 

"In Catholic tielief the root-notion of the priesthood is an asso¬ 
ciation by power-sharing with Christ. Christ is the mediator and 
high priest. He fulfils h:s eternal prlcsthojal by the exercise of 
certain powers—notably two. the powerof sacrifice and the power 
of forgiving sins. In this his priesthood, he associates bis apos¬ 
tles in the‘Do ye this for the conimcinoration.' etc., and the 
• Whose sins you shall forgive. ’ thus communicating to them the 
sacrificial and absolving powers, with authority toordain or asso¬ 
ciate others. Men thus ordained or made partners in the priest¬ 
hood of Christ, and invested with his priestly powers, are rightly, 
by virtue of this'association, called prtesls. . . . 

"The Protestant Reformation—under pica of reverting to an¬ 
tiquity-brought into tlie world a notion of the Christian minis¬ 


try which w'as diametrically opposed to, and utterly subversive 
of, that which we have descried. Just as the Catholic teaching 
bad for its root-idea a personal partnership or power-sharing with 
Christ, BO the Protestant system took for its root-idea a delegated 
ministry deriving its powers from the Christian people. It taught 
that the eternal priesthood of Christ was inoommunicahle, and 
that In a very true sense there wax no priest but him. It taught 
at the same time that all the imwens which were needed for the 
celebration of public worship, for the conveyance to mankind of 
the Gospel message, and the Iwnefitsof the Re<Iem)>tion. ‘the 
ministry of the word of God. the sacraments ' were indeed be¬ 
stowed by Christ upon his church, but—be it observed—not on 
any priestly tribe or class, but on the whole body of the Chris¬ 
tian people. But, as the Christia.’] (leople as a body, and taken 
collectively, can not ofliciate or exercise these powers, it must set 
apart and approve and ordain certain men as its deputies to min¬ 
ister in its stead. The men thus ordained are thus essentially 
ministers. No doubt they claim to be ministers and ambassa¬ 
dors of Christ, but they are so just Iwcause, and in so much as, 
they are the ministers and duly appointed delegates of the Chris* 
tian people. They bold their powers as functionaries directly 
and wholly from the Christian body of believers in whom all the 
poweis of their ministry radically reside. It is obvious that such 
a theory makes a bid fur the approval of the world, as it is the 
very negation of sacerdotalism—except, of course, in the harm¬ 
less sense in which sacerdotalism attaches to every Christian." 

Three consequences, declares Tie Tablet, logically follow 
upon the acceptance of the Protestant view of the ministry: 

"First, if it is the Christian body itself which possesses these 
powers from Christ, it (lostesses inclusively of its own right the 
power to depute the exercise of its functions to its deputies, and 
no special intervention of Christ would be required for the pur¬ 
pose. Hence ordination would be simply a constitnent act of the 
church, viz., a cliurch*act. and not necessarily a Christ-act which 
we call a sacrament. 

"Secondly, as a minister would be only a minister by receiving 
bis office of ministry from the people, there could be no question 
of priestly or indelible character, and apart from his office, or on 
retiring from it. be would relapse Into the status of an ordinary 
member of the Christian laity. 

"Thirdly, if the Christiau body be the constituent power In the 
ministry, the selection and appointment of ministers apart from 
the ordination rites would naturally devolve on the Christian 
prince as head of the Christian people Inagiven conntry, or upon 
elders where the congregation rather than the realm wonid be 
regarded a-s the unit of religious organization." 

Tie Tablet concludes that the acceptance of the Protestant 
theory of the ministry by the High-Church party is an evacuation 
not only of the word “sacerdotalism." bnt of that sacerdotalism 
itself to which it has heretofore made claim. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

t'RFSinr.xr RomEVSi.T hacconieoled to slleod the New York colobrs- 
tioe of the ceotenoisl of Pmbrlerieo home miMion effort, eod will iiieek 
>t e mese-meetinic lo be beld on behalf of thleoeuM la Caroecte Hell oo 
Heyee. 

The Rev. fir. R. Heber Newtoo, who has been rector of Alt Sools' 
Church, New York, for more than thirty yeere. has decided to accept the 
invitation of the trnatees of Leland blaoford University of Palo Alio, Cal., 
to become thespeciat preacher at that instil ol ion. 

TDK Twentieth Century Thank-Olferinx movement of the Methodist 

promises to resntt. eceordimr to the New York OrnttMt, 'even more eoc. 
eeetfally than Its roost saoKulna supporters hoped at the begiaamK." The 
plao. which cooleroplales the raisioK of $M.aao,aiss for church woik, was in* 
aoKuraled by the Hoard of Hitliopa lo ityZ* and already ti6,ano,i«ii> has been 
GOllfCIed. Of this sum |r*yoo>°°o WSS psid on chorch debts, fA.>ta.oK> 
wsscootriboted to the varioaseduaitiooal iostitotione of the church, and 
yj,tj<Mno to philaothropiat and charities. 

The announcement that the yoong women of St. Joseph'a Chorch. Ho- 

selvet husbands has provoked some mirih in the daily press. And yet, 
eommenisthe Mtisburit Observer (Rom. Cath.I. "there was oothioR oot- 
ofthe-way to that." The same paper adds: "It it belter to ask thebelpof 
Uod throoKh the ioiercetsfon of tlie taiots. than to go to parties in wlotar 
and to seaside resorts io summer in the l»pe of catchiOR beanx. Tliere it 
nothing improper aboot the boty sacrament of matrlmnoy, and every 
voong woman, with a vocation to the married slate, has a right to expect 
heavenly aid m her search for a proper helpmale " 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

CLOSE OF THE SPANISH RECENCY. 

S panish newxiuipers are filled with note and comment con¬ 
nected with the Impending accession of the young King and 
the relation of Sagasta's new ministry to the immediate future. 
On May II the'oflicial reception of the extraordinary missions 
from abroad, including one from the Unitrd States, takes place. 
From this time until the aoth the ceremonies continue. Says the 
dynastie Epoca (Madrid) ; 

“As regards royal festivals, it is possible to ehoose one of two 
alternatives—either to celebrate them with all the pomp and 
splendor appropriate to the majesty of the crown when the gen¬ 
eral prosperity justifies and even calls for public rejoicing of such 
a character, or. on the other hand, to restrict them within the 
severe and modest limits that seem appropriate when Govern¬ 
ment and people happen to bo emerging from a grave crisis and 
afflictions are not yet comforted and strength not restored. 
Neither the one nor the other alternative has been considered in 
connection with the approaching celebration. The Government 
has not come to any conclusion with regard to it and does not 
seem to have given a thought, even at this eleventh hour, to 
the subject. This is shown by the fact that while we have a 
program of the festivities there is no appropriation to pay for 
them, altho there has been presented and approved a budget for 
190 a, daring the fiscal period of which the King attains his ma¬ 
jority. Why wax no heed given to this contingency, which was 
certainly not unforeseen, during the discussion of the budget? 


that we are aiTorded some meager statistics in which are set forth 
the numbers of the friars and monks, the titles of their orders, 
the rule that governs them, the aims of the commnnity. and even 
the color of the habit worn by the members. But what benefit 
will the Government derive from this species of supervision? 
The need is to free the land from the jilaguc of friars, while the 
tiling effected is to license their communities and compile their 
statistics. This is equivalent to fighting a plague of vegetable 
lice or locusts by simply computing the number of the pests and 
the extent of territory over which they are spreatl." 

Spain will never have pence or progress or any workable con¬ 
stitution, declares the PublicutaJ (Barcelona), “as long as there 
does not exist a Government strong enough to cut with energy 
the Gordian knot of Clericalism.’' The KaiUcal (Paris) de- 
nonnees the French Goveniineiit for proceeding against a Span¬ 
ish Repnblican paper which had begun to appear in Paris after 
having been suppressed in Madrid. 

“Poor French republic, that finds itself obliged at the behest 
of a monarchical Government to prevent Spaniards from propa¬ 
gating the principles of its own glorious republicanism I 
Transialions mtutt/pr'Vwn l.irrsAav Uicssi. 

GRAVITY OF THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 

O UTSIDE of Russia the general opinion of responsible jour¬ 
nals is that the situation in the Cxar's dominions is far 
more serious than has yet been suspected. The stndents are 
making some impression on the masses and there is a revolution¬ 



ary ferment everywhere. Says the Pester 
Ltoyd (Budapest): 

"It should not be overlooked that the latest 
Russian student revolution is not one natur¬ 
ally made by the people, but one which must 
lie tenned literary in character. It has been 
prepared by Russian literature. From Gogol 
to Gorki, from Dostojewski to Tolstoy, all 
Russian writers have never done anything 
else than depict the suffering of the country, 
increase the hatred felt for the government, 
shake the foundation of authority, and repre- 


t the state as a whole and in general, the 


ixisting order in particular, as the sources of all e 


work has succeeded. The e 


Why has a request for this appropriation been deferred to the 
last moment, thus divorcing it fioni the other requests mode of 
the parliamentary body and thus challenging the Republicans 
and the Carlists to a debate in which it wili be ea.sy for them to 
give free rein to their passions against the monarchy and the 
existing Government?" 

The prospects of the ministry are poor, in the opinion of most 
of the Spanish papers, but the Herahio Je Madrid, which, in a 
sense, is a ministerial organ, stands by Sagasta. The latter is 
said to have lost the confidence of the dynasty, as may bo in¬ 
ferred from the extract qnoted above. Nevertheless, the Her- 
aldo de Madrid says: 

“The active life which the Government has begun to lead jus¬ 
tifies the belief that it will not recede from the path it has taken, 
for the way seems a sure one. It is plain tliat the good of the 
Government can not be and sbonld not be anything but the good 
of the country.” 

The Republican papers continue their propaganda in a more 
or less clandestine manner, some of them being suppressed. The 
Pais, which is published in Madrid orelsewhere according to the 
exigencies of the censorship, has this to say: 

“The Clericals have won a signal victory. They have diffi¬ 
culty in dissembling their joy. Yes, victory is on the side of 
the Clericals, of the Jesuits. After so much crying of ’ Long live 
liberty I' after so mueli stoning of monasteries and so much 
street tumult, so much free talk and discussion in the Cortes, we 
have to admit that the religious orders are legalised. It is true 
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deemed creature* of fle*Ii and blood, and the wildest criminals 
pass for heroes that a whole nation should feel need of. But 
paper heroes have never yet led a people to victory. Of course, 
the Russian people have a right to freedom, and it is the duty of 
the Government to break wiili the old system : but the Csardom 
1 * uot yet ripe for a violent wrench, aud if the present order col¬ 
lapses, the new one will bring not salvation, but chaos," 

The press in Russia can print only what the Government sanc¬ 
tions. and there is so rigorous a censorship still that nothing can 
bo gleaned from it. The VUdomotti (Moscow) violently de¬ 
nounces the "educated," while the St. Petersburg organ of the 
Government says students sent to prison will he "separated into 
amall parties and incarcerated in different towns." as it has been 
found undesirable to put them all in one prison. Some European 
papers insist that the Ciar is uot to be held responsible. This 
causes Frte Russia (London), "organ of the friends of Russian 
freedom," to say: 

“The Cxar is proclaimed a hero (or his jieace manifesto. But 
heroism involve* running some danger, at least some risk—ma¬ 
king some sacriKcc; it means also earnestness of purpose aud con¬ 
sistency in action. But wo all know that the C*ar signed hi.s 
iiiii>erial orders to coerce Finland into militarism with the same 
hand with which he signed his ])eaco manifesto, and nt the same 
time too. ... In the light of these (acts, what have wo to think 
of the earnestness of the Cxur's chamjiioiisliip of international 
peace? His Hague manifesto was only'wortlx, words, word*,' 
to use Hamlet's espression, while bis imposition of militarism 
on Finland, which was also a threat to his Baltic neighbors, was 
a deed. Besides in uttering these 'woids' the Ciar. as we see 
nowadays pretty clearly, had absolutely iioihing to lose and 
everything to gain. At so cheap a cost ns n few academic sen¬ 
tences on the horrors of war and the blessings of peace, ho has 
become a hero and be may now coerce Finland, Poland, the 
Jews, and bis own people ten times more harshly than be does, 
there will still be Liberal papers and sincere, good ]>eople who 
will declare that they'do not wish to have their feeling for the 
Czar turned intoone of horror or distrust.' ’—Translations madt 
/or Tut: LiTEKAav Diuesr. 


BRAZIL’S FIRMNESS TOWARD GERMANY. 


months, and to offer that form of resistance to the exploiters in- 
dicated by the aerial navigation experiments of Santos-Dumont. 
Since squadrons are being transformed into international bur¬ 
glar's weapons, for the violation of our country'* sovereignty, it 
is imperative to resist the robbers." 

Brazil's navy is in a jsior condition, nccording to the Caetta 
(Rio de Janeiro), and it urges the Government to attend to it* 
reorganization nt once. Tin ^urns,i (Rio de Janeiro) calls for 
a dictatorship. The Gaic/.r df Aoficias takes very little stock 
in the German rumors and attributes them to the sensationalism 
of German press opinion. This opinion, by the way, is fairly 
friendly, with the exception of the Kdlnischt Ztilunx, which 
continues to urge the Kaiser's Government to adopt stern meas¬ 
ures. The Brlsil (Paris) lins the following, translated and 
quoted by Tht South Amtrican Journal (London) ; 

"There is something amusing in the projected naval demon¬ 
stration in Brazilian waters, attributed to Germany, because the 
state of .Minas Gernes, in virtue of iU ixiwers under the contract, 
has annulled its guaranteed concession wHth the West of Miuas 
Railway Company, and also because certain German colonists, 
settled in Rio Grande, have, it seems, had the validity of their 
laud holdings disputed. This last grievance i* simply fantastic; 
there may have been cases of contested nghts, but the tribunals 
exist (or the determination of such matters of disputed titles. 
As (or the West of Minas Railway, it is in liquidation, am) it* 
niaterial is fixed to l>e xold on May l. The two syndics for the 
liquidation are the German Bank of Brazil and the Banco <la Re- 
publico. The company had placed in Germany, through the 
medium of the German Hank of Brazil, and other banks, an is¬ 
sue of bonds. Doubtless these creditors are much interested, 
but the state of Minas had only to consider, the company not 
having fulfilled the conditions of the concession contract, whether 
or not there existed just grounds for annulling it and withdrawing 
iU guarantee of iuteiest." 


CANADA AS A SOURCE OF IRRITATION. 

C ANADA is "the fly in the American ointment," according to 
a paper in The Aa/ionat Rexdew (London) by Harvey 
Maitland Wutts, in the course of which he says: 



"We Americans have underrated the Canadian abuse. Treat¬ 
ing Canada as a primitive state, as a summer playground, where 
we Ash aud hunt and seek reinvignration on wild reaches of 
coast, on isinixl retreats, or in the lakc-strcwn wilderness, we, 
with the gu<Hl-nntnrcd indifference of those who know what a 
source of profit they are to the iieigliborbood, have treated the 
sullcuness, the implacability' of Canada as a (actor negligible. 
That a Halifax news|>a|>er should see fit, at the height of the 
summer tourist season, to ]>riiit a column of carefully collected 
criminal incident* ami label it "Life in Vankceland," docs not 


G ERMANY'S alleged purpose to obtain redress from Brazil 
(or the violation of the terms of certain railway concessions 
makes the Brazilian press defiant. With reference to a proposed 
German naval demonstration in Brazilian waters, the Cilade de 
Rio (Rio Janeiro) publishes a strong article against Germany. 

It says: 


"Brazil is in a po¬ 
sition to arm herself 
in less than three 


MiSi RoostVEiTs'Mf yon doo l lei in our j<,ince Henry CVlyeeeei rejoice. »i the sinxiur by llie Amcriezo Siren, of the taut of -Wzcht am Rhela " 
pork, vre won't let >o your Oerm.n prioc-s " -KUedtreettuh (Berlin). 

—itmfluiiiimui. 

ARTISTIC AFTERMATH OF PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 
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annoy but amuMS the American who knows that the piesient and 
the future of the Maritime Provinvecdependc on American capi¬ 
tal ; nor when be visits Upper Canada is he surprised at French 
disdain in Quebec—which peedily takes the tourist gold—or loy¬ 
alist high Tory hostility in Ontario, or the mining jealousies of 
British Columbia. On the contrary, he expects it It is to him 
part of that lack of development, that narrow outlook, that eigh¬ 
teenth-century atmosphere, that makes touring in Canada so in¬ 
teresting. Still the American recognizes the unfairness of it all. 
and can not but help noting in the Canadian attitude, whatever 
be its historical, racial, aud political excuse, a factor that must be 
taken into consideration if auy real aud basic understanding 
with imperial Britain be secured, for he sees that whenever the 
imperial Briton comes strongly under the Influence of the provin¬ 
cial spirit his tone takes on a peculiarly petty shade of bitter¬ 
ness. This may seem an extreme American view, but look at 
Kipling’s Qnobec quatrain! 

Pram thr arajr scarp 1 view with scornful «res 

hcooMa broils of tiasdom most unfree. 

Thai ooctcao bird nmsl ba'” 

On the other hand, a grievance against the United States with 
reference to Canada is voiced by Tht Saturday Rtvirat (Lon¬ 
don), which charges that Canadian news, or rather news reach¬ 
ing Canada from the outside world, is wilfully distorted in pass¬ 
ing through American bauds: 

"The rancher, whose fondness for the English turf is still 
strong in bis new home, is disgusted to find that the result of 
every little Selling Plate won by an American jockey is cabled 
over at length, while he has to wait two or throe weeks to hear 
the judge's verdict on some big event in which be is strongly 
interested. His wife is a little surprised to learn that the only 
conspicuous figures at drawiiig.rooins, and at ail prominent so¬ 
cial events, are invariably the wives and daughters of American 
millionaires." 

Canadian papers are not pleased at manifestations of regard 
for the United States by Goldwin Smith. Kvents (Ottawa) 
says: 

" Dr Goldwin Smith has from the outset of his Canadian career 
apparently been detenu hied to influence the course of public sen¬ 
timent in this country to foment discontent aud dissatisfaction 
with British institutions, and a desire among Canadians to attach 
themselves politically to the United States. He has steadily 
striven to make Canadians discontented with their lot, with their 
institutions, and with their portion as a part of the British em¬ 
pire. In decrying British institutions and British power and 
expressing the hope that the British shall be driven off this con¬ 
tinent of America, Mr. Goldwin Smith li.-is been able by the 
money power, which he is so fond of denouncing in others, to 
purchase a printing-press with which to carry on a political 
propaganda, and there are found papers in this country to aid 
him by reproducing his writings under the plea that these wri¬ 
tings are couched in pure, mellifluous English. A weed by any 
other name would smell as rank. Disloyal sentiments are not 
any more acceptable to the Canadian people because they are 
clothed in smooth diction." 

However, there are optimists who think all American differ¬ 
ences with Canada can be settled. TAe St. Janus's Gastflt 
(London) saying: 

“Canada is naturally less disjmsed to compromise such a dis¬ 
pute as that involved in the Alaskan frontier than ihe imperial 
Government would be if it were not pressed by colonial opinion. 
But tlio this and some other questions, such as the Atlantic fish¬ 
eries, may present difficulties, it is gie-ttly to be boi>cd that the 
present moment, when our relations with America are on a favor¬ 
able footing, will not bo allowed to [«ass without a general set¬ 
tling up." 


Thk Two Spanish QI’ESiions-T he leconstllatsd Susasta mioUtry 
has aot ‘down to work and mnal face two aenons problems, accordlnx lo 
the Paris Ttmft. "There Is Hrttof nit Ihe financiat siltfalion. which re¬ 
mains embarrassing . . . Then there Is the legal posiiloa of the relixious 
orders The delay granted them to comply with the law haa expired, He- 
t ween the antl-clerlcai pattions which bare attained each a height in cer¬ 
tain quartera, and the clerical paealons which bava alwaye been so atrong 
in the soul of the Spanish people, the Uovernmenl roust steer a middle 


ENGLAND AND PEACE. 


P EACE Is a word that is much used in the English press jnst 
now. But there is uo meution of compromise. The Brit* 
ons will not yield an inch. That "pro-Boer " Radical paper, Tht 
Daily Kews (London) thus speaks: 

"The one clear fact that emerges from the situation is that 
there is a .serious niovenieiit on foot among the Boers in favor of 
peace We have grown so inured to disappointments, so ocens- 
tumed to seeing the prospects of peace vanish like a mirage in 
the desert, that there is no danger of a too sanguine view being 
taken of the present position. But there are factors at work now 
which have not Iieen in ojieration before. There is, on the one 
side, the factor of exhaustion, or something approximating to 
exhaustion, and, on the other, the factor, we may liope, of ex¬ 
perience aud warning. It is true that the Boers have still plenty 
of resistance in them, (dciity of the ability to give and take 
bard knocks: but two and a half years of incessant tigliting has 
inevitably reduced their supplies of many of the essentials of 
mere existence to the vanishing point, and. with winter ap* 



SOUTH AFKICAN NSACk SCHUCS. - 


NotwIthMsadlng nil effarix. It Menu 
word '* Pence *' from the pbonograpb. 


impoenible to extraot the desired 
—KUdttradatKk (Berlin). 


proaebing, the clothing and commissariat questions must loom 
large in their vision. Their natural desire for peace mnst there¬ 
fore be stimulated by the teifoM which another winter in tbe 
field involves.” 

There is a special reason, says this authority, for welcoming 
peace jnst now: 

"The coronation is approaching. It should bo a time of na¬ 
tional rejoicing ; but the spirit of Joy can not coexist with tbe 
spirit of war. If peace be not concluded now, tbe coronation 
will be robbed of all tbo qualities that should accompany such an 
event. If, on tbe other band, we come to term's, the occasion 
will be invested with an enthusiasm and an 6clat that will make 
it memorable for all lime." 

The only assurance of pence is the summary disposal of the 
Boer forces in the'field, says Tht St. Janus's GaztUt (London) : 

"If the Boers in Enro[>o are realty beginning to recognize that 
tbe game is up, while Lord Kitchener is preparing to handle 
roughiy the only leader in the field who still commands any con¬ 
siderable organized force, there may be some hope after all that, 
however irreconcilable Steyn may still be, n great change for the 
better may come over the situation before tbo coronation of King 
Edward." 

Tbe fighters among the Boers are simply wearing out, says 
Tht Standard (London); 

"That most of the Boers, even the ‘ stalwarts' and the landless 
‘bywoners,* are heartily tired of the fatigues and miseries of the 
campaign, we can easily believe. It must be mortifying for them 
to observe that the sensible majority of their kin.smen are quietly 
making the best of the new regime. A few days ago a block of 
land just outside Kroonstad was offered for sale, and buyers from 
all parts of the country camo in to.bid for it While a few des¬ 
perate men are enduring hunger, cold, and danger out on the 
veldt, many of the burghers are l&yitig the foundations of a re¬ 
vived prosperity uuder British institutions. It remains for the 
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liKlitinK Boerii' to embrace their last chance of getting back to 
civil existence, or conilemiitng themselves peniianently to the 
life of outcasts itn<l Uivv-breukers. Tlicro would be little uncer¬ 
tainty about the clioice, were it not for the extraordinary (lociliiy 
with which many of the more ignorant Boers obey the mandate 
of their leaders." 

The points in discussion as to peace can be conjectured with 
sufficient certainty, says The Westminster dasette (Londonl : 

"They are amnesty for colonial rebels, the banishutciit procla¬ 
mation as regards leaders, advances by the British Government 
for the restocking of Boer farms, and the date and form of the 
ultimate self-governing constitution. Our readers know our own 
views on all these points. They are that amnesty, subject to a 
period of disfranchisement, shoiild be given for all acts nut out¬ 
side the usages of war, that the banisliinent proclainatiun should 
l>e withdrawn, and that the must generous linaiicinl aid should 
be given to Boer farmers concurrently with the full coni])ensa- 
tiuD to which Iho loyalists are entitled for the damage ihiit they 
havo suffered in the war," 


PROSPECTS OF THE GERMAN CLERICAL 
PARTY. 

"HE most ]K>werful group,numerically,inthoGerman Reichs¬ 
tag is the Center, or Kumnu Catholic, pnrty. to which tho 
VoiisseifuHf; (Berlin) alludes as “the Pope’s bodyguard." This 
party is just now absorbing German attention, ffrst, Iwcaiise of 
the death of its leader, Ernst Lieber. and secondly beciiuse cer¬ 
tain differences arc alleged to be acute between its democratic 
and- its aristocratic wdngs. The Kvinisehe Velksseitung. organ 
of the popular element in the party, is just now warning the 
German Governmeut against inconsistency and double dealing 
with reference to the 
tariff bill. On this 
topic the Roman 
catholic TMbtet 
(Londonj notes: 

"The Center 
party in tho German 
Reichstag occupies 
a unique parlia. 
nieiitary position. 
Disciplined and or¬ 
ganized by its late 
leader. Herr Windt- 
borst. into perfect 
unanimity of action, 
it forms a solid 
phalanx, whose 
weight ciist on one 
side or the other can. 
on eriticnl occasions, 
decide the fate of 
ministerial meas¬ 
ures, It is dilfcren- 
tiated from all the otbor groups in the assembly by the csimpact 
unity into which it is welded by religious conviction, and by the 
earnestness and vigor with which it maintains the interests of 
its faith. Thus it has wrested the removal of Catholic dUahil- 
ities from the lni]>eri.-il Government, and made itself a force to he 
reckoned with in the heart of she great Protestant Power of 
Central Eursipe.” 

Herr Windtborst, above relerrcd to. was succecedesl us leader 
of the Center by the recently deceased Dr. Leibcr, If wo turn, 
now. hack to Gerinan opinion, we tind the Vossisene Zeitung 
(Berlin), organ of the middle classes, critical: 

•‘Windtliorst was not reidaowl hy Lielier. It will now be 
hard to replace Lieber, Thepmccediiigsin the tariff commission 
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afford evidctice that the party finds itself in a difficult position. 
The interests of tho North and of tho South, the interests of 
tho peasant and of the workingman, grow apart. It is beyond 
doubt that permanent political parties can nut bo based upon 
deiuiminational iiiitagunisms. A government that understands 
what is fur tlio good of tho fatherland and is determined to 
nttaiu it will find means to do so. This consideration tvould 
console us if we were a.ssured that we had a government that 
met these conditions.'' 

The Kbinisclie Volksseitung. tho Roman Catholic organ to 
which wc have already referred, said of the late Dr, Lieber that 
"he always stood in the front rank of the Center party, a consci- 
cmiotis, self-sacrificing son of the Catholic Cluircb. who loses in 
him one of her alilesi champions in Germany." To which the 
democratic Her finer WilkszeitnngToX'on^-. 

"Just so. Dr. Lieber. too, saw in tho Center party, as his as¬ 
sociate, Count Ballestrem, s.iid in the Mentz Catholic congress, 
the Po]ie's IxKlyguard. Not the interests of his German father¬ 
land were lir.st with liiiii, but those of the foreign head of the in¬ 
ternational Catholic Church. 'I'o servo them and their ends, to 
render the Gorman Government subservient to them, he voted 
millions in tho Reichstag for military purposes, to the injury of 
the Gerniau peojile. Wc should be guiltyof insincerity were wc 
silent as to this beside the bier of this gifted parliamoutarian." 

On the other hand, the Jieriiner Xeuesten XiickricA/en gives 
Lieber credit for n high order of patriotism. And of the imme¬ 
diate futuroof the Ceutcrparty, tho anti-Roman Catholic frank- 
fur ter Zeitung says; 

"It is difficult to determine whether tho situation of the tariff 
bill would have been improved, from the point of view of the 
Government, had Dr. Lieber been able to supjiort it with unim¬ 
paired health from the beginning. Windthorst himself did not 
always succeed in uniting the lioterogcncons elements of the 
Center party in matters of economic jiolicy, and since the death 
of this iinequaled party leader economic questions havo grow’ii 
greatly in ini|>urtancc. The conflict of interests between tbe 
agricultural Catholic voters aud tho industrial Catholic voters 
perceptibly intonsifics." 

A dctnclicd view of the situation is afforded in tbe following 
comment from the Journal ties Debats (Paris) : 

" Tbo attitude of the Catholics consisted at first in not accept¬ 
ing tile eini>ire of the llolienzollcrns in its new form and in sys¬ 
tematic opiiositioi) to Bismarck. Were these tbo tactics that 
brought the Kulturkampf down upon them, or did they refuse to 
accept the new order of things because Bismarck, affecting to 
consider them a foreign element, treated them as enemies? This 
question as tutlie re.«iMiusibility for tlio commencement of hostili¬ 
ties lias been endlessly discussed. At any rate, there was open 
war between tile Catholics and tho national parties, or those so 
styling themselves. Tho victory of tho latter was formulated in 
the .May laws. Thereafter the Catliolic party, more hostile 
than ever, thwarted the Chancellor's policy on every occasion, 
especially ill the mutter of increasing tbe armaments." 

It has been alleged, pnicceds our authority, that the Roniao 
Catholic Center, in supporting tho Govomment, in voting mili¬ 
tary crediu refused by tho Left, was "not actuated by |>atrioiic 
motives and that it had in view only the denominational advan¬ 
tages granted it in return for its g<KKl-will. But that is one of 
those problems in isditical psychology upon which it is difficult 
to pass with sufficient absulutcncss." As to what will happoo 
next tho Paris pa|>cr says: 

" Notwithstanding its appareut unity, the Center party is af¬ 
fected by certain internal dissensions. Together with those who 
regret tlie departure from the old-time tactics, there are those 
who wish to im]inrt a more democratic aspect to the party, a 
thing that would mako more difficult an understanding with tbe 
Government. It will be seen, thus, that Licber's successor 
must lack neither diplomacy nor firmness to maintain the cohe¬ 
sion and the systematic spirit which have given tho party its 
strength."— Translations made for "Cwt Litekarv Digest. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 

The Tonraamcnt. 

By CUNTON SCOLLARO. 

What time the falchion nf the aun 
Clove ihrnngh the morning raiala. 

The trnmpela blared right merrily. 

The two gay knighta armed eap-a-ple. 

The very flower of chivalry, 

Roda nut Into the llata. 

And one waa all bedlght with white 
Prom gleaming helm to greavea; 

The nther'a ahleld ahnwed golden aheen. 

With bora nf emerald ahnt between. 

The while hia armor gllalered green 
Aa the unfolding leavea. 

They aplintered conchdd lance on lance 
Amid applauaive criea, 

EDUCATIONAL NOTICE ' 

A proirnnent buaiiiaa aiaa of Rowob will be wry glad I 
<n bau iruw any awMtloua rader of Tne Liieaaav 
Dicasr a ho deurw to atuiiy Maclamlcal, Eleculcal, 
Steam or T.itlU EonoeeHng and hu aol the mpoiteoinr 
to allcmi ediooi. The ecntleeua, wlioae name b wilhbcM 
at hia rcoueat, haa at hia dtipoul a lew Klwlanhipa la a | 
well knowa aducadoiial iMiilutkm for honac tiudy.Uie only ' 
eepanae betag the actual coal ol Inalrueiuia papen and ■ 
^oatage. Wnie to W. L. B., Hot iry. Bofloa, Maat., 
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o(. Tbe fiTnreJ (Uiinr miiit have eix ihovund 
franca, at leaat. So the poor fellow wu in dcapair 
and talked about drown I n( luntMlf. Mendta hlm- 
aal( wai prett)' hard up In IIiuh dH)ra. He adviied 
the disconaolute lover Co appeal lo Victor Hufo 
for aaalalance. The rounir primer naturally ol>> 
Jected that Hugo had beggara enough on bia baoda 
aod would not be likely to do anything (or a total 
atranger. But MeniMt Inalaled and the printer 
complied. 

On Mcodta'a neat vidt, two week* later, Ihe 
young man met him at the atation aod ahowed 
him three Ihouaand fraoca in baok ootea which 
Hugohad aent him with the** word*: 

“1 am not rich }uM now. I*1ea*e excuae me. 
Here are three thonaaod franca.* 

The printer Mid that he would marry hli Clem- 
•otloe next month. Altho her father had de- 

be learned of Victor Hugo'* part lo the affair. 

bo they were married. How loog or how hap. 
plly tbev lived together Mr. Mende* neglect* to 
atate.—TyuarAtfarn M<itfr/er Tile LirrHaiiv Ot- 

Hr. Tmaadala, tha Korea aod tha Ifnla.- 
At the beginning of Mr. Triteadale'* admioiatra- 
tration ax prcaldent of Ihe Lackawanna Kallrond. 
bamadeatoor of (oapectlon and while at Kcrao- 
ton viiited the eompaoy'x faarna. According to 
the S'ew York rcairr, he found there a fine horae 
eomfortaUy blanketed and further on a ablvering 
male He met the atable attendaot aod thix coo- 


- Whoa* horae I* that r* 

*Mr -'a.’aaid the atable buy. naming a local 

official of the company. 

•Whoa* mule I* thlal" 

'The company'*, air.* 

*\Vbo*e blaoket ia oo that horae>* 

'The company'*.* 

'Yon taka the blanket off that horae aod put It 
The local official “reaigned " aoon afterward. 


> '^mOre Or less pungent. 

Mo Sympathy There.—*I nm goiog to marry 
your daughter, air,* aald the poaltlve young mao 
to tha father. 

pathy,* replied the father, *1 have trouble* of my 
own.*—iOhioi State/emrnat. 

Couldn’t Lira Wlthonl II.-CaIIIU.: *K*. 
ligion ta a great thing, Denoia—a foioc thing 1 * 
CaXEY.- ‘To be xore nt ia: Oi get into more 
foight* about religion than anoythtng ilae!*— 
Pm». _ 
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A Bond 

U lhcmo«t peifeci form of inTrsimcni 
known. Ii combines in the hiishesi 
degree, all of the eletnenu cMenlial 
lo the atnolute safety of both prinetpti 
and interest. 

Investors 

lo whom safety is the first considera¬ 
tion wiil find among car bond otfer- 
ings this month several issues to net 
them five per cent. These bonds are 
suitable for banks, trust funds, estates 
and pavate investors, and hre pur¬ 
chased ootright by us before offering 
them lo our clients. Itenominations 
I500 and f 1,000. 



DEVnr. TKEMBLe * CO., Baikers, 
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CHESS. 

(All commuoicutlons for this Ileparimeat shootd 
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• By A. F. Ma< KKsair. 
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“The Madman 
of the North” 

Are you familiar with the times, wars, 
and ambitions of Charles XII. of Swe¬ 
den ? He was a picturesque, almost 
heroic character, and he filled Eastern 
Europe with the turmoil, which furnishes 
the setting of 

Monsie\ir 
Martin 


The Woicesier Spy »ay» it ii “A romance 
of the great Swediah war. Historic peraonagea 
figure in it, and we are given a vivid and dra- 
malic picture of society during the rdgn of 
Charles XII. The heroine is a charming cre¬ 
ation. The store ia fuli of life, and can be 
fuilv commended.” 

WvuoND Caurv ia the author. 

The price is net Si.zo (postage 15c.) 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons ”ork 
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Cheaper than Beef 


o thuae reporte,:. A. W. f , t< 
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Kind Words. 


•Yoor lonrney proapedua ia very liberal, an 
aura to draw from the compoainc talent u( I: 
Europe aod America."—J. C. J. W. 

'The Problem-Tourney ought to be well 
celved and much Inlereat arouned,'—A. W. C. 

•The bigb-clana repuUlloa. of your column m 
iodnea a hearty rraponao from cempoaers, both 
great aad small."—H. W'. B. 

"Iltkeyonr Cbeaa-oolunin very much,-there la 
no better one for proUlematiata."-P. ti. 

"Best wlahea and many thanks for the pleoaure 
your department of Tlir. lilOEST allerda me"—P. 
S. F. 

Thu IntexcoUeglate Match. 

Ths fourth anaual cable mulch between the 
American College Cbeaa-League—Columbia. Har¬ 
vard, Yale, and Princeton—and the Cheaa-clube of 
Oxford and Cambridge waa played on April 
and >y, and reinitcd ia a wla tor the America 
by thencoreofeUtOiK. 

From Monte Carle Tourney. 

Bkiujascy Pkize. 

The following gams was awarded the priie 
PB franca for the meal brilliant game of the 
Tourney. The poaltion alter Wlilie'i ryth move la 
very ioteraiting, and Ibis where Haaon began thr 
brllllaney that won the game and the prire. 
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Low Grade Ore the Most Profitable 


RECENT CHANCES IN METHODS IN THE BLACK HII.I_S MAKE MINING A MANUFACTURING PROPOSITION. 
BY M. E. MdNTOSH, WESTERN CORRESPONDENT ' WALL STREET JOURNAL." 
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Whitman Saddles 

KNOWN TMR WORLD OVER. 

, ! the eole manu* 
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I Whitman Saddleaand Specialties. 
I We Import and manufacture 
r everything for the saddle horse, 
from '• saddle '-■' 
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Reason Talks 
0 Habit 

*A 

Knock 
Down 
Argumentj 

is the finaV 
piece of logic 
used by Na-^ 
tiire. Many people lean on the "don’t- 
hurt-me” theory about coffee until 
the beautiful machinery of the body 
collapses. 

Postum Food Coffee 

is the way out of trouble. If you 
have dyspepsia, heart troubles or any 
disease of the digestive organs or 
nerves, stop coffee and use Postum for 
lo days. The change works wonders. 


Perfect Physical Development 

Taught by Mail—In Vour Own Home 




1200 Scotch 

Flannel Waists 

At $2.50 

Formerly $4.50 to $6.00 each. 

These washable, light weight, Flannel 
Waists are especially suitable tor cool summer 
evenings, seashore and mountain wear. 

Made in our own workrooms and finished 
throughout in the best possible manner. 

.■\!l tlie leading colors are represented in 
plain and fancy woven stripes and plaids, in a 
full range ot sizes from 31 to 42 inches. 

We al«> offer at about half price a large assort¬ 
ment of Wa-thalile Dress Fabrics, including I timiiies, 
I’rtntetl Organdies. Fancy l.inen and Colion Skirtings 
and SuiiitiKS, Fancy While Coltoms Zephyrs, Swlsses, 
Urenadincs and lanen Katisles. 

J/ai/ orjits Ain't frtmfl atUiilioH. 

James AkCutclieon & Co., 

“The Linen Store,” 14 W. ajd St., New York. 
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The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 

OF AMERICA 

$1,200,000 

of the $6,650,000 toUl CapiUl 5tock of 
MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 00. of Aaerica 
Is hereby offered at G5, par value 100 

Tha abovt Is tb* oaly rublic >•••• that will be Made, and aharnn win 
*bc ardar a|>gl^tlMt tra iw^rad, bnt tha right la raaerved 

“ TKE ^iait?\5 ITeSERV^B^i'tO VoVANcV’Vfib-'p WITIIOUT 

NOTICB. 

Maymanfiarata be mada; tIO ear tharc te aacanipany amllcatloa, 
ta be returned If aharaa are nat alMtad. S9S par ahare on allot arent, 
wban cartificatea wlU ba laaaicd by tha MOMTON TKU5T COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

R MARCONI. Invealoenlihe Marconi SyeleiB 

JOHN W. ORIGOS, Ki.Alu,raey.r.eeeral ol Ibe U -R. 

•SAMUyt. I.VSUl.L, fterMenI of the (.'hicata fjEann Co. 

CoMMANIlfK J. I>. J. KELLr.V.ComiaanderU. S. Nary. 

IU;(.F.NR M. I.KWIR, .4 l.aton ft tenia. Unyert. 

II. II. XlcCl.tJRF...ililieS. S. MrClaraCa 
lOllN 1. McCOOK.olAleianderftOteaa.Unyera. 

WVl.tVS ROI^SITKR Bt.TTS. 

KRKKK H. BETTS. Ilrtu, Brtla. RhefRerdft Belts.lewyera. 

E. KOl.I.INS .MOR.SE, K Rallin. Moriaft Bre , Banben. 

C VRCR RIVEN RKUCWlCK.Tiaaaareroftha Hall .signal Ca. 

IXIVAI. 1.. .SMITH. 

-SPENCER TRASK, af Spencer Traak ft Co., Baakeaa. 

Thlncampany hta baan arganlaad tacaatral tha Marcaal Svatam al 
wlrelcaa telagraphy and all Invatitlaaa aad palanta ralatlng tnarata In 
tha Ifalted Statea af America aad Cnba and Parta Rka. tha Nawallaa 
lalanda. tha Philippina lalaada. Alaska, the AlcuUaa lalaadt tad all ahipa 
uadar tha AaMrlcan flag. 

E. ROLLINS MORSE & BRa, Bankers 

6 Wall Street, NEW YORK 43 SUte Street. BOSTON 

The Present Status of the Marconi System 

It it the do«ii«Mit and only ^actlcat nmmm, aot oaly UeauM ol Itt NMrii«a but 
becaate oi it* patanted nfhia Ua poaitMm. 

It la alrtady caublbhed u|i«na tmctlcaJ and eonmierda] lootia( throuebovt 

Altor trrm and unMctMlly t««H by Dowtrful tatoreala mtendinf to evado and 
dafaal lucUiMAnd lo iiod meana to do wiihtMii liauaa.lt haa been aoccpied by tbc*n. 

it Ka* bean adopted by the Hddsh Admiralty and la betnf ranUDy ioitalled 

apon all the veoMla of the Hritiab Navr 

i t hac been adopted and ia bdsK biatatted by the Italian Govenmcnl and Nary, 

It Ka* b«m adopted by Uoy^ ior exdutive use in all lia atatlone acarter^ 
thnnighout all tbc navigable vratera and ouasta oi the entire world, lltia la nndcr 
a eoniract for it* eiclnn^-c ui« for a period of al Icaat i«>eirteea year». It ia therefore 
impoauble for any other alleged eyaUai to become wmUarly etUUi«h«l. 

Arraagenicau have be«a made for tb* inauUatlnn of the Maroonl ayttem upon 
nearly all A the urana^tUntie paaaenm Hnea, including the KortbOermaa Liuyd, 
and a cooaidcriblc number oi ibese aUpa have been already eqoippcd. 

The Marcnol •yvlem ha* bees catabHalied and bin euceesafui operadon al more 
Uun fticiy land atadona, and Ihb oomber la being rai^dly incraMed. 

More than R,oce weed* have beeo tmoanitlcd from one »hip dtuiog a period oi 
alewhouri'dttratlQCi. * ^ 

Receipt* frt>m meaaafca have beeo taken on n dngit voyage durlog idmut t«fO 
daya* operabBg lime amounting to fyoo* 

AWrW niilch have noi In any ctac beeo inUroepeed or Inter- 

icred with are reguUFly ermennttad Niwten tha Marconi Suktiooc. 

Marconi meaaaaf ea can be trancmitted at a apeed of u word* per mlnotc. 

^ertral mcmaeea can be tnnamitted al the aamc time from one Marconi atailon 
to afkocher eapreUny aclected lor ibrnr renipt. 

The coat of tbe nlanl for the tranamlaalon of Marconi Mcmagea ta Inftnlicainial 

In eompariaon with the coat o< plant of any other method oi conmuudcatlon. 

UverUnd communkatioa can be maintained al all timeawrilfa a tnoving bnae, 

Midi aa a nkotor car^a raUvmy traiOgor other object, TUa ia very important la 
anbury operaiUma. 

It U leaaibU to eaiablUh lines of comnmnlcaiion by Ibe Maieool aystem im. 
poaaiMc or onprobtable by cable by renaon oi coaatwbc oondldiwa, deatnicthre 
element* in the waters, none oi wUch considerations affect tranaomieii by tbe 
Marooai cyvtcm. 

The Marconi System is Endorsed by the World’s Greatest Scientists 

Sicoor MArcofiTi work fui been cnctoried by the leading KteotiMs of the worldi LORD KELVIN, GRAHAM RHIL PROFESSOR 
FLEMING, C P. STEINMETZ, of the General Electric Oh, PROF. PUPIN, EDISON, EUHU THOMPSON, 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engincen 

The rapid progress which has recently been made in the devel¬ 
opment of wireless telegraphy by Mr. Marconi is weD known and the 
demonstrated jirolitt in its operation now afford the basis of a 
sulntantial coramcrcial enterprise. ' The Corporation formed In 
England to acquire and operate the aald right* U carrying 
on a successful business and the it shares are now seltlng 
at about £3 on the market. 

The American Company has acquired ail the rights for the use 
of the entire system for the United iitates and all Its dependencies 
and waters. 

This Company has also purchased all rights to the inventions 
of I'rof. I’upin, of Colombia Univerwiy, covering the tuning of elec¬ 
tric cirenits and receiving Insirumenu as applied to wirei^s teleg¬ 
raphy. The purchase of these inventions, in addition to the inven¬ 
tions of iMaiconi, makes the position of the Company practically 
impregnable, giving ii control M the general proposition of Wireless 
Telegraphy as well as of the fundamental system of tuning instru¬ 
ments. NKITIIER OF THESE ARTS CAN BE SUCCF.SS- 
FIT.LV PRACTISED WITHOUT INFRINGING THIS 
COMPANY S RIGHTS. 

Basing the estimates of the immediate earning* of the American 
Company upon the experience of the English Company, it is consid- • 
ered conservative to assume that profits equal reasonable 
dividends will be earned from tiM beginning, and practically 
within immediate realization as soon a* the necessary equipment 
can be provided, and that the natural growth only in tne introduc¬ 
tion and use of the system will rapidly Increase the profits. 
These earnings come from communitfaliona between ships at sea 
and between ships and shores, and the English Company has 
arrangements with a numlier of transatlantic liners, both English 
and foreign. 

The English Company finds in practice that a profit of about 
£jS per voyage is realized by these vessels, and which would be 
equal to about S jjooo per shtp per annum. This profit ts realized 
liy the ships now using the old equipment, capable of communicat¬ 
ing within only about t >0 miles of the shore, thus limiting the use 
of the equipment to a small part of the voyage only. It is ob- 

vious that these earnings will be very much increased after the in- 
■tallaiion of thunew cquipinent. capable of communicating with the 
shore at all times during the vopge, and >5,000 per ship per annum 

U considered a coRservative esumate of the increased tamings. 

A.ssuming only 50 out of the numerous Transatlantic Passenger 
Vessels operating between American and European port* to be 
equipped with tbe Marconi tystem would at thi* rate show a reve¬ 
nue of about >500^00 per annum, and assuming that one-half of 
this would belong to the American Company, would show earnings 
suflkient in itself to pay a reaionafaJe dividend, to say nothing of 
revenue from smaller craft. 

The use of the tystem by persons aboard ship and ashore is 
rapidly growing, and there is no doubt that this use trill coniinnt 
to increase with great rapidity, and so as to cover dally news reporu 
upon all passenger vessels, stock-exchange quotations and ordeia, 
and private and business communications, both to and ftom ship 
and ^ort. When it it fully realiRd by the public and the bnsinea* 
world that these communications can be reliably made, the use of 
the system will very quickly become established, and a slight increase 
in the volume of this business alone will afford good dividends. 

A substantial revenue should abo he realized from freighting 
vessels, both transatlantic and alori| tbe Coast, and from alt such 
an annual rental can be obtained. The number of such vesseb b 
very great, and the revenue from thb source should be an impor¬ 
tant iiem. 

The receipts from transatlantic'messages should amount to a 
very large sum. The speed capacity of transmission has proved to 
be about zz words per minute. The average speed of the ordinary 
cable instruments is about zo words per minute. With the improved 
Marconi instruments a working average of zo words b considered 
conservative. 

Killmatlng Ih* Nculplu from aaly oa* ot a aerie, of two sacSi 
Marconi BtatloM. Mr. StareonI point, ont that, working nt bait 
their rapacltv In speed traasmlsalon and operating oae-halt tho 
time and at halt the pmenS eable rate, per word, the reeelpU 
would amonnt to over a million dollar, per anniun. NaturaltY 
there will be eeviral such aeriee otatatlona. 
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The Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare 

VX7E HAVE now in press a new edition of Shakespeare, 
in forty dainty volumes. It is ap(iropriale1y called 
The Booklovers’ Edition. The volumes are light and 
easy to handle. There is a play complete in each volume, 
whh Notes, Glossaries, Critical Comments and Prefaces. 

This is not a cheaply>printed, trashy edition. The printing 
has been done from new plales (large, clear type) on 
superior white paper. The edition is beautifully illustrated 
and bound in English cloth and half leather. The Book- 
lovers’ Edition is the same as our widely advertised Inta- 
national Edition, except it is in forty instead of thirteen 
volumes. It contains the same text, Notes and helps to the 
reader as the Intematiorul Edition. 

A limited number of sels have been reserved for intro¬ 
ductory distribution. On these sets we expect to make 
very little profit, but we hope through them to make the 
edition known. At the introductory prices this edition in 
forty volumes is probably the best offer ever made on ■ 
fiist-dass copyrighted publication. 

Complete in Forty Volumes 

The sets are in forty volumes. Shakespeare’s Works—everything he wrote—^are given 
complete, including the SonneU and Poems. This edition reproduces the Cambridge texi, 
which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To this text have been added 
Prefaces ; Critical Comments taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars ; 
Olossarlea following each play and defining every diflicull word; Explanatory and 
Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. There are over 400 llluatra- 
tlona, many of them being rare wood-cuts of Shakespeare’s time. Each volume contains a 
fronlispiece panted in six to twelve colors. Included with 
the set is a complete Life of Shakcapeare, giving the 
facts actually known about him, by Dr. Israel Collancz, with 
estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen, and Thomas Spencer Baynes. 

The volumes are 7^ x inches in size, and are bound 
bi handsome cloth or half-leather binding. 

In addition to the plays we send free with each set a 
complete Index of Shakeapeare’a Worka, by means of 
which the reader can find any desired passage. No G>m- 
mentary can be bought for less than $0.00, and this volume 
is worth more to the reader than a ComnrKntary. We will 
also give ■ plan for the atudy of each play, with 
Study Questions. No other full and systematic Plan of 
Study for all the plays can be bought for less than $4.00. 

An Unusual Bargain 

upon receipt of the coupon, signed by you, 
send you for examination a complete set of 1 
volumes. If you are pleased with it send 
$1.00 within five daya and $2.00 
month thereafter for ten nsontlis, if cloth 
is ordered. If you desire the half-leather 
A binding there will be two more monthly y Society 
y payments. These special low prices J 
y are about one-third the regular prices, 

- ' and this off« may be withdn ^ sailT;; 

at any time. After exammation of the books tf you are nol satis rpeaie. in cioih. tf«. ' 

fied with them you may return Ihe set to us at our expense. .i^'anS K’ wr 

Those who appreciate good books should not let this op- > 
portunity pass. It places within your reach a complete in 5 ity,, 

Shakespearean library at lesa cost than a 
series of popular novels. 

The University Society ld.s-i 

78 rifth Avenue. New York 

Baadert o( Tax tmaasT Diosar are asked to 





0;/^ Dollars Worth 
of Music Free 

inhere is a pi.ino in your home, we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, 
two vocal and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections are copy¬ 
righted and cannot be bought in 
any music store tor less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four por¬ 
traits of great composers and four 
large reproductions of famous paint¬ 
ings of musical subjects. 



Why We Make this Offer 

We make this offer to reliable 
men and women to enable us to 
send information regarding our 
Library of the World's Elest llusic, 
which is absolutely the best collec¬ 
tion of vocal and instrumental music 
ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more 
biographies of composers than any 
other. It is for general home use 
and enj^ment, as well as for stu¬ 
dents. The brief letter given below, 
from the Associate Editor of Tbe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, shows what 
representative people think of this 
collection of music. 



/ have ulJom seen anythinf so fini or so 
writ vorth having in one’s homr. I linger 
over the volumes rttib peculiar ptrasure, and 
have no hesitation in saying that you have 
made a eollection of great value, both in Ihe 
musical selections and in the biograptieal 
and art features, tebieh/nve Ihe vrork unigue 
interest.— IAakoaubt E. Sancstci. 

Send four nanw And eddrcM, and len emta In ituapa 
la pay for poataxe and nniiplni. Mentiroo Thx Lit- 
aaaav Uioxt nhenimuns. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 

78 Flftk AvaaiM. lx«w York 


wriUnt V> •drartlMis. 
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TEKM5 OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICB.^'Per year, In advance, Sveo; (oar ro<>ntbs,on trial, ti.eoi liogte 
copIca, toceata. Foreign poatage, (i.joper year. 

RECEIPT and credit o( payment la ahuwn la abonl two weeka by Ibe date 
oa tbe addreoa label, which Includea the month named. 

POST-OFFICE AODRBSS,-lnttructlont concerning renewal, diacoatlau- 
ance, or change o( addreaa ahould be aent twe weeka prior to the date 
they are to go into effecl. Tbe exact poat-onice addreaa to which we 
are directing paper at time o( writing "eal alaaya be given. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.-Mnny peraona aubacribe (or (rienda. intending 
that the paper ahall atop at the end o( the year. I( Inatrucllont are 
given to thia effect, they will receive attention at tbe proper time. 


VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subacribera dealilng to receive TilK LtTt’KAKr DinC-STat their vacation 
addreaaea will oblige na and aave themaclvea annoyance by complying very 
carelnlly with tbe xuggeation made (n the third paragraph above concern¬ 
ing “ poai-office addreaa." Send notice at leant two weeka In advance, aut- 
ing the dale when the change la to go Into effect. Similar notice ahould be 
given when anbacriberx are retnming In Ibeir permanent addreavea. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

GENERAL SMITH AND HIS ORDERS. 

*• 1 F General Smith’s cars are not red-hot these dnys.” remarks 

■I the Boston franscript, "there is notbinj; in the old say¬ 
ing." Nearly every paper in the country contains more or loss 
extended remarks, with the general for a text, and most of them 
condemn him roundly. .All this comment is the result of a brief 
despatch from Manila, saying that in the court-martial of Gen¬ 
eral Smith on tbe charge of conduct prejudicial to good order and 
discipline, "Col. Charles A. Woodruff, counsel for the defense, 
aaid he desired to simplify the proceedings, fie was willing to 
admit that General Smith gave instructions to Major Waller to 
kill and burn and make Samar a howling wilderness; that he 
wanted evcrylwdy killed who was ca]>able of bearing arms, and 
that be did specify all boys over ten years of age, as the Samar 
boys of that age were equally as dangerous as their elders." 

Journals of every political stripe and geographical location 
seem to unite ill condemning the author of these orders. Tbe 
New York Tribune (Rep.) remarks: "Herod was more mercifnl. 
He killed only the children, leaving tbe parents to live. Under 
General Smith's order the parents were to be killed. leaving 
the children to die." Tbe New York Evening Post (Ind.) bos 
learned that General Smith is commonly known in tbe army as 
** Hell-Roaring Jake," and it now regularly refers to him by that 
title ; the New York American and Journal (I>em.) calls him a 
“bloody-minded and red-hande<I slaughterer," and tbe Philadel¬ 
phia Frets (Rep.) says; "It is almost incredible that an Amer¬ 
ican officer of any rank could have issued an order so shameful, 
inhuman, and barbarous, and it calls for instant rebuke, repudi¬ 
ation. and condemnation. We say this before bearing or con¬ 
sidering his defense, for no defense can excuse such an order of 
ruthless and indiscriminate destruction." "Tbiscase will blacken 
tbo record of the American army and tbe history of the American 


people for all eternity.” declares the Springlield Republican 
(Ind.) : and the Chicago Evening Pott (lad.) regards it as 
"shocking be)’ond expression." "The civilized people of the 
United States can contemplate such proceedings only with feel¬ 
ings of horror," thinks the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), and 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.) believes that the General's 
"instant dismissal from the service be has disgraced by the 
Government he has disolieyed will be an inadequate atonement 
for the dishonor be has brought upon the American name." The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.) observes: "If wc arc to 
benevolently assimilate tbe Filipinos by such methods, we should 
frankly so state, and drop our canting hyjxicrisy about having 
to wage war on these people for their own betterment" 

It is said tb.-it General Smith bases bis detense on General 
Order too, issued to tbe army during the Civil War, but that 
fact does not carry' much weight with the Southern press. “Ho 
might also add a few precedents from Nero's code," remarks the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.). published iu a city on the route of 
General Sherman's devastating march to the sea, and where be 
made his famous remark as to what war is. General Smith's 
friends and critics Ixitli quote from General Order too in support 
of their ctmtentions. Here are a few paragnipbs from it bearing 
on the present case; 

"Men who take up arms against one another in public war do 
not cease oil this account to be moral beings responsible to one 
another and to God. 

"The law of war can no more wholly dispense with retaliation 
than can the law of nations of which it is a branch. Yet civilized 
nations acknowledge retaliation as the sternest feature of war. A 
reckless enemy often leaves to bis opponent no other means of 
securing himself against the repetition of barbarous outrage. 

“Retaliation will, therefore, never be resorted to as a measure 
of mere revenge, but only as a means of protective retribution, 
and, moreover, cautiously and unavoidably; that is to say, re¬ 
taliation shall only be resorted to after careful inquiry into tbe 
real occurrence and the character of the misdeeds that may de¬ 
mand retribution. 

“Unjust or inconsiderate retaliation removes the belligerents 
farther and farther from the mitigating rules of regular war. and 
by rapid steps leads them nearer to tbo internecine wars of sav¬ 
ages. 

“The more vigorously wars are pursued the better it is for 
humanity. Shnqt wars are brief." 

A defense, not sitecifically of General Smith's orders, but of the 
general conduct of the soldiers, appears in the New York Sun 
(Rep.), and the St Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). Says the 
former paper; 

"Well, suppose that the native barbarities have, in some cases, 
moved our soldiers to transgress tbe line of gentleness desirable 
for ordinary warfare? We are conlident that, in view of the 
provocation received and the peculiar nature of the task to be 
performed, tbe transgressions have been extremely slight. And 
at the worst, they have been few. But nothing of what h.TS been 
reported, admitting it all to be true, has any practical bearing 
upon the question of American supremacy in tbe Philippines, its 
present and its future." 

TMe Globe-Democrat says: 

"American soldiers in tbe Philippines have performed a great 
work under trying circumstances with devoid patriotism and 
courage. No intelligent man acquainted with their past and 
present history believes that they have been other than generous 
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RESULTS OF THE PHILIPPINE “ATROCITIES” AT WASHINGTON. 


and consi<lerate. as far as possiblo. toward tlio cnein}’. Mncc steani>launclies liiul not been Insjiected, and bad been allowed to 

organized Filipino arinies were driven from the field the greatest deteriuraie fmm lack of care and attention. The (irsl thing to 

danger Ims been from pretended ninigo olTirials. In .Suninr a be done was lor me to see the tnK>ps and learn nil niwut tlie lo- 

native installed by our own military nnthoi iiies n» mayor Ik-- cniiliesof the stations; and in company with Lieutenant Conger. 

Irayctl his trust and caused the nuissacre of over forty men of the A.1».C. lo tieneral Riighes, and my own aide. Lieutenant 

Ninth Infantry. .Maddened with this success, the niitive bolo- bliields, the posts were visited and olticers instructed in the work 


iwarmed everywhere in the Island and 
there were several other massacres of our 
troot>H. It is said that the oRieers sent to 
command in Samar under these circnni- 
stance.s, and others in islands similarly dis. 
turbed, are to be court-martialed. What 
were they sent there for? Was it to try 
mural suasion on the infuriated bolomcn 
who were massacriug our soldiers daily and 
eonfident of exterminating them all? (low 
much of thi.s new policy of court.inarlial is 
due to the venom of copperheads and the 
tittle-tattle of shirks? Itisstrango, indeed, 
if American soldiers are to bo called to tho 
field to fight savages without hurting them." 

An article from General Smith's own pen, 
doscribing conditious in Samar and his at¬ 
titude toward them, appeared in Iho Manila 
CriHi on Keburary i. He says in part. 

"The inhabitants were masters of the sit¬ 
uation, and the little control by the volun¬ 
teers and later few stations of the army on 
the const amonnied to nothing, as they had 
bceu treated by both officers and men with 
such kindness as would be proper to civil¬ 
ized niorul (leople. Instead of placating 
these savages. It only gave them the idea of 
weakness and nonsense on the part of the 
agents of the United States. I found tho 
troops scattered over an immense territory, 
and with only the coast towns garrison^ 
and hy barely sutficieiit nitnilierNuf soldiers 
to protect themselves from the raids of tho 
moutitain hordes. Little or nothing had 
iieen d<ine owing ton feeling of security and 
coiitideuce which litid been engendered 
by officers who loved the ' Little Urown 
Brother' and imagined the natives were 
angels nnd only iieetled wings to make them 
perfect. Guard duty was almost entnely 
neglected; the soldiers mixed freely with 
the inhabitants; officers preached all kinds 
of gxxKl words to them, and, no matter 
r barracks the soldiers \ 



before them. 

" It <lid not take long before it was quite 
patent to any observer that only the 'tire- 
•und-sword ‘ |inliey ctnild succecl in bring 
ing these jreuple to understaud that they 
must come under tho absolute and complete 
control of tho United States, The inhabi¬ 
tants nro all our enemies, aud those who 
live near our garrisons do so only to give 
assistance to the armed ones in the niunn. 
tains. And it seems almost ini|Missible t» 
linpress this fact upon our ortierrs and 
soldiers who have the love for the ‘ Little 
Brown Brothers ' engrafted in their natures. 
None of tho natives have any love for the 
Americans, but lather secret hate in their 
souls for anything |>ertaining to the United 
States, save footl. They obey tho wishes, 
orders, and requirements of Lukhau 
through fear, a feeling which we must in. 
stil into them by making ‘ War Kell.' The 
word 'amigo' is used hy them only lo de¬ 
ceive the officers and soldiers—the 'white 
flag' an emblem of treachery. It is a lair 
rule to go hy that the first stories of the 
Samarite are lies, nod the truth only t« lie 
obtained when it is to his interest to gain 
the confidonco of an officer or soldier in 
order to betray this confidence at the first 
opportunity," 


A Polish View of American 
“ Barbarity.” —In the opinion of the 
/gotla (Chicago), the newspapers are rais. 
ing 1<K> much hue and cry over llie tortures 
of the Filipinos by a few Amerieau officers. 
It says; 


"Every war has its ugly sides, ami in 
every army there are a certain number of 
soulless tyrants who abuse their authority 
iiMio.-oi.N )Acon II. sHiTit. tmwer. History shows that this dis¬ 

graceful element is least numerous in the 
0 obliged to go for American army. Let us only imagine what would be done in 

meals, no guns were carried, and a general do-as-you-please was the Philippines if Russians. Germans, or even Spaniards were 

the order of the day. The only pack-train on the island of Samar carrying on war there. The guilty will be judged and pun- 

bad been neglected and was worthless for this reason. The islied, while the good which the United States has alre.tdy 
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done in the islands and whicb it will yet do, will live for 
ages. The United States introduced in those islands equality of 
men before the law, liberty of conscience, of speech, and of the 
press, and gave the islands a lil>eral, local autonomy, and in 
order that the Filipinos might develop and progress, the United 
States immediately opened numerous schools and sent a whole 
army of male and female teachers there. In view of these bene¬ 
factions. the abusesof a few brutal officers, however horrihie and 
sad. vanish completely, and there is no necessity of weeping 
tears over the lot of the whole Philippine nation, which is expe¬ 
riencing no injostice.”— Translatian made far Tin Litckaxv 


NAVAL OFFICERS JAILED IN VENICE. 

T he Kingof Italy’s prompt pardon of the three navai officers 
and one marine of the United States navy, who were ar¬ 
rested on April 35, in Venice, charged with disorderly conduct, 
recalls to many American papers the difficnlty that Italy has ex¬ 
perienced in getting satisfaction for the lynchings of Italians in 
this country. It seems that the navai officers and marines had 
misconducted themselves on days previous to the twenty-fifth, 
but on that night the officers visited several of the caf^s, upset¬ 
ting chairs and tables and interfering with civilians. The police 
interfered, but the sailors resisted and showed fight. When ar¬ 
rested, they gave fictitious names and addresses. 

The King's generosity, says the Kew York Tribune, “will 
produce a grateful impression in this country, especially In con¬ 
sideration of the fact that Italians have more than once felt that 
they had some cause of complaint against us." The Philadel¬ 
phia Retard myt: 

“The convicted men have paid the penalty demanded by the 
law of Italy which they set at defiance; they have undergone 
degrading imprisonment, and the punishment has not been less¬ 
ened in disgracefulness in consequence of the abbreviation of the 
period of incarceration tbrongh royal favor and ont of considera¬ 
tion for the American Government. Bnt in so conducting them¬ 
selves as to come within reach of the penal statutes of a foreign 
conntry whose hospitality they were enjoying, the officers in 
question have also committed an offense against the United 
States; and this has not yet been atoned." 

The comparatively heavy sentences (three and four months) 
imposed npon the men caused many American papers to believe 
that the lynching of eleven Italians by a New Orleans mob in 
1891, and the lynching of five more at Tallulah. La., in 1899. 
had cansed some prejndice against the United States, and that 
this incident was seised upon by the Italian Government as an 
opportnnity for retaliation. The Tribuna (Rome), as reported 
by cable, says that the condemnation of the officers was perfectly 
legal and correct, and adds: “We hope the painful incident will 
not disturb our good relations with the United States." The 


Ciarnate iTItalia (Rome) takes the affair ligiitly and says that 
it was duo to too many good glasses of wine. The Philadelphia 
Telegraph thinks that “the authorities at Rome, however, are 
loo enlightened, aud too desirous to maintain friendly relations 
with the United States, to permit their attitude in the present 
case to be influenced by the memory of these past grievances." 
The New Orleans Pitayune says; 

"The offense does not appear to have been of an aggravated 
nature, and in this city would have been punished in a recorder's 
court by a sentence not greater than a fine of ten or twenty dol¬ 
lars. In Italy, however, where there is a very bitter feeling 
against the American people, on account of the lynching by them 
of a lot of brigands, assassins, aud smugglers de|>orte<l to this 
country, the opportunity of retaliation on officers of the United 
States Government was doubtless eagerly seised ujion and util¬ 
ised to get even with the hated Americans. 

“The universal experience of citizens of the United States in 
continental Europe is that tliey are the subjects of a widespread 
prejudice, and in all probability would not be tolerated if they 
did not spend so much money there. This feeling grexv very 
acute with the Spanish war, and altho it may have subsided to 
some extent in several countries, is still strong in Italy, where 
resentment for the lynchings has been repeatedly nianifesteri by 
the mistreatment of Americans, aud by demands on the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington. Perha|>s the Americans will finally learn 
a lesson of some value as to how they are hated abroad." 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

T he new law to keep oleomargarine from masquerading as 
butter is arousing some comment. It is in the form of a 
revenue measure, and aims at the result just mentioned by tax¬ 
ing the”oleo" forty times as much when colored to resemble 
butter as when it retains its natural cximplexion. In the one 
cate, the tax is ten cents a pound; in the other, a quarter of a 
cent a pound. Adulterated butter is also taxed ten cents a 
pound, and “process," or "renovated" butter, a quarter of 
a cent a pound. The American Grocer (New York) thinks the 
“will do law great injury to the butter industry." but does not 
explain how it will do this. The Retail Grocers' Advocate (New 
York) makes this interesting comment 1 

“The law as finally passed does not require retailers to pay a 
license tux as has been tlie case heretofoie, nor does the bill as 
it stands hamper the retailer in any way whatever. 

“All the restrictions are placed on the manufacturers. Those 
familiar with the bill say that a retailer may bny the oleo direct 
from manufacturers, tear off the revenue stamps, and sell the 
goods as butter without any fear of punishment." 

The labor papers have had little to say almut this measure 
while it was before Congress, One of them came to the dc- 
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iansK o{ “olco" as "the poor nan's butter," but another stig- 
inatizcd it as "soap grease," and there the dispute ended. The 
Philadelphia l.ttigtr tliiuks that the discriminating tax is merely 
intended to ’‘prevent the great frauds that have been perpetrated 
upon the public by manufacturers who ]>rrKluce oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter and retailers who sell it as butter," and it 
adds that" those who scelc to profit by deceit may protest against 
the law, but the public will not." 

The Chicago Evening Poit comes to thu defense of oleomar¬ 
garine as follows: 

“There is no objection to oleomargarine as an article of diet. 
The original line of attack upon it had to be abandoned, on'ing 
to the universal testimony of chemists in its favor. No one now 
pretends to believe oleoiiiargariue to lie unwholesome or impure. 
It was simply too formidable a competitor, and the bill isade- 
lilierate attempt to destroy an important and growing industry. 

" Hundreds of labor associations and other boilies have pro¬ 
tested against this unconstitutional abuse of the taxing power, 
tins immoral piece of class legislation; but the fariners are sup- 
{xised to demand it. and Congress lind not the courage and the 
manliness to resist this improper demand. There is no more 
sense or fairness in prohibiting the coloring of olcomargartno 
than there would ‘oc in prohibiting the coloiiiig of butter. 

‘“I'licro arc sonio intimations that the tcn.t>ersceiit. tat on yel¬ 
low oleomargarine may nut prove prohibitive after alL but we 
know from the fruilk testimony of the dairy representatives that 
they will not rest until tlie rival industry is olditeratcd. If a 
teii-ceut. tax will not do the work. Congress will he iiiijHirtuaed 
aud coercerl into doubling the new ta.v. 

“Tile bill has gone to the President. It is unfortunate that it 
conies to him in the guise of a revenue measure. lie is aware of 
its leal piirpore nnd character, ond a veto would l>o a signal 
inaniiestatiun of independence and devotion to duty. Nouue, 
however, expects a veto." 

The dairy and farm papers rejoice in the passage of tite nicas- 
UTc. TAe Eural .Xevf Yorker (New York) says that the law 
"ought to steady the dairy business, and give the cow a fair 
ehance ivitli the oleo factory," and The .AnterU nn . IgrA nllurisl 
(New Yora) calls the law “truly a triumph forcommon honesty." 
The oleo business, ndds the latter journal, Is "iniquitous from 
its inception, because it could thrive only througli deceiving 
millions of innocent consumers." 


MR. CLEVELAND AS A SERENE DUCK- 
HUNTER. 

E x-president Cleveland has made a eiassification 

of duck-hunters, and gives the result to the public through 
the coluransof the Pliiladeli>hia Saturday Evening Pott. There 
are three classes, he fiuds, the roarket>*booters, the dead-shots, 
and the “Serene Duck-Hunters." The market-shooters be re¬ 
gards with disapproval. He says: “Thekilling they do aiiiouuts 
to bald assassination—to murder for the snke of money. All 
fair-mindetl men must agree that duck-hunters of this sort should 
be segregated from all others and placed in a section by them¬ 
selves." The dead-shots, too, are placed in a separate class, 
because "there can be but little doubt that this contingent give 
unintentional support to whatever popular belief there may be, 
originating in the market-shooters’ operations, that duck-shoot¬ 
ing is a relentlessly bloody affair.” The "serene " hunters, how¬ 
ever. are Uot so "sordid and sanguinary " as the two classes just 
described. Mr. Cleveland says of this third class; 

"These innocent ones comprise an undoubted majority of all 
duck-hunters; and their common tastes and enjoyments, as well 
as their identical conceptions of duty and obligation, have drawn 
them together in delightful fraternity. By their moderate de¬ 
struction »>f duck life they so modify the killing done by those 
belonging to the classes alreiul y described that the aggregate, 
when distributed among the entire body of duck-hunters, is re¬ 
lieved from the appearance of bloodthirsty carnage ; and they in 
every way exert a wholesome influence in the direction of secur¬ 
ing a place for diick-hiiatiiig among recreations which are ra¬ 
tional. exhilarating, and only moderately bloody." 

The New York Evi-ning Journal, which has long regarded 
Mr. Cleveland with much the same feeling that Mr. Cleveland 
regards the duck, finds in this article iin opportunity to let fly a 
shot at the ex.PresideiU. Whether or not The Journal is serene 
in its liuiitiiig may he judged from the following paragraphs: 

"Mr. Cleveland in cold type expresses approval of the 'moder¬ 
ate' murdeiers, who kill just a few ducks, leaving plenty fur 
others to butcher, and his idea of pleasure is'O.'CLV MODER¬ 
ATELY BLOODY.’ 

"Can you possibly believe that the quotation wliieh we shall 
now give yon is aclimlly written by a self-respeciiiig man past 
middle age? It really seems hard to believe it, yet here follows 
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verbatim Grover Cleveland's account of the mettiuds and sensa¬ 
tions that accompany the wilful, unnecessary destruction of « 
beautiful, harmless bird; 

“'Our nunter's gun is coolly and gracefully raised, and simul¬ 
taneously with Its <1iscliarge the duck falls helplessly into the 
water. This is a situation that calls for no word to be sjioken. 
Merely a solf-satisiied and an almost indifferent expression of 
c.iniitenance should indicate that ouly the expected has hap. 
|>ened. niid that duck-killing is to be the order of the day.' 

“The cx-Presidenl of the United States gives a clear insight 
into the beauties of murdering for fun and some of its results 
when he describes the' appropriate exclamations ' which express 
the feelings of the hunter when he lius misseil his shot. We now 
quote Mr. Cleveland verbatim on one ’exclamation ’: 

"'One which is quite clear and emphatic is to the effect that 
the fleeing duck is "lead-ballasted''; another easily understood 
is that it lias “got a dose," and still another of no uncertain 
meaning, that it is “full of shot.'" 

“In other words, in the opinion of this’serene duck-hunter,’ 
who formerly inhabited the White House, no feeling of regret 
Or sorrow is caused hy the knowledge that a )>oor creature w hich 
never did you any linnii is flying away wounded to die slowly In 
the reeds, while you are at home sleeping the heavy sleep that 
follows the heavy dinner of 'the serene duck-hunter.’ 

“It is not pleasant to speak harshly to a stout, middle-aged 
man who probably approves of himself. But we must tell Mr, 
ClevcIantI on behalf of all decent men and women that bis article 
on duck-bunting would better become an ignorant savage than 
one who has posed as an example to his fellow citizeus and as¬ 
pires to instruct the young men of a university." 


PRESIDENT-ELECT PALMA IN CUBA. 

S ENIOR PALMA'S tour through Cuba has not stirred up much 
comment in this country, and the reported selection of Her- 
liert G. Squiers, who was in Peking during the siege of that city, 
ns first minister to Cuba, is not receiving much notice. The 
Chicago AVti'J, however, remarks; "The minister to Cuba is to 
get $10,000. and be will cam every cent of it explaining to the 
people of the island how our tariff laws are operated for the Cu¬ 
bans' sole benefit," The President-elect has declared his opinion 
that the pensions for the soldiers of the revolution should be 
made secondary to aid to the Cuban farmers; and he has shown 
much favor and attention to the Spaniards during his tour. 
Great good-will has greeted him in the towns along the route, 
even in the strongholds of his political rival, Maso, who met and 
wclcoiiied him on the historic ground of Yaia. 

“The reception given him by the people, and their promises to 
be good, are a good start," says La Lucha (Havanai. "tho, con¬ 
sidering the occasion. much weight can not be attached thereto." 
Kl ,\uevo Pais remarks that there are few signs of real enthusi¬ 
asm over the coming change in regime, and explains the cold¬ 
ness ns follows -. 

“Those wlio really sought Independence consider themselves 
deceived and betrayed, and the so-called republic for them is 
nothing but a sham. Also there arc those who never wanted the 
republic at all. and these two sections are sufficiently large to 
account for a lack of cnthusia.sni when the economic condition of 
tlic country is taken into account, the present strsiiteiied finan¬ 
cial conditions of the petipic making it hurd to work up much 

A hopeful view of the island's future, however, is taken by El 
yts'/sai/ar Comereiat (Havana), which says in substance; 

There is nothing to warrant any apprehension regarding the 
fate of work and capital with the advent of the Cuban republic. 
Passions Inherent to civil strife have disappeared in all noble 
breasts, 'fhosc who. urged by maliciousness or covetousness, 
nou' attempt to revive them will be punished and despised in the 
name of tlie same Cuban nationality, which can not but see seri¬ 
ous evils in the lack of unity among its inliabitants, evils that 
many bring tho woful downfall that wc most dread. 

Seflor Estrada Palma can not but be aware of the danger. 


m 

and tile men he calls to con.stilute the Government will surely 
bear in mind the long [leriod of uncertainties and misfortunes 
that bns elapsed, tho great need to prevent any spark tli.at may 
produce a conflagration, all excitements that may bring on the 
catostroplie. 'I'he 
country must Iw at 
pcace.enpital must 
uot be distrustful, 
and activity must 
prev.nl ill all tlie 
country. 

The iskand of 
Culia ha.s ample 
wealth, and its iii. 
habitants possess 
enough vigor to 
cope with all the 
obstacles that may 
arise, n ii d that 
triumph will be 
theirs \vhich is 
much the more 
brilliant wlien it is 
most diflieult. Let 
them have equal 
confidence in the 
fact that order will 
not be dislurbeil. 
that justice will 
rule supreme, that 
passions will Iw quelled by a vigorous hand ; let them remem¬ 
ber that the republic of Cuba is to lie eiiiineiitly eonserva. 
live in what represents work, repose, nii<l justice, nud that tlierc 
will be nothing to hinder the vigorous iind flourishing revival 
needed by Cuban prrKluclion to g.'iin its merited market. 

With confidence and security assured by a strong public oi>in- 
ion, the republic will surely live long and prosperously, hut with¬ 
out them it will nut, and this should be the burden of our present 
thoughts. 


CUBAN SUGAR AND THE TRUST. 

M ost of the |Ni|>ers rely upon tho statement of Mr. Henry 
O. Ilavemcycr, president of the American Sugar Refining 
Company (the "sugar trust"), to the effect that his com]>aiiy 
bas bought only 93,000 tons of raw .sugar in Cuba this ye.ar lout 
of a total crop of almut 600,000 long toiist, and tlial, of tliis 
amount purchased, only tons are now in Cuba and would 

receive any lienefit from the proposed reduction in tariff. It was 
Mr. linvemeycr, it will bo recalled, who made the frank ;iatc- 
ment before the industrial commission in Washington in June. 
1S99, that “the mother of all trusts is the customs t.sriff hill," and 
added; “It is the Government, through its tariff laws, which 
plunders tlic jieople, and tlie trusts, etc, are merely tlie m.iehin- 
ery for doing it." "The higli eliaracter of Mr. linvemeyer's tes¬ 
timony on previous occasions." says the New York Commerdal 
Advfrtisfr{]<Q\i.), "will not permit of any yellow press doubts 
about the value of his evidence before the siib-commission yes- 

It was tlic contention of Jlr. Teller, of Colorado, and of other 
Senators from States in which the beet-sugar iiuciesis arc 
stning, that the trust owns the Cuban sugar, and tiiat tlie pro¬ 
posed reciprocity measure would eonsequeiilly lielp. not tlie Cu¬ 
ban planters, but Mr, Ilavemcycr niid his associates. So a Sen¬ 
ate sub-corn mitt ec was appointed to look into tlie matter, nud has 
elicited Mr. Havcnicyer's testimony. "On Mr. HavciiiLver's 
showing, the Senate ought to pass the reciprocity bill without 
further detaj'," says tlie Baltimore Sun ilnd.), and the New 
York Times (Ind.) regards''the lotest and nio>t sinister liiinibug 
of the beet-sngar men" ns exploded. Mr. Teller, as tlie Wa.sb- 
ington correspondent of the New York Tribunr (Rep.) relates, 
“attempted to get from Mr. Havcnicycr an admission that the 
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sugar trust had bixiglit uii manyuf the most valuable plantations 
in Cuba, but tlic witness tesiifleil flatly that his company did not 
own ait acre o( Cuban sugar UiikIs. iiltliu he himself owned inter¬ 
ests in several estates, nil of wliich, however, he at^juireil before 
Cuba wns freed from Spam.” 

It is ridiculous to su|>]K>sa that >lr. ilaveineyer would give 
testimony unfavorable to his ovvu interests, however, thinks the 
New York /Vfir (Re]i.). which opiroses reciprocity for Cuba. It 
says : "This sort of investigatKin would be on a par with an in¬ 
vestigation of the beef trust, with its officers as the solo wit¬ 
nesses, to determine whether or not there was such a thing as a 
beef trust, and. if there were, whether it was not a pliilaiUhropic 
and charitable in¬ 
stitution. It would 
be like prosecuting 
a man for theft and 
putting him on the 
stand to give the 
only evidence for 
the state, or like 
trying one for 
murder and mak¬ 
ing his testimony 
the sole reliance of 
the prosecution I" 
The same paper 
makes the follow¬ 
ing comment on 
Mr. llavemoyer's 
testimony 

"Mr. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, the 
president of the 
sugar trust, can 
not see what his 
interests in Cuban 
sugar plantations have to do with the investigation of the Senate 
committee to show who it is that will be beneflted by a redaction 
in the Cuban sugar duties. He lias, however, made 'some pur- 
trhnscs ' there, and tho he does not consider it legitimate to com¬ 
pel him to reply to questions pertaining to those holdings, bo 
admits that be docs own sugar lands and sugar-mills in Cuba. 
He owns, for example, 40 per cent, of the Trinidad Company, 
winch prtiduces more than 17.000.000 pounds a year. He hat 
an interest in a plantation at Santa Cruz which yields another 
20.000.000 pounds a year. Other of his holdings arc in the sugar 
(actwy at Chappawa. In these and others he is associated in 
the ownership with other officers and members of the sugar 
trust. There are still other holdings which it is impossible for a 
man of such extensive investment and speculation in Cuban 
sugar property as Mr. Havemeyer is to recall. Mr. Havemeyer 
classes himself in the rank of Cuban poverty, for he ‘hap¬ 
pens to bo ill that category himself.* but he Is nut so poverty- 
stricken that he can lecall all <if liis Cuban interests and pos¬ 
sessions. 

•• But Hr. Havemeyer can recall and docs admit enough of the 
evaleiices of his poverty |>u.ssessiuns iu Cuba to show this; that 
in eugineering the Cuban land reiliiction the president of the 
sugar trust bus ‘played both ends against the middle.' For 
when the present sugar duties are remitted either the owners of 
tlie sugar trust pay 110 more fur their raw sugar than they uow 
I>4iy, and the ditfcrcnce of save<l duties goes into their |aickets, 
or the sugar trust owners of Cuban plantations and mills get 
more iby as much as the saved dullest for their r.-iw sugar, and 
that same diiTerence goes into their same pockets. In cither 
event It IS the )Miver;y-strickcii .Mr. Havemeyer and his poverty- 
stricken associates in the sugar trust who arc Wiiefited by the 
reduction of duties. And it is the American sugar-cane planter 
in I-otiisiana and the American sugar-beet farmer in the West 
who are injured. " 

The trust holdings of Cuban sug-ar were estimateil by (•eneral 
\Vuod a month ago at even a smaller figure than Mr. Havemeyer 



gives. As tho Washington corrospoudent of the Philadclpliia 
Ltdgtr (Ind. Rep.) says: 

"So far ns the ownership of sugar now held in Cuba is con¬ 
cerned. recent official reports from (jeneral Wood, based u|i«n 
special inquiry, show in whose imsse.ssiou the sugar is. As lute 
as April 7 <lesi>atchcs from General Wooil were received at the 
War Department, which show that the output of sugar for tho 
year to March 2$ was. in round numliors, 600.000 long tons. Of 
this the actual quantity in the hands of planters was 231.000 
tons; sold and delivered toisland flmis, 2ob.u<x>toiis: pleriged as 
security for loans in the island, but not sold. 237.000 tons; held at 
the option of the American Sugar Refining Company. 3.300 tons; 
held at option of other American purchasers, 2.300 tous. Gen¬ 
eral Wood states in his reiwrt to the War Department that all the 
above sugar except that at the 0]<tioii of the American Reflning 
Company and other American purchasers is in the hands of Cu¬ 
ban planters and Cuban and Spanish commission houses doing 
business in Cnl>a, and is not at the option of any one. General 
Wood says: ‘ Where held as security for loans advanced to plan¬ 
ters the planters will get the advantage of any rise in price, un¬ 
der conditions of deposit, as is the custom in the island.* These 
figures and facts show that there is no truth in the allegations so 
frequently made that the sugar crop of Cuba is substantially 
held by the American Sugar Kefliiing Company.“ 


PASSAGE OP THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW. 

A t no time during the progress of the Chinese exclusion meas¬ 
ure through Congress has there been enough opposition to 
it to make it an “issue." The House (lassed a pretty drastic 
measure, the Senate substituted a very mild one for it, and then 
both agreed to lay aside their measures and reenact the ]>resent 
law for an indefinite period, extending its provisions to cover our 
new colonial possessions. A few papers have opposed exclu¬ 
sion. but seemingly with no expectation of stemming the owr- 
whelming sentiment in favor of it. Thus the SL Paul DUpaUb 
says; 

“The idea of protecting the rude labor of this country by ex¬ 
cluding the Chinese is absurd on its face. It is furthermore dis¬ 
honest, for the rude labor of all other countries is admitted with¬ 
out stiut. Docs not tho greatest competition in the rude labor 
market come from Ireland, from Italy, from Poland, from Swe¬ 
den, from Servia, from Hungary? Where is there a iHditician 
who would dare open his caiiacious mouth in opposition to the 
free egress of these lalxirers? Why should tho labor market not 
bo protected against all competition? Ah. there's tho mb. The 
European immigrant usually possesses a vote, and the Congress¬ 
man who lose the support of the nationality whose rude laborers 
he undertook to turn away from American shores. But the 
Chinaman can not vote, and he will not be allowed to become a 
voter under any circumstance. ...... 

"This opposition to Chinese immigration is mere political 
bosh. It is nothing more than a whip in the hands of the sup- 
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poieil labor interests to keep tbo brainless politician in lino. As 
a matter of fact the United Sutes wants all the rude lalior that 
come* within it* boundaries. The South must have better lulior. 
The neKTo is not industrious or reliable in the muss, lie is 
mure independent on less capitnl than the Chinaman. The lat¬ 
ter is industrious, frut'iil. adapted to the Southern climate. 
Moreover, the Chiniiman mit'lit stimulate the negro by aflording 
labor competition. Ilia presence would be the best thing for the 
negro and the salvation of the ugricultnral regions of that entire 
section. Neither is the North overstocked with fnriii hands. 
Rude cheap lalior is needed all over the country, and the de¬ 
spised John might solve, if he also makes, some labor problems." 

But the Washington .S/.r» sjivs; 

"Whatever the beginnings of the protest against Chinese 
cheap labor may have been, tile fact is past all dispute now that 
the jieopleof the United States, without distinction of creed or 
party, and led by men of the highest character and renown, are 
hrmly in favor of keeping the Chinese as a race out of the United 
States. This feeling has strengthened materially in the jiast 
ten years, and that it will grow still stronger as the years go on 
is certain. Protection to American labor means more than the 
arrangement of the tariff schedules respecting articles of foreign 
manufacture. Chinese cheap lalair in the United States would 
injure the wage scale.* past the power of all tariff schedule* to 

"And wbat we owe to the people of the United States wo owe 
as well in tliis matter to the people of the recently acquired ter¬ 
ritory of the United States. In the Philippines in particular we 
have to reckon with a popular objection to the Chinese quite as 
strong as that wo find here at home. The Chinese arc as cor¬ 
dially bated by the Filipinos as are the Spanish friars. To open 
the gates at Manila therefore tt-ould be as serious a mistake as 
to ojien them at San Francisco. There are disturbing factor* 
enough in the archipelago without admitting within its borders 
a horde of people whose presence would work only injury to us 
and to themselves." 


THE RETURN OF THE “RUSTLER.” 

T he present widespread discussion of the cause of the sud¬ 
den rise in tbo price of beef has opened the eyes of the 
American public to the fact that swift and mighty changes are 
occurring in the industrial character of our great NVestem plains. 
The great cattle company will soon be an extinct institution, and 
the prosaic hired man of the present will give phsce to the pictur¬ 
esque cowboy whom we have thought had passed or was passing 
away forever. 

At least this is the opinion of the Boston Iltralii. In its issue 
of April ay. it speaks as follows of the "changed conditions 
shortly to occur on the Westcru cattle ranges": 

“The ‘changed conditions* mentioned will occur when the 
order recently issued by the Department of the Interior requiring 
the leveling of fences raised on government lands goes into 
effect. This will occur during the latter partof June or the early 
portion of July. 

"These fences have been placed about vast stretches of range 
land still owned by the Government, by large cattle-growers, who 
thus retain to themselves, without charge, an exclusive control 
of the ranges enclosed. The fencing of government lands is for¬ 
bidden by federal statute, and heavy penalties are imposed for 
violations of the law. 

"Violations have, however, grown so common that it has be¬ 
come almost a custom to fence government lands. The federal 
Butborities have closed their eyes to the situation until such a 
feeling has been engendered among the small cattle-growers that 
blood lia.s frequently been shed, thousands of head of cattle have 
I>een slaughtered, and the courts have been btirdene*! tvith prose¬ 
cutions under the federal laws. 

"These latter have been successful during the past few 
months, and so many heavy fines have been imposed against 
violators of the law that the large cattle interests began a cru¬ 
sade to secure legislation which would permit them to continue 
the fences. Appeal* were made by them to President Roose¬ 
velt and to Congress for enabling legislation. The small cattle¬ 


men. however, proved the stronger, and the result has been that 
the IX'partnieiit of the Interior has recently issued an order re¬ 
quiring the removal of all obstructing fences. 

"The effect of this order will be the restoration of pristine con¬ 
ditions on the M'estem ranges. The true cowboy, he of the fa¬ 
miliar novel, lias long been absent from the ranges, and only a 
henl of *cow-pniicliers, ’ as they are now styled, bas occupied 
their position, ’fhese 'cow-puncher* * duties are about the .same 
as those of the' hired man ’ on Eastern farms, except that, in¬ 
stead of following the plow, the cow-punchers follow the herds. 

"The real cowlmy found hi* operations curtailed a number of 
years ago when largo cattle interests began fencing government 
land, thus doing away with tbo employment of hundred*, and 
possibly thousands, of cowboys. The cowlioys departed from 
the ranges, settling into other lines of employment. 

"The first effect of the department's order will be to cause 
their return to the prairie* of the West and to their former pur¬ 
suits. It will be but a few months before the swaggering brag¬ 
gadocio of the real cowboy will again lie witnes.seil, and camp 
life with all its pleasures and brawls, and cattle-raising, with all 

its former individualtty. will again be restored. 

"With the return of cowlxiy days will also come the days of 
‘cattle rustling.' which in the late eighties caused a strife on the 
Western ranges so bloody as to startle the country, and which 
also caused the United State-* Government to send troops to the 
cattle regions to combat the 'nistlers.‘ 

" These ' rustlers' were practically an army, not only because 
they traveled aiiout in numbers equal to or greater than a trvop 
of cavalry, but Iiecnuse. lieing of daredevil disposition, armed 
to the teeth, and carelcssof the rights of others, while knowing 
that if caught a rope would end their existence, they made more 
formidable fighters than would an ordinary cavalry troop." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Wnv dmsn't unnvbodr get np • Demoerstic * merger'f—ra* AlUnIa 
Jturnal. 

CHIX4 now hstsmodel on which to frame an Amcrkan Bxclasionlaw.— 
The Pkdadtltkia Mfrr. 

Why not turn the beef trnst fellow* ov*r to itentrsl Smith t—TS* J/tm- 
fkis Cfmmnciti/ Affrat. 

Wssmxr.TOS Mr**t.c*r coadoctort have a right to refnw to uke tmd 
Monoy .-/'** Atlamta Journal. 

Ip we make Mr. Hogg President he should be a good man to deal with the 
meet irusi.— Ckuago Xra>t. 

Wr. are beginning to nndersMnd why tbe ancient* once used caitte as 
currency.—7'*r Atlanta Journal. 

Tnr price of nnSnished Inmber U abont to be advanced. Are people be¬ 
ginning to eat that, loor-yAr St. l.onu GMe-Pfmotraf. 

Tin nr. is no question that the trnat* are here to atay ; the donbt i* at to 
whether they are goiog to let the reat of ut slay.—TAv Otlrvll A'tvn. 

PmiUP* the President Sgured thet he could make life more of a burden 
for (teneral Miles by allowing bim to keep the job.—r*r CAuajev A’ttvt. 

Bl'T when J. Pierpont Morgan undertake* to merge Irelend with any¬ 
thing or with Itself, It will be England's time to laugh.—TAr Detroit Trtt- 


Mohi* futs is now made abont an infraction of tbe civil-tervlce law than 
about ita enforcement-whicb it a tign of progrts*.—/Ar PkUaMfhia 

letter. 

K<i great is the prevailing ere of prosperity that in Watbington atreet-car 
condnetors are actually throwing Mon«y into th* street.-/Ac Paltimoro 
American. 

•AMr.lric .1 .Sgood enough for me.” remarked J. Pierpont Morgan a few 
days ago. Whenever lit doesn't like lt.be can give it back to ua—rOv 
Commoner. 

going down with ii that they can't break tbe habit on a reverie trip.—rOe 
Ckuato Evennif Pott. 

“What's tbat sound of running water out there. Willie?" "If* only «* 
boy*, m*. We've brer trrin' the Fillypiny water-enre on Bobbie Snow.an* 
now we're ponring him out Tke cieve/anct Ptain Prater. 

“The trnat.inade larllt l« doomed !* shontt tbe New York H’or/J, And 
to tbe truats made the tariff, did they > Well, Ibis It a refrtthing variation 
from tb* hackneyed statement that tbe larilT made tha trutta—7'Ae Xantat 
C)tY Journal. 

'What do yon think of my idee of making Cbrittlanaof th* Chinete?" 
“Well,” answered the eminent Celestial,'judging from what I hear of New 
York and Philadelphia politics. I mutt tay I am inclined to hope for more 
or less heathenism among Americans.”-TAe ffaMufton Star. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION EDUCATE? 

I T i$ not often that a college graduate vciiturea upon whole¬ 
sale criticism in public of bis Almii Muter; especially when 
the institution in question bus just celebrated the two-Iiundredtb 
iinnivcrsar}' of its foundation amid general eongratulations and 
enthusiastic eulogies of its work and pms|K>ets. Nevertheless, 
Harlow Gale, a Vale graduate who is now professor of experi¬ 
mental psychology at the University of Minnesota, does not 
besitate to declare that his college etiucatinn did not give him 
culture in any real sense; and his indictment of Vale is indi¬ 
rectly an indictment of our whole modern college system, In a 
leading article in the March Pttiagogical Stminary. Professor 
Gale reviews bis college experience fifteen years ago, describing 
the methods of teaching then prevailing, and the relations exist* 
ing between the Vale faculty and the student btuly. Taking up, 
first, the scientific methods of the professors of his day, he asserts 
that lie and bis fellow students “got no scientific knowledge 
worthy of the name,*'"got nothing of the scientific method and 
spirit,” and "never saw or livard of any of our instructors doing 
any original work.” Proceciling to a consideration of the attitude 
adopted toward Darwin's epoch-making law of evolution, he says: 

“As to the wealth of biological evidence for this law, starvcly 
any Vale student ever beard of it; for only an occasional eccen¬ 
tric student dared to go out of the traditions of the college and 
take the little elective botany and zoology which had crept into 
the curriculum from the .Sheflield Scientific School. And yet. by 
a strange anomaly, Vale sheltered in its Peahoily Museiiiii a 
wealth of evolutional material which was known and honored 
throughout the scientific world. . . . Vet not only was no in¬ 
struction offered concerning this material, but we were never 
encouraged to visit it unoflicially. In geology we did get some 
pers|>ective of evolution time, and some o]»«rvatiim knowledge 
of the cosmic forces, in ourSaturday-aftcmouii geological tramps 
with a modest and marvelously energetic aged professor. But 
the memory of his classroom hours with us is a special scries of 
lectures on the ‘ Harmony of Genesis ami Geology,' 

"The only other teacher from whom we ever heard anything 
of evolution introduced it in connection with sociology ns a grad¬ 
uate study. And it is an interesting criterion of the ttollcgo's 
ignorance and fear of evolution that, altlio he was the most ad¬ 
mired and stimulating of the whole faculty, we students shared 
in a blind imitative way the suspicion of the college authorities 
which compelled 
him for some years 
to cease using 
Spencer's Sociol¬ 
ogy- 

Natural science 
generally was rated 
low; astronomy was 
"the most unpopu¬ 
lar study ”; and 
mathematics "were 
made unudultcrated 
discipline in self- 
denial.” Physics 
and chemistry were 
in little bettor 
plight. Professor 
Gale continues : 

"In chemistry we 
had to Icnm the 
chemical formulns 
by heart like so 
many Chinese char¬ 
acters. before 
had ever seen. 


touched, smelled, or tasted any chemical substance. This learn¬ 
ing we struggled, with every known device of promptings and 
cribs, to give out again in recitations throughout the whole 
book. Having l>ccn thus refined by discipline, we were shown 
at the close of the term a few experiments at the dark end of a 
long room, and by a voice mumbling almost inaudibly through 
its massive beard. Thus only the few conscientious classmates 
on the front benches got anything from these absolutely undem¬ 
onstrative demoDstratioDS. while the rest of the class sought the 
rear benches as they rose up to the ceiling, and there enjoyed 
the natural relief from our chemical catechism by yielding to the 
foul and lii>t air as we stretched out ou tlie dark benches and 

English literature was considered " the greatest snap in col¬ 
lege." The environment in the required literary courses was 
"so deadening and morbid ” that " the few electives in the last 
tivo years were chosen by the great mass of us lieeause of their 
beiug the easiest things to get through." The lime given to 
Latin and Greek was altogether disprojiortlonatc to the impor¬ 
tance of these langtiagcs. Too much attention was devoted, in 
both of these subjects, to "words and their grammatical rela¬ 
tions," and students "were fostered into a false and morbid atti¬ 
tude ill regard to the use of trauslations." The philosophers 
were treated “impersonally, or classified into ‘scliools,* as the 
discoverers of patent systems of knowledge or solutions of the 
universe in general, instead of as men living through their liter¬ 
ary works." The required course in ethics, with "its childish 
truisms, its endless charging. conDtercharging, and recountcr- 
cliarging of mere verbal abstractions, and its careful avoidance 
of the manifold ethical problems of the real human heart,” was 
"no more scientific than'Christian Science' and nothing at all 
so practically helpful." 

" There are sonic of the deepest and most jirecious resources of 
a cultured heart,” continues the writer, “which find no pathsof 
connection with our Vale eilucation. One of these is music. . . . 
Lei me record niy delilierate judgment that all Vale College 
could give nic In four undergraduate years and two graduate 
years up to a Pli. D. does tioi liegin to have the living culture 
worth which I got during my first year only in Germany from 
Uccthoveu alone. As for art, "none of our professors told us by 
precept or example that wc would find art a beautiful, comfort¬ 
ing. and stimulating friend to cultivate; so we left college with 
the }K>pular barbarian contempt for art as being a harmless occu- 
pati-m for girls and wcak.minded men.” Professor Gale adds; 



EDITORS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS.-VIII. THE 
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“Another of the 
most serious heart 
depths for which we 
unfortunately can 
feet no gratitude to 
our Alma Mater is 
for sonic religious 
freedom or smanci- 
patioD. Not that the 
college was bigoted 
or even sectarian, 
but tile comptilsory 
daily prayers with 
its parody on all 
spirituality, and the 
Sunday morning 
service with its de¬ 
siccated sermon. 

the best of us Chris, 
tians." 

As the one posi¬ 
tive influence iu the 
college which con¬ 
tributed to future 
cuUttre, Professor 


- 1“ isjOOglc 
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Gale montionB "tlia domocratic spirit trbicb xraa particularly 
cbaracteristic of Yale student life." The fundamental cause of 
the antiquated methods employed, he thinks, is to be found 
in tbe habit of inbreeding its teachers. He concludes by saying; 

"Yale has progressed greatly during the fifteen years since the 
foregoing picture of its education, notahiy in tho introduction of 
laboratory methods of teaching the scionccs. in the range of the 
sciences offered, in tho less exclusive education of its teachers, 
in tbe pursuit of origin.-il work by instructors and students, in 
the provision of noble music, and in the secularisation of the 
presidency. Bnt in a college where progress has chiefly been 
made by yielding reluctantly to outside pressuro through imita¬ 
tion of. and competition with, other more advanced universities, 
instead of striving from within to realize the high ideals of cul¬ 
ture as they are refined from the wide life-experience of the 
teachers themselves, and has gloried in its conservatism, there 
is little hope that it will ever become ilio equal or even the 
worthy compeer in culture of many of oiir Uiger and smaller 
American colleges. , . . The presvut academic college, as the 
core of tho bicentennial university, is still grotesquely farlwliind 
the spirit, freedom, and metlimls of original woik and the grade 
of culture which not only made Cambridge ami Kerlin. but which 
are happily engrafted on toour Aiiiencuii life in such universities 
as Clark, Harvard. Columbia. Cornell, Chicago. Stanford, and 
several smaller ones." 

Tho article is one of a series. Other articles in criticism of 
other universities are to follow in the same magazine. 


THE DETECTIVE IN FICTION. 

T hat the "detective story," which seems to have been lan¬ 
guishing of late, has lost none of its old-time fascination 
for the reading public is apparent from the reception accorded 
to Dr, Conan Doyle's new novel, "The Hound of the Basker- 
villes." One hears wonderful things, from a publislier's point 
of view, regarding this story, which is said to have doubled the 
circulation of the magazine in which it appeared. TAf Bookman 
(May) pronounces it "a really great serial,"—the "most succes.s- 
fill since ‘Trilby’ came out in parts in Harper's Magaaine." 
Mr, Arthur Bartlett Maurice, writing more guardedly in the 
same journal, declares that "ax n story of mystery and liinror, 
’The Hound of the Boskervillcs’ isasnccess"; but "for Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, the master of the science of deduction, whose crea¬ 
tor has proclaimed him the peer of Dupin and of i.ccoq, it is a 

Mr. Maurice, looking back to the d.sysof his boyhood and re¬ 
calling the eager Interest with wliich he devoured the dime nov¬ 
els of that period, including such lnlexns"Red l.lght Will, the 
River Detective." "Old Rafferty's Luck," "Fenot. the Man of a 
Million Disguises." aud ‘Butts, tbe Boy Detective," admits that 
the detective story, like other forms of literature, has progressed. 
He says: 

"The different types of detectives in fiction may be classified 
according to the social scale. Old Kafferty, Chink. Sleuth. Butts, 
and all of that ilk may be designated as the canaille, the prole¬ 
tarians; Poe’s Dupin. Oaboriau’s Lecoq and Pire Tirauclair. 
and Dr. Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes are the patricians; they repre¬ 
sent Ktm grand month: between these extremes arc the detec¬ 
tives who belong to the boargeoish of detection, and they, of 
vmirxe. are cf tho greatest number, .^n excellent type of this 
middle class is the .Mr. Uryceof the stories of Anna Katharine 
(Jrecn. A crime Is committed; Mr. Gryce is appealed to; ho 
catches tho scent; and at the end of the volume lie shows you 
that the real culprit is the jicrsoii who has been before you 
throughout, but whom ycsi never have thought of suspecting. 
This last is the very basis of the real dctectivo story of any 
length. Some years ago there nppeare<l a detective story—was 
it not by Prof. Brander Matthews?—in which tho culprit was 
finally detecteti by a camera concealed in a clock. In tlie course 
of tlie story every cliaracter was at some time susjiected. and 
then cleared of suspicion, and at the end the author explained 


that the erinie had iu reality been committed by a person of 
whom he had never liefore heard. 'I'his same law for the writing 
of detective stories xeriously impairs the interest of one of Ga- 
boriau's best—’ L'Affaire Lorougc.' By the time wc were half 
through the book and long before any iiint of tho true state ot 
affairs is necessary, we are forced to the inevitable conclusion of 
the guilt of Noel, startling as that theory seems on its face, sim¬ 
ply becunxo Noel is the only possible person who ha.s ccxisisieutly 
nvoided being the object of suspicion." 

Edgar Allan Poo'.s Dupin. continues Mr. Maurice, was the first 
detective in fiction who in any real sense |>rrsonificd "the rea- 
soner, the intellectiml sleuth.’’ It was Poe who "conceived the 
idea of ail acute observer who should reverse tlie process of 





CoMtinjr u| MvCIxr*. Phillips a Co. 

thonghi, and by a careful analysis of character ami tenipera- 
nieiit, and a close watch of siicli outside subjects iis inight have 
■ iifliience. iiccur.'itviy follow from subject to subject the workings 
of Ills iieighlior's mind." ’I'lie parallel lietween Du]>in's achieve¬ 
ments and timse of Sherlock ll-driics has been drawn by several 
writers, aud sonic of the |K>ints of similarity mo s>i close as to 
almost justify ihe charges of plugiarisin that have been made 
against Dr. itoyle. 'I'lie plots of P-ic's famous''Rue Morgue" 
story and of Conmi Doyle's "Sign of ihc Fnor," forexaniple, arc 
essentially tlic same, the minder in one case lieiiig committed liy 
an orangoutang and in the oilier by a savage so low in the xvalc 
of creation as to be almost aniinul. Mr. .Maurice adds; 

" Dupin and his liistoriaii have nxims together, just .is Holmes 
and Watson <lid, In each vase the curiosity of the historian is 
first aroused by noticing the niiconvciitional habits and studies 
of his companion. Du]nii has liis detractors among llic official 
police, just as Holmes has liis Gregson and his Lvstradc, and 
Lecoq his Gevrol. The mU-ertiseineiit of the orang-outang 
which Dupin puts in tlic I’aris newspapers, and which results in 
the visit of the .sailor, lias found constant imitations in tbe career 
of Sherlock Holmes." 

If sonietliilig of Holmes's intellectual aciinieii iiiiist be traced 
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back to Dupiii, Mr. Maurice thinks that other* of his mental at¬ 
tribute*. and, in especial, "that wide knowletige of criminal and 
conten)|iorary histoiy which enable* him to throw a light on the 
most pnxzling problem and to Tiiid some analogy to the most 
<iulr/ case,** can be clearly distinguished in Oaboriau's detective 
ercations, 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, a writer in Thf /•IfaiUntj' iiittf Liltralurt 
(London, April $), draws another comparison iinfavoralile to 
Sherlock Holme*. "Hut'Tlie Hound of the Baskervilles * over 
against'The Moonstone,*'* he says, and note "bow iucomt>ar> 
ably the ndvantage i* with Wilkie Collins!’ The former story 
is carelessly constructed, and "is dragged together with a jerk 
that throws it altogether off its balance " ; while Collins's tale was 
"prepared with extraordinary cure "and is Invested with "the 
true spirit of mystery." "1 have chosen Dr. Doyle as being by 
far the best of Collins's successors."concludes Mr. Wnugh, "and, 
putting their work* side by side. I confess that 1 am jealous for 
the reputation of Wilkie Collins, who in these days of laudalortt 
tfmporit adi seems to me to have been jvassed over with but a 
portion of his posthumons credit." 


A QUESTION OF LITERARY ETHICS. 

M HUGHES LE ROUX, the French journalist and lec- 
• turer, has confided to an audience of students at the 
University of Chicago that he was the author of "La Belle Ni- 
vernaisc." one of the best-known short stories printed over the 
name of Alphonse Dandet. He said, in effect: 

"While I was M. Daudet’s secretary I faithfully studied his 
style, as did also many of his other young pupils. You know 
that we have in the Louvre many jiaintings hy Rubens. These 
nil bear the name of the master, and yet it is a well-known fact 
that many of them are the work of his pupils, who closely Imi¬ 
tated him. offering their results to him from time to time for cor¬ 
rection and advice and final revision, but doing praetically all 
the lalxir themselves. One day my master came to me and said : 

' Lc Roux, an American magaxine for yonng people wishes me 
to produce for them a very uiornl story which shall have for its 
central figures such and such young persons of estimable char¬ 
acter. Have you in stock such personnges, aud can you produce 
such a story?' I told my ma.ster that I would try, and the result 
was ' La Belle Nlvemaise,*" 

M. le Roux's statement raises an interesting question in lit¬ 
erary ethics, namely: Is it ever legitimate for an author to sign 
his name to another writer's work? The New York Time$ an¬ 
swer* the question with some asperity. It says: 

"Whether Daudet would or would not have been guilty of so 
contemptible a transaction as that with which .M. le Roux charges 
him—it amounts to nothing less than obtaining money under 
false pretenses—must, of course, l>c left for decision to those who 
knew the man as well as his hook*, und even his nearest friends 
can not determine the matter absolutely, since the task ini|iosed 
upon them, if they would refute the accusation, is the impossible 
one of proving a negative. The siluatiou thus ereated is a very 
p.ainful one, and not the less painful because M. le Roux has re¬ 
cently been critieixing Americans with some severity because of 
their mad desire for money nnd their willingness to make great 
and improper sacrifices for the sake of acquiring and possessing 
it. Now, it may well be that there are Americaus who publish 
over their own names stories they do not write, and other Amer¬ 
icans who Bupiily the first with the material with which to swin¬ 
dle publishers and the public, but it is safe to assort that no 
American of either class would voluutarily confess the fraud." 

"A Friend of M. le Roux," however, who writes to the New 
York Timts. object* towuch strong language. The French jour¬ 
nalist, ho says, "gave by his words the impression that not only 
M. Daudet. but also other notable French authors, not infre¬ 
quently had the routine writing of short stories done by their 
pupils, tho under their own supervision and subject to their own 
revision." " I am cmifiden'." he adds, "that M. le Roux's object 


in repeating the anecdote was simply that of a person wbo wishes 
to tell an aniusing story of n famous man. He intended in no 
way to detract from the credit justly due to M. Daudet." 

After all. observes the Denver RtpuhUcan, “such a method 
of work is simply a new application of Andrew Carnegie's theory 
that the successful man Is one wlio Hurronuds himself with men 
elevercr than their employer." It cuutin les: 

"Mr. Cnrncgie says his success in the steel business arose from 
the faet that he knew how to get the best work out of others. 
Perhaps the same rule will apply to success in literature—^thc 
only difficulty is to find the literary assistant who docs not know 
the real valnc of bis raw material." 

The New York Evening Post points out that this is by no 
means the first case of its kind on record. Sir Wemyss Reid, in 
bis new biography of William Black, tells how the English nov¬ 
elist came to tbe assistance of bis friend, Charles Giblion; 

“During the severe illness of this gentleman Black found that 
be wa* in great distress liccause he was unable to proceed with a 
novel which he had undertaken to complete within a certain date. 
He questioned him as to bis intention with regard to the charac¬ 
ters of the story and tho development of tbe plot, and, having 
learned what he wanted, set to work at once and finished Gib¬ 
bon's story Irefore he set )>en to paper on his own account." 

The New York Timet, returning for a last word in the contro¬ 
versy, docs not find tlmt the arguments in defense of M. Daudet 
mitigate in any degree the gravity of the French writer's of¬ 
fense, which was to sell as bis own "a story which ho did not 
write." It adds: 

“However common it may have been then, or may be now, to 
do such things in France, their impropriety is evident, and much 
as M. lc Roux may revere the memory of his model and master, 
he has not added to its luster by bis revelation. It is not that 
Daudet's reputation as an author rests to any appreciable extent 
upon 'La Belle Nivernaise,' but that one's mental attitude to¬ 
ward the other and greater work* is somehow affected by the 
charge against this small production. Our correspondont thinks 
that kt. le Roux still loves Daudet I>ocs he think that if Dau¬ 
det were alive he would still love M. le Roux? That question is 
the key to the problem." 


ELBERT HUBBARD AND HIS CRITICS. 

F or some time it ha* been rumored that all was not well in 
tbe camp of tho " Roycrofters" at East Aurora, N. Y. 
W'liaievcr the nature of the troubles existing there—and they 
have been vaguely indicated in several of the radical literary 
magaxincs—matter* recently came to n head in the eruption of 
Mr. Michael Monahan, one of Elbert Hubbard's lieutenants, 
who, it has been said, '' was token to East Aurora by the Fra 
to lie the modern Boswell to bis Dr. Johnson,'' but wbo ended 
bis career there by liiring the local opera-house and deuouneing 
Elbert Hubbard, In a perfervid speech, as a "cliattering, pos¬ 
turing prophet, wbo mountebanks them [the Roycroft workers] 
for the benefit of his own pocket!" 

In on autobiographical sketch appearing in The Cetmopolitan 
Magasine (March), Mr. Hubbard admits that his "virtue has 
never been of so extreme a type as to ehallenge attention "; but. 
be adds; "I have never committed capital crimes, and altbo the 
blackmailer has recently camped ii|>on my trail, I have chilled 
his xeal and dampened his ardor by a willingness to ‘tell all,' * 
He continues: 

"I am a graduate of the University of Hard Knocks, and I've 
taken several )X>st-graduatc courses. I have worked at fire dif¬ 
ferent trades enough to lie familiar with tho tools, altho it would 
not do to say I am skilful in any. In >899 Tufts College be¬ 
stowed on me the degree of Master of Arts; but since I did not 
cam tbe degree, it really does not count 
" I have never been sick a day. never lost a meal through dis¬ 
inclination to cat, never consulted a doctor, never used tobacco, 
nor Intoxicants to excess or as a habit, I have loved several 
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women—one at a time—and have been greatly beneflled. blesi.sed. 
inapired and hel|ied by women. Hones have been niy only ex¬ 
travagance, and I ride horseback daily now, a horse that 1 broke 
myself, that has never been saddled by another, and that has 
never been harnessed. 

"All the money I make by my pen. all ( get for lectures, all 
I make from my books, goes into the common fund of the 
Roycroftcrs—the licnetit is for alL I want no better clothing, 
no l>etter food, no more comforts and conr-oniences, than my 
helpers and fellow workers have. I would be nshamed to 
monopolize a luxury—to toko a lieantifal work of art. say a 
painting or a marble statne, and keep it formy owu pleasure and 
for the select few I might invite to see my beautiful things. Art 
is for all—beauty is for alk Harmony in all of its manifold 
forms should be like a sunset—fiee to nil who can drink it in, 
The Kuyeroft Shop is for the Kuyernfters. and each is limited 
only hy Ids capacity to absorb and assimilate.* 

This “autohiographic preachment ” draws some caustic com¬ 
ment from Mr. George French, a writer iu Tif yimfriean Printer 
(New York), who solemnly puts it on record that “never since 
the departure of the great dean of the great gild of self-adver¬ 
tisers, the late lamented Phineas Taylor Bamum.* has "Fra 
Elberto’s " peer been seen I lie says further: 

"It is vain to point ont the flaws in the Roycroft scheme. It 
has succeeded, and its success is its warrant, and the warrant of 
its prophet and promoter. It is quite useless to assert, as it would 
be to prove, that the Roycroft t^>ks are neither good literature 
nor worthy bookmaking; but it is easy to prove both propositions 
with respect to the product of Mr. Hubbard's pen aud shop, and 
the latter against the total product of the shop. 

" In one sense there has l>een no false |>retense upon Mr. Hub¬ 
bard’s part. He has always wrought by daylight, and no reader 
can complain that there bos been an assumption of virtue that 
did not reside in the .stuff as it has l>een produced and promul¬ 
gated. This In the literary sense only. Whnt the Fra has writ¬ 
ten has bad bis hallmark stamped npon every page, and its in¬ 
tent and leading has been as apparent as are the motive and 
intent of the literature and pictures which fail to win the ap¬ 
proval of Mr. Anthony Comstock. So frank, undisguised, and 
undressed has Mr. Hubbard's motive ever been that his plain¬ 
ness of speech has several times of late descended to a plane of 
vnigarity so low as to make it impossible to refer to instances in 
decent society, much less quote condemnatory passages." 

Mr. French is exceedingly skeptical in regard to the profes¬ 
sions made that all the Roycrofters participate in the benefits ac¬ 
cruing from “the very profitable business Mr. Hubbard has been 
doing at East Aurora these six or seven years past." He adds: 

“It is not a very severe indictment against a business man to 
allege, or even to prove, that his treatment of bis employees is 
not ideal. That is a matter for the man and his employees to 
settle (or themselves. It is, however. vom]>etent (or the public 
to take such cognizance of the conduct of a given business as the 
owner and manager invites by his owu descriptions and allega¬ 
tions. . . . 'The benefit is for all.', says Mr. Hubbard. But it is 
necessary to 'allow for the crawl' when reading the ap|>arently 
(rank avowals of some writers, especially such as set forth how 
they earn large snms of money and make public pretense of lofty 
philanthropy. If this declaration be scrutinized, and the whole 
confession-appreciation be carefully read, it will appear that the 
terms * Roycrofters * and'Elbert Hubbaid'are regarded as sy¬ 
nonymous by Mr. Hubbard. When he is speaking of the Roy- 
crofters in this way he may mean it in a Pickwickian sense, or 
as that selfish man of tradition who told his wife; 'What's yours 
is mine and what’s mine is my own.’ Probably Mr. Hubliard 
has had himself mode custodian of ’the common fund of the 
Roycrofters.' to serve without bonds. Certain it is that a some¬ 
what diligent inquiry has failed to bring to light Roycrofters 
who benefit by the great prosperity of Mr. Hubbard, beyond the 
meager wages he pays his craftsmen ; but some evidence Is eas¬ 
ily secured tending to show that the Roycroft workers earn much 
less than similar workers earn elsewhere." 

In conclusion, Mr. French makes still more damaging charges. 
He says: 


cheated in material and in liternry merit. He should know the 
difference between literature and the product of Mr, Hubbard's 
pen, and if he does not he must ex|iect sometimes to find sand 
in his literary sugar. Likewise he should learn the difference 
between Roy croft dyed ‘ ooze calf' and the common dyed skins 
of commerce jirepared foraiid sold to shoemakers, or be prepared 
to endure the pitying smile of the man who does happen to 
know. But against the fake’limited edition ’ there is no defense 
but bitter experience. When a publisher advertises his promise 
to print and sell ouly so many copies of a book, and deliberately 
duplicates these'limited editions' (or sale in different sections 
of the country, so that there lire in (act perlia]>s i.joo copies sold 
instead of 300 as agreed, it is a fraudulent practise which calls 
only for sharp condemnation. 

“These things that are being said, more frequently and more 
positively, almut the practises of the Roycroft shop, arc hurting 
Mr. Hubb.trd. and they are hurting the fine-book trade. It is 
quite time for an authoritative word to he spoken, either con¬ 
firming them or condemning the East Anrora enterprise, or dis¬ 
proving them and justifying the Roycrofters. While 1 believe 
the books made by Mr. Hubbard to bo inartistic and unworthy of 
the claims made (or them, I do not like to believe that they are 
not only fustian, but counterfeit and fraudulent fustian." 


THE BOOK BAROMETER. 


M r. GILBERT PARKER'S novel. "The Right of Way." 

which has held undisputed supremacy in the booksell¬ 
ers’ and librarians’ reports (or several months past, surrenders 
its place to Miss Mary Johnston’s "Audrey " in the lists for the 
month ending April 1. Two other new novels—^'The House 
with the Green Shutters” and “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cablmge 
Patch "—also win prominent mention for the first time. The 
appended lisu are taken from The ll'orltPt IVork (May) r 
BooK-DRALzas' Hzpoara 


I. Audrey—Jobnuoo. 

». The Rlgtil of Way—Parser. 

]. The Houie with the Green Shut- 
lere—Douxlaa. 

4. The Hiaiury of Sir Richard Cal. 
mady-Ualet. 

|. Hra. WiRse u( ihe Cabbace Patch 
—He«ao. 

a The Cri.i.-Churchill. 

7. The Man from Glengarry—Coo- 

I. The Fifth StrioK-SouM. 
e. Lararre—Calheruood. 

II. The Valley of Uecitlon- Wharton. 
It. Couei Hannibal-Weymae. 
ij. If I Were KIng-McCarlhy. 

JO Let Not Man P 


14. The Melbodt o( Lady Walder- 
bural-Boreetl. 

IJ. D’ri and 1 —Bacheller, 
i«. The Velvet GIove-Merrlmae. 
ly. The Cavalier—ttable. 
iZ. Kale Bonnet- Slocklun. 

14. The Colontala—French, 
m. Clrcumatauce- MUcbell. 

•I. Ulyaaea-Phlllira. 

»i. Graneiark—McCntcheoii. 
ej. The Leopard’s Spota—Dixuu. 

14. MaHeiu—Crawford. 

•5. The Pines uf lary—Mitchell. 
jA Wolfville nayt-Lewit. 

•r. Klnt—Klpllna;. 

tS The Blernal Cily-Calne. 

S4. CardlKun-Cbamtiera. 

Ill Atnnder-King. 


I. Audrey—Juhuslon. 

а. The Rlfbl of Way-ParVer, 

). The Crlais-Churcbill. 

4. Laiarre-Calherwood. 

|. The MakioR of an American- 
Rita. 

б. The Cavaller-Cable. 

7. The Man Irum Glengarry-Con- 

I. D’rl and 1 - Bacheller. 

9. The Eternal CIty-Ca’ee. 
to If I Were Klng-McCaitbr. 

II. The RuIIur Paiaiou-Van Dyke, 
le. Cardisan-Chanibera. 

IJ. Blenoerhaeset—PidRin 

14. The Melhoda of Lady Walder. 

burst—Burnett. 

15. Marietta—Crawford. 

30. The MakluR of a Marc 


lAThe Hlaloryof Sir Richard Cal- 
mady.—Malet. 

17. 'Tbe Life of R. L. Stevenson—Bat- 
four, 

il. Up from Slavery-WashInRton. 
19. 'The Lile of J. R. Lowell—Scudder. 
so. Liveaol the Hunted-Selon. 

SI. The Valley of Decision-Wharton, 
n. The Velvet Olove-Herrimae. 

•3. The heeefacireM—Aeon. 

*4. The Huuae with tbe Green Sbul- 
lera—DonRiaa. 
tj. In the PoR-Uavlt. 

The Helmet uf Navarre-Runkle. 
ey. Life EverlaetloR-Flake, 
at. The Riddle of the L’elverae— 
Haeckel. 

MuusieurBeaucnlre-TarkioRloe. 

hloneis-Burnetl. 


The seven best-selling books of the tqonth, ns given in the list 
compiled by TAe Btwtman (May), are as follows: 


I. Andrey—Jubnaou. i Tbe Houm with the Greee Shut- 

a. Mra WlRRt uf tbe Cabbaxe Patch 4 3 tera-DouRlaa. 

—HeRan. ' Sir Richard Calmady—Malet. 

j. The RiRhl uf Way—Parker. i The Mae from OleoRarry—Coe- 


"In some measure the buyer of books is responsible if he is 


StrinR- Sonaa. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE LIBRARIAN UPON 
PUBLIC REAOINC. 

T he libmrian i« generally regarded an a public servant 
rather than a public adviser, but some recent experiments 
in libraries throughout the countrj’ make it apparent that the 
librarian is becoming a very influential factor in the molding of 
the literary tastes of the community. Mr. William E. Foster, of 
the Providence Public Library, has. it will bo remembered, es¬ 
tablished a "Standard Library,” of the world's best literature, 
by means of which he seeks to remind readers uf the claims of 
the classics. Mr, Henry L. Elmendorf, of the Buffalo Public 
Library, has set apart a collection of the same kind, aiming to 
meet the needs not only of the scholar but of the active and intel¬ 
lectual man of the world. Mr. John Cotton Dana, late of the 
Springfleld (Mass.) Library anti now of the Newark Library, has 
also sought to encourage the better class of reading by every 
niethorl at his command, with the noteworthy result that during 
his four years in Springfield he effected an increase of forty-five 
per cent, in the number uf volumes lent for home use, and a de¬ 
crease of twenty'foiir per cent, in the proitortion of fiction read. 

The New York Timts Satiinhijf Ke^’iew considers this move¬ 
ment on the part of librarians a most im]K)rtant literary develop, 
mciit, and goes so far as to say that "the influence librarians 
exert in the promotion of better reading has now become the 
most jKitent that we have, and the one from which most may be 
expected in the future." The same i>ni>er continues: 

"It has always seemed to us that the librarians of the countiy, 
in this matter of restricting public devotion to eplienieral books, 
were the main hope of society. They, in n measure, can control 
their output—not (terliaps as autrwrats, but through silent and 
tactful influences. It is hopeless for critical journals to denounce 
this class of literature. The results most commonly are to pro¬ 
mote its circulation by calling attention to it. At best they can 
become influential only by the exercise of silence. They may 
select front the enormous flood books which seem best and ignore 
the others. It is usually beyond their province to take up old 
Ixmks, since critical journals exist in the world for the purpose 
of dealing with new ones. But the librarian has within his walls 
the world's store of great and goo<l books. lie likes nothing bet¬ 
ter than to see his readers take them home, and in numberless 
ways he can indnee them to do so." 

The Times Sttlutuia^ A'ri'/ra' uot long ago asked several jiromi- 
nent librarians to express opinions as to the best methods that 
should be cmploye<I, in order to restrict the inordinate public 
taste for fiction and other ephemeral literature. One of the most 
interesting replies was that received from Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress. He says: 

"We all read novels, we all profit by them. To supply them 
is a legitimate function of the public library, which is in part to 
furnish instruction through recreation and to cultivate the taste 
as well us the understanding. 

“There is. however, a demand for fiction which I do not lie- 
lieve can legitimately be met by the public library. That is the 
demand for the latest new novel merely because it is the latest 
new novel. . . . The free library can not supply the demand for 
current novel.s* hot from the press.' In professing to supply it 
the library deludes the public ami reduces its capacity for serv¬ 
ices really serviceable. I believe that free libraries would gain 
in resources and in the end in popular esteem if they would agree 
to buy no current work of fiction until nt least one year after the 
date of puhlicalion. 

"They should at the same time make obvious their intention 
to buy the latest work in the arts and sciences as nearly as ]k>s- 
siblc on the day of its piibticalion.” 

Prof. A. E. Birstwick, of the circulnting department of the New 
York Public Library, declares that the librarian can Improve the 
reading uf those who use his library (i) by seeing that its re¬ 
sources are brought attractively to the notice of the public by 
lists, bulletins, etc.; (a) by ihc system of giving out two books 


at a time aud prescribing that only one shall be fiction; (3) 
by constant personal influence and advice; (}) by cooperation 
with the public schools; and (s) by excluding from the shelves 
all books that ought not to be read. Mr. James L. Whitney, of 
Boston, says: 

"At the Boston Public Library the subject of the reading of 
fiction receives careful attention. The purpose here is to select 
the best from the mass of such books currently published. To 
this end all works of fiction are read, nut only by the officers of 
the library, but also by an outside unpaid volunleer committee, 
and when read are finally passed upon, after examination, by 
the board of trustees, I n addition care is taken, when books are 
worn out. to replace only those of enduring worth. As a result 
of this sifting, the fiction read at this library has improved in 
quality." 

One librarian, Mr. J. K. Hosmer, of Minneapolis, holds that it 
is rather impertinent for librarians to attempt to reguiate public 
reading at all "The American public resents paternalism.” he 
says, "and is not disjioscd to believe that those in charge of libra¬ 
ries arc any better able than they themselves arc to judge of 
what should and what should not be read." The view of the 
majority, however. Is more nearly expressed by Mr. James H. 
Canfield, of Coiumbia University, who states it as his belief that 
the iibrarian is exerting an cver-greater influence on public read¬ 
ing, and Is coming to lie recognized more and more widely ns the 
"best friend and the wisest adviser that the reader may have." 


NOTES. 

RICIIAUD MAXSnELD promises for uext season the gruidetl revival of 
Sbakespenrian drams Americans hst-e seen since Ibe time of Booth sad 
Barrett. Hit repertoire will Include “Julios Cietsr,* “Othello,” “The Mer- 
cluiDI of Venl<.e.“ “RIchsid Ill ,“snd “Henry V,“ 

Two of Ihe most striking pictures In the snnusi sslon of the Socletr of 
French ArIlsU In Psris sre the porirsitt of Mrs. Roosevelt sod Miss .Mice 
Roosevelt by Chsrtrsn. They sre pronounced by French critics specimens 
of ChsrtrsD't best work, turpstsinir In ifrsce snd snirosllon saythiax he 
bst yet done. 

A HITHEaio unpublished esssy by Thoresu. “The Service.* bss just 
been published by Chsries R Godspeed of Boston. The esssy Is Ihe work 
of Thotesu's esrly perl»l, sod wss written for The Piet, but rejected by 
that orxsn's first editor, Margaret Fuller, b^nte not “tufitviently defer- 

SOMETHING new and Interesting has been added to Ihe tightt of Vienna. 
In the cily's museom a room has bean opensd sntirely deyottd to the 
memory of one of the greatest of Austrwn.boro musicians, Frans Sebn- 
bert. “So extensively has maierial been gathered together from all qnar- 
lers,” declares Ibe Vienna correspondent of Ihe New York C&mmrrtut 
vfAvr/iirr, “tliat there is hardly a period in Ihe thirly.one years ol bis life 
whkh Is not worthily represented." 

The death of Sol Smith Russell removes a quaint figure from the Ameri¬ 
can stage. “Probably very few people evur considered him a great acior,” 
says the Brooklyn A'a/fe, “because ills range wan limited. But the man 
was a genius. He had a native gift forqulssical humor which wosalmosi 
as effect Ive when he used to give recitations in small towns, la company 
with a femala cornetlsi and other terrors of Ihe rural lycenm. as after be 
became a shining star in the theatrical firoiament.* 

AT the twelfth annual dinner of Ihnse liileresled la Ihe Iree-leclare 
courses of Ihe Hoard of Bducatioo of New York, some Interesting facta 
wers brought out In relation to n movement for popular instrnction, which, 
to quote the New York lit'rnmf is “uf the first importance to the 
city." Dr. Henry M. I.eip* ger, the organiser of ike movement, slated that 
y-oDo lecinres were given In Greater New York during Ibe past winter, and 
that Hie total attendance had been more than 900,000. 

Tie ChJutaufujn .l/ugneiur, the Chaulsnqua Circle book and special 
reading course pamphlets all publications of Ihe I'hiiutniiqun Institution, 
which hnve been published In Cleveland since October itoo by ChanUoqua 
Assembly, will lie published afler ttclober s, by “The Chautauqua Pres.. ’ 
with ofTices in New York City, Cbantauqua, Springfield, Ohio, and 
Chiiago. The new company has a capitalisation of f 100,000, and tha presl. 
dent IS D. J. Thomas president and manager of the Floral Publishing 
Company, of Springfield. Ohia Frank Chapin Bray will contfnne to edit 
7it CiautuufKjn Merest”* other pnbllcatlons of the Chantanqus Press 
This change of mansgeroeni represents a new expansion policy on Ihe port 
of Chautauqua wlih which a Urge number of the most Imporlaot popular 
educaiinnai movements of Ihedav have allied themselves for summer and 
winter work. The three monthly publications of tha Floral Pnbllshing 
Company, //.‘me eeJ F/ewen, Prtt enJ eteime/t, and 7*r Ftere/ H'otU. 
will be conducted In harmony with lha purpose of the allied management. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


LESSONS IN HEREDITY FROM THE BEES. 

I T was 6rst annonncod in 1845 that altbo irapiegnation is nec* 
essary to produce female bees, the male bees develop from 
unfertilized eggs. In an article on this subject in the Dtulstht 
Revuty Prof. J. W. Spengel, of the University of Giessen, states 
that it required more than ten yearsof additional research tocon^ 
Vince scientihc men that the rule applying to the majority of ani¬ 
mal forms admits of the exception now termed iMtrthenogenesis. 
The writer goes on to say: 

“Now If all female bees, the workers as well as the qneens, 
have developed from fertilized eggs, and all male bees, the 
drones, from the unfertilized, since the queen is the only one to 
lay eggs, the kinds of relationship between the three classes of 
bMS are most unique, and must bo remarkably instructive as 
regards heredity. 

“Take the progeny of any queen l>ce, which commonly consists 
Of a queen, numerous workers, and several droues; and among 
these children of this same mother, the young queen and the 
workers are sisters, but the drones are only their half-brothers, 
because they have not the same father, or. in fact, no father at 
alL Of course, they all have a conimon grandfather, the one on 
the mother's side. The workers remain childless all their lives, 
sustaining the relation of aunts to the numerous sons and daugh¬ 
ters of their married sister, the queen. The drones never have 
any other children than danghiers, 

"This situation provides fur most interesting deductions on the 
process of heredity: (i)tlie male properties of the drones can not 
have been Inheritetl fiuni the juircnts. since they have only a 
mother; (a) the drones do not transmit their masculine charac¬ 
teristics to their descendants, since the eggs that they impreg¬ 
nate never produce other than females; 43) the workers jmssess 
characteristics that were not present in either father or mother, 
which accordingly they could not have inherited; and which, 
being incapable of reproduction, they can not transmit to de¬ 
scendants. 

** Before an attempt to solve these apparent contradictions, we 
glance at the most Important differences among the throe classes, 
physical and mental; (1) Aside from the reproductive organs, 
there is variation in size, in which the queen Is superior to the 
drones and these to the workers. (3) Hairs and bristles grow 
on the workers' hind legs, and serve as bnishes and baskets for 
collecting pollen from the flowers. (3) The workers have a pe¬ 
culiar development of instruments of the moutb, including the 
unusually long tongue for licking up Iwiney. (4) Wax glands are 
provided for the workers. (5) The sting is present in the fe¬ 
males, the queen and the workers, but wanting in the droues. 
(6) The eyes are smallest in the queen and somewhat larger In 
the workers, while in the drones they are so largo as to meet 
upon the upper surface of the body. The well-known mental 
differences are in as sharp contrast. While the workers are re¬ 
markable for activity, skill, and loyal sacrifice for the state, the 
entire mission of the queen and drones is reproduction of their 
species; the queen being assiduous in the deposit of eggs, the 
drones stupid and slothful. How has heredity produced the 
characteristics peculiar to the workers and the drones? 

"The heredity of the queen presents fewer difficulties. Inas¬ 
much as her development from an impregnated egg is not pecul¬ 
iar except for the constancy of similarity to the mother; iu other 
words, for the fact that the masciiliae properties of the father 
never develop. If, however, the queen and her husband differ 
in other characteristics, as when a light-haired Italian qneen Is 
united to a black-haired German droue. the queen children of the 
union as well as the worker children bear the marks of both pa¬ 
rents as regards the hair, some resembling the father, others the 
mother. 

" But when workers develop from the fertilized eggs, it is not 
according to tbe usual process of heredity. These )'oung bees 
have characteristics not to be found in either of the parents or of 
the grandparents, but only in their aunts and grand-aunts who 
have had no share in their procreation. However, if the qneen 
can transmit'to these worker descendants characteristics foreign 
to her own. we must assume their existence within her in a latent 


state. The fact is. every fertilized egg of a bee contains the iios- 
sibility of development iuto either a worker or a queen. That 
depends altogether upon the nourishment of the larva into winch 
the egg is first developed. After a certain day In the course of 
development, the specific diet that develops workers is steadily 
supplied to those of the larva; destined for the worker class. 
Marvelous and mysterious as the fact Is, it has no bearing upon 
heredity. 

"But how about the heredity of the drones, with neither a 
father from whom they could have inherited their niasculmity. 
nor sons to whom they can transmit it? At first this seems mure 
remarkable. However, as soon as we recognize that they have 
a grandfather and grandsons, we |>crcelve tbat it is not neces¬ 
sary to posit an)' other variety of heredity than atavism. Of 
course it Is not the usual funn of atavism, since this is unvary¬ 
ing aud of necessity, while usually the kind of heredity which 
overleaps a generation is, if nut exceptional, at least only one of 
many possibilities. Here again tbe crossing of German witb 
Italian bees has furnished important information and enabled us 
to establish the facts. 

"The most amazing thing is that the bee workers, that are in¬ 
capable of reproduction, should nevertheless preserve their char¬ 
acteristic marks with a constancy we have been accustoineil to 
explain as the result of heredity. Because this class is of the 
greatest importance to bee folk, it is the more remarkable that 
they are not capable of transmitting their characteristics to de¬ 
scendants of their own. Are they not the ones who ]>crfurni all 
of the labor? I Joes not the weal or the wo of the state depend 
upon their activity, their cajiability? If there has been evolu¬ 
tion of tbe bees, it must have been esjiecially the workers who 
have undergone the process. But how can that have been trans¬ 
mitted by inheritance to the others? The explanation must be 
derived from the fact that the workers are the queen's sisters, 
whose differences have developed from a difference of diet; ac¬ 
cordingly that the queen Is in possession of the characteristics 
of tbe workers, only the variations have remained latent. And 
these, by means of her eggs that become fertilized, she transmits 
to those of ber female descendants that are destined for the' 
worker class. However, this affords proof that it is only the in¬ 
nate characteristicsof tbe workers that the queen is able to trans¬ 
mit ; she never comes into' possession of their acquired ones."— 
TrattsialMH maRf Jor Thk bn r.sAxv Digest. 


IS THERE A “NASCENT STATE”? 

S tudents of chemistry are taught iu all the text-books tbat 
certain elements, esjiccially gases, when freshly freed from 
combination, are in a state of unusually great activity and will 
then show increased affinity for other element.s. This supposed 
condition has been named “tbe nascent state," and its existence 
has long been a favorite resort of writers on electTochemistiy for 
the explanation of various obscure facts. In a paper read by C 
J. Reed at the Philadelphia meeting of tbe American Electro¬ 
chemical Society, this state is declared by the writer to be wholly 
imaginative, and he asserts that its existence has been assumed 
“for tbe purposie of hiding-ignorance concerning certain pheno¬ 
mena which seem to be diiBcult to understand.” He goes on to 
say, as reported in The Western E/eetrieian ; 

“The byjiotbesis of the n.nscent slate has fulfilled this useful 
purpose for nearly one hundred years; but now it ought to be 
put aside, as we no lunger need the help of this hypothesis fur the 
explanation of electrochemical facts. 

"The nascent state is mostly attributed to hydrogen; it is 
nascent ’ hydrogen ’ to which i>eculiar roducing-powers have been 
attributed. The error has been that one mistook coincidence fur 
cause. The fact has long lieen known tbat b)'drogen and other 
bodies are often reduced together by tbe same reduciiig-ageiit; 
from this fact one drew tbe conclusion that the reducing-agent 
first liberates hydrogen, and that the hydrogen in its nascent 
state then reduces the other substance. We can get ' nascent 
hydrogen' by different methods; aud we can therefore deter¬ 
mine by experiment whether nascent hydrogen has always the 
same r^iicing-power when produced by different methoils.” 
Taking up the various substances whose reduction has been 
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assumed to be due to nascent hydrogen, Mr. Reed shows that 
there arc two different classes, the first comprising such sub¬ 
stances as have greater chemical energy than hydrogen (like 
aluminum) ; the second, such substances as have smaller chemi¬ 
cal energy than hydrogen (like gold, copper, and various acids). 
He t-tkes up each class in turn, and proves conclusively, as it 
seems to him, that the received theory fails in each case to ac¬ 
count for the facts. According to the writer the freed hydrogen 
■‘lias no special mysterious jiowcrof reduction, but simply trans¬ 
mits the energy or electric charge which it has receive<l from the 
electric circuit to another body. In other words, the hydrogen 
would then simply act as au electric conductor and it behaves 
not differently at a cathode than in any other part of the elec- 
trolytc.** The pa]icr was sharply discussed and the hypothesis 
of the •• nascent state " had able defender.^. For certain chemical 
reactions, we are assured by these, the assumption of n nascent 
state seems the only possible explanation at present. Mr. Keed, 
however, maintained his views, and a.sserted that even for the 
coses cited against him his new theory hohls giAsl. 


LAYING RAILROAD TRACKS BY MACHINERY. 

A NEWmcL'Iianicul track-laying device, now liemg Used for 
the first time near Greenville. Pa., and described by The 
Engineering .\eu-s (April) aH'‘ilie most ccrmoniieal and rapid 
track-layer ever iiiveiileil," has hvcii devised by R, E. Hurley, 
of Scranton. I*a. lii this arrangement the construction train is 
preceded by a niaeliiiie-eur, liearing a steel tru.ss-ilcrrick. or crane, 
extending sixty feet over the roiid-bed. Next comes a car with 
elevated platform. u|iou which the lioiler. fuel, and water sup¬ 
plies arc c.trried. The maclliiie. together with its entire con¬ 
struction train of sixteen cars of tics, rails, etc., is hauled by the 
machine-car as motive power. To quote from the article just re¬ 
ferred to; 

"The train is made up with the cars upon which the rails and 
track fastenings are loadctl in the rear. 1 'hen come the tie-cars 
and at the head the iHiiler and iiiacliiiie-cars. At the center of 
the length of each of the rail unti tic ears, nml about a foot from 
each side, is placed a roller, and on these rollers two lines of 
rails, one on each side of the ear, are carried foru-iinl towiirtl the 
hcatl of the train. The power to haul the rails ahc.id is fur¬ 
nished by a cluster of frietion-ndU ill the tiiachiiic-car. .At the 
rear of this line of rails a gang connects rail alter rail ns the line 
moves ahead, securing them by placing the angle-bars to the 
rails and putting one IkjU in both ends of eiich rail. When the 
rail arrives nt the niaehinc-c.sr it is disconnected from those in 
the rear by taking out one Imit and slackening the other, leaving 
the angle-bar on the rearemlof each rail ns it is sent out into the 
derrick, by |>owcr-rulls, to a jsiint about 30 feet in advance of the 
mochiiic-car wheels, Here it is gras|ved by specially constructed 
hoisting-tongs and lowered by one man to the tics below. As 
the train moves slowly forward at a rate of 30 or 30 feet per min¬ 
ute, the Biis]iended rnil reaches a iMiint about 1 foot back of the 


previously laid rail, from whence it is moved forward by band, 
the loose angle-bars passing over the ball of the stationary rail, 
when a clamp is placed over them. The rail is then released 
from the tongs, and the bolting is done while the train moves 
slowly forward. The ivossibility of making these connections 
*on the ff y ' is one of the most important features of the machine, 
and accounts, in part, for its rapid work.“ 

But the machine does more than lay rails; it also places the 
tics for them to rest on. The tics are loaded on cars placed be¬ 
tween the machine-car and the cars of rails i and the rails, as 
they move forward over the cars, pass under the ends of the 
tics, and thus act as tie conveyors in the movement from the 
rail-cars to the machiiic-car. In this manner they are carried 
forward to the machine, where they are taken from the rails by 
an attachment on an endless chain, and conveyed over the top 
of the derrick, which delivers them on the road-bed aliout is feet 
in advance of the outward end of the rail. The road-bed under 
the derrick is thus kept constantly su[ipliei1 with ties sulheiently 
in advance of the rails to allow time f<>r proper adjustment. To 
quote again: 

“The machinery is so geared that the material moves over the 
cars at exactly the same speed as the train moves over the track, 
thus keeping up a constant supply of tics and rails at just the 
rate requiretl. This work is all done with the least |>ossibl« 
amount of Uabor, and with very little lifting. The men are dis- 
tributetl over the train and on the road-bed in front of the ma- 
cliinc-ciir in such a manner as to be free to work without inter¬ 
fering with each other. 

“The derrick in front of the machine-ear is at such a height as 
to give free action to the spikers below, and the front portion of 
it is so constructed that it can be swung to either side to suit the 
curvature, thus landing the ties exactly on the.line. 

“Special appliances in the shape of tools arc also used with the 
machine, making it |x>ssible to work with a rapidity that would 
sccni at first to be quite out of the qnestioii. . . . This machine. 
With forty men, is capable of laying two miles of track per day.' 


THE EASY PRODUCTION OF LOW 
TEMPERATURES. 

R ecent inventions have made the attainment of very low 
temperatures a (iroces-s that is within the re.sch of almost 
any one, the apparatus being simple and the iieee.ssary chemi¬ 
cals easily obtainable. In J.a Mature (April 13). M. Georges 
V’itoiix writes as follows on the subject: 

“Not so very long ago, in physical laboratories the freezing of 
mercury was regarded as a remarkable experimeut. It is no 
longer so, and physicists have showetl us tliat by the judicious 
use of liquefied gases wc may without trouble obtain extremely 
low temperatures, in the neighborhood of 300' below zero Centi¬ 
grade [ — 338' F.], 

“Nevertheless, altho theoretically no scientist is ignorant of 
how such feats are accomplished, many find themselves uuablo 
to carry them out in practise. Contrary to wliat might be sup- 
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poM^. however, k is not very difficult to obtiiin low tL-m|)era- 
tui'es with cosily procured apporatuii. Professor (rArsonvol hus 
recently shown at the Academy of Sciences that with some prc> 
cautions wo can easily reach Ueureea of cold between —60° and 
— 19s’ C. [—Tb’ and —3t<i F.]. 

"Thus, if wo pliice methyl chlorid in a fwous vessel, by iu 
simple and natural evaporation tbroii|;h the sides we hrinK the 
temperature to —(jo' C. With carbonic acid or aoetyleno it is 



Fin i.-i. fooling gntolln* by liquid ulr. ■. VosmI oonialnlng liquid ulr, 
3. Apparatus (or volaiilliuiion of carbonic acid dissolved in acetone. 


easy to obtain temperatures of —iii’ or —115' C. (—175 F.J. 
To do thin we dissolve in cold acetono snow of carbonic acid or 
acetylene, either of which is easily made at the ordinary temper¬ 
ature and pressure, by o[>eniD|; 11 vessel eontaininj; liquid car¬ 
bonic acid or acotyleiie. The cold produced by the sudden evap¬ 
oration of a part of the liquid muss lowers the temperature 
sufliciuntly to transform tho rest of this mass into snow, which, 
left to itself, melts slowly. This snow may be collected by di¬ 
recting iuto a cloth the jet of carbonic acid or iicctylono coming 
from tho vessel that contains tho liquefied gas. 

"This snow is very soluble in acetone, and in dissolving it 
gives rise to udtiitional cooling, which, if the ilcctono has bean 
previously cooleil sufficiently, brings the final temperature to 
-115 C. 

“An arraiigcmcut devised by M. d'Arsonval for this purpose 
is liuth simple aud ingenious. !t consists in hastening the evap¬ 
oration of the snow by a cold current of air. He uses a double 
worm of tin consisting of a tube 10 millimeters inch] in diam¬ 
eter and 10 meters [33 feet] long, into whose niierior is intro¬ 
duced another tulio of tho same length but ot only half tho diam¬ 
eter. The combination is wound into a spiral aud placed in a 
wooden box made non-conducting by w<H>l-packing (see Illustra¬ 
tion). 

"An uir-eurrent passing through the small tube aud traversing 
the volatile liquid, provokes evaporation, which takes place with 



Flo. CI1IIII11* petroleum by liquid uir. 


an enormous nlworption of heat. Thus the escaping gases arc 
ut a very low teinperatiirc. Uut these cold gases have to pass 
through the space separating the large tube from the small one, 
and so the air-current through the smalt tube is C(x>led before 
reaching the mixture of snow and aretone." 

For temperatures below —115' C.. we me told, we must have 


recourse to liijuiU air. which is now easily produced by the ma¬ 
chines of Triptcr and of Linde. With the improved vessels of 
silvered glass now used to hold the liquid, the loss by ava|)ora- 
tion, at a teni|>erature of—194' C. (—319* F,] is reduced to 20 
grams [about one-half ounce] an hour, a very small quantity, so 
that the use of liquid air for this purpose is now a practical 
method. D'Arsonval uses gasoline as a refrigerating agent and 
keeps this at a consiant low temperature by dropping the liquid 
air slowly into a test-tube immersed in it. Difiercnt ways of 
doing this are shown in tho illustrations.— 7 >'dMr/ii//<or matU 
for Thx Literakv iXorsT. 


THE MANUFACTURE AND USES OF GELATIN. 

TT is seldom that an article is used both as a fooilstiifT and in 
the mechanical industries. Gelatin is e<]iiatly important 
in both, as wo are reminded by M. Etbio in Cosmos (April s) 1 It 
is one of the commonest substances in the animal economy: it 
exists In isomeric forms, in almost all parts of tlte bodies of mam¬ 
mals, birds and fishes; in tho skin, the flesh, even the bones. 
But notwithstanding this, in spite of its clieapne.ss and allho it is 
susceptible of *0 nwiiy applications, gelatin remains, lie tells us, 
“one of tho substances before wliieh chemists confess that they 
arc beaten and humbly declare that they know little more about 
it than common mortals." The writer continues; 

"Of complex composition and essentially colloidal nature, the 
gelatins, incapable of crystallization, are difficitU t<> obtain in a 
pure state: their molecule, which is probably very bcovy. is of 
such a character that we can foresee numerous cases of jmlynier- 
ism and isomerism in tlieir history. All that we can affirm is 
that, os with all orgauic substances, we find among their prod¬ 
ucts nmiiis of mixed function, nearly allictl to the redoubtable 
toxins that form during the piitrcfnctioii of de.ld bodies, 

" Whatex'er may be tho primary substance from which we start 
(except in the ease of bones), the extraction of geiaiiii is nearly 
the same. The 'gluey matters.' softened by maceration in milk 
of lime, lire subjected in a great caldron to the action of boiling 
water. Tho ossein and the other nlhuminoid substances of tbo 
same kind that exist in the tissues gelatinify and dissolve. Tho 
wholo secret of the o]>eration Is to leave the solutions for os short 
A time as possible at tho boiling temperature, for gelatin under¬ 
goes in these conditions a cliaugo that greatly dimiuishes its ad¬ 
hesive pro{>erties. 

"Thus are obtained liquids charged with gelatin which aro 
solidified by cisding. The jelly is cut into strips before it has 
hardened too much, and it is then dried. Here is 11 delicale point: 
gelatin is very sensitive to atmospheric changes. . . . Tho dry¬ 
ing must take place in an oven, after which the strips are cleaned 
by vigorous brushing after rapid passago through boiling wa¬ 
ter. 

“ IC bonos be subjected for a sufficient time to the action of su¬ 
perheated steam, tho ossein [or organic portion] will gelatinify 
and dissolve. When we do this with fresh beef bones at I06' C. 
[223' F.J and iiitrwUice into the apparatus a shower of cold 
water, we get a gelatinous bouillon containing about i.a percent, 
of gelatin, which has been regarded os very iintrilions. This 
bouillon has liecn made the basis of n wholo diet for invalids. 
. . . With n [Miiiiid of this liquid nnd two ounces of liread a soup 
cun be made that costs not more than (t centimes 11. a cents). 

“By lessening the amount of cold wntcr. it is easy to obtain a 
jelly that, properly colored and spiced, has lit least the apiicar, 
ance of n healihfiil food. 

"This had a certain vogue in Europe and even in America. 
Finally, however, physicians Itegan to ask whether the nutritive 
qii.aliticB of gelatin were real or whether they were merely a 
means of deceiving the hniigry and starving tho uTifortnn.-itc. 
This second hypothesis was declared to ]>e tlie true one ; and a 
blow was dealt to the gelatin industry. 

"The alimentary applications t.f gelatin are now somewhat le- 
stneted : it is used in the corkage of wines and beer, and cooks 
and confectioners employ it to some cxtciil. H has a very imiK»r- 
tant motlern use in the preji iraMon of sensitive jdlotographic 
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plates: but its larf^est employment in all industries is as llie 
basis of all kinds of clues. 

‘'Gelmin is an adhesive material of the highest order, the bet¬ 
ter in ils purer states: risli glue is its best form. It Is used hot 
v'lieii dissolved in water or alcohol, or cold when dissolved in 
acids. In the latter form it is less solid, takes bold more slowly, 
and does not hold so well. In strong glues, inert solid sub¬ 
stances are sometimes incorporated—plaster, )iowdered glass, 
iron rust—to give them the resistiug powers of a cement Cer¬ 
tain resins are also added, as in the famous Armenian cement, 
odorless, limpid, and waterjiroof, which the Turkish jewelers 
use to fix their gems. It is rarely found in commerce and sells 
for its weiglit iu gold.”— 7 >ii/«/.i//Vo/ m,i,U /i<r Tnit LirrsASV 
Dioest. 


DEATHS FROM ILLUMINATING CAS. 

''HAT modem mettiods. adopted to lessen the cost of manu¬ 
facture of illuminating gas, have brought nliout a greatly 
increased de.-ith-rate from gas-|M>isoning is charged by ^Imerican 
Mettuine (April iii. This, it claims, is due to the use of the 
so-called "water ga-.." in which there is a high proportion of the 
very poisonous carbon nionoxid. Says the writer. 

"Several decades ago, it w.as found that by using a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of water-gas, an illuininant of fair quality could bo fur¬ 
nished at a price much lower than coal-giis and yield greater 
dividends. This was sufficient motive for energetic w<irk by lob¬ 
byists in different States to secure the repeal of laws limiting the 
proportion of carbon monoxid in illuminating gas to lo per cent., 
practically prohibiting water-gas, which contains at least yo per 
cent, of this lethal agent. Following the repeal of these laws in 
Massachusetts, there has been a most remarkalde increase of 
deaths and of accidents attributable to illuminating agents. In 
the thirteen years prior to the introduction of water-gas the num¬ 
ber of deaths registereil ns due to illuminating gas was only 
eight, all from the inhaling of gas as a suicidal agent. In the 
thirteen years following the intivKiuction of water-gas the num¬ 
ber of deaths due to this cause is stated to have been 459, and 
there have been a numlier of accidental aspliyxiations with recov¬ 
ery. These figures take no account of the.many cases of chronic 
gas-poisoning, due to leakage from pipes. Water-gas is far more 
)ienetrative than coal-gas, and those interested in sanitation 
claim that it has a corrosive action on metals leading to a far 
greater esca|)ement of carbonic oxid. This seems evidenced by 
the saturation of the soil in the vicinity of mains, leading in 
many instances to the destruction of all plant life. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that, with the great affinity of the carbon 
monoxid for the mtrinal oxygen of the blood, constant absorption 
of the gas in small quantities will eventually produce a condition 
of general ill bealtb, greatly increasing the liability to disease 
and at the same time lessening the rcsisting-power of the organ¬ 
ism. Many puzzling cases of decline in physical vigor pos.sibly 
bave their origin in a constant admixiure of illuminating gas 
having a high percentage of carbon monoxid with the air of 
homes insuRiciently ventilated. In view of these facts it should 
be made incumbent upon all gas companies to give public notice 
of the use of water-gas with a caution as to its dangerous charac¬ 
ter and there should be in addition municipal legislation limit¬ 
ing the proportion of carbonic oxid in the resident section, after 
midnight at least, to not more than ten )ier cent, and regulating 
the character of the gas-burners and their litlings, with appro¬ 
priate (leiialties to secure eiifurcenient ” 


Electrical “ Feelers *' for Ships.- A novel device which 
aims at the prevention of collisions iit sea by electrical methods 
is the invention of a Kussi.-iii engineer, ono Nicholas Gber- 
assimoff, says A/rr/r/V/i^-, quoting the I-oiidoii Hletirteal Eh~ 
j: infer. 

“The object of the arrangement is to insure against collision 
,(ietweea the ship and any moving or stationary Ixxly in the path 
of the ship, either at the surface or at a depth less than the 
draft of the ship, aud also to give warning of shoals. The 


inventor's idea is to have electrically propelled bodies or 'feel¬ 
ers' moving in advance of and at substantially the same rate of 
speed as the ship, and at such a depth under water as to come 
in contact with any obstruction at a depth less than the draft 
of the ship. There are three of these 'feelers,' one of which 
move.s in a line wth the keel and the other two in )ratbs to the 
right and left of this line respectively. The three electric cables 
controlling the feelers are united at a i»int in such a manner 
that this point and the position of the three feelers are at the cor¬ 
ners of a square. A cable from I be junction point is then con¬ 
nected with indicating appiinitiis aboard the ship. The feelers 
arc controlled by an electric current from the ship, and are pro¬ 
vided with mechanism connected with the indicating-apparatus 
before mentioned to show the deviation in one direction of the 
two outside feelers, and the deviation in either direction of a 
third or leading feeler. Each feeler is also supplied with a lurai- 
nons floating signal carried by a buoy at the surface of the 
water. The indications alxtard ship denote also whether a feeler 
has come into contact with a floating obstruction or is over a 


Invisible Microbes.—Microbes are known, says Cosmos, 
so small that they are invisible even under the microscope, and 
can pass through {xirous snbstanccs that will keep ont ordinary 
bacteria. Such are the microbes of peripneumonia and of aph¬ 
thous fever in cattle. Says Cosmos ; 

"Messrs. Nicolle and Adil-bey have thought that the agent of 
cattle-plague, which has hitherto escaped all search, might be an 
Infinitely small microbe. To ascenain, they filtered great quan¬ 
tities of serum and other liquids from animals suffering from the 
disease. The filtrate, iiijccied into calves, gave them oometinies 
the disease, sometimes immunity. These preliminary experi¬ 
ments showed that the microbe could traverse the Berkefeld fil¬ 
ter. which had arrested very small bacteria like those of chicken 
cholera. 

"The microbes in the filtrate are evidently very few, since it 
Is necessary to inject large quantities to obtain an effect. . . . 
Messrs. Nicolle and Adil-bey conclude that the microbe of bovine 
plague is in the same class with those of peripneumonia and 
aphthous fever. Like them, it is Invisible under the tnicroscoiie 
and passes through all fillers. According to these scientists it is 
contained esjiecially In the white blood-corpuscles. . . . The Im¬ 
portance of these invisible microbes increases daily, since they 
are the agents of very grave maladies."— 7 'rdJ«z/<i//V'n matie for 
TlIX LtTEXAHV DtOEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

•A courASATivF ianovBlfon.'iars Thr Wttttrn fiirr/riki#*. In a desrrip- 
lion of lb* oqulpmoat of th« ‘OvorUind LimlMd ' from Cblcoxo to Iton 
Krsnosco, “latho providinxof telepbone coonoctloo from tbe Irsin, when 
ststiooBiy in ststioot, 10 tbc local-exchanxe system, tn the train-sheds at 
importanl stations pendant telephone wires are arranxed In such a manner 
at to be available to be bronght thronicti a window of one of the cai»- 
ustutlly tlie <>bt-rvBlIon-ear—to a poruble lelcphonc. where a ptnK eonnec- 
Itoo Is made. The portable instromeot Is brought into tbe car, and not 
carried on the train. Regular t<4l-ratea are ebarxed. At present Conner. 
Ilona are made only at Cblcago. Omaha, and San Kraaciaco, altbo other 
sutions at e lo be fitted up. 

‘1 KNEW tbe algnalt would come up to s.icn miles because I had fitted 
Ihe Insirumenta lo work to that distance." said Marconi to Mr. H. H. 
Met lure In an interview pnblished in UcVtme't I April) rexnrdlnx his 
latest foal of mid-ocean tclexraphy. “If they had not oi>mc. t should have 
known that myoperainrs a] Holdhn were not dome their duly. Why. I 
can sit down now and figure out just bow much power and what equip¬ 
ment would bo required to seud messages from Cornwall to Ihe Cape of 
Good Hope or to .Anstralia. I can nut onderstsnd why Ihc scientists do not 
see tbia Ihinx as I do It is perfectly simple, and depends mereir on tbe 
height of tbe wire used and Ihe amount of power at the irsnamlttinx ends. 
Supposing rou wanted to light a circuit of 1.000clei-lric lamps Vou would 

did not hare thal much power, yon could nnl operate i.ooo lamps. It la tbc 

heixht of our aerial wire we quadrupled Iheeffecl. We used one-fortieth 
of a horse-power then. Sow I use several horse-power, and, by producing 
a powerful voltage. I naturally get an effect In proportion lo ibai power. 
II is not possible to keep on extending tbe height of onr aerial conductors, 
so we simply nse more power when we wish lo do long-distance work." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A PLEA FOR AN AMERICAN PASSION PLAY. 


W HEN a tentative |>crformaocc of a Paaaion Play waa ((iven 
in New York a few weekii ng<i and n plan t« vuutinue the 
performance* wa* lirtNiclicd. the clergy of the metropoli!.. Iiojli 
Prutehtaut ami Roman Catholie. seemed to be unniiiniuu* in their 
iiostility to the project. Since that time, tire Romiin Catholie 



Archbishop of .Montreal, 
Mgr. bnichesi. has |>ut 
the formal ban of his 
church on the Passion 
r*lny [troduccd in that 
city by Julien Uaoust, 
Vet at least one promi¬ 
nent New York clergy¬ 
man. the Rev. Percy 
Stickner Grunt, rector 
of the Church of the As- 
eension, takes the view 
that itn Aitrerican Pas¬ 
sion Pl.-iy. if staged un¬ 
der pro]»er conditions, 
would lie of material as¬ 
sistance to the ehnreh in 
its efforts to quicken the 
religious spirit iu the 
hearts of the iieo|)le. He 
says in Tkt Thtatre 
(ilay> : 

"Chiircli-going {leople 
are shucked when they 
bear that it is proposed 
to give the Passion Play 
on the American stage. 
Such a performance 
seems to them trrever- 
eiii, if not blasphemous. 
Their objections, how¬ 
ever, lire largely theo¬ 
retical, for very few peo¬ 
ple in America have seen 
a Passion Play. The 
‘I iiUa shocks them. Why 
is it that the bare thought 
•of a dramatic representation of the last day* of the life of Jesus 
■deeply offends Christian people? The story of Christ as given 
in the Gospel is the most dramatic story in tire world. Nothing 
■can exceed in tragic and awful meaniiig the earthly vicissitmles 
■of tho Creator of nil things. Christ's life in its roost human nnd 
liberal iuterpretation is a great drama. Why, then, should the 
mcHlern believer in the most dramatic of all religions condemn 
the dramatic representation of this story? " 


Mr. Grant proceeds to answer the question he propounds, ad¬ 
mitting at the outset that many of the objections advanced arc 
not to be lightly dismissed. Christian yieople very naturally, he 
thinks, shrink from the idea of the impersonation of Christ, the 
apostles, and the other charaeteis in the sacred .story by ‘'actors 
and actresses who have played parts of a very different sort or 
whose lives are in conflict with thu ideals of these holy men and 
women." Then there is something incongruous in the thought 
•of a stage associated with comic, sensational, spcctaculiir. or vul- 
:gar associations being “trotlden by the feet of Christ.” and in the 
idea of a Passion Play organized as a purely mercantile venture. 
(But Mr. Grant l>elieve* that none of these obstacles are insur- 
•mou ntable. He declares: 


“I personally know actors and actresses whose characters are 


such a.s to flt them for even sacred purls. Indeed, there must be 
many whose representation of Bildical personages would not 
seem glaringly unbecoming. There are theaters of sweet asso¬ 
ciation, there are upright theatrical managers. Financial prolit 
is, after all, incidental to anything that is produced with ex- 
l>ense. and wiiiclt is given to the public for a money considera¬ 
tion. I understand that the incident of prolit docs not always 
appear in theatrical ventures. 

'T have nodonbt there are religious i>eople who would like to 
see the Passion Play given in America under proper conditions— 
noble actors, n stage of fine traditions, and a manager devoted 
to high ideals. 1 have been very much impressed at the effect 
upon friends of mine who witnessed at the 1 -antbs’ Club, one 
Sunday evening in Lent, some scenes of Mr. Clay .M. Greene's 
‘Nazareth.' The effect was spiritually stimulating, and it in¬ 
creased the reverence of those who sjioke to me of the iMsrform- 
ance for Christ and his church. In the porfornianco 1 mention, 
no one )iersonated the Lord; a light prefigured him. Such a 
method would remove one great objection to the Passion Piay in 
the minds of the public." 

Mr. Grant thinks that the right kind of a Passion Play would 
be of service mainly “to persons not richly endowed with imagi¬ 
nation," and niarntains that to such it would prove a real inspi¬ 
ration. He coucludcs: 

"The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play is almost universally ni>- 
proved of. Those who have journeyed to the little Bavarian 
town return in awe. The difference, however, between tire Ger¬ 
man peasants' presentation of the Passion Play and a presenta¬ 
tion on the American -stage is one largely of sentiment. The 



KOMO.VD DAOfST A.S rO.VTIlS riLATC. 

{Moult tat, /«iM.| 

Courtoyut Tht Tkraitt (Ne« VurH. 

romantic origin of the Ober-Ainniergau play, the simple manner 
of life of the actors, the distant journey, all conspire to produce 
a sentiment favorable to the play, quite independent of its mer¬ 
its and independent of the essential question whether the drama 
should use the life of Christ as its theme. The conditions are 
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favorable at Ober-Ammergau. Could sot the conditions be made 
fax'ornble in America? 

•'The drama to niy mind is the most effective form of art It 
can combine at its best poetry, that form o( art which depends 
least upon material 
aid. with painting, 
aichitecture. sculi>- 
turc. in a living and 
vivid preseittatioo. 
It appeals not alono 
to one sense, as do 
the other arts, but 
to two senses. 
Painting appeals to 
the eye, musie np- 
pr.-ils to the ear, the 
drama bolds the at¬ 
tention through both 
these avenues to the 
br.nin. The powerof 
the drama (or good 
and for refinod 
pleasure is enor¬ 
mous. It is, and 
forever will be, the 
great human art. 
Painting is .limited, 
music is v.-igue, in comparis<}n with tlie drama. We do not use 
the drama enough in its highest ways—to present grent histories, 
to display beautiful manners, to reveal the inevitable realization 
of spiritual states, to charm and awe with sacred spectacles. We 
have to thank the stage to-dny (or liuntor, (or puthos. and for 
romance. If ever wo have n national theater, the stage in 
America may enter into its larger inheritance, I should like to 
see a Passion I'hiy on the American stage, under proper condi¬ 
tions. 1 do not believe it would cheapen the Christian religion. 
Christian peojde niust not shut their eyes to aitythiiig which 
tends to give greater reality to the story of Christ, through (ear 
that it will shake their faith." 


IS TOO MUCH MONEY SPENT ON CHURCH 
STEEPLES? 

A STATISTICIAN of a practical and somewhat eccentric 
turn of mind hu.s estimated that something like g4S.cioo,- 
ooo has been invested in ornamental church building in this 
country, ciiiefly in the form of cliureli steeples. If this fonturu 
of chnu-ll jircliitcctnic were disi>ense<l with and the amount rep- 
resentod turned iuto the regular channels of church bettcficcuce, 
he lielieves that the religious denominatious would be relieved 
for tt long time to oiiiic fr<im the necessity of apjiealing for funds 
to carry on their work. "Qucriciis,” .a writer in ChrisHttn 
(New York. April a6), is led by this calculation to inquire 
"whether the churches generally are utilizing as fully as they 
ahouid the vast amount of property in the shape of buildings and 
lands ill their jmssession." He declares; 

•"rhe total viihie of church jirojierty in the Uniled States is set 
down at {^i;oo,ooo,cKx>. The greater part of this enormous sum is 
represented ill sjdendid and costly eihiices, devoted exclusively 
to religious purposes and open for only a few hours each week. 
For the remainder of the timo these hiiildings stand idle uud 
empty niuiiumcnts of religious faith and sentiment, cold, stately, 
iiiui ntugiiiricciit all this but nothing more. From a practical 
and business point of view they rcjircseiit capital that is' tied 
up ■ an«l largely non-productive. This slate of things is prejudi¬ 
cial to the cause of religious prugres.s. It is repugnant to coni- 
nioti .sciiso and enlightened reason; it argues wastefulness and 
exiraraguiice. .and it ought not to Ik-." 

And yet if any radical changes .aix- undertaken in the construc¬ 
tion and use of cliiireh buildings, "a strong opposition svill be 
eiicimiitcred. based chiefly on seiitimental grounds and on that 


spirit of ultrn-conservatism which chnilenges everything pertain¬ 
ing to religious institutions." The writer continues: 

"The disposition to cling to the old and conventional forms uud 
uses ill church buildings would bo just as strong as it is tooling 
to old ainl outworn creeds and formsof worship. The thing that 
bus been that it is which shall be—this is the rule in religious 
affairs all around. The sentiment underlying this is not to bo 
regarded lightly. There is wisdom and safety in it, but it may 
be carrierl too far for the welfare of religion. After making all 
reasonable and needful ullowauces for the spirit of veneration 
and reverence uttaching to old and established forms uud uses, 
and often helpful to religious faith, wc bclicvo thnt the time is at 
band when a radical departure should be made iu the constrnc- 
tion of chiitch buildings aud the uses to which they are put. 
Not even tbo most insistent defenders and literalistsof the or¬ 
thodox school will contend that the Bible prescribes the exact 
pattern for these structures or the precise uses to which they 
shall be put. There is iiotliiug absolutely essential to the propa¬ 
gation of religious faith iu an altur rail or even a pulpit. Some 
of the .strongest and mast succes.sful religious movements that 
the world has known have, in fact, been curried on without these 
accessories." 

It would be more in harmony with wise and prudent business 
management and the utilitarian siiirit of the age, concludes the- 
writcr, "if the vast capital now lying almost dead and useless ia 
costly accessories to the churches, which they dons well, if not 
betler, without, were turnerl into the channels of missionary en¬ 
terprise or iuto the funds for reaching and evangelizing the- 
unchurched masses iu our great cities and neglected country dis¬ 
tricts." 


THE POPE AND FREEMASONRY. 

T EO Xlll., ill his late.si encyclical, liis so-called testament, 
makes a fresh attack on the Frcemiisuns, whom he de¬ 
scribes as "a dark, forbidding seel, which society has long nour¬ 
ished in its midst, like a deailly disease, endangering its lic.-ilih, 
fruitfulness, and life." He continues: 

"Like n standing personificutiuu of revolution, it forms a kind 
of subversive society, the nimof which is to doniinnte recognized 
society, and opjaise its existence by warring against God and 
His church. It would seem altogether superfluous to call It by 
name, since the whole world reuognizes by the'-e distinguishing 
cliiiractcristics the Freemasons, of whom wc made special men¬ 
tion in our encyclical'Huniaiium Genus' of April so, iS6(, warn¬ 
ing all against their wicked designs, false teachings, and corrupt 
deeds. This sect, which embraces niniost all nations nnd has 
joined to it other sects, the workings of which it secretly con¬ 
trols, has, through its followers, which it knows how to attract 
by means of substantial inducements and how to govern by the em¬ 
ployment of promises or tbrents. astbecasc may be, forced itself 
into all social arrangements, with tho result thut it constitutes, 
to a certain degree, an invisible aud au irresponsible state within 
the lawful state. Possessed of tho spirit of the devil, it under- 
stnitds, as the apostle says (a Cor. xi. Ij), how to transform it¬ 
self into an angel of light: it boasts of its humanitarianism while 
it renders everything subservient to sectarian ends; it declares 
itself to be free from all political aims, and at the sanio time 
takes nil exceedingly active part in the Icgi.slation and the ad¬ 
ministration of the state; it recommends respect to the existing 
aiitliorities and even to religion, and its ultimate aim—as shown 
by Its tenets—is the ovcitlirow of monarchical jxiwcr and the 
priesthood, both of which arc by it represented as enemies of 
liberty," 

The well-known attitude of the Po]>c towanl Freemasons and 
this renewal of his oft-expressed sentiments olicil a vigorous de¬ 
fense <>f Freeniu.%onry fmin the great tlerniaii iniildle-elass org.an, 
tho Vossisihi ZeUting (Berlin). The Vossisdte Ztitung ex- 
]iiesses itself as follows; 

"III common with every Po]>c since Clement XII.. Leo Xlll. 
has juisscd sentence of death upon n society including nniotig its 
members authors, thinkers, .sovereigns, iind stutesiiien. Not 
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ooc« only, but a half dozen times, has this been dona by the 
present occupant of the threefold throne: as in 1684. so in 1892, 
1S94, 1896, 1898; ho vented his anger against this subversive 
faction tn exalted verse even, and during his reign it has been 
possible for an entire congress to assemble in Tricst for the pur* 
pose of combating Preemasonry, and this with tbe pap.-il sane* 


■‘Leo XIII. declares, indeed, that the ‘tenets' of the society 
prove that the Freemasons wish to do away with monarchical 
authority and the priesthood. In the struggle against Uod must 
this‘dark sect,‘ this‘personification of revolution,' this‘subver¬ 
sive society ’ seek its title to existence. The wording of the ‘ ten¬ 
ets* is not calculated to shcx;k. We are Bcc{uaintcd with a consid¬ 
erable portion of them. Any one can prrtcure them for himself, 
and nothing is more laughable than tlie hidden mysteries of the 
Freemason's lodge. The Jesuit, Father Gruber, as have many 
before him, has in bis writings laid bare the ‘ venomous core ' of 
Freemasonry, so that one may penetrate tho mysteries of the 
order without joining it. Why does he not impart to the world 
those passages in the ‘ tenets ‘ which establish tho relentless war¬ 
fare against God, against religion, against monarchies? Almost 
all Freemasons base their laws ujion the old oaths of fealty, of 
1723, tho first sentence of which runs: ‘The Freemason, as such, 
is bouud to obey the moral law. and if be is wise he will neither 
be a stupid atheist nor an irreligious libertine.' In tho second 
sentence is tho following: 'A Freemason is a ]>caceful subject of 
the civil authority where he lives and works, and may not en¬ 
gage in riots or conspiracies against the peace and the welfare 
of bis nation.' Political opposition and agitations may at no 
time be carried on within the IiMlge. The 'general principles of 
Freemasonry,' which were established in Hamburg. June 7. 
1S70, and remain the rules of conduct for all German Freema¬ 
sons* lodges, require (g n belief in GihI, in a higher moral 
standard, and in the immortality of the soul, and the practical 
proof of the injunction; ‘Love God before all and thy neighbor 
AS thyself.’ In the manual of the grand lodge of the country wc 
read in g 3: ‘The teaching of the grand lodge is based upon 
Christianity, which must constitute the rule of conduct of all 
Freemasons. . . , The Bible remains the firm basis of the teach¬ 
ings of our order; it is the chief source of our knowledge, of our 
highest light proceeding from the altar.‘ To what extent these 
or similar statements agree with or contradict the tenets of Free¬ 
masonry. will not at this time be examined. It, however, would 
appear that tho charges brought by the Pope against the Free¬ 
masons as a body are false and without confirmation. 

“ But a person need never have seen a Freemason's lawbook, 
he need only look at the i>ersnns who have Iwbrnged to the order 
and who to-day still lend it support, in order to gain a dearer 
and brighter view as to its desire to aliolisfa religion and monar¬ 
chies. Old Frits was at variance with religion and pricsti,: he 
surely did not wish to imperil his own ihnine. And yet he pro¬ 
tected the Freemasons. The King of England. Edtriird VII., was 
until his accession to the throne grand master of the English 
Freema.Hons. The King of Sweden is to-day at the head of the 
order. Are they subversive, revolutionary, dark sectarians pos¬ 
sessed of the spirit of the devil ? The Pojie makes no mention of 
them in bis testament. Ho docs not speak of this or that lodge, 
of this or that state, but only of the Freemasons as a whole, and 
confounds them with e.-icli other." 

An article in the current number of The .\7ne/eeH/A Centurjf 
and After {London) on "Freemasonry in France" is of interest 
in this connection. The history of Frceiiiiisonry in France and 
England affords a curious contrast, writes the author: 

"In Engl.-ind the order is pr.ictically coexistent with tho dy¬ 
nasty, the fciuudations of the present orguuizatioii having been 
laid in Ixindon in 1717. and in all essential respects it lias under¬ 
gone no fiindamcrital change. For mure than a century it has 
been directly connected with royalty, its honors and dignities are 
still attractive to the nobility, and it is strictly loyal, conserva¬ 
tive, iioii-political, and non-democr.itic. In France wc find an 
entirely different state of things. The order, first brought into 
the country by Englishmen in 1721, bus waxed and waned with 
every dynastic upheaval. It has Iwcn rent nsiitider by schisms, 
it has wavered between tlic conflicting claims of science and re¬ 
ligion. and has now become a frankly political, niiti-vlencal. 
idea-worshiping, and deiimvratw organization, no longer deserv¬ 


ing. from the English point of view, to be called by the name it 
bears." 

The gradual development, especially during tho last twenty 
years, of Freemasonry as a political force is one of the most note¬ 
worthy features of the contemporary history of France. Says the 
writer: 

“ Freemasonry is alxive all things concerned with home poli¬ 
tics. Religious opinions arc a secondary consideration. Jews, 
Turks, infidels, heretics. Protosiants, and Catholics are equally 
eligible for initiation, but Mniiarcliists arc not. Tho order i.s, in 
a word. Republican. Ill matters of detail the lodges vary just 
as widely as the groups in the center and left of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Some are moderate, xihiic radictil, and some Socialist, 
but all are absolutely hostile to Princo Victor Napoleon ami tho 
Duke of Orleans. No candidate is admitted unless the inquirios 
made in regard to his )Hditical antecedents leav-c no doubt of his 
attachment to t'ao existing regime. Tho Freemasons, in fact, 
regard themselves as the inheritors of the traditions of the revo- 
lution and tho champions of the democracy, whose rights, they 
consider, arc incompatible with the existence of a monarchy in 
France."— Trani/iition mitiie/nr Tub Litbkakv Dioest. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN HAWAII. 

T he relig'ous deadlock in the Hawaiian islands, created by 
the refusal of Bishop Willis, of Honolnln (Cliiirch of Eng¬ 
land), to surrender the charge that he has held for thirty years, 
has been adjusted, it is hoped finally, by his resignation. Bishop 
Nichols, of California, who was recently sent ont us the oflicial 
representative of the 
American Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal 
Chiircli to settle the 
ililhciiliivs existing 
in ilic islands, has 
assumed ccclcsiasti- 
cal res|K>nsibiruy 
over the Hawaiian 
dioeese, pending the 
iin-ival of the Rev. 

Henry Bond Rcsi- 
arick, who was 
elected Bishop of 
Honolulu lit tiic 
April session of the 
House of Bishops in 
Cincinnati. The 
following account of 
the events leading 
up to this culmina¬ 
tion is lakon from 
the New York Out- 
itwk {April t2) : 

"Before tho annexation of Hawaii to the United States,,the 
Church of England had direct control of the Episcopal coninm- 
iiion in the islands. The Bishop of Honolulu was not u culcnial. 
hut a missionar}' bisiiop. nndcr the jurisdiction of tho Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, but not removable by him. His salary 
was jirovided by the English S<ictcty for the Promotion of tlie 
G€m|ic 1 in Foreign Lands. When Hawaii became United States 
territory, it was evident that the control of the church should be 
iraiisfcrrcd to American authority. Against this transfer the 
aged Bisliop Willis, the incumbent, protested. This action on 
ihoiMirtof Bislio]! Willis was in some meusiire duo to the fact 
that he sus|iectcd that the legal proceedings which a clergyman 
had i>roi>i>sed to institute against him originated in America. 
Tile foundation fur this suspicion seems to be merely that the 
Bisiii>|> of New York had in a coinniunication to this clergyman 
stated that a‘clergyman may properly claim legal protection 
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against a tyrannical bishop.' and that ‘the power of the bishop 
is not despotic, but constitutional.' The only way by which the 
office of the bishop could be viicuted was by the resignation of 
the incumbent, and this for some tin.e it was impossible to ob> 
tain: but, iifter a conference lictwecn Uishoji Willis and other 
chu*ch authorities at the Episcopal Contrentinii last fall,'the 
Bishop consented to Oder his resignatiou. to t.ike effect on April 
t. Since that time the Bishop has written an o|>en letter to the 
chairman of the House of Bishoi>s. nlleging that he has been 
treated with discourtesy. It is, however, only a patiietic expres¬ 
sion of diivappointment.'* 

The signiKcance of this whole incident, declares The Ouftopt. 
is twofold: 

" In the fii:st place, it illustrates the iiideiieiidence of the blsli- 
oprie. Even the Archbishop could not exert his superior author¬ 
ity to any practical end, and altho the society which provided the 
salary withdrew its support, the Bishop through his own private 
fortune remained dictator of the situation. It was only by bis 
personal acquiescence that the two great churches—the English 
Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States—were finally able to make this most necessary transfer of 
jurisdiction. In the second place, it illustrates the legal as well 
as the ecclesiastical questions which have arisen consequent to 
the acquisition of the new island jKissessions of the United 
States.” 

The future religious development of the Hawaiian islands will 
no doubt be greatly influenced by the new American bishop. 
Mr. Restarick, says the New 'k'oik Churchman (Aprii 26), has 
already proved himself to be an '‘able, efficient, resourceful or¬ 
ganiser of religions effort.” He is an Englishman by birth, and 
has been for twenty years the rector of St. Paul's Church. San 
Diego, Cal. Under his leadership, this church has become the 
mother of four others; and he lias also organized, with what is 
described as remarkable success, an association of "Lay- 
Readers.” The Churchman prophesies "a rejuvenated and 
vigorous life,” in the Hawaiian church as the resuit of bis 
assumption of his new duties. 


IS PRESBYTERIANISM DECLINING? 

T he Rev. \V. H. Roberts. D.D.. stated clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, has prepared a rec¬ 
ord of the 7.000 cburcbesof that dnnomination showing the num¬ 
ber of accessions on confession. He found that in ouly St 
churches did the number of such accessions exceed fifty during 
the year ending May i, 1901, and that more than a.ooo churches 
reported no accessions. The list of the 81 churches Is pnblisbcd 
in The Church Economist (New York, April), which makes the 
following comment: 

"Most of the churches named are in the larger cities, as might 
be supposed, owing to the larger membership and stronger organ¬ 
ization generally. The Synod of Pennsylvania leads in the num¬ 
ber of the churches (20), with New York second (17), and Ohio 
third (ti). This roughly agrees with the national distribution 
of membership. Only one chii^h on the Pacific coast apiiears. 

" While a largo majority of the churches are located iu cities of 
Importance, the following are among the large cities which are 
witbont representation on the list: St. Leuis, Cieveland. Cin¬ 
cinnati, San Franctsco, Buffalo. Kansas City, Omaha, Denver. 
Dnlutb. and Baltimore.” 

The Church Economist sent a circular inquiry to the 81 
churches, asking the following questions; 

" Was increase due to s|>ecial revival or continuous effort? 
“Was outside evangelistic help employed? 

“What was the main source of increase? 

'• Did officers and chnrch-members take effective part? 

"Were'after-meetings' held? 

"Were many adults baptized? 

“ What line of effort seemed most fruitful? " 

Of the S 3 churches from which replies were received, 27 re¬ 


ported the increase due to continued Interest. The aocessions 
in eight cases were credited to "special revival.” But the main 
source of accessions was the Sunday-school. To the question, 
"Did officers and cliurch-nienibers take an effective part?” most 
of the pastors returned a "rather.perfitnctory and.guarded affir¬ 
mative," and several said plainly that little such coojieration 
was had, 

“After-meetings." at which op|iorttinity was given for decision 
and public coiifc.Nsiuii, were held in 31 of the 53 churches reply¬ 
ing. From oiie-fourih to oiic-third of the accessions were appar¬ 
ently fit>m those not baptizeil in infancy. The last qnestion, 
"What line of effort seenicil most fruitful?" brought a chorus of 
emphatic testimony in favor of "|)ersonal work.” 

The facts elicited by Dr. Roberts's statistics and the Inquiries 
of The Church Economist have caused disquieting reflections in 
some quarters. Dr. Roberts himself confesses that the progress 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States is “not so rapid 
as in former years." "The real reason," be says, "appears to be 
the lack of spiritual vigor in ail the Christian denominations, for 
other churches in the United States than the Presbyterian report 
decided decreases in aildition to membership.” The Presbyte~ 
rian (Philadelphia. April 23I says; 

"There may be. and is, need for a greater and more wise adap¬ 
tation of agencies to accomplish all that is desired; bnt t'ue trend 
of evangelical opinion and effort is in the right direction, and the 
exhibit is encouraging, tho not all that we could wish. Large 
additions arc made to the church from the laboring classes every 
year. In fact, the larger pro|x>rtion of its present membership 
have to labor for their living. And if it were not for the foreign 
ideas resiiecting labor and social questions that are being rapidly 
and extensively engrafted uiion our American civilization, we 
would see still larger returns; or if the rum-power were broken 
our sanctuaries would make numerical gains that would be aston- 

Tbe following table, compiled by Dr. Roberts and showing the 
strength of the Presbyterian denomination in various parts of 
the world, is taken from The Westminster (Toronto, Prcsb.i: 

Unlled htMiek. I.jso.ooo 

AiistialxiUi. 6i7.lti 

Prance. 

Hnnxarv.Tranarlrania. 4.)6ikZ>3 

Holland.. a Vo.ear 

Brltiali Ial«a. 6 wk>7.so) 

Canada. 2)i,ri9 

Germane. s.t'i.rA 

Switzerland. z.iot.jae 

Africa. 

Asia and in miaa-.ona thronsli the world. 1.>07,451 

In the Svanzelical Church of Germany, ezvlnslve of bn- 

iheran*. 7.r^/^I>■ 

Total.4a.>llkS(5 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

A MEiioaiAi. ubiet and fonniain in memory of Ihe late Prof. Henry 
Drummond waa nnvelled by Lady Aberdeen In Ulateow a few daya ac«. 

Tlir Jewei-encruated Bible brought to thi* country by Mr. J a. Morcan. 
the nephew of Mr. j. Plerpont Moreau, i> uulque amone booki. Itshindine 
itof Kold, let with garuets, aapphiree, emeralda, and diamonds. The Bible, 
which eras boueht in Hair, Is in inanuacript, and la believed 10 be the work 
of eiehth-cenlury monks. 

Col. Johx McKr.C, a neero millionaire who died recantly in Philadel¬ 
phia, bequeathed nearly all his immense fortune to Ihe Roman Catholic 
Church. Archblahap Ryan is named as execnlor of tho will. “ Whal makes 
this bequest especially remarkable," commenis The .frv MartJ (Horn. 
Cath.l, “is the fact that Colonel McKee was not a Calbollc and was person¬ 
ally unknown to Archbishop Ryan." 

Miss Ellcx M. Sroxr, whose irtsisand petlla have brought her inter, 
national fame. Is telling the story of her “Six Months among Brlgands" 
in UcCtHre's Maeatine. She has also entered Ihe leciata-Aeld. and 
is speaking to large audiences in Eastern cities. In view of some hostile 
criticism of her sclions. she has Issued, throngh the American Board of 
Commissionera for Foreign Missions, a sialsinent in which she declares 
that she hopes to devote whatever money she may recelee'Crl to reimbars- 
tng "any who may hare embarrassed themselves hy helping to provide my 
ransom *; and <si to missionary work in her chosen field. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

PHILIPPINE REVELATIONS IN FOREIGN EYES. 

T HE*'waier<ure'*«nd the sanguinary aspect of some mili* 
tary instructions in the Philippines have not so far elicited 
as much comment in the foreign press as might, perhaps, have 
been expected. English papers are a practical unit in maintain* 
ing that the rule of the United States in the archipelago is hu¬ 
mane, and that the alleged atrocities, if they were perpetrated, 
were exceptional and unautliorixed. Says TAt St. Jamtt't Oa- 
gtUt (London); 

“Our own recent humiliating experience of the way in which 
national lionor may bo compromised by one or two soldiers los¬ 
ing all sense of the responsibility that rests upon them as the 
representatives and instruments of a civilised nation, enables us 
to offer the moat sincere sympathy to our American kinsmen at 
a moment when they find their own good name similarly tar¬ 
nished." 

The charges agflinst Major Waller, the “kill-and-burn " order 
of General Smith, and the “everything over ten ' limit are then 
considered by this authority, which procccils: 

“It Is almost Impossible to believe that a general officer of the 
United States could have Iwcii guilty of such deeds unless his 
mental balance bad been completely deranged. It is far from 
improbable that the climate of the Philippines added to the pri¬ 
vations of war and the strain of responsibility may have so af¬ 
fected General Smith os to render him practically unaccountable 
for bis actions; and the fact that he admitted bis own violation 
of the white flag in an official despatch goes far to supjiort this 
hypothesis. We devoutly hope that such may prove to be the 
case. If. however, he can not thus be exoncratetl, and the charges 
made by Major Waller should be proved against him, we do not 
donbt that American honor will be vindicated in the same man¬ 
ner as our own has been, by the award of swift and uncompro¬ 
mising justice to the guilty parties. It is natural enough for the 
American press to declare that their nation Is 'disgraced in the 
eyes of the world,' and that 'it seems as if they could not bold 
up their beads again.' The feeling Is creditable to Americans. 
But in England at any rate we know better than to bold a high- 
spirited and honorable people responsible for the dishonor of a 
single criminal." 

The investigation into the affair mnst be of the most searching 
kind, declares Tkt Sptdator (London): 

'* The Americans are greatly disturbed by' revelations' from 
the Philippines. A revolt in the island of Samar was recently 
suppressed with what seemed commendable skill and vigor, but 
it is now alleged that the general in command'ordered ’ wliat 
were practically massacres, which included male children, and 
that officers eager for information employed the old torture of the 
Inquisition, pouring into the throats of their victims enormous 
quantities of water. It is also affirmed that the frauds commit¬ 
ted in hiring transports at San Francisco were enormous, some¬ 
thing like ten millions being wastetl in consequence of bribes 
given to officials by the shipowners. The latter story is conceiv¬ 
able;, as America has no permanent civil service, and the hastily 



On May m Cnba's own Kovemment will Msame power. 

—Klt(titrai<ttuh ^Berlin). 


chosen employees for exceptional work, being liable to dismissal, 
are under gieat temptation to make money while they can; but 
the former—r.r., the story of massacre and torture—Is wholly 
opposed to American character, and we are not inclined to ac- 
cept it without better evidence than has yet been produced." 

The tone of continental European comment Is less friendly. 
The Tempt (Paris) even prints a letter from its correspondent 
in the Philippines—one of a series—in which the cruel character 
of the warfare is set forth aud which thus coucludes: 

"It is evident that if the Philippines accept foreign domination 
only with great repugnance it is because the American soldier is 
,iguoraiit of the difficult art of making himself endurable in a for¬ 
eign country and of rounding his too angular elbows." 

NVbat it terms an exposure of the scandal was duly made in 
the columns of the ImieptHttanie Beige (Brussels), which com¬ 
ments; 

"The indignation inspired by such revelations may be imag- 
ineil. To modify somewhat the deplorable effect of this feeling, 
the Secretary of War caused the governor of the archipelago to 
publish a general order to the troops requesting them to treat the 
natives with the utmost kindness. The recommendation is goml, 
but it is to be feared that it comes a little late, for Governor Gar¬ 
dener, of Tayabas, has sent the Washington Government a re¬ 
port in which he says the American troops must be recalled as 
soon as possible, since their attitude irrecoverably alienates from 
the United States the sympathies of the Filipinos. That a high 
functionary expresses such an opinion and gives such radical ad¬ 
vice shows that the excesses of the American soldiers have far 
exceeded anything revealed before the court-martial at Manila, 
and it can be understood why the Filipinos persist in such a des¬ 
perate resistance." 

The Philippines will never be of much practical use to the 
United States, says the anti-American and agrarian Kreut Zei- 
iHng (Berlin), which gives prominence to all the discouraging 
aspects of the situation. The Kobe Herald (Japan) compares 
the problem with England's South African entanglement thus: 

“The most significant fact bearing on the general situation in 
the islands is that the American Government makes no sign, so 
far, of reducing to any inqiortant extent the strength of its mili¬ 
tary forces on the islands. Time, of course, is with the United 
States as it is with Great Britain in South Africa, but there is a 
difference. The position of Great Britain in Africa requires that 
she must be resolute tliere unto any length of time. There is no 
strong law binding the American people to the necessity of com¬ 
pleting the conquest of the Philippines, and there is the chance 
that in time they may come to ask whether the Philippines are 
worth it—whether they arc worth what has been spent in lives 
and money, if there be no clear prospect of the end of the spend¬ 
ing.’— TraMs/ationt made /or Tii« Litbsasy Digest. 


ASSASSINATION OF A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 

'P*HE gravity of tlie Russian crisis had already occasioned 

A general comment throughout Europe when the assassina¬ 
tion of a leading statesman of the Cxar's empire, on April 1$ 
lost, occurred. Since this event. Russian internal affairs may 
fairly be said, for once, to have eclipsed Russian foreign affairs 
in the sphere of European politics. Says the London Times : 

"St Petersburg has once more been the scene of one of those 
terrible crimes which from time to time shed a lurid light upon 
the dark places of Russian administration. The Minister of the 
Interior, M. Sipiaguiue, was struck down . . , as be enteicd 
the Mariiiski Palace on his way to attend a committee of minis¬ 
ters. The crime was planner! and carried out with consummate 
coolness. The assassin obtained access to the building by don- 
ningtbe military uniform of an aide-de.camp. and approached the 
Minister on the plea of handing to him personally a document 
from the Grand Duke Serge. He then dischargetl the contents of 
his revolver point-blank at the unfortunate minister, who fell 
mortally wounded and died within an hour. The murderer, who 
gave bis name as Balscbanett, is understood to have been one of 
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the students punished for participatiun in the disturbances at 
Kicfl last year." 

The stricken .statesman was uncuuipiomisingly conservative, 
as the great Loudon daily notes ; 

"'Govemmeuts thnt yield,' M. Sipiagnine is reported on one 
occasion to have said, 'are govermnents that fall. Rather than 
yield I would bring nlwut a revolution in Russia.' . . . Forces 
are evidently once 
more at work in 
Russia of which the 
magnitude can not 
be at present calcu¬ 
lated, and under the 
eyes of an imperial 
autocrat,os humane 
and well intentinned 
as his grandfather, 
the formidable 
struggle between 
the revolutionary 
spirit of an intellec¬ 
tual proletariat, 
fiercely dissatisfied 
with the iron rule of 
the bureaucracy’ and 
the reactionary tra¬ 
ditions of an un¬ 
changing govern- 
montal machine, 
seems about to be 
renewed in nil its 
ruthless intensity." 

Vet there is a 
probability of miss¬ 
ing the whole point of this grave invident, according to the 
Temps (Paris) : 

"There is a conflict between two systems of education, that 
which is applied to the German universities and which the Rus¬ 
sian students want toobtaiu beunuse it ailows more liberty to the 
student, and that w'bich is now in force in Rnssin nnd accunling 
to which the student is subjected to stricter control. \Vbat Kus> 
sian students are eager for is the right of association in p.articn- 
lar, wliieh has given rise, in (lerman universities, tothomany 
students' societies, imparting to those nniver.sities their peculiar 
character. It is ini|M>rt:int, thus, to remember that the Russian 
students' agitation had 
not, at least in tho be. 
ginning, nny other ino. 
tive than their desire to 
obtain a reform in the 
internal organisation of 
their universities. Hut. 
this |Kiint of departure 
being given, it was nat¬ 
ural that the malcon¬ 
tents of the university 
world should mako com¬ 
mon cause with those 
outside of it." 

" A tragic episode ! " 
says the S<icia]istic Ver- 
■u’tir/s (Berlin) : 

"Just at the time 
when, during these last 
few days, tho Russian 
official press, inspired 
by tho Minister of thu 
Interior himself, was 
tireless in assurances 
that after nil the Russian disturbances were not so serious, that 
the foreign Jiress h.ail njade .space for exaggerated rei>»rts, the 
avenging bullet overus>k the visible head of the knout brigade." 

The close alliance of tbe studeuls with tlic working chisses dis¬ 


tinguishes this movement from all preceding ones in Russia and 
makes it eorres[)oiKlingly more dangerous, in tbe opinion of the 
Conservative Hamhurger .WuArit/i/efi, A moving picture of 
the oppression of ambitions :nid aspiring yoiitli throughout Rus¬ 
sia is drawn by the Pester l.Uyii (Budapest), which concludes : 

"To-day this youth is restless and anxious, almost all of Rus¬ 
sian studentdom is roused fiom its calm, banished from its 
schools. Thousands are sent away, uncounted hundreds lan¬ 
guish in jails, other hundreds are sent to Siberia, going forth to 
hunger, to disease, to tbe mines. Tho steppes of Russia are 
sown with martyrs, the air is filled with the lamentation of pa¬ 
rents. robbed of tlieir sons and daughters. Death stalks through 
tbe leading cities and strikes at the heart of joy in broad day¬ 
light. Appropriate time for tlie new life of underground Ruv 

Nihilism may lie dead in Russia, but assassination goes on, 
observes that organ of Germany's middle classes, the Vossitch* 
Zeitung (Berlin) : 

"Russian youth has passed through that period of psychical 
sickness ill which it could see no cure but self-torture, death, and 
annihilation. In its place has eonio an earnest longing for a 
higher future within the iiatioiinl sphere, for a destiny worthy of 
humanity in tbe rosy ligiitof freedom. No longer is it assorted 
that all that belongs to the existing order is worthy of destruc¬ 
tion. To-day's struggles concern rather the modernisatioa of an 
antiquated conception of government." 

Tho slain minister was with a single exception tho most 
dreaded and tbe most uniiopulur niau connected with the present 
Russian administratiou, according to the Frtit Press* 

"Grown up in the service of the court, be combined a most 
comprehensive culture with perfect manners and an adaptive¬ 
ness and suppleness that sjieedily assured him an influential 
place near the throne. Thanks to the police machine blindly 
subserviont to him, he was put in a position to carry out the pol¬ 
icy of the procurer-general of the Holy Synod. Even more thor¬ 
oughly than his colleague Waniiowski did Slpiaguine stand for 
ruthless and unconditioned suppression of the student movement 
that Is now in such agiiation. It is in consequence of the princi¬ 
ple of tho maintenance of authority at any cost, which is stronger 
in Russia than elsewhere, that Sipiaguine was still minister. 
Before the vacations It had become clear to all who understand 
Russian affairs thnt he would be unable to put down the rising 
of the universities against their nnondurablo subjection. Pre¬ 
cisely on account of this uprising, however, he was kept iu 
power, and the rumors of his retirement, consequent U|>on a chill¬ 
ing audience with the C*ar. died away as rapidly as they arose." 
— Trans/istions mutie /cr Tnr. LixrRssv Digest. 


THE NEXT STEP IN BELGIUM. 

M UCH siHsculation is lieing indulged in tbronghont Europe 
ns to wliat will liap)>en next in Belgium. The press of 
that distracted little kingdom is actuated almost wholly by parti- 
E.Tn cousidcrations. and its views mnst be discounted to some 
extent. The Socialist PeupU (Brussels) ayai 

"The plan of tbe reactionaries is clear. It is proposed to extin¬ 
guish in blood not only the movement for revision bnt also, and 
perhaps especially, the influential work of the labor organisa¬ 
tions which tho Belgian Socialists have liegun and must carry 
on. It is believed that a great bath of blood will snflScc to ren¬ 
der tho proletariat incajiable of resistance. Tho commanders 
will receive their pay and tho conquered and frightened toilers, 
rendered impotent, will slink back nnder tho yoke. We demand 
universal suffrage as tho only means adequate to give ns the 
laws Indispensable to the moral and economic uplift of tbo work¬ 
ing classes. But we do not hesitate to say that the labor party 
itself has not the right, for tho mere sake of to-morrow's reforms, 
to upset tho work of ycslcrdny for years to come. Hence we cry 
aloud to the working classes: 'Avoid massacre by all means. 
Your leaders tvould rather die than yield, bnt they do not wish 
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th« toiling niaNKcs to be uselessly stain in an unequal coutc.!. 
They do not want the whole great, eiidui iiig \ ktonoua work of 
twenty years of organization and agitation sacrificed, unnihil- 
aled. and drowned in blood.' As we are not living in tlie year 



ttZUMANV : *1*111 onty here out of curiosity, ueigbbur." 

Ksolaud; "Sosm I,neighbor!* —Ltfigjrv it‘.tris). 


1845. during which a revolutionary movement could still succeed, 
we must have recourse to ilie genera] strike. . . . They want to 
kill us. Let us sprend dc.itli in the land by remaining at home. 
. . . Victory is in tlie general strike." 

It is not yet evident that any such general strike is either ]mis- 
sibte or likely to be effective. The Jvurnal ili nruxtUtt, organ 
of the Conservative Clerical party, s.-iys: 


I’nblic opinion itself is free. It wants no more of the present 
style of government and openly shows as much by demanding 
revision of the suffrage laws." 

The Clericals come in for a good deal of denunciation from the 
Lilieral JmiJptHtiattct Btlp* (Urusscls) : 

“Neither the ministry imr the majority take into account suffi¬ 
ciently a leading evil in the present situation, in which the ex¬ 
citement over the riglit to vote and revision of tlie constitution is 
intensified through the ilisillnsiuii. discontent, and hatted ac¬ 
cumulated against n party which has never ceased to misuse its 
power. For the Clericals understand only jiower. Heenuse they 
nrc in power they me in the right, niid bccnusc they arc in the 
right—ill jHiwer, that is to say, through a fraudulently won major¬ 
ity—tiicy infer that they may allow* themselves to do anything 
to sustain this |x>wcr ami mtiko it strong and enduring. Theirs 
is a )iniv1y plirskal, ii<it a m»r;i1. |iow*cr. For morality is the 
last of Clcric.'il concerns. Hence the mural authority of the Gov¬ 
ernment thrui'ghuul tile country has declined. That is no won¬ 
der, since in the ministries, in the public departments, in the 
cntirts and so forth, everything is managed in favor of that jrarty 
of frmnl wliicli is the strongest and whiili mi-suses its power, 
I istead of educating the jieopic—wo have twenty-five per cent- 
of illiter.ates—the pnlilic schools have been closed and thase 
schools dcvclojicd in wliidi religious instruction is given; in¬ 
stead of doing away with ihe unjust tax on food, it has been in¬ 
creased ; instead of resolutely op|x>siog alcoholism, it lias been 
tolerated and indiicctly encouraged; instead of establishing so¬ 
cial jnsiicc ill Ihe army, the power of money ha.s, on the con¬ 
trary. liccii iiicrcaseil iind the gulf separating rich and poor made 
wider: instead of lionorahty applying the constitutional principle 
of tlic plural vote, it has been misused and all fraudulent misap¬ 
plications of it have been, if not encouraged, at least endured."— 
TrattfUtltvin nituU for Tiie Literaxv Digest. 



“The le.-idiug authority in the uprising is virtually lieaten. 
On one side it runs risk of incurring the ill-will of its |>artizaiis. 
On tlie other it must bo broken against iirmcd force. The lead¬ 
ers of the red party are between two stools. To get out of this 
absurd attitnde they have found but one means; to sit on the 
corner of the stool of general strike. The disorder within the 
red camp is complete. It is with veriiable amazement that they 
note the state of public opinion." 

The organ of the Kadicals, the R/formf (Brussels) thus con¬ 
cludes one of its 


VATICAN AND VOTERS IN ITALY- 

S OMETIIING not unlike a sensation was produced in Rome 
by a recent announcement that the Vatican would permit 
Italian Catholics to vote in national elections. The report was 
denied, but the denial has been questioned. The ball was set 
rolling by the GiornuU H'Italia (Rome), This aiiti-iniiiisterial 
sheet printed some words by an Italian archbishop insinuating 
that there was a possibility of “the withdrawal of the non expe- 
tiit iiitcmieil to prevent Catholics from voting in Italian parlia¬ 
mentary elections." Tbercii|>on the Vote JtHa VtritH (Rome), 
organ of the uncompromising Clericals, remarks; 

“The Pope has constantly declared that the existing order of 
things imposes upon the Holy See a particular ])0licy of action 
and judgment. Hence it is allowable to think that when in the 
opinion of the Holy Patlicr ciTeumstanccs have changed to such 
an extent as to 
offer a more in¬ 
viting field for 
the church, cer¬ 
tain interdictions 
will lapse in vir- 
Of the condi¬ 
tions themselves. 
When the parties 
that are subver¬ 
sive of all social 
order have gone 
their extreme 
length, the par¬ 
ticipation of 
Catholics in poli¬ 
tics will be forced 
upon them in the 
guise of a right 
and a duty to 
save society from 
final ruin, ‘ The 
public good must 
be the supreme 
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Clerical party 
has actually 
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taw ’ it a precept allied with the essential prineiplcs of natoro's 
law sanetioDcd by the pusitive ecclesiastico^ivine law. . , , 
The probability of anarchical victory grows apace, inspiring 
correspondingly a belief in the probability'of the partieipation 
of Catholics, in a body, in the political administration of the 

The general attention drawn to this utterance was occasioning 
wide press comment when the official organ of the Vatican, the 
Ottfri'atorf Komauo, declared: 

•'.N'othing can be changed in the papal instruction given to !tal> 
ian Catholics, particularly in regard to all that concerns action 
At the ballot'bux. Abstention is commanded them to-day more 
than ever in view of the vain but alluring efforts of those who 
wish to attract them into their schemes to compromise and ex¬ 
ploit them." 

"Was it not the Pope's )mriMvie in this incident to give a valu¬ 
able warning to the auti-clcncul g«jvcrnmcnt now ruling the 
country, and to show it what a strong arm could, in vase of need, 
be brought into playxmeof these days in the general elections?" 
aslcs a correspondent of the Journttl lUs iK btits (Paris), adding ; 

“Who knows? For the time being the official utterance of the 
Osserva/ore /!eman0 Inis cansed silence to follow the noisy de¬ 
bate, But with a mind so deep and so informed as that of Leo 
Xill. nothing is left to chance. Everything is maturely weighed 
and calculated. Let us wait." 

A totally different view of the question is presented in the Lon¬ 
don Timet which has this from its Roman c<irrespondent; 

"Electoral statistics, as far as they go, bear out the belief 
that the Clerical vote would lie worth very little. On an aver¬ 
age, sixty per cent, of registered electors go to the poll during a 
parliamentary general election, in which Catholics are expressly 
forbiddeu to take ]>ar(," 

Before taking leave of the subject, it may be well to quote the 
following from an article vvhieli appeared a few months ago in 
The .WilioHixl Kex'iew (I-ondon); 

"Some years ago, e.g., the present Pope sent forTosti, the 
learned Benedictine, a man of wide and statesmanlike views, 
and by far the greatest historical writer that the Italian Church 
has produced during the nineteenth century. Ilis Holiness sug- 
gestetl to Tosti to write a pamphlet sketching an agreement be- 
tw-cea tbe Vuticau and the Quirinal, Wlicn written, the pam¬ 
phlet was shown in proof to the Pope, who made various 
suggestions and signifieil his ajipioKition. In due course it was 
pnbtisbcd, and provoked much indignation among the enemies 
of Italy, French ultrainontanes were particularly rabid, and an 
unscrupulous French cardinal . , . enforced his views sostrongly 
that the Pope was actually induced to send for Tosti and compel 
him to withdraw the pamphlet vvliich bud represented not merely 
the views of tbe writer, but also those of the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself T ’— Tram/aliuHS mjife fi>r Tiir. Litekahv Dicest. 


SUDDEN GERMAN FRIENDLINESS FOR 
ENGLAND, 

O RGANS of English opinion have Iwcn takcu completely by 
surjirise at the friendliness to England manifested in a 
speech in the Prussian Landtag by the foreign secretary, Baron 
von Richthofen, who could have spoken only with high sanction. 
"Something important in intemutionni relations must have hap¬ 
pened toaccount forthe sudden friendliness of official Germany," 
says The Observer (London), adding: 

"The occasion was the communication to the Chamber of the 
British reply to the reprcscutations of the German Uoer Relief 
Association. According to this, all articlesdestined fortbe Boers 
will be delivered free of freight, duty, nnd other charges to the 
camp committees. This arrangeineiit B.-iron von Richthofen de¬ 
clared to t>o satisfactory. If it did not concede all the German 
Association asked for, it gave all that could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected. And then he went on to give u» credentials in regard lo 
our treatment of the Boers in Ceylon, and to plead for juster 


methods of criticism of our actions in South Africa. All of which 
is satisfactory, if late.” 

The cause of this sodden friendliness is to be sought in the 
result of Prince Henry's visit, according to the London Times. 

Emperor William 
saw that his anti- 
English policy 
alienated the 
United States. 
Therefore be has 
changed it. This 
theory disgusts the 
London SaturJay 
Review, which 
thus relieves its 
feelings; 

"The Ameri¬ 
cans, we hope, are 
our friends as any 
other Power: but 
we have no wish 
to pay them com¬ 
pliments at the 
cost of unpar¬ 
donable rudeness 
to a friendly 
Government. Can 
not The Times 
preach its philo- 
Americanism without insulting continental nations?" 

The Geinian iie\vspat>crs profess lobe unable to comprehend 
tbesurpriseof the English. The i-rankfuiter AeitungViAS^ this: 

"Most English journals hare written themselves into such a 
frame of scornful mind rcgaiding Germany and certain period¬ 
icals in particular have nilrihuteil to Genuany such far-reaching, 
nut to say devilish, designs against Great Britain that the Eng¬ 
lish are no longer able to understand how peojile in Germany can 
sincerely desire friendly relations with England without at the 
same time approving the Boer war of extermination." 

People in Germany think the friendly sjieech of the Prussian 
secretary merits the thanks of the English, says the Hamburger 
Rathtuh/en. ''but we have not shared that exi>ectaiion." Then 
it quotes what it terms "insolent" English comment on the 
speech. And numerous German newspapers do not like tbe 
sjveech either. Thus the Leipsiger .\euetle .Xathru hteu: 


"it is not agreeable to bite on granite, but it is no more agree¬ 
able to have tuslicd the salt tearsof tender cempassion, even tbo 
diopjred liy a man 



What is the explanation of the “sudden German face about" to 
England? asks tbe Journal dts Dibats (Paris). Has the Anglo- 
Jajianese treaty inspired Germany with respect for England? 
Has something as yet unknown to the world transpired to put 
Germany on her good behavior? The French paper frankly gives 
it up. —Transiatiotts made for Tub Liteharv Dicest. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

MR. PHILLIPS’S LATEST DRAMA. 

I'LVME!!. A IJrmm. in ■ Proloif «n0 Tbr« Act.. By Stephen Phillip*. 
Clolh. tH * lH tnche*. Pile*. ti ijoei. The MacinlilnQ Company, New 
York. 

M K. PHILLIPS Is Ku>»R bark farther and farther for bis themes. 
•• Paolo and Kranresca" first. •* Herod'' second, and now 
•• Ulysses," And it must be said that he is also gettlofc farther 
and farther away from the real life and thought and feeling of the 
world. This latest of his books has all his characteristic 
and felicity of expression- 
ness too nniform and a felicity too 
constant; it has strong dramatic 
scenes and pa.ssaKes of splendid, if 
somewhat declamatory, eloquence ! 
it appeals in its main theme to a pas> 
slim that is as old as Time and os wide 
as the world,—the wanderer's longing 
for home, and rest, and love; and yet 
throughout the work is the note of iu- 
sinccrity, of an oppeal that con woken 
no response even in the author's own 
heart, of scenes so far removed from 
the faith of the world that they con 
no longer create any lllustun. Homer 
and Ins audiences believed in Ulym> 
pus, and Hades, and bis Odyssey has 
in it a vitality that is immortal. But 
neither Mr. Phillips nor hi* audience 
cun for one moment yield to the illu¬ 
sions required by this play, and the 
effect is somewhat that of a grotesque fairy story written for mature 
men and women and withont the allegory. It is high time for Mr. 
Phillips to come bock to the things and the thoughts that arc still vital. 

The scene of the prolog is on high Olympus with the gods and 
goddesses in conclave. In Act I. we see in the first scene the Ithacan 
home of the wanderer, with the horde of unscrupulous suitors, the wife 
and son still hoping against hope ; and In the second scene Ulysses and 
his followers on Calypso's isle under her magic spell, which is soon 
lifted at the behest of Jove. The second act shows us the descent of 
Ulysses into Hades, led by Hermes. The third act gives us the return 
home, the overthrow of the suitors, and the restoration of the wanderer 
to his wife and boy. The appeal in this lost act is for the most part 
vital and redeems the work from fatuity. Vet even here the stagey 
gods and goddesars must intervene and spoil the illusion in the finest 
parts. Hod it been possible for Mr. Phillips to have sent packing all 
the supernatural personages, who must be even more ridiculous on the 
stage than in Che pages of his book, and to have given us only the hu. 
man side of the classic story, wc should have had a magnificent poem and 
a powerful drama. 

A MERINGUE OF HONEY, DEW. AND ATTIC 
SALT. 

Thb Lstiv pAaAMOfXT, By Henry HsrUnd. Cloth, sK » I leches. *91 pp. 
Price, ti.cB. John l.ane, l^mdon and New York. 

E VVIVA, the Lady Paramount I It seems unnecessary to do any. 
thing more critical over this delicious fantasy of Mr. Harland's 
than gurgle with inarticulate concent. It is dainiincss with a 
backbone to it ; honey of Hymettos that docs not cloy ; a nosegay of 
pure perfumes, fresh with sparkling dew; a vivid Idyll in which the 
modem is toned with on aromatic 
blend of medieval chivalry. It Is a 
toothless meringue, but wholesome 
with the vitality of clean human 
nature. It is a butterfly flight of 
this airy romancer, but it is firm and 
au.<ituined in Its sun-bacbed flutter. 

One will not lay it down once be¬ 
gun. and the savor of It will Unger 
on the tongue. It is more than a 
worthy successor to “The Cardi¬ 
nal's Snuff-Box." 

On the little island of Sampaolo, 
in the Adriatic, ever since Guido 
della Spino, a soldier-saint of the 
twelfth century, founded the Lords 
Paramount of Valdeschi, have bis 
descendants reigned in liliputian 
but grandiose exclusiveness, Then, 
in tfiso. there was a revolution, a 
storm in a teapot, and the rightful 

lord was ousted, and, os he bad an English wife, betook himself to 
England, where his son begot a son, who was Anthony Craford. He 



G5:» 


the rightful Lord Paramount of Sampaolo. but has never 
Seen it and never gives it a thought. The grandchild of the usurper 
is Susanna, the regnant l-ady Paramount of the tiny realm in the 
Adriatic, who is the most charming lady that ever lived. Being that, 
uneasy rests her head that wears the crown that should encircle 
Anthony's British brow, So in the opening chapter she come* into 
her majority and sails away that very day to look up her English kins¬ 
man. But she doesn't let him know who she is. Slie is only an Italian 
widow, the Signora Torreblanca. 

Everybody In the book is the nicest kind of a being, and hence one's 
brain need uot creak with the effort to conjecture what will happen to 
the two young tilings. It happens, and belies the proverb about 
true love never running smiMitbly. It is all os smooth as whipped 

The laiok is so artlessly untrue in its unlimited grace and charm ihai 
it Seems silly to hint that everybody is too constantly and easily bril¬ 
liant all the time. But altho all the Jtamatit ferjouj bubble epigram* 
and poetic things and clever felicities without a niomcni's hesitation nr 
pausing to draw breath, there is one who havers above them all ; 
Adrien Willes. Here is a character, and one that nobody can shut the 
' door on. He Is a fawn, a nightingale, a font of prismatic jest that 
mokes the spUnJiJior tvVru of poor old Horace's Bandusian Spring a 
barnyard dnbble, by comparison. Adrien must have shaken his cap 
and bells in the cradle, and lie will die with a rippling gaiety to make 
Death ashamed of himself. 

Then there are such exquisite pictures of the spring woods, the birds, 
the rills, the flowers. The setting of the external world is Just what it 
should be to harmoniie with the persons in the Ule. Mr. Harland's 
wit is ethereal, and so airily good-natured. Not a sting in It from 
start to finish. 

W ben one gets romance as it is romanced in ’■ The Lady Paramount," 
who could desire the hard crusts of realism! 


NORTHERN HERO. SOUTHERN HEROINE. 


A nother Virginia love-story, the scenes of which are laid Just 
prior to the opening of the Civil War. The trend of the story Is 
romantic, and it interests chiefly through the working out of 
character contrasts and complexities. It opens with the arrival in Vir¬ 
ginia of Dr, Arthur Brent. Northem-bom and European-bred, who 
comes to inherit an estate left him by 
a near relative. At this place. Wya- 
noke. he meets a disUnt relative. 

Aunt Polly, who presides over the 
household and the negroes, also a 
young girl, Dorothy .South by name, 
of whose existence Doctor Brent has 
heretofore been ignorant. Dorothy 
if but sixteen, and It is with the de¬ 
velopment of her free and strong 
character, that the story largely occu¬ 
pies itself. Doctor Brent studies her 
os an interesting and somewhat amu- 
sing human problem up to the time 
that fever breaks out among the ne¬ 
groes, when be finds bis bonds full In 
the Agbt he makes to control It. The 
crisis brings Dorothy's latent woman¬ 


hood I 


the front. To bis surprise 
tituies herself head nurse and 
be denied. It is in the midst 



V FOOLhSTOS. 
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of their trials that the Dtietor discovers that he loves her. and ponially 
discloscs his mind to Edmonia Bannister, a charming but more mature 
young woman in the neighborhood, without a suspicion that the latter 
loves him. Edmonia rises to the requirements of the situuiion and 
plays a noble part throughout the story. 

Dorothy's inheritance is. according to the conditions of her fallier * 
will, involved with her marriage to the son of a neighbor. A mystery 
surrounds Dorothy, of which she has been kept in ignorance, suspect¬ 
ing only that it links Itself with her mother, whom she believes to be 
dead. Her father laid certain restrictions upon her education forbid¬ 
ding her any knowledge of mosic, and keeping her from contact with 
the outside world. 

At the girl’s request and through taking advantage of a clause tn the 
conditions. Arthur Brent contrives to outwit Dnrothy's betrothed, a 
hard and vengeful personage, and make himself her guardian ; and by 
virtue of this claim sends her forth to sec the world, accompanied by 
Edmonia Bannister. It is while on her way to Europe that she meets 
a woman who proves to be her mother, and whose strange story 
explains the mystery of her father's actions. It is while Dorothy 
is away that the war of '61 break* upon the country and hastens 
her return home. New complications ensue and divers trials arc 
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endured, but the love-story m Wynnoke ends happily fur those must 


MORE TALES OF WILD ANIMALS. 


The story is well wriiien. fair in war treatment, and sympathetic in 
tone. The situations in S<iuthern plantation life bear the marks of be- 
Injt handled by one whiilcnowsall that lies behind their surface features. 

The combined trickiness and devotion of the slaves furnish humor. 
Oils situations, v.-nied and lifelike. The reader can not but enjoy the 
authors thorough knowledge of Southern feeling before the war, the 
planter's pride in hi- country estate, and his disregard of city life, which 
e.splMined the comparative inconsequence of Southern cities in general. 
The story is engaging, and in literary value above the average. 


A PHILOSOPHER ON AN ISLAND. 

As l-t.sxn t:\lilN. H)- .Arthur Henry, floili, * 7!^ Inches, fir pp. 
Prae. McCluie. Phillips ft Co.. New York. 

T here are three things in ihixhiHtk; there is >lr. Henry's experi¬ 
ence, there is >lr. Henry's philosophy, and there are Mr. 
Henry's friends. 

The first is altogether ilelightful. Mr. Henry found an Island at the 
head Ilf Long Island .Sound, owned by nobody, and there he built a 
little cabin and lived for two dollars a 
week in company with the wild sea 
waves. He tells the story of his ad¬ 
ventures, a very picturesque and 
pretty story. 

Of Mr. Henry's philosophy, we can 
not speak quite so well. It is a very 
wholesome philosophy, but at times 
it is a little obvious. When Mr. 
Henry wishes to pliilusopbiie he just 
dues it, without bothering alMnit a 
pretext. The consequence is that he 
makes one think often of Rasselas. 
The author seems to be aware of bis 
own weakness: '• * We can serve the 
happiness of others best,' I an¬ 
swered, ‘ by being happy ourselves.' 
In a moment more I should have 
been lost to my surroundings, hot 
on the heels of that idea, but I put it 
aside for another time." 

As to Mr. Henry's friends, there are two young ladies who share the 
e.xpvrinicnt: and be describes how he taught them to sail and to swim, 
and how he scolded them when they did wrong. Also there are two 
cats and a dog. who are charming. Also two or three friends, who 
came and proved to be bod campers, and spoiled things entirely. Our 
author describes the various little discords and how everything came 
right in the end, and gives one the impression of being a curiously mat. 
ter.of.fact person. 

All the siime we have to confess that we envy him that island. 



DATA OF HISTORY. 

Thv Sectioxai. STKVOOLr. By Cicero W, Harris. Clmh, «x9*i Inches, 
i4ipp. Price, »).i® net, J, B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

P ROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS'S doctrine of the preface is that 
you must put into it whatever you wish the reviewer to sey. 
The present author has done something of this, He writes: “A 
fulMengih view of the long political and constitutlonalstruggle between 
tile North and the South isu desederatum in American history. ... I 
have ilevuted iiiy spare time from professional labor for many years to 
the collection of the materials and the composition therefrom of an 
elaborate account of the sectional troubles in this country from a time 
anterior to the formation of the present government to the adoption 
of the tariff compromise of i»U' • • • The portion now published is 
probably not without interest to students of our early politics, espe. 
dally to students of our ecimomic history. It includes a pretty full ac¬ 
count of the tariff legislation and attempted legislation from 1789 to 
iKtr. as well as of the memorable debates of iB.io-jj.'* 

The present volume is technical in its nature and of interest only to 
specialists; the qualifications required for it ore merely painstaking 
thoroughness and an acceptable style, which Mr. Harris passes.ses. He 
has consulted the records 01 the congressional debates, and given a 
minute account of the country's tariff legislation np to i8jj. of the 
debate of iSfo. and of iiullificaiioii and the compromise of i8jj. A 
history of the entire “nectional struggle" mode up on the same method 
would, we fear, prove rather tedious ; whnt Mr. Hums has given here 
the general reader will find more interestingly presented by McMasier, 
as far as the volumes of McMastcr have gone. There Is in this vol. 
time a noticeable lack of a general view, of condensation and breadth, 
and of imagination. It is a book of details, of data of history rather 


I'oni.sT S'KiouiKins. By WitiUm Tiavenpoii HiOiwrt. Cloth. 4K x IK 
incfaes. pp. Price, $i.5i> net. McClure, I'hillipa ft (‘n„ New York. 

S INCE the success of "Wild Animals I Have Known," several 
others have tried their hand at the same kind of tales, and gener¬ 
ally with success, as they are not a difficult form of ml. Itv.acase 
of "all can raise the flower now. for 



and which the reader who loves the 

woods will do well to look out for. The first of them, the story of the 
beaver, is particularly fascinating, and ime speculates as to just why 
Mr. Ncton did not stake out his claim to that. 


STILL ANOTHER HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A striking feature of Mr. French's work is Its adherence to historic 
fact. His view is at once broad and minute. He focuses inci¬ 
dents. fore and aft, in a way that enables the reader to realixe all 
the forces that went to the making of bisiorie results too vast to be 
dreamt of by the actors in them. But this historic accuracy and insight 
into persons and situations never impedes the course of the narrative, 
nor overfreights the creative Impulse. 

The story is divided into four distinct parts. In the first we meet 
Frank Ellery, of Boston, in the woods, whither he has been driven by 
family events and the machinations of an uncle who baa plotted to 
cheat Frank and a younger brother, Dickie, out of their fortune and 
a famous rope-work property built by their father. Prank and an old 
servant who has followed his fortunes are about to return home when 
they are met by a lieutenant of the English army, who, finding himself 
out of his intended course, offers Frank money to allow himself and 
servant to share his journey. He is refused for want of room. 

At this juncture there appears on the scene an English girl of fif. 
teen, almost a child in appearance, who tells Frank her pitiful story. 
While accompanying her father, a merchant, she was captured by bos. 
tile Indians near Nlontreal and subsequently bought from them by 
Aneeb. a kindly Indian, who Instals her in place of his daughter, just 
dead. The girl in an agony begs Frank to reshire her to her father. 
Frank is friendly with Aneeb and pleads for the girl's release. The In¬ 
dian is just, but he and his family love the girl and it is a wrench to let 
her go. He finally decides to put her in charge, not of Frank, but of 
the officer, whose course is direct to where her tatber bad last resided. 
Frank hat a deep distrust of the man's honor, sets his servant to watch, 
and saves the girl from his intentions. This throws the girl and Knuilc 
again into company with the Indians, who are now furious at the Eng. 
lishman's baseness. The winter snows set in, Aneeb breaks hIs leg. 
bis family arc reduced to starvation, Frank delays with them and saves 
them by hunting in their behalf. He then, by superhuman effort, bears 
the girl on a sled and, leaving her at the door of an English garrison at 
Detroit, drnps senseless himself. 

The second part of the storv brings ns to brewing troubles and war- 
clouds in Boston, where wc seem to see into the very heart of the times 
and people. The third part deals with war and the Micial diversions 
between Whig and Tory; the fourth with the evacuation nf Hoston. 
Thnnighout these latter part* the girl first seen in the woods Alice 
Tudor, is the heroine.—a belle in Tory Boston, whither she has 
come with her brother, a captain in the army sent over. With Tudor 
is constantly seen his intimate friend. Captain Soiheron. also of the 
army, and an aspirant for the hand of Alice. Neither brother nor sister 
dreams that this man is the same who had attempted the villainous 
part toward Alice when among the Indians. T he captain'.* servant 
know* it and Frank recognizes Nothemn on the instant. Alice is in 
love with Frank all along, and he with her. The feud begun between 
the two men in the woods waxes into a deadly hate. Sothcron has 
tremendous power of a dark and deadly sort 5 he has also quaiiiies of 
personal fascination, of daring, gaming and dueling which make bun 
the most admired man in the army. The hand-to-hand encounters in 
which Frank foils him were never outdone by one of Cooper's path, 
finders. They hold the Te-tder enchained till they culminate in S<ither- 
on's death by Frank's sword on shipboard in the harbor while the 
Briti-h are leaving town. It is. in contrasts of character and susuined 
dnim.vtic power, an unusual story, and whatever one may say of its 
sensaiionai scenes, no one can dispute Mr. French's right to rank as a 
novelist of high imaginative quality. His picture of the better side of 
Indian nature is fine. 
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The Men who Made “Modem Eloquence 

IWymr, I.IlamJ HI. 





T he men xvho made MODERN ELOyUKNCE are each specialists. They arc men who h: 

eminence in many ;md varied fields of activity. At their head, as Editor-in-Chief, is a man who 
bnnight to his task a superb equipment, uneqiialed by that of any other man in America. He has a wide 
and warm personal acquaintance with the greatest men of our literary, sodal, commercial and political life. 
He has a wonderfully fine instinct of discrimination, and has had the splendid assistance of i8 associates, 
and the unprecedented co-operation and contributions from the men who have voiced the greatest sjxiken 
thoughts of the Nineteenth Century. This has made possible MODERN ELOQUENCE, which, in its lo 
handsomely bound and illustrated volumes, offers a greater opportunity for inspiring contact with great minds, 
and greater and truer educational and entertaining features than any set of books being sold to-day. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S OPINIONS 

Includei several members of the Cabinet and Diplomatic Corps, as 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The UiTERAKr Digest tt in i«c»lpx U the lo|. 

-ripenini;. ia the OIJ Trail."-Bret Hart#. 
(EtotiKhtan, Mifflin A Co„ t>.r» I 
‘SLcinl S.ilvatlon" - \Vii>hington Gladileii. 
<|]i>uKliti-n, Mifflm 4 Cu., 

'In the CnuniryUotl Furicut.'-Praui.'r*Charles. 
<L.lite, Brown Sc Co, 

“The raeeani andCeremonr o( the Coronation." 
--Charles Ryre Pnscoe. (D. Appleton * Co . »i to.! 

"Christendom, Anno Dnmini ijoi."—Edited by 
Rer. William D. Granl. ICiMiiocey Holt. . vol- 
uines, li.jotill July i, thereafter »j-so.) 

"Dorothy Vernon o( Hadden Hull.' —Cbarlea 
Major. (The Macmillan Co.. »■.so) 

"The Rt-olntionary Philosophy."-!- T. Cham¬ 
berlain. (Baker, Taylor A Co., paper, ta.so.) 

"The Outlaws.'-I-e Roy Ariusirong. (D. Ap¬ 
pleton A Co., 

"Roman BIsiiet." — (leor^a Wood raoreburu. 
<Hou|;htoii, Mifflin A Co, *>.$ 0 .) 

"Morphinism and Karentnanias from other 
D rnKa."-T. D. C rot hers. (W. U. .Sanoders A Co. > 
"A Damsel or Two."—P. Frankfort Moore. (D. 
Appleton A Cn., {>.«!-) 

"How 1 Twice Eloped."-Sketched by Abraham 
I.incoln; elaborated by Catherine Eaves. (Oak 
J'rInttOK and PublithinK Cn.) 

"Education and the I-nrirer I.ire.--C. II. lien, 
derson. (IIonKbton, Mifflin A Co.. $i.y<>.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


“Sound Mind 


ill a sound body ” ; — th.* perfect imn. 
A good policy in a .sound Company,— 
The Pnidential's perfect Life Injurance. 



The Prudential 

Insurance Company 
of America 

JOHN’ P. DRVDES, HOME OFFICE, 

^•R^»1USN1. NSWSkS. .VJ. 

t ill out this clip and cend to us. 


My Country. 

By Robeiit Whitakfr. 

My country Is the world i I count 
No son ot man my foe. 

Whether the warm life currents mount 


The (ace that intn mine Inoks back. 
My natiee land la Mother Earth, 

Whether of rude or Rentle birth. 
However steeped in sin: 

J count them brothers, one and all. 
My birthplace is no spot apart, 

I claim no town or Slate, 
lyove hath a shrine in every heart. 

And whereso’er men mate 
To do the right, and say the truth 
Dove evermore renews her youth. 

My flag is the star-spanried sky. 
Where dawn and sunset colors lie. 

The flag that still, uusinined, unlvrn, 
Floats over all of mortal tawn. 


My platform, broinerhorKt: 

And (or the hope that steams afar, 

Mv heroes «ro the great and good 
Of every age and clime. 
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THE WONDER t°/> CENTURY 

TkeEsS'EII“SilMKUIi("licnduceilUutl« 


Fame. 

Itv SA'Rlt. Vtl.rjiHXF. LOLf. 

In Flsn't baplixlrr the uttered word. 

Sent upward win(;e<i willt niiisic from the 

W'»rk> In (he dome a ntiriicle of sound 
Mott delicate, and ul! the air Is stirred 
With its vibrations i till, like tome sweet bird. 
Invisible, that circles round and round, 

(ouni. 

It flees away and Is no lonner heard. 

Thus, too, it i* with word or deed or sonu 
Cauttht up and echoed throuch time’s ampler 

Hut. with the days men never ean recall, 

U (sins and (a<1es and vanishes erelong 
Id the vast Silence that receivetb all. 

-In April Criflt. 

The Penalty. 

By FKA.NK lir.MF^TER SlIERVAX, 
Implacable and stern, the captive. Hate, 

In Silence siu. too angei’-ollnd tnsee 
Love's shining figure ut his prison gate. 

"* * ir. UtrtHcott'i. 


A Burglar 
Is a Coward 

He fears a sudden noise ncxl lo death. 
Ii nieans his capture. 'To scream or 
attack him in your house induces hint 
111 murder you. Hut the explusion of 
a blank caririrlgc at dixir or windiiw 
t.-rriftes the boldest thief and awakens 
help, riic T-ikIc 

CANNON-LOCK 



WONDERFUL 

••DORAN UGHT^' 


cononiy. Ttie lint light (or who 
dxHuI light ur series of lights is i 
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iinod Atfvnre rTiSHTnl. EeWiuliw 
ferrf (oej; . I lloimi. 


rumpl *wau?IE,TrfiS5i Building. Sew York. 
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WHEEL CHAIHS 
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made palatable and absolute* | 
Iv pure for drtnltiog by the 
S^nltnry Sllll. Thedis* 

—^tNyALIDS' COODSj^^ 
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case germs lurkinK lu water 
arc a must frequent muse of 
disease. You can be insured 
against them. Wrtte for. 
booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 
N. Green bt.. Chicag", Id. | 
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PERSONALS. 

Vnuik R. BtMktaa.—The death of •■•raok R. 
SttKkton,on April 10,110* brouKhi out lome ra- 
markoble trilniie* to hU character and ablittjr. 
Hecameof a titerarj familjr, bla father, William 
S. Stockton, havioir be«n a prominent Methodiet 
writer and controveriialitt. H>» brother, Joho D. 
Stockton, waaa dracnatiit. poet, and critic, and hU 
tiatar, Loolaa Stockton, i> well koown u a mac*- 
rlna writer. The New York Timet publUha* the 
tollowInR account of hi* life ■- 

Frank wai born In Hbiladelphla lo ilje.andwas 
on* of twel »* children. He recelverl his education 
in the I'hlladeipbla paUlc schools, K* then 
learned wood-ancraeinir, bnt did not remelo 
faithful to his art. He began to write verses 
when he was teo years old. It Is related of him 
thet he once sent a poem to the editor of * relig¬ 
ious paper in Baltimore, who rejected It. Young 
Stockton waaconviDced that the editor was* very 
licnorani person, tn order to test his theory he 
etteched a fictitious name to on* of Milton’s 
poems sod sent it to tha same editor, who 
promptly printed it. 

His first published enorts were “The Tlng-a- 
I.lng Stories,-which were printed In 7*r Riwude 
in .IIS*. Two vasrs before he had joined 
the stall of the Philadelphia MorHiHg /br/. The 
Scribners eccepted one of hi* stories In ilrt, and 
that year he went to New Y’ork a* editor of The 
Hearth ani Hame. The followinK yaar be joined 
the stair of ^rthner’s Maarh/y, and In tho autun 
of the same veer he became the essistnot to Mi 
Mery Mepcs iJodge on the new it. Xtehetas. r 
reieioed this position uotil ilSn, when he resieni 
on acconot of poor health. He then went to Ir 
in thecouotrv, ntnkinic liis home near Morristow 
N.J,ln a picturesque mansion which he nemi 
The Holt. Afterward he made his home In II 
Shenandoah Valley, near Charlestown, West V 

Amelia Coonty, V, 

Clubs tn this city 


His published 1 
-Tlnr-a-Ung ' 
’-noliT Be.* "I 


ry and / 

-of club*.. 

lub waaao orvenlutlon known 
of which SioAtoo, then e I 
Icctetl Grand Worthy Men 

_ .Jles." -The Hmne Whert 

Shoolo Be," "Koundabout Rambles,- -W_ 

Might Have Been Kapectett," -Tales Out of 
School, "Rudder Grenge.- ’Jolly Fellowship," 
-Floatinir Prince and Other Fairy Tales." "The 
Ladyor the Tiger." "The l.ele Mrs. Null,--Chrisl. 
maa wreck, and Other Stones," “The CastioK 
Away of Mra Leeks and Mrs Aleshin*." -The 
Story of Vlleau," "The Hundredth Man.- "The 
Bee. Mao of Urn, and Other Faocifo: Teles." "The 
Dnsantea" "Amo* Kllbrlcht." "Personallv Con¬ 
ducted."'‘Ardi*CI*v*rd*n,”-Th* Merry Chanter." 
"The Hoose of Meriha.’’ "The Watchmaker'* 
Wife." -A Story Taller’s Pacl^" "The Atsociatc 
Hermits." “The V'liier of the 'rwo-Homed Ales- 
"Afield and Alioat," and "Bicycle of Ca- 


DO YOU EVER 
DUPUCATE ANYTfflNG? 

Here U the fasteat cluplicatinf; machine made—the most coDvcalent. 
Simply write one copy on the typewriter or by hand, and put it on tho 
machine. A boy can print 60 copies per cuiaute by hand power: with 
electric attachment, lOu per minute. 

No other is so rapid, so satisfactory, so cheap. 


The Dotziry 

Ncostylc 

dnplicatcs whatever can be 
written, typeu’ritten or 
drawn. Makes all copies 
similar. Prints any number 
yon want. Counts and dis¬ 
charges the sheets auto¬ 
matically, and 

Prints 

60 per Minute 


A thwsand circulars or letters run on the Neostyle costa less than one- 
‘ printing. And It does things at once. You can get out 

500 circular letters on it within ten minutes after the copy is written. No 
man in business can afford to be without it. 

Please let us send you our book. 

NEOSXYLC CO-i lO^ ChssrcK Stre«t> New YorH 

*33 Dawtsorn St., CKlca|(o I 34 rnnkllsa »t., Boston 


THE MARVELOUS SUCCESS 

Tsliu I hsl'uSs toi niU JUmllSTSSSle 


CARTERS INK 
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of Tour bookieiler 


FIELD BOOK OF 
1 AMERICAN 
k WILD FLOWERS 

830 plants dcKriWd. Br far 
By faritiomoatrnw/fr/. Net, 
morocco, 0 * 1 . PoMa^e. locu. 

inom-o Sono. N^w Yorh 


your ancestors? 

Chicago Wrlllng Machine Company for reur ehijdi^ ssake. iiiiaodpma*r*eoope’. au- 

___ _I ormraCIwPt ($ 1 . 00 . portpald). free clmili^ .tim 
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<>-K4ch B-Bi 

lou**-?. rt.: "CninotllDd* m>- Krcat rcipcct nnd 
■dmiration*—C. N. F.: "A Ana example vl Kmij. 
crafi I. H. S.; "Unuxual. and iinuaually 
—J. E. W.; 'An excellaot atudr : o)>eniEig lunva 

“WeiiuilfulL. V. S.j "Imereiting^ but key 
vinu»--K.O-C, 

In addition lo Iboaa reported, A. W. C, R. T.. 
Staten Uland ; Dr. E. U. Kirk, Muciteuttiery, Ala., 
gottjn; R.O-C..6J,. 


From the Monte Carlo Tonmameat. 

Vox SCHEVE Beats Maso.t. 

Queen ‘a Pawn Opening, 
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Cheai-Nota. 

C. E- ilcKinatry. 71; South Park Street, Kala- 
masuov* Micb., desirtft to play by cnrrespondtnce. 

}y th« Naw York W. iVmiiylvonia Correspon¬ 
dence matchi the latest score stands: New Vork, 
i PennsylvaolJmwK- 

An Inieraatloual Tourney under theonspices nf 
the tterman Cheut. Association will he elveit in 
Hanover on July 19^ Eighteen entries have been 
received. Lasker will piny. 
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BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 33o. 

i-lb. trade-mark red bags. GckkI Coffee* i ac. 
and ISC. Good Teas loe. and 35c. 

GOOD INCOMES MADE 

felling oar celebrated goods. 

sf r» JO ffr rent, Cemmljtim. 

The GreOkt Americakn Tosl Co. 

31 tad 33 V«**T 8lr*«l. MEW YOBK. P. 0. Be* 389. 

_NO SPAVINS 

lull aa quick. Nut twloful and never li«« 
failed. DetalM la^raialiun ahtmt tkiis 
new method aeu* free to li.kree oa-ner*. 

WriteteSer. A.kfoe pempMe* NaWe 

WfUt Bn*., Oealm. Uelet Stack V4i„ ClilMte. 


One el the meet Mlghtful aavel* that the 
eeaeon hn* yet pradnceZ^ITTABLKa K>5T. 

UNDER MY 

OWN ROOF 

By Adelaide L. Rouse 

Aenier aT" Ihe Omiw CHrli." " ITietonrr fhe* 

The deilahlful etney of * bachelor emmta. *1 

enduiinc ware of bcaidioHioi- ‘ -■■ 

pramm^foe her own roof.Irce 

hewt lonsiiif. 

The WeN-hi 
ind cepdnili 


an, JIaefoM ; The boob 1* eo hiicbt 
: nay be read aloud, aad tiul U aay 
I day* ol hurry and ol hen of every 
I. A (ood. touad, cheerful, eiBuiinf 
00 k. 

Clatb. lUaetreted. Bi.ao act. PoeUfe. 
IS cents. 

FUNK t WaCNALLS COMPANY. Put)*.. New Yef* 


toe much le Ih 
IhTna thal h d 
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"T^O every person who is lntere*ted we wish 
10 mail /rev a lillle Ireatiae which 
contain* what we believe to be the moat 
remarkable body of praise ever given to 
remedies fur such formidable disease*. 

Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 

ARE BEING CURED 

by ihe Tompkins.Corbin Treatment. We 
are aware of the prejudice against advep 
tiled remedies in dangerous diseases, bwl as 
we do not claim what we cannot doi we 
covet investigation. In fact, this U all 
we ask. 
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festmcUeii* and mnke aecesiary •aat 
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Wt (tndly Mwd you our booklet on 1 
lit nature, our work is alwayi coniidertd 
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A LOVE STORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Daniel Everton 

VOLVNTEEK-KEGVLAR 

By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


A utory ol lore and noldlrr lilt In iht PbUtppinen la 
nrbich e coUtar-brtd Amerkan Volutileec.Kcculnr, en 
arUictradc N'cwr York (id and • lerelyeMlvt FiUidsie 


Handsome Covere. isme. Cloth. Illns. 
trsliont by Bewell ColUoa. $iJo net; 
poeltge, locente. 

Fwnk <t WAdnwIle Campany, Pwho.. New York 
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An April Bracer 

Orape-Nul.« Food Gives Spring In the Spring 


Tcachri' irquirc noutidiini* food mote lhan ihe 
average jK-rion. fur their work !■» nerve (Uniroying, and 
unle«H the fiiiid lakcn will surely reliuild the lost gray 
m.itIcT nerviius |>rusliati<>n will set in. 

A lady teat her writes, I' ir the ItencAt of my fellow 
te-ii hets and all liralii winkers who exjiend daily an 
amnuiit of ii.-tve energy I w.nil to tell just whal I know 
(M-isnnally at»ut tlrape Nuts ltrcakf.>st l•■o^>d. 

When I was iiaLhingin a Isi.irding srhtsnl at P- 

In "iiS fine of the day n aehers ale Crape N'uts regularly 
for lireakfast and su|i))er, anti appeared so well and 
slruiig in all her work. 

Ml'S K- used to Leg nie Ifj join het and give Ihe 

food a trial, liu^ f.it some reason I never would try it 
until the spring of Ihe pieseril ye.ir. Then one day in 
.\pid when I was very miith in need of something 
lir.iiitig and w.is on the point of buying the usual 
lonif, she pret ailed upon nu-tn Inrgm using (iTaiw- Nuts. 
.No We ale Crape .Nuts together from then until June. 

Previous to that, e\er\ spiing I had lieen eompelled 
to lake Isiltle after Imlile o( Ifinifs .ind then go home 
muf h run down, but tl is year June found me well and 
strong after a most trying month of work, with never 
a thought alstiil tonies. other than the nourishment 
recencd ftom Ci.ipe Nuts. Naturally I lielirvc heartily 
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Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 

COOL, 

CLEANLY, 

COMFORTABLE. 

The itle.il underwear for every season, but 
especially ddiKhtful during the hot sultry dajTS 
t)f summer. A revelation of comfort to those 
who wear irritating, perspira¬ 
tion soaked woolens. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

A MW kiwi 111 tnvil, with pwitlM limited to »i wnii 
dlTwIiro^ca^ctun i ^eUiw, Ikuroogb lliaenrio | 

iittmUt rf lm$rt t*M Ao«i rf Kynft mni Of "Art 


An Unconventional Romance of the Philippines 

DANIEL EVERTON 

V olunteer-Regular 

By ISRAEL PUTNAM 

is a splendid storj* of love and 
1 . soldier adventure in the Philippines, 
strong in plot, graphic in style, and thor- 
oughl)' human in its feeling. It pictures 
both the strenuous and idyllic sides of life 
in the islands. It throws into bold relief the 
intelligent native planters and the ignorant 
insurgent class, and draws the contrasting 
charms of an impulsive Filipino beauty and 
a New York girl of aristocratic re.serve and 
culture. 

121110, Doth. lUnttralcd. $1.21 act By nan, $I.JI 
Leading Characters in Dat.niel Everton. Volunteer-Regular 
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tmlmt. Addm BOOKS, ui Hermid sjd Sl^ Ni 
Yack. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


WANTED. STKir.,';*" 

iwnl—lDiiil Bwa prdemd WMkljr uiUit « (turuir 
I. Gin •(•. occupMioa. aad nitmaw. Dodif, 
id a CoMpuy, Nnr Viirk. 
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eilidi 


" lie 


CONSTASCE: 

cyn wen noMioully lirfc, lal ihtr* wwi a 

lb IB ibiiu wWch.ll dKcynArttamririMb 
IM id tb. •out. *«« <*• lb« th«« 

Iha WMd Uidf w»« cjuriillotwl. Her fatebead m 
hkb.AndlbcwpMTpanul hn Ian aurtoKd thoocbi, 
itt lb« mwcT lild InHB* Arnaiwl the amoalb •hilt 
•uriae* lb# bak paw praliUir. She waa my haail- 
•eiM.iaiih Ihebaauiyol character, and iret then »aa 
aaae of the raralarln "I teaiure »tdch cimMliuiai tba 
raamtioaal l)r|>a al beaaiy Irvm aa aniii'a aund. 
padal." Paia 


MERCEDES: 

•' Sba wm aboot amalaea. and lardy, with tba 
•milliara lortltaaai al prrmatere autariir a ranrty 
which iwakea cbarailrir, alllM. are radunne ttprr <d 
Itaiiaiac baaaty. t)*« her whne •b.aildeta-ibrtt 
wwa hirdly caBugh aatire blood ia her ralm to be 
appareatia bee cotanaf'berrieaar black hau Idl In 
luiariaal, warta* aaaiaea Hrr laca waa plaiap and 
rmiBii, tad lier aiBulh bMttttliiUy Iwmail IlctcVia 
waa. 11 anytliing.a irillc ton laU lor bcmuy.bat ibu 
waa one iW Ihiue deUna which an ooi aalaad whale 
yoalh Icita." Ptgaiij. 


DANIEL EVERTON: 

••ItealywABlatMaacnipolooaemctBamalMMl Me dm that Daniel Erer.™ --, 

dnlaa Iba two yran he badaneal amaae Itwai, that ha had cnam bito the nnln Irym a diBa 
IbekA Ha waa a good aoldiefTand Ihlihad baaa hia paiapoft to ibrlr canAdema and ealeem. 

iMlttftd hi|!c wbeilxr or not ha waa wbat iba wodd aiabi|t»ir-‘---.1-—- 1- — Pw 

Iham. ualU by dial at aiarit alone ba becaaw SergaanI Enito 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

i 

THE MARTINIQUE CATASTROPHE. 

HE rain of lire that blotted St. Pierre from among the cities 
of the earth on the morning of the 8tU of May is reck¬ 
oned among the worst disasters of history. Mont I’cl^c. in the 
opinion of Prof. John Milne and other eminent authorities on 
such disturbances, cxplodetl with little warning, giving the 
doomed inhabitants of the Island and the shipping off St. Pierre 
no chance of escape. The vicinity of the volcano for mites 
Hround was covered with a ficrj- downpour, and the air so filled 
with dust, ashes, fumes, and fire as to blot out all life. The 
total population of St. Pierre was about 23.000. and the popula¬ 
tion of the island about 175,00a It is not known at this writing 
bow many are left, but It is considered certain that no one in St. 
Pierre survived. The newspaper comments consist chiefly of 
explanations of the nature of tbe volcanic eruption from a 
scientific standpoint, and recountings of previous disasters. 

Professor Milne's theory, as given in an interview published 
In the London Daily Express, is that Mont PeI6e has "blown 
its head off." owing to the infiltration of water through the rucks 
until it reached the molten material beneath, forming super¬ 
heated steam of such tremendous pressure that something hud 
to give way. The schooner Oeean Traveler, according to the 
despatches, “arrived off St. Pierre. Martiniqne, on Thursday 
morning, and while about a mile away saw tbe volcano of Mont 
Pelde explode, and fire from it sweep tbe whole town, destroying 
it and the shipping." The steamship Rodtiam escaped through 
a shower of pieces of white-hot lava, losing most of her officers 
and crew either by injuries from the lava or from inhaling the 
sulfurous fnmes. The eruption in St. Vincent, cansing the death 
of hundreds more, has added to tbe anxiety and sympathy with 
which public attention is regarding these unfortunate islands of 
tbe Caribbean. 


Prof. Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological Survey, 
says in an article in the New York Jlerald: 

“The present ouiburst of Mont Pelie, in Martinique, is appar¬ 
ent!)' the culmination of a number of recent volcanic disturb¬ 
ances which have been unusually severe. Colima, in Mexico, 
was iu eruption but a few months ago. while Chelpancingo, the 
capital of the State of Guerrero, was nearly destroyed by earth¬ 
quakes which followed. Only a few days ago the cities of Gua¬ 
temala were shaken down by tremendous earthquakes. In a few 
days, when news can be received from tbe inaccessible interior 
of Central America, it will probably be learned that some of the 
numerous volcanic summits of that region have exploded. 

•• Altho widely disunt, there seems to be a geological relation 
between tbe Caribbean and the Central American volcanic 
chains. 

"The whole region of the American Mediterranean, instead of 
being a body of water, as it appears on the map. is looked ujion 
by geologists as a great east and west mountain system, whose 
ridges, except the great Antilles, are submerged beneath the 
waters, where profound valleys and submerged mountain crest* 
are found between the banks and depths. This Antillean moun- 
t.'lin system suddenly terminates at each end to the east and 
west, witti lines of great volcanoes running at right angles to it. 
These are the volcanic chains of Central America and of the 
Cambean Islands. 

"I) is a singular fact that both these volcanic chains are of the 
peculiar type which erupt cinders and mud, and it certainly 
appears as if there were some sympathetic relation between 
them.. 

“.Across the throat of tbe Caribbean extends a chain of islands 
(the Caribbees), which are really smouldering furnaces, with 
fires banked up. ever ready to break forth at some unexpected 
and inopportune moment. This group, commencing with Saba, 
on the north, near our own Porto Rico, and ending with Grenada, 
on the south, near Trinidad, consists of ancient ash-heaps, piled 
up in times p.ist by volcanic action. These old asb-hcaps have 
weathered into fertile soil, which, bathed by an undue sliarc of 
moistnre. has become covered with ripe growths of damp and 
molderlng vegetation. This same soil also produces all the 
richest vegetable products of the tropics. 

"These volcanic islands have been slowly piling up since the 
beginning of the Tertiary Period, and their iMsesextend beneath 
the waters for a depth as great as their summits project above it, 
making their total height nearly ten thousand feet above their 
submerged bases. 

“The northern islands of the necklace, like Saa and St. Eusta- 
tlus, are simple crater cones, but the center of the chain consists 
of four larger Islands—Guadeloupe, Dominica. San Lucia, and 
St. Vincent—each of which is a complicated mass of old volcanic 
vents, whose peaks attain their greatest height in Mount Dioblo- 
tin). In Dominica, 4.747 loot above the sea. 

“These volcanoes do not coiifon)) to the tyjve which most peo¬ 
ple have in mind, for from them there flow no fiery streams of 
lava, nor do they always give days of warning before their out¬ 
breaks. On the other hand, their eruptions consist of hot water, 
cinders, and mud. Their explosions come with terrific sudden¬ 
ness and when least expected. In volcanoes which eject lava, 
the ascending column of molten liquid vibrates the c.arth for 
days or months before It reaches tbe surface, and the people of 
the vicinity can always foretell the cruption.s. This is not so 
with the cinder type, for they explode suddenly and do their 
damage without much warning. 

“While the explosions by which the mud and cinder were 
ejected have been sudden, they have taken place only at long 
intervals of time, each one adding its pile to the surface debris 
and obliterating the previous landscape. 

“It had been so long since any explosions occurred that most 
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gco^apbers, as well as tbe inhabitants of the islands, bad con¬ 
sidered that tbe forces which produced them were spent, and 
classitied them as extinct volcanoes. It is true that tbe soufriere 
of Guadeloupe has sent up from its summit from time immemo¬ 
rial faint puffs of steam, and that n|>on iXiminica and other of 
the islands there were a few hot springs, but for nearly a hun¬ 
dred years there bad not been the least sign of explosion." 

Some previous disasters are recalled by the Philadelphia led¬ 
ger in the following paragraphs; 

"The reports of the number of lives lost in stjme of the histori¬ 
cal disasters are probably orcrdiiiwn, but are, nevertheless, 
sufficiently distressing. It is recorded that 300,000 perished by 
tbe earthquake at Wldo, Japan, in 1703. At Lisbon 50,000 were 
destroyed in the brief span of eight minutes by tbe great earth¬ 
quake of November 1, 1755. It is estimated that from 17*310 
t3s7 the kingdom of Naples alone lost 110.000 inhabitants by 
earthquakes. 

"The destruction of Caracas, in iSii, when 13.000 jierished ; 
of several towns in Peru and Ecuador, in 1*6*, when 35.000 lives 
were lost, and the destructive eruption in Krakatua, in 1883. and 
accompanying disturbances, which destroyed 11 vast number of 
people, are terrible reminders of the insecurity of communities 
in regions subject to such visitations. The-United States has 
not been exempt from them. Tbe earthquake felt at Charleston 
in 1886, resulting in the loss of forty-one lives and in a property 
loss of $5.ooo.otjo. startled the country, nnd warned us of the de¬ 
structive possibilities that lurk in the mysterious forces of nature.” 

The Krakatoa eruption Is described more particularly as fol¬ 
lows in the New York Herald: 

"The greatest volcanic explosion ever known was that of Kra¬ 
katoa, an island in the Straits of Sunda. between Java and Su¬ 
matra. The eruption began on May 30, 18*3. but the great ex¬ 
plosion did not come until August 36. The Aames from the 
crater could be seen forty miles distant. Tbe crashing explosion 
which followed the flames set in motion air-waves that traveled 
around the earth four times one way and three times tbe other. 
Every self-recording barometer in tbe world was disturbed seven 
times by that blow-up. These waves traveled at the rate of 700 
miles per hour. 

"The noise of this eruption was beard at Borneo, 1.160 miles 
distant It was felt in Burma, t.4;8 miles distant and at Perth- 
West Australia, 1,903 miles away. The explosion was beard 
over a sound zone covering one-thirteenth of the earth's surface. 

"Sea waves were created by the explosion, which destroyed all 
tbe towns and villages on the shores of Java and Sumatra bor¬ 
dering the strait all vessels and shipping there and 36,380 lives; 
raised a tidal wave at Merak 135 feet high, covered 500.000 square 
miles of oceau with lava dust several inches thick, submerged 
an island six miles square and 700 feet high to a depth of 150 
fathoms, and created two new islands." 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, writing from 
Gnatemala City under the date of April 34, gives the following 
description of tbe earthquakes which have been shaking that 

"For nearly a week earthquakes have been tumbling down 
cities, towns, and villages on tbe western slope of the Sierras in 
this republic. 

"On the night of April iS. nt tbe capital, a blinding flash of 
lightning, followed by a thunder-storm and torrents of rain, all 
in tbe space of a very few minutes, caused the people in the 
streets to run for shelter. In an instant, however, the earth- 
qnake was upon them. Rushing frantically into the darkness 
and through the flooded streets, anywhere away from the strain¬ 
ing rafters and crackling walls, ran the multitude, crying, pray¬ 
ing. and a few trying to sing the ‘SnIve Regina.' 

"News soon began to come in from the hill country, where 
Quexaltenango Is situated. This, the second city of the repub¬ 
lic, suffered by far tbe most. Hundreds of residences and public 
buildings were either totally destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Altho not half of the d*bris has yet been remo\ed, aoo bodies 
have been recovered. Fire and flood added to the horror of the 
night, and many people have gone insane and others have coiii- 
niittcd suicide. 


"Amatitlan, San Juan, San Marcos. Escuintia, Santa Lncia, 
Utatlan, and several other smaller towns have been partly 
ruined. The sessions of tbe National Congress at Guatemala 
City have been suspended. The meetings of the National Com¬ 
mission for the Louisiana Purchase exj>osition, and which Com¬ 
missioner Chandler attended by special invitation, were contin¬ 
ued without interruption for two hoars, tho tbe earthquake 
shocks made tbe large crystal chandeliers of tbe palace awing 
like |>endulunis over tbe beads of tbe commissioners. 

"Approximately 50,000 people have been left homeless, and 
subscriptions are being raised to prevent the poor from starv- 
ing.” 


REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 

’* A HEART broken by abuse and misrepresentation” is the 

sa probable cause, according to ex-Secretary Long, for tho 
death of Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, and a gexx] many 
papers agree with him. Admiral Sampson was "the pathetic 
victim of public clamor aud private prejndice,” declares the Phil¬ 
adelphia Press, and tho Springfield Republican says; “He has 
even gone to his grave with the din of a rancorous personal 
abnse torturing bis ears. No successful naval oflBcer in history 
has mot so undeserved a fate. It is one of the monrnful trage¬ 
dies of the sea.” Says the Boston Jaut nat; 

"It is one of the crnelcst ironies of history that this brave, 
accomplished offieer and kindly gentleman should have had the 
last years of bis life, that ought to have been his best years, em¬ 
bittered by an angry controversy in which be bore no part and 
of which he was a helpless victim. He was himself generous to 
a fault, sensitive, proud-spirited. He suffered keenly from tbe 
poisoned shafts of envy and of malice to which ho was too chiv¬ 
alrous to respond. Finally his own noble brain, worn out in bis 
country's service, gave way, and his once-vigorous body with it 
So that, as a crowning grief, be never knew the splendid vindi¬ 
cation which time and inqniry brought His eyes never saw nor 
his ears heard the tardy but perfect acknowledgment that tbe 
sea-glory of Santiago was bis as tbe actual commander. 

"But all of us, as we hope formirown peace and happiness 
hereafter, must believe that this great assurance, denied him 
here, will reach him in that other world, whither bis knightly 
soul has gone," 

Other papers recall the Admiral's eminent ability as a strate¬ 
gist Thus tbe Buffalo Express says; 

"Experts in naval warfare are studying Sampson's campaign 
as they have studied no other naval operations since the time of 
Nelson, and it will for many years to come be regarded as estab¬ 
lishing a standard of eflSciency in the handling of a squadron in 
war. There Is no question among these experts as to who earned 
the credit for tbe victory at Santiago and there never has been. 
Tbe man who won tbe victory was the man whose tireless en¬ 
ergy during thirty-nine days and nights of the most daring and 
successful blockade in naval history bad kept the fleet in such a 
state of preparation that victory was assured at any hour, day or 
night, of that long period when the Spaniards cared to take tbe 
chances of battle; that no special orders were necessary when 
tbe critical moment came; that it was of no importance who the 
senior officer in actual command happened to be at tbe moment 
of the battle. Admiral Sampson did this, and those who fancy 
it was a trifling task have small knowledge of the history of 
naval warLtre. 

"Only a very snperior commander could have held such a fleet 
as the Spanish in blockade on a dangerous coast, many bnndrcd 
miles from bis base, for almost six weeks, and at the end have 
been as well prepared for fight as at tbe beginning, finally ac¬ 
complishing tbe total destrnction of the enemy without the loss 
of a single ship and with almost no loss in men.” 

The controversy began, it will be remembered, when Admiral 
Sampson's report of the Santiago fight w-as sent in, with no men¬ 
tion of Admiral Schley. It came out. long afterward, that the 
celebrated despatch was written by an aide and hurriedly sigued 
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by SamptoD, who to«k no particular notlcH; of the c-untcnls. Siiys 
the New York Ez’ening t'ost; 

**Hc signed the despatch which his aide wrote for him, and 
that was what did the mischief. Vet this very oversight of bis. 
for so we must call it, was typical of his devotion to duty, and 
of his freedom from the arts 
postur. Ho was not thinking how 
his telegram would read in the 
United States. He w.is intent on 
the mutter in hand, whieli was the 
saving of the Colon. That was 
what he was busying himself about, 
instead of composing despatches 
with care; and this piece of 'com- 
suramato seamanship.' as Mr. Wil¬ 
son ealls it—that is, the pushing of 
the Colon up on the beach by the 
.\Va< York to prevent her from sink¬ 
ing—was. declares the English his¬ 
torian, 'one of tho best perform¬ 
ances of a wonderful day for tho 
American fleet.' Yet it was just at 
that moment of sailor-like fidelity 
on the ]>art of Sampson that Fortune 
fluttered her wings and flew away 
from him finally. It was a supreme 
illustration of Najxilcon's saying, 

‘There is but one step from triumph 
to a fall,' Naval history contains 
no more pathetie instance of a sheer 
mischance robbing an admiral of 
his laurels.” 

Admiral Sampson served 
credit 

evnspicnous 

Charleston harljor. The story of 
the eng.igement is told as follows in 
the New York Tribunt: 

"AdmiralSampson first won fame 
Mild revogiiition on the old Patapuo. 
which formed part of the blockad¬ 
ing squadron at Charleston in 1KA4. 

The harbor had l>een thoroughly 
mined by the Confederates previous 
to and during the blockade, and 
when the blockading admiral de¬ 
cided to enter the harbor he detailed 
the I'niapsco to go ahead and clear 
tile way for him, .Sampson was ex¬ 
ecutive officer of tho ironclad, and 
«s she steamed into the harbor he 
abjod on the bridge in the most ex- 
]x>sed position on the boat. He was 
ji fascinating mark for the sharp¬ 
shooters. As the little boat entered 
the harbor bullets from their rifles 
rained up<m her. Sampson's men fell all around him, struck by 
the leaden missiles. He ordered them below and faced thu tiro 
alone. Slowly and carefully the mine destroyer went ahead lai her 
hunt. Suddenly there was an ominous ronr, columns of water 
were thrown into the air.and mingled with the liquid streams 
were the guns, tuircts. and sheathing of the gallant boat. Of 
her crew twenty-five were saved by other boats from the fleet; 
aevonty-five found their graves in Charleston barlior. Sampson 
Wiis blown one hundred feet in the air and fell in the water many 
feet away from where his boat went down. Ho was as calm 
when picked up as tho ha had been fur a swim in the briaiksof 
Wayne County, and wo-t on deck ready for business on the fol¬ 
lowing day." 

The " pro-Schley " papers do not hold Admiral Sampson respon- 
aible for the ami-Schlcy campaign. "There has never been any¬ 
thing to indicate that Admiral Sampson was jiersunally respon¬ 
sible for tho unworthy attack»iiiade by some of bis friends upon 
Admiral Schley," says the I'hiladclphiu Times: and the Brook¬ 


lyn Times says, similaily, that it has "never held Admiral 
Sampson responsible for the storm of abuse to which Ailiriiral 
Schley has since been subjected, nor has there been tlie sligiiicst 
reason to believe that Schley has ever sympalhiied with, nuicli 
less iiistignU'd. the iiitcni|>cralc denunciations of Sampson in 


"Our colleague, El Comereio, raises a voice of alarii;. The 
occasion docs not .seem to us inappropriate, 

"The great corjioiation,'The American Tobacco Company,' 
intend.s to acquire at a great price the large tobacco and cigar 
factory' Hijasdc Calianos y Carvajal.' with the intention, accord¬ 
ing to the Tabaco, of exploiting the industry. 

"What will he the method of operation? It will be a ca.>e of 
carrying out the policy of all trusts. The products will be at 
first sold for an excessively low sum, rendering com]>etitioii ini- 
jioxsiblc and obliging the Cuban makers to sell their factories 
and plants-, which will gradually come under the control of the 
frireign c<>r]iontlion. 

"Therefore the lowness of price will prevail only during a com¬ 
paratively short ]icriod. When they have the Iriido in their 
grasp, prices will go up. Hod knows how high ! It isiiot unusual 
to see in the United States—and such of oiir readers as hare re¬ 
cently visited New York City must have observed it—hu.siuesM's 
in liqiiidatiou that display on their signs wordings like the fid- 


I the Civil War, his must 
service occurring in 



which his over-zealous partiziiiis 
have imliilgetl. Tho whole coiitro- 
vef.sy has been deplorable. Iiuimli- 
ating. and scandalous, ami with all 
its I,iiternc-s and disgrace it shotilil 
be buried in the grave of the great 
American sailor who died in Wash¬ 
ington yesterday," Says the llalli- 
raorc Amttienn; 

“It is charitable to believe, aiut 
Tbe .■Imeriiiia has long insi-tcil, 
that aftertbe end of the wiir Admiral 
Sampson was used as a tool by those 
who. having their own end.s to serve, 
wreaked vc-ugcance iijioii Adniir.nl 
Schley. 

"lie thai as it may, the end has 
now collie. Ailiniral Sampson's 
death will, of course, have no hear¬ 
ing ii|>oii the controversy over the- 
credit for the victory off Santiago, 
and the pity of it all is that in try¬ 
ing to take credit for that victory 
Admiral Sampson pl.nced himself in 
such a ligtit before the public that 
clue account will never be taken of 
Ins worth and attainments us u 
naval scientist, mathematician, and 
ordnance officer." 

Rear-Admiral Schley made the 
following statement to nii inter¬ 
viewer the day after Kear-Admiml 
Sampson's death: 

"1 regret very much the death of 
Ailiniral Sampson ami I sympa¬ 
thize with liis family, No one has 
ever heard me utter one unkind 
word almnt him. Oii account of bis 
death I have requested niy friends 
ill Baltimore to jMistpone the deliv¬ 
ery to me, which was intoiuled to 
have taken place to-night, of the 
Crislobiil Colon service of silver, nn>l 
they have acceded to my request." 


R-AUHIXAL WILUAM T 


Cuba and the Tobacco 
Trust.—Tlicro is alarm in Ha¬ 
vana over tho expected invasion 
of the island liy the "tobacco trust." 


To let Lo Piseusiott (Havana) tell the story : 
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lowing, that we read on an e«tablishnient at the corner of Broad* 
way and Cortlandt Street: ' Rubber good» at half their value. 
We sell them so low because we are forced to suspend our busi* 
ness, having been ruined by the rubber trust.* 

*' Is such a destiny in store for the Cuban tobacco industry? 

*' No; if the Cuban people oppose their public spirit to the otli- 
ous machinations of tiie trust No, a thousand times, no, if the 
Cuban people do their duty, a sacred duty, njion the fulfilment 
of which depends the salvation of an industry which, like that of 
tobacco, constitutes one of the great resources of the country. 

“'fhe duty of the Cuban peopie consists in not patronising the 
foreign enterpiise, in not buying a single one of its brand of 
cigars, and, on the other hand, in buying tobacco and cigars 
only from the national factories already established.**—/Vawr/d* 
tioH ma<U for Thk Lttssasv Dh’.kst. 


THE VICTORY IN MINDANAO. 

''HE decisive victory of the American tnxtps over the Moros 
at Lake Lanao, on May 3, will, according to many of the 
papers, bring a close to the hostilities in Mindanaa 'Fhe 
Twenty-fifth Battery and seven companies of the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, numbering about 450 men, under Colonel 
Baldwin, worked their way through the tall grass, took succes¬ 
sive trenches after band-to-haud encounters, and captured the 
strongest Moro fort belonging to the Sultan Bayan. The Ameri¬ 
cans, who had a few more men than the Moros. lost one officer 
and seven men killed, and four officers and thirty-seven 



FIRST AMfRICAX AHMV OPricF.K (to th« iiifxpcHcncrd one)! “Whnt! 
You call this * ilaoRerous scrap) Well, just wan till too Ret back to tbe 
Vailed Slates and have to do It all over aRain before a Imard of Inquiry." 

— Tkt Drnvrr 

wounded. Eighty-four Moros surrendered after losing all their 
principal leaders. General Chaffee says it is impossible to tell 
the number of Moro.s killed, for many were lying in the tail grass 
and the **trenches were lined with Moro dead.** 

**Tlie law has been enforced," says the Philadelphia I'tess, 
and "it has cost several hundred Moro lives ami some American 
losses"; but "it is worth it." **Civilization, peace, and order," 
says tbe same paper. *'can be bought in no other market and 
paid for with no other c«jin, but Inrnght and jiaid for they must 
be, if the world's work is to go on." The New York Press says: 

**No doubt we shall hear that miserable «*ail from the Amen'r 
can Amigo, as we have heard it so ttiaiiy times before, against 
the United States army for the performance of its duty in the 
profession of arms in time of war. We shall hear it unques¬ 
tionably, and its echo carrying to some other poor, deluded 
* brown man * in the Philippines, he, too, will bo encouraged to 


murder American soldiers nuder flags of truce and articles of 
]>eace: but the Moro has learned his lesson, as all others in onr 
Philippine possessions who resist tbe anthority of the United 
States army and tbe sovereignty of this Government there must 
learn theirs, at tbe hands of the American soldier, in whose man¬ 
hood and honor, no less than in his fortitude and valor, the peo¬ 
ple of this mation lt.ave absolute faith," 

Tile Chicago Record-Herald, however, says: 

**Wo have punished the Moros enough. Wo have demon¬ 
strated the irresistible nature of our civilized superiority. We 
have no call to further inflame the hatred of tbe inhabitants of 
Mindanao by slaughtering their fanatical warriors and devasta¬ 
ting their island. Let us now demonstrate our civilization by 
our forbearance. Let us call the chief of Mindanao to a council 
and olfer to their {leople friendship and prdtection instead of 
incurring their eternal treachery and hate with fire and the 
sword. 

**If the island of Mindanao can only be reduced to subjection 
to our flag by turning it into a shambles and*wading through 
a sea of blood,* the American people will turn from tbe revolting 
alternative in horror and disgust." 

Several papers comment on the shooting of thirty-five of the 
eighty-four Moro prisoners, who tried to escape. Tbe St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat tells ns to**look out for a fresh discharge of 
crocodile tears on the shooting of the Moro prisoners who tried 
to escape." The New York |f'V»7</says; 

"In that splendid record onr unpatriotic skeptics can see what 
we have gained in the Philippines. From being ambitious but 
auiateiirisli jxirformers we have developed into so many virtuosos 
on the rifle. Loose us eighty-four Moros and pouf! we kill you 
thirty-five of them without any trouble at ail. Crouching or 
standing, running straight or doubling, it's all one to us-, we 
bow] them over with our first shot I 

*‘But an even greater benefit than this artistic niarksniansliip 
accrues to us from the Philippines. We shall soon have no need 
to legislate against tbe cruel and brutal butchery of live-pigeon 
shooting. When our sportsmen realize what an infinitely more 
fascinating amusement is presented by potting live Moros than 
tame pigeons there will be a sporting exodus to Mindanao. It is 
true that the Moros will thin out very rapidly and the island will 
have to bo restocked from time to time, but we shall save our 
pigeon.s." 

Afro-American Reflections on “ Kiilins Niggers" 
In the Philippines,— Afro-American journals in this coun¬ 
try are considerably stirred by the report that some of our troops 
in the Philippines have taken delight in "killing niggers" and 
burning their home*. Thus The St. Luke Herald, of Richmond, 
says: 

**Killing ‘niggers* in the Philippines ought to bo stopped. 
This wliole bu.Hiiiess lias long since ceased to be war, and has 
become a bloody massacre of even women and children. Is it 
strange that the Filipino hates the white American soldier, and 
reuiiatcs by killing him on any and every opportunity? 

“When Filipino children ten years old take up arms against 
invasion and give their lives and lay their little bodies iijion 
their country's attar—such patriotism deserves consideration, not 
slaughter. Sucli a people may possibly bo exterminated, tlicy 
will never i^e conquered. 

“'Make Samar a howling wilderness; prisoners not wanted *— 
was tbe infamous order of Gen. Jacob H, Smith to Major Waller. 
This bloody butcher, this tnbnman monster with his unnatural 
thirst for human blood, is tho'Weyler* of the United States 
army and ought to be court-martialed and most Ignominiously 
dtsmissed. Even Herod of old was less bloody." 

The Colored American of Washington, while expressing sym¬ 
pathy with the investigation of the "barbarities" in the Pbi]i]>- 
pines, goes a step farther, and asks that some atrocities in our 
own country be investigated, too. It obiverves; 

“Isn't'Uncle Sam* a trifle far-sighted in the discernment of 
outrages and crimes against civilization? Why use a telescope 
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to swe«p the horizon for wfOng-dolnjj when the cries of lynchcil 
negroes can almost be heard at the White llouHcaiicI the odors 
from the funeral pyre fall scarcely short of the Cupitol, where 
Congress is engaged in solving the problem of government? ” 


PLACING THE BLAME FOR THE PHILIPPINE 
“ BARBARITIES.” 

'T'HE present discussion of the conduct of oiir troops in the 

^ Philippines ap|rears to hinge principally n|><>n the question 
of responsibility. On the one hand, it is held that the soldiers 
had no authority for the acts in question, nnd 
that the’’atnKities,'’therefore, have no rela¬ 
tion to 

other hnnd,it is argued that the authorities in 
Washington could nut have been ignorant of 
what the troops weredoing; that theyactually 
did know, from the Gardener and other re- 
l>ortH, what was going on, and that their pas¬ 
sive acquiescence in the matter makes the 
Administration equally responsible with 
Major Waller, General Smith, and the 
The Atlanta Cvnstitution says of General 

“All his deviltry was not done, we imagine, 
ou his own motion. If it was. others have 
since become his accessories after the fact by 
concealing and practically condoning his 
criminal career. It can nut b« denied that 
Secretary Root had all these records of blood, 
conflagration, torture, and waste before him 
months before the Senate, at the instance of 
General Miles, dragged them from him. And 
if the Secretary bad them it is also certain that 
the President knew all about them—knew the 
full truth, even while he was rebuking other 
generals and threatening them with disgrace for etiquettical 
indiscretions! 

” What shall be said of and done to these officials who have 
made themselves coparceners with the Jake Smith campaign of 
torture and innrder? What boots their present hot haste to try 
and acquit him? Do they think American people will stand for 
such mummery? If they do, then the g^ods have blinded them 
fatally to a future that means their certain defeat and disgrace." 

7 ht Army and A'ntp' Journal thinks that General Smith’s 
severe measures were necessary, nnd regards the clamor about 
them as**al>sunl and unreasonable." But at the same time it 
holds the President and Secretary of War equally responsible 
with the general wlio is under criticism. It says: 

“It is amazing to find journals of known loyalty to the Admin¬ 
istration at Washington—like the Philadelphia Press, for exam¬ 
ple—engaged in zealous but misdirected efforts to exempt the 
President and the War Department from the responsibility fur 
General Smith’s conduct of the campaign in Samar. The Press 
■’’’^says that General Smith’s order * was not ajtproved by our Gov¬ 
ernment or known to it.’ Now what are the facts? General 


Smith's orders in the province of Samar and General Bell’s in 
the province of llatungns were submitted to Major General 
ChnITee. He approved them and submitted copies of them to 
the War Department at Washington, where not u word was said 
against thent or agatnst the operatlotts conducted in accordance 
with theni utttil it was discovered that it had Iteen necessary to 
use harsher means than syringes loaded with cologne water to 
put down the insurrection. '’I'he order was not approved by our 
Government.’ says the editor of The Press, but the Washington 
con'es|Niudeni of The Press, in direct contradiction of his chief, 
says that, as evcrylasly familiar with army itiutiiie knows iiinst 
have been the c.tse, ‘copies of all orders issued by General Smith 


were forwardctl by General Chaffee to the War Department and 
there is no record of any dis.-ipproval.’ Not only was there no 
disapproval, but upon the surrender of Malvar, the insurgent 
commander in Batangas, the Secretary of War, by direction of 
the President, cabled to General Chaffee nnd General Chaffee 
transmitted to General Bell the hearty congratulations of the 
Government upon the conclusion of bis brilliant and arduous 
campaign. We believe, iiiorcover. that the same descived rec¬ 
ognition would have been extended to General Smith but for the 
absurd and unreasonable clamor which hits been raised against 
him. .So far as the responsibility for the conduct of the cam- 
imign in Siitiiar, Bntangas, and other provinces is concerned. 
General Chaffee, General Smith, General Bell, and every iiiaii 
under them were acting as directly with the approval of the Gov¬ 
ernment as if their oitlers had been written at the White House 
and countersigned at the War Department. This is no time to 
plead the baby net in Itehnif of the President and the Secretary 
of War. Wo don’t imagine that they want anything of the sort. 
Wherefnre they should pray to be saved from their fool friends. 
The plain truth and a fair nieasure of common sense are all 
that is needed to vindicate the Government and the army with 
equal thoroughness." 

The Secretary of War. however, says in 
reply to a request from the Senate for infor¬ 
mation : 

"The Secretary of War has iiu knowledge 
of any order or orders issued by Brig.-Gen. 
Jacob II. Smith to Major L. W. T. Waller, 
United States Marine Corps, pleadcil by the 
latter in defense before the reeent court- 
niarti.al which tried him at Manila. No .such 
onler has been received by the War Depart¬ 
ment. The Waller court-martial was eon- 
venetl at Manila on the t7tb of March last, 
under an onler dated March 5, by or under the 
nntliurity of General Chaffee, ti|>on facts as¬ 
certained by him, not then known, as far as 
I am aware, in this country. The coiiclu- 
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sKin of the procccdins* by the Acquittal of the «1efe«<lant was 
annouucud to the deparimcut in a telegram from Ucncntl Cbutfce. 
dated April ig. igo2. Imiiicdintely iip«ui the conclusion of the 
trial General Chaffee was directed by cable to mail to the De¬ 
partment the reconl and proceedings, including all testimony 
and action taken. These have not been received, and in the or¬ 
dinary course of affairs can not reach hero before the istof June. 

"All tho written orders made by General Smith relating to the 
campaign in .Samar received by the Department have been trans¬ 
mitted by tho Department to the 
Senate committee on the Philip¬ 
pines, and are printed in the report 
of the hearings before that commit¬ 
tee. All of those orders are based 
M]ion and are in strict conformity 
with'Instructions for tho Govern¬ 
ment of Armies of the United States 
in tho Field,* contained in Genera] 

Order No. too, of 1S63, 

*" No order has been gis'en and no 
action has been taken by the War 
Department regarding the cam¬ 
paign in Samar, except tho forego¬ 
ing direction and the formal order 
convening tho court martial lor the 
trial of General Smith." 

Senator Lodge, in a speech in 
the Senate last week, said in the 
Secretary's dofonse: 

" He has ordered investigations 
of every case which has been 
brought to him. More than 350 
cuiirts-martia] have been held, for 
great offenses and small against the 
natives. There has been no desire 
to screen a guilty man from pun¬ 
ishment wherever a reasonable 
cliarge has been brought before a 
court-martial and tried. There 
have been many, many convictions 
and much severe punishment. That 
is all any Secretary can iwssibly do. He has d<iu« liis entire 
duty. If gentlemen think that these instances of cruelty in 
the Philippines are to ns. os they arc. a souixre of bitter and 
deep regret, can they for one moment sup{K>se that to a mint like 
the Secretary of War. with liis heart bound up iu the fame and 
well-being of the Amcricau army, they are not even a ilee(*er 
sorrow? His object is to elevate tlie American army, not to pull 
it down. But he also means, and he will always mean, to have 
justice, at least, for all the men and officers commitied to his 
charge, and he will not knowingly condemn them nufaeard au'l 
untried," 


WHAT THE COAL-MINERS WANT. 

T he demands of the anthracite coal-miners are, according to 
newspn]<er report, shorter liours for the men who have to 
work ten or twelve hours a day ; higher wages for tho men who 
work but 170 to 190 days in the year, and earn alKmt $350 for the 
year's work : and a more uuifonn and equitable system of weigh¬ 
ing the coal for tho miners who arc paid by tho ton. Most of the 
daily papers do not seem to think these demands unreasonable. 
"One-fifth of tho advance in tho selling-price of coal arranged 
between April and September would have met all the expenses 
incident to giving the miners what they asked for," remarks tbe 
New York Timei; and tho Philadelphia Tinus says: 

"The operators have every advantage. They, or the combi- 
nation controlling the business, can regulate proiluction and 
prices and can recoup any loss at tho expense of tho consumers. 
Tbe miners have only their daily wages to dci>end on. and even 
this dependence is subject to their cmplo>'crs‘ will. Under sneb 
conditions, there can be little question u|Min which side lies the 
ultimate rcsjionsibility for tfaepcaceand prosperity of the mining 


I'egioii. with it.s iiitiniatc relations to the general interests of the 
Oniimoii wealth." 

A wonl of warning to President Miichell. of the United Minc- 
Workcr.s, however, is given by the New York Journal of Com- 
mrnt in the following p:trngrapli: 

"Mr. .Mitchell of tho anthracite coal-miners has been rcf>ort-d 
to have boasted that the last strike was a great financial success ; 
tbiit in comparison with what the strike cost the men, what was 
gained represented a rate of profit 
far beyond that to which the great 
financial operators of the country 
are accustomed. We trust that 
Mr. Mitchell has not lost his bead 
over tho profits bo claims his fol¬ 
lowers then made, and is not labor¬ 
ing under tho dolnsion that a [spec¬ 
ulation of that sort can be repeated 
frequently. There are said to be 
147.000 miners directly involved, 
and railroad workers who would b.: 
thrown out by a strike would bring 
tho total of idlers up to t75.ocxx 
Thisarmyof men ean not stop work 
without loss somewhere, and it 
very rarely happens that the greater 
part of tbe loss does not fall on tho 
strikers. If it be a fact that they 
got through with their former 
strike with a profit, they had an 
tial experience, and they can 
hardly hope to duplicate it. Mr. 
Mitchell's success turned the bead 
of the man now pretty well forgot ten 
who wasruuningthe Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Work¬ 
ers, and ho precipitated a strike 
last summer as a speculation. He 
guessed wrong and bis followers 
lost heavily." 

The cost of Strikes aud lock¬ 
outs in tho United Stalf:6 during 
the past twenty years has recently been estimated by the United 
States Depanmeiit of Labor at nearly $400,000,001). t\t’o-thirdsof 
the loss falling upon labor, and one-third upon capital. 

The I'niltd Mint H'er^rrj'/tn/rnn/(Indianapolis) says: 

"Tho miners* side of tliequestiou has been handlerl with *u. 
l>erb skill by Presideut Mitchell and his coadjutors. They have 
not made a wrong move on tho industrial chessboard. They 
measured iutellectual swords with tho brainiest men In the busi¬ 
ness world and carried off the honors. Their skilful diplomacy 
in the various stages of the proceedings has won for them the 
admiration of tbe American public. They could not bo hurried 
into an unwise course. They patiently waited. They could not 
be irritated into hasty action. They calmly submitted their 
cause to unbia.sed judges and awaited tbe verdict with serene 
coufidence. The operators saw they were outmaucuvered and 
refused to submit their side poiut-blank. The attitude of Presi¬ 
dent Mitchell aud bis lieutenants has given organized labor a 
prestige it never enjoyed before." 


IMMIGRATION RECORDS BROKEN. 

'HE remarkable increase in tho number of immigp'ants arri¬ 
ving at the port of New York is attributed by the newspa¬ 
pers to the iodnstrial depression in Europe and tbe prosperity in 
this country. During tho week ending May 4, about 3;.000 ar- 
rive<l. The greater number come from Italy, Anstria-IIungary, 
and Russia, while those from the Northwestern countries of Eu¬ 
rope are comparatively few. Tho number of immigrants arri¬ 
ving at New York during the four months ending April 30. was 
about 179.000. Of this number about 18.000 arrived in January. 
30,0x1 in February. S7,ooo In March, and 74.000 in April. Tbe 
arrivals for these four months exveede<l those of any previous 



HiesIdeDt ot ilie L'nited Mine Workers. 
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The same paper tcits us that the Italians have gone chiefly to 
points in New York State. Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The 
Hebrews have stayed chiefly in New York, while some have 
gone to Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinoi.s, and Min> 
nc.sota. New York and Pennsylvania have received most of the 
Germans, while the Poles have gone to Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. No Southern States appear in the list. The Chi> 
cago Tribune says: 

" Haiti times at home or the rejiorts of easy times in this coun* 
try arc precipitating the needy of Europe upon the shores of 
America. This is a flattering but in some respects a dangerous 
tribute to the existing prosperity of the United States. Most of 
the men who are now arriving come because they have heard 
from relatives or friends who have been a little white in thecoun* 
try that it is easier to earn a living here than it is in the father¬ 
land. 

“Many come to escape military service. European govern¬ 
ments are witling to let women and old men go. but they dislike 
to see the young men leave. The Italian Govemment has seat 
an army oRiccr here to investigate the inimigTation from Italy to 


year for the same period. The number of arrivals last year was 
about 439,000. and the number in tSSa. which was the record year, 
was about 789.00a The New York Journal t>f Commerce prints 
the following table showing the de.stination of the immigrants 
arriving in January, February, and March. 190a : 


Dmtisstloo. 

California.. 

Colorado.. 

itimoS.!™.. 

MaaaachaMtts 

Mlnnaants"!. 

Now Jarsay"!!!’.!’.!! 

New York. 

Ohio .. 

HannsylvaBia. 

Rhode Island.. 

Waahlnrton. 

'Wtacoasln. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Mlaaonrl. 

North llakou. 
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the United Stntes. He can find the causes at home. They urc 
high taxes, low wages, and compulsory military service. 

"There have arrived at the port of New York during the first 
four months of this year >78,(kj4 immigrants. This is an excess 
of more than 30,000 over the same period in nny previous year, 
A large proiHirtion of the newcomens are from Southern Italy and 
Eastern Europe. The percentage of illiteracy is high. So is 
that of unskilled lalxw. Fifty years ago unskilled laborers, 
whether they were literate or Illiterate, were not always given a 
hearty welcome. First the native Aniericnns and then the know- 
•notbings—sliort-sightcd and illiberal organizations—took the 
ground that the immigrants were going lo overrun and take pos* 
.session of the country. The new labor, skillerl or tinskiiled. was 
sorely needed for the development of the country. Canals had 
to be dug and railroad.s built, mines opened, forests cut down, 
and fields tilled. It Is a question how long the United States 
will be able to provide employment for unskilled labor If it shall 
continue to ponr in at the present rate. The labor leaders have 
their doubts. They fear that the untrained lalx>r will begin to 
coiii|>ete shaiply with trained labor and force down its com|>cn- 
sation." 


Cartoon that Won a Consulship.—The comment on 
the a|>poiutmeiit of a poet to be Commissioner of Ponsinns has 
hardly died away 
when the news 
conies that the post 
of consui-geiieral at 
Guayaquil, Ecua¬ 
dor, has been won 
by n timely cartoon. 
Music, sculpture, 
and the other arts 
are yet awaiting of¬ 
fice. Says the New 
York HeraM; 

" Thomas N a s t, 
veteran cartoonist 
and u e w1y a p - 
{Minted consul-gen. 
cral to Guayaquil. 
Ecuador, sat down 
in the library of The 
Players. No. 16 
Gramercy Park, 
yesterday morning, 
and in a few quick 
strokes produced a 
sketch giving a 
faithful likeness of himself with a valise in his hand. 

“ 'This is as nearly ns jiossibie a reproduetion of the sketch I 
drew in the State Department the other day,’ he said. 'I sent 
it to Colonel Hay. whom I have known ever since the Lincoln 
Administration. He was a literary man, you know, and I saw 
him frequently. I pasted a short clipping from ne Htrexhi on 
one side of the sheet, giving the difliculties encountered by for¬ 
mer Consul-Gener.-il De I^eoii, and I made myself pMk as fierce 
as possible to show that I would fear nothing. 

"'Outside of the clipping, this is just like the other one. I cau 
not tell when I shall start for .South America, as my appoint, 
ment has not yet been confirmed, and you know the Senate is a 
slow-moving body.'" 


"Social Halls” for New York.— The Social Halls As¬ 
sociation, under the prinripnl direction of Miss Lillian 1>. Wald, 
purposes to adopt the jdan of Earl Grey, of London, and open 
"morlcl “ drir.king-plnces in New York City. In these saloons or 
halls the best light wines, beer, and food will be sold. One of 
those halls was recently o]>ciicd on the lower East Side. "It 
may succeetl and it may not," says the New York World, but 
"It is at least more hopeful than the nttempt to reform appetite 
bylaw." The New York Evening Eos/aayi: “If successful, 
they might point the way to a legislative distinction between a 



spirits license and a fermciited-liquor license—a most desirable 

Several pa|)ers believe that the experiment will stir up a “com¬ 
petitive war," for, as the New York Sum tells us. the greater part 
of the saloons in New York "are already controlled by brewing 
and distilling companies." and with their "vast aggregate of 
capital they would have a tremendous advantage in the compe¬ 
tition.” It continues; 

"It may be assumed, therefore, we are inclined to think, that 
the experiment of Lord Grey will not work successfully in New 
York beyond a sphere so narrow that it will be without impor¬ 
tance as a measure towaitl the solution of the ’saloon problem.' 
When philanthropy undertakes to go into a gainful trade from 
incongruous altruistic motives it is likely to find out tiiat It is 
doing more mischief than good by Its interference with the law 
of fair competition." 

The Brooklyn lingle, speaking of the nttempt to "overcome 
the attractions of the saloons " by temperance resorts, says: 

"Usually the experiment has been short-lived, because an air 
of patronage or charity has enveloped the places, and because the 
workingman wants ills beer as well as his smoke and bis glimpse 
into the doings of his own world. A few have thriven, but they 
are a drop in the bucket to the needs of the city. If the new 
movement makes social centers that are attractive witbont being 
dangerous it will have robbed the saloons of half their power for 
evil. But to do that its saloons must not be a charity. Not only 
must their patrons pay for what they got. but they must bo made 
free of the place as they are in the present saloons." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Let irosu twwsr* their enwpina ws]:. 
Pur Islr* are straogely linked ; 

If men are forced to eat the bay, 

Cows may become exHoct. 




Slot. 


1 


SIHASOE and weird newt comes from NIcaraKoa. It Is reported IraDqnil, 
—Ike Ua/timort Amerteom. 

Now It will be In order to charge that the Moros have been rcudiuK the 
speeches of Seoalor Hosr.— (,/ueJto A'em, 

Mr, IIMVAK could tell Presideol Palma a great deal sboot lbs value of 
enlbaaiastic recepiiona—7Vic Pt/roi/ Free Frets, 

Jcuoixo from his silsocs, Kiog Leopold muit be busy workiog on a tun. 
net or a cyclooe cellar.—7Vle Ckteogo Retord-Hero/el. 

Soo!C It will be so that only the proprietors of vegetarian restaarents 
will be able 10 afford beefsteak.—T'Ar C/tkogo Kewt. 

Ir is comforting to recall that Dr. Tanoer imce maoaged to worry along 
for forty days on a water diet.—TVkrdiiwajr CHjr Jaarmoi. 

Thk steel corporation is devisiog a scheme lo save |ioocn,«>>a year. If 
It works all right everybody will try It.— TMe P/u/adetfUa I'rtu. 

The apologists for the Adminstratlon will have to do considerable cir¬ 
cling around before they will be abla to square Kool.—7'4r Commeaer. 


Kl.NO ALi'uxso and the president of the Cuban repnbllc will be crowned 
about the same time. It Is a pretty coincidence,—TAr AVw Yorit Moi/amJ 
Krgrett, 

AFTER ail, Mr. Bryan was aomewhal like Mosca He led bia people into 
the wildemasa—and "lef'em dar." aa the negro preswher said.-7'4v .Vciv 
York lYor/J. 

ONi.Vafew years ago there was loud outcry that Rngland might be ci- 
pecled at any moment to foreclose lu mortgage 00 the I'nited States. - Tke 
Sioax Ctty Jaurmj/, 

How little we anapecled that the time would ever coma when the meal 
packers would act aa raiasioDariea for Ibacanaeof vegetaiiaoltm.—74v 
Ckkosv Ei<eaiar A>jr. 

Ax ddltloo da luxe of Dr. Hale's “The Mao WilboDi a Country * has just 
been issued. It ought lo have a good sale among Iba Filipinos just now. - 
Tke A//antj Censtka/ien. 

HAVEMkVf.K snys lha sugar trust beano option on the Cuban sugar crop, 
but the Cubans hsve no option silher. Tbsy jnti have lo sell 10 the Irast. 
— The A//ja/.i (bmrfi/a/ka. 

WllE.X an American soldier spends weeks In overhauling a aavsge in the 
jungles be should not be required to hsod bilo s Sonday-scbnol truct snd 
let him go.—7'Ar A/, Loais O/oke-Demoerat. 

PIERFOXT Moroax hss just Imported s Ans jewcl.slnddad Bible. Mr. 
Murgso is very fond of the BlMs.due probably lo lha fact that It ts s num. 
ber of books merged into one.—7'Ar h'oatot City Joaraoi, 

“I're got s ocw scheme," said the chief of tbs brigands. “I-et'a ha\-e it,* 
demanded his low.browed lieutenant. “ We'II just capture a bunch of mis- 
sionsries, hold 'em for a while, and theo let them go on coodltioo that we 
get fifty per cent, of the receipts from their lectures."-rOr FU/ode/fktj 
Frets. 


'Jr I -"^1 L-y Lioogle 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DOES INDUSTRIALISM KILL LITERATURE? 

I T is often maintained that commercialism stidestlic literary 
aiiil artislic spirit, .'ind Iliul as industrialism nclvunces litera¬ 
ture must decline. L)r. O. Alptiunsu Smith, who writes on this 
subject ill T/ie s Her/* thinks that exactly the 

opjioHile is true. “The idea that we must de*iil<litstriulixe a na¬ 
tion before the muse of hicrature will aliKlit.“ he says, “is a per¬ 
version both of ilio facts of history and of the meauinj; of imlus- 
trialism." Hu coiitinuus; 

“The eonception of literature in the .-illeoetl antithesis lietween 
it aiitl industrialism is lio less )>erverleil. The i;iianliniis of lit¬ 
erature would not only niateri.'ilise industrinlisiii—they would 
unduly etherealizoliterature. The/ w>iiild devitalize it. Hut the 
literature that is too Hniuky iiiirl aneiniv to live in nn iiidnstrial 
age docs not merit to live in any nge. ‘ The pur|iose of litera¬ 
ture,' says Moricy. ' is to hriiig sunshine into our hearts ntvl to 
drive moonshine out of our heads.’ 

"It eaii uot be too strongly eiiipli.'isiied that literature is the 
expression of life, and that the more full, free. rich, varieil. and 
abundant life is. the mure full. free. rich, vaneil, ami abundant 
will the literature be. The Klizabcilian dramatists did not cre¬ 
ate the vital energy of their time. They reflected it. They in¬ 
terpreted it. They were not the fountains ; they were the reser¬ 
voirs. New opixirtunities. new discoveries, new ocx'iipatioiis had 
opened new vistas, and literary greatness went hand-in-band 
with ninterini prosjicrity. There was a twin renaissance, as 
there was in Athens under Pericles, in Koine under Aiignstns, 
niid in Florence under the Medici. Witli the satisfaction of ’ex- 
isteucc wants’ there came the npi>e.al of ‘vulture wants.* and 
this appeal was ,answered by national expression through litera¬ 
ture nnd the arts. 

“It is, therefore, in their joint rcl.alion to human need that lit¬ 
erature and industrialism lind their reconciliation. Antagonisni 
can exist only when literature loses its grip on life or when in¬ 
dustrialism degenerates into mamnionisni." 

If it bo true that the age of Knicigli. Drake, Frobisher, and 
Hawkins was also the age of Slmkespearc and S|>enser, it is 
equally true that tlie industrial revuintioii that changed tli« fac-e 
of the world during the fifty years following the invemion of the 
steam-engine brought with it the txieiry of Keats. Shelley, Hymn, 
nnd Wordsworth, and the novels of Sir Walter Sc<»tt. Later 
still, in nn era of intense industrial activity, came Tennyson, 
Bniwning. and Mrs. Browning in pixitry, Dickens. Thackeray. 


and Hvorge Klioi in fiction ; Ruskin and Carlyle in miscellaneous 
literature. Dr. Smith writes further. 

"’The American pcu|ile.' s.-iys Mr. Maine, ’have not yet come 
to full national self-consciousness. They have dime to scetinual 
self-uonsciousness: nud. in New Hnglanil, furcxiiniple, that clear 
realization of ideals and foniuitive tendencies found expression 
ill a literature the beauty and the liiiiitatiuiis of whicli are .sig¬ 
nificant of New England cliarucicr.’ Hut this literary self-con¬ 
sciousness was not nt'.uiiied until New England had felt the thrill 
of a vigorous iiidustrialisni. Ciitil iSyn New* England had no 
vital literature. Kiit Iwlweeii il-yo aud 1850 it w.-is represented 
by Longfellow, Lowell. Whittier, Ilawilioriie, Emerson, und 
Holmes,—the six men who have given the New England States 
their sii[ircmacy in Aiiu-neaii literature. 

“The West anil South had to wait for their industrial iiwiikcn- 
iiig iiutit 1871X The West in i8yow'iis either unexplored or uncx- 
plaited. Neither Chicago nor San Francisco bail been incorpo¬ 
rated. and Cincinnati had worn city clotlics but sixteen years. 
Hut III 1870 the I’liion Pacific kailrond, which opened the West 
to commerce with Asia on one side and with the Eastern States 
and Eiirojie on the other, hail just hceii completed; and Bret 
Harto bad just written the lirst chapter of Western literatuie in 
bis ‘Luck of Roaring Camp.’ ” 

Literature and industrialism, concludes the writer, are "hut 
different phases of 11 nation's activity. While encli remains tiue 
to its goal there can be no aniagonisin ; there can 1>e only the 
frankest concord nnd the he-'irticst cooperation. Each is neces¬ 
sary to the healthiest development of the other. ludustrialisnt 
U the body, literature the spirit." 


DEATH OF PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 

T he death of Paul I.eicester Ford at the hands of his brother 
MaUxilm removes an American writer whose reputation 
was made in the widely differing fields of bibliography and his¬ 
tory on the one hand, and of popidor fiction on the other. A 
"more bWleous tragedy "than that which resulted in his death, 
declares the New York Sun, "can scarcely be recalled" ; but "it 
bad one merciful feature, in that his brother Malcolm killed 
himself." 

The Springfield pay.s tribute to Mr. Ford's ".stri¬ 

king individuality and inictlecluat power." “ Altho only thirty- 
seven years old,” it remarks, "ho had been for nearly a score of 
years reckoned among men of letters, and bis historical lalxits 
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FAtn. UnCBSTCB FORD. 


as editor and author had given him a higli standing Iwfore he 
wrote that important and impressive book, ‘TheHonorable Peter 
Stirling. * ’’ The New York Commtrciat Advertistr says : 

*' Paul Loieester Ford was an interesting personage both as an 
individual and as a writer. Of frail physique and in the face of 
many other deterrent circumstances—among them the posses¬ 
sion of snSicieot wealth to render easy a life of idleness—he 

_ _ labored hard as a 

student of history 
and of historical 
sources; and he 
was something of 
nn authority on 
Americana in par¬ 
ticular. It is, of 
course, as a writer 
of fiction that he is 
best known to the 
world at large. 11 
was his good for¬ 
tune to please the 
public at lea-sl 
twice in a very 
marked degree. 
His first novel, 
‘The Honorable 
Peter Stirling,’ re¬ 
mains his best; 
and its popularity 
differed somewhat 
from the popular¬ 
ity that was after- 
waixl enjoyed by 
his own 'Janice Meredith.'and by the successful books of Mr. 
‘Churchill, Mr. Major, and the rest. 'Peter Stirling' did not 
•enjoy an immediate 'boom,'but its vogue came gradually and 
it lasted steadily for five years, so that even now it is contin¬ 
ually ill demand. The liook is a .serious book in its purpose; 
and its pictures of our political life arc nearer to the rent thing 
than what one finds elsewhere. Tlie very general belief that 
Mr. Cleveland was the unconscious iimkIcI from which Ford drew 
the character of Peter Stirling gave n certain piquancy to the 
narrative. Of 'Janice Meredith ‘ one can hardly say a great deal 
cither In praise or blame. Its lop igraphy ami historical coloring 
are accurate, which is more than one can say of many of its 
rivals; it came at the psychological moment when the colonial 
novel was in great demand, and of it there were sold some 3oo,- 
ooo copies, Mr. Ford's other books show much keenness of ob¬ 
servation. and occasionally a neat turn of phrasing, tlio his liter, 
ary style in general was very careless and uneven, 

"Mr. Ford, in spite of his diminutive sise and fragile appear, 
ance, possessed a strong personality. Ho was eminently mas. 
terful. In general conversation ho almost always dominated the 
talk, and his high-pitclieil voice could bo hc.-trd alajve the tones 
of all the others. He was remarkably quick in his intellectual 
processes, nimble in wit, mordant, iiici.sive. intense. A natural 
man of business, he drove hard bargains with publishers, play¬ 
ing off one against the other with consummate diplomacy ; and 
yet all publishers sought him, for his books were eniiuently prof, 
itablo even when secured upon his own terms. The fact that he 
did not really need the money gave him also a coign of vantage 
which most authors do not enjoy. In fact, in almost everything 
that life can give, e.sccpt robust health. Mr. Ford was preemi¬ 
nently a successful, happy man ; and this fact makes the circum- 
stances of his tragic death the most distressing and dcpIoTable." 

Mr. Ford edited the writings of Thomas Jefferson in ten vol¬ 
umes, the vviitingsof John Dickinson in three volumes, and nu¬ 
merous other works of n historicnl character. Ho was the author 
of "The True (leorgo \Va.shington“ (i8i)6) and "The Many- 
Sided Franklin" (1*99): and at the time of liis death was editor 
of 'Ihe Jtibliogra(>her, n new montlily journal devoted to the 
interests of the collector of liooks, manuscripts, and autographs. 
Other works of fiction written by him. in iiddition to those al¬ 
ready mentioned were. "The Story of an Viilold I-ove” (1897) ; 
"TattleTales of Cupid" (1S9SJ ; and "Wanted-A Matchmaker" 


(1900). His last book, announced but not yet pulilished, is"Tlie 
Jonrnal of Hugh Oaine, Printer." 

Mr. Ford married Grace Kidder, daughter of Edward H. Kid¬ 
der, of Hrooklyn, in December. 1900. 

ESTIMATES OF BRET HARTE. 

'T'HE newspapers voice many different opinions as to the per- 
nianent worth of Bret Harle's work and the place that it 
will take in American literature, but all agree that in bis chfrsen 
field as the interpreter of Western life he was supreme. "His 
work." says The Pall Mall Gazette (London), "was the com¬ 
mon property of the Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic." 
The following account of Hret Harte's career is condensed from 
the New York Pz-ening Pott.' 

Francis Bret Harte, whose vivid stories of an idealised wild 
West have made his name known wherever the English language 
is spoken, was born in Albany, N. Y.. in iSjn. In his veins was 
a mixture of English, German, and Hebrew blood. He migrated 
to California in >854. living there the life of school-teacher, gold- 
digger, and ty|ie-setter. ami acting from 1864 to 1870 as Secretary 
of the United States branch mint at San Francisco. During this 
period he began to show marked literary abilities, and started a 
paper called 7he Cali/orniaH. It proved a failure financially, 
but attracted wide attention to his work. 

His full opportunity came with the establishment of The Over, 
land Monthly in 1868, and his appointment as editor. From the 
first number ho was a liberal contributor of poems, sketches, and 
stories, whose freshne-ss, iniere-st. variety, and originality at 
once created a great demand for the new magnxino. In it first 
appeared those famous stories, "The Luck of Roaring Camp" 
and "'rho Outcasts of Poker Flat." which were followed in 1S70 
by “The Heathen Chinee," one of the most successful bits of 
faumorous verse on record, wliicli was quoted all over the c«>iin- 
try, and was soon almost as well known in Europe as in Amer¬ 
ica. His fame was now assured. 

In 1878 Mr. Harte was appointed United States consul at 
Crefeld, Germany, a post which be held for two years. Then 
he was transferred 


similar posi¬ 
tion at Glasgow, 
where he remained 
until {68$. Since 
that date ho has 
lived chiefly in 
London. 

Almost until the 
end—bis health 
had been in a pre- 
carions condition 
for sometime—Mr. 

Harte continued 
to produce new 
stories, all more or 
less marked by the 
characteristics of 
his style, and irra¬ 
diated by occa¬ 
sional flashes of his 
peculiar genius, 
blit in bis Inter pro¬ 
ductions tlie glow¬ 
ing inspiration of 
his earlier efforts 
was missing. He was also the author of many |xKms which en¬ 
joyed much tem|>orary |>opuIarity,' and several of bis stories 
have been adapted for the stage, witb.varying degrees of suc¬ 
cess.^ 

The greatest achievement of Bret Harte. in the opinion of the 
Boston ‘Transtripl, was tliat he "brougljl home to ns the great 
fact that American life, even in Its most elemental relations, in 
its greatest undrcKS, is rich in material for a true and enduring 
literature." The same paper says further; 

" He was a pioneer in the broadest sense of the word. Courage 
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LEADERS IN THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


is always demanded in the rrutn who sets about ignoring old fash¬ 
ions in any walk oMife; but especially is that true of the world 
of art. There are plenty of men who can follow quietly in the 
wake of those who have biased the trails, keeping their cautious 
eyes upon the landmarks and their timid feet in the beaten paths, 
making good names because of what is called the artistic quality 
of their work ; but there are very few who dare to stnke off into 
the heart of a wilderness, without chart or compass, playing the 
part of pathlindcrs. That was the rAle assumed by Bret Harte. 
If ho had ever studied the use of the literary compass, he coura. 
geoualy forgot all about it when he took up his pen; it became 
to him only a format piece of mechanism. Genius of the first 
order does not stand in need of such aids; it can find its way by 
lifting its eyes to the stars. The ability to do that marks Bret 
Harte as the possessor of initiative gcaius." 

The Chicago Evening Post sets a lower estimate on Bret 
Ilarte’s workfw While it concedes to him a secure and conspicu* 
ons place in American literature, it maintains that his reputation 
was made by the work that be did twenty years ago; and that 
since that time his literary output has been steadily on the dc< 
dine. The Post eontinues; 

"MK Harte neglected literature for other pursuits and expa¬ 
triated himself at a time when new conditions, new develop¬ 
ments, and new currents in the great territory be was so familiar 
with should have marked a new advance in bis career. He pre¬ 
ferred to settle in London and live on his past, repeating himself 
in faint copies and imitations of his best work. Of all American 
writers Bret Harte could least afford to abandon the snered fount 
of natural inspiration, contact with life and humanity. To 
Henry James, with his psychological. Intellectual, and abstract 
studies, the midnight oil is not necessarily fatal. To a Bret 
Ilurte the atmosphere was everything. 

" His decline began at the time when be should have entered 
upon a second period of vigorous, spontaneous, original activity. 
No one knows what he might have done for American literature 
And for himself, but we know bis failures and are entitled to 
draw from them a tolerably obvious moral.*' 

Of Mr. Ilarte's personality the Boston Journal 

" Harte was a big-sonled man. Up to the time be came East 
and submitted to head-turning flattery and the lucrative thral¬ 
dom of the old-fashioned editorial chair be was Western in mood 
and in achievement. He was by nature a philosopher and 
roamer. He possessed the happy iiiipulseof smiling at fate. He 
worked when be pleased and where be pleased. But bis evident 
occupations were the philosopher's disguise. The miner—the 
BChooi-teacher—the journalist—each of these parts was the as¬ 


sumption of a shrewd and kindly student of that brusque yet 
cliivalmus, that riotous yet Imnest, that altogether paradoxical 
type of human nature wliicb cliaracteriied the Californiau fifty 
years ago." 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION CRUSADE. 

T he fifth annual Southern Educational Conference, held at 
Athens, Ga., a few du)-s ago, marks something like au 
epoch in the educational development in the South. The At¬ 
lanta Journal goes so far ns to say that '* never before were there 
so many brainy men gathered together in a cause so inspiring 
and so truly unselfish.*' Special imjtortance was given to this 
conference by the fact that it was the first since the inauguration of 
a new and most eflBcictit ''Southern Education Board," organized 
by such men as Robert C. Ogden, William H. Baldwin, Jr., Morris 
K. Jessup, and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, and backed by large finan¬ 
cial resources, ineluiliiigamiliiun-dollargift from John D. Rocke¬ 
feller. “The attendance of the delegates," declaies Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton W, Mabie, in bis editorial correspondence to the New York 
Outlook (May 3), “was much the largest in the history of the 
Conference, every Southern State being represented, and almost 
every Southern institution of note and prominence, from the old¬ 
est university to the most recently organized public schools." 
He continues: 

“Many topics were discussed at the several sessions of the 
Conference, but every topic was vitally related to the two great 
objects of the Southern board and of the Conference—the awa¬ 
kening of public interest throughout the South, and the advance¬ 
ment and extension of public-school opportunities until educa¬ 
tion is withiu reach of every boy and girt in the South, without 
reference to color. Tiie I ton. Hoke Smith struck one of tiie key¬ 
notes of the Conference in the title of his address. ‘Popular Edu¬ 
cation as the Primory Policy of the South '; Governor Aycock, 
of North Carolina, one of tlie must interesting men in the public 
life of tbo country, and one of the leaders of the New South, 
struck another keynote in bis very effective plea for a generous 
support of popular education by the taxpayers; Dr. Mclver, of 
the North Carolina Slate Normal nnd Industrial College, one of 
the leaders of the new movement. Dr. Alderman, President Dab¬ 
ney. the Hon. H. St. O. Tucker, of Virginia. Dr. Albert Shaw, 
of New York. Professor Farnani, of Yaic, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. 
William H. Baldwin. Jr., of New York, the Hon. H. Hiigli 
Hanna, of Indiana|xdis, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, were 
beard at different sessions on different aspects of the single prob- 
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Ivm of the e<locatiuu of Aniericanit us a uiitiuiial need fur the 
sake of higher citizenship. 

■■ It was siginlieaiu that imt a single note of retrogression wus 
heard in any spceetl, and tlint all the notes of progress were 
emphatically applauded, Kvery Southern sjieaker dwelt on the 
necessity of the broadest edneatioiiiil opportunities for both races, 
and this sentiment never failed to meet with instant resjHHise. 
Every icfercnee to the new relations between the North and the 
South was more than sympathetically received; and, by an act 
as just as it was generous, the Southern Uiard, at its session.on 
Siiturtlay, the .Memorial Dny throughout the .South, announced 
an uiiionditioiial gift of fifty sehnlarslhiis for the benefit of the 
State Normal School, nud the gift of fifty additional scholar- 
shilis conditioned on a .similar gift from the State, and. in leeog* 
nition of the mentories of the day. a gift to the Normal School of 
the buUittce still needed to complete the library, which is to bo 
known as the Winnie Ifavis Memorial lUiIl," 

.Mr. Kolicrt C. Ogdeii. of New York, who presided over the 
Conference, and who, previously to its sessions, chartered a spe¬ 
cial train iu which ho entertained his friends during an inves¬ 
tigating tour through the South, is regarded as the leader of the 
new educational crusade, lie takes n very optimistic view of the 
outlook, Uecluriug that *’u spleudid group of men “ is coming to 
the front and one 
fully capable of 
developing South¬ 
ern educational 
|io.sstbilities. lie 
outlines his plan 
of campaign (in 
'Iht EtlH(*lioni\l 
Hivitw, May) as 
follows: 

"The idea is 
tills; Co into a 
locality, just as the 
Slaicr board and 
the Pealxxly board 
have done, and 
get the jieople to 
tax themselves. 
If there is not 
money enough to 
build a proper 
sclioolliouse, cost¬ 
ing say $1,000, put 
$S<si with what the 
l<eoplc will raise and build it: then supplement what they will pay 
J for teachers, get better teachers by paying more. Give the people 
of .1 locality these facilities for tliree years or four years, and 
when they have bad educational advantages fur that period then 
you may withdraw your support: they will take earc of it them¬ 
selves after that. But a million dollars for that purpose ! Why. 
it is a mere trifle. A hundred millions could be used, and a hun¬ 
dred millions will be used iiefure the work Is thoruugldy done,'' 

The Southern papers seem disposed to ndopt a verycimlinl 
attitude toward the new inuvcnieut; tho ilio Baltimore com¬ 
plains that tiKi much Northern money goes to educate tlie negro, 
and t<Hi little to eilucate the white man, "It is predicted by 
.some."continues tlio same paper, "that in a geiier.stion or two iu 
some coniinuiiities the educational tests fur tlie liatlot wilt njier- 
ato most severely against tlic white man rather than agaiust the 
black man." The Richmond Times says; 

" We are a very proud peofile and we never pass around the 
hat. We arc not disjioscd to ask favors from any. and some of 
the Southern people are so proud that they are unwilling to ac¬ 
cept favors even when proffered voluntarily by tlie Northern 
people. But we can see no reason why the people of the South 
should not accept in giMal faith the offer whicli these Northern 
millnmaircK propose to make in the line of promoting our educa¬ 
tional interests," 


CORKY’S FIRST DRAMA. 

H aving acbicvcti an extraordinary success in the sliuit- 
stury and novel forms of art. ilaxim Gorky, the jsict of 
the vagrant kingdom. Ii.n.s just tried liis hand at the drama. The 
critics argue that he has won in this new field a signal triumph. 
Even those who are distinctly hostile to the plnlo.sophy of Gorky‘s 
fiction recognize the strength, the fiesliness, the vitality and 
su.stained interest of his play. 

Tile tliciiie is not new. The drama, entitled " Mcstchaiiic " 
("The Small Bourgeois’"), deals with the irrepressible conflict Iw- 
tween tho old and the new, the fathers and the sons, the declin¬ 
ing order and that destineil to .su|>ersede it. Turgeueff treated 
the subject in his famous novel, "Fathers and Sons," but his 
scenes were laid among cultivated and refined'people. Gorky 
portrays the life of a Imv.lired family, of a group of people repre- 
scutiiig the third estate, the ["xirer mid larger part of the class 
just above the peasant and wage-laborer. 

Strictly s]>e.'ikiiig. liis play i.s not a drama. It lacks develop¬ 
ment. Gorky himself calls it n series of scenes in the house of 
Bez.semicnoff, one of the principal characters. But each scene is 
declared to be significant, full of movement and life, and the 
wliolc seems to be an tllustratiuu of the "will-to live " principle. 

The story is slight, and it is difficult to convey an idea of the 
play by sumniarixing it, Tho St. Petersburg Xtrs'osfi. in an 
enthusiastic review of the first and successful pnaluction of tho 
play at the leading theater of the capital, thus tells the essential 
plot; 

Beiscmienoff, a rich but illiterate and coarse tradesman, has 
n son. Peter, an cx-studeut who had been expelled from the uni¬ 
versity fur some political offense; a daughter, Tatiana, a school 
teacher of nwidern ideas, and an adopteil son. Niel, a half-edu¬ 
cated mechanic. Tho same hotiso sboltcrs a vagrant "singer," 
disreputable, but keen and world-wise, name<l Teterieff. 

This bouse is in u state of iiitelleetuul and nioval chaos. It is 
empimtically divided agaiust itself. The head is a desjiot of the 
old type, seeking to rule with a rral of iron; selfish, harsh, cruel, 
and unreasonable, ho rcs|iccts no one's rights to indepcndcDt 
judgment and freedom. Hi.s children, ou the other hand,despise 
him and openly manifest their contempt for his ideas and ways. 
They are weak, su]icrficial. and parasitical, but they have ac¬ 
quired the jargon of "advanced culture," Brutally and inexcus¬ 
ably do tbey abuse, ridicule, and mock their parents (for tho 
mother, a negligible quantity, is also a figure in the drama to a 
slight extent) when there is no |K)s.sible occasion for it Friction 
is constant, and yet there is no great single, important cause of 
coiifiict between the older and tlio newer generation, 

Niel, the adoptetl sun, is "the strong man," the true represen¬ 
tative of the new order, lie is practical, free, vigorous, and cer¬ 
tain of his aims. Tntian.-i is in love with him. but he has little 
rest>ect or affcctiou for this feeble specimen of the new woman, 
lie is fond of a poor seamstress doing odd jobs for the funiilv, 
She is simple, but healthy, niitural, iittrnctive, and devoted. Me 
marries her against tho consent of the man who has Iteen Ins 
benefactor, and is forced to leine; the home in whicli he has been 
reared. He walks out hand-in-hand with his beloved—defiant, 
confident, master of his destiny. To him life's riddle is easy of 
solution, and lie is assured of n happy, wliolcsoinc existence. 

Tatiana |xiisons herself, while the incapable Peter, also against 
his father's wish, marries n lively widow of doubtful reputation. 
All leave their home, one after another. It is the law of nature: 
the new rises on the ruins of the old. The comments on the ep»- 
sotles of tho play are put in Tetcriell's mouth, who is sup|x>s^ 
to exjiress the dramatist's own views of life and human nature. 

.Wntosli. in reviewing the production, declares the play to be 
“.-I triumphant sougof life," an ajiotlioosis of force, mental and 
moral, of work and of freedom. The critic of the .Wirvp-r Vrrmy,t 
is inclined to point ont artistic flaws in the piece, but he admits 
that all the characters are viviiHy and strongly |iortrnyed. that 
the play is followed with intense interest, and that its moral is 
healthy, optimistic, and refreshing. Gorky's genius, he adds. 
s|)caks here effectively and convincingly nud artistically. Every 
character is flesh and blood, and their speech is not only intelligi¬ 
ble nud generally true to nature, but replete with ciiai'acteristie 
native realism. Tho personages nro typical aud yet thoroughly 
iudividuah—/Va«r/ii//b/r MOffr /vr- Tiik Liieraev Giukst. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF A 
RELIGIOUS RELIC. 

A CURIOUS re 1 igicM:heinical investigation whose good faith 
and scientific accuracy seem to be vnnched for by so high 
an authority os Tit Lancet (London), is described by the Run's 
corresiMiident of that i>aper. It is a )>hotograpbic study of the 
so-called "holy shroud” or traditional winding-sheet of Christ, 
long preserved at Turin. Italy. The investigators. Professors 
Delage, Vignon. and Colson, who exhibited their pictures and 
described their results to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, come 
to the remarkable conclusion that the marks on the shroud are 
due to some natural phot<igrapliic action of a human laaly on the 
chemicals with which it was once impregnated. Says the report 
in Tit Lancet: 

“This winding sheet has on it certain markings printed in a 
brown color which when photographed give a white imprint, as 
does a negative when printeil from. These markings, therefore, 
act as a true negative, and M. Vignon has shown by certain very 
c.'ireful ex|)erimentB that cloth impregnated with oil and aloes, 
as was the winding sheet in question, will receive an Impression 
when in contact with ammoniacat vapors such as would be given 
off from a sweat very rich in urea, a.H is the case in the sweat of 
a person dying a lingering and painful death. 

“Any idea of fraud need not be considered, for no one has 
touched this winding sheet since lys}. and no painter at that 
date had the skill to reproduce such an exact drawing. The im¬ 
pression of the head is excellent. The wounds produced by the 
crown of thorns and the marks of the blotnl drops are quite obvi¬ 
ous. The wound in the side and even the marks of the stripes 
produced on the b.xck by the flagellation arc also quite evident. 
Each of these stripes has at its end an enlargement such as 
would l>e produced by a cord with a b.sll of lead at the end. It 
welt known that this form of scourge was cmploj'od by the 
Roman soldiers and such a one has been found at Ponqieii, 
Fiually.thc marks of the nails in the arms are not in the palm of 
the hand, but show that the nails were driven through at the 
level of the wrist. > 1 . Vignon's paper has created an extreme 
interest both in the scientific and the religions world.” 

The following editorial comment is made by Tie Lancet on ip> 
corres)x>ndent‘s re|x>rt: 

"The remarkable description which appears in our Paris notes 
of the photographs taken by M. Vignon seems to justify the be¬ 
lief that the human body is either radio-active or that it gives off 
'vapors' which exhibit a similar action to light upon sensitive 
surfaces. We have frequently recorded in our columns the fact 
deduced in an elaborate research by IJ. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., 
that almost all substances are able in the dark to act on the pho¬ 
tographic plate and to produce a picture. The phenomenon 
would appear to be established always in the presence of an oxi¬ 
dising process, and Dr, Russell at length came to the conclusion 
that i>eroxid of hydrogen was the main factor concerned. 

“In the case of the sheet in which tradition says that the dead 
Christ was wrapped we have the analog probably of a pho¬ 
tographic plate or sensilixed film. The cloth was impregnated 
with oils and aloes. It is well known that fixed oils are sensitive 
to oxidation and aloes contain constituents, allied to the pyro- 
gallic acid series, which would probably turn brown in the pres¬ 
ence of an oxidixing process. The action by which, therefore, 
the image of the dead Chnst was recorded on the cloth would 
appear to bo duo to chemical change rather than to the effect of 
light. On this explanation an exact image even to minute de¬ 
tails snch as wounds produced by the thorns and the marks of 
the blood drops and of flagellation by whips of a definite kind 
is not by any means l>eyond the bounds of proltability. 

“ It is an intensely remarkable and interesting instance of the 
light which the very latest developments of scientific research 
may throw on traditions and controversial matters in bi-story. Wo 
are face to face undoubtedly with a set of new phenomena, giv¬ 
ing distinct indications of the existence of emanations hitherto 
not recognised from both animate and inanimate bodies. Tbe 


discovery of these emanations has been due to the fact that they 
effect the sensitised silver film, but there is no doubt that there 
Is a very large number of substances nlso which are affc-cteil iu 
a similar way, tho not to the same degree as silver in the pres¬ 
ence of albuminous substances. 

“Natural photograjths iip)>ear on all sides, as is proved by the 
simple experiment of |>tacing an 0)>aque object on grass or on 
fresh gravel ex))ased to the light. Au exact outline of the shape 
of the object will be fouml on removing it after a time. The 
property of radio-activity is different, the substance in this case 
actually emitting radiations itself. The images due to the ema¬ 
nation of vapor are yet another but not less interesting pheno¬ 
menon, as is abundantly manifested in the case of the traditional 
winding-sheet of Christ." 


THE INVENTION OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
S the first experiments on which wireless telegraphy is 
based took place less than twenty j'ears ago, it would seem 
possible to relate the history of the invention in a wu)' that would 
not involve controversy. This is attempted by Tie Electrical 
World and Engineer (April 19). Referring to the recent claims 
of rival inventors, which have been loudly pushed of late, the 
editor saj-s: 

“The bitterness of the controversy has reached a point where, 
for tbe sake of decency, a halt should be called, ]>articiilarly ns 
the warfare appears, from the manner in which patents arc flour, 
ished. to be a mercenary one instead of in the interests of scien¬ 
tific chronology. The matter Inis, In fact, riiwncd (or the conrts. 
and the sooner it is brought up for legal adjudication, tbe better, 
that the public may be spared an indefinite coiitimiation of the 
present clamor. I n the mean time we venture to present a few 
observations on the genesis of signaling by etheric waves ns 
distinguished from signaling by means of electrostatic and elec¬ 
tromagnetic disturbances.” 

The writer starts with the di.scovery of electric waves by Hertx 
about twenty years ago. Next conies the discovery of the so- 
calleil “coherer,” or the “filings electric-wave detector," which 
was made by Onesti in lS$4: but he did not seem clearly to ap¬ 
prehend its importance, and it was left for Branly in 1S90 to 
rediscover and perfect the instrument practically as it cxi.sts to¬ 
day. In iSqa Crookes clearly suggested wireless telegraphy, hut 
he did not know of the coherer and so his suggestions could not 
be put into practical form. In 1*94 Lmlge signaled forty yards 
across space with a coherer and an electric liell. aud asserted 
that ho could do so for at least half a mile. This experiment 
seems to have had no practical effect on the development of wire¬ 
less telegrajihy, and the first real wireless telegraph ap|iears to 
have been the outcome of a suggestion by Popoff iu 1^9$. This 
experimenter used the antennae, since employed by Marconi, and 
a tapping-hammer to “decohere” his coherer. In the same year 
ilarconi began his work. Of the precise part played by the 
Anglo-ltalian in the development of the invention the writer 
speaks as follows: 

“The first Marconi patent was applied for June 9, 1896. and a 
consideration of this will show the advance over his predecessors 
—an advance which was, in fact, the creation of the art of noii- 
syntonic wireless telegraphy as it exists to-daj*. This patent de¬ 
scribed the use of aiitcnnH; at both stations, the construction in 
detail of a transmitter particularly adapted to its purjiosc. the 
construction in detail of a Branly tube of extreme sensitiveness, 
the proper arrangement of tho coherer, tapping, and relay cir- 
cnits. and of the transmitting and telegraphic circuits, lu other 
words, his work was comparable to that of Edison in proilncing. 
in iSSo, a complete practical system of incandescent lighting 
from elements, some new. but mostly old, their commercial co¬ 
ordination involving practical inventive ability of the highest 
order. Since then Marconi has added numerous other improve¬ 
ments to the system, the most important of which is the ‘jigger.* 
or inductive relation between the tube and antenna. 

"Tbe controversy over the invention of wireless telegraphy has 
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been condneted in »nch vugue terms that the public could tmt 
otherwise than conclude that credit for every part of the Inven¬ 
tion w-as denied to Marconi and claimed by others. In point of 
fact, tho apparently the claimants would deprive Mareoni in the 
eyes of the pnbllc of all credit, yet the contentions of the two 
principal claimants relate sitecilically to the tnvetUionof syntonic 
telegraphy ; nml the patents which have been flourished and tho 
experiments adduced relate s|>eciflcally to the syntonic feature, 
and in date are subsequent to the date of issue of the funda¬ 
mental Marconi patent. As Marconi has not disclosed the de¬ 
tails of his system t>f syntonic telegraphy, we leave this branch 
of the subject for such a time when atl the facts will be at hand 
upon which to base an opinion ns to the priority and relative 
creditof the several claimants. Whatever may be tho issue with 
respect to syntonism, the credit w'ill remain to Marconi of having 
created the art, unless better evidence can be produced to deprive 
him of it.” 


LORD KELVIN’S VISIT. 


I ORD KELVIN, better known to many as Sir William Thom. 

son, which was bis name before a peerage was conferred 
upon him in iSqs in recognition of his scientific work, has jnst 
come to the United States for liis fonrili visit, and all who aro 
interestetl in science, pure or applied, have united to do honor to 
the man who is probably to be regarded ns the most eminent 
living scientist. At a sitecial reception given to I.a>rd and Lady 
Kelvin at Coliiiii- 



April 31, bo had 
an enthusiastic 
greeting. Says 
The H'esUtn F.ltc- 
/rit tan (Chicago, 
April a6), speak¬ 
ing of the visit: 

“Princes' visits 
are made the occa¬ 
sion of pleasant 
interchanges of 
civilities between 
nations; but to the 
thonghtful • mind¬ 
ed the United 
States is honored 
in a much greater 
degree by welcom¬ 
ing to its shores 
such a mnn as Kcl- 


docs fur tho fourth 

time, or Von Helmliolts, as it did in 1893, than in entertaining 
the kinsman of any monarch whose title to distinettou is of mere 
hereditary right. In science, conitiariMms are even iiioro odious 
than elsewhere; hut surely iiu t>ne can cavil at the assertion that 
the eminent Scotcli-Irish professor is the greatest of living physi¬ 
cists. Ills contributions to the sum of huinaii knowledge have 
been so numerous and viiriesl that he will go down in history as 
one of tho greatest scientists of the nineteenth century, which 
has l>ccii a |)crioil particularly rich in scientific inve.stigation and 
achievement iiml characterized by many great names. And yet, 
at the ri|>e age of 78, I,ord Kelvin is still a student—still striving, 
with simplicity and earnestness, to miIvc some of the many com¬ 
plex problems that natural pliiltiso|ihy presents to the hitman 
mind. Ho is a man entitled to the gieat honors he has received, 
and nowhere is the value of his work mure highly appreciated 
than in tho United States. Electrical investigators, in particu¬ 
lar, look lip to this living stteeessorof Furtiday and Maxwell as 
the ‘tiraiul Old Man* of electrical science and venerate him for 
his accoinplishnieiits. American electrical nicii join in giving 
Lord and Laily Kelvin a hearty vtcicomo and unite in the ho|ie 
that the present visit may be a pleasant one and not tho last.” 


Says TMf Etfctrkal ll’orM and Engineer, in its editorial 
columns (April 36) ; 

“ Lord Kelvin does not belong to England alone, but to the 
world at large, which his gcuius lias made vastly more habitable 
aud comprehensibte. If any other couutry than Great Untain 
should claim him. however, it might well be the United States, 
for to him wo owe pcrhnps more than to any other great mmd 
tJw achievement ennstituted by the laying and operation of the 
Atlantic cable. What noblcrw'ork can scientific genius find than 
bringing mankind into closer .aiul more brathcrly rclationshi|>s? 
Or if it be in the purely intellectual sphere that such an intellect 
should labor, regardless of human wants and welfare, surcly 
Kelviii again is the iiian who has linked together nut merely 
hemispheres, but planets and solar systems, by the eahles of 
mathematical reasoning aii<l physical demonstration, weighing 
even the universe in Kelvin balances. 

''We are glad to know that keen as w‘aa the pleasure enjoyed 
by all who participated on Monday in greeting the greiit physi¬ 
cist, it was very tliuruugbiy shared by the distinguished guests 
of the evening. And best of all lia.s been the wider intelligcut 
recognition in tho public prints of tbc value of such work and 
aer\‘ices as Lord Kelvin has rendered in his daj' and generation. 
No better proof could bo given that intellect, rather thau wealth 
or birth, still commands hero the profoundosC respect: and in a 
democratic community it would be a s.sd day when that were not 
the case. It is too much to cx|K-ct that Lord Kelvin, bale and 
hearty as be is at eighty, can sustain again the fatigues of an 
ocean voyage of 6 .<juo miles; but we shall venture to beliovo and 
ho]ie that tlio cordiality of liis reecptiou hero and tlio benefit due 
to change of air and scene will udil many years to a life so rich 
in achievement of the highest and finest known to man.” 

At the reception alluded to above. Lord Kelvin spoke of his 
work in connection with the first Atlantic cable, giving great 
credit to tho late Cyrus W. Field, and also gave it as bis opiuion 
that wireless telegraphy would never supplant the present meth¬ 
ods, but rather would su]>pleiiieiit them, as the telephone docs 
the telegraph. lie spoke also of the possibilities of Niagara, 
and asserted that the eataraet, beautiful as it is. would atilt be 
more so when all its (lower should bo exerted in "turning the 
wheels of industry.” President Nicholas Murray Butler referred 
to the guost as Great Britain's greatest teacher and inventor. 
Prof. Elihit Thomson, speaking for the Institute of Eleetrieal 
Enginoers. attributed a large amount of the progress aehieved in 
the last twenty-five years in practical electricity to Kelvin's 
efforts, and termed him the “father of electricnl engineers,” as¬ 
serting that before his time there bad been practically no electri¬ 
cal engineering. 


PHYSIQUE AND ABILITY. 

T he question whether physique has anything to do with 
mental ability is discussed in Tie Praditioner (London) 
by Dr. James Cantlio. According to an abstraet in The Medf- 
tal Record, the writer says that oiir greatest thinkers and our 
foremost men in many branches of life are far from robnst. 
Pale. Bunkcn-clieeked men. with insignificant frame aud trouble¬ 
some digestion, are often endowed with mental ca)iacily of the 
highest order. It is often argued that it is brains that aro wanted 
nowadays, not musele. and wo are apt to console ourselves that 
what the towu-rearerl child loses in physique is gained in the rat>id 
development of mental power. The typical citizen of the U mted 
States is pictureil by Pr. Caiitlic as a tall, gaunt, dyspeptic-vis- 
aged man with hollow cheeks and linetl features. We arc told, 
ho says, to look upon this man as the concentration of progres¬ 
sive ability. “Can this be?" a-sks Dr, Cantlie. Can man's 
framo and physique lie changed, and 3‘ct what wccall a healthy 
race continue? Are the men just cited tho kind of human beings 
wanted fur the future, aiid._ if so, is this n healthy individuiil, 
and aro his children to inherit the earth? Dr. Cantlie rc|ilivs to 
his own questions by saying: “Wo will let the United .States an- 
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■wer for themtelvet—but as to Great Britain, siicli men are not 
the type we hope to see become general." Comn>cnting on all 
this, T!tt MtiiUal Ktcorti says: 

“In the first place it may be said that the evil cfTects upon the 
health and physique of li ving in large cities arc asgrcatl y deplored 
—though not so evident—in this country as in Great Kritatn, and 
that the matter has for long received the weighty consideration 
of thinking men, with a view to bettering the condition of things. 
It is quite true that towu dwellers deteriorate physically, but it 
is by no means certain that they, as a rule, excel in mental |>ow> 
ers. But even if it bo so. this sujierior agility of brain will not 
compensate for the loss of stamina and virility which is almost 
invariably the lot of a descendant of dwellers in cities. 

*'Regarding Mr. C'antlie's remarks on the European's idea of 
a typical American, nitho the picture is not entirely out of draw* 
ing. yet it is sufficiently so to ismvey a mistaken impression of 
the inhabitants of America taken tn maste. The American 
whose ancestors have been in the country for generations is. |ier- 
haps, inclined to be a nervous, excitable, energetic, and wmie* 
what dyspeptic individual; but, nevertheless, not generally un* 
healthy, and must decidedly not effete. 

“But the fact must always be borne in mind that the United 
States is contiimaliy taking in fresh bloml, which keeps up the 
standard of her population as a whole to a height quite equal, if 
not superior, to that of any European nation. 

“No one, however, can disagree with Mr. Caiitlie's contention 
that ability without physique is not of much use, and also that 
town life tends to degenerate the physical powers.” 

An interesting point in Tht Rtconf s reply to Dr, Cantlie is 
its admission that the true American—he of several generations 
of Americau ancestry—is inclined to be neurotic. Is it true 
that our only hope is in continued immigration? 


MAKING OF THE HALF-TONE PLATE. 

T he “half-tone " photographic reproduction has revolution¬ 
ised book and newspaper illustration. Some rejoice at 
this, while others grieve; but probabiy few of either class real¬ 
ise the care that must be taken in the preparation of a good balf- 
tone plate. lu a pa|>er read by J. L, Shelling before tlie Chicago 
Trade Press Association, and printed in Tht Inland Printer, 
the following information is given on this point: 

"A half-tone screen consists of two pieces of glass, each ruled 
with alternating black and white lines of equal dimensions at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. These two pieces are then cemented 
together with the lines at right angles, thus making n grating or 
screen. This screen is placed in the camera next to the sensi¬ 
tive plate, and the pictures photographed through it. The 
screen is the foundation for the process, and the principle in¬ 
volved has not been changed since the earliest patent was 
granted. Numerous other methods have been tried, but the me- 
cbauical lines of the half-tone screen have not been improved 
upon. But for this mechanically ruled screen we would not bo 
able to reproduce colors with thiee or four printings that for¬ 
me, ly re<iuired from teu to twenty imi>ressions in lithography. 
All other methods that have been tried with a view to improving 
on the half-tone screen have a rough and unpleasing ap))earance, 
while the reguiar lines and dots of the half-tone give ns a smooth, 
soft, clean picture, with all the modulation of the photograph, 

" Did it ever occur to you that the surface of the half-tone 
plate is composed of thousands of little dots, every one of a dif¬ 
ferent sixe. and so small that you have to use a magnifier to see 
them ; but if ant were missing or not of the proper site it would 
show in the proof? Yet it is true, and they are all watched by 
every man who handles the plate from the time the negative is 
ntado until the piate is delivered, and if one is missing it must 
be put in or a new plate made; that is, if high-grade work is de¬ 
sired. How many of these dots nrc there in a square inch of 
half-tone? The ordinary screen, composed of 150 lines to the 
inch, has ai.soo black dots, and an e<|nal number of white 
spaces. You taik about detail in your business. When you 
have to look after 33,500 dots to every s<|nare inch of your work, 
and see that none become lost, strayed, or stolen, yon can talk 


about beiug busy. Just for the novelty of the thing we figured 
up the number of dots required to make up the surface of the 
large Dowie plate made by our concern, which measured approx¬ 
imately 34 by 9* inches, and was made on lyy-linc screen. There 
were a.}o4 square inches in the plate, with black dots |ier 

square inch—a total of 40.756.4Sfi: »** yon see we nectl good eyes 
and good glas-ws in order to make perfect printing plates. 

"In addition to looking alter all these little dots, the process- 
man has to keep an eye on the weather. If the wind changes to 
the east or south, or it is warm or cold, damp or dry, he must 
change his methutls and his chemicals to suit; and while he is 
reasonably sure he can deliver the cut on the day promise<l. he 
couid not guarantee to do it. because there aie hundreds of things 
that could happen before it was delivered into your hands tliut 
would be siiiall in themselves, but would make the cut useless to 
you. So when your engraver tells you that he had an accident 
with your plate and can not deliver it until the next day, just be 
cfaariteble with him, and reineinber the 33.500 little dots per 
square inch that he has to keep in place." 


ODOR AND THE NEW RADIATION. 

"HE curious radiation, discovered by Becquerel and named 
after him, which is given off by certain substances and can 
pass, like the Roentgen rays, through some solid bodies, has al¬ 
ready been described in thc.se columus. The best opinion now 
holds that this radiation is not a wave phenomenon like light, 
but is due to extremely small particles thrown off by the radiant 
bodies. These particles may be identical with the "chips" or 
"electrons" which, according to Thomson's theory, are given off 
by atoms. Hut whatever may be the nature of the emanation 
from radium, uranicim, and the other so-called ra*1io-active botl- 
ies, it is now asserted by Prof. William Crookes that it is the 
same emanation that gives rise to the sense of smell. In other 
words, for the first time 'in the history of physics, the physicnl 



CAN BX CAHaieo rauu riAce to place bv ais. 

cause of odor seems to have been connected with the other phys¬ 
ical phenomena known to science. There are great possibilities 
in this theory', as we are assured by M. W. de Fonville In Cosmot 
fApril 13). Says this writer; 

"The ideas and experiments of Professor Crookes are well 
shown in the figure. . . . All known odorous substances are car¬ 
ried by the atmosphere, which is. as it were, impregnated with 
them. In fact, it is only by the insjdration of a certain quantity 
of air into the nasal fossa: that such substances come into contact 
with the moist membrane that lines the interior. This contact 
produces a cheraicai action that gives rise to sensation of a luirtic- 
ular kind. Some of these substances, such as chlorin, are sim¬ 
ple bodies, while others are of very complex constitution. But 
they must all be dissolved by the air, must impregnate it. and 
then must be carried along with it. This impregnation lasts 
very long. Snuff-boxes that have been loug in use may preserve 
their odor for years while remaining quite empty. In oitler to 
show that radio-conductive substnnccs are similar to odorous sub¬ 
stances. it is necessary to prove that air impregnated with the 
fonner can be carried about witliout entirely losing radia-active 
properties and will act on a photographic plate os if that plate 
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were ia the preseace of the radiant oliject.i tbemsclrcu. Tlie 
nature and significance of the experiment will be understood by 
a refereaco to the figure. The box T is of wood aait ciosed so 
tightly that all exterior light i* excluded. Sensitiied paiier is 
placed on the table J), 'I he air is inipiegaated wtih the efflu¬ 
vium of radium or tiraniiini by a prolonged exposure in the com- 
partraeat /?, at the bottom of which the radio-active substance is 
placed. The air from the compartment S is drawn into the com¬ 
partment C by an aspiration device operated by the pump P, 
which caa work at the rate of aliout ten quarts a minute and 
which is kept in action daring the whole experimeat. At the 
bottom of the com|>artnient A are placed the .same radio-active 
substances as In fl. 

“If we have to do with radium compounds, which are always 
luminous, they are covered with black ]>a]>er or with an alu¬ 
minum screen. 

“With radium the aetion in the compartment // was at the end 
of eleven lionrs o.68 of that in the compartment A, where the air 
was still; thirty-two percenL of the electrons had been taken up 
by the no liters of air removed. Again, this air had acted in its 
turn in the compartment C, The action on the place exposed 
under these conditions was quite noticeable. It was six to seven 
per cent; of the action noted in tlievonqiartnient A . 

"If we accept the authenticity of the facts reported by Profes¬ 
sor Crookes we must admit that the elections are transjiorted by 
the air. like the perfumes of fiowers. We know certainly and 
from repeated observation that they act on the retiua, where 
they give rise to phenomena of phosphorescence. It is difflcitit 
enough to admit that these hypothetical particles act on two 
senses [sight and smell] at once, but it is no les-s difficult to ac¬ 
cept the fact that the retiaa has two kinds of seasitiveaess—one 
the normal kind that enables us to see distant objects: and also 
a sensitiveaess analogous to touch which enables us to perceive 
phos|ihorescence distinctly.. . 

"The action of smell has been greatly iieglecte<l by physicists. 
One of the good ]X)iats about these new hypotheses will be to 
put an end to a feeling of contempt regarding the subject that ik 
quite unjustifiable. The scuse of smell, it is true, is almost oli- 
literated in civilized man, aad evea amoag savages it is far from 
comparable to that of some animals. But is it not the same with 
the sense of sight? Can the English compare with the Boers in 
their power to distinguish distant objects? . . , And can Eng¬ 
lish. Boers, or savages hold place with carrier pigeons for acute¬ 
ness of vision? And lias this fact interfered with the devaiop- 
ment of the science of optics? We have discovered speetacles 
and telescopes with which the near-sighted can see better than 
the eagle himself. It is almost certain tliiit we shall also find 
instruments for augmenting our sensitiveness to odors. 
latioH mai/e/or Tiir. Litrkakv Uioest. 


AN ENGLISH CLAIM TO PRIORITY. 

E are constantly hearing so much of American industrial 
supremacy and of our mechanical and commercial con¬ 
quests that it is well once in a while to glance at the other side 
<>f the shield. We are familiar with articles in English journals 
lauding our methods and lamenting England's degeneracy, Our 
trade pa|>ers naturally fail to copy those that take the opposite 
tone; and so we are in danger of getting a one-sided view and 
of suffering from inordinate solf-estccui. Our attention is called 
by Tht Strert Rtii/u-tiy Journal to the fact that, even in the 
field of electric transportation, where we had supposed our pri¬ 
macy as undisputed, there are other claimants for honors as 
pioneers, and our "pretensions " are ridiculed. At a recent meet¬ 
ing of the British Society of Arts, presided over by Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson, and participated in by Alexander Siemens. W. 
M. Mordey. and Ferranti, the Inventor, a paper was rehd by J. 
C. Robinson on “Tubes. Trams, and Trains of London," in 
which, iiccording to the journal mentioned aliove. "the speakers 
united in denouncing the policy and tendency of adopting Amer¬ 
ican nietliorls and machinery, and contended that we were not 
entitlerl to the credit that had been givt'n us for our work in this 
particular branch." To quote further; 

" A sharp Yankee trick had been played in reality; our con¬ 


fiding English cousins had been Iwtray-ed; their ideas, iaven* 
tions, and piniis bad been stolen nnU the rest of the world had 
been hoodwinked into giving to the despoiler credit which 
rightly lielongcd to Eaglishmea. We arc gravely told by Mr. 
Monley, fur instance, that priority of title to the electric road of 
to-day rests in England. We presume ho bases this claim upon 
the establishment of the Portrush line, which ia conveniently 
designated as a British enterprise for this occasion. If our Eag- 
lisli cousins have lost any credit for the work they have done in 
the electric railway because of the location of the first line in 
Ireland, they should attribute their failure to secure it to a Fe¬ 
nian conspiracy. But how aie we to explain later transactioas 
of similar aspect? Here is an indictment presented by Mr. Mor¬ 
dey: 

“‘England was the pioneer of electric traction. Years before 
any tramways were running ia the States street tramways were 
running in England by the method now in use in America. 
When the first tube railway—the City and South l-ondoa—was 
opened in iSqo, the Americans seat over n deputation of engi¬ 
neers, who reported that it was impossible for snch a system of 
traction to take the place of steam traction on the overhead rail¬ 
ways. After the Liverpool overhead railway was openetl an¬ 
other American deputation was scat over, with the result that a 
Chinese copy of tiiat system wns installed on the Chicago over¬ 
head railway. Yet the Americans when they visited England 
were welcomed as the pioneers of electric traetioa,’ 

"The worst is yet to come. Mr. Mordey denies us all cretlit 
for progressiveness. 'America, having no roads fit to walk or 
ride on.' he says, 'and no horses or 'buses, has been drives to 
establish electric traction services. It was not due to the enter¬ 
prise of Americans, but to the absence of any other facilities for 
getting nlmut, that the great tramway work had been done in 
the State.s.' We fear that Mr. Mordey must have gotten his 
ideas of America from Dickens' description of Mania Chuzzle- 
wit's experience in Eden. It looks very much as if the Water- 
Toast Association of United Sympathizers had been transplanted 
to England, or had at least imparted its spirit to the Society of 
Arts." 


How Hair Turns White.—Important information with 
regard to the maaaer in which hair bleaches is given in a com¬ 
munication from E. Metchnikoff, recently published in the " Pro¬ 
ceedings* of the Royal Society of London. "It is there stated." 
says KnowUtigt, "that the all-devouriag cells known as phago¬ 
cytes are the cause of the mischief. These cells, which fre- 
(piently have ameba like processes, are developed in the central 
or mctiullary part of the hair, whence they make their way into 
the outer or cortical layer, where they absorb and thus destroy 
the pigment granules. Numbers of these phagocytes may be 
seen ia hair which is commencing to turn white. 'The part 
played by phagocytes.' writes the author.'in the whitening of 
hair explains maay phenomena observed long ago. but not as 
yet sufficiently understood.* Thus the phenomeaonof hair turn¬ 
ing white in a single night, or In a few days, may be explained 
by the increased activity of the phagocytes, which remove the 
pigment within an abnormally short period." 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

It ffliKlit be tiinaichl Itmt s gloclrr weald be tbe last place to aearch for 
fflierobea. Accerdlna to a nole presented to tbe Paris Academr of 
Sciences by Jansseo, tbe celebrated French astronomer, hnwerer, M. Hioot, 
chief of the Pastenr Institnte labaratnrr, has lately been atudyinx tbe 
Mont Blanc glaciers from tbe liaelerto|n(kal standpoint by takiox botinKs 
at different points, so aa lo brinx up specimens of ice from yarious depths. 
An examination shows that in alt layers of Ibe (Iscial ice colonies nf mi- 
crobea of differeot species are present. 

RKPsaxiso to the recent enaclmeot of the New York board of bealth 
to prevent contaxlnn from the promisenoos use of brushes, scissors, raiors, 
etc., in barbers' sliops, Tkt LoncH (London, April s> says .- “The question 
arises whether the barbers will endeavor to meet these new exixencies. 
Historlmllr sptakine. the barbers, whose precursors used to be berber- 
surKeons, ahould readily appreciate the advantage of antiseptic sunrerr 
sod be willinif to apply ila principles to the minor and painless operations 
which they now perform. Trivial as these operations may seem they are 
not sbioiaiely free from danxer; and to our knowIedKe some iwrbers, both 
in Paris aol In London, have already Inlroducsd antiseptic principles intn 
their bair-dressinr saloons, Thsy atsrilixe iheir metallic combs, their 
sciaaors, and their rsiora by pssslnx Ihem thronxh a flame each time that 
they are nsed. and it would be well if these and other precautions were 
more generally applied.* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN. 

T he sudden death uf Arclibislmp Corrigan, at a time when 
ho was beltevetl to be well on (he way toward recovery 
from Iii4 recent illness, is regarded ns n heavy loss to the Roman 
Catholic Church. " He wa.s one of the most intrepid champions 
of Catholicism,” the Pope declared when lie received the news of 
the Arehbishop’s death : " Ameriea loses one of her liest citizens 
and the church a devoted son. It has been one of the greatest 
bitteinesses of my long life to see tlie strongest champions of the 
militant church claimed by death.” Not merely the prominence 
of his iKisition ns "head of the greatest diocese in America" gave 
him distinction, observes the San 
Franeisco Monitor (Rom, Cath.). 
but the strength of his own per¬ 
sonality. "Under his lead and 
guidance,” adds the Buffalo Cotio- 
tii I'nion anii Timet, "the church, 
with all her salutary institutions 
of an educational and charitable 
nature, has made phenomenal prog¬ 
ress In the chief city of the repub¬ 
lic." The New York Catholic Se^'t 
thinks that if any proof were nec¬ 
essary to show the high esteem in 
which the Archbishop was held, 

"it was furnished by his serious ill- 

“The rich and the )>oor. the 
mighty and the obscure, have all 
been eager for encouraging news 
from Ills bedside. Whilst Ills tie- 
\-oted Catholic people were offering 
tip prayers tiint their beloved prel¬ 
ate's years of usefulness might not 
be cut short. New Yorkers of otlier 
creeds in other ways showed that 
they, too, were solicitous for the 
Archbishop's recovery." 

The New York Churchman (Prot. 

Episc.) prints the following brief 
risumi oi the Archbishop's careen 
“He was a forceful character, a 
striking personality, and had a ca¬ 
reer of remarkable distinction. At. 
twenty-five he was a I>octor of Di¬ 
vinity. at twenty-nine president of 
Seton Hall, Orange, at thirty-four a 
bishop, the youngest ever consecra¬ 
ted ill the Roman Church in Amcrica.at forty-one coadjutorof New 
York, the most im)Kirtanl diocese of his cbiirvli in America, and 
five years later archbishop. II is rule forthc last seventeen years 
wn* that of a wise despot, if desimtisiii can ever lie wise; but the 
iron hand was always in the velvet glove, and the first impres¬ 
sion of those who met him was that of a sweet and geutio mod¬ 
esty. His judgment seemed to crystallize slowly ; but. once 
funned, it was immovable. One of his fellow bishops described 
him ns a nio.iu-covered rock. He gave absolute obedience to his 
superiors, and demanded it from his inferiors. It was this dis- 
{Hisition that caused the clash with Father McGlynn, the shock 
of which was felt far outside their own communion as an a.vsault 
ti|ion )>olitical free speech. The archbishop was a strong and un¬ 
compromising opponent of Socialism in the state and of what has 
Come to be termed 'Americanism * in the Roman Cliurcll, an in- 
tran.sigcant advocate of parochial schools. His ecclesiastical pol¬ 
icy placetl him in almost constant opposition to Cardinal Gildxiiis 
and Archbishop Ireland, and altho ho seemed to win the dny at 
Runic, it lias been thought not without significance that he failed 
to receive the cardinalate or to shake the coiifiilonce that Pope 
Leo con.spicuous1y placed in Archbishop Ireland." 



cm 

Several impers recall the fact that the Archbishop was "the 
son of a grocer,” a fact which leads the Now York II orU to rec¬ 
ognize in his lile " another conspicuous proof that 'the Republic 
is Oppiirtuiiity.'■' His rapid rise tu ecvicsiasticul honors, says 
the New York TVwi-jt, "is without parallel in the history of the 
Catholic Cliiircli in this country." Some idea of tlie magnitude of 
the work carried on under liis direction is given by the Rochester 
rost-Expr/ts: 

"The Catholic population of the see is about 1,200,00a. In ten 
years ijfi, 823 children and ndults were prejutred for confirmation; 
1.320,029 confessions were heard ; 33o..t34 persons were baptized; 
75,142 marriages were celebrated. There is one theological sem- 
iiinry. where 200 j'oung men are traliieil for religious work ; there 
nre four colleges, with an attendance of 1.500; twenty academies 
for boys and thirty-five for gills, 
with nu attendance of 3.500; 2»i 
parochial .schools, with ail attend¬ 
ance of 65,0)0; eight orphan as)-- 
liiiiis, with 3,000 children; nine iu- 
dustrial and reform schools, with 
3.5‘» children ; twenty homos for 
destitute children, caring for 10,010 
children iinnually; ten hospitals, 
sheltering 5.000 persons; a found¬ 
ling asylum, with 2.oi»> Inmates, 
and many other charitable and 
semi-charitable institutions. The 
church edifices in the see of New 
York exceed 300 in number, and 
the church properly is valued at 
Iso.ooo.ooo, on which the indebted¬ 
ness is less than $6,000,000. The 
successful upbuilding of the church 
in the see of New York was duo 
very largely to the character and 
capacity of Archbishop Corrigan. 
Ho was phenomenally successful in 
business affairs as well as in spiri¬ 
tual affairs, and will long be remem¬ 
bered not only by the Catholics but 
by the Protestants of the United 
States as a singularly pious, lov¬ 
able. and exemplary man.” 

Probably- the most famous inci¬ 
dent in the Archbishop's life was his 
conflict with Dr, McGlynn, and llio 
his nttitnde toward that priest was 
sustained by the papal aullioritics, 
popular sympathy undoubtedly 
went out to Father McGlynn. Says 
the New York Tribune: 


" The course of Archbishop Cor- 

lakvo in iSa^ rigan in the McGlynn case did not 

at the time meet tho approval of all Catholics, and it is pos¬ 
sible that be may have made some tactical mistakes in dealing 
with that recalcitrant priest, tlio the issues, largely emotional 
and rhetorical, that were raised in that case liavo now almost 
completely disappcaretl, with no apparent harm to the church. 
The Archbishop, in fact, was by temperament unfitted fully to 
understand such a man as Dr. McGlynu. He was an accom¬ 
plished canonist and theologian, with the methodical mind of an 
administrator and tho typical ecclesiastic's roverence for church 
law and tradition. Dr, McGlynn. on the other hand, was a 
warm-hearted and emotional Irishman, tho typical 'Soggarth 
Aroon ■ of Irish folklore, most lovable in all jiersonal lelations. 
but hazy in bis thinking, inexact as a scholar, nnd easily led into 
iiidefciisible jKisitions by his emotional exuberance and fondness 
for fine rhetoric. . , , Whatever elso it was or was not, the 
course of Dr. McGlynn was plainly subversive of discipline, and 
that was a fault which the Archbishop of New York could least 
easily forgive." 

'"I'he one criticism made liy men of other faiths who knew tho 
lovely qualities of his nature." adds the New York Matt and 
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Esprfss, "was tliiit be lacked broad sympatliy with the ipirit of 
modernity. To deny this would leave on estimateof him unfair. 
But it was so only beenuxe Archbishop Corrigan saw the new 
spirit only as n menace to the church to which bis life and all 
that was bis hnd been wholly consecrated." 

The Archbishop leaves behind him comparatively little per¬ 
sonal property, having contributed the greater part of his private 
fortune to the theological seminary that he established at Dun- 
woodie. near Yonkers. Speculation as to bis successor, tho in¬ 
dulged in by several papers, is considered entirely premature, as 
the canonical procedure for choosing an Archbishop requires a 
minimum of three months and may occupy twice that time. 


THE PREVAILING RELIGIOUS ESTHETICISM. 

A MARKED tendency in the direction of more florid nud 
elaborate forms of public worship is being manifestcnl on 
the part of several prominent Nonconformist churches. Says the 
New York Sun (April 15): 

“On Easter Sunday the Washington Heights Baptist Church- 
[New YorkJ started the innovation of a vested choir of sixty 
voices, with cassock and cotta eud the women wearing niso mor¬ 
tar-board hats. That is, the vestments are the same as in Epis¬ 
copal churches. The introduction of such a choir into the .Metro¬ 
politan Methodist Temple, a year ago, proved so successful, 
apparently, that the example has been followed by other Metho¬ 
dist churches, one at Chicago having come into line recently and 
conspicuously. 

“This is very suggestive because the two Protestant chnrclies 
which in tlie post were always most distinguished by the extreme 
simplicity of their worsiiip and their church architecture, and 
were most violently opposed to anything like mere estheticism in 
religious services, were the Baptist nnd tho Methodist. They 
were plain people, nnd all worldly display, in raiment and in 
social life, was eschewed by them. Methodists were enjoined by 
Wesley, in bis‘General Rules.’ to‘evidence their desire of sal¬ 
vation ’ by refraining from ‘putting on of gold and costly ap¬ 
parel.’ Like austerity of life was the Baptist rule, end the meet¬ 
ing-houses of both denominations were usually without steeples 
or any other marks of a distinctively ecclesiastical architecture." 

Such “revolutionary" changes as those chronicled, remarks 
Tht Sun, wonid have stirred up ’’ violent protest "a generation 
ag^ Now they seem “rather to provoke an amiable desire to 
entend the innovation." The same paper proceeds to ask; 

“Will these ritualistic Baptist and Methodist churches stop 
with vested choirs merely? Will they not go on, naturally and 
logically, to the adoption of other features of the litargical 
churches they are imitating? We are likely to sec the cross intro¬ 
duced, and perhaps the time will come when the plain commu¬ 
nion table will give place to a veritable nitar, with all its re¬ 
ligious significance. This is. therefore, a serious innovation, 
suggestive of a radical doctrinal transformation in the future. 
We hove seen how ritualism in the Episcopal chureh has ad¬ 
vanced to n bold teaching of the Real Presence." 

The New York Indcptntitttt (May 1), iu a lengthy editorial on 
the same subject, takes the view that "the fre.sh iuroad of ritual¬ 
ism ” is fraught with danger to sincere religion. It says; 

“In our Roman Catholic nnd other sacramentariun churches 
the ritual grows out of tho faith nnd enn be thus justified, but 
the new ritualism being adopted in oiir noii-liturgicnl churches 
is of another order. It seems to have two dilTcrent explanations. 
To some extent it may. as Professor Goldwiu Smith lately said, 
indicate ’the growth of n vacuum in the region of religious be¬ 
lief. which music, art, flowers, and pageantry arc required to fill.’ 
Men and women who do uot really believe very much yet want a 
quasi-religious sentimentniity which can pass for religion. 'I'be 
form of godliness may be kept where its power is lost, and the 
form must bo enlarged where the power is reduced. Even light 
maybe ‘dimly religious’—very dimly—and music and vested 
choirs nnd responses and all the succession of forms may persuade 
one that he bns bad a religious hour, when it has only been 


quieting and soothing, and has marked the loss of real faith and 
religious force." 

Another principal cause of the growth of ritualism, continues 
The Independent, is the "iniitntivenesa of fashion." On I'lis 
point it says: 

"Just as sacramentarianism in the Church of England copied 
the forms of the older aud more venerable Roman Church, so, to 
Dissenters in England and to the hitherto nou-liturgical denomi¬ 
nations in this country, the Episcopal Church, with its stately 
service, looks venerable and admirable. It claims precedence 
iiml it provides high dignities of office and worship. It attracts 
fashion and wealth. Just as in England a rich Dissenter is 
drawn into the Established Church, so here the drift in society 
is to the Episcopal Chnrch, and the reason given always is that 
‘ we so like the service.’ It therefore is supimsed to be a neces¬ 
sity for'Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches to assim¬ 
ilate their worship to that of the Episcopal Church, in order to 
provide a service which will hold a while longer those who are 
escaping to the more fashionable city denomination. And at the 
same time there is, of course, n real pleasure token by many in 
the more spectacular forms of worship nnd a revulsion from the 
Puritan simplicity which has characterised our services. Beyond 
question ritualism is Ixiuod to grow in all our churches. It would 
bo o great misfortune, however, if tho activity which is truly re¬ 
ligious, end which has been directed to the service of men, shonld 
be expended in serviees, however artistic nnil esthetic." 


CAN MORALITY EXIST WITHOUT RELIGION? 
ELIUIUN plays so large a port ip the ethical development 
of the human race that it is sometimes assumed that with¬ 
out religion morality could nut exist at all. But altbo religion is 
admitted to be among the greatest ethical forces in the world, 
many miHlem thinkers are unwilling to concede that a rejection 
of theological dogma necessarily involves the repudiation of 
mural standards. Prof. Goldwin Smith, of 'roronto, who has re- 
cchtly been giving this question some attention, declares his 
belief that were Christianity and the belief in immortality to be 
finally ala-indoned. the world would experience “a bad quarter 
of an hour." Nevertheless, be adds: 

"kVIiatever turn may uUiin.ttcIy be taken by onr convictions 
about a hereafter, society will uphold by law or social influence 
rules necessary to its own security and convenience here. It 
mny even uphold them more rigorously, perhaps cruelly, if it is 
convinced that the present life is all. 'I’he natural affections, 
parental, conjugal, and social, will nIso retain their force." 

Prof, Morris Jastruw,of the University of Pennsylvania, takes 
a similar view in bis recently published book on “The Study of 
Religion." “The religious sentiment in man," be says,"has an 
existence quite independent of morality, nnd one can even con- 
eeive of religions that do not foster morality." The gods of the 
savages, for example, are often an “accentuation of dormant or 
innate cruelty." and tlicir favor is invoked by "bribes, flatteries, 
null threats." It is obvious, declares Professor Jnstrow, tbnt 
man can not ascribe ethical quelities to bis gods "until be him¬ 
self has proceeded far enough along the line of moral develop¬ 
ment to Iinve established for bis own guidance some ethical prin¬ 
ciples, however simple they may be." According to this view, it 
is ’’ man's ethical sense that exerts an influence upon bis beliefs," 
and not vue veri,i. Or, to put it in another way: “Religion 
uml ethics mny be likened to two streams that liave an inde¬ 
pendent source, but which flow toward one another nntil they 
unite, and eventually become one." 

The life aud thought of ancient Greece, continues the writer, 
affords a striking illustnitiott of tho separation of religion and 
ethics. Socrates, who nt first attempted to give his philosophy a 
religious chnractcr, was "unable to resist the movement which 
finds its highest exponents in Plato nnd Aristotle, the former en¬ 
throning Reason as the ultimate source of ethics, the latter pro- 
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posing instea'I to assign tbe ploce to Will." The UudUhist relig¬ 
ion has also shown '‘marked tendencies" in the same direction. 
“The pessimistii; view of life, favored by the great religion of 
India." says Professor Jastrow, "helps to remove the religious 
sanction for ethics, altho so strongly maintained by some of the 
religions thinkers, and we find systems of morality cropping up 
in which there is no place fora central supramundane authority 
Imposing His laws upon mankind." In the case of Christianity, 
" it is not philosophy, but a skeptieisni as to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, which gives vitality to the movement 
to divorce ethics from religion.” Professor Jastrow adds; 

"Religion is no longer the source of ethics, but proves a stim¬ 
ulus to it. Matthew Arnold's definition of religion as ' morality 
touched with emotion,' while defective as a definition, yet re¬ 
flects this modern re¬ 
lationship between re¬ 
ligion and ethics. . . . 
But while religion thus 
furnishes the stimulus 
to morality, it must be 
confessed that in the 
most advancetl, or, if 
you choose, tbe most 
diluted forms of faith, 
the influence of ethics 
on religion is reduced 
to a minimum. There 
may bo ethical strains 
in these forms of faith, 
but if that is tlie case, 
it IS due to the inevit¬ 
able entrance of ethical 
considerations into any 
purely intellectual in- 
teiyiretation of the uni¬ 
verse—and its myster¬ 
ies." 

Some interesting 
facts relative to tbe in¬ 
fluence of religion upon conduct are furnished by a clergyman of 
« Western city who has gathered statistics abont those who have 
dropped away from the local churches during the last ten years. 
We quote from the Now York Tribunt: 

"Out of 679 adults DOW living who have cease<l to go to church 
during that period, *39 were originally poor church-members, 
ranging all the way from notorious evil-livers to indifferent 
worldlings. Since these 339 have formally withdrawn from the 
church their moral condition has in no wise changed, except that 
« few of them are somewhat more open in their defiance of the 
moral law. Of the remaining 440, eighteen have deteriorated 
morally since they left the church. Nearly all of them. It is de¬ 
clared, are persons of unusually weak character, easily led hy 
temptation to do wrong, and one of them confessed that while he 
was a member of tbe church he was kept from evil courses not by 
bis belief in Christianity, but by tbe desire not to seem recreant 
to the faith he professed. Sixty-three persons have apparently 
led better lives since they left the church, tho the change has not 
been at all marked, and one of these sixty-three declares that he 
is a better man now because he wants to show his church friends 
that unbelief does not imply immorality. The remaining 3590! 
the 679 backsliilers are morally pretty much the same as they 
were before. They continue to be reputable citisens. and arc im¬ 
pelled by the same motives of self-interest, touchetl occasionally 
by unselfish impulses, that appeared to govern them when they 
were members of tbe church. 

"It would perhaps he too much to assume that tlie results of 
this particular census would be true of the non-churchgoers of 
other communities. There may have been special circumstances 
in the city where it was taken that tended to make the result 
favorable as to the non-churchgoers; for favorable it certainly is. 
It is desirable, therefore, that some such investigation be made 
In other communities, as only in this way can the question be 
finally decided whether a rejection of the teachings of religion 


does or docs not result in moral deterioration ; and it would be 
better if it wore made by men representing the church, as In that 
case religious men would have no reason toquestioii Its fairness." 


CHILDREN AND CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 

I P it bo true that church-membership has declined during re¬ 
cent years, and this coiiclu.sion is being put forward with 
increasing {lersistency, this decliue is due. according to tlic view- 
taken by many students of religious conditions, in no smalt meas¬ 
ure to the neglect of the proper religious education of children. 
" One has only to look at the year-book of the churches," says Mr. 
Frederick Lyncli, a writer in TAt Outlook (April :a), "to satisfy 
himself that church after church with very large schools are 
receiving by confession a beggarly few of their many children. 
There is only one conclusion to come to—namely, that the great 
crowd of children that make up our •cIiimjIs slip through our 
fingers out into the grent churchlcss world, while in the whole 
order of nature they ought to pass into tbe chnrch as the boy 
passes from the grammar-school to the high-school." He adds: 

“The membership of to-day wa.s largely recruited from revi¬ 
vals of religion, but revivals seem to have had their day. The 
only hope of tho future is in holding the children. On this we 
are all agreed. There seems to be little faith, however, iu tho 
pussihility of doing this. But I believe it can be done; and I 
believe tlie time is coming when tbe Protestant Church will take 
every child into its bosom just as the Roman Catholic Church 
across the street from me is doing." 

In every churcli, declares Mr. Lynch, it is essential that there 
should be at least one man—and if he can not be obtained in any 
other way he should be hired—“welt trained.” "religiously edu¬ 
cated,” and “of consecrated personality." who should make it his 
special work to train tbe children of the parish. Mr. Lynch con¬ 
tinues: 

" Let him take these children at ten and instil into their minds 
tho idea that the church is just as much to be thought of as hav¬ 
ing a place in their future as the home or trade or profession. 
Make them think that they are born fur the church just os they 
are born for the state, and that while the common schools are 
educating them fur citisenship in the state, he is training tliem 
for citizenship in the church, and that one follows just as natu¬ 
rally as the other. But this training mnst have all the system 
and regularity of the public schools. Above all, the children 
must be taken at this early age and put through a regular course 
of training iu religions things until at fourteen they are received 
into tbe church and become its efficient workers. (Yon will be 
surprised to find how many are ready and desirous to join the 
church liefure the age of fourteen.) Where this snggestion has 
been faithfully carried out, these results have almost invariably 
followed; 

" 1. Almost all of the boys and girls passed over natnrally into 
church-membership. 

“3. Must of them have grown up serionsty Interested in spiri¬ 
tual things. 

"3. They have all of them gone ont into life with a thorough 
knowledge of the Christian religion and of the teachings and 
ethics of Jesus, and with a high ideal of manhood." 

The Episcopal Kecorder (Philadelphia), in an editorial on the 
same subject, laments the growing tendency on the part ot 
parents to give their sanction to tbe non-attendance of their chil¬ 
dren at church service. "Parents arc altogether too indifferent 
in this matter, especially in cities," declares TAt CAurcA Econo¬ 
mist (New York). It says further: 

“In this connection it might be said that the Sunday-school is 
a splendid supplement to church attendance, but a (lOur substi¬ 
tute for it. In this age of specialisation, many look upon the 
Sunday-school as the children's church. This is a grave mis¬ 
take. 

"The Sunday-school has information for its keynote, not wor¬ 
ship. Its stirring activity, its friendly bnstle, its conversational 
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and familiar atmosphere lack the quality of reverence which is 
(he very first essential of public worship. The best Snoday* 
school for a child, if there can lie but one, is a seat in the family 
pea* beside its parents, at the ordinary services of the church." 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS REVISED BY A 
MOSLEM. 

TTENTION has often been called to the unreliability of 
religious statistics. Ithun (Paris), the international re¬ 
view of Islamism, commenting on the subject, says that altho we 
do not know, within a hundred million, the number of living hu¬ 
man beings populating the globe, we are ex]>ectcd to believe that 
there are 330,866,535 Koman Catholics and 145,337,635 Protes¬ 
tants. The number of Mussulmans is estimated at 176,834,373, 
“not one more, not one less." Accepting these figures for what 
they are worth, it is interesting to know, declares the Moslem 
paper, "which is the religion possessing most adherents," It 
continues: 

"Toward the middle of the nineteenth century Schopenhauer 
was authority for the statement that Buddhism was in the lead: 
the great pessimist was misled by the idea that the religion of 
Nirvana, which teaches annihilation as the supreme goal of hu¬ 
man activity, had the largest number of followers on our planet. 
Renan nnd Louis Renard accepted this view, and it was com¬ 
puted that the Buddhists numbered between 500 nnd 600 mil¬ 
lions, all the Chinese nnd Japanese being recorded as Buddhists. 
A close investigation has demonstrated how false these figures 
were. It has been discovered that the Chinese practise several 
religions at the same time. They have very few priests, the 
cult of ancestors and the state religion requiring none. Yet they 
receive with respect the priests of Taoism (the cult established 
by Tao-Tsen) and thoseof Buddhism. These priests come to the 
funeral to sing, and the ceremony looks more imposing on that 
account; bnt this Is alL Buddhism is dominant only in Tibet 
and the Northern provinces of Mongolia, and the trne Buddhists 
hardly number one hundred millions." 

Regarding the statistics of Christian believers, hhrm says; 

"If we classify as Christians all the Europeans who practise no 
other religion, wo may reach 550 millions. Excluding the small 
sects, like the Armenians, the Jacobites, the Copts, the Abys- 
sinians, etc., we find three large groups of Christians: the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, about 340 millions; the Protestants 170 to 180 
millions; the Greek Catholics 130 millions. Protestantism pro¬ 
gresses more rapidly than the other religions, but it predominates 
only in Northern Europe and Northern America; Oriental Eu¬ 
rope and Russian Asia belong to the Greek Church. The I.4itin 
people of Europe and of South America are Roman Catholic. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics strive with each other in their 
efforts to conquer adherents from the outside. Their missions 
cost a large amount of money and bring Imt meager results. 
From (883 to 1890, for instance, the‘Society de la Pmpagation 
de la Foi' and the ‘Association de la Sainte-Enfance ' spent 33S 
million fraucs; the British missions sjient 784 millions from i860 
to 1884. They have converted a few African savages, several 
outcast Chinamen, and some Levantines in que.st of a protector." 

The Moslem review goes on to state that the statistics do not 
show the enormous loss of ancient religions through incredulity 
or indifference. If practising Christians only should be counted, 
not one-half of them would remain. It adds; 

“ I-slam can place more reliance in Its believers; most of them 
practise their religion, and very few are converted to other 
creeds. There arc probably some 383,700,000 Mussulmans. In 
Africa alone wo count 103 million disciples of the Prophet: we 
find 37 millions in Malaysia. The largest group is In India, 
numliering 60 millions; then conies China with ao millions. A 
similar numlicr is to be found in the Ottoman empire, in the 
Ru.ssian dominion, in Frcneli Africa, in Algeria, on the Niger, 
and In the Kongo. The Mussulman propaganda is the most ac¬ 
tive and energetic of all. on account of its religious fraternities, 
and it Is the only religion which extends Its sphere of action 
throngh nnmeruus conversions. 


"The religion of India, Hinduism, formerly called Brahman¬ 
ism, has 330 million followers; Shintoism, the national enitof 
Japan, is practised by ao million people. Then come the cniu 
of the vanquished which have survived to (he nations practising 
them: Judaism, Parsoeism, and the Mazdaism of the ancient 
Persians. These small minorities play an important p.-irt In onr 
social economy. Uprooted from the native soil, they have ac¬ 
quired financial ]>ower, and their religious solidarity is probably 
stronger than the solidarity of all others." 

hl,tm concludes by stating that the enumeration wonid not be 
complete without including one hundred millions of adepts of 
less progressive religions. Among them are the Fetichists, tlie 
Amimists, and the Polytheists, most of whom are confined to 
Africa, and who are very likely, mainuins the Moslem journal, 
to be converted to Islamism. “Once converted, it does not seem 
plausible that they should ever become Cbristiansor Buddhists," 
it says; “India, China, and the Mussulman would form three 
groups nnassailable by Christian propaganda." Christianity 
owes its expansion to science, which was formerly fought by its 
leaders; but "is it not to be feared that this scientific evolntton, 
which has nominally benefited the religion of the Europeans, 
will finally make them as indifferent as the Chinese?"—TVaai/ii- 
tionmadtjortw*. Litexakv Diokst. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

The Wrstera Untlarlao Con(*r*DC», In stssion to Chicago last week, de. 
cktad to consolidate the Kaxiern and Western publlshinR faoutca of the 
church and Sundajr-achool. The Chicago plant will be removed to Boston. 

A KFVHIOS of all the deocendantt of the tale Brigham Yooog. preaidtnl 
of the “Mormon " Church, will Iw held in Snli I.ake CUy In Ihc near futare. 
Thoae already number more than one thonsand peruana, acattered in rari. 
oua parla of the world. No building in Salt Lake » Urge enough for the 
reunion, end it will be held In the open air. 

A LARor, and picturaaque treci of Und, overlooking the Hndioa, thirty- 
eight milea from New York, baa been secured by the “New Thought *or 
“Mental .Science* as ponenta. A achool will be opened thereon July >, end 
the place will be made a center for the diaaeminatton of “New Thought* 
principleaand the atudy and diacuaaion of reiigioua and soclnl proMema. 

“&MOKISO Church Servtcea* are the lateat Innovation In London, and 
promiae to attract workingmen who have hitherto been outaide the paleof 
reiigioua Influence, Archdeacon tVllberforce of Weatmlnater atarted the 
movement in April by inviting the men who were fitting up the Abbey for 
the coronation to attend service In the cloisters during thsir lunch hour, 
and giving each man an^bunce of tobacco. Many accepted the Invitation 
and Joined heartily In tfaa services. 

THE appointment of Archbishop Ryan of rhiladelphm, to the pUce made 
vacant on the Board of Indian Commisaionera by the death of Bishop 
Whipple, Is greeted with special favor by the Koinen Catholic press. It la 
“only another Inaiance of the determined purpose of President Koaserelt 
todeal fairly and Justly with alt cUsaes of cllUena.“turt Tkt CatkflK H'rrU 
Mjtv*’"* (New York), which complains that “heretofore Catholic elTort 
haa been withont a representative on thia Important cominlaaion, and this 
waa the oaae, altho It waa unlvarsally acknowledged that no body of the 
people boa dona more for the educating nnd civilising of the IndUn wards 
of the nation than the Catholic people.* 

Kokert Brow.uixo once monnted en ontdoor rostrum In defense of hU 
religious beliefs. The story is told In TAr CfrittiU Miwatmt.- “One of 
Browning's recorded sayings Is that ha liked religions questions treated 
seriously, and we know by hit Utters that his own belief eras sincere end 
strong. Some twenty yasra ago ha told his neighbor at a dinner.party 
that on his way home to dress he had stopped to beer an open-air preacher 
in Hyde Park. The man was developing free.tbinking theories, and at the 
momant Browning arrived waa empliallcally Inveighing ageinst the pos. 
eiUe exiatence of Uod, and defying his hearers to disprove h!s argumenta 
•At last I could stand It no longer,'said Browning, ‘so I asksd him to get 
oil faia tub and to Ut roe get np end try to answer him. He did to, and I 
think,' he added modeaity, ‘ that I had the best of It.* ’ 

Ox Sunday, June I. says the PhlUdeiphU PttMic the Tutpehocken 

Reformed (Tongregutloo of Reading. Pa., will pay lyyred roses to the de- 
scendants of Caspar Wistar, of Philadelphia, aa reot_ for the ground on 
which the chorch it built. Rav. II. J Welker, of Myerstown. It pastor of 
lbs congregation. The exerciaea will be attended by Ueneral George Wis. 
tar. Dr. Thomas Wiitar, joihos WlaUr. and other prominent memberxol 
the family living In rfailadelphU, detcendanta of Caspar Wisiar. He deed¬ 
ed ICO acres of land along tfaa Tnipefaocken craek to trnst for a Dnlcb Re¬ 
formed church. A condilion of the dead waa that they tbonid “pay one 
red rose annually." This condilion was never carried out Recently, at a 
conference with the Philadelphia Wislars, lha patior tendered the par- 
meni of one red rose for each of the i jy years that tfaa chnrcb la delinqneoi 
The offer was accepted, and lha payment will take the form of public ea. 
erclses In lha church on June «. In future one red rote will be paid an- 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

DOES RUSSIA MEAN TO GIVE UP MANCHURIA? 
TRICT as the ccii»orsIiip uf the press is in Russia, imd lim¬ 
ited as the Irecdoniof coranioiit is—hardly existinf;, indeed, 
as to internal |)olitics—the foreitsii relations ul Russia are dis- 
cussetl by the noivspa(>crs with coiisidcrnjjlc frankness and ap¬ 
parent s|]oiitaneity. The Manchurian question has enga^^ed the 
attention uf the Russian press to a remarkable degree, at a time 
when more serious domestic problems might bo cx|>cctcd to nio- 
iiopolixe it. Is the Russian Government yielding to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and to the I'nitcd States in tins matter of 
Manchurian surrender? Is the treaty wiih China a reluctant 
concession to the “oiieu-door" Powers, uiid is it an act of good 
faith? Russia agrees toevaeuato Manchuria in eighteen months, 
leaving no troops save as a railway guard, and she also aban¬ 
dons the attempt to secure special privileges in that province. 
Dues she mean what she says? The Manchurian treaty bus been 
received with skepticism and suspicion, and the explanations of 
the Russian press, whether ‘’inspired ” or not. throw new light on 
the situation. 

The leading political pa|>er. the St. Petersburg AVt'iy^ 
yremjra. declares it to be absurd to talk of any "retreat" by the 
Russian Government. Examining the several conditions prece¬ 
dent to evacuation, and especially the demand for the surrender 
by the “concert" of the Powers to China of the city of Ticn-Tsin, 
the paper says: 

" Our retrocession of New-Ch wang will occur under such condi¬ 
tions as will exclude the |x>ssibllity of any injury to Russian in¬ 
fluence in Southern Manchuria. 'The terms our Government has 
imposed U|iou China amply and practically safeguard our inter¬ 
ests in Manehuria. 'Phey indicate that our representatives have 
closely and minutely studied the local questions that, seemingly 
unimportant as they may be, will assume serious political signifi¬ 
cance in the course of time.* 

Coercion or pressure, the paper says, is the inveutioii of silly 
and shallow journalism. Russia has acted with entire freedom 
and in pursuance of well-defined and consistent aims. Her free¬ 
dom is the product of conscious might. Rus.sia gives up Mau- 
churia to prove her sincere Iriendship fur China, and she has 
warned China that the treaty will not be deemed binding unless 
all the conditions are faithfully fulfilled by her. This is a'warn¬ 
ing against any anti-Riiisian policy In the diplomacy of the im- 
|>erial Government. 

In the same tone comments the Xovesfi. It says that the 
Manchurian question had nothing whatever to do with the "open 
door " or the integrity of China. Russia recognised no shadow 
of claim in the “concert* to interfere with her policy in that 
province. She gives up the territory because she never intended 
to annex IL Long befoie the Anglo-Jnpancse alliance was 
formed tlio world was assured of the intention to return Man¬ 
churia to China.. But tlie Sovvsti adds; 

"The treaty will strengthen our influence in the province. 
Mniichiiria is conccdedly within our‘sphere of interest.’ and if 
we have not annexed it. it is because we do not need so much 
new territory. However, having constructed a railroad across 
Manchuria, Russia can not be indifferent to the conditions there 
prevailing, and the lAi/or yi/u of igno or any other antebellum 
periotl can never lie restored. Our influence there will of neces¬ 
sity bo much more decisive." 

Prince Mestchersky, in the Grajiianin, an ultra-nationalist 
organ, says that the explanation is very simple. The Cxar said 
to himself: "What need have I of Manchuria when every sol¬ 
dier, every ofiScer, stationed there is demanded here at home? 
Russia is not so rich intellectually, morally, and materially that 
she can spare men and money for Manchuria. There is so much 
work at home, so much room for improvement, that 1 have no 


su|]erfluity cither of men or of means." Russia wants stability, 
peace of mind, and economy of resources, while Manchuria has 
been a source of trouble, complication, and raisunderstamling, 
adds the Prince-editor.— Translatious mmU/or'twt, Litekaxv 
Diur.sT. 


THE MORGANIZATION OF THE ATLANTIC 
OCEAN. 

''T'HAT latest and most brilliant aspect of the Morgnnized 

* world know n popularly as the shipping trust has released 
a floiMl of English editorial comment. A note of alarm runs, 
through and at times even drowns the roar of wonder with which 
this last-born I-eviatbaii of Morg.'inism Is bailed by the Britons. 
'I'lie privilege uf speaking first cleiirly belongs to the London 
Tiuttt, if only for the reason that it secs uotliiiig to be afraid of; 

“This combination—in the forming of which the princi|>al 
agents have been Mr. Pirrie, representing at once the White 8tar 
Line and Harland & Wolff, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan repre¬ 
senting the American companies—will include the White Star 
Line, the Dominion Line, the Lcyland Line, the Atlantic Trans- 
|>ort Line, the American Line, and the Red Star Line. The 
British lines mentioned will continue to sail under the British 
flag. It will be noted that the Cunard Line is not among them, 
and that the Allan Line also maintains an independent position. 
Neither can well expect any diminution in the stress of the com¬ 
petition it has to face, since it is plain that the combination of 
its rivals relieves them of disadvantages previously common to 
all. Tho the two German Hues, the North German Lloyd and 
the Haraburg-Araerican, which have secured so large a share of 
the trade, do not actually enter the combination, a satisfiictory 
working agreement with them has been arrived at; but as noth¬ 
ing is said about the French companies they, probably, intend, 
like the Cunard Line, to pursue their own couiwe. There is a 
significant statement that the combination will work in unison 
with the large American railways. That is a very important 
factor, since there can be no doubt of the power of these railways 
to determine to a large extent the sea carriage of tho goods they 
bring to the coast." 

It was a lucky thing for the ocean lines that Mr. Morgan 
thought of combining them, as they were getting hard up. So 
says Tht Timts. from which we quote further: 

“The struggle between the great carrying companies to meet 
and even to encourage the growing demands of the public for 
rapid and luxurious traveling over sea has ended in the produc¬ 
tion of fieets of |>oweiful and magnificently equipped steamers, 
fur which there is not sufficient rerannerative employment. In 
the busy season of good years they may all do very well, but, 
taking one season with another and one year with another, there 
it a va.st investment of capital u|>on which no adequate retura 
can be secured. That U tile fundaniciual economic difficulty 
which all tho comiuinies engaged in the North Atlantic tiade 
have to face, tho other causes operate to render it more acute." 

This way of viewing the “little combine " is by no means char¬ 
acteristic of British opinion. That great pessimist, when any¬ 
thing American is in question, Tht Stt/un/a/ Keview (London), 
actually beads its article on the subject “The Shipping Gang and 
Yankee Grab." It observes: 

“ Mr. Morgan's latest achievement, the Atlantic shipping ’com¬ 
bine.’ may excuse him for thinking himself as almighty as his. 
own dollars. He might naturally say of England what Jugurtha 
said of Rome 'A city for tale; to be had of the highest bidder,’ 
One by one our industries arc betrayed to the American. Our 
oil industry is controlled by the Standard Oil Company; the 
match trade, after a shameful exhibition of incompctency, has 
fallen into the hands of the Diamond Match Company; Mr. 
Duke with lavish expenditure is fighting for our tobacco trade. 
No comer of tho industrial world is safe from tfae extraordinary 
gang of capitalists that govern the great republic." 

This critic next considers the details of the accomplished fact 
and avers that the London Timts was "taken in,” It was not 
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taken into tlio combinatiou. but was “taken in by the specious 
concession that the several lines are to retain each its old flag 
and management"; 

"English directors must dance to an American tune, Mr. 
Morgan and his colleagues have no intention, we may be sure, 
of allowing the men tliey have bought to play ducks and drakes 
with ,^34.000.000 sterling of eapital. In such circumstances ‘the 
flag,' to put it bluntly, is a lie. And wo have no lasting guar¬ 
anty that wo shall be loft even that to cover our shame." 

As for the statement about being hard up. Tht Saturday 
vitut has no |>atienco with it: 

"The official explanation of the move is the necessity for econ¬ 
omies in management, but it is significant that the deal was her¬ 
alded by the raising of both freight and passenger rates from ten 
to fifty per cent, under mutual agreements between the various 
transport companies. At present a large share of the Atlantie 
tonnago*is in tbo trust, and when the grip is tightened a little 
more there is no one so foolish as to believe in the moderation of 
the shipping kings.” 

What wonld happen in the event of war? That is what Tki 
Daily Chronicle (London) would like to know; 

" For, however unwilling wo are to contemplate the possibility 
of a wnr with America, we should be foolish to allow this senti¬ 
ment to blind us to the contingencies of a novel situation. And 
we regard as the least satisfactory of cementing influences of 
peace the interest which it is said American financiers will have 
to maintain good relations between the two countries. We trust 
that those good relations will depend u|ion something more 
stable than the selfish Interests of an utterly unscrupulous ring 
of monopolists." 

But tbo war specner is not so terrifying to The Daily Kews 
(London): 

"This combination, at any rate, will so clearly make for peace 
that our withers are unwrung by the prosjiect. It is at least bet¬ 
ter than that mischievous dream of a secret society of financial 
Jesuits, with Jesuit ethics, but without Jesuit religion, whieb 
filled the vague and Immense dreams of Cecil Rhodes. It is not 
the fact of combination we fear, or the working of the whole 
transatlantic passenger traffic on a coordinate basis. That ought 


to mean increased economy and efficiency; and tbe absence of 
eom|ictition wdl not bo felt just yet. What alarms us is the nn- 
iiouueement of the Americans that American capital will predom¬ 
inate, and that the whole control of tbe syndicate will come from 
tbe United States." 

There are various questions, however, which the organ of the 
English non-conformist conscience from which we have Just 
quoted asks itself; 

" What is happening to us? Have we lost the business facul¬ 
ties of our fathers? Has our commerce lost its enterprise and 
its imagination? Or arc wo too mueh handicapped by the loll 
we pay to the hereditary idler—by our land-system, our vested 
interests, and all the enervating traditions of a leisured ruling 
class? It is time we began to look some of these questions fairly 
in the face. Tbe sudden subordination of three great English 
shipping lines to ultimate American control is a rude shock to 
our island pride. It hits us in a tender point." 

It is "humiliating and unsatisfactory that so large a part of 
our carrying trade may be directed and controlled by eapilalists 
living beyond the jurisdiction of tbe erown and legislature," says 
The Standard (London); 

"The shipping of Great Britain is vital to our |x>litical exist¬ 
ence and our mercantile prosperity. It is to protect it that we 
Iiear uncomplainingly the bunlen of supjiorting the heaviest na¬ 
val bndget which any nation has ever incurred. Why should we 
build battle-ships and cruisers to police the trade routes and 
watch over vessels which are at the disposal of foreign capital¬ 
ists, whose interests, |ioIitical and commercial, may run counter 
to our own? It maybe said that nnder our existing laws there 
is nothing to prevent sueh transfers as those of which we hear. 
That may be true. But satut fiopnti suprema lex. The freedom 
of contract which takes the form of weakening the strength of 
an empire that depends upon naval efficiency may stand in need 
of limitation." 

An English glance at the German aspect of it all is afforded in 
what follows from The St, James's Gaiette (London) ; 

“Why the Norddeutscher-LIoyd and the Hamburg-American 
Line have Joined the movement, wo are at a loss to understand. 
Bat we feel very sure that the German Emperor does not mean 
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to lose command of tbofie speedy vessels on wbicli Ills new-born 
navy largely de]vends for cruisers. . . . But to us the loss of the 
service of these vessels as cruisers is the very least part of the 
evil. The advantages of merchant-cruisers in time of war are 
problematical, unless the ships are so constructed us to fulfil cer¬ 
tain requirements in regard to protection, which detract seriously 
from their value as passenger and cargo-carrying vessels. But 
the continuance of our merchant-shipping nnder the ' red duster ‘ 
is of the utmost importance to us front a national point of view 
for other reasons. In the first place, for the transport service. 
If we have been able to place and maintain a quarter of a million 
of men in South Africa, it has been owing to the fact that the 
Admiralty have had the call on a practically limitless number of 
merchant-vessels sailing under our flag.” 

German opinion regards the situation more from a business 
than a sentimental point of view. Says the Vosiisekt ZfUttng 
(Berlin) ; 

“That the combination aims at Increased freight and passen¬ 
ger rates is beyond dispute, and in view of the demoralisation of 
the freight business this is justified. Whether the trust will use 
its power to obtain nnduly high rates and to lm|x>se onerous con¬ 
ditions ui»on shippers, who under the free competition prevailing 
hitherto have done fairly well, remains to be seen. ... It Is to 
some extent a satisfaction that the German lines do not enter the 
combination directly, but merely assent to a common regulation 
of traffic, and further that the great Cnuard Line and the French 
companies are wholly outside the agreement. But it is donbtful 
whether these outside lines will not later be forced to enter the 
combination. It must nofbe overlooked that Mr. Morgan and 
Ilia associates exercise control over the American railroads, which 
must be taken into account in the matter of throngh traffic. 
Hence it is in their power to distribute favor and disfavor in 
most unequal measure. Indeed, our New York corresjwudent 
mentions a report that Mr, Morgan wou over the English lines 
to the plan of combination by threatening them with a boycott.” 

“What principally interests us In all this business is, natu¬ 
rally, the relation of the German steamship lines to the trust,” 
says the Kreut Zeitung (Berlin); 

“ It is said everywhere that the two German lines have not for¬ 
mally entered the tru.st, but have merely made certain agree¬ 
ments with it- Whether this is playing with words or not mnst 
in the end be made apparent. . . . The difficnit position in which 
they [the German steamship lines] have Iteeu placed by Mor¬ 
gan's activities will be seen by any sensible-minded person.”— 
Trantlationt matteJor Thx Litxsasv Dir.esT. 


NORWAY'S CABINET CRISIS. 

HE change of ministry in Norway involves the definite re¬ 
tirement as premier of J. W. C.'Steeii, and the formation 
of n new cabinet by O. A Blebr, who will, it is announced, hold 
tlio portfolio of the interior. The crisis grew out of that old diffi¬ 
culty between Norway and Sweden, the demand by the former 
for a separate consular system. The editor of the Verdent 
Canx (Christiania) thus writes to the London Timet; 

“The differences between Norway and Sweden on matters 
touching the utilon are now discussed in a friendly spirit. The 
Swedish Government has lately proposed n joint committee to 
inquire into what is the most vexatious anomaly of our system— 
namely, the absence of separate consular representation for com¬ 
mercial purposes. It may be of practical interest to our English 
friends to be Informed that, this proposal having been agreed to 
by the Norwegian Government, the committee has been formed, 
and is now holding its meetings alternately in Christiania and 
iu Stockholm. Yon may rest assured, air, that the Norwegian 
nation bails with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction the near 
prospect of a speedy settlement of ail divergences between them¬ 
selves nud their kinsmen, the Swedes.” 

Notwithstanding this reassuring tone, the Morgenitadet 
(Christiania) expresses what it terms “bitter disappointment” 
at the state of public opinion in Norway, which is influenced by 
irresponsible radical journals. The press generally devotes most 
attention to Sigurd Ibsen, son of the dramatist, who will be in 


the new cabinet. Sigurd Ibsen married a daughter of Bjomstem 
Bjomson and is forty-three years old. Me has had a distin¬ 
guished career in public life. The Indipendanee Beige (Brus¬ 
sels) thus anal)-zes the situation; 

“As is known, the entire internal policy of Norway has as its 
pivot the consular separation of Norway iind Sweden,and, a dozen 
years ago, things 
were carried to the 
length of openly 
defying the King's 
veto, he having 
opposed the law 
for separate Nor¬ 
wegian consulates 
passed hy the 
Storthing. Mr. 
Steen, then pre¬ 
mier, led this 
movement,and his 
opposition to the 
King's policy com¬ 
pelled him to sur¬ 
render power to 
the Conservatives. 
The general elec¬ 
tion of 1B98 having 
given the Radicals 
two.tbirds of the 
seats In parlia¬ 
ment, it was nec- 
j. w. c. si*x», essary to have re- 

Rslirins Premier of Norwar. Course to a combi¬ 

nation of the Left. 

The Radicals, bent upon consular separation, forced Mr. Steen 
into power, but he disappointed all their hopes, and his retire¬ 
ment will doubtless lead to combination among the Radical 
groups of the Storthing. ” 

In any event, aoconling to this pa|>er, a political situation of 
a grave character may develop at any moment, while the f'er- 
wdrts (Berlin), the Socialist paper, calls attention to the deter¬ 
mined agitation for universal suffrage throughout the Scandina¬ 
vian peninsula .—Translaliont made for The Litbxaxv Dicmt. 

HOLLAND’S fIrICHT OVER WILHELMllifA. 

T he dynastie peril presented by the illness of the young 
Queen of the Netherlands attracts universal attention and 
the press of Euro|>e has taken up the topic very seriously. The 
fallowing from the London H/teelalor is characteristic: 

“It must not be forgotten that altho the Dutch have fallen in 
love with their bright young Queen, they are also greatly moved 
by the prospect of political dangers which might have followed 
her disappearance from the scene. Tbo it is not true that the 
Queen is absolutely the last of her race, all other heirs claim 
through the female line, and are princes born and educated in 
Germany. The Dutch do not like that, believing that a prince 
so trained will always look up to the German Emperor, and that 
William II. will leave no stone nnturued to attract Holland, 
probably on very liberal terms, into the circle of bis dominion. 
He wonid then have a solid foothold In the Far East, and might 
from Java master the whole of the Eastern Archipelago, which 
the Australians at heart regard as their future heritage.” 

Just what would happen in the event of the ynung Queen's 
death is considered at some length in the Rtpublique (Paris): 

” Prime Minister Kuyiwr recently said that Holland would rush 
to arras before she would become German. The event [of the 
Queen's death] would be the more serious because events in Bel¬ 
gium are inspiring equal anxiety. Should the uprising there 
prove victorious, were the Socialists to attain power, Holland as 
well as Belgium would present the question whetiter the princi¬ 
ple of non-intervention could be further uphold. Would Eng¬ 
land remain indifferent as to which form of government pre¬ 
vailed in Belgium, and would Germany do the same as regards 
Holland? Ujion the answer to this double question depends the 
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peace of Europe, and it i* imperative to be ready for all contin- 
genvieit. If the succession to the throne in Austria can, as nmiiy 
believe, have surprises in store, how much more seriously must 
the pros]iect of a cliauge of affairs in Helgiuiii iiud Holland bo 
regarded ? Geniinii diplomacy is already engaged with the affair, 
and has infornied':it least one I’owcr th.it further aitplication of 
the principle of uoii-iiitervcution must be suspended when devel* 
opments in any state involve the interests of a neighbor." 

Dutch papers express themselves with niucli reserve, and it 
may be iuferred tliiit their jAirposo in doing so is to s)iai'e the 
jiopular feeling. The HanitflibUid (Amsterdam) announces 
that ''ill view of the serious illness of the ^iieen it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the provisions of the constitution in the case of a 
protr-ncterl illness of the .s«ivereigii will soon be applied, niid that 
the Stntcs-Geiieral will be convoked in plenary session to delib¬ 
erate on tbe question of a regency." Tile Si^tatsbhxd (‘I'bo 
Hague) and other papers refer to the serious factors in the situ¬ 
ation and consider in all il.s bearings tlie pros]>ect of a regcucy. 
It is noteworthy that the German press is most circuiiisjiect in 
its allusions to possibilities in Holland. The Kbluisthe Zti- 
tung. for instance, merely says: 

**It can, unfortunately, no longer'bo doubted that tlie condi¬ 
tion of the Queen of Holland affords reason for anxieties of a 
most serious nature." 

The personal esteem which this young sovereign has won 
throughout Europe is manifested in a ntarked way.' Tlie CTcri- 
cul CorrtsfwndanI (Paris) says: 

"Queen Willielmina's illness has caused an anxiety through¬ 
out Holland in which the public sympathy is universal. The 
young sovereign is worshiped by her people. The lofty quali¬ 
ties she has manifested since her accession, her inielligeuce, her 
resolution, her capacity,.and the respect her Government has 
inspired by its advocacy of the Boers have gained her a distinc¬ 
tion throughout Europe of which her subjects are justly proud." 
— TrauslatioHs made for The Literaev Digest. 

SWITZERLAND’S RUPTURE WITH ITALY. 

'HE breach of diplomatic relations between the Swiss con¬ 
federation and the kingdom of Italy, growing out of in¬ 
cendiary attacks upon the Italian royal family in the Anarchist 
journal Ruvegtia, of Geneva, raises delicate questions which 
the European pa)>ers are discussing. Swiss pa)>crs denounce 
Silvestrelli, Italian minister at Berne, (or his rudeness. But the 
Journal de Geneve says "the wisdom of the two governments 
can be relied upon, for they will act together to prevent the Sil- 
vestrelli incident from having unpleasant consequences (or the 
petjples who are united by such au ancient friendship." Tbe 
Xeue Zuricher Zeitung says: 

"When a minislerial paper like the Tribuna and an opjiosition 
pa]>er like the Giornale iTItalia agree in the cordiality of their 
tone, and express sentiments of synijiatby and friendship for 
Switxerland, the effusions of other minor journals may be disre¬ 
garded and the way Is cleared for a satisfactory mutual under- 
stauding." 

But before taking up the subject of Italian opinion it may be 
well to consider the following from the London Times, which 
has all the force of an editorinl opinion, since it is written by the 
Rome curres|K>ndent of that paper: 

"The articles of the Anarchist journal Kisvegtio. of Geneva, 
were unquestionably scurrilous and offensive toward the Italian 
royal family. They were also susceptible of being interpreted as 
at least indirect incitement to assassination. It is said that Sig- 
uor Silvestrelli was chosen by Signor Crinetti to represent Italy 
in Berne because his unliending and jieremptory temi>crament 
was considered likely to bring home to the federal authorities a 
sense of their duty in regard to Anarchist propaganda. Shortly 
after bis arrival, there is reported to have been a passage of arms 
between him and the Swiss Government over the presentation of 
bis credentials—an incident not calculated to dispose the federal 


couned to listen deferentially to his subsequent representations 
on the subject of the Risveglio. Possibly, too, the Swiss author¬ 
ities may have believed that an Italian cabinet dependent u)K>n 
the supiRirt of the extreme left could not bo in earnest in combat¬ 
ing subversive propaganda abroad. If so. they were evidently 
mistaken." 

The legal and diplomatic aspects of the incident como in for 
tieatment by this authority, which proceeds: 

"These technicalities leave untouched the larger question of 
the position of Switzerland os a refuge (or revolutionaries of all 
kinds. If Italy has nianuged so to state her case as to place the 
Swiss authorities in the disadvautageous position of appearing, 
out of clerical or icvolutionary sympathies, to wiuk at propa¬ 
ganda agaiust the It.-iluin dynasty, she will doubtless deserve 
aud receive strong diplomatic sup|M>rt from Germany and Aus¬ 
tria, if not from France. But the questiou is delicate and needs 
to bo handlv'l with the greatest circumspection, since it is one in 
which it is not enough to be right in motive or in snbstance, but 
which requires also accurate treatment iu point of form." 

Italian press opinion supports the Government, with some ex¬ 
ceptions, among them the Vatican journal Osservatore Romano, 
which says; 

"While the entire Liberal press of Italy, ministerial and oppo¬ 
sition without distinction, proved unanimous in asserting that 
where a questiou of the national dignity was involved it was not 
proi>er to discuss or draw distinctions, in ourselves the unex¬ 
pected news of the rupture of Italo-Swiss relations and of the 
cause which provoked it, proiluced the impression that this ap- 
penl to the national dignity was in part untimely and in part un¬ 
justified. It was nnjustiffed because there was and could be no 
question of eveu tacit approv.-il of, or any form of solidarity with, 
the defamers of an assassinated king or the ajiologists of regi¬ 
cide. Rather was it, in one aspect, n question of the distorted 
application of the principle of freedom of the press, a form of 
evil anything but unknown to Italian governments, and in an¬ 
other as)>ect it was a question of procedure with reference to the 
method to be adopted by the Italian Government in demanding 
and obtaiuing the suppression of excesses which are certainly 
deplorable and worthy of every reprobation." 

The deportment of the Italian minister at Berne throughout 
the crisis was all that could lie desired, says the Tribuna 
(Rome). The incident nearly concerns the national honor and 
hence all personal questious sink into insignificance, according 
to the I'atiia (Rome), which urges the Italian Government to 
show by its demeanor that Italy is not disposed to tolerate any 
disparagement of herself. The Fracassa (Rome), says the 
Swiss confederation, through resjiect for the Anarchists and also 
through fear of them, has pemiittcd the publication of fifty arti¬ 
cles defaming the memory of King Humbert. A more impartial 
view than any of these is afforded in the following from the 
Temps (I'aris) ; 

"The affair, on the whole, amounts to this: a little Anarchist 
sheet, wholly unknown outside of its special circle, the Risveg¬ 
lio. had publisiied, in its number of January i8, an article which 
the Italian minister deemed insulting to tbe memory of King 
Humbert. He thought it his duty to ask the federal council to 
prosecute. Tbe council replied that it was bound by the law. 
every prosecutiou of this sort having to be taken up by the Gov¬ 
ernment concerned. Signor Silvestrelli replied by a note dispu¬ 
ting this point, and, moreover—it is here that the irritating )>er- 
sonal element conies in—he added certain reflections upon the 
federal Government’s line of conduct in international relation's 
The federal council then had its minister in Rome take action 
and request as a favor the replacing of Signor Silvestrelli. Sig¬ 
nor Prinetti [Italian minister of foreign affairs] refused this, and 
the result was the double diplomatic rupture that is known. . . . 
'i'hc Italians, like the Swiss, know bow important ore their mu¬ 
tual relations and their mutual interests. Italian workmen are 
mneb employed in Switzerland. Much Swiss capital is invested 
in Italian enterprises. Commeieial treaties are on tbe eve of 
negotiation. This is truly no time to quarrel seriously (or rea¬ 
sons so trifling. ‘Time is a gallant man,' says an excellent Ital¬ 
ian proverb. A very short time will suffice to arrange this little 
nox.h'mn.''—Translation made for The Litrrarv Digest. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DaY. 

A GUY ON THE PUBLIC. 

A DoL'KLF.Rarh>I.fi> |jki«<.tive Storv. By MnrV Twain. Clolh. jX 
X t Inchn. pp. Pricx, (i.js Hxrpxr A Brothxra. .V«» Vork 

O NLY A hw writers are independcot enough or sure enough of 
their public, to venture to guy it. The late Mr. Branlt R. 
•Stncktnn wns one who kept it guessing ; but his attitude was 
one of letting his friends in on tile juke. There were readers, he would 
iinpty. who might be mystified or taken In by Ills whimsicalities, hut 
yon were not among them. Su. after all, his literary pravtical jokes 
bad an eteraenC of flattery alaiui them. 

There has lately been practised on the public a deliberate, unwinking 
Joke. Its name Is "A Ihinble-ltarreled Tietective Story" and its 
author is Mark Twain. It is interest¬ 
ing to note Mr. Clemens's progress. 
Not so many years ago the public 
(not the great uncritical public tliat 
be always had with him) langhecl 
at him. He was held up to young 
men in college a.s a shocking example 
nf what American literature was 
coming to. That was before we 
bad entirely outgrown our stuceo 
Olympia, and while young men were 
still taught that they must be clas¬ 
sic or nothing, hater, all America 
heartily laughed with Mr. Clemens. 
After making his reputation as a hu¬ 
morist, Mr. Ctemeus proceeded to 
show how versatile he was, and peo¬ 
ple discovered depths <if real philos¬ 
ophy beneath much of his footing. 
He wnite Jean d’Arc’s life for her 
and rebuked our Oovemment for its course toward the Philippines; 
and when he hod brought the public to the point that they would not at 
all have been surprised had he written a casual epic or two, he wrote 
instead a hideous and dreadful detective story 1 The thing starts with 
a blood-curdling crime. The manner in which it Is written is herjicatly 
hifalntln. This story was published In a magaxinc. and after reading 
part one. people went around telling about this ghastly new story <if 
Hark Twain's. The second pan no one said much about, for it turned 
out that the joke was on the public and tlie whole thing was a colossal 
guy. Nothing, It seems, U sacred to Mr. Clemens, neither the public 
nor the sacred person of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, of whom Mr. Clemens 
makes unmerciful fun. He brings him to the wilds of this country and 
has his ways of deduction put to shame before a mining camp and 
nearly gets Mr. Holmes lynched. The questions arise. Has Mr. 
Clemens Mr. Conan Doyle's[krmission for the use of Mr. Holmes's per¬ 
son, just as Mr. Frohman lends bis stars to other managers, or did 
Mr. Clemens make tree with the character of Sherlock Holmes? And 
if Mr. Clemens had actually had Sherlixik Holmes lynched, wronid the 
famous detective at last be really dead? 


GUELF AND GHIBELLINE. 

Hoherzoix»Rn. a Story of the Time of Barbaroswi B.v Cyrus Town, 
send Brady. CInih, s T?. inches, ill pp. Price. $>.;<>. The Century 
Company, New York. 

W ITH scenes laid in the year i ly* a.i>. a romancer can well afford 
to let his imagination play to the top of its bent with the for¬ 
tunes of his puppets. However, the chief among the puppets 
chosen by Mr. Brady in this romance once had a veritable place In life 
and cut a large swath in the world's history. Indeed, some of them 
may be said to play a shadowy part in the destinies of the world to-day. 
since •' Henry the Lion,” Duke of flaxony and Bavaria and head of the 
Guelfs, was ancestor on the German side—through Che female line— 
of the present sovereigns of Krigland. Conrnil von llohenuillern. also, 
victoriiius lover in this story, a lirave fighter and soldier of fortune, 
was founder of the royal family of Prussia, the present rulers of the 
German empire. Frederick von llohenstaufen, Duke of Swabia, who 
figures in history as Barbarossa iRcdbeard), is the central figure 
around whom the play revolves. 

In the opening chapter these three men are awaiting an important 
announcement in a ball of the royal castle at Frankfort-un-Muin. The 
session being held in another room is no less an event Chan the great 
Diet, wherein the electors from the several German states, presided 
over by the Pope's delegate, the powerful Archbishop of Mainx. arc to 
decide which of the German princes shall succeed the lately deceased 
Conrad HI., the Crusader, as ruler of the German empire. Henry the 
Dion, relying on the prelate's former friendship, expects to be chosen. 
Barbarossa, relying on his now widespread fame, Is filled with a simi¬ 
lar hope. Hubenxollern. the younger sun of his house. an<l por.ionless 
save for the bounty of Rarbaoissa. whose life he once saved in battle, 
is devoted liegeman to the latter. 



The young and beautiful Matilda. Countess von Vohbnrg. whose de* 
ceased father has left her ward of the empire, passes through the bail, 
glances at Hobentollern, and lets fall from her bodice a blood-red rose 
on the ruMi-covered floor. All three men spring to claim it, and In the 
scuffle disclose their feelings toward the lady. Henry the Lion reveals 
tlial he has asked her in marriage—because <jf her wealth no less than 
her lieauty—and been refused. Ho. 
henxulkm declares that he has woo 
Che lady's heart and pledge. Barlw- 
rossa laughs both men to scorn and 
reminds Hoheniollcm that as her 
guardian he can make her-"what he 
wills ; •• 

His dependent draws his sword and 
hurls Che Insiitl in Barbaroasa's teeth, 
reminding him that he already has 
a wife. Barbarossa retorts yes, be¬ 
tween whom and himself, the world 
knows, there vxists only hate, and 
liispuwerwill yet wrest from Che Pope 
a divorce. Ilohenxnllcn] snatches 
up the rose, holds it aloft, and shouts 
out that ho will fight both men for it. 

Their quarrel is here broken in upon 
by tile announcement fur which they 
bad wailed. Barbarossa has been 
named by ihe Diet as the man best Acted to wield the destinies of the 
German race. Thus begins tile feud which gave populanty to the war- 
cries of Ghibeltine and Guelf,—the struggle for supremacy between the 
Lion and Barbarossa. 

A space of six months intervenes between the Arst and second parts 
of the story; during which time Barbarossa obtains a divorce, offers 
marriage to the woman who will not have litm on any terms, and Ho. 
bensollem is put under ban with a price on his head. The greater 
scenes of Che story occupy but a day and a night, nnd take place be¬ 
tween the castle of the countess and the Black Forest. 

Mr. Brady handles bis subject with telling skill. There is atmos¬ 
phere and art as welt as dash in his work. Giving full play to the clash 
and din supposedly inseparable from the times, he yet Imbues with a 
breath of real life the three men and one woman whom he creates as 
typical of the four historic persons whose names he borrows. 



THE WAYS OF TRAMPS. 

h FIvni. Cloth, sK X I lachex, m pp. 

B EC.M'SB an author can write a well-constructed short story it 
does not follow that he can write a good novel. The technique of 
the short story and that cf the novel arc as different as the tech¬ 
nique of the sonnet and that of the epic, altho the differences between 
these latter are more apparent. Josiab Flyni Is among the later writers 
of Action who have failed to write a btiok of a larger scope with the same 
skill with which they write short sketches. Mr, Flyni Is a trampolugist 
and his work on his specialty has always been extremely Interesting. 
The material Is picturesque and he has the advantage of having the 
whole field to binisclf. If any one wants to know the inside of tramp 
life, he must perforce read Josiah Flynt. Lattr Mr. Flynt cnlatged his 
scope; he investigated the wa)’s of the 
crook and wrote a book concerning 
him that was very enlightening and 
full of dramatic contrasts. If, how¬ 
ever, one takes pains to analyze any 
of these sketches that have been east 
in the form of Action, one wilt perceive 
that the mere story, apart from the 
interest of an unusual subject, does 
not amount to very much. Neither 
has Mr. Flynt created any characters 
among his tramp peiiple. He has 
made real the hobo's world with its 
social usages and customs, but thereis 
DO individual crook or tramp that re¬ 
mains long in the reader's mind. 

"The Little Brother.” Mr. Flyni's 
long story, naturally fulls tiiio two 
distinct parts: the tramp part, deal- 
Ing with the relation of the ITushun 
to his yocker, which is full of interest and which the author treats di¬ 
rectly nnd simply i nnd the story part, with its attempted analysis of 
character, which the reader c.m sec at once Mr. Flynt treats with Hie 
touch of a novice. The story is that of a runaway boy who is snared by 
a tramp. His so^alled sister, who is the school-teacher In a little vil¬ 
lage. seeks for him in vain. An epidemic of typhoid breaks nut. and in 
the absence of her little brother she throws herself Into the work nf 
nursing. While on the one hand she makes friends, many of tlievii- 
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1ai;cr« gossip unkindly about bcr. as she come to the town as a stranger 
and told no one her history. Finally word is brought to her by a 
tramp that Benny is dying. She hastens to him and dnds that the man 
wbosnared Benny is his father, sheherself being his mother. Thetramp 
then confesses that his marriage to Bennie's mother had been illegal. 
This of eourso leaves her free to marry the man with whom she is in 


A CONQUEROR AND ONE OF HIS CAPTIVES. 

THK Cosiji tRr.a. Bv Geilrude Franklin Atherton. CInth. sKxi inelies. 
t>P' ■‘rice. .KS The Maimillan Company, New York. 

M rs. ATHERTO.V has achieved a great deal by her latest work, 
which she calls "'The Conqueror ; Being the "True and Roman, 
tic Story of Alexander Hamilton." No one will question the 
fitness of the title, nr the almost too subdued force nf the epithet 
•“ Komnntic" arith which she herself qualifles it. She dedicates it To 
the distinguished men without 
those suggestion and encourage, 
meat tliis attempt to recreate the 
greatest of our statesmen would not 
have been made; The Re lion. 
James Bryce, M.P.. Dr. Allan klc- 
latne Hamilton." These two gen¬ 
tlemen, the latter a grandson of the 
subject of this apotheosis, need not 
regret sponsorship of the work. If 
there is warrant, as there is, for her 
styling as “Conqueror" the mar¬ 
velous boy blown to these shores 
by the wind of destiny, there is no 
less ground forregarding as the cap¬ 
tive most subjugated by bis brain 
and heart the enthusiastic lady who. 
with two hundred thousand breath¬ 
less words, has recreated him and 
recreated herself. Had Mrs. Atbcr- 
ton conceived and portrayed such a 
c'laracter out of her Imagination entirely.she would rank as the greatest 
novelist of the day. As it is. after she had delved unwearyingly Into 
everything that concerned her subject and had become inebriated by 
the romance that prodigally clusters about Alexander Hamilton, she 
decidesi to discard the Impersonal poise of the mere biographer, which 
she had at first designed. In a foreword, w hich she styles an " explana¬ 
tion," the most justifying assertion is this : “I feel confident that I 
have held my romancing tendency well within the horiion of the prob. 
abilities ; at all events. I have depicted nothing which in any way in. 
terferes with the veracity of history.'' Then she adds: "However, 
having unburdened my Imagination, I shall, in the course of a year or 
two, write the biography 1 first had in mind." 

“ The Conqueror " is Mrs. Atherton's most meritorious contribution 
to literature. It is brilliantly entertaining, it presents Hamilum with 
new charm, and—Is one of the longest books of the yearl At regular 
Intervals, as a mother ecstatically hug: her baby and smothers it with 
kisses, Mrs. Atherton pulls oot all the stops and makes the reader 
rock with the ululations of her pcans. The bwk is one to arouse com¬ 
ment, praise, and adverse criticism. 

Mrs. Atherton's literary style is not a model.and some of her generaU 
izations and philosophic reflections may awaken a mild disdain. Mure, 
over, in the sections entitled "Alexander the Great''she is needlessly 
prolix to the point of boring the reader. But. if she has ifj fauiti Jt 
ift qvatttti, she has u firm gnp on her subject and errs in the propor¬ 
tions of her estimates and comparisons rather than in their suKtance. 
No one can read her book without a keener, more pathetic, and personal 
appreciation of the significance of the modest, simple, white marble 
monument in Trinity church-yard to one of the geuiuses of the world. 



OKRTKUbK r. arllEKTOV. 


A BATCH OF ALLEGORIES. 

pAXtni.r.s os l.irr. By Hamilton Wright Msli'o. Itnnrd, 6>( s yS Incbei, 
luj Fp. Price, li.ua. The Outlook Company, New York. 

T HK material " get-up" nf this small volume is in keeping with the 
literary content, and perhaps a little in advance of the same in 
artistic merit. It is the first issued by The Outlook Company. 
It Is printed in clean-cut type by the De Vinne Press, on fine-graini^ 
paper with broad margins, and is tastefully bound in two shades of 
brown. 

As for the “ Parables,It U diflicult to see how they are worth while. 
They are rather thin allegories, of an ethical trend and poetic aspir,t- 
tion, ill a style wlirise IsiK-o'iiric rhythm becomes somewhat monotonons 
and suggests a"Si-lahr' or "Here cndctli the Lesson" at the end 
sif each. The titles are the strongest part of these littfc quasi.poctic 
flights, with their sentimental appeal to middle-class taste. They ap¬ 
proach the interrogative phases of life, but leave them no less inter- 
rugative. 

F.h HKD diut emnti. In "The Last Judgment," rertainly an appall. 


ing theme, a s-ml awakens to the fact that it has passed into anew 
sphere of being, and while it waits to find its place therein recalls its 
past life with minuteness. “ Everything was clear, not only in the on- 
bniken record of what he had been, but in a sudden perception of what 
he was. At last, he knew himself. And whde he pondered, onestoed 





thought, and the style is 
content. 


beside him, grave and calm and 
sweet with the purity that is perfect 
strength. Into the face which turned 
toward him, timclicd with the light 
of Immortal joy, he looked up and 
a.sked : • When shall 1 be judg^ ?'" 

And the answer came : " You have 
judged yourself. You may go where 
you will." 

There is a sort of "It's all right, 
don't you worry 1" air to the vancius 
ways In which Mr. hlabie sets forth 
the transition from the painful or 
the evil, to the peaceful and the 
good; from the probationary to the 
permanent and retributive. But al‘, 
is so vague, so unconvincingly a<- 
sumed, that it would hardly soothe 
the nascent cogitatluns of a child. 
There is n<» striking originality of 
ith and restfnl In harmony with the 


lint It is. happily or unhappily, true that a large portion of humuiiitr 
is entertained, comforted, even heartened by this class of wutk. 
Whether that is justifving warrant for it need not be discussed here. 
Cultivated minds and some logical thinkers will be impervious alike fr. 
the literary quality of these " Parables of Life" and to their (vtttnr 
Je rMf ethical trend. 


PROPHET OR DECADENT-WHICH7 

Sis-IIK Hi ATairr »xn ARIUisf avo lt»xpr I»l icr Hy Maurii-e Maeter. 
tiock Clriih, x t indies, ■»} pp. I’rlve. |i jo. Modi]. Mead Ci-m-. 
piilir. New Yoik 

'■T'*HE audience which attended Mrs. Patrick Campbell's perform- 

1 aiice o/ •• Pelleas and Melisande " was an interesting one. It was 
composed largely of people who went to hear the play expecting 
to find Mrs. Campbell acting in a variation of " The Second Mrs. Taa- 
queroy." or " The Notorious Mrs. Kblisinlth." Besides this class wen 
a few people who knew the work nf Maurice Maeterlinck and undet- 
stood it. or at least thought that they did. Those who knew nothing ol 
Maeterlinck laughed openly at " Mclisandc." while the devotees listened 
rapt. This attitude of the audience toward the play sums up very well 
the attitude of the reading public toward the work of Mr. Maeterlinck. 
There are and there will always be those who laugh, to whom Mr. 
Maeterlinck's work will be nothing but a senseless and affected repeti¬ 
tion of phrases which convey no im¬ 
pression and which are the legitimate 
butt of ridicule. To others, "Les 
Avcugics," "L'Intrure." "La Prin- 
cessc Maleinc" arc works full of an 
unspeakable fascination, full of an 
atmosphere of mystery and terror 
which no other writer has managed 
to convey with the same subtlety ; 
and again there are readers who read 
all kinds of symbolism Into Maeter¬ 
linck's work and explain each play 
more or less elaborately. All three 
classes of readers will undoubtedly 
have each its own kind of amuse¬ 
ment from the new book of his which 
has recently been translated into 
English. 

The plays arc two in number; 

"Sister Beatrice."a miracle play, and 

Ardlane and Barbe BIcuc." 'They were both written as librettos (the 
music of which is being composed) and, unlike Mr. Maeterlinck's other 
plays, written In verse. 

When a writer conforms to the usual modes of expression, he may be 
judged by the usual standards- When, htiwever, he invents his uai: 
methods and strives after certain efieets in a way in which no other mac 
h.is. it is more diflicult to judge him. Time is a' test which must be sp- 
plieil to his work. M. klaeterlinck is one of these innovators- Cue 
can merely say of him that one likes his work and finds strange beauty 
in it. or frankly admit that one does not understand it and, perhaps 

To one reader at least. *• Sister Beatrice " Is a play full nf great poetic 
charm, wonderful with glowing phrases, and pictures that are like Hie 
brilliant illuminations in an oUl missal. " Ardianc and Barbe Bteue* 
shares the mystery of his earlier plavs, but the svmbolism is perhaps 
more obvious, and the horror less than in those! Whether Maeter¬ 
linck will be considered as the prophet of a new phase of art or a per¬ 
verted literary curiosity, who can say as yet with certainty ? 
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PERSONALS. 

ArchklUkop lr*luid’« »anc.-Thv rich 
dioakvolmof Archblthap lic]«od veil eilapied 
to lOnc at well aa ipcech, and thii fact led to an 
intereating little incidant in hla recent viait to the 
l*ope, Tb* Frttwum't pvrnttl (liublin) tella the 
atory la the conrna of an extended and eameit 
refnlation nf the charge that the Archhiahop » 
"aihanied of hia Iriih nationality.” Aftei mar- 
ahaling many facta to diaprove thla '‘calaniBy." 
and to show that “that there Is none more deeply 
food of hla native Erin than lie," it aaya: 

“During his recent visit lo Home he was often 
invited to pnaa his evenioga at tha Vatican with 
the aged pontiff and some of the cardinals. Oa 
one nf these evenings, tha conversation having 
drifted tomnsicand national airs, as expressive 
of the character and aspirations of a people. Car¬ 
dinal hatolll, who during his star in America had 
learned to know the Pauline prelate, suggested to 
the Pope that he invite him to sing one of the 
Irish national songs. Of course, on such an oc¬ 
casion, the desire of the Pope is txken as a com. I 
mand, and immediately after soma members of 
the papal choir bad rendered Verdi's 'Miserere,*] 
the archbishop arose and sang a well-known Irish . 
song. In his own Inimitable voice, with snch vol- 
nme of resonance and feeling that, as it swelled 
and rose through the ancient halls of the Vatican, 
those venerabla princes nf the church were visibly 
touched, the Pope himself seemed stunned, and 
said in the cardinals around him. ' What pathos, 
what sincerity of feeling!' 'Vour holiness.' 
answered the Jesuit, Cardinal Maiella, ‘ it is not 
feeling, nor sincerity, nor pathos—it is Ireland's 
agony*" _ 


Beerelary Boot Among the Wags —The Sec¬ 
retary was present at a recent military tonrna- 
ment. The review of troops had been concluded. , 
anil ona of the signal corps was to appear nest. 
According to Tbe Timet (Kew York) the members 
nppenred. each bearing a llsg In t.*l« left hand and 
a lantern in the right. ' 


** What the dickens do they carry lanterns for!” 
asked a gentleman near to the Secretary. 

At that moment the lights In the Harden were 
turned low, wheroupon one hearer was prompted 


" Or perhaps,” said another. *' so that they may 
make light of their work,” 

“All wr<4ag,”saldath!rdin the party, whowaa 
watching tha drill (which was being dona wiihnnt 
any commands). “Ii*s becanso with their lan¬ 
terns they don't need any lantern-jawed, lusty- 
lunged captain to direct them.'* 

Secretary Koot turned with a deprecating look 

“Oenllemen- gentlemen,'’ he said, "Thle is 
worse than the other light brigade with their 
'cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them.* 
More am I with wags to the right of me, wags to 
the left of me, wags behind me, and wigwags in 
front of me.” _ 


Following InstriMtlims.—The world has so 
long been at war with the hapless printer that it 
will be Interesting to know that at least one com- 
poaitor has been capable of following instructions. 

Once npon a time a printer brought lo Booth, 
for Inspection, a proof of a new poster, which, after 
the manner of its kind, announced the actor as 
"the •minent tragedian, Edwin Booth.* 

Mr. Booth did not fnlly approve of it. 

"I with you’d leave on I that ‘eminent trage- 


MacDonald-Heyward Co., 

Suecesswto WM. MOM, 

11*7 BROADWAY 

Mmmonto Ooodm, 
nno Jow0ipy, Okfokm. 

Reodsn of Tn LfTgBi. 


ForWEDDINGS 


In beauty of design, elegance and perfection 
of Craftsmanship, the 


§)terUng 


productions of The GoRHAM Co. afford the 
fullest satisfaction. 


An unusually rich and widely varied display 
of objects particularly appropriate for gifts 
may now be seen at their warerooms. 


GORHAM MFO.CX). 

Silv’erswiths and Goldsmiths 
Broadway and 19th St. and 21-23 Maiden Lane 
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The Be$t Thing on Wheel* 

RONS EVERVW'HERE 
everywhere. Descrvctllv popuLir be- 
practical—in a cUss by ilsell—the re- 
olur-velttcU* for every *lay in the year. Fur 
anti husinest, the ideal Automobile. 

SALES AUENTS 


Ctt*, (^ika^OL^ 

It i» mailed piistpjid mi req,iest. 

Price $650. F. O. B. Detroit. 
Oid« Motor XVork«e Detroit 
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DIAMONDS 

ON CREDIT 



^ T, li tUHtW CO. Wl W, lUhm Hurt, fniimwlk. Trt. 





Cominj; Events. 


Current Events. 


iyriUIAM$|i 
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fll STICK li 
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Reels and Baits 

On Trial Free 



rt ot Tux LrnEMBT 



Lambert Typewriter 

Newest end Best. 

Superior to iny ocher. Easiest (o operate. Does better 
ATork. Least liable to get out of order. 

Price. $25.00. 

Diicriftit’f Caultgk/ m applitatttn 

Welbrid8«& Co., >92.394 Mein St..Bul»elo.N. Y. 

putiltcailoD wbeo wrltific t« advartlMn. 
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CHESS. 


(All commanlcaiioD* lor lbl> Otpurtmrat •taaoM 
be •dOrciMd: “Cbcu Bditor, Litekaky 
Dioest.") 

Problem 669. 


G. Heathcote. 
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Who wrote 
Macbeth? The 
wise woman who 
got into some lamp 
trouble or other. 
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SEIE THAT CLIP? 

TIm NiiREn Clip bold* 
lo '« inch in UkicknM. 



__ ^ « / 

iniwinnt iu>r>i»«^l«llr for a«»roi.- j/ 

Tnnlrnr*. !teiu|il*bo> l«cU. purllioM.Wtf^ 

MtAC Alt A CLIf CO., 123 Llb«rty8t^ N. Y. City 


rVLL OF WIT. SARCASM, •.ni 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


_,_r* »ith lh« cidc ofitdi thty bcHcTc 

he mUrcpraenta, an nnl tail lo apprecialc llic treoidunt 
wil with which the aptcucular and contmmial aaperu 
of lor and die maa vl lha pnblk lea lictv-wonhip ua 

^PTAIN JINKS 
HERO 

By ERNEST CROSBY 

I T b a merciletf. aatire on war and miU- 
taiism in wbkh the parallel between 
Mvagery and aoldiery i» unerrinfly drawn. 
It u a Uting burlcaque on the variooa forma 
of cheap hero-woiwbip. It bolda tip to 
witherbg ncom every important feature of 


The Aprlneflald Rrpeblkan. SpcinitficU. Man 
*Thc d^p Icchnx, the edimevt U^ukKi oI the aulhc 
ire fiol to be paned tlghlly Uy. In • time Mlicfinie 


tl^ cominrrcinlism ranifMri !■ 


irpollile»Andp«lkk«, 


cofitTMta bnwoen our clorliMe civQltMlon ond the be- 
mchted civihiatuon ol Ubt Ofienu*' 
with 25 IrreaUtible Drawings by 
DAN BEARD 

l2mo, CUAh, lUndsomt Cdhtrs, 400 Pigts 
Tbsfpaid 

FUNK A WaONALU COMPANY, Pub*.. NEW YORK 


Cbeka goada In anull packagaa-|lftr«l Frrr rraa. 

155 Hour-Glass Stories 


I. Sa.nda.ls 

By Rav. Z. ORENELL 
An idyl of nacred story about the sandals 
of Chii*i. It tells of their wandering* and 
who were their wearei a, front the time that 
Ihey fell to Ihe lot of a Roman soldier when 
Christ's garments were parted among his 
cracihert to Ihe day when Ihcy came back 

'• Th* anw* la toM in ciouisiic lasMon, and is ana to 
ha nijurcd.'^-AMclaWTia Ua«aWer-./<wraal. 

II. U/fe Courts Kip of 

Sweet Anne Page 

By ELLEN V. TALBOT 
A brisk little love story incidental lo •• The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,'* full of fun and 
frolic and telling of the courtship of Sweet 
Anne Page by the three lovers: Abraham 
Slender, the gawk chosen by her father; Dr. 
Caius the garlic-Kented favorite of her 
mother; and "gallant Fenton," the choke 
of her ow n wilful self. 

^ "T ha dlrtlw h 

III. S6e Transfiguration 

of Miss Philura 


An entertaining story woven aiound ihe 
•• New Thought," which U finding espre ' 
in Christian Science, Divine Hewing, c 
" llh a dainty lltlla M«ev. and Quite owl c. — 
coniiniin."-/'A<i^W^ki tMUf tSrrHlHU Tidw 


BACK NUMBERS OF DIGESTS WANTED 

Fur enpina of Tns Lmuanv Ihorirr. wboln Bum. 
bee* I til *7. SI toHB. lOI to I«i6. Ms ami Iniln*.^ 
forVedic 1 lold.lA IXandm.fornanIml Pi ii.at OBCw. 
WB will |>*y 10 cent* per eopv. Puhikber*. Tw* 
Utsiubt UtoisT, a) latlayelle riaee. .New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


By MICHAEL DAVITT 

The Boer 
Fight for Freedom 


fwr, /'awlwge y« mila. 
Frofaaely Iltnatmted with Vtrwa tak 
by the Author and otban diirlsc tha 
War, hwvea Mapa aad Fntl ladaa 


This booh is the first authentic history of 
the Boer War from the Boer side. 

Mr. Davitt went lo Africa daring the 
heat of the early fighting, and gives a most 
graphic description of the siege of Lady¬ 
smith, the crossing of the Tngela River, 
the Battle of Spion Kop, General Methneo's 
campaign, and of the subsequent events 
right up to date. He became acquainted 
with the leading Boer Generals, and had 
unusnal opportunities fur studying 
people and their war. 
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k It .are Id 


1 . JUil-llu 

bu iJrJnhoM. will 
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Tarry Thou Till I Come 


Striking Opinions from tha Press 
"NothlBK mnroitraphio basrvrr burst rroras 
— •- It laapIratkMl."- ArooMra Bagie. 

leada thn pmreaikHi of [iiatorical aoveh at 
mail.''— Afall aad Brprtaa, New Tork. 

I> oae of the srreateat hlatorinil eoraia that 
er brea wntlau."—Aalflaterw thm, 
ralad by da Tbulatma. ima. Cloth, •i.p> 
. Powiaga, IS cu. Gift Edltioa, i Vela. 
bl art, pealaga 31 eta. 

FUNK A WdCNdlLI COMPANY,Pabt .NEW YORK. 
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abolishes dirh buh“Dirh 
and despair are close of-kinTTry i^in 
your next- house-cleaning 
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Gas Factories 

In People Who Do Not Know How To Select 
Food end Drink Properly. 

On the coffee qaestlon a lady tays: “ t uied to be lo 
Diserable after breakfatt that I did not know how lo 
get throogh the day. Life waa a burden lo me. When 
I tried to sleep I was miaeraUe by having horrible 
dreamt followed by homi of wakefulnet*. Gat would 
rite on my ttomach and I would belch almost contin¬ 
ually. Then every few weeks I would have a long 
siege of tick headaches. I tried a list of medicines 
and physicians without benefit. 

Finally 1 concludeil to give up my coffee and tea 
altogether and use Tostum Coffee. The first cup was 
a failure. It was wishy-watliy and I offered lo give 
the remainder of the package to anyone who would 
take it. 

I noticed later on in one of the advertisements that 
roetum should bo boiled at least 15 minutes to make 
it good. I asked the cook how ihe made it and she 
said: • just the same as 1 did tea, being careful not to 
let it steep loo long.* 

I read the directions and concluded Tostum had not 
had a fair trial, so we made a new lot and boiled it 1$ 
or 20 minutes. That time it came to the table a dif¬ 
ferent beverage and was so delicious that we have 
been using it ever since. 

My sick headaches left entirely as did my sleepless 
nights, and I am now a different woman." Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Rheiunatism 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 

" Tartarlithine will Increase 
Ihe normal alkalinity cf the 
blood, cliniinate ttric add freely 
and not disturb the normal 
ease with which the kidneys 
can perform their fundtion. 
Tartarlithine is benefidal and 
refreshing." 

/erd Tor our free pampfilet, tell¬ 
ing how to cute rheumatism. 

is mummd 



SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY 
M.ADE INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 

The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 

Compiled by Charles E, Little 

^ ••mrirru»l /..>*/,/• " BMita! LifUt mmjt 

fit,, tic. 

All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the notable events of universal histoiy from 
earliest times down to the present. Each 
event is brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest. 

//#«. 7-4mMf B. BftB: 

A Ttry valaablv 

wrjr *«ll WTuicd." 

AnUiJ,,/ /rvr»y. 
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TALES FROM GORKY 

Trans hud from the Russian with Biograpkital Notts of the Author by 

R. NISBET BAIN 

Corky U undouble4!y the foremost Russian novelist of the prcM"! day. This volutne «n- 
lalns a selection of hU most characierisllc short sloites-those by which he won ht* 
and tremendous popularity. They are translated Into strong and idiomatic English by the 
writer who introduced Gorky to the EnglisJweading public. 

hO OTHIR RtSSUN WRITER -- -. j HE ^R& 
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EDUCATIONAL 


THE WESTERN, 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD. OHIO. 

Be^alifol and healthful location, one 
hoar ftoin CIncinnalL on Monon and 
VandaHa Eapreaa roalca. Full Clau* 
leal counes and many cleclivca; 
Large Faculty and non reaident lee- 
turcra. Campus of acres; and 
Special attention lo pliysical culture. 
Forty .seventh year Itcgan Sept. il. 
1901. Number limited. Address 

LEILA S. McKF.K. Ph.lX. PrtuJtnt. 


K’Sait'yMTLl. WeeMrur. 


T*?? PRATT TEACHERS* AGENCY 

, Kest Yatft 

r<n,*chante,sndraiii 
u teal. u. rnut.: 


CCHEftMEKHORN Teweften’ AGENCY. 

Trarlier«~ 8 raortla — Tulnta—Ooa.irnmii—P niu -ity. 

Tel 4 SiS-iaih. a«M« him HWiict.i.. stoe.. a at. 
a < au aew v«rk ciij. uA-iiaa 


MILLER'S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 

I Pataolatl aad TraSa Marked. 



3 SoaerMt St, oorMr Beaodii, BmIn, Mau. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


New England Sanitariuni 

•OUTH UANOASTKK, MASS. 

The Eutern Branch ol the woriA-r wu wmcd 

Creek (Mich.) SenitM.rluiii. 

in m place where lanliiU ere carefelly intm 

benlih by Uiceid of Byvtemeiw resifeeii. 


_ All of tlwe Bailie Creek 

HcAlth Foods are tKlodcd in its menee. R*«y weni 
>1 Uie iovelid is soiicipsied In Ihe equlpeneoi of iliis 
areittlly nppolntod bsiiiolioai. 

I>€icri/ii 9 e mddr^u ms oAerw. #r 

C. C. NICOLA. M.D.. Supl. 


Myrtle 

House 

V- 

DICBY, 
NOVA SCOTIA 


||F Situated in grove orj 
trees, splendid view 
of Basin. Fur¬ 
nished cottages 10 let. 


aote I 

NATHAN HALEVrv^S'u;** 

Ny Wkliiooi OrBway ]*ajtrkl««. Hrulpcor 
TSw Pkorr of MaAtian llale'a Mm mmi a 
•MMty of liM ebmMwM. $1M mC By 
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Lyrlca aad Hallad* of Love and War 
" VerM thai ha> ihe true riea " ForChirlie'i 
> 1.00 net. byauU.tioT. Funk AW 


IBSOlUTELf FREE 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 

A portfolio containing 1 2 splendidly col¬ 
ored and vividly drawn scenes of Great 
Generals in Great Civil War Battles, will be 
presented free of charge to 

EVERY PERSON WHO BECOMES A MEMBER 
OF THE SIEGEL COOPER HISTORY CLUB. 

Hundreds are joining Applications are 
pouring in from everj-where. Why not add 
1 •.f^piB|M|y^| your name to this imposing list? The 
' * trifling. Here is what we offer in 

^ addtion to the Portfolio of superb war 

scenes—Prof. Ellis's Magnificent work 

“THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY” 

• LARGE VOLUMES, BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO 
2.340 BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED PACES 
2,000 ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS 

You pay only $1.00 to bocomo a momber. 
Aftor that $2.00 oach month for 9 months. The 
avorasa cost is about 7 cents a day. 

Think of itl For {19.00 you obtain 
what it would cost you {300 to acquire 
in college. " 'Fhe H istoiy of Our Country *’ 
is fascinatingly written, lacking no element 
of picturesqueness or historical accuracy. 

It is a great national reference librar)-. It 
is a well-spring of potriotisnl. It is written 
with enchaining brilliancy. Cut out either one of the annexed coupons and 
mail it to us without delay. 




CUT OUT THIS COUPOH 

To The Siogo! Cooptr Co., 6th Aroouo, 
Horn York. 
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A Marvelous 20th Century 
Achievement by which the 
Greatest Linguist of the 
Day will Personally Instruct 
You. You have the Voice of the 
Living Teacher speaking in 


FRENCH, BERMAN 
2sSPRNISHiii^ 


The ability to speak a single one of these great languages, even fairly well, is not only a great social accom¬ 
plishment but a wonderful aid to business. It increases your influence and adds to your profit and pleasure as 
long as you live. It enlarges the sphere of eveiy man, woman—even of a nation. Lord Salisbury in speaking of 
England's decline in commercial supremacy says: *• We do not sufficiently cultivate the knowledge of 
foreign languages," What is true of a nation is true of the individual; every one with a living to make should 
know something of foreign tongues, and about every one soon will know, since study and mastery is now made so 
easy through 

THE LANCUACE-PHONE METHOD 

Combining Three Great Helpers in One 


Some of ita 
Surprising Features, 

). You have the living, 
speaking voice of the pro¬ 
fessor, who, with ease and 
parity of utterance gives yon 
the foreign sounds cleariy. 
distinctly and correctly. 

i. He wUi speak nlowly, 
syllalile by syllable, or 
rapidly and continuously — 
Ju't as you wish, and will 


peat twice, ten times, a nnn< 

astered the lesson. 

j. He wUl never tire, never 


L Dr. RICHARD ROSENTHAL 

Whmn Bisnufck ailltd ** tKr (ortfnMt (cacIwt of hb 

2. PRACTICAL LINGUISTRYiHT) 

which 71U aVrtr iWk TitmM ujrm U ** Um quickest and moat practical method 

(of Uasoace atudyi in exutcoce." 

3. THELANQUA0E-PH0NE 


Some of its 

5 arprislag FeaAures: 

4. You may have ten mhi- 
ntes, or ten hours, one lesson 
or a hundred, all at the sane 
small cost. 

j. You may have this oral 
instruction all to yoursell, 
even in a loom where others 
are reading or studying, and 
they will not hear; or yon 


dred times if necessary until you have family or claas at the same time. 

6. You can even recite eioud, following the professor, and con- 
become impatient, or fretful. pare your own words with the pronunciation of the professor as heard 

on the phone—a wonderful advantage. 



FROM A WELL-KNOWN e«i . .... 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
FRENCH 


The Ear—the Tongue—the Eye are Trained Simultaneously, and the Busiest People Can Quickly 

and Pleasantly Acquire Conversational Fluency In the Language of their Choice. ^ 


WMAT A RECE-Vr PURCHASER SAYS 


TWO (PROn MAIYY) PRESS COMMETITS 
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PnbtUtwd Weckijr by 
Funk A Waonauu Compant. 

)o Lalarelle Plac*, N»w York. 44 PImI Siteot. London. 

Knlcred nl New York Ponl-OAce u Second-Clau Metier. 


TERM 5 OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE. Per year, in adeance. »,oo: fonr monlha. o« Iriat. alnrlc 

coplea, to cenia Porelicn poalaKe, (■..«> per year. 

RECEIPT and credii of paymenl la abown in aboiil Iwii wrekt by Ibe dale 
on Ihe nddrraa label, wbicb Includea ibe monib named. 

POST-OFFICE AI>ORESS.-lnairncliona concernini; renewal, diaconllnu. 
ance. or chanire o( addreaa ahould be aeni two areeka prior 10 the date 
ibey areio (O into elTect. Tbe eaacl poal-oibvr addiesa lo wbicb we 
arc dirccitns paper at lime of writiOE nut] alweya be ciiren. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.-Many peraona aubacribe for fncnda. iniendinc 
Ibal Ibe paper ahall alop nl ibe end of ibe rear. If inatructlona ate 
Cieen 10 ibia elTei. 1 . ibey will receive attention al llie proper lime 


VACATION NOTICE TO SUIlSCBIREBo. 

Subacribera detiilns lo receive Tiik LrrrnAKV IllGkaTnl Ibeir vacalion 
nddreaaca will oblige na and aove itaemaelrea annoyance by complying very 
carefully with ibe auggealfon made lo the third paragraph above concern¬ 
ing "posl.olficeaddreaa.” Send notice nl leant Iwo weeka in advance.aial. 
ing ihe dale when ibe change It 10 k <> into eSect. Himllnr nnlice thnuid be 
given when anbacrflwra are reiurnmg 10 itaelr pennnneni atidreaaea 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

PUBLIC SYMPATHY IN THE COAL STRIKE. 
HE coal-mtnarii have won a K’vid deal of public favor by 
trying every penveable means of ubtaining their demands, 
tlircnigh the Civic Federation, before resoiting to a strike ; and 
the refusal of the o|icraturs to make even the slightest eontes- 
sioti, which could have been used by President Mitcheti before 
the convention as an argument for peaco, has, in the view of 
soine |>apers, put the operators in the position of bringing on a 
yrctit strike that may seriously affect our era of prosperity. On 
the other hand, it is remarked that the miners have not shown 
that tiieir condition is especially distressing, while the minority 
vote of 350 out of 8)1 against a strike is taken to show that a 
large share of the miners were satisfied with their hours and 
wages. The demands of the miners are; an eight-lKiur day fur 
those who work by the day; an increase of five per cent, in the 
contract price for the men who are paid by the ton : a more uni¬ 
form and equitable metlnnl of weighing the coal; and recogni¬ 
tion of the union. It is generally understood that the miners 
\voul<l be ctmtent with n grant of part of their demiiiuls. About 
145,000 hard-coal miners are affcctcil by this strike, about 50,000 
r^iilrotid men will be teniiiorarily thrown out of work, and if the 
Iiaixl- and soft-coal miners throughout the country are brought 
into the strike, half a million men. or more, will be idle: "and 
in a Hliort time." thinks the Philmlelphia "there would 

l>e nil end to our present ern of pros]>crity. by reason of the clo¬ 
sing of every iron and steel mill, as well asother large industries." 

'Pile Pittsburg Ga:ttU. published in the heart of the coal re¬ 
gion, thinks that the strike "can not be fully justified in the pub¬ 
lic mind." for "if the miners themselves are so far from unanim¬ 
ity of sentiment, others ran not l>e ex|>ccted to unqnestiunlugly 
indorse the course that has been decided on." So, too, thinks 
the Pittsburg Chrotti.lt TfUgrafih, which says: 

••While every man is iwpul.arly supposed lo know his own 


business lartter than an outsider, it is very difficult for the im¬ 
partial observer to avoid the conclusion that the inithrncite coal¬ 
miners have made a niistuke m deciding to continue the strike. 
This conviction is made the sirongcr by the fact tliai a very 
large minority voted against the proiwisition. Uranted that 
there are grievances which ought to Ire redressed, the willing¬ 
ness of more than two-fifths of the delegates to go laick to work 
is sufficient evidence to convince the generni public that these 
grievances are not altogether unbearable. Moreover, the strike 
was ordered against the counsel of President Mitchell mid other 
advocates of peace." 

On the other hand, the Philadelphia 'limes believes that "pub¬ 
lic sentiment, while nnconvinceil of the necessiiy or wisiloiii of 
the strike, is in genemi syinpiiihy with the men. as against the 
uncompromising attitude of the comiiany officials, and will sin¬ 
cerely and earnestly wish that the controversy may yet work out 
lo their advantage." And the New Y’ork Times says; 

"The attitude of the ojierators tbronglioiit has been arrogant 
nnd supercilious. Admitting that the specific demands of the 
men. so far as they have l>cen formulated, are such as could not 
have l•een grunted in full, there ai-e abuses and grievances which 
call for reform: and bad a disposition been shown lo discuss 
these questions fraukly and fully, and to reach a basis of agree¬ 
ment which should lie as nea.ly as |>ossible satisfiictory to em¬ 
ployers and miners, no strike would have occurred. All of this 
could have been done without such formal recognition of the 
union as would emb.-irrass the operators and make the miners 
impracticably nggressive. 

"The presidents of the coal roads, who represent the ojicrators, 
appear to b-ive quite uverhaiked the fnct that they hiive a duty 
to the public which is as imixirtant as that involved in the main- 
tenaiice of their own official dignity. That they have not done 
what they could and should to put their industry on the basis 
satisfactory to their labor—at lea.st to the extent of introducing 
reforms of obvious ndvaniagc—dues not indicate a high degree 
of business sagacity: or, to be more exact, would not if coal¬ 
mining was tile business of chief concern to them. It is not, and 
because it is not the business Is and will probably long remain in 
an unsati.-ifactory condition.” 

The I'ttUeii Mine Workers' Journal (Indianapolis) quotes 
figures from the rei>ort of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Statistics 
to show that the miners worked an average of 194 days each 
last year, earning an average of gi.iS a day, which "means that 
their daily wage averageil a trifle over 79 cents a day for a year." 
They ask "a K-ggarly 10 percent, advance upon that 79 cents, 
which, if granted, their daily wage would average 86 cents dur¬ 
ing the year." Out of the miners' yearly average income of 
$248, this pajicr reckons that he has to pay S36 a yeiir for rent, 
$5 for oil, $14 for |X)wder, nnd 86 for the "company" doctor, 
leaving $i57 for food, clothes, tools, shoes, church, etc. It is 
also found, from the same reiKiri, th.at 4.374 miners lost their 
lives in the ten years ]>rcccdiug i9<x>, and that an average of one 
man in 200 is killed every year. Over to.ono men were injurctl 
in the same decade. The writer adds: 

"The miners ask for an advance. Are the companies able to 
give It? From all external accunnts they are. Each raihoad 
owning anthracite mines, according to the financial rejiorts from 
Wall Street, has incre.ased its profits, surplus, and dividends. 
With the exception of the Reading and the Lehigh, all paid big 
dividends during the p.mic of 1893—the Lackawanna, the l>tla- 
ware & Hudson, the Erie, the New Jersey Central in particular 
have been nientioneil. The same reiwrts show that the Reading. 
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the Pennsylvania, and the Lehigb Valley are exceedingly pros- number of lal>«rera bad come alxiard to help take in cargo, and 
pcrous. Tile coal-trade journals have teemed with rcjxirtsof the as nearly as 1 can tell, there tvero some forty-two (lersous on 
prosperity of the coal operators. Official after official luis had boaid all told. Of these six .survive. Hell certainly eon r t Txa 
his salary incrciissd. President Truesdale, of the l.ockawanna, 
got an increa.se of (lo.ooo |>er year uiHin his salary. The pitiful 
wages of the miners are shown best in contrast, as it would take 
the yearly wages of forty of them to pay the increase in Mr. 

Truesdale‘s salary." 


STORIES OF THE PELEE ERUPTION. 

T here are so many different .scieiUiRc explanations of a 
tentative nature of the volcanic eruptions in Martinique 
and St. Vincent that the effect U]ion the lay mind is much the 
same as if no explanation at all were offered. In the jtagesof 
material, explanatory and historical, found in tbo daily press, 
the points tliat stand out most clear are the facts pre.semed In 
the stories of the survivors. Only two persons in St. Pierro sur¬ 
vived, a nurse girl and a negro convict. The nurse lived only a 
few hours; Hie convict escaped to the woods, and has not been 
seen since. Tbo steamer AW<Arwi sailed out of the harbor with 
the loss of most of her crew : and part of the crew of the Roraima 
survived tlio emption and were rescued. Captain Freeman, of 
tbe Rotftttim. who was frightfully burned, gave tho following 
account to Captain Cailtell, of the Eti/ntt, whiebarrived at New Svkvevor Sau ‘DeoniArk had better burry up, or sbr may not have 
York last Suildav: Itteads lo sell.* — 7‘Ar FhUadttpkta fttttrd, 

"The Rothi-tm had been at St, Pierro only an hour when tbe tvorse than what wo went through. I went into the chart-room 
eruption occurred. 1 was tiiiking to oiir agent, who was in a and shut the door, but an o]>eil port admittetl tbe flanie, 
smatl boat alongside. Suddenly 1 saw what appeared to be a , "When tllo ship was Hrst struck she heeled over and nearly 
huge black squall like a wall approaeliing the .ship from the land capsized. The first shock only lasted a few minutes; but for 
at a terrific rate, carrying with it a huge tidal-wave, and accom- over an hour the shower of falling matter contiuued. As soon as 
panied by a loud rumbling noise. Tho air suddenly darkened. I could get out of the chart-room 1 rushed to the engine-room 
"I yelled out fur evorybody to stand clear, and almost in an telegraph, and knowing that, as wo hud just arrived, we would 
Instant the ship was enveloped in total darkness and the air filled have some steam up, 1 signaled the engineer to put the engines 
with flame and falling patches of fire, which ignited everything at full speed, and waited for an answer. Tbe cable chain bad 
they struck. Tho fire took hold of tho ship in all parts, and the licen carried away by the volcanic eruption. Luckily some of 
crew and laborers rushed about frantic with fright and pain. A the engineers were below at tho time, and started the engines. 

"1 tried to work tbe wheel and start tbe ship, but 
the steering-gear was jammed by the flood of lava 
and wouldn't work. 1 kept tbe engines going ahead 
and astern alternately, hoping the ship could thus be 
headed to sea. While I was maneuvering the ship in 
this way 1 nearly collided with the Quebec Line 
steamer Reraima. I remember seeing hogo clouds 
of flamo and steam rising from the ship. Some of 
her men were wringing their hands, and people were 
jumping from her decks into the boiling water. Their 
deaths must have been instantaneous, for tho water 
was seething like n caldron. It looked like a mass of 
boiling mud. 

"Many of my own crew were swept from the decks 
by tbe first shock. After a time 1 got tbe steering- 
gear to work and headed out to sea. As the sky 
cleared and it was possible to see around the deck, the 
sight was ghastly. Men lying screaming and writh¬ 
ing in agony all around, and tbe lava on which they 
lay was rcd-lioL People were dying everywhere. 1 
wa.s in a bad state myself, unable to lift my band, 
and the blood from wtmiids and bums on my forehead 
kept running into my eyes. 

“I decided to make for St. Lucia, and, with the 
help of two sailors, two engineers, and the boatswain. 
I succeede<l in making this port. During that terrible 
trip all hands were busy putting out fires, working in 
the stoke-hole, raising steam, and trying to do what 
they could for theirdying shipmates. Tbe chief engi¬ 
neer died a horrible death, lie escaped from the first 
shock, and when we endeavored to get the ship out of 
tbe harbor, not finding bis men below, be came on 
deck to li>uk for tlieni. and was struck by a falling 
ni.ass of lava which burned one side of his face com¬ 
pletely off,” 

Only a mile away from tho crater when the fatal 
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«ntpti(m came was M. Albert, owner aud manager of the Lagar* 
rane estate: but luckily for him he waa northeast of the crater, 
while the storm of fire rolled down the op. 
jKisile slope, llis story is told as follows 
in a despatch to the New York HeratJ : 

•* Moiit Pel6e had given warning of the 
destruction that was 
who had looked upon the volcano as liartn- 
less, did nut believe that it would do 
more than spout fire and steam, as it had 
dune on other occasions. It w.-is a little 
before eight o’clock on the morning of 
May 8 that the end came. 

” I was in one of the fields of my estate 
when the ground trembled under my feet, 
not as it docs when the earth quakes, but 
as tho a terrible struggle was going on 
within the moimtain. A terror came upon 
me. but 1 could not explain my fear. 

“As I stood still Mont Pelie seeinetl to 
shudder and a moaning sound issued 
from its crater. It was quite dark, the 
sun being obscured by ashes and fine 
volcanic dust. The air was dead about 
me, so dead that the fioating dust seem* 
ingly was not disturbed. 

“Then there was a rending, crashing, 
grinding noise, which 1 can only describe as sounding as tlio 
«very bit of machinery in the world had suddenly broken down. 


It was deafening, and the flash »f light that accompanied it was 
blinding, more so than any lightning I have ever .seen. 

“It was like a terrible hurricane, and 
svherv a fraction of a second before there 
had been a i>erfect calm I felt myself 
drawn into a vortex and I had t« brace 
myself firmly. It was like a great ex. 
press train rushing by, and I was drawn 
hy its force. 

“The mysterious force leveled a row of 
strong trees, tearing them np by the resits 
and leaving bare a space of groitnil fif¬ 
teen yards wide and more than one hun¬ 
dred yards long. 

“Transfixed 1 stood, not knowing in 
what direction to flee. I looked toward 
Moiit Pelee. and alwve its apex formed 
H great black cloud which i'cacho<l high 
in the air. It literally fell u]mn the city 
of St. Pierre. It niovcil with a rapidity 
that made it impossible for anything to 

“ From tho cloud came explosions that 
sounded as tho all of tho navies of the 
world were in titanic combat. Lightning 
played in and out in broad forks, the 
result lieing that intense darkness was 
followed by light that seemed to bo of 
magnifying jxiwer. Thai St. Pierre was doomed I knew, but I 
was prevented from seeing the destruction by a spur of tlie bill 



STXECT SCENE IN ST. PIEHHE. 
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l>ai slint off Che view of the city. It it iin|t09>sitile fur me to tell 
liow lonR I stom] there inert. Probably it was only a few 
seconds, but so vivid were my impressions that it now seems 
ns tho I stood as a sjieelator f'<r nuiiiy minutes. 

When 1 recovered i«(ssessuni of niy senses I ran to niy house 
a;:<l coileeled the menilwrs of the f.imily. all of wdioiii weie p.-tnic* 
stricken. 1 linrried tliciii to tho .seashore, where we boarded a 
small stcamshi]!, in which we m.-tde the t:ip in safety to Port de 

•' I kni»w that there was no flame in the tirst wave that was 
Sent down n|Min St. Pierre. It was a heavy i;<is, tike tire-damp, 
and it must have asphyxiated the inhabitants Ireforc they were 
touched by the lire, which i]uickly bdloweil As we drerv out to 
sea in the sm.all steamship. Mont J’elee was in tho throes of a 
terrible convulsion. New craters seemed to he openiu]; all iilsittt 
the summit and lava was flowing in broad streunis in every <li- 
rcction. My estate was ruined wlule we were .siill iti sight of it, 
“Many women who have lived in St. Pierre have escaped only 
to know- that they are left widowed and childless. This is be¬ 
cause many of the wealtliicr men sent their wives away, while 
they remained in St. Pierre ta attend to their business affairs." 


FREE CUBA. 

A merican sentiment apjwars to be very favorably im¬ 
pressed with the business-like ehariicter of Piesidcnt Pal¬ 
ma's prilicy for Cuba. Fear has been expressed all along that 
the new republic might devote itself more to visionary ideals and 
the srpiabblesof small politics than to pr.xctical affairs. That 
fear, however, has been allayed c^olIsidera1>ly by Pre.siileiu Pal¬ 
ma's evident de¬ 
votion lo the pros¬ 
perity idea. He 
is reporicd to be 
"particulaily en¬ 
thusiastic over Cal¬ 
ifornia's seedless 
oranges," which 
he thinks can be 

Cuba with sue- 
vess; he lio|>es to 
restore the tattle 
industry to the 
conditioti in which 
it was l>efore the 
war: and he favors 
eiicoiiragetiiciit to 
the rnbher and 
ciittun imiuscries. 
SniierfliMiiis nflivts 



ficed to the demands of economy. These evidciites tif practi¬ 
cality in government strike the American papers favorably, 
altlio it is remarked thin the Culian congress, like some other 
congresses, may evince a dispi»sition to dcvi<te liself mainly to 
the g.inie of politics. 

This opportunity is taken by many ]ia|>crs. too. to letoant 
what the I'liitvtl litiites has done for Culm in the last four and a 
half years. John Kendrick Hangs, in his new l>ii<>k on Cuba, 
sums it lip .ns follows; 

"To sum tlie whole story up, however. Ciiclc Sam iilay felici¬ 
tate himself upon the f.ncts that lie bumd Cuba niilicahhy and 
he leaves her heiihliy ; he found her without an adequate stsiein 
of eliaritic-s and hospitals .nnd he leaves her a well-esial<lishc<l 
one ; he foiiiul her without sciasils and he leaves her with a graal 
sriiool law and ii good school system cstalilislied ; he ftiuinl the 
islaml tilled with beggars and with an empty treasury ; he leaves 
it without beggars, its peojile with enough to eat, and with a re¬ 
serve of nbout a million and a half dollars iu the treasury. 11c 



fuuud her withuut any knowledge of papular elections and wiiii.. 
out an electoral law; he ha* given her lioth. He found the in¬ 
sane without any systematic treatment whatever, caged up like 
animals: he leaves them assembled in one large hospital under 
the best available treatment, lie found her prisons indescri¬ 
bably b a d a II d 
leaves them as 
giKul as the aver¬ 
age prisons of his 
own country. 11c 
has built npagood 

tary supervision 
t li rongliou t the 
island. He has 
limit and ]itit into 

small fleet of coast 
guard lauiiclics. or 
rove line e utters. 

He has collected 
the revenues at a 
figure wbicti com¬ 
pares favorably 
with the cost of 
collection in the 
United States. He 
has buoyed the 
harbors and faas 
added very largely 
to the lighthouses 
and lights of the 
island. An iiii- 
niciise amount of 
road and bridge- 
buihling has been 
done. He has or- 

of civil service for 

the iiinnicipal police throughout the island in order to prritvcl 
them in tlicir rights and secure them from arbitrary dismissal. 
He has enlisted, equipped, trained, and thoroughly esial>- 
lislied a rural guard which will compare favorably witli any 
similar force, and not over one jier cent, of those employed to 
help him in his work has come from within his own l.orileri,. 
For the first time in history the car|>et-hagger in a situation of 
tins kind has been held in subjectiuii, and every penny of the 
trust has been administered for the benefit of the ward. It has 

l>ecn a wonderful showing. 

"To General WoimI ami the noble band of men who have 
fought side by side to help him and his predecessors in ttii-. re¬ 
generation of a fallen people the gratitude of the I'nitc-O States 




racSIDEMT PALMA TAKES CIlAKOE. 
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PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE CUBAN SENATE. 


giies out in fullest measure, and when in future days they come 
to loAilt tuick upon Iheevetiiaof four years of diseuurngcnicntnnd 
toil they will sec, I fancy, merely the outlines of that cndurinK 
nionunieut to their own nobility of character and |>ur|K>se wliich 
step by step and hour by hour they have iMiilded up. And 
Cuba? If Cuba in the remotest hour of the remotest century to 
cuitiu forget.s this serviie and the names of these invu srho have 
rendered It. then will she be guilty of an ingratitude which is 
inconceivable, and to be likened only to that of tl.e serpent, who. 
svnrnied by the lire of his lietiefactor, turned and stung the hand 
that brought him back to life." 


ATTACKING THE BEEF TRUST BY 
INJUNCTION. 

'"T’' 11E proceedings brought against a number of Western nie.it 
A p.iekcrs by the Attorney-General, to restrain them from 
iictin^ III eoinbinatiuii and conspiracy to manipulate prices to the 
injury '>f tile public, are naturally attracting a g<»Al deal of inter¬ 
est. The charges against this "heartless and rap.icious associa¬ 
tion ’■ are "strong and to the point." in the opinion of the .Mil- 
waiikeo Evdtiuj' tl'ini'finn ; and it is the lielicf of the Detroit 
J-'rt-r I'ntt that " if the cause of the people ran lie niailc to win 
ill this instance, popular prejudice ngainst goverunieiit by in¬ 
junct i<ii> will he niatcrially moditied." It seems lo the .Minne- 
iijwilis moreover, lliiit"I’resideiit Kisisevclt is render- 

iiijf n ^ervlcc of no small iiii|iortanee to the bn.siness interests of 
the country" ill these actions against the meat ring "and mher 
forms of olTensivc trusts organitcd iu the restraint of trade." 
The Chicago Jttutnal adds: "Of course lie will be eriticixeil and 
accused of playing politics over the matter, lie would Iw criti¬ 
cized and maligned just the same, and liy the same critics, had 
he not pushed the suits, Whatever he does or leaves undone 


finds no favor ill their eyes. Meantime the President has hud 
no ulterior object in jircssing this ease other than the welfare of 
the people." 

The main charges against the Su-ift. Cudahy, ilaiiiiiioiid. Ar¬ 
mour. Morris, aiul other eniicerns iiamcil in the bill for iiijuiiv- 
tion arc summarized as follows; 

That the packers together control alsnit sixty per cent, of the 
trade and eommcrcc in meat, and that but for the fact of a com- 
binntion they would 1»e in free cotii|>etitioii with one another. 

That they have cntercsl into an unlawful combination to 
nmiiiimlnte the pua-h.ise of live-stock by refraining from bid¬ 
ding against one another excejit perfunctorily, thus lowering the 
price at winch the stock-raiser is able to sell. 

That they also manipulate the pnrchusc price of livc-sl<K'k by 
bidding it up for a few days and thus inducing stoc-k-owner.s to 
iiinke large shipments, whereupon the price is ipiickly dro|>ned 
and the owners fail to secure a fair pmlit. 

That they conspire to manipulate the selling price of fresh 
mc.its. combining to raise or lower it, restricting the amount of 
shipments, niaiiitaiuiiig unifonn systems of credits, iiii|aisiiig 
unjust charges of cartage on ilealeis and eoiisninvrs, and joimly 
agrccing not to sell meats to "delinquent" dealers. 

That by means of rebates and other devices they receive un¬ 
lawful advantages in railway freiglil-rates. iiiid bcciinsv of this 
diseriiiiinatiou they are enablecl to escajie eoin|>cti]iun. 

These charges arc criticized adversely by the \ew Vi>rk Sun. 
which s.iys: 

“Coiiiphiint is made in tlie sixth i>;iragrapli [the seiotid para¬ 
graph in the aliuvc summary] that the agents agree not lo bid 
against each other, and so the cnltle-owiiers are nut paid eiKiiigli, 
while in the next paragraph complaint is made that the agents 
bid lip the prices of live-stock and iiidiiee the owners to ship to 
the wrong ynrtl. So it would seem that the purchasing agents 
have, ill either event, a pretty hard time, for they olTenil when 
they do not bid. Iiee.iiisc prices nre thus kept too low, and, on 
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the other band, they oiTend when they bid up the cattle. 1iecau.se 
prices are then too high. It needs no nrKumcnt to indicate tliat 
this second ofTensc, the bidding up at stock-yards, is no crime or 
offense under any law. whatever the motive may be. Tliis of¬ 
fense, like that of refraining from bidding, is completed at a 
particular stock-yard, and ha.s, moreover, no immediate or direct 
effect or influence on interstate CHimnicrcc. 

“The next paragraph charges a conspiracy arbitrarily to raise, 
lower, and lix prices, and to maintain uniform prices at which it 
will sell fresh meats to dealers. Now calling a combination a 
conspiracy does not make it a conspiracy, and an agreement to 
raise, lower, and lix prices and to maintain uniform prices is in 
no way the creation of a monopoly, imr is it inconsistent with 
fair competition. Otherwise the practically uniform rate charged 
by the railroads from 
one given point to 
another would l>e evi¬ 
dence of a criminal 
conspiracy. Nor 
again in this charge 
can we And any trace¬ 
able connection with 
interstate trade or 
commerce. The al¬ 
leged offense in its 
very nature must be 
made up of various 
offenses (ximmiltcd at 
various different 
places, each to be 
judgeil by the law of 
its own locality. 

“The next para¬ 
graph charges an un- 
la w f u I combination 
tay imposing uniform 
charges for cartage of 
meats. This certainly 
can be nooffense, and 
if it be an offense, it 
is committed in the 
locality where the 
carts are employed, and 
particular State. 

“The tenth paragraph charges the defendants with continuing 
agreements with the railroads or common carriers by which the 
meat packers receive unlawful rates for transportation. Tllis is 
the only offense charged which would seem to have any connec¬ 
tion with interstate commerce, and the preliminary injunction 
granted by Judge Grossciip restraining tlie railroads from grant¬ 
ing rebates to the beef trust disposed for the time being of that 
issue, and it is hardly necessary to commence a new litigation 


; judged by the law of each 



-yArAVir Jer* Triimne 


involving the same question. If unfair discrimination in rates 
be an offense, it is committed by the railroads and not by the 
bcef-p.ickcrs, and the logging in of this averment in this new 
action would seem to indicate an apprehension that the basic 
averments of the bill are insufficient in law. and that a 
thereto must be sustained." 


LEWIS NIXON AND TAMMANY HALL. 

“ T KIND that I can not relain my self-respect and the leader- 
ship of the organiaation at one and the same time," Mr. 
Nixon's words in re.signiug the leadership of Tammany Halt, 
arc regarded by the New York papers as the fulRIment of their 
prophecies. “It has 
taken Mr. Nixon ex¬ 
actly four manlhs to 
discover what other 
people knew from the 
beginning." remarks 
the Brooklyn Tmtt, 
The New York C<m. 
merciai .4 tiverlittr 
observes that Mr. 
Nixon has at last dis¬ 
covered that be “has 
been the victim of a 
bunco game," and 
the New York lV«rlJ 
thinks he “is begin¬ 
ning to rcalixe the 
immensity of the 
joke Richard Croker 
played upon him." 
The New York papers 
predicted that Mr. 
Croker would still l« 
the real "boss." and 
now Mr. Nixon gives as his reason for resigning the allegation 
that “every important act of mine has been cabled to England 
beforeit became effective.” and that “whenever anything impor¬ 
tant wastobedone, it had tobe visdd from abroad." Mr. Croker 
has been interviewed in his English retreat, however, and denies 
that he has tried to interfere iu the Tammany management in 
anyway. He adds: "There is nothing to conceal, lam very 
sad tlint there should be such trouble in Tammany. I can only 
imagine that Nixon found the place too hard and was unable to 
lead the Iwys. I can conceive of no other reason for this step, 
which 1 did not foresee, and which 1 deeply deplore." This diag¬ 
nosis, that Nixon “was unable to lead the boys," finds consider¬ 
able credence. The New York Tiatts says on this i>oint: 

"Mr. Nixon never has been the Tammany leader. There was 
a falal fault in the manner of his acce.ssion. Croker made him¬ 
self boss by lighting his way to the lop. He imposed himself 
iilHin the organiaation, punishing enemies till they subsided, re¬ 
warding friends until they were made loyal. He held the post 
by virtue of his own power. Nixon assumed to hold it by virtue 
of Crokcr's designation. There is no such thing as a boss-ship 
by apjKiintment. Natural selection docs the thing—no other 
process confers a valid title. In a gang of street ragamuffins 
the strongest and savagest lighter becomes tlie leader; nod so it 
is in the Tammany organiiation." 

A Tammany comment may be seen in the following para¬ 
graphs from a statement given out by John P. Carroll, one of 
the most prominent "di.strict leaders": 

“ For my part 1 believe Mr. Crokcr’s withdrawal, followed by 
Mr. Nixon's resignation from Tammany Hall, affords that or¬ 
ganization an opportunity once more to equip itself, as it has 
always been equipped when it won its greatest victories. Tam- 
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many has never been beaten except when she was le«l by an 
individual. She has always been invincible when her nomina¬ 
tions were made and her campaigns managed by the district 
leaders themselves. This is an excellent opisirtunity (or the 
district leaders to resume control o( the orgnnisation anil lead it 
to victory, and 1 certainly do not aspire to leadership, except 
that of my own district. I will opjiose any other le.'tdership than 
that of the distriet leaders. 

"The history o( Tammany Hull under individual leaders, how¬ 
ever worthy or pure they may hnve been individually, was the 
quiek sacrifice of all the advantages gained by her under tlie 
management and control of her district le.-iders. Even tinder the 
leadership of so good, pure, and upright a man as the iatc John 
Kelly, the organiz.stion steadily declined in power in the city, 
and. consequently, throughout the country. 

“In all this I do not mean to criticize anybody. If an angel 
were to lieconie individual leader or Iwiss of Tammany Hall, it 
would bo a misfortune for the org.tnizution. .Much more would 
it be an evil to rcjicat the experiment of eleeting a mortal to such 
a resjionsible position. I hope the organization will never again 
be in the position where the extravagance of speech or conduct 
on the part o( any individual can bring disaster upon the whole 
p.-irty. The only way to secure onr-elves against this danger is 
to refrain from surrendering to any individual more authority 
than is exercised by every district leader. 

“With this reform accomplished, there would be no excuse for 
op[>osition to Tammany Hall within the Weiiiocratic party. The 
Greater New York Iicmocracy is organized against bossism or 
individual lea<lership. The aljolition of bosses in Tammany 
Hall would leave the opposition without any reason for exist¬ 
ence. unles.s it* leaders themselves wanted to become bosses." 


MR. CARNEGIE AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

M r. CARNEGIE calls his gifts of libraries to cities that 
agree to expend tlie money necessary to roaiutain them, 
the “best bargains "of his life; but the New York /I'oz-/*/thinks 
that the bargain which ho tried to make with President McKin¬ 
ley. when he offered to furnish tiic {izo.ooo.cxn which we agreed 
to pay to Spain f«r the Philippines, was the best bargain Mr, 
Carnegie ever tried to make, for “ it would have ''«en a master¬ 
stroke alike of business and benevolence." This offer wns made 
known t* the world last week by Mr. George K. Seward, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Fidelity and Casualty Company. It wns 
made, it seems, and declined when the Treaty of Paris was still 
pending, and the condition attached was that Mr. Carnegie 
should bo sent to the islands as n s]iecial commissioner, or as 
one of several commissioners, with authority to assure the Fili¬ 
pinos of our kindly disposition and to promise that the United 
States would recognize the independence of the islands as soon 
as wc hnd established there a stable government. The comment 
of the Brooklyn Ei\git is that “no sum. however great, could 
comi>ensate us for the self-reproach that would surely follow a 
policy of abandonment": and the New York Mail i\nit E.\prftt 
*ays that “if it is true. Mr. Carnegie has found out that he enn 
nut make the Filipinos a present of their useless independence 
as he could make the )>eopIe of Abilene or Tallapoosa a gift of a 
useful library." The Philadelphia Inifuirfr says the offer "wns 
magnificent, hut it was not statesmanship." The New York 
Times says: 

"Mr. Carnegie’s fame rests securely upon his genius in busi¬ 
ness and hi* career as a philanthropist. He would have de¬ 
stroyed himself utterly and would have become the most disliked 
and worst ridiculed roan in the United States if he had been per¬ 
mitted to carry out the terms of his offer to Mr, McKinley. It 
was an astoundingly foolish pro]iosal, nnd, not to put too fine a 
point upon it. a reckless and wicked one, William McKinley 
hnd too deep a sense of the national honor and the national duty 
to give it any consideration. But all the same he must have 
been amazed that a man with brains enough to accumulate sev¬ 
eral hundred million dollars in the steel business should come to 
him with »nch a suggestion. 


“This is by no means the first instance in which a man gifted 
with extraordinary capacity for getting money and doing giMsI 
with It lias exhibited the understanding o( a child in rcs]>cct to 
the large affairs o( national ]>ulicy." 

The Hartford Times, however, says; 

“Wedonot undertake to explain the processes of Mr. McKin¬ 
ley’s mind. He was {lersoiially a most gentle and kindly man. 



— Tkf 0*M> Sure pur mat. Calmmtus. 


whom nobody ever accused of harboring a cruel thought. Yet 
it i.s now indisputably clear that if ho had earnestly desired a 
war in the Philippines he would have pursued exactly the course 
which be insisted on substituting (or the humane, business-like, 
and truly American plan favored by .Mr. Carnegie." 


VOLCANOES. EARTHQUAKES. AND THE 
ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

’'HE volcanic eruptions in the tVindward Islands and the 
earthquakes in Guatemala have roused some di.scussion as 
to which canal route is the best and safest. "’It is an ill wind 
that blows notxidy any good. ‘ " quotes the Rochester (N. Y.) 
PemiK'rat anti Chronitle, for "already the terrific caliistrophe at 
St. Pierre is being utilized in favor of the Panama canal route as 
against that by way of Nicaragua." 

The noted French engineer, and former cngineer-in-chief of 
the Panama canal, M. Bunau-Varilla, says that there arc no vol¬ 
canoes in Panama within one hundred and eighty miles of the 
canal, and th.it the isthmus there, “since its formation in the 
early quaternary periotl, Iiefore man apiicareil on the earth, has 
not been changed." He also finds that quite the contrary is the 
ca.se in Nicaragua, whicli “lias always been the sile of seismic 
convulsions," and whose lake "was formally a gulf of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean." No trace of volcanic activity, he adds, can Iw 
found on the Isthmus of Panama, “whose rare and small seismic 
vibrations come front distant centers.” I*rof. Angelo Heilprin, 
the naturalist, also calls attention to the volcanoes on the Nica¬ 
ragua route. The Isthmian caiiiil c«>mmission, in its report sub¬ 
mitted I.ist (all, states that there have l»een twice as many earth¬ 
quakes in the Panama as in the Nicaragua region, but dismisses 
the jKJssibility of canal destruction in this manner as a “risk 
which may be classed with that of a great cotilliigration in a city 
like that of Chicago in tB?!. or Bfsston in 187J." 'Fhe reiKirt also 
states thnt “such danger ns exists from earthquakes is essen¬ 
tially the same for both the Nicaragua and Panama routes, and 
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that in neither case itt It sufiBcIent to prevent the construction of 
the canal.'' 

.Most of the pajiers in advocacy of the Panama route think it 
"folly " to appropriate some $aoo,ooo,ooo for a canal which may 
exist only a few years, while several of those in favor of the Ni¬ 
caragua route believe that all the talk of the earthquakes aud 
volcanoes should In: disregarded, because those same conditions 
exist in some of our own States and Territories to-day. The 
Kichmond PispitUh says: 

"If we are to bedeterreil from building the Nicaragua canal 
because of fear that it might suffer from earthquakes or volcanic 
upheavals, by the same token we would as well desist from all 
great ventures of development aud progress in all of our outlying 
])osses!>ions. Alaska, the first of these we obtained, is not free 
front vents for the earth's internal fires and occasional tremors, 
and when recently wo started out on our world-power career we 
absorbed by purchase and otherwise a job lot of volcanoes and 
earthquake ureas. Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
archipelago are all volcanic and earthquaky, and the last-named 
|>o.ssession has nil especially bad record in this line," 

The New York N/rn says that "even the mountains of Nica¬ 
ragua are enlisted in the alleged conspiracy to defeat the great 
purpose of Senator .Morgan's life." for "one of them inop]Mjr- 
tuucly engages in an actual eruption at the very time when the 
possibility of dangerous activity on their i>art is described as a 
*bogy ’ and the Baltimore American says: 

"The moral is obvious. A less dangerous route must lie 
chosen. We now realize that In all that region there is no place 
entirely free from the danger of sudden and disastrous seismic 
disturbances, but there are some places where the dangers are 
less than in others. The route of the Panama Canal is one of 
tho-.c places of minor dangers, q'he volcanoes or volcanic moun¬ 
tains are more remote, and, while this route must always bo 
exposed to the danger of earthquakes as the result of seismic up¬ 
heavals, it is shorter, less expensive, would be easier rcpairctl. 
and wonid be more difficult to destroy than the other. Under 
any circumstances the risk must be great, but where the odds 
are so largely In favor of the Panama route it should, by all 
neans, be chosen as that over which we will construct an inter- 
oceanic canal,'' 

AMERICAN SENTIMENT TOWARD OLD-WORLD 
ALLIANCES AND WARS. 

T has been evident for a long time to any one who reads the 
papersof this country and of England that the idea of Anglo- 
American union Is making a far deeper impression over there 
than it is here. The feeling iu favor of it and the feeling against 
it arc both strong in Britain, while in this country it has failed 
apparently to elicit any expressions of intense feeling. In Great 
Britain, l-ord Rosebery. Mr. Chamberlain, W. T. Stead, and 
Cecil RhcKles are a few of the men who have expressed hints and 
hopes of close future union of the two countries, while the ]H>liti- 
c.-il leaders in the Unite*! States have been unanimously silent 
on the topic. The British press have apparently taken the ship¬ 
ping <mnbination as evidence that the critical time in the prog¬ 
ress of industrial duniination by America is at hand, while the 
American press have regar<led the journalistic alariii in Britain 
with good-humored amusement. British (and Japanese) com¬ 
ments on the Aiiglo-Japanese alliance confidently refer to the 
supposed fac that the Unitctl States may be counted ii silent 
p.artner in the compact; the American papers expres.s no such 
view. In brief, American sentiment, as expressed in the press, 
is entirely friendly toward all the nations of the earth, but 
shows uo desire for alliance with any of them. 

q'his is es))ccially iippurent just now in relation to the Aiiglo- 
Japane.sc alliance, just mcntioneil. I'liat allinucc is n coiniwct 
to protect British and Japanese interests in China nnd Korea, 
even, if necessary, hy the sword : in the United States there are 
not half a dozen papers that have favored any agreement that 


implies a resort to war for the protection of commercial privi¬ 
leges in China, Sydney Brooks, who has been making a study 
of American sentiment on this matter, writes as follows in The 
ForlnigkHy Review: 

"There is no possible development in the Far East that would 
tempt the United States to draw the sword, unless it were to res¬ 
cue the lives of American citizena This is a concinsion 1 do nut 
adv.-tnee nor ask to be acccjited on the mere ipse lii.xil of a for¬ 
eigner. It can be buttressed by the best of all evidence, the evi¬ 
dence of Americans themselves. ' Fortunately for the United 
States,'wrote Mr. Josiali Quincy in August, iqoo,'in s|>ile of 
our large army in the Philippines and our troops now in China, 
no siine American thinks that we will fight with any other mem¬ 
ber of tlie concert, whatever may be our policy or our intciests, 
either to prevent the dismemberment of China or to secure any 
share in the irartition for ourselves, or to reform the Chinese 
Government, or even to maintain the "open door " for our trade.' 
Mr. Quincy si>c;iks for Now England and New England for once 
is in line with the rest of America, What he says might Iw cm- 
pluisize*! by quotations from papers of every shade and every 
twist of thought, and when, on any open )K>int of American atti¬ 
tude or policy, Boston and yellow jtiurnalism think alike, the 
imint may be taken ns settle*!, lii this case Boston and yellow 
journalism have behiml them all the conservatism, all the (taro- 
chialism, and those first instincts which me also the second 
thoughts of the country. America's policy in China is one of 
despatch-writing simply. .Slie favors the 'open d*>or ' and will 
keep it ojien so fur as scribbling cnn. iihe would prefer ‘a 
strong, indopeudent, aud responsible Cbine.se Goveiniiieut, 
which can and will be held aixouiituble for tlie maintenance of 
*irdcr and the protection of mir citizens and their rights under 
the treaties'; and to this end no pen will (low faster than hers. 
She values—|>ossibly. like most of ns, sbe overvalues—her stake 
in the future of China, and she will not s|iare the ink in its de¬ 
fense. But Niagara itself would not be more deafening than the 
roar of indignant protest over the slightest hint of a war in the 
protection of these interests or the development of this stake. If 
every Bower that t<»-day claims a sphere *>f influence in China 
werd to announce that it intended henceforward to preserve that 
sphere to its own use. America wonid lodge any number of diplo¬ 
matic cumplaiiils, but she would go no farther. 

"America welcomes tbe Anglo-Japanesc alliance as an eff<!C- 
tive instrument for protecting her Interests at other people's ex- 
l>ensc. She gives it all the approval and * moral support' that 
any document can hope for. It works automatically on her be¬ 
half. and it relieves her of all responsibility. Therefore slie 
blesses it. But 1 have tried to show that the practical value of 
her support, moral or diplomatic, will endure only so long as she 
is not found out, and that directly it encounters resolute han¬ 
dling it will collapse like a pricked bubble. Is it necessary to 
add that if. at any crisis, assistance of a more material kind 
were needed, America, with a considerable show of virtue, would 
)M>lnt out that her policy of avoiding 'entangling alliances' 
woubl keep ber from offering it?" 

TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Tiik Pllfpinn ti lrMkGli»rou»«o*l <)«*.-*il(ul. pealilea, we want hlsceuotiy. 
— rw tjtms rtnl-Deifalfk. 

THE Gcial.miaera are out. Tbev will be out more befora lh« alnke it 
over. 7ke .Vnr >Vir* Mai'amJ TCrfresi. 

TllF. adrke o( a eaalietnan aained l-halTar ia nol beins aaked in coenec- 
liiio niib lb* alrike In lb* aothraviir reciooa —/’ar U'eshngteH Stmr. 

\V|. noai<] advise Prealdenl-stacl Palma lo have as (nod a lime as be can 
befrire he undertakca Ihe work ordiatrlbuling Ihe offiL-ea— Tkt H'asUmffn 
«■»/. 

Pliil.xnKLl'iiu has had another Rre i-auao*] be amok ina claarel lea Acain 
«e sound a warninsasaiitat ereclinf bnildinga In lar(e vilws — 7'kr SM' 



N'f.ltK sax A should not be alarmed ai ihe rumblin(s au|>pos*d to be sab- 
lei rnnean, tnalead of bein( volcanic they probably come from the (rvai 
mind in Ihe barn makins tiaeif np about 1904. - Tkr Xettr i’erk Meiteuk Ex- 


Hi.xrliMiS: *Yon told me that if i would vole for you. you would fire 
me a job i can prove it bv many wilneiaea* Politician : *1 don't doubi 
it, mv dear air ; I told everybody tbe aame thing I told yon *—7*0/ Oku 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE NOVEL WITH A “PURPOSE." 

N recent di!icus.sions regarding the function of the novel and 
the Etandanls by which we may judge the highest forms of 
fiction, many voices have been raised in defense of the point of 
view expressed in the phrase: “Art for art's sake." "The novel 
must not preach.” it has been repeatedly said ; "the |iur])osc of 
the story must be subordinate to the story itself." This |Kiaition 
is now assailed by two famriiis American authors.—one a novel¬ 
ist, the other a clergyman. The novelist is Mr. Kraiik Norris, 
whose Irook, "The Octopus." seems likely to win an enduring 
place in contemporary literature; the clergyman Is the Kcv. 
Charles M. Slieldnn, whose unique experiment in Christian jour¬ 
nalism is still fresh in the public nieinory. Says Mr. Norris (in 
The Worhf s Il'iiri, May) : 

"Every novel must do one of three things—it must (i» tell 
something, (si show wniiclliing. or o) prove something. Smne 
novels flo all three of these; some do only two; all must do at 
least one. 

"The ordinary novel merely tells something, clalsiratcs ti com¬ 
plication, devotes itself primarily to thinjis. In this class comes 
the novel of adventure, snch as 'The Three .Musketeers,' 

"The second and better class of novel shows something, ex¬ 
poses the workings of a teniperaiiieiit. devotes itself primarily to 
the minds of human beings. In this class falls the novel of cliar- 
-acter, such as * Romoln.' 

"The tliinl. and what we hold to be the Iwst class, proves 
something, draws conclusions from a whole congeries of forces, 
social tendencies, race impulses, devotes it.self not to a study of 
men but of man. In this class falls the novel with the pur|x>se. 
such as * Les M i.serables.' “ 

The novel with a purjiose is the highest form of novel, con. 
tinuea Mr. Norris, for the reason that it “includes, and is forcesl 
to include, both the other cla.sses." It "must tell something, 
must narrate vigorous incidents; and must show something, 
must penetrate deep into the motives and character of type-men. 
men who are composite pictures of a multitude of men." He 
adds: 

"The production of such a novel is prolmbly the most aniuons 
task that the writer of Ketion can undertake. Nowhere else is 
success more difficult; nowhere el.se is failure so easy. Unskil¬ 
fully treated the story may dwindle down and degenerate into 
mere special pleafling, ami the novelist become a jadcroicist. a 


pamphleteer, forgetting that, aliho his tirst consideration is to 
pnive his case, his mettns must be living human beings, not stat¬ 
istics. and that his tools arc not figures, but pictures from life as 
he sees it. The novel with a pnr|SKfe /.t. one contends, a preach¬ 
ing novel. Uut it preaches by telling things and showing things. 
Only, the author selects from the great storehouse of actual life 
the things to be told and the things to bo shown, which shall 
Iwar upon his problem, his purpose, The preaching, the moral¬ 
ising. is the result not of direct appeal by the writer, but is made 
—should be m.ade—to the reader by the very incidents of the 
story." 

The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon makes a similar clasoiliention of 
fiction. " It may lie stated in liroad icriiis," he say*, "that there 
are three large and legitiniiite uses for the iiifxlcrn novel; i. En¬ 
tertainment. a. Instruction. 3, Inspiration." He cfiiitiiiiics (in 
The huiefientleHl, April 24) : 

"The fiction which probably at the present day is deinaiidiiig 
largest atteiitiuii is the fiction which conics under the head of in- 
s)>iratioii,—in other wonls. the novel of piir|xise, Examples of 
such fiction may be cited ns Hall Caine's 'Christian ' or 'The 
Eternal City,’ Frank Norris's ’The Uetopus,’ Miss Wilkins’s 
'The Portion of Lalmr.' Gilbert Parker’s ’The Right of Way.* 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s ‘The l-aiiaties,' 'J. l>vvliii, Hoss,' 
by Francis Cliiircliill Williams, and. according to sfiine. ’’Fhc 
Crisis,' by Winston Chiitcliill. would lull umler this hear) rather 
than under the hea<l of historical novels. The use of lictiun for 
the (nirpose of inspiration—that is, t<i promote reforms, to incite 
to any kind of nobler netioii, to show up tlic sins of humanity, 
not as a critic but as a philanthropist-is the highest office of fic¬ 
tion. The man who culls atleiitioii t» tlie faults of huinniiity and 
offers no remedy is either a misanthropist or a cynic. In either 
case be offers no consolation,he proposes no line of conduct, he 
furnishes no inspiralHiti. Hut the man who depicts sorrows, 
wrongs, injiistior, iinrigliteoiisness. inequality, tlic neglect of 
cliildhoosl. the bruising of woiiianhoiKl. and then, no matter how 
feebly, suggests somelliiiig in the way of remetly for these hu¬ 
man sorrows or sins, this man is a lover of man. and his fietion, 
however feeble it may lie in point of stylo or literature, if so be 
It is an honest attempt. Is the highest form of tictioii." 

The use of fiction, csuicludes Mr. .Sliehloii, is ’’to build up life, 
to recreate, to inspire; and the abuse of fiction is the distortion 
of reality for the sake of producing momentary sensation or for 
immediate popularity or. in inuiiy cases, f..r mere nicicenary 
gain. One of the truest and Iwst things in the world is the fic¬ 
tion which realises its true use to the world, and one of the worst 
things in the world is Hctioii which »l>u.ses this divine definition 
of one of tlio greatest faculties of the mind of mail." 
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MRS. FISKE ON THE MODERN DRAMA. 

M rs. .MINNIE MADUERN FISKE. who u recognireil as 
one of tile most influential personalities on the American 
sta^c. ami who reveiuly acquired her own theater in New York 
as a protest against the methocls of the theatrical symlicate, 
writes mtmt interestingly on "The Matter of the Play" in the 
current i.ssue of The htttrnalionat Monthly (Burlington, Vt.). 
While unwilling to acknoivletlge that the drama is degenerating 
in any real sense—while, indeed, insisting upon the f.sct that 
•'the theater of tu.<lay is far sii|>erior to that of even fifty years 
ago in many respects "—she yet finds much to lament in modern 
theatrical tendencies. Passing by recent comeilies with the re* 
mark that they are, on the whole, "more refined and truer to 
life "than those of a century ago, she proceeds to consider the 
serious drain.'i. "By serious plays." she says, "I do no; mean 
historical or romantic dramas, so many of which have of lale 
liecn wrested from the contests of las'ks so rnthlessly that the 
crude results have, iio doubt, done much to try seriously the 
alTcction of the intelligent pnhiic for the theater. I mean the 
plays of original sco)>e that deal with matters neither historical 
nor romantic." Slie continues; 

"To me it seems to he an uiifoiinnate matter tliiit most of the 
serious plays arc what inny be ciillol ‘problem plays.* And thus 
I regatd it as an omen of evil for the theater that the greater and 
more jiowcrful minds devoted to dramatic literature arc. alnuist 
without exceptiou, evolving a drama that deals with unhappy or 
repugiiatit aspect.s of life. It would be impertinent in me to set 
myself up as a critic of what arc called the m.tster-worfcs of the 
immediately modern re)>ertory. when those works arc so adiiiircil 
by great jwrsons the world over. All I claim is an individual 
right to express niy own dislike of this sort of drama generally, 
and my belief that a nobler lilcraiure should distinguish the 
theater of to-day. No one questions the genius of some of the 
foremost writers of the stage of this time, but some of us may 
wish that their great gifts had lieen and may lie exerciseil in 
nobler directions. Nor docs one question the ethical and human 
value of the greater works of the greater dramatists who seem 
to be concerned with social problems and human abnormalities 
almost exclusively. Such plays may well have an incidental and 
occasional place in the theater. But shall the theater in its seri¬ 
ous purpose be wholly surrendered to such plays?. 

"The stage should deal in a multitude of tliing.s, I admit: but 
the ie|iertory on the whole should be recreative]}’ happy and 
nobly tragic and |>aelic. and even romantic; for what this work¬ 
aday world wants and needs Is inspiration. A wholesome com- 
eily is like a tonic to the jaded system. A profounib tragedy 
works beneficently u|>ou the emotions, and many in these days 
of convention so starve ibeir emotions on the routine contacts of 
life that ns a mere matter of humanity those emotions should lie 
played upon by something.of deep moment that will inspire 
ratlier than depress. There is need, also, for the exercise of the 
pifctic and the romantic, and there is no place like the stage for 
that exercise. Here, too, I think, arises a question iis to the 
real ertcctlvcness of the stage for good. Our Iniagiiiatioiis are 
st« lively that we can enjoy the rcjireseiitatiou of something ro¬ 
mantic and )K>etic on the stage much more readily and truthfully 
Ilian wc can accept the mimicry cf seamy life. In its extremely 
iiKKleni rcprcseiilatiou.s. Tlicrc can be no such illusion in the 
modern problem phiy. put forward as it is with commonplace 
detail, as there is iu those stage pictures that excite the fancy 
and take one away to romantic scenes where life seems for the 
moment idc.il. There is inspiration and aspiration in these 
things. What is there helpful or enuobling in plays of the other 
sort, if wc are to sec them one after another? " 

Ibsen, of course, is the foremost exponent of the "problem 
play.” "This llisell is a wonderful man," exclaims Mrs. Fiske; 
•• blit is ho a normal man ? " She goes on to fay; 

"We have slr.-inge accounts of bis recluse Inibits and of his 
peculi.-ir vanities. He is said to Ire a solitary man. who inani. 
tests a real dislike fur the domestic life which his plays so eflcc- 
lively dissect, in that they ex|x>se individual shortcomings or 
sins that have unhappy results. If the reimrts of interviewers 


and observing travelers are to be believed, Ibsen is a man at>an 
from normal life. Yet the genius with which be has pictured 
human foibles and weaknesses in bis plays has given him ■ 
vogue in certain circles and a following that promises almost to 
obscure the modern drama with the shadow of pessimism. It it 
useless to pretend that Ibsen is local or even national in his por¬ 
traiture of character. Unquestionably he is human, altho many 
of his characters arc perverts or abnormal. Ho pictnres many 
that are ton petty, it seems to me, to have place in the dram.s, 
which should concern itself with more admirable subjects. But 
no one c.-in dispute his genius, or his marvelous technical skill as 
a dramatist." 

Ibsen's spell, continues the writer, has been cast over the 
whole ntiMlern drama. In Germany, the "problem play" reigns 
supreme; anil a recent Berlin chronicler lias remarked that the 
invasion of I'rcnch farces iu that city was an agreeable antidote 
to the "serious, gloomy pl.-iys" of .Sudcrniann, Hauptmaun. 
Schnitzler, I'hilippl, Ernst, llalbe, Il.'irticlien, and others. In 
England, it is only necessary to recall the name of Pinero, in 
Mrs. Fisfcc’s opinion "the greatest of dram.-itists that write in 
English," to realize the influence of "IbsenUni." It is true that 
.‘Stephen Phillips has lately come to the front; but "ho stands 
almost or quite alone among English dramatists in tendency.” 
Ill France there have been several proniinent plays during the 
p.'i.st season dealing with subjects fitter fur the treatment of 
"courts and hospitals" than of the stage. In Russia, Tolstoy 
and other writers are guiding the drama in the same direction. 
Even Italy, as M.-idame Ristori in a late Interview has taken oc¬ 
casion to regret, seems to prefer plays dealing with the "prosaic 
and seamy side of routine life." 

The effect of such a dramatic atmosphere, concludes Mrs. 
Fiske, is inevitably unlicaltby. "It colors life with a le.iden 
hue." Acting, she maintains, if it is to continue to be truly 
urtistlc, must Include the "beautiful and lovable” as well as the 
"sinister and eccentric." Her hope for the future is sufficiently 
Indicated by the closing sentences of her article, quoted from 
Edward Dowden's critique of the Shakespeare drama: 

"Even tlio death end all, these things at least <rrr,—beauty 
and force, purity sin and love, and anguish and joy. These things 
are. and therefore life can not be a little, idle whirl of dust. We 
are shown the strong man taken in the toils, the sinner sinking far¬ 
ther and farther away from light and reality and the substantial 
life of things into the dubious and the dusk, the pure heart nil 
vital and confident and jo}-ous; we are shown the glad, vicarious 
sacrifice of soul for soul, the malign activity of evil, the vindica¬ 
tion of right by the true justiciary; we are shown the good com¬ 
mon things of the world and the good things that are rare; the 
love of parents and children, the comradeship of young men, the 
exquisite vivacity, courage, and high-spirited intellect of noble 
girlhood, the devotion of man and woman to man and woman. 
The vision of life rises before us and we know that the vision 
represents a reality. These things then being actual, how poor 
and shallow a trick of the heart is cynicism ! " 


A New Romance by John Milton?— The announce¬ 
ment that Mr. John Murray, the London publisher, will issue in 
the autumn "a new work by John Milton," has, as the I..on(lou 
Actulemy observes, "naturally aroused considerable inten-st." 

The Rev. Walter Begley, the finder of "Nova Solyma; The , 
Ideal City of Zion, or Jertisalem Regained." is a Cambridge ' 
graduate, and minister of the Anglican Church, and is descrilied 
ns "a genial-mannered clergyman of aliout fifty, as yet unknown 
in the world of authorship." To a correspondent of the London 
Tirithh Wetkty he gives the following account of his discovery: 

" My aim has l>een to gather Ijooks which are not in the British 
Museum or in the Bodleian Library, When traveling on the 
Continent I always go first to the booksellers' shops and to the 
public libraries. 1 make acquaintance with the booksellers, and 
arrange for them to send me their catalogs. It was in this way 
that I came upon the Milton romance. I was looking over a cat- 
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alof' sent me by the book!>eIler Weigel, of Augsburg, and was 
surprised to And this Latin romance with the London imprint. 
That such a book should have been published In England would 
of itself have atiracted my interest, foraltho the Dutch and Ger¬ 
man have various Latin novels, very few have Iieen published 
in England.” 

Mr. Begley is convinced of the authenticity of his And. nnd 
promises to furnish conclusive proofs of Milton's authorship in 
his introduction to the book. Ho adds : 

"The book was published in 1648, but had been lying for 
twenty years in Miiton’s desk, lie began it as a young student 
at college, continued it during bis stay at Horton, but did not 
give it to the world until the stirring year which preceded the 
execution of Charles I. It has becu a constant pleasure to me 
to note how full the book is of Mdton's ideas. The {rassages 
dealing with love and jealousy could not have been written by 
any one except Milton. Curious light Is thrown on his Arst love, 
the 'Queen of the May,’ whom the i>oct saw one May morning, 
and whose memory never faded from his heart." 

There are passages in “Nov.t Solyma” which recall John Ban¬ 
yan's style. Furthermore, "the book is full of adventures by 
sea and land. Among the characters are brigands, robbers, and 
pirates, aud there Is a stirring account of 11 pirate Aght." 


HOW FRENCH IS TAUGHT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

T he current number of /.<» A'evue (Paris) contains an article 
by Mme. C. Duby, professor of French at Columbus, Ohio, 
reproaching Americans for their notable lack of success in learn¬ 
ing to speak the French language correctly, or even in learning 
to speak something resembling it. The cause of this is mainly 
due. according to the writer, to the unwillingness of the Ameri¬ 
cans to employ the French method, that is, Arst toleam the sound 
of the letters and the syllables composing each wonl. and so ad¬ 
here to the word-method by which they have been taught to read 
aud pronounce English. While such a preliminary study is at 
all times advisable for the perfection of the French language, it 
becomes indispensable in the case of English or Americaus, 
who, owing to a radical difference in articulation, require a much 
longer time than the people of the Continent require. Mine. 
Duby, whose article is in the main a reproduction of a lecture 
delivered by her at the University of Ohio, before the Associa¬ 
tion of Modern Languages, writes, by way of preface, in part as 
follows; 

"If spoken French does not 'take ’ In America, it Is the fault 
of tlie instructors, who persist in teaching, pronouncing, and 
reading French as English is taught, by means of the word- 
metbod. This method consists in reading the words at sight 
without Arst separately studying the letters and syllables. The 
teacher reads the word, the sentence; the pupil repeats it, par¬ 
rot-like. with indifferent success. The result, in French, is 
something horrible, calculated forever to disgust both pupils and- 
musters. And the car of the pupil never succeeds in separating 
the words from the confusion of the iiitisoiis and ilUions of 
spoken French. The idea never seems to occur to the people 
here that there may be a rational and sure key to the enigma of 
our diction; I refer to the alphabet and the spelling-book. Dur¬ 
ing the two years that I have been teaching in America, my ex¬ 
perience has shown me that by applying himself to a patient 
study of the alphabet and the spelling-book, an American can 
learn to read and .speak French correctly.” 

The fact that ” French is not a dead language,” is dwelt upon 
hy Mmc. Dnby as a fact that should be constantly borne in mind 
in connection with the system employed for learning French in 
foreign countries: 

"It is studied and taught everywhere; but as the dead Ian- 
guagcit are studied and taught, without enunciation, or with a 
perfectly arbitrary pronunciation, which is often the most ex¬ 


travagantly fantastical—as in the caseof Latin, Greek, and Sans¬ 
crit. . . . Your students devote three to four years to the study 
of the French language. They Icaru the entire grammar, the 
article, substantive, adjective, verb, ivni'ticiple, etc., in English. 
They know all the rules, all the exceptions, nil the exceptions 
of the exceptions, aud all the exceptions to the exceptions of the 
exceptions. They know all oiir uiilliors. including Montaigne, 
Kabelais, Illarot, tlie Romance of the Rose, and the Treaty of 
Strasburg between tlie grniiilsons of Cliarlcmagne. They could 
give points thereon to M. Bnincticre himself. Hut let a Krcuch- 
maii of France ask them if it rams, or what time it is, and 
they are unable to undcrstautl. And if they And it necessary 
to borrow an umbrella, they are at a loss how to formulate the 
question. If they undertake to name a French town, railroad 
station, or street, they succeed only in inodncing a terriAc jar¬ 
gon. I have, in Eiiroiw, observed this a long time in astonish¬ 
ment. For more than twenty yenrs 1 used to say to myself: 
• Who can teach French to Americans, that they make such a mesa 
of it? The schools of America must afford a Acid for French 
professors. How is it that there are none there, yet? It must 
be that these poor jic-ople can not obtain masters of living lan¬ 
guages, and that each one Icams it by himself from books.” 

Then follows a descripth-n t>f the writer's Arst experience in 
the class-room of a French scIkmiI in the United States. She 
records her amuiement at discovering that the American was 
ex)>ectc>d to learn French without even making the acquaintance 
of the syllable, much less the vowels and diphthongs compo¬ 
sing it. 

At the most, one In a hundred pupils can read current prose 
intelligibly. To illustrate the defective system of learning 
French prevailing in the United States, tlie writer subjoins a 
list of sentences showing the true signiAcation of the Frauco- 
Anierican dialect. A few selections arc given: 

Vonuiri tD>inido(i 

J’lii 1 ID* teinoie abomiosb!* J'sl an* falm abomiosble 

Ic fou d* U coutln* I* (vu dc Is cul»4n* 



I* mori dsns la cour 1 * mori dans U cotur 

Je dor* let gros pdcbd* J'ador* Ics gross*! p<ch*s. 

Examples of this kind, says the writer, in substance, will help 
one to understand bow indispensable it is in French to train the 
eye to recognise, the car to perceive, and the tongue to render, 
correctly and catcgoriciilly, each one of the seventeen vowels, if 
French is to be regarded ns a living language. The article thus 
concludes; 

“Nevertheless it is imagined that there is no way of mastering 
on this side of the Atlantic those poor seventeen vowels, and 
that the only ho|ie for Americans lies In braving a thousand 
leagpies of salt sea, sea-sickness, and incurring great expense in 
order to go to France to make their acquaintance. Vet we have 
in the entire language only seventeen vowel sounds represented 
by forty-eight characters. Any one who knows how to read these 
characters readily knows how to read all French literature, pres¬ 
ent, past, and future. How shall one learn how to read them? 

Simply by learning how to divide the word into syllables. How 
long diies it require? A Russian knows them in two or three 
lessons; a Pole, in one or two; an Italian, a German, in three or 
four. For nn Englishman or an American, from Afteen days to 
three weeks, half an hour a day, of purely syllabic exercises, are 
necessary in order to be able to read French correctly. 

"'Fifteen days! three weeks!' you exclaim. ’What a waste 
of time just to learn sounds!' Loss of time? Do you think so? 

Ladies nnd gentlemen, if you wish to learn to play on the piano, 
arc you losing your time in learning the notes, and the kep 
wliich render each of tlie.se notes? Are you losing your time in 
practising scales, arpeggios, and exercises? What musician 
would consent to teach you music if yon persisted in despising 
all tliese preliminaries? The French language is nothing less 
thnn music. Our sc'-ciiteen vowels are its notes. Tlie forty- 
eight letters and combination of letters which represent them arc 
the keys. The syllabic exercises are the scales, arjieggios. 
chords, and exercises. You offer the spectacle of an entire na- 
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tion wisliiiig ti> |>lay t)ii* iimMu wliliwut ramiliarizin;' )-oiirM'!f 
wilb its coiistiliicnl elements."— iiiiii/f jA>r Ttu 
Liiekakv Uii'.rsT. 


ARTHUR SYMONS; A POET OF “ILLUSION 
AND DISILLUSION," 

M r. ARTMl’k .'^Y.MON.S, tlio wdll-kuown EiiRli.sli is 
credited witli having added ’’an entirely new nute to bis 
native literature"; but. if we may jinljfc by tbe verdict of au 
American critic, that note is morbid and ubnornial, Mr. I’stnl 
Kliner More, tbe writer ivlio takes tins view, Hnds "cxiraorili- 
nary i>sychol»(;i, 
c.d interest " in Sy¬ 
mons's (Hietry, but 
niaiiitiiins that it 
simply reproduces 
In English "'tlic 
peculiar modes of 
tliouiflit and eiilo- 
tioii which we at¬ 
tribute to the 

deuce," He Con- 
tiiiiics lilt The In- 
litpenJenl, April): 

"If one were 
asked to name in a 
word the distin¬ 
guishing mark of 
decadence, he 
would probably 
say Ulusien — n«t 
the voluntary illu¬ 
sion of art. siieli, 
for example, as enables ,Mi]tuu to impose on the reader as a 
reality Hie ideal fancies of his Arcadian world, but the false 
ilhision of life which from some degeneracy of the will makes 
it impossible for the victim to hold fast the distinction be¬ 
tween the flesli and the sjiirii, which, in fact, loses sight of 
the spirit nhogetlier ami sets up in its place sroiie p<v»r mas. 
querading of the tivsli. It is an inner hlindness ami confusion . 
It is f.nlse liecaiise there enters into it no faith in the joy of things 
tinscen. no knowledge even that .such things exist; it is false be¬ 
cause for the voice of the spirit it hears only the clamorous out¬ 
cry of a niun's lower ]K'rsonalily which springs from the desires 
of the botly and the perceptions of tlie Insly. mid is in the vml 
one will! what is desircsl and perceived. .\t the first this false 
illusion is sweet, but sisni it is tmubled with the lotteniess of 
satiety ; and the awiikcning frinii it Iriivcs only the emptiness of 
endless regret and sclf-tornieniing. The inevitable disilhision 
IS a discovery that the phantom ivlneli has iiiasqiier.'ide>1 ns the 
spirit is no other ih.in a shadow »f the Inidy ; it is a perception of 
tlie lioMowiiessof the old idusiuii without tile (lower of escaping 
from Its thrall." 

Mr. More believes that he is able to Irace through the various 
volumes of veise p'.iblishisl by Arthur Symons during the past 
tliirtecii ye.irs "llie jirogressof his |sielic mood from the first illii ■ 
siun lo its coiismiiiinition in a fiiKv itisillnsion." He writes 
"Passing over the tiist Imok. from which only ;i few di.scon- 
nected i«cces have been chosen, and these evidently written Iw- 
fore the author had arrived at maturity of self-cMiisciousiiess, we 
come to the collection entitled " Silhouettes.' which will protuildy 
aii'peal to the large-t circle of readers. Yet even these poems c.aii 

mncli weight with pinetic,al iiitciligvncvs that stniii the cvaiivs, 
cent world of rwery where the real and the unreal meet ami 
blend together in iiid:siiii«iiisliiible twilight. For their atmos, 
l>]iere is one of indulgent 1)ro<i<ling : tlieir warp and woof ai c of 
iIk- sliiH of dreams woven tic a mind that lurns from the actual 
issues of life as a nakeil Isnly cowers Irom tlic wind. The worhl 
is seen through a huxcof abstraciion. glininieringly. as a land¬ 



scape looms misty and vague through the failing, fluttering evil 
of the rain. . . . l,ove is the constant theme,—not the great pus. 
Sion of strong men that smites and burns through the world, but 
the lighter play of emotions that dally and wanton over their own 
rtowvriug IwaiUy. Ami these women to whom the (loet’s love 
goes out, girls of the dancing-hull still young and very fair, are 
Hot moral and arc not unmoral, fur they bear no relation to the 
claims of the soul ; they are the figures of n fleeting illusion, a 
mete blossoming ol the flesh still undefiled : 

White KiTi, voor flesh !• lilies 
I'nOer « rroieii UKiuii, 
so stilt Is 

The rsplure of vonr swoon 
or whiteness, snow nr lilies." 

Later there coiiics a note of (xiignaiiey and regret, e.x]>ressed 
III such lines as the following' 

Anil ihnse paihetleeves of hers : 

Hut nil the Ixindon fooih(hts know 
The little plnlative smile Ihnt stirs 
The shndow in those eyes of hers. 

Last of all is the feeling of satiety and of utter world-weari. 


I do not know yon under this disicuisr ; 

1 nni drirmled by my memories. 

•Mr. .More concludes; 

"And yet I would not leave the word despair ns the last com- 
incut on these ]Kivms. which, no matter what their sadness and 
niorbidiie.ss may lie. stand qnilc apait form the ordinary versi¬ 
fying of the day. They have, whatever may be said, a great 
jisycliological interest, for .Mi, .Symons isilie most gcntiiue ami 
iidi'quate representative in ICiiglish of ii wi<lc«prcBd condition. 
And sincerity inverse is a quality <>f inestimable value. Rut 
more than that'. these imems are now and again su instinct with 
original perception of beauty and so lilted with cadences of 
sweetness as t« be remarkable in themselves apart from nny ad¬ 
ventitious interest. Aud toward the end of the second volume 
and in the little book of recent (loems that close the callcctiun. 
there forces its way at times, through the turbulent cries of dull 
desires and stinging regrets, a recurrent note of the first simple 
delight in nature—a note vvhicli one would gladly accept as pro¬ 
phetic of a new life of artistic creation." 


NOTES. 

Mr. beiDhrd UilHritch, the tondoii boiikwllrr, revealljr paid whal i» b». 
Il»v»il 10 b« ■ record pritw loi * Csxion,—jCi.iiy. The hook m question n ■ 
well.pienerved cope ol ■ ■ hoyal Hook," pubtished by Taxton In uSi. aoJ 
translated by him from Preach iaio Eaxbsh at the requesi of Kinit Philip 

Ax "Actors'Hiiaie * was opened nl West New HrixtUvn. Stalen Island, 
on Marl The home >s iniended for superannvaied acior*, aed was made 
piAMble by theeflorisof ilielaie IaiuIs .Mdrich AmoRg those pariicipn- 
iitiif in ihe tledicalioa cereaioaies were Joseph Jeflersoa and the Ktv. 
licoTKe C- lloiiebloa. 

Think A Mcxsi-v. Ike well.known editor and fouriMtisi. has .sccepled 
Iin ll■vil-•lfl■n to deliver the Broinlev Irclnres on "jouinallsni. literature, 
und pnbiK'affairs'ai Vale Vnlcersity dtirln* me toininx academic year 

pi edecesivors were Whitelaw Reid of New York aid (f l^iwes tiickillson'of 
laiadon. 

AS exiiilniion of phologrsplis uf painiinirs and drawinits be fianiV 
liabriel Kosselil has beea orKaaised br ihe curalor of the Print fle-.ain. 
aieat of IReLeanx l.ibrttrr. New York The repioduclioas have been st- 
lei'led from S I’. Averv's c-dleclion. and afford n raie opporliin'ly f-ir 
stiidrinK with some fulness tli* work of one of the iiiosi illsiinciivr and 
interestine personalities in Uie history of an. 

puiilishhiK makes it pocsible for Ihe "Krenl * norel uf to dar to be fur'xotten 
to-nnirrow. Jj/rrarr Ijf* eonimentson Ihis fact In llie followinK satirical 
epinudir-Primed in February; Called a Masterpiece in March. r«.“" 
I'oplessolil by Apiil ! Styled a Classic ia May; ysaoai Copies by July ; Im- 
mortalkted in AuxusI ; eco.oo Copies in September ; Head and Forsollen 
by November." 

Fniiu Heflin comes an Inieresitne aiory which lella .,f ihe discoiervof- 
a hitherto unknown work bs Beethoven ll is a simple liille adnxio. ssvs 
the New Voik .l/a»r TtaJf Kn'ietr, "rich In melody and exqiiislielv hsr. 
iiioniied, wnllen by the master to be used In a dainlv mnsic.box ns a k ft 
to the younc daiiKhler of a friend. This treasure has been uoeartheil hy 
Ur. A. kopfermaan, who found it under Hie ltd of ihe music- Imx. which 
wan hidden airny in a lot of rubbish In the honseof ihe irrandihitd ol the 
person for whom it was «omposed * 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ARSENIC IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

1 'HAT antenic 1* not only present in every normal human 
organism, but is absolutely necessary to the health of that 
organism, is the assertion of Dr. L. Menard in Cosmvs. This 
statement, whieli depends for confirmation on the recent anal¬ 
yses of Armand Gautier, dues nut inenn that we are to eat ar¬ 
senic for our healths; fur the amount in the body, tho inijiortant 
to the functions of nutrition, i« aimost inappreciable, an-,' is prac¬ 
tically voiicentra'.ed iu a single organ, the thyroid gland. T!:is 
organ, long a pusxle to physiologists, is now known to be of the 
highest importance to health. Its failure to work properly brings 
on the terrible condition known as cretinism, and Gautier be¬ 
lieves that in this state there is a delicicncy in the system of 
those peculiar prtMliictsof the gland that have arsenic for their 
basis. Says the writer: 

Brown-S6qiiard lio-s taught us to recognise the influence of 
the internal secretions of certain vascular glands that have no 
excretory conduits. These glands, and, in a general way, most 
of the tissues, discharge into the blooil niureur less definite prod¬ 
ucts. tho combination uf which is necessary to maintain the 
equilibrium of tho vital functions. 

“Tho nature and chemical composition of these products are 
often impossible to determine. Thus there is yet no chemical 
reaction by which we can detect in the bloixl of a person immune 
to diphtheria the principle that makes it inhospitable fur the 
bacillus of this disease, 

“The mechanism of the thyroid gland, however, has now been 
explained to some degree in au investigation of M. Armand 
Gautier. 

“In 1S95 Baumann discovered in this gland very considerable 
quantities of iodin, and it w-as somewhat hastily concluded that 
it* properties were due to this. In .March, 1901. M. Armand 
Gautier announced that it also contains arsenic." 

From a table given by the author, we see that in the human 
thyroid there are 7.5 milligrams of arsenic to the kilogram [about 
.05 grain to the pound). Tho thymus glaudalsu contains n little 
—about one-seventieth as much pnqiortionally. The skin, hair, 
and nails, and also tho bones and brain have traces, but must of 
the other organs are absolutely free from it. Hence we see that 
the small quantity of arsenic normally present In the laxly is 
practically concentrated in this one little gland. Snys the writer; 

"The arsenic of the thyroid gland is there as a constituent jiart 
of the phosphorated substances called nucleins, which form the 
chief jmrt of the nuclei of cells, ... At the same time these ar- 
seliicnl nucleins contain niso nearly all of the iodin present in 
thyroid. 

•’It has. then, been proved that in this gland there exist one 
or more arsenical nucleo-proteids. They are always present iu 
healtli: they decrense or are modifled in certain diseased states. 

*’ Iralin and arsenic enter into these combinations in the thy¬ 
roid gland, ond the nucleo-proteids that they form are dlsclmrgeil 
into the lymphatics and make nutrition more active. They arc 
eliminated with regularity . . . through the hair, skin. etc. 
Tim* is explained the rOle of arsenic in skin diseases and in nu¬ 
merous afi’cctions of the nutritive functions." 

Whence do our organs get this arsenic? Dr. Menard tells us 
that there is none in ordinary meat, but there nrc traces, as b.^s 
been said above, in the skin, milk, and brain, and these are com¬ 
mon tirticle* of ftaal. V’ery small quantities are also furnished 
by some vegctnbles, such as cabltages, potatoes, etc., esjiecially 
when they grow in certain kinds of soil. Finally, arsenic is al¬ 
most alwnys present with iron in drinking-water. The writer 
goes on to say; 

’* From the medico-lcgal point of view, we may say that the 
traces of normal arsenic in the organism are so slight that their 
presence can not affect the rcrulis obtained by chemicnl analysis 
ill cases of jxiisonlng. 


:oi» 


“It is very remurkuble that u fraction of a milligram of arsenic 
III the thyroid gland, which is nut mure' than a four-hundred- 
milhontli of the total weight of the body, is necessary and suDi- 
cient for the proper working of the organism. 

"The fact is not easily explained; yet it is not without ana¬ 
logs. A drop of virus suflices to modify tho animal ecunoiiiy 
profonmlly, and yet it does not represent a larger ipiantity of 
toxic substance. Tho arsenic docs nut act by its mass, but it 
brings about the formation of nucleo-proteids, and it is these that 
play such an important part in the phenomena of nutrition."— 
7'ra»i/afion miiife/tir Tux Litek.ikv Digest. 


AN UNSANITARY OATH, 

uncleanly custom of "kissing the bcaik," when being 

-* swum as s wHness in court, has many times been con¬ 
demned by British methcal nutiiui itica. !: ic, we arc told by 
TAe (London. .May 3). peculiar to England and Ireland, 

and its origin is doubtful, altlio ]Missihly cuiinectetl with the old 
custom of kissing relics. Tkt Lancet calls attention to the fact, 
which appears to be unknown even to many judges in England, 
that this manner of inking the oath is n<>l now reqniretl by law, 
the so-called “Scotch " methial of raising the hand, which obtains 
also in this country, being {wmiissible as an alternative. It 
s.n>s: 

“This lanmission was given by the Fifth Section of the Oaths 
Act of |6S$. a statute which we owe to the late Mr. Hraillaugli. 

The Fifth Section provides that ‘ if any person to whom an oath 
is administered desires to swear with uplifted hand in the form 
and manner in which an oath is usually adniinisteretl in Scot¬ 
land. he shall l>e peniiittcd to do so. and the oath shall be admin¬ 
istered to him in such form and manner without further ques¬ 
tion.' The primary object of this section was, we belivre. to 
allow Scotch witnesses to be sworn in English courts in the man¬ 
ner to which they were accustomed. It is, however, obviously 
so worded that any one who dta;s not wish to kiss the book may 
avoid doing so without his religions or other motives becoming 
the subject of any inquiry. No doubt it would be more .satisfac¬ 
tory if a form of oath excluding the kissing of a b«xtk were di¬ 
rectly prescribed by tho legislature, but the power to dispense 
with the practise, long denounced by us as dirty and dangerous, 
is a step iu the right direction. Wc trust that the [mwer so given 
will soon bo universally known. It has. however, been to a largo 
extent igiioreil by coroners, while one county-court judge only, 
so far as wo know—his Honor Judge Emden—has been active in 
calling attention to the acL" 

Now. Anally, a notice has been posted in the high court of jus¬ 
tice in London culling attention to the fact that the “Scotch 
form " of oath may bo substituted for “kissing the book." Tho 
smallpox epidemic and the spread of knowledge of sanitary laws 
have probably done their share toward breaking down the con¬ 
servatism of the English courts and to discourage a proceiluro 
that had laa.s>nie universal from lung usage, altho nowhere di¬ 
rectly prcscribcil by law. The writer goes on to say ; 

“Medical men have frequently protested iignlnst being obliged 
to kiss a laaik, and since |3S3 many have availed themselves of 
the act of that year when aware of it and when not prevented 
from doing so. And wo have commcndetl their action. Wo 
have nui, nor liiis any one, proved or asserted the frequent 
.spreading of infections disease tliroiigli the taking of the wit¬ 
nesses' oath. We have, however, insisted that kissing the lamk 
was uncleanly and that it might in conceivable cases be danger¬ 
ous. In one case in 1S98 Mr. F. D. Lys. laie medical officer ot 
health to the district council of Wnreham and Purlwck. ascnbeil. 
in his annual rc]airt 10 the council, the death of a policeman to, 
acute ulceration of the throat contracted through taking the 
witness's oath at petty sessions at Warehain. Besides ourselves 
many individual medical men and laymen since iSsis have con¬ 
tended on behalf of n sanitary form of swearing. . . . That tho 
success obtained should have come slowly and should be incom¬ 
plete even now affords a fair instance of thediflicnlty with which 
reforms are sometimes b:ought about, even tho they aie admitted 
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on all sides to be desirable. It illustratcsalso the indifferencool 
the general public to saiiitary questions that aie not brought 
vividly before them by the actual presence oi disease.” 


THE NATURAL PHOTOGRAPH ON THE HOLY 
SHROUD. 

T he remarkable investigation by some French scientific men 
which bat resulted in a statement of their belief that the 
marks on the "holy shroud " at Turin wero actually produced by 
the liody of the entombed Christ, has been noticed in these cob 
uiiiiis. Our previous account was from despatches to the daiiy 
|)n]K‘rs; but we are now enabled to give from a French source a 
more detailcil description of the investigation and of the scien¬ 
tific principles involved. The inquiry has certainly brought out 
some iiiiere.stiiig facts, whatever may be tlunight of tlie inferences 
drawn from them. Says the French writer, who is a contributor 
to /.it and signs his article only witli tlio initial “N 

“The‘holy shroud ' h.ss been the property of the royal house 
of Savoy since the tiftcenth century. The murks that it bears 


FACSIMII.R OP CHRMICAL INPMINT. SIXTEESTH CEITTURV MEOAI. 

have been attributed to Christ and liave been successively re¬ 
ferred to a supernatural cause, to some medieval painter, and 
the s])ots left by perspiration on the shroud. Fine photographs 
obtained by the Chevalier Pia in iSgS and authenticated by cop¬ 
ies and descriptions that have come down from the fourteenth 
century, have enabled M. Vignon to make his detatletl study. 

“ We regret that wo can not give here an abstract of the power¬ 
ful arguments that tend to prove that the image on the' holy 
shroud ' is formed not by a painting made by> the hand of man. 
as has been asserted, but by a sort of staining duo to peculiar 
conditions—a brown stain reproducing the body and features 
of Christ as a negative, that is to say, with dark shades for the 
reliefs, light ones for the hollows, and half-tints for the interme¬ 
diate puns. We will simply say that those who have not seen 
the careful reproduction as a positive can have no idea of the 
striking impression of sweetness and majesty that is produced 
by the image. . . . We shall confine ourselves, however, to the 
scientific point of viesv. 

*'M. Vignon lias already taken up, one by one, the various 
hypotheses hitheno advanced, and had shown by direct observa¬ 
tion that we have here a reproduction by projection to a distance, 
wlien he began to be assisted by Commandant Colson, lecturer 
on physics at the Polytechnic School, who had made a study of 
the actions that may be exerted at a distance by radiations and 
va|Hirs on a sensitive surface such as that of a photographic 
plate. The resulting collaboration gave the investigation a 
trend toward e.xpcrimeutnl verification and led to interesting 
conclusions. 

"It was not necessary to invoke the effect of radiation, f»r from 
the i>hysical point of view it was possible to conceive neither of 
a radiation emati.'itiiig from the body in the sepulcher, nor of the 
]iresence on the shroud of a substance capable of being affected 
by radiation. It remained, therefore, to investigate the effects 
of vapors and to iiscertaii) (i) in what conditions a vapor ema¬ 
nating from a body possessing points of relief and depression 
could give at a distance on a screen formed of a proper sub.stance, 
an image of the same kind us that of the ‘holy shroud ' ; and (3) 
whether the mode iu which Christ was entombed fulfilled these 
conditions," 


To airswer the first question, investig'.tions in a new field 
were necessary. Colson had already shown in iSq6 that a sheet 
of zinc could produce an effect on a pbotoy;raphic plate even at a 
distance of an inch or more, and be proved that this was duo not 
to any form of radiation but to au emission of "vapor " by the 
xme at ordinary temperature and pressure. He utilized this dis¬ 
covery in the present investigation as follows: 

“M. Colson took a plaster relief, representing a head of Christ 
about lo centimeters [4 inches] high, and deposited on this freshly 
powdered zinc. This relief wu.-- placed on tiie sensitive layer of 
a Luniiere plate, in a hermetically scaleii box. Two days later, 
the plate, wlieu taken out and developed, gave a negative image 
ou which the parts that bad been in contact with the plate were 
represcntcti by deep shades and the others by lighter trots as 
the separation was greater. By printing a reproduction ou a 
second plntc an inverse image was obtained. , . . Af. Vignon 
expcriiiientvd on a medal covered with powdered zinc and placed 
under the .sensitive layer; tlie image obtained showed even very 
slight dilfereiices of relief. The positive and negative are shown 
herewith. 

“'fliese two ex]ieriments show that it makes no dilfercnce 
whether the object reproduced is above or below the sensitive 
film; in brnh cases the va|>or is 
diffused in the air in all direc¬ 
tions and reaches the film with 
a density which is the greater 
as the distance is smaller. The 
possibility of obtaining the rei>- 
reseiitation of a body in relief by 
meaus of its vapor was thus 
demoustrated. It remainesl to 
ascertain whether In the case of 
the holy shroud the two indis¬ 
pensable elements—vapors and 
sensitive layer—could have ex- 

NEOATIVE OF CHEMICAL IMPaiST- "a.S iU 

the afiirmativc. 

"M. Yignon from a study of the details of the image on the 
shroud by means of photographic reproductions, and M. Colson 
from experiments on the action of animoniaeal vapors on aloes 
and from a study of the conditions of Christ's burial as set forth 
in the Latin and Greek texts of the Gospels, came to the follow¬ 
ing interesting conclusions; 

"As time was lacking, since it was the eve of the Jewish sab¬ 
bath, the burial was only temporary, and the body must have 
been laid, without washing or anointing, in a large linen cloth 
soaked in a mixture of aloes, myrrh, and olive oil. This cloth, 
which is what is called in France the * holy shroud,' but which is 
rather a cerement, enveloited the body in its length, passing over 
the head. 

"Then the ammoniacal vapors from the urea that roust have 
been present in the sweat and blo<>d in considerable proiKirtiun. 
after suffering such as that on the cross, liegan to net on the pow¬ 
dered aloes of the shroud and determined its oxidation, turning 
it brown in different degrees, according to distance, and produ¬ 
cing a negative image as in the case of the va|ior of zinc. The 
oil also plays a part; it is attacked by the alkaline vapors and 
solidifies, forming a mordant that incorporates the brown color 
with the fillers of the linen. We have thus an actual print, giv¬ 
ing a negative image in brown, identical with that of the holy 
shroud. M. Vignon has reproduced the conditions with a model. 

"The reproduction of images iu relief by meansof their vapors 
is thus a proved fact: and it has been brought to light for the 
first time iu connection with an image nearly twenty centuries 
old, due to exceptional circumstances resulting from the provis, 
ioiial and temporary character of an entombment."—T/ jar/u- 
/wn nuu/f /or The Literakv Digest. 


The West-Indlan Volcanic Outbreak.— It will prob¬ 
ably be impossible to describe the great disaster in Martinique 
from the scientific standpoint for some time. The Government 
is sending experts to the spot, and many scientific men will ac¬ 
company the relief vessels, so that we may shortly ex(>cct to 
know more aliout the outburst than we do at present. One au¬ 
thority is quoted as saying that absolutely nothing of scientific 
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value Is vuniniiieil in tlic accounts so far published (May >3). 
and this is probably not far from the truth. Enough is known, 
bovvever, to warrant vulcaiiokigists in siiying that, owing pntb- 
ably to the ]i«Detratiun of the sca-watcr to Bubterrancan lav.'i- 
Aehls, there has been a suilden renewal of activity all along the 
line of weakness in the earth's crust that is murkc'd by the Ccn- 
tr.'d American and West ludiaii volcanoes. The pressure seems 
to have blown the tup from Mont IVIcc ns 11 cylinder-head might 
be blown out on a locomotive, and scattered the debris in a rain 
of iMjiliiig mud and red-hot fragnieiiis over the i1l-fale<l city of 
Si. I’ierrc. 

In a brief note in 't'ht (New York), (larrett A. Ser- 

viss culls attention to the fact tiiiit cxi>crts who examined the 
volcano just previously to the final catastrophe announcetl that 
there was no inimetliule danger, iiinl that others, on the nrrivnl 
of the Arst news, dcclaied it to be an undoubted exagger.itioii 
and predicted that revised re|Hirts would place the deaths at 
fewer than one tliousjind. Ho draws the moral that scicntilic 
caution, which properly prevents tts from easily accepting re¬ 
ports of oeeurrenees of un nbiiortnul or nnnsnal kind, should not 
also operate in the same degree to nuakc us incrcduloiis about 
events that are unusual in magnitude merely. That the hite 
outbreak was almost unprecedented 111 size there can bo no 
doubt. The only eruptions that challenge comtntrtson with it 
were the one that destroyed Pominrii and the one that blew the 
East Indian island of Krakatoa out of the ocean in 1SS3, sending 
a sound-wove three times aroimil the world and Ailing ilie whole 
upper atmosphere with dust that hung there for months. 


Dr. Still goes further and shows that defect of moral contrtd, 
while sometimes |i«rnianent. may be only Icniporury, in some 
cases passing away after an outburst, never to reiurn, while ill 
others twricMls of defective moral control may alternate with peri- 
ihIs ill which no such defect is present, lleio wc seem to crime 
to the brink of a moral insanity, and it would I>e easy to follow 
the lead given by Dr. Still, and to discuss the question of the 
relation not only of some of tlio acute forms of insanity lint of 
these cases of defective moral control in chihircii. with the pres¬ 
ence of toxins ill the blood and their injurious nctiuu on iliose 
Auer nerve couplings which arc brought into operation in all 
nieinal noion, nieluding the moralities. The mutter is one of 
niiieli pructieui interest. In regard to the mure temporary at¬ 
tacks of moral defect, moilern p-atliohigy by its leaching in regard 
to toxins would seem to give nineli Kup|iort to the nictliods of the 
old selioulmaster who said that when he found a Imy iiicorrigibly 
naughty he liud rccouise to Cregorr powder: while id regard to 
the general scheme of education to be adopted in the ea.se of 
naughty children »nc call not but feci, in view of the marvelous 
improvement which is produced in the intellectual faculties by 
early .iiul judicious teaching, that (lerhaps an equally careful 
training of that residuum of moral control wliich is still to be 
found Ml all. might rescue some of those passionate, .spiteful, 
lawless, shameless children, whose condition is allied to moral 
imbeeility. from the sad future that is before tliein." 


A DRY SEA OF SALT. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NAUGHTINESS. 

J L'ST how far are uneontrolluble children morally responsible? 

Is the " naughty boy ” sometimes impelled to act as he does 
by physical causes and conditions that he can not contiol? In 
a recent lecture on "Some Abnormal Psychical Conditions in 
ChildreD." delivered before the Royal College of Physicians in 
London, Dr. Still as.serts that badness in children is often asso¬ 
ciated with physical defects, and that even where it is not it 
may liedue to physical causes. Snys The ilaspiti\l (May 3) in 
a leading editorial on Dr. .Stiir.s lecture: 

•'It has long been recognized that defective moral control is 
apt to occur in association with those disorders of intellect which 
are ordinarily recognizetl as idiocy, imbe¬ 
cility. or insanity, and no one doubts tlie 
morbid nature of the moral defect in these 
cases. Whether it be regarded as dei>endeiit 
u|>on the intellectual failure or not, it is 
clearly part and parcel of the malady, and 
according to our conception of the processes 
going on in disorder of mind, so will be our 
conception of the associated disonlcr of the 
moral sense. If the one be regarded as due 
to disease or imperfection of brain-t'issue. .so 
also will the other. But children are occa¬ 
sionally met with who exhibit defects of 
moral control precisely analogous to those 
which occur with admittedly morbid brains, 
yet who. so fur us ordinary tests go, pass for 
children of normal intellect: aud the ques¬ 
tion is whether these naughty children are 
tint naughty because of defect in the physi¬ 
cal substratum of morality, if we may use 
such a phrase, just as imbeciles are defec¬ 
tive ill the physical substratum of intel¬ 
lect. 

“There arc children who lie and steal with¬ 
out reason, are cruel to animals, arc danger¬ 
ous to leave with other children lest they 
should injure them, and who coninnt the same misdcnieiinor 
time after time within a few hours after punishment, notwith¬ 
standing that they may have licen greatly adected by the pun¬ 
ishment at the time; yet these children may show no sign of in¬ 
tellectual dcAcicncy. Surely the defect of moral control in such 
cases, whatever be its cause, is of the same nature as that so 
frequently seen in cases of obvious intellectual deAcicnc}'. But 


T he great Aeld of cry.stallizcil salt at Salton, Cal., in the 
middle of the Colorado Ue.scn, is described in Thf 
War hi's Wark (May) by Arthur liikersley. This great natu¬ 
ral phenonicDon. which is only u little to the north of the Mexi¬ 
can border-line, is 304 feet below the level of the sea, and is more 
than a thousand acres in extent. Says Mr. Inkersley: 

“Its surface is as white as snow, and, when the sun is shining, 
its brilliance is too dnzzling fur tbc eye. The Acid is constantly 
supplied by the many salt-springs in the adjacent foot-hills, the 
waters fnim which drain into tlie ba.sin. and. rapidly evniior- 
ating, leave deposits of almost pure salt. The deposits, varying 
in thickness from ten to twenty inches, form a solid crust over 
the marsh. 

“To secure the harvest the salt Aeld is plowed with a salt- 
plow—a ma.ssivo four-wheeled iraplenient driven by steam aud 
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managed by two men. The heavy steel share makes a brond 
but shallow furrow, throwing up the crust in parallel riilgts on 
either side, aud bringing to view a seepage from the salt springs 
that underlie it. About seven hundred tons are plowed up in 
a clay. Lalxirers then work the salt with hoes to and fro in the 
water to remove the earthy jiarticlcs. and. when this is done, 
they stack up the washed salt in conical mounds to be taken 
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later U tlie mill. The water in which the crystals are washed is 
alre.-idy so saturated with salt that the crystals suffer scarcely 
any loss by the cleansing pnsress, winch is a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to refining. To furnish additional water fo? washing the 
salt, an artesian well i>as been stink which, tlio it Is 900 feet 
deep, is still strongly alkaline. At present only about ten acres 
of the great field are worked, os a luw crust forms almost iiiinie- 
diately after the plow has passed on. 

”To the north of the salt-field is a'littlo settler.trnt named Sal- 
ton, where the drying and milling-works are. After the salt Ucc 
been stacked in the field to drain, it is loaded on flat trucks and 
taken to the works, hoisted to the top, noil thrown into a breaker. 
After being rediicetl to particles of uniform size, it is passed 
through a mill and ground to powder, 'I'hen it is sifted and 
packed into sacks for the market. The salt prepared in this 
I manner is of the liest quality, but much is sold for commercial 
purposes in Its unrefined condition, under the name of 'hide 
salt.’ “ 

White men can not work long in such extreme heat as that of 
' the Colorado desert, so that the laborers employetl in the Salton 
district arc Indians or Japaiie.se. For weeks the thermometer 
averages 140’, and the sun reflected from the dazzling white salt- 
fields produces a glare like that of an electrical furnace. Even 
the hardy Japanese only sew the sacks in which the salt is 
packed; the plowing and milling are dune by Coahuilu Indians. 
I'he atmosphere, laden with salt particles, causes a painful 
thirst, and the waters of the only well in the place are brackish 
and warm. The writer adtls: 

“Under certain atmospheric condition.s ap]>ear almvc the salt- 
field mirages of broail flowering fields and towering cities. 
Moonlight, too, often produces weird and singularly beautiful 
effects on the great white field of gleaming salt. 

"The most [leculiar experience this basin has had occurreil in 
l$9i, when a flood from the Colorado River turned the salt plain 
into a lake. But the rapid evaporation of the region soon 
brought the country back to its normal condition." 


Bacteria In Digestion.— The results of experiments with 
chickens to determine the effect of intestinal bacteria u|Kin the 
process of iligestion are reported by Professor Schottelius in a 
recent number of the ArcAiv /Ur Hygiene, and reproilucetl by 
the StiuUs ZrilUHg (New York). Chickens were kept in cages 
from which all bacteria were carefully excludeil and were sui>- 
plied with food equally free from bacteria. They ale ravenously 
and almost continually iiiid evidently digested their food well, 
yet not only did tlicy not fatten but they steadily decreaseil in 
weight and strength. Another series of experiments gave direct 
and positive proof that the presence of intestinal bacteria i.s nec¬ 
essary to nutrition. Chickens which had been hatched nnd 
raised la n slcrilized environment, reccivfnginily germ-free food, 
thrivcrl for a week, iintl tlicn began tn decline in weight and 
strength, Then they were divided into two groups, one of which 
was fed on sterilized food, llie other on fouil containing bacteria. 
Al> of the first group died in a few days, the oilicrs iinpmveil 
rapidly and sihui were iiulistingiiishahlc from chickens that had 
run free in the poultry-yard. Mnie. Metciiiiikoff has obtained 
analogous results with tadpoles which, feil for a time with germ- 
free food, attained nil average weight of 35 milligrams (a4 
grain) and nil average length of 1$.$ niillinieiers (afi3 inch), 
while other Indpolcs, fed for the same pcriiwl on ordinary' foosl. 
had an average weight of 143 mitligrams (3.3 grains) and aii 
average length of 36.5 millimeters (1.06 inches).— Trans/,tfion 
matU for Tiir. Literaxv Dicmt. 


Emancipation of the Silkworm,— The domain of 
electricity in industry is coiistiintly widening and in no direction 
more rapidly than in that of chemistry. Says un editorial writer 
in T/te FJti/rual //rvirw, si>eakiiig of the uiicxiicctetl ilircction 
of this development in certain caircs; 

"It was not thought for example, that the electric furnace 
would emancipate the silkworm, lint such seems to be the case. 
An interesting new process has been bronglit out in France for 


the nianiifiictuie of artificial silk from the wood pulp, using elec¬ 
trically made carbon bisulfid as a solvent. The results ob¬ 
tained are most interesting and promising, and it is believed that 
a large outlet for carbou bisulfid will be found in this new in¬ 
dustry. The method is extremely simple. Thu pulp is prepared 
in the usual way, as In paiier-maklng, and is dissolved in bisul- 
fid. The mixture is then squirted through glass nozles of 
exceedingly small dimensions, issuing in fine hair-like threads, 
which arc to all intent: auu purposes silk as soon as the voiat.le 
entvan- };s.-. cva]iorated. These threads are then worked in the 
usual way and spun Into threads for the weaving of fabrics of 
varioiis kinds." 


Electric Currents In Plants.— The results of some in¬ 
teresting researches on plant-electricity have been rei>ortcd by 
A. D. Waller, says the Rtvut Soitn/ifigut. He finds that 
whenever a plant is wounded, a positive elc-ctric current is es¬ 
tablished between the wounded part and the intact parts. This 
may start with an electromotive force of o. i volt, but it after¬ 
ward diminishes. He writes further; 

"Actnal wounding is not necessary to obtain this mantfest- 
atiou; an electropositive current Is set up when there is me¬ 
chanical excitation, but it is much weaker (0.03 volt). Aud 
light acts tike mechanical excitation with certain plants, such 
as the leaves of the iris, of tobacco, of the begonia, etc. From 
the illiiniiiiated to the darkened part flows a positive electric 
current that may be ns strong as o.o3 volt, A similar reac¬ 
tion in the petals is not always observed. There is a certain cor¬ 
relation between the vigor of a plant and tbe electric reaction. 
'I'he more vigorous the plant is, the stronger the current. Plants 
grown from fresh seetls give a more )>owcrful current than those 
(rom old seeds. A bean a year olil gave it enrrent of 0.0170 volt; 
one five years old. a current of 0.0014; and the reaction is in¬ 
versely and regularly proportional to the age of the seed from 
which llie plant springs. There is observed in vegetable tissues 
subjected to an excitation of the same intensity lit regular inter¬ 
vals the characteristic changes of reaction that are present in 
auimal tissues—fatigue, recuperation, etc. Teniperature plays a 
t>art in all these phenomena; below —4' to —6' l-f33' to 4*5’ 

F.) and above 40' C. (loS'. F. j there is no reaction. As we see, 
Mr. Waller has ilemoiistratcd some iiitcrcstiiig facts, and doubt¬ 
less he will pursue and extend his investigations."—TVanr/d/o'S 
Hhtiir/or The Liteeakv Digest. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

Nisetv-skves American niuiilcipalules report that thay have eetab- 
liehed cremaiion or reduciion-plaola, for sewage, according to EmgiHfmxt 
.Vra-j iMay t). -peonaylvaaia and Indiana lead in tbe tolnl number ct 
plnois, having m and it. reapectlvely, and niso In the number of crema¬ 
tories, wbieh la lo for each. New Yorh, Penosylvaoia, and Ohio each re¬ 
port four redoction-plaDta.'* 

A sew line of refrigerator steamshipa for serviee between thiaeoantry 
and C-reat Britain is to be eaublished, accordiog to Tie Scunti/fc .Hmfrus*. 
“The new lina will be cootrolled by a Rrilish-Americaa syndicaic, Tba 
bnala will rua with weekly sailings from BrIslol. One tins will travsl be¬ 
tween Bristol and New York, n aecond between Bristol and Boston ; and a 
third liae between New Orleans nnd Bristol. The principal purpose of the 
third IS to fsetIUnte nod espedlie tbe trsosit of the Cshforoiao produce to 
the English msrkels. The rnilroad runs from Californis to New Orleans 
wilt be two days shorter thsn to New Yoik. Fruit will be carried over tbe 
Texas Fncifle and New Orleans Rsilroad. A great warehouse ia being bnilt 
nt Itriatol containing i.oovaoo feet of spnee, capable of sioriag ■s.osi to ■y.ooe 
tons of gene:a1 pr-jdnee. Already an extensive cold slornge plant has 
been etected New docks are being eonsiructed, and sererni improve¬ 
ments with the existing nccommodnlion nre being curried ont, nt n cost of 
over Ij.osveao. This project ia the outcome of the recent visit of the Brit¬ 
ish roaniifactorera to thiacountry.'’ 

"The. objection thnl wirelesa telegraphy can not insure secrecr is not of 
soch great weight," snys Captain Perri< of the French iiidiury telegraph 
service in nn article abstracted ia n* EHtmrrrtve MogJisiM (.\prlll; "for 
this diaadvantage is moieor less common lo nil methods of electric com- 
muolcalion. Wires have been Upped, and ’lisienlng In ' is not an unheard- 
of occnrrence in lelepbimy. Code systems csnobvialelhlaobjection. But 
nmore serious IronWe is the possibility of interference. If all the smalt 
stations have lo 'shut op ' whan n Mg one is shoaling in the neighborhood, 
the prncticsl limiutinne of space telegraphy are apparent. But whaterer 
the final ouicoma of the work 10 secure perfect synlooy. there will atiii re¬ 
main n large nnd Important field wnk-h space telegraphy wdl hava all to 
itself For commanicatlog with ships st sea, with isolated ilghlhonsesand 
with islands which cso not be reavhsd by cable Its advantages are uolqaa 
It seems as if there were room eaongh for all our systeinsoi eSectriccom- 
munkation, and it la most pr-tbable that llie Bel eifecl of wireless tele¬ 
graphy upon lha older melbods will he an nil.round improvement, such » 
was experienced by live gas industry after tbe inirodavtion of tiecirit 
lighting." 
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THK RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS IT UNWISE TO SEND MISSIONARIES TO 
THE WEST INDIES? 

S INCE the acijuisition o( Cuba and Porto Rico by the United 
States Government, a consideralde amount of missionary 
work has been undertaken, with varying results, on both islands. 
Plans are also under way to establish the Christian church more 
firmly In the Danish West Indies and the other islands of the 
West Indian group. In at least one quarter, however, these 
plans do not meet with approval. The Rev. II. Astley Parris, 
a Unitarian minister living in Barbados, writes an article in The 
Christian Register (Boston), in which be takes the view that 
this missionary propaganda in the West Indies has not accom¬ 
plished any real good, and that, if continued in the same spirit 
as in the past, it is bound to be barren and fruitless, lie says ; 

"Noitber the missionary societies nor the missionaries whom 
they send out have any adequate working knowledge of the in¬ 
ner spirit and temper—the only true seat of religion ami ecfaicnl 
appeal—of the people among whom their propaganda is carried 
on. Little or no care is taken to discover how far the Inner con¬ 
sciousness of the ‘pagan* has traveled toward a receptivity of 
the principles which Christianity has to inculcate. He is gener¬ 
ally regarded as an inherently inferior animal, who has never 
troubled his bend about questions of obligation, and not as a 
man who, in the orderly working of the evolutionary processes 
of human development, has reached a stage of moral sensitive¬ 
ness which, while responding to different impressions, is at bot-‘ 
tom identical with the ethical sense of all the race. The conse¬ 
quence is that the attempts at religious education, instead of 
leading or drawing out what is in the man, takes the form of 
cramming and hammering some fad or dogma into him,—a mis¬ 
chievous procedure." 

Mr. Parris proceeds to illustrate bis meaning by an account of 
conditions existing in the island on which he lives: • 

"In the district in Barlmdos in which 1 was born and grew up. 
there are about 150 families of peasants. As I look back upon 
the scenes of a few years past, 1 see them us simple but thrifty 
folk, interested in each other's welfare, fervent in their belief in 
a God who required of them worship and reverence for himself 
and charity and kindness to their fellow-men. They knew little 
about creeds, and were troubled with nothing more than a sort 
of iaisses-faire subscription to the confession of the Anglican 
Church. During the past few years a popular ty]>e of ignorant 
missionaries have gone tfaeie. First, they discovered that in 
districts where the Church of England has been established for 
nearly two centuries‘the Gospel was never preached’ till they 
went. There are now five distinct sects in that village. Each, 
has a specially patented brand of' truth ’ which the other does • 
not possess, which they can not obtain without due acknowledg¬ 
ment of these patent rights, and without which they must suffer 
untold retribution. Of these various ‘missions ' the iieojde all 
strive to be expert theologians. Much stress is laid upon the 
study of the Bible ‘under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.’ All 
are similarly guided as to the desirability of being crammed full 
of proof-tests, in support of the veriest rubbi.sh, and similarly 
guided, too, ns to the necessity of intolerance—almost bitter ha¬ 
tred—of each other over tlie different conclusions to which they 
arc equally ‘led ‘ by the same Spirit. So intense Is this cntn|>c- 
tition that little time is found for the legitimate business of life. 
This is paraded as an instance of the eagerness after gos]>el 
truth instead of being recognized as what in reality it is.-the 
development of a disposition to vanity and babbling." 

The writer admits that all missionaries are not of the type that 
he describes. "There are glorious exceptions," he says: but 
“the men who are selected are generally not fit for the fight." 
“Christianity will do for the world.” be adds, "if presented in 
its purity and simplicity. As generally presented by such mis¬ 
sionaries, it will often be a failure." He concludes: 

"No denomination has any moral right to send to the foreign 
field any but the very best men: and, the more inferior the ma¬ 


terial on which to work, the more superior should be the work¬ 
man. 1 do not mean of course that force-ripe superiority whoso 
sham character is laid bare by its patronizing air, but the supo- 
riority of the man wIk> has so far traversed the cycle of ethical 
and esthotical culture as to have come back inAincere tenderness 
and helpful sympathy to the spot where he standetfa wlio has not 
yet found the heart to begin, or who, having begun, is faltering 
and discouraged because of the difficulty of the way. 1 mean 
the superiority of him who, having reached soiue exalted height 
in purity and piety, can lose nothing by the grace of lowliness ; 
who, having advtinced farthest Godward, finds himself nearer 
and nearer the very heart of humarUy. But few and far be¬ 
tween are such men. The race is producing them ; but, like all 
of nature's well-rounded products, they come slowly." 


THE STANDARD OF ORTHODOXY IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

T hat the problems presented by a diminishing number of 
minis’.crial students are no less urgent in England than in 
this country is evident from an article npiiearing in The Con- 
temporary Review (April) from the pen of the Rev. John Gamble. 

Mr. Gamble, who confines him self to the conditions confronting 
the Church of England, considers in turn the various reasons 
chat have been given to account for "the ominous falling-off in 
the supply of clergy." but finds them all insufficient. Clerical 
|K>verty. the increased attractiveness ot other careers, the trying 
character of clerical duties, have all been adduced ; but, in the 
writer’s ojiinlon, the cause lies deeper, and the reluctance to 
enter the ministry proceeds "mainly from intellectual or spiri¬ 
tual causes." It is rooted in "a repugnance to the generally 
accepted standard of orthodoxy." He continues: 

“Those wliose dissatisfaction with orthodoxy goes deepest, hut 
in whom, save for this, the Church might find some of her best 
servants, will, generally speaking, remain silent about their 
difficulties. They will simply shut out Holy Orders from their 
minds when they nre thinking of their future. Of the numbers 
of such persons it is impossible for those in authority, or indeed 
for any one, to form an estimate. It is with them as with many 
who absent themselves from the church’s worship. They do not 
make known their hesitations to the clergy, because they do not 
believe that these can be removed by any |)ossible explanations. 

They simply stay away." 

The mere removal of the obligation to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, continues the writer, would not be likely to effect 
any very great change. It is necessary to look below the sur¬ 
face and to recognize the profound ch:inges in religious thought 
trhicb have taken place during the past generation. Mr. Gam¬ 
ble thinks that sermons give “the surest index of the prevailing 
religious feeling,” and that attention can hardly fail to be ar¬ 
rested by the “significant charncteristic " presented by the scr- 

"We lire struck hy the authority they universally concede to 
experience. The prcnchcr makes no demand upon his hearers 
which would not be supported hy a monitor within their own 
breasts. His claims are only the formulated utterances of their 
own nature in its highest moments. While in the days of the 
ffxford .Movement, and still more during the preceding Evangeli- 
c.al period, the bliss and misery of a future life were freely ap- 
(lealcd to. such appeals have ton great exlent ceased. Wo hear 
seldom of a heaven and hell in the future, but a great deni of these 
realities regarded as jiresent states of being. If the sermons now 
addressed to educated congregations and thought worthy of publi¬ 
cation are examined, this murk, we believe, will be found todistin- 
guish them even from those of the beginning of the late Queen’s 
reign. No doubt the tendency is more clearly defined among 
preachers of the liberal school. But it is quite recognizable also 
in the sermons of avowed High Churchmen and Evangelicals. 

And it becomes increasingly conspicuous the nearer we come to 
the present moment, 'rhus the constant assertion of Matthew 
Arnold that nothing could be insisted upon in religion which was 
not verifiable and unable to prove itself seems to be accepted by 
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<iur moilern iircaclicrs. Tliey aslc nothing from ilicir heaters 
which an enlightened experience will refuse to concede," 

A etimpletc ehaiige of i)«rs|>cctivc. ob«erves Mr. Gamble, has 
been silently effecleil. “ Whiit once stood iniliceclcil in the back- 
gvoiiud has been given a central iiosition, and what onee was 
central has liecomo snbordin.'ite.” In the 
wolds of Aniiel- •‘Ou- epcK'li has in.-idc 
Cliristianity a psychological, rather than 
a historical, religion." The writer con- 
chides: 

"Here. then, is the onerons t.-tsk tli.-it 
awaits every clergyman who serioiisly 
trics to speak to his hearers in their own 
hingnage. He has to give new expression 
tr> ancient words without emptying them 
of their rchghnis cnnteiiis. Those who 
succeed are rewarded by the lively grati¬ 
tude of lliose they Iwiielit. Those who do 
not perceive the necessity of any such re- 
translation or who arc unequal to it are 
»ai>l to be 'out of liiirniony with ihc age.' 
or arc blamed in somcol the other phrases 
which have been freely applied to the 
clergy in this discussion. , . . The real 
renietly is hardly to be looked for at ontc. 

As time passes, exjH'riciicc, we may be¬ 
lieve. will be more and more universally 
recognized as the ultimate court of np|>cal 
in matters »f faith. The real nature of 
the task awaiting the clergy a.s religious 
teachers will then be disclosed. And we 
iiiity feel sure that, once this task is plainly 
seen and admitted, volunteers will not be 
biuitd wanting for so honorable a serviec." 


IS THE “HOLY SHROUD’’ OF 
TURIN GENUINE? 

G reat interest has been aroused in 
religious cirelcs by the scientific tests 
that have recently been applied to one of 
the most famous of the Roman Catholic 
•’relics," the "holy shroud" preserved in 
Turin Cathedral. As already related in 
our pages, three eminent French scien¬ 
tists, M. Haul Vignon, doctor of science 
in Paris, M. Colson, of the Government 
Polytechnic Sch<si|. and M. Yves Uchige, 
zoohigical professor at the Sorbonne, are 
all of the opinion that tlia relic is genuine, 
and the subject is being seriously dis- 
cus.sed In the London Lamet and Timts 
(sec articles in our department of Seienee 
and Invention last week and tins week), 
as well as in many of the continental 
pajiers. The Pans Figarv contaius the 
following account of the relic: 

“The 'holy shroud,* winch is preserveil, 
iiiidor many locks in a casket over the 
altar of the Caiiclla del Smitissinio Suda- 
rio of Turin Cathedrid, is a piece of linen 
13 feet S inches long And 4 feet 7 inches 
broad. The color of the cloth is yellow. 
C'tvcred with various prints, .Some are 
black marks made by five ; others Indicate eu 


water. Finally, there arc brownish-red marks, showing tlie 
lihi'.ied image of a hiiinnii form, one impression seen from the 
front and another seen fioiii behind. This piece of linen is 
x'eneraled as being the actual winding-sheet in which JcxiiS 
Christ was wriqipcd f<ir burial. 


it passed into the hands of the house of Savoy. According to tra* 
dition. it was venerated in Constantinople until 12051 but lie- 
txveeii that date and 1353 there is a gap 111 its history. In May, 
iSqS. some photographs were taken of the relic by Signor 
Secoiido i'ia, of Turin, and to liis remarkable negatives is due 
the iireseiit revival of interest in the shroud." 

Ur. Vignon finds in the impressions on 
the shroud an image wliicti could be at¬ 
tributed only to the work of a painter or 
to the imphut of a human body. The 
first liyiiotliesis lie rejects without liesiia- 
tioii. Says the hgaro : 

"What a singular design it is) No 
neck, no ears, no shoulders! A head 
bearing no resemblance whatever to any 
head of Christ known before 1353! A 
nude body \ A broken nuse.sxrcllcd cheek¬ 
bones and calves too large < Finally, 
some inexplicable singularities, — no 
ankles on the front image, ankles strongly 
marked on the rear impression. 

"Thera are details of prodigious leal- 
isni. A <lr«p of hliioil on the forehead is 
of the natural spherical shape, and not 
eonvcntionally designed iu the form of a 
tear. Who knew iu tlie Middle Ages the 
exact inipreasiou made by a drop of 
blood? Who would have dared to have 
taken liberty with the traditions? Tbeic 
arc marks of driven nails, not through the 
hands but through tlia wrists; not through 
the feet, but through the insteps. The 
wounds and lacerations indicatt^ are of 
the kind that would have lieen tnade by 
the Roman flxtgrum. and arc totally dif¬ 
ferent from the wounds pictured by me¬ 
dieval painters. The theory that the 
shroud was painted is therefore hardly 
admissible." 

Dr. Vignon contends that all the evi¬ 
dence bears in favor of the aiitbcnticiijr 
of the relic. In the course of an interview 
published iu the GauMs he says; 

"How could I doubt? Look closely St 
the photograph. You will find the j/ig- 
ma/,i as they are described in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Now-Testament narra¬ 
tive tells us that Christ was beaten, cruci- 
Bcd, crowned with thorns, and his side 
pierced with a lance. The marks of this 
fourfold torture, which are found on the 
Turin shroud, are too accurate, too much 
in conformity with the laws of anatomy, 
to have been invented by nn impostor. A 
striking testimony to the genuineness of 
the shroud is found in the impression of 
the lanee-wouiid. Medieval painters gen¬ 
erally located this wound on the right side, 
and they were right,from the artistic point 
of view, because In making a picture they 
faced their model. The same reasons du 
not obtain in the case of the shroud, and 
we 6nd the wound on the left side." 

Many of the Paris scientists who hare 
examined the relic admit that it was actu¬ 
ally used as a shroud, and they see noth¬ 
ing inherently impossible in Dr. Vignon's 
t with dripping theory of the imprint of a human body upon linen impregn.sted 



with myrrh and aloes. What is needed, they say. is 
vincing proof that the laidy was the body of Christ. Ou lias 
jHjiiit the Paris ///us/rii/itin sayn'. 

•The 'holy shroud * of Turin is not the only one in existence 


The shroud ciiii lie clearly traced back to the year 1353. when The old church of Cadonia (Fraiicel possesses one which makes 
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claims to authenticity., it sceniR almoitt ini|Mis>jliIc to ilccklc 
which is the actual piece of linen given by Josejdi of Arimatlicu 
to bury Christ." 

The New York Ctilholic .says- 

“'There .seems to be no need of relying on SI. Vigiion's ex]M;ri- 
ments to decide the value of this relic. Its history seems <|iiiie 
aecurntcly traced for us. lu t877 Canon l.alore wrote n careful 
and trustworthy liist<iry of the shroud, lie proved beyond n 
doubt that the linen cloth, prc.scrved then in the Cathe<lral at 
Turin, was the very one that had been veneriitcil at birey in tbe 
fourteenth century. . , . It seems that the bishop of thedimese 
was justly indignant becau.so it had lieell exhiinteil to the people 
without his authorixation, He instituted n searching i:H|uiiy 
into its previous history and forwarded a niuimirial to tliv l'oi>e. 
It transpired that his predecessor, the Bishop of Troves, luid also 
investigated the mutter, and from the artist who had jiainted the 
cloth learned that there was nought inirneiilnns alsnit it ' 
prob.itum JuU ttiam per inrltfittm <fui ilium ilepiii.\er,tt. ipsum 
AhuiiIho epere fuctum, tmu mirui uUne nm/e, turn,' etc. 

"If this accoiiiit of the origin ami history of the holy shroud lie 
above suspicion aud in all senses rcliahle, and so it seems to the 
scholarly Jesuits who edit the .In.i/et/u iifysi— 

Fuse. II.. 3IJ-316. Kase. HI.. 350-351). then .\l. Yigiioii's ex. 
pennients and theory arc all in vain, and tlie k<»hI people of 
Turin, niiicll as it may grieve tlicni and tlie thousands who liave 
traveled to see tlic relic, must admit that it is lUK the real wind- 
ing-sheet.” 


THE JEWISH SABBATH PROBLEM. 

' I 'HE annual session of the Central Conference of An-cric.an 
rabbis, which was held tins year in New Orleans, was 
marked by a debate of more than ordinary iiiifxirtancc on the 
pmhleni of the Jewish Sabbath. ““ No qiicsti-m before the Jews 
of America to-day," says I'Ae Jeii'ijA . 4 meiii\iu iDetroit). "ix 
more important than tli.at of the Sabbath. . . . There can be no 
question that as things are at present the average Jew observes 
practically no Sabbath—neitlier the day sanctioned by tradition, 
because be ticems it impossible to do so. nor the one adopted by 
some congregaiion.H as a measure of expediency, becautte lie be¬ 
lieves that expediency should not decide a matter of such mo¬ 
ment." 

Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, of San Francisco, who ojiened the 
debate on the subject at New Orleans, eoiilcsscd that the Jewish 
Sabbath has become "the attenuated .shadow of hs foimer 
sirength and beauty." He continued (as rejMtrted in tbe New 
Orleans Times-Demeerut): 

"Sabbath rest, w> fur as its public character is concerned, is 
nullified by tlio exigencies of the t:mes, and the ]>iililie, as well 
as the domestic, celebration of the diiy is uffectevi in coiise- 
qiienc». This is a fact that admits of no discussion. \Vc must 
loiik It straight in the face and keep strict account with it. The 
fact that individuals may keep the Sabbath by no means affects 
tlie general staienicnt. The latter is not only true as reg.'irds 
the centers of Jewish |>opulntioii in America, but the same facts 
tnixy bo noted in Euro|)can centers like Berlin and I'aris. Jewish 
banks and counting-houses are open on the .Sabbath, Profes¬ 
sional men are busy. Artisans pursue their toil, and the laincii- 
table truth is that even many whoilieoretically accept the ilivlne 
niitliority of the Sabbath commandment ignore it iiractically. 
ami pursue their daily avocatiou. Nor is this almost universal 
Kecularuatioii of Sabbath for the pursuit of lulmr t'nc greatest 
evil. Far exceeding the latter is tluat'tlic sanctifying influence 
of tlie day i* becoming lost. The day has not retained its hold 
upon the household. Women aud children imitate tlicir mole 
relatives. S.itiirday begins to be a day wliereoii to diseliargc all 
the postponed duties of the week. The crowds of Jewish women 
who, itreferably, do their shopping ou Saturday, might testify to 
the almost hopeless cliangc that bus taken place in the practise, 
if tiot actually in the sentiment, of our people. As reg.ards the 
public celebration of tbe Sabbath, we can best ]>rovc how it is 
affected by the loss of its companion principles of rest, by point¬ 
ing to our audiences. Whether tho latter be large or small. 


wlietlier the service be jiroloiiged or brief, decorous or otherwise, 
the fact is that the attendance of men is utterly out of pru|K>rtion 
to tliat of women, and the time may come when the total absence 
of men at the service will influenco both tlie ritual and the in¬ 
struction to llic extent of adapting them to the wants of 11 single 
sex. This may sound ludicrous, bat we really can not tell what 
may beliile ill congregations, the men of wliicli are reduccil to 
the vsindilion of mere contributors and business administrators, 
and whose women sustain tliu burden of maintaining tbe public 
velvliratious as well .ns the domestic practise*." 

In spite of tliese fuels to which he called aitcutioii and wliieli 
would seem to weigh in favor <if the disountiuuiince of the Batur- 
d.ny .Sal>h.'i;li, Hr. Voorsanger ctmeluded bis adiliess by declur- 
iiig that he was o]>pose<l to any eliange. He eulogized the his¬ 
torical meaning of the Sabbath to the Jewish race, ni.iiiitaiiiing 

of the integral 
elenieins of the 
Jewish taith. mill 
that to change it 
at this day woulil 
break a chain of 

In the debate 
wliicfi followed 
the address, the 
younger ralibis for 

spoke in favor of 
eliaiiging the Jew¬ 
ish Sabl>aih to 
Sunday, while the 
elder defended the 
conservative |X>si. 
tion. The only 
definite result of 
the discussion was 
the upiMiiiituicnt of 
a committee of three to investigate the tpicstion and reiwrt at 
ihe next eonferellcc. 

The Jewish papers complain that undue importance was given 
in the daily pre.ss to the debate on the .Baldiath problem. Say* 

7 Ae Amerii ttu Hebrew (New York) ; 

"The eonference has ilself lo blame if the ]>ublic was treated 
to a free-for-all debate on u subject which at least should have 
lieeti treated vviili some prejiarntion by many who dixenssed it. 

And the subjeet was so worded that, iiotwitlistandiug the con¬ 
servative attitude of a number of nibbis, the iiii]>ressioii con¬ 
veyed to the public, and one which caused some consternation, 
was one Implying a delilterate debate on s resolution to change 
the Sabbath-day to Sunday. This was unfortunate from any 
l>oiut of view." 

The real question at issue, adds The etmeriiuu /.iraelile (Cin- 
einniiti). was that involved, nut in the transiereuec of the Sabbath 
to Sunday, but in the bolding of supplementaly services on Sun¬ 
day. "This much is certain."eniphatieully declares The Jewish 
/i.tponent (Philadelphia) ; "when the Scvcnth-tlay Sabbath of 
the Jews ilies, Judaism will die with it.” 

There have been aitcinjds at various times to relieve the Jews 
rixiin the jiressure of Christian Sunday legislation, as is pointed 
out by the Chicago Tribune: 

"In 1S73 the parliament of the L’nitcd Kingdom provided that 
when Jewish ni.nniifacturers closed on Saturday the laws govern¬ 
ing the employment of women and young jiersons on Sunday 
should be in certain specitied ways modified for their benefit. In 
1903 bill* were prejiared in .M.issacluisetls and New York for tho 
pur|>ose of allowing Jews who praetiscvl .Saturday-clo.sing to 
indulge in Sunday-opening. These bill*, however, were not 
passed. Perhaps it is well they were not. altlio it would seem 
to be only just to recognize the scruples and wishes of a class cf 
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American citizens who now number more than a million. It is 
well that there should be one day of rest for the whole popula¬ 
tion. Unanimity in this matter will have si^at value. It wonid 
be unfortunate if it were necessary to have one law for the Jew 
and another for the Gentile. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
when the Central Conferencsof American Rabbis comes together 
next year its committee will report favorably on the proposed 
change. Of course the action of the conference will not be bind¬ 
ing npon the congregations. It will not be without its Influence, 
however. As a matter of mere policy, the Jewish church will 
find that Sunday services will help it to regain its hold U|>ou 
those members who have got away from it. To worship on Sun¬ 
day will not be in this case to commemorate the resurrection. It 
will be simply to accommodate ceremonies to circumstances." 


REVOLT OF THE ENGLISH NONCONFORMISTS. 

T he educational bill recently introduced iu the British House 
of Commons, with the approval of Mr. Balfour and the 
other governroeut leaders, bids fair to arouse a religious contro¬ 
versy of the most serious character. "So deep a wound docs it 
purpose to inflict on religious liberty in this country," declares 
the London liritish UWl/y (Nonconformist),"that it must I>e 
fought at ali hazards. Wo are inclined to think it the very 
worst education hill ever proposed." And Dr. Clifford, the emi¬ 
nent Baptist clergyman, has said that he and his colleagues are 
Teody, if necessary, to give np their snmmer holidays and agitate 
throughout England “to prevent this bill from ever passing into 

The chief objection to the bill, which on its face seems inno- 
-cent enough. Is that it will intrench the Established Church at 
the ezpenso of the Nonconformists. Says TAe SortkwesUrn 
■ Chrittian Advotait (Chicago, Metb. Episc.): 

"The bill, as construed by Nonconformists, in its 0|>cration, 
fastens upon the children of Nonconformists a sectarian educa¬ 
tion under the control of the Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 
It practically provides for the support of voluntary or sectarian 
schools by the state. What this means is shown by the fact that 
there are in England 11,777 Anglican schools and 1,04s Roman 
Catholic schools, making a total of 13,823 Anglican and Roman 
•Catholic schools; 4sS ^^’esleyan and 1,079 other voluntary schools, 
making a grand total of 14.359 voluntary schools, which are sup¬ 
ported in part out of taxes and partly by voluntary subscriptions. 
There are 5.75S bourtl or ]>ublic schools, supported partly out of 
the national taxes and partly out of local rates or local taxes. 
The new education bill proposes to throw the 14.359 voluntary 
schools upon the local rates, tho in everything save secular edu¬ 
cation they will continue to be managed denominationally. Not 
-only will the Anglicans thus secure the public support of their 
own schools, but they will practically control, through political 
influence, the board or public .schools, and thus be in a position 
to control the education of the children of the Nonconformists, 
most of whom attend the board or public schools, and the ap¬ 
pointment of ne-trly all teachers." 

The supporters of the bill, however, are unwilling toadmit that 
it would operate in any such way as is here described, and claim 
that it would improve the national system of education, without 
being unjust to the sectarian scbfiols. The provisions of the bill, 
claims the London Guardian (Prot. Episc.), are essentially 
democratic, and "the conscience clause." with its permission of 
withdrawal during the hour of religious instruction, gives the 
fullest latitude to Nonconformist parents. 

Tho Nonconformist leaders and press, however, see in the bill 
only an assault upon the liberties of the Free churches. In the 
opinion of TAt Chrittian World (London, Nonconformist), it 
pro|>oses “rank injustice," and the same paper asks whether "it 
befits a publicly endowed and wealthy church to make an ag¬ 
grieved appeal to the nation wherewith to do purely sectarian 
work." " Wo are facing a crisis which concerns the future exist¬ 
ence of the Free churches and tho futnre progress of the state," 
said Dr. Townsend, la bis presidential address before a great con¬ 


ference of Nonconformists, held in Loj^don on April 15 ; and at 
the same meeting a resolution was adopted, on the motion of Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, "indignantly protesting "against the proposed 
low. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, fomter president of tho Brit¬ 
ish Wesleyan Church, and Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous Congre 
gaiionali.st minister, have lx>tkexpressed themselves in no uncer 
tain terms in letters to the London Timrs, the latter going so far 
as to say that, if the bill is passed. Nonconformists should “re¬ 
fuse to )>ay the new and outrageous church-rate which will thus 
be forced upon them." TAe MefAedist Times sets its approval 
upon Dr. Parker’s words, declaring: 

'‘Thi.s is very extreme advice to give and should be given only 
with a deep sense of responsibility and a determination at all 
hazard to set a personal example, if necessary, in defying a 
wicked law. We have never before known an occasion in polit¬ 
ical controversy when responsible journalists and ecclesiastical 
le.'iders would have been justified in going to such a length. Lut 
wo must suy that in our deliberate judgment an unprecedented 
occasion has now arisen when such men as Dr. Nicoll and Dr, 
Parker are fully justified in giving religious Nonconformists this 
advice." 

Dr. Roliertson Nicoll has addressed an open letter to the Gov- 
ernmeut, in which he says: 

"Nonconformists object to this measure because under it they 
would be taxed for the support of schools under clerical control, 
in which religious dogmas would be taught which they do not 
believe. 'I'hese scbfiols would be controlled by the clergy of the 
Anglican Church. The bill would make the Anglican clergy the 
sole educational authority, with the power of rating. Rates 
which Nonconformists would be called upon to |>a)' would go to 
the provision of sectarian religious teaching. 1 submit that this 
is an extreme attack u|ion the principle of religious lilierty. 
Nonconformists did not provoke the attack. We earnestly de 
sire friendly relations with the Cbnrch of England and coopera¬ 
tion in the immense task of winning back the multitude at pres¬ 
ent alienated from the churches of every kind. But wo will 
defend our freedom to the last. It is to bo hoped that the Gov¬ 
ernment will pause. Our country is already sufficiently divided. 
If the fires of sectarian passion are to be lighted in every parish, 
the king will be crowned under the most evil omens." 

The tone of this comment shows unmistakably bow high feel¬ 
ing is running in England over the educational question, and. 
if the present bill liecomes law, a period of bitter religious strife 
would seem to be inevitable. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

TIIK hrK-k Chnrch (Presbyterian), Kew York, has set a smerous exam¬ 
ple In lls mnniflcenceto Ihe families of Its deceased pastors. When Dr. 
Maltbie U. Ilabcock died, the chnreh s*ve his widow t^oos. On the mote 
receni dealh of Dr. Pnrvcs. a plan was Inancnrated to provide his widow 
and family with a fond of liec^aoe, half of which amoani has been raised. 

TlIkME are no Jews In Xaxareth. declares Mr. William E. Cnriis in one of 
hialetters lo the Chicaeo Keteril.HeraU. They are noi allowed to live 
there. Theyare peimliitd to come In and trade, but no Jaw can rent s 
bouse nr store or take up a permanent residence for fear of a pnbllc de¬ 
mons rat Inn. They come and so. however, like other merchanta, bnrinc 
and seilins, mindins Ibeir own business, and making money out of the 
Cbrisliana. 

Bv a siranev fatsllly, Vincent Nalt,the young stndent of Vnloo Theo'ngi- 
cal Seminary who was recently refnsod a praacber's license by the New 
York Presbytery becanse he expressed donbts aa to ths hisiorical exist¬ 
ence of Adam, died of consnmplioa before he conid be Inforraed of Ihe 
reversal of the Presoytery's dedsloa. Mr. NolPs family asserts that Ihe 
young man’s worry over hIs rejection hastened his dealh. Of the two 
candidaiesreiecied by ihe Ellxabeth Presbytery for the same cause, one 
has since been received Into the ministry. 

"Mn. Thomas Xa-st, the ecidnions carloonist, has been fitlingly p«a- 
Ished, ss far as this world goes, for his raneorons atllinde In pnsi years to¬ 
ward everything Calbnlic.'says the Philadelphia CatMie StonJar^ amd 
Timrt. •He has been git-en a coBSUlshIp by the President, and the place 
chonen shows thst Mr. Roosevelt knows how to make the pnolahment <1 
the crime. It isGnyaquil, In Ecuador. Of coarse, the Preemaeoo aed 
Atheist element Is strong In Ecnador, and no Hr. Xssi will not bo enlirsly 
lonsly In bis exile: bnl Ihe bnik of the popnisiloa Is stilt Catholle, and this 
fad must make Mr. Natt's life aa cmMttered aa It oeems to have bees 
while he was venting bis ire in cartoons In New York. Bnt he will hare lo 
put up with It, all the same." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

RESULT OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

''HE French premier. Wuldeck'Routuieau. won a great per* 
itonal triumph in the elections on April 37 and May 11 
last. European press opinion is in practical agreement on that 
jHiint. The administration majority In the Clianiber is fixed at 
utiout 8$. altho veitb feasible combinations of certain political 
groups it may easily swell to lao or more. The ministry's as* 
sured sup|x>riersconiprise Republicans, Radicals, Radical Social¬ 
ists, and Socialists, The opposition is made up of Nationalists. 
Conservatives. Royalists. Im|)erialisis. disaffected Rejmblicans, 
and a few unafiiliated jwliticiaiis. Of the newly chosen Cham¬ 
ber the correspondent of the London Times notes: 

“Thonew Clinmbercan not laiit more than three yeais, M. 
Loubet was elected on February 1 j. 1899. and his powers expiio 
on February iS. igr,6. The new Chamber will come into exist* 
ence on June 1. 1903, and its {lowers will expire on June 1. 19116. 
Consequently, it would only have three and a half months of 
existence after the cx]>iration of M. Loubet's {xiwers. It would 
thus be absorbed in |ire]>aratlons for n fresh electoral cHni{iaign 
at the moment when called upon to elect a new President. This 
is quite out of the question, and as neither the existence of the 
Chamber nor the {rowers of the President can Ire (irolongcd, there 
is butono means of prevonting this clashing—namely, to dissolve 
the Chamber at latest in April, 1905. It is well at once to noto 
this fact. ” 

The outcome it far from satisfactory to such men as >1. MHiiio, 
a leader of the opposition, nor can it be particularly pleasant to 
M. Millerand, Socialist leader, or M. Brissnn. the Radical. Nei* 
tiler Socialists nor Radicals did as well, ft seems, as they antic¬ 
ipated. But, on tho other hand, they apjienr to havo retained 
c-oiisiderable {rower. TAr .S'Aiwrfdrrf (London) says: 

"The dynastic parties reniiiiii inqxrtent; the Nationalists, who 
are merely bent on clinnge, no matter of what naturo and in 
whose favor, have won only a handful of seats. The Republican 
regime remains secure and practically unassailable, provided its 
representatives are not tempted, by internal jealousies and dis¬ 
sensions. into playing the game of their adversaries. And what 
is true of the republic is truo also of tho present ministry. It is 
depiendent on moderato Republicans and on the great bulk of the 
Socialists—on the latter in a very large and, apparently, increas* 
iag degree. This means, in practise, a good deal of give-and* 
lake, of mntual concession and consideration, if the coalition is 
to hold its own. Tho alliance was, as wo have said, not alto* 
gelhcr palatablo to many of >1. Waldeck-Konsscaii's followers, 
and the maintenance of the Socialist strength at tho (mils will 
not tend to mako that {tarty less exacting in the ministerial conn* 
s-els. Hut if the Government is to be kejit in office—as ovory 
well-wisher of France will ho{>c—the combination must be main¬ 
tained. at any sacrifice of prejudice or {ircference. The Repub¬ 
lican Center will, indeed, have done a good work for the country 
when they have eilucnteil thoir Socialist allies to a sense of {loliti* 
cal res{ionsibility." 

The French “.ire to lie lienrtily congratul.-itcd on the result." 
according to 7>r S/. James's Gaiette (London): 

*’ Whatever opinion may be held on the qticstion of monarchy 
or repnblic In the alistract, there can be uo doubt at all that the 
latter alone can make France strong and prosjierous to*<lay. 
That the parties of the French pretenders arc continually dwin¬ 
dling calls for no surprise when wo regard the {ler.sonalilics of 
tho'C pretenders. A new Na|M>leon might win France: a Wil¬ 
liam 11. might rule her. Men of tho ty]>o of the Due d'Orleana 
or of Prince Victor Na{wlcon are fiticd to do neither the one nor 
tho other. It is prol>ably a recognition of this fact which has 
crystallixcrl the forces of reaction and discontent into the so- 
called Nationalist party. But that party is no party. Program 
or policy is inherently im{}ossiblo to Its antagonistic elements. 
It is ‘agin the Government,' that is all. and its only bo{>c is to 
muddy the (lolitical waters by means of a volcanic upheaval in 
the ho{)e that fish for the catching may thereby be brought to the 
surface. Its meihods have been violent; it has tried its best to 


revive the {irejiidice of the Dreyfus case, and it has, without 
doubt, received the subterranean helji of the Roman Chuivli, 
eager to give tit for tat for the religious associations law. Nev¬ 
ertheless it has failed." 

A sort of (xilitical analysis of French conditions is made by 
The Daily Aevs (London) s 

•• We must never forget that the republic in ever surroiindeil by 
gruiqin of im{)lacable enemies, who form the permanent op|>osi- 
lion to every’ rcpnblican government, and challenge the ve'y 
form of the existing coustitution. These (lartics are made up of 
the debris of all tiie systems destroyed by previous revolutions 
and u|>bcavats- Royalists. Bona{>artists. and Clericals. These 
groiijis. which, in a healthy state of things, would {irububly, in 
the long run. die tho death of the Jacobites in England, I.ave 
lieen strengthened of recent years by the Nationalist movement, 
which represents almost precisely the same phenomenon as the 
extreme inqierialist movement in England." 

French {iress o{>inion is. on the whole, strongly tinged by {mr- 
tizan views. Thus tho KIpuhlique (Pans), organ of M. Moline, 
Insists that the French Premier has uot won such a very great 
triumph, after alL The latransigeant (Paris), which sets forth 
the Ultra-Radical views of Rochefort, denounces the trickery of 
Waldeck-Roiisseau. The Litre Parole (Paris) says, or lalhcr 
quotes a (mlitician who says, that Jewish gold is at the bottom of 
the returns. The ministerial Temps (Paris) says: 

"The opyxisitiun jwipers. Nationalist and Rejiubllcan, will try 
in vain to disguise tho striking defeat that universal suffrage has 
inflicted ujHin ilicm. On the eve of tho voting they announced 
that tho country was going to send a majority of then..,elvos to 
the Chamber. They would make but a mouthful, not only of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, but also of all Republicans who, like 
ourselves, have refused to be lerl by the bad advice of the syste¬ 
matic o{i{iosition." 

Vet. in spite of their tremendous efforts and uiiheartl-of proce¬ 
dure, says this authority, the enemies of the ministry have ob¬ 
tained but insignificant results, and their efforts to mitigate the 
crushing insignificance of those results will fail: 

"Confident of this outcome, we have directed oiir attention 
toward tho means of bringing tho Repnblican gronps into closer 
touch. Oiir growth iu numbers and the ineptitude of the tre¬ 
mendous efforts against us now allow us to consider to-morrow's 
task caliiily, without resentment, without nneasiness. Before 
the electoral struggle, concern at the {lerils Incurred by the re¬ 
public drew together many who woro accustomed to antagoni¬ 
sing one another. During the electoral struggle, a durable and 
productive harmony was tacitly’ engendered among eandidaics 
widely sundered ns regarrls (xiiiit of view, Re|uiblicans of vari¬ 
ous shades of opinion who trier! to adjust their program so as to 
make it a flag to rally around. Tho most radical, faced by uni¬ 
versal siitfrage. couseiited to modifications. We shall not Insult 
those who have been elected by sup{wsing that they already for¬ 
get the s{iirit of coiieiliation with which they were animated when 
their (xilitical dcsliiiy was ut stake. The Republicans who have 
lieen elected will come to the Chamlier emancipated from the 
past. Ujioii this {last the country has given a verdict of approval 
adequate ciioiigh to leave no necessity of justifying what has 
been done, either by dwelling u(>on it out of occasion or even by 
exaggerating it. What remains to be done is sufficiently )^at 
for the Republican fiarty to undertako it with ardor and assi¬ 
duity. Nothing binders it further. Universal suffrage has made 
a phantom of ihe national and reactionary (leril. Tho Republi- 
enn achievement Is a reality." 

Much consolation is derived by the anti-ministerial Pa/ne 
(Paris), from the fact that the city of Paris was. ou tho whole, 
against Waldcck-Roussean. The Clericals got the worst of it. If 
an utterance in tho Journal des Debats (Paris) may be ac¬ 
cepted : 

“Will it [{leril to the republic] come from the Clericals? We 
will not say. like the rettctionarles, that there are no more Cleri¬ 
cals. No doubt thoro will nlways be some, but it requires 
strange {ireconceptions to find them dangerous at the {leriod we 
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haw rcaclii-d. They were not chin^erons Ixfore Ajinl ay. They 
have lieentne less ilariKenms shiee, if that lie ]i«»sil>le, for the 
elections have not liroiiKht them :i hit of streiiKth, 'I'lie Clerienl 
peril is tlir.s no more serious than the veaetionary |h.tiI." 

('•erman opinion is rather eonflivtini;. The dcinncrntieally in* 
elmcil /•riitU/urfrr ^n'/utix, after iiotini; the ministerial vie- 
tore, asks if the reform of the school laws ami the various meas¬ 
ures )iro|inseil hy Wahleck-Koiisseaii cun lie put thrungh, It sees 
no detinite answer in the result. Nor can the Ihimhiirgtr 
Siuh) iihun persuade itself that Waldeck-Kousscau'a ministry 
is not lit the mercy of hostile coinbiiialioii,—/>ii«j/rf//D«r maiU 
for The I-itekssv Diutsi. 


COSSACK WHIPS IN FINLAND, 

''HE Ciissnvks have had free rvni in Finland recently, owing 
to conscription riots, and women and children have been 
whipiied through the streets, while "a captain whose name is 
given nearly killed n certain teacher for attempting to prtitect a 
young gill." The result is. ncconling t<> the tnJi'/xiuUtnee Hel^f 
(Brussels), "an alisointely revolutionary situation " ; 

"At Helsingfors the Cossacks broke open the diK>r.<of the I’l'ot- 
cstiint ebiireli, entered private houses by force, and strnc*,: every 
lino they met with tlieir wliips. , . , All this proves that (general 
Bohrrkoff did not justly estimate the situiition ,vhen he *aid re¬ 
cently in n re|Miri that the ]Hipu1ation of Finland had accepted 
the new inilnary law with satisfaction. It is by ineaiisof lying 
rc-|iorls of this nature that the Russian authorities arc misicsl 
coaccniing the true slate of the isnintry and hence govern against 
the wishes mid interests of the pcsiple. It is imt by means of 
Co“SHck onshiiiglit that the resisianco of the Finns will lie over¬ 
come. Uriital action c.in but esas|ieriite this temperate and pru¬ 
dent people, who will never openly revolt, but whose protests 
agniiist the inilawfiil net* committed will on that very atconm 
lie more imposing and more impressive. The Govenimeilt of 
St. Peterslnirg hud in the Finns a jieoplo whose loyalty could 
inspire no ilistnist. Through incompcteriee it h.-is made them a 
hoside people whose op|iositi(iii can not be modified aud wh» 
may. in certain contingencies, lar dangerous, How. for instance, 
can reliance be placed U)>on Finmsli recruits forcibly drafted 


into Russian regiments? Is it by arming enemies within that .v 
resolute army cun he fiirmed, cupaWcof withstanding a foe fro”' 
without? By no means. The only result the St. I’etcrsbiai; 
Ouvvrninent will olnuiii by oontiniiiiig it.s present iinlia)ipy iwl- 
icy 111 the grand iliichy is an enormoiiB iinpulBc to Finnish ein.- 
gration. A ihousaiid emigrants a week are counted now, and iit 
the near future the gr.ind duchy will be wholly deserted hy lliv 
native popniatiou which had made it the most peaceful and cum- 
parativciy the most prosperous country in Eumjie." 

What the Ciar’* Governnient aims at is the reduction of Fin¬ 
land to an absolutely level footing with the other provinces of 
the empire, according to the I'rstrr IJoyd (Budapest) ; 

“The Buhiu provinces have already been deprivcti of then 
special privileges, and only Finland remains as a country that 
holds to its p.'irticiiUr rights; that nieans to 1>e bound io tlie 
great Russian empire only through the personal union ; that hsil 
ns own coinage and iia own ptistage-slamps down to oiirona 
day; that even had its own arniy. Finland certainly had g<»"i 
reason to suppose th.at it would always lie so. Alexander I. had 
decreed that Finland was not to he considered an integr.il paii 
of Russia, and Alexander 11.. whenever lieopencul Finnish paf- 
lianients. always alluded to the grand duchy as a constitutninal 
iiKiiiarchy. Now it is to be diilercnt. lii Russia the great im¬ 
perial idea rules the Czar and his Government. It will no longer 
be tolerated that a small country shall exist on the Finnish and 
Itolhninii gulfs, that ii small population shall have more free¬ 
dom. rights, and advantages than all the other provinces of ibe 
empire enjoy. AlHireall, it will not be tolerated that the Fin¬ 
nish troops shall serve only Finland." 

Care must be tukeii not to fall into exaggeration by accu-inj; 
the Russiiiii Gnvernmeiit of more than it has to answer for, »»)> 
the Journo/ i/t‘J l^rhols (I'aris) . 

•‘Tile ]>olicy piirsiieil hy the Russian Government with reganl 
to Finland is but tlicl»g:cid omscciiienceof that already addiflfl 
in the Russification of the tierman districts of the Baltic prov¬ 
inces. The protests heanl to-day among Ihe Finu.s directly in¬ 
terested, or among their foreign friends, lake us back many 
years to the time of the Riissifitalioii of the German Russisne 
True, there is not a parallel in the case of the last named wilt 
that of the Finns, inasmuch as Finland, which Sweden bid lo 
ccile to Russia in 1809. constiliUeil a distinct political entity. 
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moKt an antononious state. ... It may be asked if Finland 
would not l»e wiser in disregarding the natural instinct of resist- 
anco and in renouncing an opposition doomed to failure in ad¬ 
vance ."—uiaiUJor Tiie Literarv Uk'.est. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS IN JAPAN. 

T he approaching general election in Japan proniise.s to as¬ 
sume a complicated as]>ect, partly bccniise of the iiiifnmili* 
arity of the voters with constitiitioual goveriiiiietit and partly 
because of the prospective participation of Bmldliist priests in 
the struggle. On the last jioint Tit Jiiptin Oast/tf, 

a British pa])cr published in Yokohama, says: 

“The yofot/iu is responsible for the report that the Bnddhists 
are organising worldly forces to influence legislation in their 
favor. According 



decided to raise a fund amounting to yoo.o 
expended to this end, and that i 


to this authority. 
Japanese Bnd- 
dliism has taken 
alarm at the relig¬ 
ions bill and is pre¬ 
paring todefeat its 
passage by secur¬ 
ing the election to 
the imperial Diet 
of a majority of 
members of its 
own choice. This 
may l>e a |)olitical 
atiiiin/, of course, 
but there may. on 
the other hand, be 

foundation for the 
story. At least it 
is given an appear¬ 
ance of truth by 
the addiicenieiit of 
some circumstan¬ 
tial details, such 
as that these rep¬ 
resentatives of a’ 
great religion have 
> yen [$300,000] to be 
agreed that the fund 
shall lie siiltscribed equally jby different seels. It was during 
November of last year, says the YoniiitH, that a certain influen¬ 
tial sect convened a conclave and adopted a resolution that each 
Buddhist temple should subscribe five yen toward this fund. 
Our vernacular contemporary concludes 
by pointing out that the constitution pro¬ 
hibits the Buddhists from participating in 
the general election, and that tlicrcfure all 
action of the kind referred to is being 
carried on clandestinely." 


The object of the priests in taking to 
politics is thus hinted at by the paper 
from w’hich we have just quoted .- 

“The proposed religions law, which ex¬ 
plicitly secures a dead level of religious 
freedom, would necessarily blast all hopes 
that the Buddhists may secretly cherish 
that their faith may again beotme the 
national religion, and it is conceivable 
that, as a last resort, they may have de¬ 
cided to fight the passage of the obnox¬ 
ious law by influencing electors to vote 
for Buddhist sympathisers among candi- 
I dates for parliament The plan has a 
certain feasibility, If the educated Jap¬ 
anese smile at Buddhism, the poorer- 
endowed millions have a traditional rev¬ 
erence (or its priests.” 




“This is causing scrions concern." says the Kobe ChtonhU 
(Ja|>aa). aiiollier British paper, which proceeds ; 

“The Asuki has been endeavoring to a>iccrtain w-liat triitli 
there is in these reports and finds that they chiefly eiiianate 
from the Japan 
BuddliiHt (inion. 

Among the .nem- 
bers of the wicicty, 
there are several 
who arc a m b i - 


among the 
younger priests of 
I long wan ji sects 
who arc anxious to 
leave their relig¬ 
ious profession 
and qualify as can¬ 
didates in order if 
elected members 
of tliv Diet to alter 
certain provisions 
of the law of relig¬ 
ions. which are 
objectionable to 
the Buddhists, 

Oiir conteni|iorury 
holds it, however, 
to be incredible 
that arrangements 

have been made to provide large sums as expenses for Buddhist 
candidates." 

Our authority concludes that if the priests do go into politics, 
“scrions evils" may result. Meanwhile, Marquis Itolias issued 
a manifesto to Ids followers urging "clean conduct, full freedom, 
absolute g'Mid faith, studious avoidance of all unlawful pressure 
an<l improper influences, and the invariable placing of national 
interests above party." Of tliis manifesto, the Kobo thraid 
(Japan), likewise a British paper, observes: 

"In Japan it is still necessary—Marquis Ito is right in think¬ 
ing that it is still necessary—to consolidate and to extend the 
groundwork of modern politics in the true sense. This aim. the 
marquis thinks, is above party, and aUtve constitutionalism. 
It takes precedence of the need of the principle of popular gov¬ 
ernment. From the broad statement of this paramount political 
need of the country-, as given in the manifesto. Marquis Ito de¬ 
duces and recommends particular principles of action to Ids party 
and througli it to the country at large. . . . 
Reflection will, however, conviiico most 
observ’ers of political conditions in Japan 
that Marquis Ito's most statesmanlike 
‘ lead ‘ is that which he has given, for 
Japan is still some way off Western i>oliti- 
cal conditions. Ftom one point of view 
Marquis Ito's manifesto is a confession. 
It'Is a confession of the present faiinre of 
the constitutional idea in Japan. But it 
is always well—indeed it is always neces¬ 
sary—to face facts. I'his is to get rid of 
illusions.” 

It may bo inferred that Viscount Knt- 
sura, the premier, will have a struggle to 
retain power, Count Okuma. thopolitical 
rival of Marquis Ito, is a factor in the 
situation. The paper last quoted said 
recently of the Katsura ministry; 

“The present Japanese ministry was 
generally regarded ns a kind of make-1 
shift cumbinxlion, brought together to 
take office because it was inconvenient 
or impossible for any of the recognized 
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jKiUiicnl leader* to form a cabinet. Maiqui* Ito actually hail 
. . . the MtruiiKcst i>«rty in the lluiiKe of Keprcbentativcs, but 
tlie ililbcullies witli tlie peer* vrliicli leil to hU resignation of 
otfice ill the xpriiig prevciiteil Iuk resumption of power, iillho, us 
may be renienibered. bo was pressed to leluin lo oRiee. Mar¬ 
quis Yutiiiigatii wiis more or les* iniiuKsible beeiinse in all prolui* 
biliiy he would have found liimself op|>used by tbe llo party iu 
tlie lower House, an o]>is»sition wliieli might have checked the 
life of a ministry under linn at auy tinia or at iiny juncture." 


GERMANY’S MILITARY TRAGEDY. 
MILITARY tragedy which for more than n year has 
aroused intense interest throughout Germany came to nn 
end recently at Hunibiiinen. Last Piussia. by ilie acquittal of 
two nou-conimissioned officers charged with the murder ot their 
comniandiiiK officer. Captain von Krosigk. The case is iinivcr- 
aally admitted to be of far-reacliiiig im|)ortance in its liearings 
upon German niililarisni. Before passing to Gerninn eoininent 
on the affair, the following siaicmcnt of the facts, from The 
Times (London), which, like all the foreign papers, has followed 
the case closely, may lie considered : 

"Tlictriiil was the third to which the accused, whose names 
.nre respectively Marten and Hickel, had been subjected under 
the new military jmlivial procedure in consequence of apjieals 
from two courts of lower instance. . . . Laic in the afternoon of 
January 21, 1901, Captain von Kiosigk was shot dead by an un¬ 
known hand thmugli an enibrasiire iit the wall of the riding- 
school where bo had been superintending the riding cxcreiso of 
some of his troopers. The murdered officer had a reputation for 
extieme severity iu his dealings with bis men. and had at least 
on one occasion been punisher] lor exceeding the legitimate dic¬ 
tates of military rliscipline. The ehilHinue investigations which 
were instituted at Gunibinncn, nnd which were partly conducted 
with the aid of a detective from Berlin, laid bare the whole do¬ 
mestic economy and the daily life of the barracks." 

German press opinion seems unanimous in indorsing the ver¬ 
dict. Even the Conservative fCrens XeituHg (Berlin) can see 
ooihiitg tn fiittl fault with In the result. The Democratic Fi ttnk- 
fnrti r ZeitHHg says; 

"For the third lime judgment has been pronounced in the 
Gitntbinnen ntunler case—whether for the Inst time can imt be 
s.tid with certainty, altho in view of the admitted carrevtness 


with which the prucectlings were coiidncted it can not be easy to 
find a basis for revision. . . , Captain von Kro* 'gk had niatle 
himself enemies in almost every garrison he had been assigned 
to, owing to his personality, and this is true nc !c.s of t’-.c officers 
than of the men and nlso of civilians, lie had i'e]ie.-i;edly been 
shot at without suspicion living diawii particularly to Marten, 
civilians had made threats against him, and finally the utter¬ 
ances of an officer .ngaiiist Krosigk, on the occusiun of the latter's 
violence to his wife, had been ineiilioncd, and has been loriked 
11)1011 as a threat, Onr attcittiua li.-is, moreover. Iiveii dr.rwn to 
the fact that eight years iigo a ca]>laiii of Schleswig liuzzars 
named von Krosigk wtis severely dealt with by two linzzars 
whose identity was never ascertained. If this Ire the voii Kio- 
sigk who was mnrdered, the circle of his enemies and of iliose 
who could have done the murder is enlarged considerably." 

.Seldom lias a judicial dr.rma wrought so powerfully iqiun the 
]>ubhc miiitl, Miys the Vossisehe Zeitung- (Berlin) : 

"The verdict satisfies the national sense of justice, The pro 
veedings, us they have been unfolded, are calculated to restore 
in a measure contidcnce iu the military judieial system which 
had been shattered by the former trials. But the o]>iiiiou seems 
jiislitied that many notable misciirriages of justice call for legal 

Tile wbulc affair shows what “total lack of confidence in the 
military system of justice prevails in the land." according to the 
X'orzvarts (Berlin), and the ttheiiiiseh-ll'esl/ti/iuhe Zettang 
say*: 

"Unconditional discqdinc is demandeil in time of war. but in 
time of peace it is demanded only for the objects of the service 
and not for private needs, oiders, und amusements. Army re¬ 
quirements will find the more su]>port from the jK-.qile the Msmer 
the cha]iter of soldiers' wrongs is eiuled." 

The outcome will cause iiiiivcrsal satisfaction nnd redief in 
Germany and far beyond her boundaries, says the .\eiie Freie 
Fresse (Vienna), which adds; "The fact undoubtedly remains 
that an act of unlawful violence must go inipuiiishcd. but what 
is that to the jmssibility involved in the verdict which would 
have sent an innocent man to the g.allows? . . . One has only tu 
think of the result tbe trial wouhl probably have had were 11 held 
behind closed doors to a)qireeiate the full blessings of tbe newly 
enacted military penal law."— Transhitiom »ut<ie j\<r 'I'ni! 
Liiirakv rHoKsT. 
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1 The Mahin Method 

A 72 colleclloM o{ v;Uuabie 

advertUiiiK mailer containing repro- 
ducllons of posters, slieet car cards, 
magaiine and newspaper advertise¬ 
ments, and a symposium presenting 
the sirongtsi claims for various kinds 
of advertising by i'. N. Doubleday, 
E. W. .Spaulding, Thomas ilalmer, 
J. E. Verree, O. J. r.ude. k. C. Canip- 
bidl, Barron li. Collier, Ercrell Sis- 
•on, John II. Snitaler. J. T. Snitxler. 
John I.ee Mahin, William C. Ifonler, 
William Bancroft, F. A. Partenheim- 
er, R, -S. Thain, II. II. Mallory, E. 1. 
Mitchell, I’. E. Faust, J. J. Kockurell, 
Cond^ Nast, F. H. Ketchersbergrr, 
Herbert J. Day, and H. Jenkins. 

2 The Commercial 
Value of Advertising 

A lecture delivered by John Ijte 
Mahin at the University of Chicago, 
lieing an ea|>osition of the vital prin¬ 
ciples underlying modern scientific 
advertising. This lecture. contains 
matter full of interest and value to 
not only the advertiser but to all 
people who desire to keep in touch 
with the commercial progress of the 
present day. 

3.,Our Six Leaflets 

The “ Follow-up ” System. 

How a Conatnictive Force removes 
Difficulties. 

The Value of ao Inquiry. 

Modern Business Methods. 

Turning Inquiries into Orders. 

The Advertising of the Future. 


To stimulate broader thought and dis¬ 
cussion, specialists have been reuined 
to prepare articles which will be abso¬ 
lutely exclusive to 

M.\1IIN*S MAGAZINE. 

Professor Walter Dill Scott, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory of 
Northwestern University, will treat of the 
Psychological Eleirtcnl in Advertising. 
The first article of his series, entitled 
“ Association of Ideas,” appeared in the 
April issue. The second article, entitled 
** Suggestion," appears in the M.iy issue. 

Professor Herbert L. Willett, Dean of 
the Disciples’ Divinity House, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, will treat of the 
Ethical Element in Advertising. The 
first article of hb series, entitled " Do 
the Teachings of Jesus Countenance 
Advertising ?" appears in the May bsue, 

Mr. George B. Waldron, the eminent 
statbiician, will treat of the Slatistical 
Element in Advertising. The first article 
of his series,- entitled " The Drift of 
Population, Exhibited with Reference to 
General Movements, Territor)', Age, Sex, 
Nationality, etc.," appears in the May 


Moreover, tltese articles do not com¬ 
prehend all the contents, for there are to 
be many of those pertinent paragraphs 
which are often not less worthy, even if 
somewhat less pretentious. M.AHIN’S 
MAGAZINE in short, is to be brimful 
of everything calculated to throw light 
on advertising in ils various phases, 
whether newspaper, magazine, street-car, 
o'ut-door, window display or follow-up. 
Send a dollar now for a year’s subscrip¬ 
tion and get the benefit of the discus¬ 
sions while they are most timely. 

Mahin s Ma-gazine 

201 Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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ITHC CAGCR.LY AWAITED BOOK 

! MICHAEL DAVITTS 


' History of 

THE BOER 
FIGHT for 
FREEDOM 

The milM*. Mml r.rwphir, Mo.t RrlUhW, 
Ma«t Ardent Hlwtery of the War (reei 
I the lloer tide ; •nlberltwllve. neel 

Written by the Men Best Qualified 

Michael DaviH, one of the most ardent of Hit 
Bucr iupporten, went to Africa during the heal of 
the early rigliling to gather hit niatcfial. Thtre 
he became acquainted with Sleyn, Bollu, Oe la 
Rey, and other prominent Boer Indert. whave 
I strong pertonalily at well as heroic acts, are yividlir 
' desalb^ by his trained Journalistic peri He 
gives a most graphic description of the sitge of 
Ladvsmilh, the crossing of the Tugeli Rivw, the 
Battle of Spion Kop, General Methuen's canipaign, 
and of the subsequent events right up to the cap¬ 
ture of Lord Methuen and the death of Cecil 
Rhodes. 

WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS 

6o) pjgfso/origtHjl rttfarth amdJfuriN\im, 
much of which is the result of Mr. Davills prr- 
sonal observation in South Afitca during the war. 

More than too illHitraiunn of Boer Centrals, 
battles, camp-scenes, etc., inatiy of whhrli are 
from photographs taken by Mr. Davilt himself. 

7 mafis, which localize the victories of Bothr. 
Dc la Rey, and the other great Boer generah, as 
clearly as thb they occurred in your own cOuntrv 
/I copious inJfX hy which you can instantly 
pick out the descriptions of your favorite hero** 
wnd trace their exploilv 

Loro* n>«h ZVtee, 0fM> urt, 

Mp Muil, ttV.tfA 

Fink it Wagnalls Comptuiy, Pnbi, New Yirk 

■ firlttag to •dverliArra. 
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NONE BUT THE 
BR.AVE- 

By HoLmblen See^r* 


LORD ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 
By MoLrle Me^nnlng 


A RATTLING GOOD STORY of love 
and adventure, at the time of the 
Revolution. The plot Is most unique 
and the story as a whole is well worth 
reading. IHuHrated. $1.50 

A DELIGHTFUL STORY, fresh In 
epigram and Incident, and Indicating 
much clever knowledge of human 
nature and of the world in general. ji.so 


S HORT CHAPTERS dealing directly 
and simply with those aspects of life 
which have to do with growth, work, 
freedom, joy, and the highest kind of suc¬ 
cess. Net. $1.00 


A VOLUME of masterful essays. In 
which we find that rare and beautiful 
philosophy of life and that sensitive 
perception so characteristic of M. Maeter¬ 
linck. Net. $1.40 


WORKS AND 
DAYS 

By Hamilton W. Mnble 


THE BURIED 
TEMPLE 

By Mnairlce Mneterllnck 


Meadville Theological School - 

Founded 1S44. New endowments. Modem - 
programme. Ample equipment. Additional 
lectures by distinguisbed apecUluts. Thorough 
training lor college graduates. Special pro, 
vision for others. No doctrinal tests. Send 
for caulogue to 

Pres. Q. L. CARY, Meadville. Pa. 

ARMITAGE I 
Preparatory a.nd Finishing I 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


DODD, MEAD <a COMPANY, New York 


New England Sanitarium 


Battle Creek (Mich.) Sanllnrlui 


FOUR-TRACK 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 

& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
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Slightly Damaged Sets to 
be sold act less thatii cost 


Upon taking stock recently we 
found Hut we have on hand a few 
Slightly damaged sets of the 
“ World's BesI Music." For all prac¬ 
tical purposes these sets are as good 
aa new. Here and there a leaf is 
slightly soOed or a binding a Irtclc rub¬ 
bed, but there are no torn pages. 
SUty-four of these remaining sets have 
been reserved for readers of The 
Literary Digeat, atsd we offer them 
as long as they last at less than cost. 
The coupon priirtcd below wtll bring 
you a set for examination. You Jo nol 
buy until you see the books. Every 
lover of music will appreciate this op¬ 
portunity of obtaining the world's 
greatest collection of music al less 
lhan cost. 



World’s Best Music 

dVVtff Eniarged Editiim S IWamts ; ^ SWa/, 4 l^trumnUal 

Tlie wwk cDoitahM JOO liwtrtintatal sclacttaa* hf the sreateu ooaipOMri ^ mtlodUMMa 
loo dilficiOlt iDclodlog popular ond opentk n»eUMBei, doaM, laner^ mviheft, and ckoik 
aad loraneic pUao mime, fiwre are 350 boot eM And Mw aoikf«« dueu. trioa. and quaruia. 

The enlumn are rtchijr llhiatrated with 400 pOfCraltae manjraf then briof handaonie chromatic 
art pUtn printed In many tolora. The work oontaina 500 MOffAplile* of DUMdacu. and more 
than 100 new wad copjrHrhted Mleciiooa hr Amarloui cempuMie. II l« the noel cm* 
plete onliectiMi ol nannk In exleUtace. 


2.200 Poeges of Sheet Music 

a are crowded with the best telectiont for every oocaikm. Then 


fltefiA ami ranuiln open. In mimbero^ pacea^ 
^ber o4 niuairatkma. ihb Mualcal Ubra^laadt 
20 odlloroandtpecUlcootribMiorshavaawiaicd. Ii 


' tpc^ally I 
oCahcct m 




silolhcn. inihepr 


_,----—--/ nius.c-limng peofUe 

y EnaU*h.M<aUBf couniry. 400 coaripiiwra are rejmstnied, lacIndloK aucli work)- 
lumtt aa tocrewiU, Balfe. Uiai, Waxw. Moiart, liounod, BchIkiwi, He Kothi, 
C ..111- A TT.—--i, hand«p|»cly bound in bi“ 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 

shouLi possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly 
marred sets last they will be sold to Litkrarv Digust readers at Sip.OO 
for sets In half-leather binding, and $16.00 for cloth binding, an^'you 
may pay in small payments of S1.00 a month. The amount saved by 
securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that the 
"World’s Best Music” sells regularly for S 4 S and $ 36 , and the price oj 
sets sold on the low-price Club plan arc $as and $ 21 . As very few 
sets are left we advise you to order promptly to avoid possible dis¬ 
appointment. The coupon will bring you a set for examination. 

We feel confident that you will keep the set after you have 
examined it and compared it with other collections of/ Vni»«»ity 

music. If. owing to any cause, it is not entirely satis- / soekty 

factory, you may return it to us at our expense. 

QrDo not forget to send the coupon. asthisoffety^p,„„__ 

is made on'v t ■> rc.nders of The Literary HiotST. 

/ in lull Ir.thcr. |(, • 

/ ID n» 11 «ul.ln c 

TKe University Society 
78 Fifth Aver\ue 
NEW YORK 



Shakespearian 
Classic Free 

If you do not own • complete Sbale- 
ipcare, or if you own « complete let ind 
(he twites ire not aufficiendy full «nd clear, 
if there irc no latufictory C/osiarut, no 
Critit*! CtmmtKh, or no Hetfi to the 
study of the flays, lend us your n«me and 
addreaa and aix cents in atamps to pay 
postage, and we will forward to you an 
elegant printed copy of 



^^Shakespeare, the Man^' 

by Walter Bagehot. Thii brilliant and 
unique cuay it aold by another publialier 
at 50 centa a copy. With itwevrillienda 
fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, and 
a colored chromatic plate, representing a 
acenc from one of the plays, and hints re¬ 
garding the study of the plays. We make 
this offer to enable ua to give you aomi: 
information regarding the iest Sbaktiftart 
tvtr fubliihtd, and it is made only to re¬ 
liable men and ivomen. The brief letter 
given below, from the Librarian of the 
Cbitag* Rrt*rd, shows what represema- 
tive people think of this edition. 



•• In mj lira fimrt txptriinan Lihrstitnrfii* 
Rtari" / wtrfrmj s imrt trmftnt 
Sithifturt, mtiast imdumtlj hnmJ nr wri aii 
itmii/kl ravMf, ukd <thr fUui, nr mti mi 

aiaiMM and istilj radtyfe—im tkert, as imtr Sitit- 
tfart tMa iavt I aa. Tit mirrititi fnad 
dnit art lit itit. Tit Ghuarj and tndtx art ad- 
miraUr. la iavtmj{agratmJatitmi, liarthf 
uagit a firU’flaii tdimn tf Siaiuftart."—Daxrd 
H. C. Amatrii, CSiV^., til, 

Send name and addi« and sli cents io aiaaifa I* 
per pawage.and a copp of " Shakespeare the Man" 
will be sent you by ictum mail, with fiiD patticubn 
cofKeroinfthceditioa. Meotiaa the LiramAtr Di- 
ctxT when writinf. 

Tke Unhenity Society 

JS F,fti Jivan, Mtar Tai 


Raaden of Tai Lrranaat Dioaar are asked u> meetkMi the publlcatkMi when writlaa lo advertUart. 


LiOOglC 
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ye Lefeyette Place, New York. M Fleet Street, London. 

Botered at New York Poet-Office ae Second-Class Matter. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICB.-Per year. In advance, lioo; four months, on trial, ti.oo; single 
copies, to cents Foreign putuge, li-jo per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment Is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OPPIC8 ADDRESS.—Instrnctions concerning renswat. discontinn- 
ance. or change of address ahonid be sent twe weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The esact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be glvea. 

PRESE.NTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends. Intending 
that tbs paper shall atop at the end of Ihe year. If Instructions ate 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at live proper time. 


VACATION NOTICK TO hl'DSCRlBKitH. 

Subacrlbcrt desiring to receive The LlTEtiAliv Digest at their vacation 
addreasaa will oblige os and save themselves annoyance bv complying very 
carefnily with the anggestion made In the third paragraph above concern¬ 
ing “ post-office address.'* Send notice at least Isro weeks in advance, stat¬ 
ing the date when the change Is to go Into effect. Similar notice should be 
given when subscribers are returning to their permanent addresses 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EFFECT OF THE BEEF TRUST INJUNCTION. 
0\V that the beef-packers nanietl in the Guvernroeiit's bill 
have been temporarily enjoined by a federal court from 
doing all these octa in restraint of trade that were supposed to be 
keeping up the price of meat, some are wondering why the price 
doesn't come down I The Chicago Tribune says on this point: 

“There may be persons who look for a decided fall in the price 
of meat as the immediate result of the issuance of the temi>o- 
mry injunction. If prices nre not affected by it at once they will 
be much disap]>oimed and will deinaud further and more ener¬ 
getic proceedings. There should he no impatience. All should 
be willing to wait a few weeks to ascertain the effect of the re¬ 
straining order. The packers, knowing that a sudden fall in 
prices will confirm the public in the belief that they have been 
in a con.spiracy, will manage somehow to prevent an immediate 
drop in the price of meat." 

The attorney for the packers has n different explanation. He 
says that the packers were not guilty of the acts alleged by the 
Government, and that the injunction resirnining them from 
doing those nct-s, therefore, is superfluons. He gave that as his 
own reason for not opposing the request for injunction. The 
absence of opposition by the packers, thinks the New York Com¬ 
mercial Advertiser, “certalitly indicated that they are not 
afmid of an investigation." and the Chicago Evening Post notes 
that, in submitting to this temiiorary injunction, "the defense 
lias admitted nothing, either as regards the facts or as to the 
legal theory upon which the bill is based.” The injunction is 
temporary, and the packers have until August 4 to make reply 
to the complaint. In the mean time they must not act in combi¬ 
nation or conspiracy to restrain trade, and the Buffalo Sews re¬ 
gards that as a decided victory. It says: 

'■ The beef barons thought they were above the law. Now they 
know they were mistaken. They must answer for their deeds 
like others. The moral effect of this injunction is iu the highest 


degree im]H>rtaiit. It will encourage other efforts to restrain the 
greed of combinations. It will raise rcsjiect for the courts ns 
protectors of popular rights. It Is a great battle that has been 
begun. There is but one end for such n fight, and when ended 
it will teach a salutary lesson long to be remembered by every 
greedy combination that seeks gain by oppression and robbery 
thinly veiled under other names." 

The plea is still heard for nn abolition or reduction of tbe tariff 
on meat. Thus the New York American and Journai says -. 

"President Roosevelt with splendid promptitude came to the 
relief of tbe people of Martinique. 

"AW let President Roosevelt come to the retie/ of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

"Let him send to Congress a special message urging tbe re¬ 
moval of the tariff duties on meats, and Congress will resjtond 
as obodiently as it did to his ap])eal in behalf of the hapless is¬ 
landers in the Caribbean sea. 

"This Republican Congress would not dare to side with the 
food trust and against a Republican President when public feel¬ 
ing is so inflamed by a monopoly which preys upon peoplu 
through their daily necessities. 

"Prices of meats, especially of tbe meats used by the poor, go 
up and up despite the jiopular outcry against the food trust. 

"And Congress stands between the people and relief, refusing 
to pass tbe bills wbtcli would tear down the tariff fence that prtv 
tects the food trnst from competition. 

"President Roosevelt sent to Congress a specinl message urg¬ 
ing relief for tbe people of Cuba. 

"President Roosevelt sent to Congress a special message urg¬ 
ing relief for the people of Martinique. 

“Why not now a special message from President Roosevelt 
urging relief for the people of tbe United States? 

"Do it, Mr. Roosevelt, and prove beyond question your sincer¬ 
ity as a foe of monopoly. 

"HIT THE FOOD TRUST THROUGH THE TARIFF!" 


A Year of Disasters.—Wellnigh 100.000 souls have 
been swept into eternity since the beginning of the present year 
by a remarkable series of disasters, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, which keeps a record of such things. The list coveretl 
by The Tribune in the paragraphs quoted below includes only 
those disasters occurring before May sa Before its issue of that 
day was twelve hours old a waterspout devastated tbe suburbs 
fo Covington. Ky.. claiming six victims. Since then two mining 
disasters have claimed 100 more. To quote: 

‘“One wo doth tread ii]mn another's heel, so fast they follow.* 
Public interest in the recent disasters among tbe West In,1iau 
islands has hardly begun to altate before reixtrts come of others 
which, but for the excoptioiial magnitude of the former, would 
be regarded as unusual in their fatality. The cyclone which 
struck the little town of Goliad, Texas, on Sunday not only nearly 
destroyed tbe place but left in it.s wake ninety dead and over one 
hundred injured—an unusual cyelone record for a single locality. 
Tile mine explosion at Cotil Creek, Teiin., is the worst of the 
year, not one of the one hundred and fifty men employed in the 
mine escaping. SimultauecHisly with these events comes the 
news of a terrible hurricane which swept over the Province of 
Scinde, in British India, carrying away houses, bridges, and 
embankments, and washing away miles of railroad tracks. The 
few words, ‘many lives were lost,' are significant. 

"The prophets who predicted tliat igoa would be a year of dis¬ 
asters were wrrecL They have been in the habit of uttering 
these prophecies year after year without result, but this year 
they have been verified, tli» but five months have passed. If 
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on« only prophesies patiently and persistently, bo will assuredly 
bo right, as the almanac in tbe country which bad the legend, 
' About this time expect rain.' Nature lias not been so busy with 
her forces of devastation fur many years past as she has been 
during the first five rooiuhs of the present year. Volcanic erup* 
tions and earthquakes have destroyed 48.4$o lives, storms 704, 
torniiducs 416. cyclones sao. floods 333, avalanches 228, tidal 
waves 103. snow-slides 39, and waterspouts 12, a total of $0,505 
lives destroyed by nature's elemental disturbances. If to ibis 
were added the lives lost by agencies over which man has more 
or less contnd, such as (ires, mine disasters, explosions, railroad 



- Tht Bt^kfyn Btgb. 


accidents, and vessel wrecks, it would be increased to overtsj.- 
ouo, and this takes no account of individual lives lost iu this 
country, which would bring the grand total up to about ioo.<joo 
lives lost in the short period of five months. 

"In the presence of these great natural convulsions man is 
jwwerloss and probably always will be. As to the disasters oc¬ 
casioned by human ignornnee or carelessness or neglect, the de¬ 
spair of the situation is that the catastrophe of to-day is a sensa¬ 
tion for the day. and to-morrow is generally forgotten. It has its 
lessons, but it is not often rearl. Even if read it is rarely 

COAL TRUST AND LABOR UNION, 

HEN the coal-miners offered to submit their demands to 
arbitration and the operators refused, the card was played 
that brought over t» tbe miners' side a largo share of the sym¬ 
pathy of the press. When any large strike is declared, tbe first 
remedy urged by Ihe newspapers is generally arbitration, and 
in the present case such an appeal puts the responsibility upon 
tbosc who have refused to arbitrate. A tj'pical comnieut is the 
following one from the Pittsburg Post, published in the heart 
of the soft-coal region: 

" Whether the demands of the miners for better wages, shorter 
hours, and other changes in work were right and just, uo one at 
a distance, not personally conversant with the situation, can say 
with any degree of certainty. But it is a certainty that the peu- 
tions of 145,000 workingmen for redress of grievances deserved 
to be treated with greater consideration than was extended by 
the coal trust, which rejectwl all propositions for compromise and 
.arbitration in the most peremptory and galling way. It is really 
bclicvctl that this soulless cumbinatioo desires a strike, in the 
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expectation that it can soon be broken, and that in the mean time 
coal can be advanced in price by a short supply, to the great 
profit of the trust. Be this as it may. the apjwals of the Civie 
Federation in its efforts to prevent a strike were not met in a 
kindly spirit by the trust. On the other hand the miners seem 
to have been willing to accept arbitration.” 

It is reported that the independent operators have offered to 
grant the demands of the men. but that the coal roads have threat¬ 
ened to refuse to carry the independents* coal it they begin work, 
and that the miners’ union has declined the offer, through fear of 
demoralizing the strikers who would still be out. But the offer 
of the independents (whose holdings are shown in black on the 
accomjtanying diagrams) has led some papers to believe that the 
operators in the "trust" could also afford to gi\-e the miners 
what they want. A number of demands are being heard for 
government proceedings against the "coal trust." The Spring- 
field Rtpubtican says: 

“While the Government is vigorously prosecuting an alleged 
beef trust, no steps have been taken, so far as known, to call the 


operators of a coal trust to account under the national anti-trust 
law. There is no question about the existence of this trust. It 
is one of the most perfectly organized combinations in the coun¬ 
try. Under it the hard-coal mines are worked as by one man¬ 
agement, and the yearly production and the prices at which it is 
to be sold are definitely fixetl in advance. For example, the order 
of business for the past year limited production to js.ooo.ooo 
tons, which was alloled to the various cortmrations as follows: 


ReadiiiK Compxnv .. 

I.«hi*h Vnllev. 

Lacknirnnna. 

New Jersey tmtrxi. 

I'enoxylvania. 

Erie Linea. 

Uutatilera. 


Per cent. Tons, 

jr.ao ir.7>o.oaD 

tj.«5 l.«<>7,$aii 

•>3S 

i».jo «,9X^000 


The priecs at which the coal was to be sold to dealers in the vari¬ 
ous markets were also fixed, with the monthly variations, and 
other terms upon whieh the dealers must buy were specified. 

"To the coal-dealer and the consumer there is practically but 
one seller of coal, and they must come up to his terms or go witb- 
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ont. It would be difficult to couccivc of a iiionopoly mure ]icr> 
feed)’ established or operated than tins iiionupuly wliieli holds 
complete possession of a great store of nature most necessary to 
the life of the day; and the attitude of the cumbiiiiitioii in resist¬ 
ing a union among employees and refusing to recognixe it in the 
hope of breaking it down, only serves to hold n]> the coal monop¬ 
oly ns all the more insufferable, Still no writ of iitjunctioit issues 
against it. nnd there is uo indication that the Uovemnient will 
pray in the United States courts for the issuance of such a writ. 

"^nito likely this is because the futility of such a proceeding 
ix reixignizesl. The breaking up of the coal coitlbiiialiun and Ihe 
restoration of competitive ojterations are practically out of the 
question. The supply of anthracite coal is limited, and liecrmt- 
ing mure so every yciir. The railroiul eorjiorations which own 
uearly the whole supply are interlocked to a large extent thrciiigli 
n common ownership, which cun nut be broken up. There is but 
one way to deal with this nioitojxdy, and 
that is the way in which railrond monop¬ 
oly is to be dealt with—through public 
control or ownership.” 

It seems likely, however, from the tone 
of the newspaper coiunient. that the strik¬ 
ers would forfeit a good deal of this sym¬ 
pathy if they should call out the pump-men 
and flood the mines, or should bring 
widespread sympathetic strike, or should 
resort to violence. The New York Sun 
says: 

" American industry is to-day chilled by 
a rise in the price of anthracite coal 
caused by n strike. In case the supply of 
coal should be cut off for a much greater 
length of time, the situation that is now 
troublesome would become dlsiistroits. 

" Yesterday the Delaware and Hudson 
Company was cudeavuring to get coal to 
market, when a gang of strikers attacked 
the company's employees so that work 
had to be sto])|>ed. 

“iio far ns this affair goes it shows that the public is suffering 
not because the coiiipaiiies can't get lalKireis. hut Iwcanse the 
strikers intend, by threats of bodily harm if need be, to monop- 
vlixe the work themselves and «n their own terms. 

“If the strikers marched to the railroad company's strong-box 
nnd forced it, tlivir octiun would be less objectionable. While it 
would not be less lawless, it would be less paralyzing to industry, 

" Violence, invariably the confession of defeat, bus come in con¬ 
nection with this strike sooner than usual. It must be put down 
promptly and flrnily. first, because it is insufferable in itself, 
HUd. secondly, Iwcause it violates the fundiiiiicntal principle that 
a man has the right to work at a job that offers." 

Thf Nitlhuixl Labor Tribune (Pittsburg) sjiysof the conieiii- 
plated sympathetic strike: 

“It is proposed in some qiiurteis that the bituiiiiiious miners 
!« called out, thus tieing up the coal-mining industry of the en¬ 
tire United States. 

“Mr, Mitchell has not been quoted in favor of this move, and 
in fact it is hard to tell just where, iiiid with whom, it originated. 
As a rule, the liest representatives of organized labor discourage 
sympathy strikes. That is the whole modern tendency. They 
have been found to produce intense dissatisfaction among the 
men called out to fight the grievances of some other trade, and 
in the end it is certain that the cause of trades-unionism is weak¬ 
ened rather than promoted. The suggestion that the men in the 
bituminous fields he involve*! in the present trouble will tUero- 
forc lie bioked upon askance in many quarters. In this city the 
bituminous miners lire very strong, ami the oflicevs of the local 
division of the United .Mine Workers frankly deel.'ire that the 
bituminous nii:icrs arc hatisfied amt mean to kcc]* at work. The 
truth is, that they wtiiihl be ill better .sliajHS to siqiport their an¬ 
thracite hretlireii, it need be. by so doing. What the niilhriicile 
men wd| retjuire most, in the event of a long strike, is funds. It 
would apjie.-ir to be the part of wisdom to allow the bituminous 
miners to eontiinic digging. s*> that there shall be somewhere a 
source of financial income." 


EDWIN LAWRENCE CODKIN. 

L ittle is heard now of the charges of bitterness, egotism, 
and treason that were, at one time or another, brought 
against Mr. Uodkin by liis journalistic opponents while be was 
editor of tile New York Evening Pott. Now that ho is gone, 
the daily press unite in tributes to the trenchant vigor of his |ien. 
He was “the most effective editorial writer of his generation in 
this country," says the Boston Herald, and the Bosum Tran- 
io ip! refers to him as a figuro in American jounialisni “as truly 
unique in its way as the figiire.s of Horace Greeley and James 
Gordon liennett were in theirs.” Says the Brooklyn Times: 

"There arc few e*lit*>rs since Horace Greeley died who im¬ 
pressed their own personality so strongly and deeply upon the 
history of the United States as did Edwin 
Lawrence Uodkin, with perhaps the ex¬ 
ception of bis arch-enemy, who had just 
enough of resemblance to himself to com- 
]M.’l antagonism. Charles A. Dana. Per¬ 
haps, however, the greatest service that 
Mr. Godkin rendered to his adopted 
country wa* that which lie wrought for 
the newspaper press, in com|>elling to a 
mcasiirable extent the habit of thinking 
in the editorial rooms." 

The New York Sun, which exchanged 
many a hot shot with Mr. Godkin's paper 
while ho was in charge, says: 

“The two great achievements of Mr. 
Godkin's public life were the formation of 
the Mugwump party or force in American 
politics, and the building up of Tite Eve~ 
ning Post newspaper into an efficient or¬ 
gan of jKditicnl opinion. In the first enter¬ 
prise. Ills part was preeminent, Through 
The .Xation and afterward through Tne 
Evening Post, he was the inspiration, 
the jiroplict. nii<I the dominating Intellectual executive of the 
singular ami long-persi*.teiU movement which came to be called 
Mngwnnipcvy. Kew editors had ever impressed the stamp of 
their own minds more deeply iii*on a particular cult" 

Mr. GtKlkili's service to the South in the “reconstruction " days 
is recalled by the Baltimore Sun, which observes: 

“He. more than any other one man, through The .Xation and 
otherwise, revived the ouiscience of the North to a feeling of the 
wrong done the South by the scalawag and carjiet-bag regime. 
The scandals of the pcrioil from 1865 to |S7(* were mercilessly 
exjKise*! by him. ami with such ability that they at length became 
unbearable and the South was freed from the violent interfer¬ 
ences of federal trrstps and office-holders. Mr. Godkin was iden¬ 
tified with other great reforms, hut he will be remembered in the 
South chiefly for his .services in securing to that section the res¬ 
toration Ilf n large jiroportion of its constitutional rights." 

His own pajier. The Evesting Post, says that it is "proud and 
thankful for the insci>arabic linking of its name with his,* aud 
adds: 

"T*i work with him wns of itself a liberal education. His 
])ruise was a. sufficient guerdon ; his own brilliant method at 
once the spur and the despair of others. As Emerson spoke of 
Carlyle's ilesccndiiig to the drudging details of bis Life of Fred¬ 
erick from a superior height of'cosmic' knowledge, so Sir. (iod- 
kln ajipcarcd to apply himself to the politics of the hour, laden 
with the wisilom of the ages. And to garnered knowledge ami 
wide experience lie added a moral judgment which pierced even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and sjiirit; so that to uo niau 
could better he applieil the epitaph of Thirlwall; ' Cor sapiens et 
inteltigens ad dtseernendum judieium.' To every one privi- 
legeil to oliserve or to share his work as an e*litor. his very per¬ 
sonality was a tlirilling summons. His inexhaustible fertility, 
his evvr-reuewed freshness, bis indomitable spirit, falling to 
rise, anil baffied to fight better—these were among the qu.-tlitie* 
which pcr]>etiially nstonished and delighted those who were with 
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him in daily association. Sadly broken In health as lie cuine to 
be, and well stricken in years, death was welcome to him. He 
has gone where, as his great countryman wrote of himself, strvti 
indignatio at injustice and oppression—above all, at what he 
considered recreancy to American princlple.s—will no longer tear 
his heart.” 


few other paiiers think the projiuscd coustitution the best that 
can be had at present, all things considered, but the prevailing 
note of the papers of the State is one of dissatisfaction. A 
"small-town” view is seen in the following comment by the 
\V1 listed CUiitn : 

"We believe that when tliecoiistitutiun comes to lie voted upon 
by the |>eople it will be voteil down, and it ought to be. While 
there is not mnch cliange iu the total result it thiows the princi¬ 
ple for which the small towns have Iwen lighting so long and 
loyally to the winds, and it should not have the vote of any elec¬ 
tor who has the welfare of the small town and State at heart. It 
will please the politicians in a measure, for it Is an entering 
wedge in their attempt to wrest the controlling power of the leg¬ 
islature from the .small towns.” 


CONNECTICUT’S PROPOSED CONSTITUTION. 


tliese paragraphs from the N« 


The Constitnlioiml Coiivuiition of Coiinccticiit, held in the 
r i<^>3. is no moie. I’eiice to Its ashes. It lived too long and 
I III ignomiiiy, and will go tliundcring down the ages as the 
t stupendous esiiinple of littleness in big things that ever 
dignified by the iittentinn of a conimonwealth for four and 
'half weary months. Called for the pur|iose of recognizing a 
iciple; for the purpose of rcforiiiing the outrageously unfair 
'.^oiiiicclicut legislature, the convention has 
shown itself from the outset to be wholly 
without intent to grant simple justice to 
the great majority of the |>cople of this 
Stale. Iiitreiiched In a position of )>ower 
justified by nothing in the world but its 
own existence for many years, the small 
towns of the State have stubbornly re- 
ftisetl to yield any portion of the undue 
influeuee they exert upon the affairs of the 
lm|>urtant interests of the State. Their 
delegates have pretended to an heroic de¬ 
votion to the principle of town repre¬ 
sentation—to the theory that government 
in this State is for the lienefitof the wood¬ 
chucks and moles of barren bill townships 
ruilicr than for the masses of human be¬ 
ings who populate the busy cities and 
manufacturing centers of the State. 
Wliat has really animaterl them has been 
vanity; the paltry prideof officialism; the 
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determination tn mix tlieir fingers in the affairs of state in a 
wholly unjustiliable degree—not because it was right tliat the 
few should dominate the great body of the people, but because 
they could. 

"Never has a constitutional convention oranyothersupposedly 
re)>rcsentative liody in an American commonwealth so utterly 
failed to grasp the gravity of its obligations ; never has narrow 
provincialism more flagrantly .advertised its incajiaeity to recog¬ 
nise maiihiKjd rights. From the beginning the only ambition of 
the majority has lieen not to do anything to imiieril the domi¬ 
nance of the woiKlchuck hole over the factory. The paltry con¬ 
cession which has been made at the eleventh liour—the sum-toul 
of the result of nearly five months' misplaced effort on the par; 
of the minority—is the most pitiful so]> ever thrown to an intel¬ 
ligent electorate. The fate of the ilocumciit formulated under 
the guise of a constitution for this State needs no forecasting." 


PROSPECTS OF ALFONSO Xlll. 

M any ]>u]iers, in commenting on the accession of Kiug Al¬ 
fonso XIII. to the Spanish throne, seem to think that the 
King is really too young in exerci.se his full [lowers, and that the 
former Queen. Christina, will still play an active part in the 
ruling of Spain, lie "nuiy l>e considere<l ns over-young for the 
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trying position," says the Pittsburg Timft, hut he will have for 
advisers his mother, who. fur more than sixteen years, lias held 
practic.nlly tlie same position he will now assume, and the mem¬ 
bers oi die cabinet. The Hartfort t'lwnin/ thinks the (iovern- 
ment vvi|] continue in substamially the same hands as those that 
have been conducting it during recent years, for it "will run in 
the nuinc of tlic boy king, but the Jndgineiit and ex]>crieiK'e in¬ 
volved in determining the {losition of the Covernment fnmi day 
to day will lie tliose of the retired Queen Regent and the Span¬ 
ish gentlemen who have served with her as ministers and in the 
Cories.” 

The fear that the King will die young is expressed by a few 
papers, "lie is a sickly youth, whose father died of coiisum|>- 
tion, and whose frail body seems to tell of the sins of his ances¬ 
tors." says the Nashville liannfr. The San Francisco Ca/t 
says that thothe King may be sickly, if the proverb that" threat¬ 
ened men live long" be true "his reign will lie one of the long¬ 
est and happiest in history." The .\ew York I'mi says: 

“The gallant, nervous, high-strung boy who was a king when 
he waslioni, and who has l>cen if anything over-educated for the 
part, is loo young to have bad a chance of showing much of his 


character. But from a certain general agreement in the little 
levealiiig stories of him that have become current, one surmises 
that he is keenly anxious to be of some real use to S[>ain : tliat, 
in spite of a conservatism ingrained by heredity and training, he 
has individuality and will not be content to be merely a figure- 
bead ; and. best of all. that he has shown some signs of realizing 
that an infusion of the American spirit is the otic metlicinc by 
which Spain may be restored to health. 

" It is a hard ca.se, tho! If it had not been for the national ten¬ 
dency to be easy-going, it is as sure as fate that Spain would 
liave prnducvtl a rival to the French Revolution. With an over¬ 
taxed country seething with discontent; with Socialists, Anar¬ 
chists. Carlists. Republicans, all plotting and struggling: with 
Cciieral Wcyler always looming up, strong and crafty enough 
to seize the reins of jiower unless he is kept well disposed ; with 
a navy department that went on costing as much after a navy 
hiid been wijied out as it did before, and with many other de¬ 
partments to match: with a useless army that can not be dis¬ 
banded for fear that the soldiers. uiiHtted for other pursuits, 
would turn and rend the Government—with all these jiuliticKl 
ailiiients. plus the personal ailment of an inherited tendency to 
consumption, no free-born American will envy the frail, narrow- 
chested boy who takes the oath of office and begins his actual 
reign tlii.s week.” 

The Spanish-American war has dono Spam some good, in the 
opinion of many papers, for. ns the Hartford C0urant says. 
"Spain is really stronger to-day than when she had Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands on her hands. These col¬ 
onies not only brought little money into Spain and took a great 
deal out, but tlicy were also a [lermanent source of corruption in 
S|>anish administration." 


THE ROCHAMBEAU STATUE, AND OTHERS. 
NEW interest in international exchanges of statues of great 
men npjKars to have been aroused by France's gift to tlie 
United States of the statue of Kochambeau. Emperor William 
is planning to give us a statue of Frederick the Great, and Du 
SiUun (Berlin) suggests that "in the same way the Germans 



who came over to the unveiling, with the reception Prince Henry 
received. It remarks: 


"What had Henry or his ancestors ever done for ns? Noth¬ 
ing! And yet the American people fairly went mad over him. 
and [leople are asking. Who was Rochambean? Wc know who 
Lafayette was: but wc are not wildly enthusiastic over the rep- 
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resentative of hit funiily, who it here. What is tlio difference? 
Only this, that Prince Henry stands ne.irer to a throne than do 
the Lafayettes and Kochambeaus of republican France ; and we 
republicans, you know, do dearly love a lord, and we fairly adore 
a real prince; what we would do if a reiKning mouarch were to 
come amongst ns may not be set forth in polite company." 

The report that the Kaiser may come over to the unveiling of 
the statue of Frederick adds interest to the above comment. 

The Philadelphia Press says of Kochambeau: 

“ We have never, and can never, repay the French for the 
menH}f-war. the troops, the money, and the heroic souls who 
made it a surety that the surrender of Uurgoyne on October 17. 
1777, was but the preliminary to the surrender 01 Cornwallis four 
yeais later. The recognition of the independence of the United 
States by France on February 6, 1778, precede*! ami followed as 
it was by a chivalrous enthusiasm for service in America, that 
brought us Lafayette, just out of his teens, led inevitably to the 
final act in which Rochambeau took so glorious a part. For 
when he sailed from France in May. I7S<^ with s.5>«> troojis fi.r 
America it was the beginning of the end of British domination. 

"R«ichambeau wits not a stripling as was Lafayette, but a man 
of ss. trained to arms since he was 17. a leader of men and a 
general of rare ability. It was his devotion to the American 
cause that prevented all the discouragements a'ter Ins arrival in 
the rebellious colonies having any effect but to make him the 
more determined that the colonies shouhl win with French aid. 
Without him on the shore at Yorktown and without the French 
fleet of twenty-eight ships of the liue under Admiral de Grasse 
in the Chesapeake there would have been no battle of Yorktown 
and no surrender. And what would have become of the Aineri* 
can cause under such circumstances it is not pleasant to dwell 
upon." _ 


PERMANENCY OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

T he blare of brass bands, booming of big guns, cheers, fire¬ 
works, and parades in Havana and throughout Cuba have 
had their counterpart in this country in the sounding of news¬ 
paper trumpets, great and small, from Maine to California, over 
tile accomplishment of Cuban independence. The general tone 
of the news|uiper editorials is beat represented, perhaps, by a 
paragraph which is not an editorial, but a despatch written by 
Re|iresentative de Armond. of Missouri, "special commissioner 
in Cuba" for the New York Americisn anti Journal. He says: 

"As the years and the ages goby, only here and there arising 
out of the great plain of human selfishness, avariciousness, and 
meanness, will stand till eternity a few towering peaks of na¬ 
tional generosity and nobility. In freeing Cuba, first from the 
Spaniard and next from our own grasp, the |>eo|ile of the United 
States of America have pierced the upper air of imperishable 
glory with one of these peaks. To-day it seems not less blessed 
in us to give than in the Cubans to receive the priceless boon of 
national freedom." 

Nearly every paper in the country expresses a hearty wish 
that the new republic may prove i>eriiianent; but it is equally 
noticeable that few actually predict such a result. The Wash¬ 
ington Post says frankly: "We ex}>ect little, but hot>e every¬ 
thing." The Hartford Times hints its belief that the island will 
soon become a part of the United States, and the Brooklyn Eagle 
says: 

"In Cnba there are Spaniards, Cubans of Spanish descent. 
Indians, negroes, and crosses or mixtures of all these races. 
They never bad a government of their own. They were never 
kindly or honestly goveined by Spain. Government to them 
has, therefore, meant cruelly and corruption. Their only expe¬ 
rience of a different kind has been at the bands of the United 
States, and that only for a short time and admittedly for the 
purpose of setting up a system for the people themselves. We 
may, therefore, look for difficulties, awkwardness, and at points 
for failure in Cuba. The world should be patient with Cuba 
long enough to find out whether endurable government can there 
be secured, ortbeconditions to make it easy can there be created, 
or the conditions to render it difficult and hasardous can there be 
destroyed or reformed. 


"Time will be required to find this out. and with time will 
work two forces; The instinct of the United States and of the 
other great Powers, to put capacity and civilization on top in 
Cuba, will lie strong. The dis|>o«itioti of thinkers, property- 
owners. and order-lovers in Cuba to secure the advantages as¬ 
sured by capacity and civilization will be strong. Both these 
forces will work for the annexation of Cuba to the United States, 
not as II State, but as a Territory, for the determination of the 
United States that neither Cuba, nor Hawaii, nor the Philip¬ 
pines shall ever be States is absolute. The sooner Culm, with 
the exerci.se of g«MHl faith, cun be annexed as 11 Territory to the 
United Slates, the better. And the ho|ie of annexation to the 
United States, with the fact that the United States cun and will 
check wrongdoing in Cuba, will be. we are convinced, the best 
influence that can be invoked to make tolerable the temporary 
ex|ieriment at self-government, set going with the best wishes of 
the world, in Cuba to-day.” 

A similar opinion is held by the St. Louis GMe-Democrat, 
which observes: 

"Probably the United States will never go into another war 
tied up by itself in advance as to territorial adjustments in the 
eventual treaty of peace. The antebellum resolution of Congress 



vou ML'»r oivx niH a livixo cha.vck too. usclc. 

-The Xetv York tPerU. 

touching Cuba's government after the war is regarded by many 
as a sentimentalism. At any rate, it assumed more than any 
nation has a right to take for granted nt the verge of a serious 
conflict. Treaties are sha|>cd after a war, not before, and some¬ 
times the side most confident of victory meets with unpleasant 
surprises. After the war with Spain we found it absolutely nec¬ 
essary to take territory far beyond the bounds of what was origi¬ 
nally contempinterl, while, as far as Cuba ua.s coitcerneil, C«in- 
gress announced the inflexible intention before the first gun was 
fired. Business iind other considerations will some day make 
Cuba a pan of our .soil. Soon or lato its people will see their 
true road, and that they may progress towani it in peace and 
prosperity is the earnest wish of the American people, who 
will allow them to decide the matter for themselves in their own 
time and way." 

iTcspairof reciprocity for Cuba is beginning to take hold of the 
friends of that policy as the weeks pass without decisive action 
by Congress. Friends and foes of the measure continue their 
efforts: but the New York Mail anil Express, a reciprocity ad¬ 
vocate, remarks: 

"Nevertheless, not to annex Cuba commercially by an indul¬ 
gent trade arrangement is to help to put her on her own legs in 
every way. The American republic did not ask Prance in 1783 
for annexation to French markets. The Americans were very 
poor then. They had a less quickly pitxlncing country than 
Cuba. They were content to be left poor but independent, to 
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work out their own salvation, and they became rich by develo|>- 
ing their proper resources. 

“The Cubans' hard discipline in the last twenty years has 
possibly given them some good qualities that are lacking in 
Venezuelans, Colombians, and Argentines. Perhaps a little 
hunger now, in a hard battle to get their bread and meat out of 
their own soil, will do them further good. For the sake of the 
Americans as well as the Cubans, we wish they had their tariff 
concessions. But if they do not get it. tlicy will have no right 
to complain of our treatment. We shall go away from them to¬ 
morrow and leave them to work out their own salvation, too. If 
they have the right stuff in them, they will work it out, in the 
long run. all the better for a little wholesome neglect.” 
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I MARK TWAIN’S OPINION OF GENERAL 
FUNSTON. 


m expert in matters 
matters humorous. 


G eneral punston is considcreti 

military; Mark Twain, an expert i 
The General professes 
toconsidcr his capture 
of Aguinaldo a good 
joke, the humorist fails 
to see it ill that light. 

Before the General was 
silenced by the Presi¬ 
dent. be related to a|)- 
proving audiences the 
various ruses em¬ 
ployed in the capture. 

All save one of these 
Brc accepted by Mr. 

Clemens os sanctioned 
tty the usages of war. 

'T'hat one was the ro- 
•qucM made upon Ag- 
aiiiialdu for fixid, and 
■the subsequent attack 
•on him. Says Mr. 

'Clemens (in T/te Xe>r/h 
^nteruan Ktvitv)-. 

>' "Some of the cus¬ 
toms of war are not 
pleasant to the civil¬ 
ian; but ages upon 
ages of training have 
reconciled us to them 
as being justiliablc. 
and wc accept them 
and make no demur, 
even when they give 
tis an extra tivinge. 

Every detail of Fun- 
Mon's scheme — but 
one—has been employ¬ 
ed in war in the past 
and stands acquitted 
of blame by history. 

By the custom of war, 
it is permissible, in the 
interest of an enter¬ 
prise like the one un¬ 
der cunsiileration. for 

a lirigadicr-geiieral (if he be of the sort that enn so choose) to 
persuade or bribe a courier to betray his trust; to remove the 
budges of his honorable rank and disguise himself: to lie. to 
practise tre.achery, to forge; to associate with himself persons 
properly fitted by training and instinct for the work: to accept 
of courteous welcome, and assassinate the welcomers while their 
hands are still warm from the friendly handshake. 

"By the custom of war. all tiicsc things are innocent, none of 
them is blameworthy, all of tliei;i arc iustifiable; none of them 
is new. all of them have l)uc:i Ooiic bclore, altho not by a briga 


dicr-geiicral. But there is one detail which is new, absolutely 
new. It has never been resorted to before in any age of the 
world, ill any country, among any people, savage or civilized. 
It was the ope, meant by Aguinaldo when,lin.'Said that*(i^/ro 
other weiins ‘ would lie have been taken alive. When a man is 
exhausted by hunger to the point where he is *too weak to 
move,' he has a right to make supplication to his enemy to save 
his failing life; but if be take fo much os one taste of that food 
—which is holy, by tbc precept of all ages and all nations —ht 
it hiirreii from lifting hit hand again ft that enemy from that 
time. 

"It was left to a brigudier-gencral of volunteers in the Ameri¬ 
can army to put shame upon a custom which oven the degraded 
Spanish friars had respected. H'e promoted htm for it f 
"Our unsuspecting President was iit the act of taking his mur¬ 
derer by the hand when the man shut him down. The amazed 
world dwelt upon that damning fact, brooded over it. discussed 
it, blushed for it, said it put a blot and a shame upon our race. 
Yet. bad as be was, be had not—dying of starvation—begged 
food of the Pre.sident to strengthen bis failing forces for his 
treacherous work; be 
did not proceed against 
the life of a bene¬ 
factor who had just 
saved his own." 



TOPICS IN 
BRIEF. 

MEANWIIII.IC there ie no 
gteoerel movrment to rea- 
som Annt Cerne Nstioo 
out of jail.—TAr Vkteago 
T,i>one. 

OVK irood thinr abnol 
Mont PeMc la that Major 
Pond can’t pul it on tha 
lectora platform. —• t he 
Chieogo Kreori-tterati. 

The United Sutea cma 
not buy the Dan lab Weat 


there.—7'W Xea York 
H'erU. 

Mh. CaRHEOIC afaonld 
have made hie offer tor 
the Philippine* la hpalo. 
She knew what ther werw 
worth.—TAr Pkiiadeifkta 
Ledger. 

THE NEW SOOTIIIKO 
SiaUK—Probably the In¬ 
fanta will all cry for lb* 
reriaed Preabyiariaa 
creed.—7Vkr BeUem Htr- 
old. 

The man wbo baa bia 
coal for next wtniei in tha 
cellar can be disilnicoiab- 
ed a block away Juat by 
bi* careleax look.-rSr 
Ckicego Beard, tieraU. 


the interior arrnnaenwnt 
peraoo can. — Ike Balti- 

WAJH. kJow\''ow’’.!e““r«^- 

to livine In the free. 

library headqaarteraof the univerte.— 7'ke Baltimere American. 

THE man who ioreota ao air.ahip with a nafety clutch and aomething for 
it to clutch to wUI aoire the problem all riebt.-rAr U aikimgtem tint. 

tP Mr. Camecic want* to imp trouble, he mieht make a caOi offer for 
Kouih Carolina during the lifetime of Senator Tillman.—rSr PMt tm t r t 

IP Carnegie had offered that SM.oaa,oaato tbc campaign committee In re¬ 
turn for having the Philippine Irenly defeated he might tixTc got action on 
hia money.-7'Sr Chuage .Veter. 

There are always two political parliea; not ao much becaute there are 
two sidea to every public quealion aa because there are two side* to every 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM? 

S it tlie busIncM of the literary critic to judge, or merely to 
expound? Is he justified in confining himself to the pornia- 
nent past, or must he consider the Hceting present? Prof. Bran- 
der .Matthews, of Columbia University, gives some rather novel 
answers to these questions in TAf CotmiipoUlan Mag a tine 
(May). Ho writes: 

"It may be an obligation upon the critic of science to tear the 
mask from off the impostor: but this can never be a chief duty 
for tbo critic of art. In so far as literature touches science—in 
biography, for example, and in the other departments of history 
—the utmost exactness of statement must be insisted upon. But 
in so fur us literature is an art. in pure beHes^tellres. in poetry, 
in the drama, in prose-fiction, there are no standards of scientific 
exactness to bo applied with scientific rigidity. When the critic 
is unfortunately seized with the belief that there are such stand¬ 
ards and that these standards are in his possessimi. to be applied 
at will, the result is Jeffrey’s famous coudeninatiou of Words¬ 
worth and the infamous assault on Keats—two instances without 
much encouragement for the critic who may feel moved to \*olun- 
teer for police work." 

Professor Matthews admits' that this may seem “a hazardous 
contention,** hut he maintains that it is borne.out by the facts of 
literary history. The critics have ever "put their trust in aca¬ 
demic standards, as becomes the custodians of tradition." The 
plain people took to heart the "Pilgrim’s Progress,” "Don Qui- 
xote," "Hamlet,'' and the "Cid" lung before the "cultivated 
caste ” discovered their worth. Profc.ssor Matthews says further; 

“'rhe reputation of the great poets has not been made by the 
scholarly critics chiefly, but rather by the plain people of their 
own time or of the years Immediately following. Almost every 
one of the commanding names iu literature belongs to a man who 
enjoyed a wide popularity while he was alive. Sophocles was 
not only the most powerful but also the most applauded of flreek 
dramatists. Shakes|>eare was the favorite of the groundlings 
who flocked to the Globe Theater: and Moliere’s plays drew 
largeraudiencesoflenerthan thoscof any of his rivals. (Goethe's 
lyrics were on the lips of the young nieu and maidens of Ger¬ 
many while he was yet alive in Weimar. Among the lyceum 
audiences of New England, in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, no lecturer was more welcome than Emerson." 

The writer comes to the conclusion that we have been too apt 


to confuse the distinctions bet ween criticism and book-reviewing. 
On this point he says: 

" When we note that no ono of the leading critics of the nine¬ 
teenth century—Sainte-Beuve, Arnold, or Lowell—cared keenly 
for the discussion of contoniporary literature, we are led to re¬ 
mark that there is a necessary distinction to be made between 
criticism, as they practised it. and mere book-reviewing. Criti¬ 
cism, in their hands and in the hands of those wlio follow them, 
is a department of literature, while book-reviewing is a branch 
of journalism. ’I'o 'get the best* is the aim of literature, while 
the object of journalism is rather to‘get the news.* The critic, 
concerning himself especially with what is most worthy of his 
inquiry, is led most often to discuss the picked works bequeathed 
to us by the past, while the book-reviewer, writing for a periodi¬ 
cal, bos perforce to deal with the average product of the present. 
Criticism is the art of‘seeing the object as in itself it really is.’ 
so Matthew Arnold told us; and it ‘obeys an instinct prompting 
it to try to know the best that is kiiowu and thought in the 
world.' Book-reviewing, however useful it may be. bus a far 
bumbler function: it may be defined as the art of informing 
readers just what the latest volume is, in kind, in character, and 
in quality.” 

A vigorous protest against Professor Matthews's view of the 
censorial oflice of the critic is voiced by Mr. Percival Pollard. 
"Mr, Matthews," bo says,'*'would pnt us in thrall to the ladylike 
in books and criticism.’* He continues (in the St. Louis ,1/fr. 
rat) : 

“If this theory were to l>e gener.tl in practise, we would have 
an even more terrifying spectacle than at present obtains in our 
newspapers. Is there not already too much of mere exploitation 
of plot, mere repetition of what the publishers wish repeated? 
How many pages are there in the daily, the weekly, the monthly 
prints of America, wherein you may expect and find book criti¬ 
cism that comes up to any high, considerable standard of criti¬ 
cism? Where shall you look for criticism that has not on it the 
taint of ignorance, carelessness, or advertisement ? Where shall 
you turn without finding that the advertising columns have obvi¬ 
ously given the text for the so-called 'review '? Yet. in this con¬ 
dition of things critical. Mr. Matthews would bring out his theory 
that mere ex)iosition, not judgment, is the full duty of the 
critic!. 

“The impersonal standards can never again bo successfully 
employed critically in America. Criticism, to my mind, must 
always, at its best, its most impre.ssive. be the expression of a 
purely personal opinion. For that opinion to gain currency be¬ 
yond its author, the public must first have made sure of the fact 
that tbo personality behind tbo opinion is one properly dowered 
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for jmlgeship. Tlien will begin the battle ngaiiiM sucli dainty 
duennas in letters ns Sir. Matthews. I>es]>ite the increasing 
hysteria in the American ceinpeniment, 1 still think there is 
sturdiness enough left to insure victory in this intellectual con¬ 
test to the critics who judge rather than to the critics whe eche 
the publishers' wishes." 


THE •• DEGRADATION" OF THE PROFESSOR. 

P ROF. GEORGE TRL'MBL’LL LAOD, of Vale University. 

contributes to the current issue of Thf Forum nn nrtielc in 
which he laments with much feeling anil considerable vigor of 
expression what he terms "the degradation of the professorial 
office." lie writes: 

"Oil the whole, there is ]>rob.ibly no b<jdy of men more compe¬ 
tent for their ap|>ointed work, more disinterested in the discharge 
of duty, or more honorable in their views as to the relntien of 
their efforts tewnrd 
their constituency' 
and toward all 
mnnkind, than are 
tho professors in 
our higher institu¬ 
tions of education. 
I do not wen cx- 
c-ept the clergy 
from this compara¬ 
tive estimate; ami 
I have been a cler- 
gyinnn and know 
thoroughly well 
what the motives 
and the offices of 
that prufessioiial 
class are, both in 
theory nud in fact. 
At the same time, 
it seems to me i>cr- 
fectly apparent 
that tho motives, 
character, aixl cul¬ 
ture of the average 
college pixifcssor 
nrc undergoing a species of decline. The average man of this 
professianal class is not so much of a man, not so much of a gen- 
tlciuau, not so induciitial a member of society or of the coninmn- 
wealth, and not so much respected and lookcil up to by the gen¬ 
eral public, as ho was one generation or two gciieratiuiis ago." 

In past gcueracions, the professor was an "especially rcs]icctctl 
uiid revered man." Nowudnys, "the application of a t<x> exclu¬ 
sively coiniiiercial standard to the vnliiesof the higher educatiuii 
inevitably results in a depreciated estimate of the office of the 
teacher." Professor Ladd pmceed.s to eniphnsizo "the lack of 
ap|>reciation and reward which is sliown by the c|iiite inadequate 
salaries of our college jirofeHsurs," declaring that the dentist 
takes .1 whole day’s pay from the professor's salary for a .single 
lioiirof dental work, and that “ the plumber is as well rewarded." 
lie cites also "the lighc-lieartcd, serio-comic. <>r contemptuous 
way ill which tho press am] the public esteem the profferof serv¬ 
ices and trent the opiiiioiis of the professed experts in our higher 
institutions of learning." lie continues-. 

"The teachers in our higher institutions of learning—including 
of course, the professional schools—are alway.n better fitted by 
far to be the ctnin.selurs and leaders of tiie nation Chan is nuy 
other class of citizens. University profes-sors ought always to 
form nn inipurSaiit and iiinuemial element ill tho control of opin¬ 
ion and administration in the municipality, the State, and the 
nation. They should constitute an important and influential 
portion of our boards of aldermen, of our state legislatures, and 
of our national Congress. Wlwt eliaiice. however, does tho pres¬ 
ent method of choosing and administering the offices of our civil 
service afford for the iideejiiale expression of tlli.s obligation? 
Imagine a congressional committee on the tariif, foreign rela¬ 
tions, flnance, etc., summoning for respectful consultation all 


those tcaehers whose researches have made ihoir views best 
worth .serious consideration, in the interests of the eutiie nation ’ 
Picture tlio inimoderaco merriment which would fellow the first 
surpri.sc if any member of the board of aldermen in one of our 
werst-governed cities were to pro]>ose giving over the diseased 
condition of its public affairs to the diagnosis and prescription of 
a committee of college professors ! " 

Professor Ladd suggests that the “Oriental jieoples have some¬ 
thing of uo small value, still left Co them from their past, which 
England and America need not be a-shamed to learn." He re¬ 
calls the fact that the Chinese people “put scholars in the first 
rank and merchants in the last," and that “the teacher, as he 
enters his Iccturc-ball in the enpitnl city of Japan, sees the entire 
audience—perhaps including nebte gentlemen and ladies and the 
highest efficers ef the government—rise to their feet, bow, and 
remain thus until he is seated." Professor Ladd concludes: 

“In the long run, the teachers of any nation will surely have 
their ilay. They always constitnto the most important profes¬ 
sional class. Next to the parents, who have in this country so 
largely abandoned to others their natural rights and inalieuable 
duties toward their children as respects discipline and instruc¬ 
tion. the teachers stand nearest te the springs ef national life. 
The degradation of the teachers of any nation, whether by the 
lowering of appreciation, of care in selectien, ef grateful recog¬ 
nition, or of more substantial reward, Is an exceedingly danger¬ 
ous thing. It is more dangerous than even the degradation of 
the clergy." 

Profe.ssor Ladd's nniele calls fertli many remenstmnccs in tho 
press. The New York Giw/am'ia/styles it "a cry 
of defeat," indicating that the writer “is out of touch with Ills 
colleagues and his times" and that “he is not willing to adjust 
himself to new conditions." The New York I'rrss says; 

"As a matter of fact, there never wns n time when so much 
was being done for learning in the United States us is being 
done tOKlay; there never was a time when learning was more 
liighly esteemed and was so widely spread; when so great means 
were placed to the use of college professors and so great opjtortu- 
nities afforded them. If tho respect for tho teachers of learning 
has nut kept pace with the great and growing res|H.'ct for learn¬ 
ing itself, it must be the fault of the teachers. If the people 
refuse to trust them or in public office to take them for guides 
in affairs of state niid finance, it is because as a class they 
have displayed a couspicuous iind sensational uiifltness for those 
occnpatiulis. A college profes-sor who exhihiu qualities en'titliug 
him to recognition in public affairs is almost eagerly seized on 
for office. Ill recent years high niid important offices have Iwen 
held hy such. Rut the attempt to elevate tho professorial body 
into a sacrosanct cult, possessed of prescriptive rights in the 
niaiiageinent of public affairs, must remain a dream of philoso¬ 
phy us taught at Yale." 

MARION CRAWFORD’S DRAMATIZATION OF 
THE PAOLO-FRANCESCA STORY. 

ARAll BERNHARDT has successfully produced at her 
own Paris theater a drani.i specially written for her by F. 
.Marion Crawford on the theme of tho ill-fated love of Pnolo and 
Francesca. Mr. Crawfonl had accepted the coiiiniission to write 
this play several years ago, and was not aware at the time that 
Stephen Phillips and D'Annunzio were lit work on the same 
theme. The drnnia was written in Engli.sh, and lins been trans¬ 
lated into French for Mme. Remliardt by* Marcel Schwab, a styl¬ 
ist and eminent poet. 

According to the critics, and to the admissions of Mr. Craw- 
fonl himself, bis “ Francesca da Rimini “ f» wholly unlike any of 
the plays ever based on the immortal Dante page. It is "realis¬ 
tic" and "historical." It Ignores the Dante legend entirely and 
follows tradition and ascertained fact. It is in five acts, one of 
which IS a prolog concerned with events which take place fourteen 
years earlier than the events of the drama proper. 

In L< Journal, that leading critic and playwright Catulle 
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Mcndis «ummariie« tbo plut and points out tho merits and tho 
weakness of the drama. The development of the plot is as follows; 

Tho prolog shows us tho scciio niter the marriage of Fran¬ 
cesca to Giovanni by proxy. Francesca had not seen Giovanni, 
but had been told that ho resembled greatly Paolo the hnnd- 
some, his brntlier and his proxy. She was half disjMiscd t<i love 
Paolo, hut consoletl herself with tho thought that her husband 
was not unlike him. She had been taken to the nuptial cham¬ 
ber, and sho had prayed to the Madonna. All the lights but one 
are cxtinguislieil, and suddenly a side door is opened iind Gio¬ 
vanni enters—the cripplo. the hunchliack, the physical monster ! 
“Who are you?” asks Francesca, trembling and horror-stricken. 
“ Your husband.” 

When the next acts opens, Prnneesca has been married four¬ 
teen years, anil Paolo has been her lover all this time. She has 
a child, a girl iianu-d Concordia, and tliero is some doubt os to 
whether Giovanni or Paolo is her rcnl father. The child is vol¬ 
uble and iiidiscn-el: she is given to prying and babbling, and 
some of her ch.nlter excites Giovanni's Mis-pici<>ns. Paolo, too, 
is married and a fattier of children by his legitimate spouse. 
This woman, whilo Paolo is hastily pre|>aring to leave Florence 
for liis command in tho army, accuses him of treachery and 
threatens him with ex|wisure. She is about to lie tried by Gio¬ 
vanni, but she commits suicide—or is strangled by the jailer at 
a sign from Paolo. 

Paolo departs, but in a few weeks he secretly returns and tries 
to climb into Francesca's apartments. Giovanni, by this time 
thoroughly suspicions and watchful, ap|>cars in the garden. His 
spies had informed him of Paolo's presence. He mounts to the 
window, looks into tlio chamber, and convinces himself. The 
lovers are ixiading the story of Guinevere and Lancelot. Ho de¬ 
scends, makes his way into the room, and stabs the guilty pair. 

Meiidcs, in reviewing w-liat he calk a "melodrama” pure and 
simple, says that tho play is not devoid of artistic merit; that it 
has intensely intcrosting mnmcius. nnd that tho prolog is 
highly effective and poignant. But he adds that no deep impres¬ 
sion, no true oniotion was produced by it, saying further: 

"This not merely because of the deplorable absence of a truo 
lovo, of a genniuo lyricism, but also—and primarily—because 
Mr. Crawford has unfortunately complicated with incident the 
simple legend of Paolo and Francesca—a legend immortally 
fixed and planted in human memory by the genius of tho com- 
passionato Dante ; anil it was not right, even under the prompting 
of Sliakcspcarinn ambition, to draw n melodrama from the Di¬ 
vine Comedy. 

•* Were the play the most ndroit aud exciting ever written, who 
would not seo at once that it had but a remote relation to the sub¬ 
ject chosen by the iiuthor, and that ho spoiled it, made it banal? 
That the amours of Paolo and Francesca in reality continued for 
fourteen years; that Francesca had a big girl, and a most awk¬ 
ward chatterer and busybody: that Paolo was a married man 
and a person capable of sanctioning tho murder of liis wifo; that 
Giovanni, a lietrayed husband for fourteen years, suddenly be¬ 
came an Othello or Cain, is possible, even historic, I admit; but 
ft is different from the legend, which is the true account for the 
pur|]oso of the poetic drama." 

Mendis concludes by saying that the lovers are presenteil as 
modern, circanis]icct, discreet, polito personages, and passion, 
ecst-asy, irresistible attraction, such as Dante indicated, are 
wanting from the scenes in which Crawfonl makes them talk of 
their love. Yet, had the play reitiaineil unwritten, wo should 
have lost an elegant, woll-constructcd and at times pathetic 
work. 

In an interview with a correspondent of The Fait Matt Ga~ 
sette, Mr. Crawford s.-iys th.-it lie deliberately rejeeted the "leg¬ 
end" and followed history. Paolo and Francesca, he says, 
were flesli-and-blood people. It is interesting to know th.nt Mr. 
Cr.-iwford is grcally pleased with the treatment of liis play by 
the critics, and that Mendi-s's notice (which mnv seem rather 
severe) lie declares to be "most conscientious and fair-minded." 
In passing. Mr. Crawford makes this announcement; "1 have 
been working on a novel for years which will bring in Dante's 
people, and Dante himself, most likely.”— Translalion made for 
Tut LifRXARY Dir.tsT. 


EDWARD GRIEG: A MASTER OF THE MUSI¬ 
CAL LYRIC. 

T he place of Edward Grieg, the greatest of Norwegian coni- 
])osers, in the musical Piintlieon lias hardly as yci Iiecn 
determined. Perhaps, as is intimated by the more oinservative 
musical critics, liis name will never rank with those of the "great 
masters ”; but few will deny that his work is jieciiliarly penetra¬ 
tive and strikingly original. "It is. of a truth, music in which 
merit and failing are curiously mingled,” declares Mr. Daniel 
Gregory M.'ison; "its delicate beauty is unique, ils limitations 
extreme. It Is ns fair 
as a flower, and as 
fragile.” Hccontiii- 
ucs(in the New York 
Out/ivh. .May yl 
"Grieg is of the 
nervous, sensitive 
temperament, the 
temperament of 
Keats and Steven* 
son. quick and ar¬ 
dent in feeling, and 
ill art notable for 
Eubjeetive, intimate 
work rather than 
for the wide object¬ 
ive point of view. 
Grieg's music is of 
value, indeed, just 
because it is the 
artistic expression 
of delicate personal 
feeling. We shall 
And that his whole 
development tended 
toward a singul.arly individii.'il, or at most national, utterance; 
that his efforts towanl a compicxcr or more universal style, such 
as in (loetry we c.sll epic, were uiisnccessful; and that his real 
and inimitable achievement is all in the domain of the pure lyric.” 

It was Nordraak, a young Norwegian tniisicinii of magnetic 
personality, who first aroused Grieg's enthusinsm for the Norse 
folk-songs, and fired him with an anibition to found on them a 
fioished art. Tho two men solemnly took an oath of musical 
allegiance to their fatlicrlaml. " It was as tho the scales fell from 
my eyes," writes Grieg; "for tho first time 1 learned ... to un¬ 
derstand my own nature. We abjured the Gade-.Mendel.ssolin 
insipid and diluted Scandinavianism, am) bound ourselves with 
enthusiasm to tho new path which the mo<lcrn school is uow fol- 
lowing." The result of Grieg's efforts in liis chosen field was 
romantic music—sonatas, songs, dances, "tone-pictures"—of an 
"indescribably delicate ” nature. Says Mr. Mason; 

"It is liko tho poetry of Mr. Henley in its exclusive concern 
with moods, with personal emotions of the subtlest, most eUiaivo 
sort. It is intimato, suggestive, intangible. It voices the gen¬ 
tlest feelings of the heart, or summons up tlie airiest visions of 
the imagination. It is whimsical, too. changes its hues like tho 
chameleon, and often surprises us with a sudden flight to some 
linexpectcil shade of expression. Again, its finesre is striking. 
Tho phrases arc ]Hi1ishcd like gems, the iiieloclies chanii ns u-ith 
their perfect proportions, the c.idcnecs arc as consummate as 
they are novel. Tlicn, again, the rhythm is most delightfully 
frank and straightforward; there is no ninundcrtng or uncer¬ 
tainty, but always a vigorous dmictitg progress, as candid as 
childhCKHi, It is hard lo keep one's feet still through .sonic of tho 
Norwegian Dances. And tho in the Lyric Pieces rhythm is 
idealised, it i.s always definite and clear, so that they arc nt the 
opposite pole from all that formless sentimentality which aban¬ 
dons iicecnt ill ortler to wail. Again, one must notice the curious 
exotic flavor of this music, a flavor not Oriental but Northern, .a 
half-wild, half-tender p.-itlios. outl.-indisli a little, but not tiirgUI 
—on the contrary, perfectly pellucid." 

There arc. however, grave defects in Grieg's mu'-ie, if r. 
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Ma.MSD'.i judgment be .'icc'epie<l. No other c<>ni]MHter. lie re- 
niiirlc!!, has had so many “mannerisms.*' so many "little tricks 
and idiosyncrasies*'; and "notiiing nienaecs thought mure than 
alTcctations and whimskalities of style." Moieovcr, Mr. Mason 
thinks that severely entieal standards eom|Kd the admission that 
Grieg's iiersoii.iliiy was "graceful without .strength, romantic 
without the sense of tragedy, highly gifted with nil gentle qual¬ 
ities of nature, but lacking in the more virile powers, in broad 
vision, epic magnanimity, and massive force.” He conclude.s; 

"When nil is said. Grieg has in his early wuiks niado a contri¬ 
bution to music which our sense of his laier shortcomings must 
not make us forget. Ills Piano Sonata and his Violin Sonatas 
supply clianilicr-niusic with a note of pure lyric enthusiasm, of 
fresh unthinking animation, not elsewhere to bo found, His 
Peer Gynt Suite tills a similar pl.-ice among orchestral works. Ills 
best piano pieces, and. above all. his lovely and too little known 
songs, are uiii(]ue in their delicate voicing of the tenderest, most 
elusive personal feeling, ns well ns in their consummate finrtst 
of workmanship. It is n Lilipntian world, if you will, but a fair 
one. That art of the future which Grieg predicts in his essay on 
Mosart, which * will unite lines and colors in marriage, and show 
that it lins its roots in all the past, that it draws sustenance from 
old as well as from new masters.' will acknowledge in Grieg 
himself the source of one indispensable element—the element of 
naive and siMiiitaneous romance.'* 


"CYRANO DE BERGERAC" AS A CHICAGO 
PRODUCT. 

A LITERARY situation as unexpected as it is' unique is 
created by the decision of Judge C. C. Kolilsaat;' of the 
United States district court of Chicago, granting Capt.‘Samuel 
Elierly Gross, of Chicago, the author of *'’rhc Merchant Prince 
of Cornvilic,** a 
perpetual iujuiiC' 
tioii against fur¬ 
ther performance 
of "Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” on the 
ground that M. 
Rostand's play 
contains plagia¬ 
rised situations. 
The court in its 
order nded that 
Captain Gross was 
al.s4> eiitillcil to an 
accounting of the 
profits from the 
play, but Captain 
Gross waived this 
right and accepted 
$1 as satisfaction. 
He announces, 
csrr. sauvkl c. r.aosa. however.his inicn- 

tion of erecting in 

Grossdale Park. Chicago "the most distinctive theater in the 
country.” in which to present his play. "To think,” exclaims 
the New York Muii, "that Edmond Rostand, of Paris, should have 
been caught, in the opinion of a Western master in chancery, 
appropriating tlic play plan invented by Mr. Eberly Gross, of 
Chicago, and that 'Cyrano de Bergerac ' should be the result of 
the appropriation J America seems to be l>cconiiug the true home 
of the Muses iis well as the world center of industry and finance." 

The history of this remarkable case is told in the New York 
Times as follows: 



"Subsequently to the production of ’Cvrano dc Bergerac* in 
this ctmiitry. Samuel Eberly Gross, .a Chicagoan of wealth, tiled 
a liiil ill the United .States circuit eouit to restrain A. .M. Palmer 
and Richard Mansfield from ]tniilutnig Rostand's jtlay in this 


country or England. Mr. Gro.ss asserted that‘Cyrano de Ber¬ 
gerac '"was an infringement upon 'The .Merchant Prince of Corn- 
viltc.'a comedy wriiicii by hiin.self before M. Rostand's work 
was produced. 

"It npjieared that some twenty years previously Mr, Gross, 
who w.as a man of some leisure and literary aspirations, wrote 
a comciiy which he protected both by American and English 
copyrights. For years the play reused in a safe-deitosit vault, 
but ill iSiyO it was staged at the Novelty Theater, London, lis 
success evidently was not great, for it occasioned hardly a 
memory in the theatrical world. 

"Prior to the London production, Mr. Gross claims, he sub- 
mitii-d the play to A. M. Palmer. A. R. Cazauran, who was 
then Mr. Palmer's reader and adapter, is said to have recom¬ 
mended its production. The play remained in nianuseriiit until 
i 8<)5. when It was published in a halldsome edition by Stone Ac 
Kimball and circulated by Mr. Gross among his friends. 

"Rostand's* Cyrano dc Bergerac* was first produced in Paris 
in i 8<>7. In October, 1898. a translation by Howard Thayer 
Kingsbury was brought out at the Garden Theater in this city. 
It will lie observed that the date of its first production in Puns 
was a year later than the advent of 'The Merchant Prince of 
Cumville ' in London, When Mr. Mansfield produced'Cyrano' 
in Chicago, Mr. Gross witnessed the first performance, and in 
the course of the evening asserted that it had been copied from 
Ills work. He decided to bring suit and called attention to simi¬ 
larities in plot, dialogue, and characters. 

"Mr. Mansfield conlinued to play ' Cyrano * with great success 
throughout the country, and it was artistically and financially 
one of his greatest successes.” 

The lending character of Captain Gross'sdrama is distinguished 
by the big nose that made Cyrano famous. An even more stri¬ 
king |ioint of similarity in both plays is the wooing by proxy in a 
balcony scene. "There is no c.scapc,”remarks the Boston Tran- 
script, "from the proposition that, in this country at least, the 
celebrated noseof Cyrano de Bergerac is very much out of joint.” 
It continues: 

"The decision of the district court is subject to review by the 
full bench, and possibly it was in view of this fact that Mr. Gross 
chove not to press any claim for a share in the profits ftoiii the 
]>lay. But until reversed, Mr. Rostand stands cun victed id Chi¬ 
cago of plagiarism, the moral effector which can hardly fail of 
extending beyond the local scene of the contest and the credit of 
this simple comiMisition. Tlie opinions of tliose who have read 
both plays with care, that there is no similarity except what is 
practically inevitable where there is common historical basis, must 
of course have been duly weighed liefore the ruling of the c«>urt. 
The possible injury of ttiis injunction to the French playwright 
is so great as to warrant him in going to large expense to secure 
a reversal of judgment. So far os Messrs. Mansfichl and Palmer 
are concerned, tlicir case is very simple. Their interest is con¬ 
fined lo the piece in question, or practically confined to it. and 
there is no rensoii to suppose that they will make further conten- 

Mr. Mansfield, when questioned regarding the possible results 
of the decision, replied (as quoted in the press despatches) ; 

"The decision of Judge Kohlxaat in the Gross case at Chicago 
can have no effect on the presentation of ‘Cyrano dc Bergerac' 
beyond the fact that Mr. Gross will receive royiiltics in the future 
instead of M. Rostand. What effect it will have in France is an 
entirely different matter, but it may probably result in the 
Thc4tre FraiKais and the great American and European artists 
overwhelming Mr. Gross with orders fur plays, and Chicago in 
future may be the center of another industry.” 

The case has attracted much interest in France. M. Rostand 
is at present in his Pyrenean chfttcau, but one of bis intimate 
friends, M. Pierre Yflier, assurc'l the New York Herald's Paris 
corrcs|M>ndent that the charge of plagiarism was ridiculous: 

"I know Rostand too well to have the slightest doubt on the 
subject. Rostand was quite ignorant of American literature on 
the subject and the pruductiun of the piece at the time he wrote 
his play, and lie is much too honest to have ever pilfered another 

"As for the claim made by Mr. Gross that his hero's big nose 
inspired ‘Cyrano* and the famous balcony scene. 1 can only say 
that such a personage ax Cyrano did really have a hig iio^. so 
why should M. Rostand have dipped into the ' Merchant Prince 
of Cornvilic' ? 

"The balcony .scene is not a novelty either. Ttic idea of the 
unhappy lover impersonating a furtnnatc rival with tlic latter's 
consent nnd in his presence has lieen staged many a time before. 
Indeed, I may say that there arc not more than a score and a 
half situations known on the stage, nud Mr. Gross has not added 
to the number.” 

"Might it not be possible to effect a compromise.” suggest^ tbe 
Chicago Tritune, "by calling the play 'Cyrano dc CorDvilIc ' ?” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


CAUSE OF VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 

A LTHO the recent eruptions in the West Indies have been 
•Tl disastrous on account of their pniximity to thickly inhab¬ 
ited districts, they appear to have been small in intensity in 
comparison to many other similar occurrences which have taken 
place. This would hardly be gathered from newKpa|>er accounts, 
yet it IS made clear by Prof. Israel C. Rnssell in an article wiit- 
ten for the Kew York Tributtt (May 14). Says Professor Rus- 
sell; 

“There have been times in the history of the earth when out- 
wellings of molten rock have occurred tlmnighout the extent of 
many long fissures, and vast inundations of lava have resulted, 
as. for example, when the lava plains crossed by the Columbia 
River were formed. These plains, some >00,000 square miles in 
area, are underlain by sheets of once molten rock, which have 
an average thickness of something like 4.000 feet. Between out¬ 
pourings of veritable Hoods of lava, as in the instance cited, and 
the eruption of the smallest volcano there is a complete grada¬ 
tion. showing that all volcanoes have essentially the same mode 
of origin. 

“Local eruptions, or volcanoes, in distinction from ‘fissure 
eruptions.' present two leading characteristics—in one class the 
lava is poured out quietly, frequently in vast quantity, but with¬ 
out explosions; and in the other class the matter extruded is 
generally comparatively small in amount, but accompanied by 
explosions, frequently of great violence. 

“During eruptions of the quiet type, the lava conies to the sur¬ 
face in a highly liquid condition—that is, it is thoroughly fused, 
and flows with almost the freedom of water. . . . There is an 
absence of fragmental material, such as explosive volcanoes burl 
into the air. and a person may stand within a few yards of a 
rushing stream of molten rock, or examine closely the opening 
from which it is being poured out. without danger or serious in¬ 
convenience. 

“The quiet volcanic eruptions are attended by the escape of 
atcam and gases from the molten rock, but the lava being in a 
highly liquid state, the steam and gases dissolved in it escape 
quietly and without explosions. If, however, the molten rock is 
less completely fluid, or in a viscous condition, the vajmrs and 
gases contained in it find difficulty in escaping, and may be re¬ 
tained until, becoming concentrated in large volume, they break 
their way to the surface, producing violent explosions. Volca¬ 
noes In which the lava extrnded is viscous, and the escape of 
steam and gases is retarded until the |>eiu-up energy bursts all 
bounds, are of the explosive type. One characteristic example is 
Vesuvius. 

•• In extreme examples of explosive volcanoes, the summit por¬ 
tion of a crater, perhaps several miles in circumference and sev¬ 
eral thousand feet high, is blown away. Such an occurrence is 
recorded in the case of the volcano Cascguina. Nicaragua, in 
1835. Or an entire mountain may disappear, lieing reduced to 
lapilli and dust and blown into the air, as in tbe case of Kraka- 
toa. in the Strait of Sunda, 1SS3. 

“The essential feature of a volcano ... is a tube or conduit, 
leading from tbe highly heate<l subcriist portion of the earth to 
the surface, through which molten rock is forced upwanl to the 
surface. Tlie most marked variations in the process de|>end 
on the qnantity of molten rock extnided. and on the freedom of 
escape of the steam and gases contained in the lava. 

“The cause of the rise of the molten rock in a volcano is still a 
matter of discussion. Certain geologists contend that steam is 
the sole motive power; while others consider that the lava is 
forced to the surface owing to pressure on the reservoir from 
which it comes. The view perhaps most favorably entertained 
at present. In refereneo to the general nature of volcanic erup¬ 
tions. is that the rigid outer |>ortion of the earth Iwcomes frac¬ 
tured. owing prineipally to movements resulting from the shrink¬ 
ing of tbe cooling inner mass, and that tiie intensely hot material 
reached by the fissures, previously solid owing to pressure, be- 
comea liquid when pressure is relieved, and is forced to the sur¬ 
face. As the molten material rises it invades tlie water-charged 
rocks near tbe surface and acquires steam, or the gases rcsnlting 
from the decomposition of water, and a new force is added which 


produces tlie most con.spicuous and at tunes tbe most terr.ble 
phenomena accoiiipaiiyiiig eniptiuns. 

"The recent volcanic outbreaks on .Martinique and St. Vincent 
were cruptioni of the explosive tyfie, similar to the explosions 
that have occurred from time to time in Vesuvius. The volca¬ 
noes have been dormant for years, and tlie lava in tlie summit 
portion o( their conduits was cold and hard ; movements in the 
earth's crust caiisetl a fresh ascent of lava from deep below the 
surface; the molten material came in contact with water in tbe 
rocks it invaded, and steam explosions resulted. 

“These explosions were siniiliir to whnt wonid hap])en if 
water should be pourcti on a mass of molten slag such as comes 
from au iron fiiriiace." 


NEW METHOD OF COOKING CEREALS. 

T he disojvcry of a dry process of cooking starchy products, 
such as grains, which hitherto have requiresl large quanti¬ 
ties of water for cooking, has Iwen announced by Dr. A. P. An¬ 
derson, curator of the Columbia L'niversity herbarium. Dr. 
Anderson says in a pa|>er on the subject, quoted In the New 
York (.May 10) : 

“To prepare starches fur human foods it is essential that the 
grannies should be broken up. in onlcr to be more easily acted 
U))on by the different digestive cnxymes. Tbe salivary enzymes 
are especially active in coiivertiug starch into sugar, hut raw 
starch, in wliich the granules are intact, is very slowly acted upon 
and is not changed even after hours of contact with the saliva. 

“On tlie other hand, when the starch granules are previously 
broken up by heating in water the eiizymotic action is almost 
instantaneous, and the starch is converted into sugar, in which 

form it is soluble and easily assimilated. 

“In the course of my experiments and .study of the theoreticnl 
structure of the stiirch grannie I have discovered a method hy 
means of which starcli granules of all kinds as well as staa-hy 
seeds and products can be expanded and broken up without the 
use of water from tbe outside, which is customary in the conver¬ 
sion of starches into pastes in tlie ordinary cooking processes 
with water. 

"Instead of adding water. I am able to effect the complete 
swelling of the starch granule by means of dry beat. This I do 
by subjecting tbe starch granule, grain, or starchy mass to a 
rapid Iicat in a saturated atmosphere, 

“At the end of the process I find the starch grannies broken 
up into an innumeraldo number of particles or fragments. Tbe 
resulting prwlucts after the expansion are drier tlian before, on 
account of the loss of water which escapes at the time of the ex¬ 
pansion. 

"I find that 1 can in this way swell or expand any starchy 
product, and especially tlie cereal grains. When the grains are 
swelled the resulting pruilucts are from four to sixteen times 
greater in volume than the original kernel. The ex]>andcd ker¬ 
nels are only enlarged, otherwise exact copies of tile original. . 

“At the time of the expansion they become white, porous, and 
bread-like, and on account of the rapid heating and compara¬ 
tively low temperatnio tlie greater proportion of the starch re¬ 
mains unchanged, excepting in tliat it is br«>ken up into frag¬ 
ments as before explained, not being altered to any extent 
chemically. Some dextrin is formed, es]>ecia11y when the heat¬ 
ing is prolonged and at higher temperatures. 

"When air-dry jxiwdercd starches, like corn starch, tapioca 
flour, sago flour, or starchy preparations like pearl sago and 
pc.-irl tapioca, arc treated, tbe resulting swelled dry white masses 
become enlarged copies of the original, which incrcase.s in voi- 
nroc from six to nine times. When pure starches are thus treated 
and expanded, and tlie resulting dry products afterward placed 
in water, they go into snspousion, forming a starch paste similar 
in every respect to one formed by boiling starch in water. 

“The only difference between starch paste or starchy food 
products prepared by the ordinary methods of boiling or cooking 
with water and the dry method of ex|>anding them is that the 
resulting products expanded when dry can be kept indefinitely 
in their dry condition, while the products pre]>are<I with water 
easily spoil and ferment when not afterward sterilized and kept 
in closeil vessels.'* 

It is stated hy the writer of the account in The Sun that at Uio 
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!iciciititic meeting at which Dr. Anderson 's imijcr w;is read, si>ec- 
iincus of the products treated by his proL-e-ss, iiic1ii<1ing whent, 
rice. biK'kwlicat, pcnrl barley, pearl sngo. iiud tapioca, were pre¬ 
sented for inspection and tasting. All these pr<Klucts, while 
greatly expanded, retained their original shape, nnd nil quickly 
dissolved in the month. I’earl sago, especi.illy, simply melted 
away. Wheat and buckwheat gave a little opportunity for mas- 
tiention, an<l hud u pleasing flavor. .Says the writer; 

"A suggestion was made by one of Ur. Anderson's he.nrcrs 
that the discovery was likely to go a long tvay toward solving 
the vexed question of concentratetl food in emergency rations 
for .soldiers. It is said that the products could be put upon the 
market cheaply, the ex]K-nse of the process lieing Ic.ss than thnt 
of the ordinary methods of cooking.” 


TWIN CANNON. 

/””NN vessels of war heavy guns have long been mounted in 
couples, ns this arrangement has enabled them to be shcl- 
teretl in « single turret; but such cannon nrc independent nnd 
must be aimed and maneuvered sc|>arately. On land single guns 
have generally been used. Lately, however, heavy guns for 
land batteries have been nir>untcd together in pairs so that the 
tivo form practically a single unit. This armngement has many 
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advantoges. we are told by Lieutenant-Colonel Delauncy of the 
French army, who writes of it in J.tt tWuurt (May y). After 
noting the use of guns in pairs on Imard rnen-of-war, he goes on 
to say: 

"Going n little further in this direction, the Messrs. Schneider 
. . . bnvc established a system that enables two cannon to be 
mounted on one carriage : thus the two pieces occupy the mini¬ 
mum space and can consequently be contained in n turret of min¬ 
imum site, or may be used behind a simple sliield. This menns 
economy in weight and in space at the same time. 

•• But these advantages are not all; there is another whose im¬ 
portance is yet more considcrnble, The two gums are. in fact, 
mounted on a single steel support, and being thus solidly con¬ 
nected need not be ninied separately, thus the rapidity of fire is 
increased as well as its accuracy.” 

The two guns niny be fired either l>oth at once or separately 
and either by percussion or electrically. They have, of course, 
nil the latest appliances. The system including the twin can¬ 
non, their siippurt, nnd all the mechanism for aiming theiii is 
siipportdl on n cast-steel base that turns on n bi<ll-1>earing, 
Says Colonel Uvlanncy in closing: 

"This invention, which is characierize<l by so great simplicity, 
has. ns wo linvc seen, inestimable advantages, realizing great 
economy of weight, and eii.ahling iis to make the fire more effec¬ 
tive in a notable degree. fTe.sumably the arrangement, which 
has liccn iilrcndy applie<l to cannon <>f 0.15 meter caliber {6 
inches] will in future be used for even larger pieces. The |iower 


of iiiival artillery will make a giant stride on the day when such 
piogress .shall be realized on shipboard.”— Trans/ation maife/or 
The Liierakv Uicest. 


HAVE PLANTS NERVES? 

T lias been said that the only real difference between a plant 
ami an animal is that the former can not move nliout. Even 
this docs not bold universally, for some of the lower water-plants 
swim about quite freely. But it is certain that many orgnns thnt 
we nrc accustomed to regard as distinctively animal exist, at 
least in a rudimentary form, in plants. 'Lbis would ap|iear to be 
the case with the nerves, for recent experiment seems to show 
that plants have n nervous system, altho it is of the most primi¬ 
tive kind, A recent investigator, M. Nemcc, has just published 
an account of wmio researches along this line, which is reviewed 
in the Revut Siifntifiqut (April a5). Says the writer: 

"It has long been known that certain parts of jdants maybe 
irritated by various means, and that the excitation can be trans¬ 
mitted across a zone that has no jiower of reaction, to n more or 
less distant |)oiiit where it produces motion. From this it is only 
a step to tile assertion that plants have at least a rudimentary 
nervous system. Sonic believe that the propagation is accom- 
plislied by successive dehydration of the protoplasm ; others 
think that as tha protoplasm is continuous from cell to cell, it 
may serve in some other way ns the agent of a transmission 
analogous to thnt which takes place in the nervous system. 

"M. Ncmcc tries to throw some light on the question by exper¬ 
iments on the effect of wounds on the protoplasm. lie proves 
that when roots nnd other orgnns are wounded in the course of 
his investigations, two results follow. The first is an accumula¬ 
tion of protoplasm, and perhnps also n nucleus, at the cut or 
wounded surface, and this movement is propagated with decreas¬ 
ing velocity from the wounded part to the healthy parts. The 
speed varies in different tissues. It Is a eurious fnct that if the 
wave of condensation (if we may call it so for simplicity) meets 
a cell which is in process of division it does not affect this cell— 
it seems to ilisapiiear, so far as the cell is concerned, and reap¬ 
pears in the following cell. . . . Just nftor the cell content is 
modified (and this is the second phenomenon), it returns to its 
previous state. But this return is of short duration: a second 
modifiention takes place in which the protoplasm assumes a some¬ 
what gelatinous appearance. 

“Tins second phenomenon is more local than the former ; it is 
projiagatcd less quickly nnd not so far as the other: and M. 
Nemcc thinks that the first may Ize due to a disturbance of Iiy- 
drustntic balnnco in the colls, while the second is rather caused 
by the febrile condition that is provoked by the wound. Messrs. 
Loeb and Mathews would say that it was a coagulation due to 
rupture of equilibrium of the ions." 

An importnnt fact in connection with the possibility of a rudi¬ 
mentary nervous system in plants is a discovery by M. Ncmec 
that the cells are trnverscd by fibrils which may possibly even 
pass from one cell to onother. These fibrils, which can be seen 
only by enreful staining with an appropriate liquid, are seen 
most frequently in the excitable and mobile parts of the plant, 
and so they would .seem to be the agents of excitation nnd mo¬ 
tion. In the genus Vicin, the fibrils run along the axis of the 
root, and M. .Nemec found that when a ring-shaped incision was 
iiiado around the outside, so as not to touch them, tlic root kept 
its power of receiving and tr-ansmitting stimulation, while if the 
axis of the root was picrccrl. so ns to wound the fibrils, all exci¬ 
tability was lost. When the point of the root was cut off. sensi¬ 
tiveness to gravity was also lost, since it resides only in the tip 
of the root: but wlicn the tip had regrow-n, the sensitiveness did 
not reappear. In this case M. Ncmcc found th.at the continuity 
of the fibrils was lost; the new ones did not join the old ones, so 
that the tip of the root w,ts like the end of a finger whose nerve* 
have been severed by a cut. It could not transmit its message 
to the rest of the jilaiit. The reviewer goes on to say. in conclu- 

“It may be seen that M. Ncmcc brings facts and arguments to 
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support liU tliesis ; Itv has opeucd an interesting (ield t<> explora¬ 
tion, and it is desirable that other investigntors should follow 
him in it. The study of organs of transmission more rudimen¬ 
tary than nerves, in inferior animal org.'iiiisms and in plants, 
tvill ]>erhaps assist its to understand the working of the more 
complex organs that wo know under the name of nerves."-— 
Translation mai/e for Tub Litkkarv Dickst. 


THE CHANCES OF LONG LIFE. 

W E should be afraid of tlio fear of death —not of death itself. 

If we follow this rule, there is no reason why we sliould 
not all bceomo nintenarians—so we are told in the Rrvnt 
d'Etonomit Po/itt^ue by M. Jean Finot. This author begins an 
article on the limitations of life by mentioning some traditional 
long lives. Among these enses are those of a resident of Goa. 
who is said to havo reached bis four-hundredth year in the enjoy¬ 
ment of all his intellectual faculties, a Scotchman who lived to be 
■over 300 years old. and various monks of hlont Athos who have 
reached 150 yenrs. lie asserts that Servian statistics for 1897 
show three jtersons between 135 and uo years old. 18 from 136 to 
>35. 133 from 115 to 135. and 390 from 105 to 115. In 1890 there 
were, he says, in the United States. 3.981 |iersons over too years 
■old and 3i in London. M. Finot cites a matbeniatic.il formula, 
which he cretlits to Dr. Richardson, by which any ouo may get 
■an idea of his probable longth of life. It is only necessary to 
add the ages of one’s father and mother to those of one's two 
grandfathers and two grandmothers, and tfao total divided by 
six indicates tho exact number of years one should live. M. 
Finot does not believe that the average length of human life has 
been reduced. On the contrary, he believes that it is constantly 
increasing, owing to tho progress of hygiene. Why do we grow 
old at all? The writer answers : 

•‘For three reasons: ist, want of physic.sl exercise in tho open 
air: ad, poisoning by microbes which tho phagocytes have not 
•ucceeded in destroying; 3d, fenr of death. It is hard to imag¬ 
ine tho im]>ortancv of this last element. If a man fears death, it 
will carry him away. And yet it is quite pleiisaut to die; no 
aensation could be compared to it." 

To prove this assertion, M. Finot quotes Heim, who related 
tho sensations be cxperienceil while falling with his companions 
from the summit of one of the Alps to a death which ho miracu¬ 
lously escaped: 

"At first a sense of beatitude, then complete insensibility to 
touch and pain; finally an extreme rapidity of thought and of 
imagination which in a few seconds enabled him to recollect the 
events of his whole life. Therefore it is not death we should 
fear, but the fear it inspires in us. We are wrong, says Socrates, 
to fear death, as it is our greatest possession on earth, and Sen¬ 
eca adds that it is tho best of the inventions of life, while Mon¬ 
tesquieu concludes that we should shed tears for men when they 
Are bom and not when they die." 

M. Henry de Varigny examines the question of longevity in 
L'l/instration from another point of view. He asks: Has the 
mnn of to-day a chance to live longer than the mnn of 3,000 
years ago? Ho bases his conclusions upon charts and statistics 
published by Prof. Karl Pearson in Piomttrika and iqxin tho re¬ 
searches mado by W. SpicgoUierg, of .Stra.s.shurg, on tho age of 
Egyptinn mummies. These conclnskms arc that an Egyptian 
who 3.000 years ago lived to be 68 years old was likely to live 
longer than a mixlern Englishman of tho same age. M. do Vari¬ 
gny gives the following explanation : 

•' Evidently there wns among the Egyptians a natural selection, 
resulting from environment, that does not take place tu-<lny. at 
least to tho same degree, among civilized people. The Egyp¬ 
tians who reached the age of 68 ye.nrs had robust constitutions 
and therefore their chances of longevity were exceptional. Mor¬ 
tality was higher among the children and tho adults, and thore 


was a kind of selection by* death. Tho man of to-day is not 
stronger; he is possibly wenker. But tho majority of the ]>eople 
live under conditions more favorable to longevity, because we 
know what conditions to promote. In other words, the greater 
expeciiition of average life is the result of the progress of sani¬ 
tary science in tho fullest sense, and not the result of an increase 
of vitality. It is the consequence of the evolution of man's intel¬ 
lect rather than of iho evolution of his body.” 

For these reasons M. de Varigny asserts that altho the chances 
of life havo incrciuicd for infancy; youth, and the prime of life, 
they have not increased for old age.— Translation maiie /or 
The Literary Digest. 

ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 

"'HAT the teaching of languages, English included, has been 
sadly neglected in technical and scientiHc institntions. es¬ 
pecially in the United States, is asserted by an editorial writer 
in Tkt EUitricat Rtvirw (May 10). We are expert, he says, 
in many branches of science without being able to tell what wo 
know clearly and simply. In an editorial entitled "A Neglected 
Branch of Stndy,” tho writer says, in part; 

"A man may have the most comprehensive and complete 
knowledge of bis subject and may be very expert in it, but with¬ 
out the ability to express himself clearly and distinctly and un¬ 
mistakably he suffers a handicap so severe that only a gieat ge¬ 
nius can overcome it . . . The value of an engineering report 
does not depend so much upon tho erudition and the familiarity 
with tho subject exhibited by the engineer making it. as it does 
upon his ability to niako clenr and explicit bis reasons, to show 
logically the origin of his deiluctions. and to impress othors with 
his conclusions. It is precisely this art which has been neg¬ 
lected, this training in rhetoric and logic. 

We are a careless people. Perhaps more than any others we 
are willing to condone faults of expression if we are sure that the 
man committing them is correct in Ids general principles. We 
do not ask fur correct grainniar so long as the facts and the 
statements conceruing them are correct; but the habit of sli]>- 
shod and illogical expression necessarily begets a similarly illog¬ 
ical and slipshotl mental attitude. The man who can not express 
himself in a siraiglitforward and concise way is apt not to lie 
ablo to think straightly and clearly. Training, then, in the art 
of expression is of a twofold value, in that It also trains the mind 
of the student to run in logical channels and to act with precision 
and clarity u]ion problems presented to it. This training is no¬ 
ticeably lacking in many engineering graduates whose experi- 
once has cortainly been sufficient to qualify them in other re¬ 
gards." 

The writer points out that tho systematic study of English is 
of especial value to engineering students, whose standing in 
their profession depends upon thoir ability to mako clear and 
accurate statements. He say*s: 

"They will have observations to mako and conclusions to draw 
from them, and a very large proportion of the value of these con¬ 
clusions and observations will be dependent upon tho language 
in which they are stated. 

"To show tho value of tho art of expression, one has only to 
note that Darwin’s'Origin of Species.' for example, has found 
thousands and perhaps millions of popular readers, and has im. 
pressed upon the whole period a l>elief in the author's conclu¬ 
sions—largely on account of the fact that the work is a master¬ 
piece of pure and limpid English. If it had been written in the 
style of some of the pajiers read during tho last few years before 
American engineering societies and printed in onr technical jour¬ 
nals, it is doubtful whether or not it would have attracted even 
passing public attention." 

Telephonic Privacy.— The dnily paiiers announce thnt 
U. S. Jackson, of Boston, has inventod a device by which pri¬ 
vacy is assured in telephonic conversations. By this arrnnge- 
raont, says a ctM-respondent of the New York Htrald, "so long 
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as two persons arc talking over the circuit every other telephone 
on the SiUtie line is locked, that is, the bell will not ring," 

'•The attachment may be placed upon any ordinary telephone, 
and its introduction may l>ecome general without the construc¬ 
tion of a special line. Its effect is to transform the liuc between 
the two persons using it into a private wire. The current is di¬ 
rected only through the two instruments in use, and it is con¬ 
trolled absolutely by those who are using the instruments. By 
its operation it is declared that there is a great saving in electric 
energy, siuce the force being thus concentrated can not be di. 
verted. An examination of the cx|>erimental line has been made 
with a view to testing its capacity for reducing the cost of tele¬ 
phoning. Electricians assert th.st they see no reason why, with 
this attachment, It will not bo possible to talk between long-dis¬ 
tance points with a short-distance instrument. 

"The simplicity of the attachment and the consequent ease of 
understanding and operating it are among the features that com¬ 
mend it. and which, doubtless, may add to its popularity." 


THE NARCOTIC HABIT. 

T he increasing use of all sorts of narcotics by persons who. 

if not actually in health, have as yet no perceptible dis* 
ease other than a craving for some stimulant or sedative, is as¬ 
cribed by a writer in TAt Hospital (April a6) to the fact that 
"we have largely abused the good gifts of nature by employing, 
as daily luxuries, and in time as artificially created necessaries, 
things which, if kept in their right places, would have been re¬ 
served as resources In emergency or in distress." The writer 
goes on to say; 

*• We are told by those who take It that tobacco is an eminently 
tranquilizing and soothing agent, capable of softening down 
many of the asjierities of life; but it is manifest that it can no 
longer exert this influence, or fulfil this purpose, in the case of a 
consumer who is never long withont it, even when the ways 
which he is c.alled .upon to traverse are entirely smooth. If diffi¬ 
culties come to him the tobacco fails of its effect, and something 
more powerful, or to which he is less habituated, must be—or at 
least too often is—resorted to. We are strongly inclined to the 
belief that the excessive smoking of our time, under conditions 
which do not seem to afford any sufficient justification for it, 
must to some extent bo bhimed lor the manifestly increasing 
prevalence of'habits.' and that, if the comparatively mild and 
harmless drug were used discreetly and in moderation, the neces¬ 
sity or fancied necessity for the stronger and more harmful one 
would be far less likely to assert itself. As a matter of fact, the 
absolute need for either one or the other can only seldom arise in 
the conditions of modern life, and the daily use of the narcotic 
can lianlly be looked upon in any other light than as a piece of 
unnecessary sclf-indulgencc. That this is so is abundantly 
shown by the example of women, who smoke but rarely, and 
whose want of a panacea against the smaller ills of life, the wor¬ 
ries of a household, the cares incidental to the possession of chil¬ 
dren and servants, is certainly far greater than that of their hus¬ 
bands. Possibly many women who have now fallen into' habits' 
might have been preserved from them if they had smoked ; and 
it seems certain that many men would have been preserved from 
them if they had used tobatxo without abusing it." 


Intellect and Size of Skull.— The opinion is widely 
held that intelligence is connected with cranial capacity, or, in 
other words, with the size of the head. "The question," .says 
Cosmos, " has often been brought up by scientists, but their in¬ 
vestigations have resulted in nothing conclusive, ami this has 
lieen generally regarded as due to the fact tiint these two magni¬ 
tudes are incommensurable. We may, it is true, measure the 
length and breadth of a head, but bow sh.ill wc express degrees 
of intellect in figures? However this may be. these difficulties 
have not frightened Prof, Karl Pearson, who lias made a scries 
of experiments that he describes in a. recent iiai>cr Irefore the 
London Royal Society. To eliminate as far as jiossiblc the cr- 
tors that might lie introduced into comparative measurements on 
a large number of persons by differences of age, education, and 


nourishment. Professor Pearson devoted bis attention to a homo¬ 
geneous group of individuals of the same social cuvironnient— 
the students of the University of Cambridge. The Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Cambridge furnished him with a series of measure¬ 
ments on students whose university standing could be obtained 
from the records. The results deduced from these measurements 
by a method invented by Professor Pearson . . . proves that tho 
intelligence of a student, so far as it can be measured by his suc¬ 
cess os a scholar, has no sensible relation to the size of bis 
bead. Other experiments in different colleges of the United 
kingdom confirm this result.”—7><inrAi/tW* mat/e /or The Lit- 
EZAXV Digest, 


The Potato as a Medicine.— The goo<l results of ad¬ 
ministering potatoes in certain forms of diabetes are affirmed by 
a French physician. Dr. Mussi, who states that ho has effected 
cures by this means. "M. Mossd thinks,"says the Rtvut .V/en- 
ti/gue, "that this treatment probably acts by alkalinizaiioD of 
the humors, in the same way as the treatment by the alkaline 
mineral waters of Vichy: liesidcs this, potatoes contain oxydases, 
and bring to the tissues ferments favorable to those oxidations 
that arc habitually retarded in diabetic patients. The quantity 
of potatoes that should be taken by the invalid varies from two 
and one-half to three times that of the bread eaten. . . . But 
altered potatoes should not be employed: when jellied, they con¬ 
tain sugar; in too w'arm a medium they begin to sprout and their 
germination also develops sugar, as well as solanin." The writer 
remarks that in the spring, when (lotatoes are scarce and not 
very good. |>otato-brcad may bo used to advantage, altlio little 
known. This is prejiaretl by mixing, in proportions varj-ing from 
one-quarter to one-third, wheat flour with mashed potatoes. This 
food tastes enough like ordinary bread to make it palatable to 
|iersons who feel that they must have plenty of the latter. The 
use of tho potato instead of bread deprives the body of certain 
useful phosphates that are contained in the latter; but this ob¬ 
jection may bo removed, wc arc told, by adding eggs to the diet, 
especially the yolks.— Translation maJt/or 'i’lis Litkxakv Di¬ 
gest. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

"Bv takina * Slob*, and ttretcblne a thread from the month of the Co- 
luuibia Kiv*r to th* port of Manila, in the Pbllipptnea, it will b* soao," eaya 
Tkt F.ngmttriHg ilagatiHt, “that the shorieat or Kteal.clrcle ronie paaa** 
through the Alentlan Ulandi, and close to the Japanes* coast, leaving the 
Hawaiian ialands far to the aonth. The Importance of Dntch Harbor, a* 
compared with Honolnlu, is tbns clearly seen, and the advantageaof th* 
northern root*, with its abort stretches and important comm«rcml coo. 
nections for a Pacific cable, are apparent. ... An examinatioa of a globe 
will make th* iitiporlaoc* of tho Alaskan coal deposits mneb more readily 
realised." 

"The visit of an earnest British economist and student of industry to 
this country, to prepare for an extended lonr of inspection by two consid¬ 
erable parties representing British Indusirial Interaats, Is significant of an 
aspect of British character which is too little appreciated by American 
compelltora," says The Enginttring Magarmt (Mar). "Britain is alow to 
waken, bnl thorough when aroused. There is now working in British en- 
gineering plants a spirit and a movement of reorganisattoo and reequip¬ 
ment which is splendid in Us courage and stariiing to its activity. The 
great technical schools at Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield are 
crowded to double their capacity with atodents—not dilettanti, but work, 
lug lads, eager even after a day's work in the shops to spend iheaveoing 
learning the principles of their trade. England It being modernised. Let 
no over-confldenr* lead Aroeriran maonfacturers to beiiitie her fotara im¬ 
portance as an industrial rival." 

British soldiers are to be provided with boiled water for drinking, says 
The Hosfttat, May la: "The water will first of all be clarified by a kind of 
roogh filtration through charcoal enniatning a ceiuin amount of pntasainm 
permanganate and will then be ‘sterilised’ either by flUration or by beat, 
after which it will be distriboled to the troops by means of water-cans re- 
served for 'safe' water only. So far a* the method of sierilisatioo by 
boiling is concerned, the War Office has adopted a form of apparatus which 
is very economical of heat, being so arrang^ that the incoming water ab- 
sorbs the heat from that which luii been throngh the boiler, and this so ef- 
fectnally that altho the water it raised to boiling temperainre it flows out 
only sli* Fahr. bolter than It entered theapparatoa By this process activs 
pathogenic organisms are deslroved, altho a few of such as happen to be 
present in the form of spores mav escape. . . , Having got the apparatus, 
the question now is, Wliat will the British army do with it f This depends, 
not upon the Medical Department, but upon the extent to which commai>d. 
lug officers can be brought to see the necessity of insisting upon boiled 
water alone being used lor drinking purpOhes." 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

HE one Inimlreil and fourteenth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Chnrcli in the United States, representing 
33 synods and 333 presbyteries, opened its sessions on May 15 
in the Pifth Arcuuc Presbyterian Church, New York. On the 
same day also the Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church South 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church were o|>encd, the 
former in Jackson, Miss,, and the latter in Springfield. Mo. 
The meetings of the General As.HGnibly have been heralded by 
a wealth of comment and spevul.-ition In religious and secular 
papers throughout the country', and wide interest is manifested 
in the results of its deliberations. 

Tfae first act of the Assembly, the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, N, J,. as moderator, occasioned 


Prancisco, preached the customary sermon at the opening ses* 
siun, taking as his subject. '*Thc Enduriug Mission of Presby- 
terianism." He said in part: 

“Any coiisideralion of the mission of Presbyterianism would 
be incomplete if, in ttic first place, it did not note the fact as of 
gre.itest pioniiiit-nce, that the Presbyterian Church has always 
held forth to the world a confessionnl testimony to what it be¬ 
lieves to lie tlie truth of God. It has not said, with Ncwiii.m, 
that all there is in religion is dogma, nor has it said, with Scbici- 
ermachcr. that religion is all feeling or life. It has characteris¬ 
tically approached men on their rational side, and assuming that 
conviction sha]ies conduct, it has aimed to enlighten the intclleet 
and to persuade the will by the plain presentation of the truth of 
God. 

"It is idle to deny that strong counter-currents Lave set in 
against this position. Doctrine is belittled and creed is decried, 
and many echoes arc sounding out that the function of a church 
in these last days is to cultivate piety and to quicken the gener¬ 
ously ethical impulse of men—and to stop there. On the other 



Stsedtec, from Led to Rleht—Ssmatl J. Nkcnll*. D.D, John B. Psrtoof. I>snl«l R. Kojros, Urora* B. Biowsrt. D.D., B. W. C. Humphrey, Witlism 
McKibbin, D.D.. William H. Roberta. D IX. WlllUm R. Cmbbe. Elisha X. Fraser, 
sutler, from Left to kirbt—Dsolel W. Fisher, [>.D.. Henry Van Dyke. D.D., Ssiaoet Spreebrr. D.D., ihe laie ex.presMent Beojemln Harrieon, Charles 
A. Dickey, D.D.. Herrick Johoaon. D.U., Slephen W. Dana. D.D, John M. Harlan. 

A portrait of the Key. Dr. Henry C. Minton, chairman of the coinniittre, is ioserteil in Ihe rirht.hand corner. 

MEMBERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CREED REVISION COMMITTEE. 


some surprise, and was at once accepted lus evidence of the 
strength of the "liberal “ element. The Now York Evening Poe! 
said: 

"Dr. Van Dyke’s election as moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly is an award of that highest honor of ihe de- 
noiniuation almost tincxanipled. It has usually gone to some 
father of the church, some great ecclesiastical administralor, or 
some profound theologian with a reputation as mal/eui heretko- 
rum. Its bestowal upon a clergyman who. tlio umpicsiionably 
A fine preacher, has had bis widest vogue as a writer and lec¬ 
turer, and who has given up the pulpit for the professor’s chair, 
must be taken, wo supiiose. as a graceful triiinte to literature 
and to jiersonat charm. Certainly it enn not l>c inferred that n 
conservative assembly, with the biiriiiiig question of cree<l revi. 
siun to come before it, should have chosen Dr. Van Dyke to mark 
its approval of his liberal theology. He himself lightly put away 
any such significance by intimating that he suspected that many 
of the commissioners who voted for him thouKht they were really 
voting for hi.s father—one of the most rigidly orthodox Presbyte¬ 
rians that ever lived." 

The retiring inmlcralor. the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Minton, of San 


linnil. we devoutly Iwlieve that the cull is made all the louder by 
this very tendency, for the witnessing work of a confessional 
church. Let us not deceive ourselves; this i.s a theological age; 
not profoundly so. but predominantly so, even tbo it may think 
otherwise of itself." 

The sccoud day's session was marked by the presentation to 
the Assembly of the report of the committee on creed revision. 

The report wa.s read by Dr. Minton, the commiticc’s chairman, 
and was for the most part utianimous. a single iiicniher. Dr. Do 
Witt, exjiressing dissent on two |>oiiits. It covcis the three 
tasks set fur the committee, furnishing a “declaratory state¬ 
ment" as a siipplemeiit to the Westminster Confession, two 
additionat chapters on “Tlie Holy Spirit" and "The Love of 
God and Missions," and a “Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith." The nature of the "declaratury statement" has already 
been made putdic (see The Litcrakv Dioest, March 1), and is 
chiefly m>t.ib1e for its repudiation of the doctrine of infant dam¬ 
nation, and its explanation of the doctrine of predestination as 
in liarinoiiy with God’s love for all mankind and Ilis condemna¬ 
tion of none except for sin. The |>assage in the Westminster 
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Confession in which the Pope is clescribcit as "Antichrist, that 
mail of sin and son of )>erdition.~ is changed to road: 

“The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the church, and 
the claim of ,niiy man to he the vicar of Christ and the head of 
the church is uuscriptural. without warrant in fact, and is a nsur* 
potion dishonoring to the Lord Jesus Christ.** 

The"brief statement “ is composed of sixteen articles; on (Sod, 
Revelation, the Eternal Purpose, the Creation, the Sin of .Man. 
the Grace of God. Election, Jesus Christ. Faith and Ket>eiitiincc, 
the Holy Spirit, the New Birth and the New Life, the Kesiirrec- 
tion and the Life to Come, the Law of God, the Church and the 
Sacraments, the Last Judgment, and. lastly, Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. The second article is considered the mtist 
important of all by the New York /«</c/cn//cn/, in view of the 
discussions on biblical criticism. It is as follows. 

" \Vc believe that God is revealetl in nature, in history, and hi 
the heart of mnn; that He has made graciou.s and clearer revela¬ 
tions of Himself to men of G«»d who s|Ktke as they were niox'cd 
by the Holy Spirit: and that Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, 
is the brightness of the Father's glory and the express image of 
IIis jicrson. Wc gratefully receive the Holy Scriptures, given 
by inspiration, to be the faithful record of God's gracious revela¬ 
tions and the sure witness to Christ, as the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and life.'* 

Mention Of Adam is omitted from Article V., “Of the Sin'of 
Man**: 

“Wo believe that our first parents, being tempted, chose evil, 
and so fell away from God and came under the jaiwer of sin. the 
penalty of which is eternal death: and we confess that, by rea¬ 
son of this disobedience, we and alt men arc Imm with a sinful 
nature, that we have broken God's law. and that no man can be 
saved but by Hts grace.** 

The question of creed revision came liefore the Assembly for 
definite action on May sj. and was dist>oM!d of in less than two 
hours. After a discussum that was more congratulatory than 
polemic, the report of the committee wos adoptetl by only two 
less than a nnanimous vote. 

By the press at large the changes pro)Kise<l seem to be. for the 
most part, favorably regarded. The .Minneapolis Timei hails 
the report as a"triuniph of the new and sweeter, if not so stately, 
moilcm spirit of theology.” The Indianapolis .Vm-r thinks that 
“the proposed statement is to lie commended liecause it makes 
for greater freedom and liberality." The I>ctroit Free Prfss 
says; 

“Naturally, a report of this kind must be in the nature of a 
compromise. It must be sufficiently elastic to admit a certain 
latitude of individual interpretation, and at the same time suffi¬ 
ciently rigid to hold the church together Ui certain definite prin¬ 
ciples of faith. The report, however, reveals the extreme cau¬ 
tion of the theological mind in approaching a question of great 
moment to the church, a caution that in this case i.s readily un¬ 
derstood. The Westminster Confession is so logical that its con¬ 
clusions, from its premises of God's sovereignty and the infalli¬ 
bility and sufficiency of the Bible, have lieen termed 'wholly 
irresistible.' So logical a structure is not to lie dealt with rashly. 
Modifications are to l>e considered thoughtfully, lest in making 
changes that seem slight in themselves the whole fabric of the 
confession be destroyed. And this seems to have been the 
thought that the committee had con.stantly in niiml. It is trying 
to reconcile the old Calvinism to the new century, and to do it in 
such a manner that nobody will be startled or terrified by the 
transformation." 

On the other hand, the New York Sun maintains that the com¬ 
mittee's “laborious attempt to smother the harsh voice of the 
Confession under the flannel of smooth sjiecch ” is not very suc¬ 
cessful. The New York Indtfxniitnt says; 

"We hold that a church is best off when it has no binding 
creed-system of theology, but is left to the instruction of the 
Holy Spirit and Is allowed to take advant.sge of every modifica¬ 


tion of belief which careful study, human sympathy, and divine 
guidance can supply. We much fear a new creed unanimously 
recommended. It wilt put a fresh burden on the church just as 
the old burden was being lifted. To be sure the burden may not 
be as heavy, but it will bear too heavily on some consciences." 

The sessions of the Assembly on May so and si were devoted 
k> the celebration of the centennial of home missions. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions; the Rev. Dr. 
Richard S. Holmes, of Pittsburg: the Rev. Dr. S. Hall Young 
and the Rev. Dr. .M. E. Kooncc. of Alaska; the Rev. Milton E. 
Caldwell, of Porto Rico; the Rev. Charles F. Richanlson, of 
Montana; and the Rev. Dr. S. E. Wishard. of Utah. The 
crowning event of the Assembly was the public meeting held on 
the evening of May so in Carnegie Hall. President Roosevelt 
was the s[>eaker of honor, the keynote of his speech being struck 
in the following words: 

“The century that has closed has seen the conquest of this 
continent by our people. To conquer a continent is rough work. 
. . . It is because of the spirit that underlies the niissioDary 
work, that the pioneers are prevented from sinking perilously 
near the level of the savagery against which' they contend. 
Without it the conquest of this continent would have had little 
blit an animal side. Without it the pioneer's fierce and rude vir¬ 
tues and somlier faults would have l^n left unlit by the flame of 
pure ami loving aspinition. 

“Without it the life of this country would have been a life of 
inconceivably hard and barren materialism. Because of it deep 
beneath and through the national character there runs that 
power of firm adherence to a lofty ideal upon which the safety of 
the nation will ultimately expand. Honor, thrice honor, to those 
who for three generations, during the jieriod of this people's 
great expansion, h.ive seen that the force of the living truth ex¬ 
panded ns the nation expanded." 


AMERICAN CHAMPIONS OF TOLSTOY’S 
“INSANE PHILOSOPHY.” 
OTWITIISTANDING the almost unanimous indor.seraem 
of the view taken by those critics who have branded Tol¬ 
stoy's teaching in regard to sexual relations as "insane" (see 
Tilt Litkkakv Diucst. May 3). it appears that Tolstoy's 
opinions on this subject tire sbareil by quite a number of people 
in this conntry. In a recent is.sue of one of the "New-Thought" 
pa|)eni, TAr .Vtivf/'/wx (Holyoke, Mass.), is found the following: 
“Before peace can be realixed. birth and death in the sense in 
whicli we use those words must eoasc. . . . Physical parentage 
will cease to be idealised and exalted." Mr. Sydney Flower, 
writing in Tkoughi (Chicago), declares: 

“The aim of existence should be to express this love-force, this 
sex-energy, this vitality in some way that shall advance oitr 
spiritual growth. It is necessary at first that we make use of the 
physical expression. It will not always be necessary that we 
should do so. It is not to our highest good that we should con¬ 
tinue to live on the physical plane when we know bow to reach 
the spiritual." 

Similar sentiments are expresseil in Tht Christian (Denver, 
Col.) ; 

“M«therlio<xl and fatherlioml on the mortal plane is a sham. 
There is no reality ill it. It is one great delusion. It is the rovs- 
tery of iniquity. It belongs to the tadpole period of unfold- 
ment." 

Commenting on the above. Helen Witmans says in Frmiitm 
(Sea Brcc.rc. Fla.) ; “Childhooil is but the extension of love of 
self. Generiition will have to !>e merged in regeneration before 
death is conquered in the world. ... In this res|)ect I am cer¬ 
tain that these teachers arc on the right track." 

Many The<Jsopliieal writings are )iervaded with the same 
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spirit. From '' Fragments of Forgotten History," by one of this 
school, may be quoted : 

“Increased )>ractise of celibacy is the only means for any real 
advancement of the race: the celibney which is not the result of 
restraint, but the outgn>wth of a spiritual growth, producing 
deep conviction nnd geuerni elcvntion of character. 

"The commonest objection taken against celibacy is that if 
practised by all it will bring the world to nn end ; but this objoc* 
tion can only have im)iortnuco with those who nttach an exagger¬ 
ated importance to the present objective life. The terqiination 
of the world, by which Is merely meant the end of the present 
transitory state of our consciousness, is by no means a very 
drendful calamity. And ngain the objection is worthless be¬ 
cause the apprehended danger would never occur, as there will 
nlways be found a sufficient number to carry on the work of jicr- 
petuatiiig the race. Some urge it is only tiie noblest and most 
unselhsh of men wlio will be moved by the highest instincts of 
their nature to adopt celibacy and thus leave the least worthy to 
propagate. This line of argument entirely ignores the dynamic 
power of thought which the celibates will bring to bear npon 
those desirous of issue: and thus the general average of human¬ 
ity, far from deteriorating, will be likely to improve." 


GOVERNOR TAFTS MISSION TO THE 
VATICAN. 

S OME disquietude has been aronsed in Protestant circles by 
the fact that President Roosevelt is sending an official dep¬ 
utation to the Vatienn tocx>iifcr with Leo XIII. in regard to relig¬ 
ious problems in the Philippine Islands. The commission con¬ 
sists of Oovemor-Genornl Taft, Judge James F. Smith, of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippines, Major John B. Porter, of the 
Judge Advocate's Office, nud the Romnn Catholic Bishop O'Gor¬ 
man, of South Dnkota. "However defensible the measure tnkeo 
by the President may be," remarks the Boston M'at(Auii\n (Bap¬ 
tist), "it indicates, in the most unmistakable way. the new in¬ 
fluence which Rome is acquiring in the Uoiieil States," And 
Bishop J. M. Tlioburn. the missionary bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Southern Asia, writes as follows In the 
Chicago SorlkwtsUrn Ckrislian Aiivoiatt : 

"All this mny turn out well in the end. but in sending Gover¬ 
nor Taft to Rome it certainly looks as if President Roosevelt luis 
overlooked some very important features of the case. In the first 
place, the Vatican is tile party obligated, and both rigiit nnd 
courte.Hy demand that the commission should be sent from Rome 
to Manila, nnd nut from Mandn to Rome. In the next place. It 
ccrtiiinly looks like a sacrifice of official dignity to send Gover¬ 
nor Taft on a mission of this kind. He occupies one of the roust 
prominent jxisitions in the Orieiitnl world. He is a governor- 
general and his official person represents the President of the 
Unitcil States, very much in the same way that Lord Curson, as 
governor-geneml of India, represents the king of England. If it 
were pro|>oscd to send the governor-general of India to Constan¬ 
tinople to settle a semi-rcligiuus question with the Sultan, as the 
Iieafl of the Mohammednu community, tlie very idea would be 
scouted as preposterous. In such a case the Sultnn would be 
required to go to India in person, or to send a commission with 
fnll )>owcr to act for him. Americnn prestige stands very high 
In the East at the present day, and it is much to be desired that 
nothing should bo done to lower it; nnd yet, if Governor Taft 
actually goes to Rome as has been announced, the Impression 
matte throughout all Eastern Innds can hardly fail to be unfnvor- 
alde. 

" Every possible concession should be mnde to the feelings and 
wikIius of the venerable )M>ntifI at Rome, but surely something is 
due to the high official who represents the Presidentof the United 
States. How the plan proposed is viewed in Rome itself may be 
inferretl in some measure from nn exuberant letter written from 
Konie and published In the New York Sun. In this letter'Mr. 
q'aft * is spoken of without any token of respect, while the wri¬ 
ter is almost beside himself with joy over the victory which has 
been secured by the church. Governor Tnft is a mao who cores 


nothing fur petty personal amenities, but the American people 
regard with proper jealousy the treatment wliicii is accorded to 
those who represent them in the high places of the earth. In 
Jnpan and Chinn nnd throughout nil Southern Asia, to sny noth¬ 
ing of tile Philippines, it is vitally important that the United 
States should keep fully abreast of the most forward nations; 
blit it is greatly to be feared the sending of this commission to 
Rome will not contribute to thnt end." 

Secretary Root made nn official statement a few dnys previous 
to the departure of the commission, declaring that Governor 
Taft's journey to Rome, on his way back to Manila, is made 
simply "for the purpose of reaching, if possible, a friendly un¬ 
derstanding with the authorities having control of the disposi¬ 
tion of the property of religious orders and other church property 
in the Philippines." His crrnnd, adds Mr. Root, "is not in any 
sense a diplomatic missiuh; it is simply a business transaction 
with the owners of the property." 

The Roman Cmholic papers are disposetl to make light of the 
whole affnir. The Chicago yew U’orld finds Secretary Root's 
statement an "nmusing" one, since "every one knows that it is 
specially addressed to those who pretend to linvc a mortal dread 
of pa|>al encroachments, to satisfy them that there is no imme¬ 
diate dnngor looming up. nor any intention on the part of the 
United States to recognize tlie Pope as a sovereign with whom 
diplorantic communications may be enrried on," The San Fran¬ 
cisco Monitor says: 

“Some of our sectarian contemporaries are grieved to the soul 
that Uncle Sam should actually venture to have dealings with 
the tyrant of the Tiber for the arrangement of church matters In 
the Philippines. They appear to be afraid that the head of the 
aged poiitiS will be turned by such recognition of liis ecclesiasti¬ 
cal state, and tiiat he may attempt to enslave the republic. Onr 
friends are needlessly alurmed. Both Rome and America will 
probably survive the onleal." 

The Philadelphia Catkoiic Slamiani and comments; 

"Secretary Root has informerl Congress that Governor Taft, 
with Judge Smith and Major Porter, arc going to Rome, not as. 
a 'commission.' but simply to confer with the Roman authorities, 
with the object of securing 'separation between church and 
state' in the Philippines. Still further expininiug, he says the- 
ntatler is'simply a bu.ciness transaction with the owners of prop¬ 
erty.’ These two propositions do not seem cither to fit the facts 
or to agree with eacli other. It hns to be shown where the con¬ 
nection between cburch and state exists; the hoisting of the 
American flag in the Philippines swept that connection away. 
It is the friars' lands tliat are in question, nnd these hnve Jioth- 
ing to do with either churcli or state. It is a distinct departure 
from this principle of .separation, as set forth in the American 
Constitution, for the Government to intermeddle in the real es¬ 
tate of any religious corjidratioo. It has no more jxiwer to do so 
than in the ense of any private citizeu. Tlio the friars may be 
willing to disjKwe of the property they have held for three hun¬ 
dred yenrs. nnd tho the Roman authorities mny be willing to- 
facilitate the arrangement, these circumstances do not niter the 
extra-constitutional character of the proceeding—a proceeding in 
its spirit as much opposed to the principle of religious freedom as 
the principle of the writteu law." 


A Plea for the Abolition of the Funeral Sermon^ 
—Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of the Temple Israel. Chicago, has ao- 
nouoccd to his congregntioo that he will hereafter deliver no. 
funeral sermons, altlio he will as heretofore consent to read a 
rituni service at the house of mourniug. The rabbi’s utterance 
bas aroused considerable interest in the Jewish press, and is in 
agreement with the policy that is more nnd more frequently 
being adopted by ministers outside of his own denomination. 
"Generally we do not agree with the radical utterances of Dr. 
Hirsch." remarks Tkt Jewish Voice (St. Louis), "but we caoi 
not help conceding to him a measure of our approval in this case.. 
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We preach and speech and orate too much in the sad hours of 
death." Tkt Jewish AmerkaH (Detroit) says; 

"The funeral sermon has become a bngbcar to the minister. 
Not only is he compelled frequently to look for virtues with a 
microscope before delivering a eulogy otrer a deceased member, 
but it does happen sometimes that through the representations 
of over-zealous friends aud relatives of the dead ho is led to say 
things which he believes to be true, but which are in fact the 
very reverse of true." 

Then, too, the minister is constantly called upon to s[>eak in 
praise of those dead who in life never cared enough for him or 
his jiosition to attend church service; and "how can a minister 
speak with sincere feeling about one whom he never knew—|)er- 
haps never oven saw, or of whose existence he was totally una¬ 
ware?” The same ]>aper continues; 

“Wo heartily advocate a uniform ritual service for all funerals, 
to be followed in special instaneex and where the deceased was 
worthy of it by a memorial service at which a fitting eulogy may 
be spoken. . . . We know, of course, that an attempt to intro¬ 
duce this theory into practi.se would meet with a storm of op])o* 
sition in almost every community, for people are weak enough to 
care to have the virtues of their loved ones sounded, even tho 
they themselves have to direct the utterance." 

WAS GEORGE WASHINGTON A CHRISTIAN? 

I N a recent publication regarding the proposed Prote.stant Epis¬ 
copal cathedral at Washington, Bishop Satierlee makes the 
statement that George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, was a communicant of the Episcopal church. Not 
long ago the Rev. Dr. R. II. McKim made a similar observation 
in a sermon preached before the "Sons of the Revolution." de¬ 
claring that Washington was a communicant.a constant nttendant 
at church, and a strict observer of the Sabbath. Mr. Archibald 
Hopkins, of Washington, in a letter to tho New York Tribune 
(May 19),calls in question both of these statements, and pro¬ 
duces some interesting evidence in support of his contention 
that Washington was not a Christian at all, but a Iteist. His 
first piece of testimony is from Thomas Jefferson’s "Memoirs": 

"February 1, 1800, Dr. Rush tells me that be had it from Asa 
Green, that when the clergy addressed General Washington on 
his departure from the Government, it was observed in their con¬ 
sultation that he bad never on any occasion said a word to the 
public which showed a belief in the Christian religion, and they 
thought they should so pen theiraddress as to force him at length 
to declare publicly whether he was a Christian or not. They did 
so. However, lie observed, the old fox was too cunning for them. 
He answered every article of their address jiarticularly except 
that, wliicji be passed over without notice. Rush observes he 
never did say a word on tho subject in any of bis public papers, 
except in his valedictory letter to the governors of the States, 
when he resigned his commission in the army, wherein be speaks 
of ‘the benign influence of tho Christian religion.' I know that 
Gouveriieur Morris, who pretended to be in his secrets, and be¬ 
lieved himself to be so, has often told me that Gener.sl Washing¬ 
ton believed no more of that system than he himself did,” 

Bishop White, whose church in Philadelphia Washington at¬ 
tended part of the time while there, wrote to a correspondent in 
1S35: "In regard to the subject of your inquiry, truth requires 
me to say that General Washington never received the com¬ 
munion in the churches of which I am the panwhial minister. 
Mrs. Washington was an habitual communicant." And. again, 
in a letter to tho Rev. B. C. C. Parker, reproduced in Bisbcqi 
White's “Memoirs,” he said ; “I do not believe that any degree 
of recollection will bring to my mind any fact which would prove 
General Washington to have been a believer in the Christian 
revelation further than as may be hoped from bis constant at¬ 
tendance upon Christian worship, in connection with the general 
reserve of his character." 

When not an attendant at Bishop White's church, Washington 


gcueriilly attended the Rev. James Abercrombie's church in the 
same city. Dr. Abercrombie's recorded utterances on the sub¬ 
ject of Washington's religion of mudi tho same character as 
Bishop White's. Indeed, it is stated (in the "Annals of the 
American Pulpit," vol. v., p. 394) that on one occasion Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie administered a public rebuke to Washington on account 
of his attitude toward religious observances. " I considered it 
my duty," says the preacher, "in a sermon on public worship to 
state the unhappy tendency of example, particularly of tliose m 
elevated stations, who uniformly tnmed their backs upon the 
celebration of the Lord's Supi>er. I acknowledge the remark 
was intended for the President, and as such he received it.” Dr. 
Abercrombie is also rejiorted as saying emphatically to the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson of Albany: “Sir, Washington was a Deist.” 

General Gieely, in an article on “Washington's Domestic aud 
Religious Life.” writes: 

"It is, however, somewhat striking that in several thousand 
letters the name of Jesus Christ never appears, and it is notably 
absent from his last will, 

“His services as a vestryman had no special significance from 
a religious standpoint. The political affairs of a Virgi nia county 
were then directed by the vestry, which, having the power to 
elect its own meml>ers.was an important instrument of the oli¬ 
garchy of Virginia. 

"He was not regular in attendance at church, save, yiossibly. 
at home. While present at the First Provincial Congress, in 
Philadelphia, he went once to the Roman Catholic and once to 
the Episcopal church. He sjient four months in the Constitu- 
tifmal Convention, going six times to church, one each to the 
Romish high mass, to the Friends, to the Presbyterian, and 
thrice to the Episcopal service. 

" From his childbtxxl he traveled on Sunday whenever occastou 
required. He considered it proper for his negroes to fish, ami on 
that day made at least one contract. During his official busy 
life Sund.ty was largely given to his home corresiiondcace. 
being, as he says, the most convenient day in which to spare 
time from his public bnrdens to look after his impaired fonuoe 
aud estates." 

Robert Dale Owen and Monenre D. Conway both take the view 
that Washington was a Deist: and the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Bir¬ 
mingham, England, who devoted much time to an investiga¬ 
tion of this subject, says in London Soles an,/ Queries: 

"My researches do not enable me to affirm that Washingtoo. 
on his deathbed, gave evidence of Christian belief. 

"In the last hour of the day, on the last day of tho week, iu 
the last month of the year, in tho last year of tho century, at the 
end of a long and illustrious career, with the simple words.'1 
am not afraid to go,’ the hero of a dozen battle-fields surren¬ 
dered." 

Tho only evidence that Mr. Hopkins has been able to discover 
on the other side of this question is containetl in a letter from Mrs. 
Washington's granddaughter. Nellie Custis, to the historian 
Sparks. She .says that she had heard her mother say " that Gen¬ 
eral Washington always received the sacrament with my grand¬ 
mother before the Revolution.” There is also a tradition that be 
communed at a Presbyterian Church at Morristown in the course 
of tho Revolution. On the other hand, wo have Washington's 
own statement, repeated second-hand by Dr. Abercrombie, that 
"he had never been a communicant." 

In view of this testimony, observes Mr. Hopkins, "can tliert 
be any doubt that Washington shared the beliefs of Franklia 
Jefferson, Marshall, Adams, and Lincoln?" 

TUB eiKbtr-lizth annual report of ihe American Bible Society 
that i.Tii.Tii copies of itae Bible were dlslrlbcitsd el home nod abroad Utt 
year. Tbis is an Increase of iSisMt over tho Issues of Ihe previous vest. 
Of these. «ie,7]] were distributed In the United Stales, and i,e]y.e]« la for. 
cicn lands. One bsif of the lolal number were manufactured al Ibr Mibli 
House. New York ; of Ibe remainder, a larxe pari were printed In China 
Japan, Siam, Syria, and Turkey. Under Ibe oversisbt of twelve asenli 
and of other correspondents of the society in foreian lands, yso persons an 
reported to have been employed doriox the year la ditiribullnf Bibles, 
the average time of actual service beinx about seven months. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

AMERICANISMUS. 

W HAT U AmericanUnius? Briefly stated, it is the inees- 
sant, exclusive, and ruthless strife after property and 
wealth. With this question and tjiis answer the Conservative 
Krtut Ztitung (Berlin) enters at length upon a subject which 
it pronounces ol far-reaching importance. Its salient concln* 
sions are these; 

“The European acquires in order to live ; the North American 
lives in order to acquire. The race for wealth overwhelms all 
other striving. Millionaires are admired. The measure of s<^ 
cial attainment is purely and simply money. Even in the Lib¬ 
eral and Radical caroi>SEuch an Americanization of the Old World 
and es[iecially of Germany would not be deemed an advance, 
but an actual backward step in civilization. The desire of gain is 
suSiciently developed in Germany as it is. The strife for money 
and wealth is found, moreover, alniuet exclusively on the stock 
exchange and in allied circles. In general the German is con¬ 
tented, each in his calling or condition—the higher official, the 
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officer, the lower oflieial, the business man, even the working¬ 
man, at least with his pros|>ccts so far as each may find subsist¬ 
ence. There certainly prevails in Germany a not always justi¬ 
fiable or even sympathetic caste spirit. But in what country is 
them no caste spirit? And is not the easte spirit, as it has de¬ 
veloped in Germany, more endurable and far loftier than a stand¬ 
ard of society that has exclusive reference to money, than a caste 
spirit under whose ban the million-dollarer looks serenely down 
U]>on the neighbor who has only (ijoo.cxki worth of property?** 
Even more serious would be an Americanization of the old 
world, es|)ecially of Germany, in the political sphere: 

“Much as political conditions and arrangeiiieuts in the Ger¬ 
man empire may need reform, they are absolute models in com¬ 
parison with those of North America. Shall we give up our 
splendid administration, with its honest, self-sacrificing, and 
capable officials, as grailnally develoi>ed by the Hohentollerns. 
to create, on the North American plan of democratic foundation, 
a new offieialdom, new every four years according to the result 
of the voting, without professional training, without eharacter. 
witivout devotion to duty, endowed with the one wish to get rich, 
even at the expense of the service, even at the expense of the 
Community? Shall we bo deprived of what is most precious to 
us, of what is of most importance to state and society, a kingly 
bead that sways parties and interests, that mitigates the strife 
of parties for power? Shall we introduce republican institutions, 
with the parliamentary system, that puts all power in the bands 


of representative bodies and their members, that brings the plu¬ 
tocracy in to rule with the aid of dollars at the polls, after the 
press and public opinion have been brought under their influence, 
as the North American Union Shows? * 

The Americanization of the world is a topic to which the 
Hamburger HaekruAten devotes an elaborate editorial extend¬ 
ing over several columns, its conclusion being that the notion is 
fantastic and fanciful, the product, indeed, of W. T. Stead's im¬ 
aginative mind. The Daily Aews (London) pnts the situation 
thus: 

“The industrial world is being Americanized. The United 
States has quickened the pace, just as we set it. It has governed 
the specially new industries—electrical lighting and engineering, 
the organization of transit, the supersession of the band tool by 
the machine tool. The old countries have seen the effect of in¬ 
troducing a quicker, more adaptable, brain than Europe com¬ 
mands into the business of yoking up natural forces with man's 
material needs. Everywhere the effects of this process are seen. 
They are, perhaps, even more perceptible in small nations, like 
the Scandinavian group, than in our own. This is not simply a 
tribute to the Anglo-Saxon race. It rather represents the won¬ 
derful way in which America has been able to attract the nimble 
and adventurous ty|ies of character—Irish. German, English, 
Polish. Hungarian, and Jewish—and graft them on to the earlier 
Puritan and Hutch stock.s. However, the fact remains that the 
institutions, the language, and the ruling class in this marvelous 
state, whose free life dates back a little more than n hundred 
years, are English." 

It is grossly erroneous, however, to assume that the United 
States has a wholly material civilization, according to the Car- 
res/iantlani (Paris). This organ of a certain element in the 
Roman Catholic Church in France prints a long article on the 
Americanization of the world, from the pen of Augustin Leger. 
Among other things we read : 

“To declaim against the wholly material civilization of the 
Americans is nnwittingly to avow imperfect acquaintance with 
it. Like all |>eoples. they enrich themselves before thinking of 
refining themselves. But they have supplied more than one 
glorious name to poetry, to fiction, to philosophy, to criticism. 
Painting and sculpture are indebted to them for works of merit. 
A competent German predicts that the young ]>eople sent to our 
conservatories will shortly create an American school of ransic, 
and in certain kinds of researches one can not find them emu¬ 
lated except on the other side of the Rhine. But most admirable 
is that which they have accomplished in the domain of religion, 
with the ardor and intensity peculiar to Anglo-Saxons the moment 
they concern themselves with being mystical. After having 
given an extraonlinory development to Methodism, they inspired 
that revival of faith which in England manifests itself through 
the Salvation Army. Their theologians and their preachers are 
the daily bread of the Nonconformists of the United Kingdom. 
The crusades in favor of temperance, the vast array of societies 
of Christian Endeavor, which aim at strict observance of the 
moral law by young people of both sexes, and hence throughout 
public life in general, have likewise their starting-point among 
them.TjrrtnjAi/war made *ar The Litzzaxv Diuest. 


The International Traffic In Women.— The degra¬ 
dation of wo.nen has assumed a commercial aspect of sueh threat¬ 
ening import that the international conference called by the 
French Government to deal with the subject Is felt to be of the 
highest interest “At present," says the Journal det D/bals 
(Paris), “the various conspirators in this traffic Inhabit one this 
country, the other that, the authorities of each state having be¬ 
fore it bnt a portion of the guilt": 

"The projected conference {to meet June i6 next] is designed 
to put an end to this commerce, by securing the enaetment of 
international measures that will legalize the suppression of it- 
. , . Let us fill up the gaps and we shall have done much. Such 
is the state of the problem. The conference of next June beiug 
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mteraational. there is grea) likelihood o( a radical »(ihitioa i>eing 
adopted ■( one conies under discussion. It would lind. perhaps, 
a less favorable reception in certain legislative bodies which do 
not apparently pat their radicalism at the dis[K>sal of public 
morality. In any case, however, progress enn bo made." 

Credit for this forward movement must be given to the Csar, 
according to the folkovlng from the London Tunes : 

*' It is understood that nil tho European governments have ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and have prepared reports coniaining n 
great mass of material to be used in the deliberations. . . . Great 
credit for this important step is due to the Russian Government, 
which has throughout manifested n keen interest in the efforts 
to put an end to this disgraceful traffic. The Csar, it is well 
known, is a strong supportcrof the efforts which are being made 
to attain this end. The Russian Government has just given a 
practical proof of its sympathy with the movement by raising 
the minimum age of girls who may be kept in licensed houses of 
ill-fame from i6 to it years. This regulation will be strictly cn- 

Tbo success of the conference is earnestly to bo hoped for. re¬ 
marks the WesilUke Post (St. Louis) : 

“May it succeed in putting a tins] period to this most frightful 
species of slave trade! The governments, however, have a 
serious undertaking before them. The sellers of souls have two 
powerful allies—man’s lightness, and the suffering of life which 
lends so many young maidens into the way of dcstruclion."— 
Translation matte for Tits Litrsakv Diokst. 


RENEWAL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

HE impending renewal of the Triple Alliance (which, under 
existing compacts affecting Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany, would expire in May, 1903) has been formally an¬ 
nounced by Count Golnehowski, Aiistro-llungurlan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, The announcement is official in every sense 
of tile word, and 
has occasioned the 
widest possible 
press comment 
throughout Eu¬ 
rope. The ministe¬ 
rial newspapers of 
Austria • Hungary 
hail the news with 
entliiisiasin. the 
Tester Lloyd{^\tA~ 
ajiest) saying: 

" The relation of 
the (Austro-Hun¬ 
garian) monarchy 
to Germany and 
Italy is firmly root- 
ci] in public opin¬ 
ion. He who does 
not believe in his 
own cajiacity to 
wrench <iiiks nnd 
palms from the 
canh with his un¬ 
aided hand may 
contemplate with equanimity the attempts to shatter the alliance. 
To be sure, the Triple Alliance has been declaimetl against in for 
nicr meetings of the [Austro-Hungarian] delegations. In the Aus' 
trian portion tho Czechsand in the Hungarian portion certain un¬ 
coil! promising extremists have played the part of devil’s advocate; 
but they have accomplished nothing and have not compromised 
tliealliance. The compact can easily withstand such onslaughts. 
And we speak so unreservedly of the Triple Alliance and not mere- 
lyof ties, unlimited as toduration, between Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, because we do not for a iiionieiit doubt the mainten¬ 
ance of tlie old relationships. Italy has os little reason to turn 
from her allies as Austria-Hungary and Germany would have in 
ejecting Italy from the peace zone. This establishment of three 


basso commended itself not only to its inmates but also to all 
Eiiropcau forces that the |>etticst political interests as well as the 
familiarity and custom of years cooperated in its maintenance 
with the vigor of yore." 

Of course, the entire Austro-Hungarian press is not satisfied. 
The Vienna organ of tho military, the Reichrti'ekr, says: "The 
Triple Alliance was formed as a de¬ 
fense unioii. nnd since it seems 
agreed that there remains nothing 
to defend, as everybody kisses 
everybodj* else, the alliance loses 
all political worth." As for Italian 
newspapers, they show, even in the 
case of official sheets, a tendency 
to consider French susceptibilities. 

Thus the ministerial Tribuna 
(Rome) says the renewal is purely 
’’peaceful and defensive." It even 
adds that there will be mmlifica- 
tions in the treaty tothis end. Ger¬ 
man official press 0|iinion is inevit¬ 
ably perfunctory. 'I'he democratic 
Frankfurter Zeitnug, however, 
saj-s: 

" If the renewal of tho Triple Al¬ 
liance becomes an accomplished 
fact, then the present bases of 
Europenn iwace will endure. ’Fbese 
bases have, indeed, been newly 
Btrongtiiclied. For the iirst time 
Count Golnehowski lias nscrihed to 
the Franco-Russian Dual Alliance 
the same purpose as that of the 
Trijdc Alliance. In tho Dual Al¬ 
liance. said Count Golnehowski. 
the ’I'riplc Allinnce must' behold a 
very valuable rounding out and ad- 
vaucement of its task.* It might 
be asketl if the Triple Alliance does 
not lose some of its sigiiificnncc for 
peace if the Dual Altianco exactly 
meets it and thus no danger re¬ 
mains to justify n defensive union 
of the central Enroiiean Powers. 

Count Golnehowski diil not put this 
question tohimself. He seesratber 
in the Dual Alliance a strength¬ 
ening of the jieacc policy of the Triple Alliance nnd welcomes 
It ns such." 

French comment has. oii the whole, aroused more interest tban 
any other, ’fhe Temf>s (Haris), organ of the French Minisiryof 
Foreign Affairs, ob-serves: 

"Italy, which was especially considered in the meution of 
evemuai niCMli Heat ions of the existing treaty, seems not at all 
disposed to weaken, by stipulating reservations, the force of the 
obligations that the Alliance imposes on Austria with reference 
to herself, for instance, in the Adriatic. To throw off llie curb 
on the side of Austria would in effect throw off the curb on Aus¬ 
tria herself and leave her loo free a hand. Consider for a mo¬ 
ment this definition of the very nature of the Alliance: ’Which 
consists, for each participant, not only in a guarantee of its stale 
of possession, but which aims at neutralizing the injurious coun¬ 
ter-effects of events which may happen in other countries,’that 
is. outside tho present boundaries of the three allied Horrers. 
Translated from diplomatic language, this phrase is a key which 
fits the complicated lock of the Triple Allnsnce. It liotrays the 
secret of iu It is f«>r a time a mutual guarantee especially 
against competing aspirations to the succession that is neither 
open nor closed in Eastern Europe. Revision of the treaty 
would risk a weakening of this precious guarantee. It will re¬ 
main as it is or it will not last at all." 

It did not necessarily follow, because there was a better undcr- 
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standing between France and Italy, that tlie Triple Alliance 
would not be renewed, says the Journal des Debuts (Paris). 
In fact France was in no doubt on the point and knew all along 
that renewal was a certainty. — Translations made for The Lit¬ 
er aey Digest. 


PORTUGAL UPSET. 

S TTDENT demonstrations in Coimbra, resulting in a death 
and various casualties and the closing of the university 
there, have spread to Lisbon. The CIcrical.s and the hill to set¬ 
tle with Portugal's foreign creditors are held responsible for the 
uprising, which has alarmed the capital. Newspapers which 
oppose the foreign creditors bill are censored or suppressed, not¬ 
withstanding the law, and all news despatches are edited by the 
authorities. The Kblniscke Zeitung says; 

” The bill for settlement with the foreign creditors, that has 
already raised such a dust in the land, has been adopted on its 
first reading by the Chamber of Deputies. Nothing else was to 
be expected, as the Government controls the majority, and the 
government parties vote blindly for whatever the Government 
brings in, while the opposition parties do just the reverse. The 
result is always the same, a little more or less talk back and 
forth comprising the only variation. In the Upper House things 
are in the same position.” 

According to the Hamburger Mackrukten, the most serious 
feature of the Portuguese situation is the fact that the army 
malces common eause with those who resist the hill of settlement 
with the foreign creditors. The higher army oflicers prepared n 
memorial to King Carlos, which he declined to receive, where¬ 
upon they threatened to “issue a proclamation." The assertion 
that a regiment in Oporto was disarmed is not confirmed. The 
tndefindance Beige (Brussels) comments; 

*' It is impossible to determine the tnie importanec of the agi¬ 
tation in Portugal which asserts itself at Coimbra and elsewhere 
in sanguinary conflicts between students and police. All that 
is known is that the movement has the eharacterof a pnitest 
against the agreement with the holders of the foreign debt, and 
that the liberal elements of the nation will not sanction the alie¬ 
nation of a portion of Portugal's eustums rcx'cnue. It is, in 
truth, a humiliation which nations whose financial situation is 
difficult never accept willingly. The organizers of the present 
agitation do not demonstrate against the monarchy, evidently (as 
has been alleged because the ery of ' Long live tlie republic ! * 
was raised at Coimbra), but against the manner in whieh public 
affairs are administered in Portugal. One can not be surprised 
at it. when it is known ihnl each parly attaining power looks to 


Its own interests and not to those of the country. However, it is 
doubtful if the present movement is strong enough to go so far 
a.s an attempt at revolution. It is not apparent from the de¬ 
spatches and the corres(H>iulence reaching us that the working 
classes have participated seriously in the agitation, and. after all, 
it is this element alone ttiat could impart a really serious charac¬ 
ter to the situation." 

Finally, it is necessary to discount all Portuguese news that 
come.s by way of Spain, or so our authority thinks: 

"The Spaniards are always glad to exaggerate whatever can 
prejudice Portugal. Spain's minister at Lisbon has armed iu 
Madrid to give his Government verbal explanations of the situa¬ 
tion and these explanations must lie pessimistic, sinee it is an¬ 
nounced that Spain will reinforce her garrisons on the Portu¬ 
guese frontier. made for The Litekarv Digest. 
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AN IMPENDING CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 

T here is little comment in the Russian press on the trou¬ 
bles. local uprisings, peasant assaults on the land-owning 
nobility, student demonsiraiions. and industrial conflicts. Even 
in the news columns the references to these various, tho not un¬ 
connected, disorders are vague and purely "official," The news¬ 
papers print no re|Kirtsof their own on these outbreaks; after a 
certain interval the government organ publishes a summary of 
the facts, and this summary the pai>ers are allowed, if not di¬ 
rected. to reproduce. No exception has been made of the Fin¬ 
land complications. Editorially, the only political incident that 
hxs been discussed freely is the assassination of the Minister of 
the Interior, tvhich followed npon the heels of the "removal " of 
another minister, that of education. 

One of the most conservative papers, the Moscow ViedomosH, 
ventured to refer to the strikes and other evidences of unrest 
among factory workmen and to advocate government supervis¬ 
ion. protective legislation, and a species of organization of this 
lal)or under official auspices, pointing out that, unless this policy 
was pursued. Socialist agitators and other self-elected leaders 
would proceed to organize the workmen iu trades-unions hostile 
to the Government. For this suggestion the paper received a 
"warning " and strong expression of displeasure. 

Tho utterances on t!ie assassinations have been adverted to in 
the London Timet and other foreign papers as peculiarly signi¬ 
ficant. Correspondents have stated that the educated classes, if 
they did not openly rejoice at the killing of Sipiaguine, mani¬ 
fested no sorrow and no disapproval. It maybe well to give here 
salient extracts from editorials on the assassination in the two 
leading Rl. Peters- 
burg papers. 

The A' ovoy e 
Vremya wrote In an 
extremely abstract 
way on the futility of 
murder as a political 
xveapon and virtually 
argued against capi¬ 
tal punishment xvith 
or without the .sanc¬ 
tion of law. It said 

"As iu the previous 
ease [the killing of 
Minister Bogoleip- 
off). so now, we can 
not but express horror 
at the shedding of 
blood. Public opinion 
throughout the cix-il- 
izod world hxs long 
striven to do away, 
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by legislation, with cnpitul piiiiiKtiment, witli the responsibility 
for blood. But what society has tried to obtain from the law. 
it has so far failed to obiaiii iroiii its own cunstitnents, and 
there are still individuals in it to whom the prohibition of 
talcing life docs nut exist. Life, a gift of Provnlencc, should be 
placed above all human judgments, estimates, and attempts. 
The possible collisions among men should stop short of attacks 
upon life. . . . These assassinations are a reversion to moral 
barbarism, to the inquisition of the dark ages, to lynch law. So¬ 
ciety must take human life under special protection. It is only 
a moral judge, and must remain such." 

This was the only comment on the event in the first ]«>liiical 
paper of Russia—a Conservative, intensely patriotic and nation¬ 
alist journal. The tenor of the article excited much surprise 
among foreign correspondents. The leading Liberal organ, the 
com]>arcd the attempt to the Anarchistic deeds of other 
countries, and moralized on the causes of political crime, and 
traced them to gcnernl social conditions. It wrote; 

•' In view of the fact that these political crimes have occurred 
not only in certain countries, but aImi where tlicruis full freedom 
of ^Militical activity 
and opportunity 
for legal parlizan 
warfare, we must 
conclude that they 
are not a product 
of special revolu¬ 
tionary tenden¬ 
cies. but the result 
of general psycho, 
logical conditions 
prevailing in soci¬ 
ety. iTho phenom¬ 
enon unquestion¬ 
ably calls fur re¬ 
sistance, bat it ap¬ 
pears to us that the 
measures against 
it should bo main¬ 
ly educutional.and 
not repressive and 
restrictive, affect¬ 
ing society at 
large. . . . The 
Russian un i ver- 
sity youth can not 
be held rosiHiasible for the crimes of a few recruits from their 
ranks, but even these few will disappear with the change of the 
conditions tending to produce tUcin. Toward those changes 
the ministry of education should nnc'casingty latxw.” 

In other papers there were general divjuisitions on the reac¬ 
tion that follows as.sassination ami defeats the purpose of the 
revolutionists, making things even worse than before from their 
point of view. The rumors of a constitution for Russia, or a 
modification of absolutism, find no w.arrant in anything pub¬ 
lished in Russia. Outside of Russia itll tsirts of opinions as to 
the outcome of what seems tu lie an impending crisis continue to 
be expressed. Very forcibly docs the Polish Zgodn (Chicago; 
say: 

•' \Vc do not think that the present renewal of the tacticsof con- 
fiagrations and pillage is pructic.'tl. Already do wo read in the 
English papers that the majority of the governors treat this mat- 
ter with strange inditference. Europeans and Americans, igno¬ 
rant of Russian conditions, interpret this indifference as a revo¬ 
lutionary di.siK.sition of the officials, and they predict thence the 
downfall of the Czar. No, gentlemen, you err. If a governor 
winks at the disturhauccs of the iwople, he knows well what he 
is doing and why he does it. He disperses the laborers ami stu- 
dents 111 the city with Cossacks and sends them to Siberia, for 
there is no longer hope that t/h-y c.in be won over. But it is dif- 
fcrcut with the ignorant peasantry ; they arc allowed to fiolic m 
the expense of the factories and estates, and when they have 
frolicked enough they nre oppressed as of yore. The Russian 
noveriimeiii is just as imhffcrciit to everything except itself as 


the Turki.sh. Persian, and Chinese governments are. It has no 
predilections. As long as the iieasants are ignorant and drunk, 
the Government will flatter them and lean on them, even if it 
should come to the slaughter of all the nobles. Hence hasty 
conclusions should not be drawu from the conflagrations and as¬ 
saults. Wo must observe Closely the behavior of the higher gov- 
erniiieiital organs aud conclude from that about the true state of 
things." 

.Speaking of the circulation miumg the pen.santsuf the spurious 
proclamation in the Czar's name, stating that Czar Alexander 
II. hull given them alt the laud ]Kissessed by the magnates, but 
that the latter, by bribing the officials, had succeeded in keeping 
the greater part of it for theni.selves, and that the Czar now (ler* 
iiiits and orders the peasants to recover by force that which was 
given them, the Xgoiiii observes that the tacticsof Ru.ssian revo- 
lutionists, depending on the deception of the populace in the 
name of the Governineiit. are very precarious and hazardous: 

"111 the first moment, the peasants hero and there will rise 
under the impression of the forged manifesto. But when the 
truth is discovered, which mnst inevitably hapjicn. those same 
peasants will feel offciidetl and wronged. The hearts of the {lopu- 
luce wit] then turn away from the enemies of the Government 
and to the Government. Besides, it i-s iiii|Mjssib]e to create any 
serious revolution with a populace which must bo caught with 
such coarse and improbable lies. A popular revolution in Rus- 
siu would have to be aided by an enlightened and solier popu¬ 
lace, capable of understimding that the present govcrnmeiital 
system is destructive to the whole nation. With an ignorant 
and drunken poptilace, there can bo made only brawls, but nut a 
serious revolution. . . . The most probable way out of the pres¬ 
ent difficulty for the Russian Government will be n war. The 
last great war, the Turkish, as we remember, broke out in 1S77, 
that is. a year after the first great revolutionary manifestation 
in St. Petersburg on Kazan V\aK^."—TraHilatioHsmatiefor’\\\i 
Litixaxv Dii;f.st. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

HoiiixzOLI.r.RN Ar.Ai.xsi llAPSBCKG.. Tbe cry of "Lone live tbs Ho- 
heniollorns!” rulsed by the l*sn-GernunAin the Austrian Kelcharaih, has 
ereated an editorial amaalion. “Wears below the level ot the Arlrorj 
Kicker and tbe eowbvya of the wild West of America !'says tbe FrtotJtn- 
M.r/r <Vieona). The/xerMa/ ifri fVAtrr (Panel says the incident merelr 
allows that tbe ran-Uennana in Aualria compriae a “party of treaaoa.“ 
Gf.XMAXV AXD AMkRICAX COMPtT1TH>(«.-Germany la not in a poaitioa 
In compete, in tbe lonif run, with the United Stales in the prodoetion ot 
raw inaLerlala and crude (actory prodacta, accordloR to an article bv Al¬ 
fred Weber in the Znt. “It we mean to nuke good Germany’s poaitluCI ia 

will enable us to ntllire llie treaanre of efllcient human labor that we 


iMUiiRALii'V or Bruish SouineRS.-A sensational paper on thepariiii- 
pailon of Lord Kobens and oilier Kiigllah olHcers in the system of licented 
evil to which Briilsh soldtertaddict ihemselvea waa publiabed io the Harch 
IfVi/armr/rr Metnttv ilA>ndnni. The paper containa these atatemeota: “It 
may be mentioned that the flrat pander on record waa a auldier. a leader la 
the Trojan war, and allho he waa not commander.io-ebief. be was suOi- 
eientlv bighupon the army Hal to be on terms of intimacy with Trollua a 
rnvnl peraonage. However, eveo Pundarns did not ronteriiplale aoch 

man>ler-ln-chief of h:a Jlajealy’t forces appears lo have had in view 
UreAaida, who was, aa we read, very yonng and very ‘allractive,' waUhe 
only object nf hia deaiKiia. How many tbonaaoda of ionocent and ’ attrac 
1 ive ' Indian ulrla fall victlnia to lbs plana of the inodetn pander to gratify 
the vile paaaiunt of Ihe loweal lypea of British soldiers will never be knew" 
till the day of general judgment." 

Alstri.v's American KunAssV.-Concerning the elevation ..f the Au»- 
triao diploiitatic repreaentative in Ibis country to the rank of anibawdor, 
the y-ri-wi/raWof/ (Vieonai observes : “When not only the great Atlir-i c 
Powers of Kiirupe, England and I'lnnce, but also Kuaaia. Gerinnny.au] 
Itely, nitach importance to bring represented In amnnner plainlv showin* 
how eager they are Id eullivate friendly relations with the L'oited Sta-.e- 
It la self-evident that Aasiriii-Hiingary, which eertainly does not miaos- 
derstand ihe Imporlance of its own reiaiions with this rising Power, should 
follow in the general footsteps. . . . Austria-Hungary has but a narrow 
strip of eoast, and our poltlicnl maritime inierests do nol extend berimd 
the Mediterranean. If tins does noi prevent tbe appearance of econ..mif 
questions nnd also differences nriiing out of emigration, yet the respec:.ve 
geographieal siluallona of these Powers make it apparent that no politi.'Al 
compliciitiont can cause conflict. Polilical aniagonisni. whatever Tunier 
may sar, has amounted to litlle io Ihe piiai between us and the Uaind 
Statesatatiy perlul whatever, tl will, in All human probahilily. acneeSl 
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The Truth About the Horseshoe 
Mining Company 

By E. M. HOLBROOK. Vice-President and General Manager. 


A GOOD DEAL h** been spoken and written alxmt the 
Horsieshoe Mining Company of late, inncli of wbicli has 
our approval, bnt as is often the case in presenting the features 
of an absolutely legitimate investment proposition, some of the 
really essential points are insufficiently stated if not omitted alto- 

Tales of mines where ore of bonanza richness is found strike 
the imagination more forcibly, no doubt, than the narration of 
the plain truth concerning a conservative, low-grade proposition, 
like the Horseshoe. Low-grade ore is certainly not romantic 
stuff. It is not beautiful, nor is it studded with flakes of virgin 
gold. On the contrary, you wouldn't know it was gold ore at 
nil. unless you were experienced in such matters. The point is 
that on the Horseshoe properties there are literally mountains of 
this homely, dividend-producing ore. You have read of wonder¬ 
fully rich finds, but how long do these fabulously valuable pock¬ 
ets hold out? Compare the records of such mines with the his¬ 
tory of the Homestake—twenty-four years of nuinterrupted 
dividends. 

The Horseshoe Mining Company was organized to consolidate 
seventeen different properties in the Black Hills, near Lead and 
Deadwood, South Dakota. These properties were extensively 
developed and very completely equipped by their former own¬ 
ers, and while the mines wore always worked at a profit, the 
situation called for a larger scale of operations if the best possible 
results were to be obtained. Canadian capitalists formerly 
owned this group of mines, but the Horseshoe Mining Company, 
organized under the favorable laws of Wyoming, is officered and 
controlled by well-known business men of both the United States 
and Canada. 

Something should be said of the personnel of the Horseshoe 
Company's directory. Mr. D. E. Murphy is the general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwau¬ 
kee. Mr. John Johnston is vice-president 3 t tlie Marine National 
Bank of Milwaukee; Mr, Robert Mackay is a life senator of Can¬ 
ada, president of the Montreal Harbor Board, vice-president of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canaila, and director in two of 
the largest and strongest banks in Montreal, benator Mackay 
was the founder of the Horseshoe Mining Company. Mr. Chas. 
Allis is president of the Allis-Chalmers Company of New York. 
Chicago, and Milwaukee, the largest miinufacturers of machin¬ 
ery ill the world. Mr. A. N. McGeoch is of Tracy & Com- 

C . Bankers, New York, Chicago, and Milwaukee, Mr. Geo. 

ler is of Hodgson-Sumiier & Company, Montreal, the 
largest wholesale dry-goods bouse in Canada, and a business 
associate of Mr. Mack.sy. Mr. F. R. Bacon is president of the 
Cntler-Hammcr Manufacturing Company, New York, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, one of the largest manufacturers of electrical 
appliances in the United States. Mr. W. B. Frisbie is the Chi¬ 
cago manager and Mr. W. K. Muiqiliy secretary of the Company. 

This Company owns i.Sai acres of the most valuable mineral 
land in the world. Its mines have in thep.ist been noted as pro¬ 
ducers of smelting ore. which is still ship^d in large quantities, 
and it has from the first been the plan of the present manage¬ 
ment to make the low-grade as well as the smelting ore a source 
of largo revenue. As an authority on mining says: “The advan¬ 
tage of low-grade over high-grade ore lies particularly in the fact 
that the low-grade ore invariably occurs in much larger deimsits 
and the values are more regular.' 

There it in sight upon the property of the Horseshoe Mining 
Company about eight million tons of high-grade ore; that is, ore 
worth from $i6 to fao per ton when handled through smel¬ 
ters, But over and above this are millions iijion millions of tons, 
an almost Inexhaustible supply, of the low-grade ore to which the 
cyanid process is best suited. By cyaniding, ore that was once 
considered valueless is now made to yield a large profit. 

To treat this wealth of low-gr.idc ore the Horscslioc Company 
Is building at Plunia, S. D.. where it owns the great Kildonan 
mill, the largest crushing cyanid plant in the world. This plant 
will have a capacity of 1.350 ions a day. 

Beadars of Tax Litxbzbt DMunr are ssked to me 


The Company has already provided facilities at its Kildonan 
mill for cynniding too tuns a day. and the first i.ooo tons run 
through this pinnt resulted in a “clean up'of about tio.ooo— 
twice as iniich as the Company estimated before the plant was 
built. 

Altlio its resources in smelting and cyaniding ores arc very 
great, the Horseshoe Company has other ore reserves which in 
themselves would make this property remarkable among the 
^reat mines of the country. A stir has been caused in the min- 
tng world by the development in the lower level of the Mogul 
workings (one of the iiorseshoo mines) of a gigantic free-milling 
lode. Of this lixle, joo feet wide and of a proven length of 3.500 
feet, the Lead City Daily Cii//of April iqsaid that it "approaches 
the great Homestake belt in inugiiitude and prospective value." 

Where such a vast quantity of ore is available, a small profit 
per ton will aggregate large annual dividends. On this point 
the Lead Daily (<i//observes that the " Doadwood-Terra mine, 
now of the Homestake system, has handled many tlionsond tons 
of rock at a fair profit which yielded in gold values around the 
$2 mark—sometimes below and again a fraction above $a per 
ton. The Alaska Treadwell Mining Company, operating a larg? 
free-milling gold-mine on Ifutiglas Island, near juacan. Alaska, 
according to official report of the Company, mined and milled, 
operating 540 stamps, tn the month of November, 1900,-60,000 
tons of ore which have a gross yield of $97,033. Expenses for 
the month were $34,000, Profits, $63,033. The gross yield of the 
ore was $1.61 per ton. The Homestake Mining Company pays 
dividends of 50 cents per share jicr month, or $i,a6o,ooo a year, 
the average gross yield of the ore for the last fiscal year, ending 
Juno I, 1901, as shown by the official report was $3.88 i>er ton.' 

The Iiorseshoo Company's cyaniding ores, which are abun¬ 
dant eiioiigh to keepn 1.350 ton plant running for many years, 
show values of $6.$8, and $10 |>er ton. 

While giving so much attention to the low-grade ore and the 
introduction of the cyanid proc-ess, the officers of the Horseshoe 
Company have at the same time increased the output of smelting 
ore. Prom 350 to yoo tons are handled every day. and the daily 
profits from this source alone average about $2.soa This is suffi¬ 
cient to warrant the payment of a dividend of 7 per cent. With 
the installation of the larger cyaniding system, hotvever. the 
profits will so far increase as to make possible the payment, after 
September 1, of dividends of at least is per cent, per annum. 

in financing the new Horscslioc Company the directors have 
decided to offer for sale to the public at largo, a block of one mil¬ 
lion shares of the capital stock, at its par value of $1 |>er share. 
The shares are full-paid and non-asscssablo. There is no prv- 
ferrtal stock, and no bonds. 

Mining has never been a subject of monopoly and its strength 
has come from the fact tlim the masses of the people have been 
permitted to particlp-nte in its fruit-s. Every share of stock sold 
to members of the middle class creates an inlliicnce in a com¬ 
munity which sends back .strength through a thousand arteries. 
In recognition of this fact the Iiorseshoo stock is divided into 
shares of but $1 each. It is a subject of pride with manv )H-r- 
sons to feel that they have some interest, however small, in a 
great enterprise. This was recognized by the treasurer of the 
United States Government during the Spanish-Amcrican War, 
when he offered 3 per cent, bonds, with the condition that only a 
limited number could be purchased by any one individual. 

If you desireto visit the Horseshoe mines, arrangements to that 
effect can be made under certain conditions, which will be made 
known by the Company on request. Any intending iiivcsinr 
will find the trip to DeaifwiMKl and Lead City both profitable and 
interesting. The Company will also be pleased to answer any 
inquiries Hint may be suggested by its pulilisherl announcements 
and will take pleasure in submitting records of ore shipments, 
smelter returns, etc. If a safe investment attracts you, if yon 
arc willing to lie content with 1 percent monthly dividends for a 
while, until the volume of ore treated makes it possible to |tay 
mure, we have something to offer you. 

An illustrated pros|iectus, giving full particulars regarding the 
Ilorscslioe properties, has been prepared, and can lie hn<l by 
writing to any of the Company's offices. 

The offices are in the llermnn Building, Suite 76. Milwaukee, 
Wis., The Merebauts’ Ixian and Trust Building. Suite A. E., 
Chicago. III., and the Now York Life Bldg., Suite 118, Miime- 
a|Kilis. .Minn. 

Btioo Uw puMioatloo wbes wrlitiw to silvertber*. 
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LOVE. 


Nor wear a mask’^of tanhion old or’newT’ 

Nor wait to speak till I can hear a clue, 1 

Nor play a part to shine In others' eves. | 


Sterliag Silver 


but what I am, to that let me lie true. ' ■ 

And let me worship where mv love is doe. 

And so through love and worship let me rise: 

For love Is but the heart's Immortal thirst 


FORKS & SPOONS 


To be completely known and all forgiven, 

Even as sinful souls that come to heaven : 
bo take me, love, and understand mv worst. 

And pardon il, for lova, hecaniie confessed. 

And let me And In thee, my love, my best. 1 

-lo May OHfivt. 


for Wedding Gifts 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 




Pnek’s Philosophy. ~ It happens quite fre- 
qoeotly that a nelf-made mao has a son who it 
simply tailor-made. /htet. 


Compact Chests of 




Family Silver 


pUIn that they cun be«r every word of Dm Mr* 
nion!--/VL». 




A Poyliir llupo.— 


containing every essential of a well-ordered table service, 


The poets since the world began 

Have tuneful tribute paid 

To hope that in the heart of man 


including selected copyrighted patterns in Forks and 


Eternal home bath made. 

But tbo ibroDgb life this virtue blest 


Spoons, together with the fancy serving pieces, make 


Aceoinpanies yon and me, 

1 think llie Hope that's paid the best 
Accompanies Anthony. 


most acceptable and appropriate Wedding Presents. 


—jEtshtc Betts Hskiswick in Tkt 


The Gorham trade-mark distinguishes their work from 


The Ultle OIrl Paid.-This little siorv it de, 
clarad lo be irue. and we very much hope It Is. i 
It relates to Jacob Grimm and runt: | 


all others as representing thoroughly approved and 


One of Ills prettiest tales ends with the words 
‘Whoever reiusea to believe Ibis aiory owe* me a 

One winter morning a little Jewiih girl rang ihe 
dtior.bell and a*k^ the servant if'Herr Prof 


fashionable designs. 


Jacob Grimm was at home. When infotmedlhat 
be waa not, the said politely : 

‘Will |rau please band him this thaler when he 

Tne servant took the coin. gUnreil at It enrU; 
ODsly. and inquired who tent It and what It was; 


The GORHAM Co. 


*i owe him the money myself,* said the little,' 
girl. 1 

;Wliy? Whalforr j 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


wolf."-y*i BooTLtvrr. ”* * ante; 


Broadway and 19th Street NEW YORK 


Coraing Evcnl.s, ; 





un« j-7.—Convention of 
ciallon at Philadelphia, 
Convention of the Amei 
cletyalNewYorkCitr 


the Orlhopetlio Aa* 
lean Nenrolotelval !i< 


if .Medicine at Saratoga Sprlnea, N Y. 
June «-Convention of the foternational luid 
Garment Worker.' Cniod at .\e«r York C 

Current Events. 


May M.-Senor Palma 1. ioaugurated Preaident 
of the Cuban republic. 

Preiident Lon bet reache* Runeta. 

May ei.—A fre.h outbreak of Mont Pel^e enuae. 
a panic among the people of Fort <le France, 
Mm^nique, many ol whom embark forotber • 

The relief ibip Dixw arrive, at Fort de 

Mav n.—Pre.ident Lonbet i. warmly received ' 
in St. Peleraburg. 

The King of Spain e.preane. the de.lre to nut 
.tltnie hor*e-raclngfor bull-Ughllng. 

May rj.-The Rriitnh Cabinet meet. todiKua 
the progroM of the peace negotiation. I 
Sonia Africa, bnt the action taken in ne 
made public. 


DICKSON 

a^cnoow 

OF 

ME.MORY 

Reduces the Secret and Art of Memory to a Science. 

Ginclstone U right -My method will enaliie yon lo accomptiih more work in a week lhan 
the hard working sloven can in a month, ituainc details, names, faces, books, studies, 
readily memorised. All mind wanilering concentrated. Speaking without notes, Caally 
Acquired. Highly endorsed. Individual iiutrnctions by mail. Hooklei and Trla.1 
Copyrighted Leason FREE. Address 

THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 7S4 Audllonum, Crilctago, Itllnols. 
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Par Annum 
M DaposlU 
of $50 And 
Oww, Pmld 
Qu Artorly 
by CKoek 

TTK win pvooiiiUy lafonn prospKtlTe 
horn w« |iRT«uiiMi.llr tft 

vtiOff pttybic 1 to t fttr ernt iiboit ttoui 
U>» latcrrM om 4cpumiu. 

tel paid III. 

rooduMMlOiMlvraip' 
•rrlsIiMior iukte EUaklas itfpmrUmml 

Glprrywn awl iMlMc*. »Ik» pte«rfiill> 

1 INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS A LOAN CO. 1 
1 1I3» Broadway, N.V. | 


iL’McntanaCo-OperatlyeRancliGo. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

OFFEIIS TO laVKSTOOS lOOO SHRIICt OF 
TO CaFITSL STOCK. FULL FMIO MOO 
■ OK SSSKSSSOLK. Si' SU.OO FKO SNSIIK 


la rive Tiwra. MdM par 81 
Annual Dividend raid Ja&.ll, IM*. lOpert 
I Kharahnldrra actually mceivMl last year S3 ranti 
I for IhHr ntiarv of Ihe wool froni each rtieep and 4! 


Roaden of Tan LrraaaaT Dioanr am asked in 


WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? 

We have a chart tor helping peo|dr anamr fnmHy 
qurmlonn. Free circular. Aim I’ublubiog Cbinpany, 
0 Drezel Building. Philadelphia. 


I from each 100 
practk-al and sidendal paying i 


rrom w 

proved llaelf a 


MONTANA CO.OPKRkTITE RANCH CO. 

FALLa. NOhT. 

w (W ■ KWUIL «IWMS M.. lie Iwk. I. T. I dutm 
fnd k. latlm. K (<dw kL, Hat Swainllli. Bta.» iftaU. 
writing to BdvartiMra. 
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Warmer Homes! 




^ 257 c 


0/ SAVED 

0 ON COAL BILLS 



If Your Houie la Heated by a 

FVRM AN BOILER 

n* nvMUn Ilf. Cl. I Cullt St.. Ct»iL 1. T. 


M«y II —I'reLidcat I*«li 
S«flor Oueuul* tu br 
Uniwd SMtu. 


Bright'S Disease and 
Diabetes ih Life Insurance 


provable fact. Year after year the 
u( men who are ternlied by learning, on ap¬ 
plying for life inaurunce, that they are vie- 
tims. IS enormous. They liacl no hint of their 
condition, until the nifd examination re- 

This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases To most men the announce¬ 
ment of their condition comes as a death 

Vet these diseases are cnrable. Our treat- 
ment has bmuKht radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
physicians could do nothing. The patients 
nave been mainly perso- s of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
Impossible. 

6ur siiiKlc aim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will invcstl- 
ffate our claims. We have seen and we km 
that our tre.^tment offers the sufferer a hone 
tliat can be found nowhere else in the world. 

Write for a copy of our History of Cure: 
and how to secure a definite analysis. l)r 
Tompkins' analyses and diaKnuses alway 
-‘ -iitli.iut cb'arKe. 




«»« 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 

vi^n'i.vj* ii.\ii^j;ain 

' ai»k. n»««»«i 



Liuliau Minisier to the 
ooiists arc killed in a 
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The lamp with 
wrong chimney is 
1. Chinai. I a letter without 

a stamp: Don t 

May ia-..Vf»j/e Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, I 

miiKCftii Bpecch in support of the Philippine 

Macbeth. 

My name on every one. 


cordially walcomad by kmi 
The rebellion in Pc-cbi-li Province 
practically lubd 


. a- _ 

linordy for their opposition , OTO. 
■ri.- u_..-report I O 


on tlia Omnibus eUima bill is aai 
Hotnf: Tha Na\-sl Appropriation bill Is 
passed. An aiiirndmrnt offered bv Con- 
fressman Kobrrts of Maasavhutctts Is 

MaTsa.~.SV«are. Tha delmte on the Philippine 
Civil Government bill is continued. The 
sneakers arc Senalois llacon. of neorfia; 
Knrakcr, ol Ohio ; Hoar, of Maasachusetts, 
and Clapp, of Minnesota. 

/fouv! A resolution conirratalatfnK Cuba on 
her Independence is adopted uasnlinoiisly. 
On tha moilon of Senaior Cannon, of Illinois, 
Instrnctlons are elven the conferees on the 
Army^p^rogriation bill as to smendmenis 

May SI —SfMult ■ A resolution conffatolatln* 
Cuba is adopted. Tlie detwteon the Phillip- 
pine noveroment bill If continued ; Sena¬ 
tors WclUofton of Maryland and Paeon of 
Georfia speak In opposition to It. The Om¬ 
nibus Public Huildinf s.ii i. 

//oaje. ^e eonsIderatic 


If you'll send your address. I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macbztu, Pittsburgh. 



^Individual Communion 

Outfit*, rrjijrryr 

.Aa„a,v,o,...^ot.„Tc^ ejUMTRY IMtHJiyoEiY 


Kor ao years 


Gam money wrtupg etorlea slid srtlolee. fiend i 
for booklet What WBmUtfi NEED and special am 


I Thampion’t Eyi Witir ??i?ripa rw.uate.Tfc 

Bmulers m I aa UvsiuaT biasar are aaked to meatloa the puhUcatlou when wrttli 


Coogle 
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Warmer Homes! 



The lamp with 

-. - —.,1. jjj^g ^ letter without 

a stamps Don’t 

Macbeth. 


FVRMAN BOILER 


Bright's Disease and 
Diabetes in Life Insurance 




"SI .St 

"pHiliSl' ® 



! ThompsMU 


Google 
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MANICURING MANUAL «a Pr.p..d. “ 

t» Vnrtan tt. aion. u4 W Wat Mk Mnd. In Twk I K LI P S It II. H 
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75(> 



Pears’ 


THe more purely negative aoap U, 
the neater does it opproach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears' soap 
you probably do not know what we 


A Substitute for Stimulants 



the more brighrer!* 

Busy wives who use S AP 0 L.I O 
never seem bo grow old.Trvfi.cske • 




K>UI»Iii1k4 < 


HAIR DYEING COMB collar.^ II rocs with oar on. piece co^ 

ur button. 

lAvR'tZTtirnto'iKf'-*- as 4.a | insuranceH Xreiuntz I 


Lioogle 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIDNARY 

CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS OP THE WORLD 

In Two Full Russia-Leather Bound Volumes 

SENT FREE FOR OHE WEEK 

FOR EXAMINATION 

WE PAY TRANSPORTATION 

i« the second week of our offer to Literary Dioest readers. Many have availed themselves of this 
ojifiortunity to secure for one wiek, without exiwnsc, the conipanionshi)> of this $I,f>tK>,(XX) work of rtder- 
cnce. The offer is made for a limited time only. Cut out the coupim in this iidvertisenieut and mail it to u». 
Uijoii its receipt we will soinl you, transportation paid hy us, one copy of the 20th Century Subscription Edition 
of the Funk it Wagnails Standard Dictionary with Cyclopedia and Atlas of the M'orld (in two full Uuasia-Inither 
txnnid volumes). If after one week you aro^s.itisfied with the work, send u» $2.00, the renininder ($20.00) in 
small monthly iustahnc'uts of $2.00 each. If you aro disHntistied with it, send the volumes hack nt our cxitense. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE STANDARD 


304.000 VOCABULARY TERMS 
047 EDITORS AND SPECIALISTS 
533 READERS FOR QUOTATIONS 
125,000 SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS 


21 BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES 
S.ooo ILLUSTRATIONS 
COPIOUS APPENDIX OF 225 PAGES 
CYCLOPEDIA OF '28,000 FACTS 


I PAGES OF COLORED MAPS 


HIGHEST PRAISE FROM CRITICS THE WORLD OVER 


Tkr Krw York llrruH: •'Tl«> Funk 4 Waif. 

oalla RtaixUnl Dirlmnnn to I hr xntm -' - 

•nd MttorwKory dicUunary publiabid.'' 


/*|V. A. II. nmtfrr, On ford Cotovndt;: 

**ll to crruiatu •uiKrarJeallolbmUcttoaaiinL*' 
7h« JmtiriutI af KHamUrntt, Rajaloa; 
IhnrouchaxM. completrarM. acciiraeT. tjpoK- 
™rhjr.i«jrl». and IHtwraitoii^li ^ul|ra|«a ortti- I 

tImrAInmt rituflmit, Ardibhibop of Weaimla. 
ator ; “ Well niajr ibM Im railed iha admlralkm 
of literary Eoslaad. and Uie pride of literary I 


Itanf Srirtitu^mr, Parto. rrmaoe; 
la EnKl«b.apaaala|C ctaiatrira to un 
Iha foreiffoer leadTar Eaettob and 
, exprrtrnre attb oilier dictuwarlra ' 
prefer the Riandard Diclkmary." 

The .UlttM, Alfieni ■ “ lu aolburlly and uadia. 


The Indtn Jmurmal af t 


’'It reflerla lb# wholeacbnlarmlilpof Ik 


frof. IhnnlrH, tTairandtjr of Dahlia. Ireland: 


kw I imaaeaa and Bi 
•e fuller, clearar, aaf 


era la alniual every 
r aaliafartory.'’ 

I, ralveralty of AjrJ* 
; adlaUaol oilvaacnlo lexkocrapby." 

Ihenl««p<wrimra,aiaKKaw.BcotlaiMl: "It 
to Ini|ai«ll4e h> riawk «r ibw dleUuuaiy la other 
thao Uw biifbeal lenna ol pratoe." 

Kir llrnrn Jf. hianley, the Africaa ExplotFr : 
“ II maun naaml to uiy Idea of a llrahciaaa 
dkllonary," 

lUmMHd t\ HlnlmBH, Vvat aad Crillc : "It to 
the moet IncUialve ami aebuUily of rrceot EogItoh 
dlctlonartaw." 


YOU TAKE ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 

TN ACCEPTING THIS PROPOSI¬ 
TION WE TAKE ALL THE RISK 

WE PAY ALL CARRIAGE CHARGES, Etc/ 

It Costs You Nothing for a Week of Rare Pleasure 

THIS FORM BRINGS YOU A $1,000,000 BOOK GRATIS 

FUNK <L WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 

30 Lafayatta Placa, Naw York 

































Ladies’ Fancy 
Neckwear 


All of this season’s novelties as well as the 
higher grade of staples are included in this 
assortment. 

Cheviot and riadraa Wash Stocks SOc., 75c.> 
to $1.25. 

Mull T l«« with lace ends 50c. to $ I 25. 

Wash SUk Stocks 50c. and 7Sc. 

French Silk and Cotton Ties $1.50, $1.75. 
Crepe de Chene Ties $ 1.50 to $5.00. 

Silk Stocks $1.55 to $5.00. 

Chiffon and Net Ruffs $8 00 to $22.00. 

Also Berthas and Scarfs in real Duchesse 
and Point Lace; Real Irish Hand Crochet 
Collars, as well as white and colored linen 
turnover collars in brge variety. 

M*il trtlert kdTbt frtmft tntntUm. 

James AkCutcheon & Co. 

••The Unen Store,” H West 25d St., N. Y. 


f —^ xveauy 

Cooked Food. I 


A Gr.at Corvvenienco for 
HouaeKeepere. 

It U a known fart that msor people fall to 
dlfnkt tb. iiUrrIir part of bread Bud other food. 
Cr.pe.Nuis (a dollrhcful brraktast fund) Is 
madeof tite erapo Htsor «titrh muut Imm p(» 
psrins llie Htorciir parts of tiie nm'als. la the 
mpewar artIQrlalljr a. the body ahooM do by 
natural proocatoa. Ttien<fan-. Grape-Nuts 
fumkh food all ready forl'neirdliiteaMlBillaUaa 
Into blood and tiwue. Thry are jia<1e by the 
roatuBi Co., at Battle Creek, MIeb., and at. 
ready prepared; require no eookt&f whateeer 
and will ba foond moat eahuble by aUiMsa 
brain workar or luTalld. 

•OVD ST enocans. 


A Constant Htif f»r tht Ttachrr't D/ii 


English Synonyms, An¬ 
tonyms and Prepositions 

By JA.MES C FERNALD 

SMtr y " r*» J/MbaO' SUmUrJ IK tiMfyrdtttr 
•* Sfmmmfmt. A mttmymi. P- pnilutu ‘ 

ra/Sr SUmAtrJ />Ktifm0trr,4U 

Over 7,500 Cls»ified sad Ditermittud Syno¬ 
nyms ; nearly 4,000 Classified Antonyms; 
Correct Use of Prcposnioiu and Practical 1 lelps 
for the Correct Uk of Words—all handily 
arranged and insuntly accessible. 

THE CHOICE OF JUST THE RIGHT H'ORD 
To make the desired meaning clear and exact. 
To make a contrut shup and strong. Also ^e 


A wcil-known physkun. Professor 
In l)M Mcdkal Dept UnWerstty o( 
Penmylvenia, Phila., Pa., says a 
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THE RELIOIOUS WORLD; 


Rellgiont Vitwa of the Murtlniqne C«- 

lemity. 

Bi£bcr CrltlcUm in the Romnn Cntholic 

Chnrch .. 

“Tbo Greateit Hiaoionary Since the 

Daya of St. Paul". 

An Engllah Wealeyan Scbolar’a •• Her¬ 

eby" . 

'* Waa George Waabington a Cbriatian 7 ’* 
—The Caae for the Affirmatire . . 
Religloua Rotea. 


What Peace Bringa to Sonth Africa , . 
Radical and Labor Papera on the Coal 

Strike.• . 

The Hanna Prealdential " Boom ” . . 

Dangerona Speed of Automobilea . . . 
la the Kalaer’a Gift in Good Taate ? . . 
Portralta: Preaident Palma'a Cabinet 
Cartoon Gllmpaea of Cuba'a Troublea . 
Hew Phaae of the Sonthern Republican 

Movement. 

The Preaident’a Speech and Ita Critica . 
Return of the ‘‘Star Car’* to Loulalana 
Good and Bad Hewa in Caiicatnre . . . 
Topica in Brief. 


FOREIGN TOPICS! 


Emperor William'a Bad Company . . 
The “Anagleicb” Difficulty between 

Anatria and Hungary. 

The Taak of Yonng Eling Alphonao . . 
Dictatorahip in Alaace-Lorraine . . . 
Reaction and Reform in Rnaaia . . . 
The Colonial Conference after the Corona¬ 
tion . 


The American Academy In Rome , . 
Portralta: Edltora of Cnrrent Period!- 

cala.—XII . 

How Tolatoy'a Booka are Publlahed . . 
A Plea for the Silence of the Noreliit . 
The Decline of Hiatorical Writing . . 
The Death-Motive In Literature . . . 
Hotea . 


NOTABLE BOOKS OP THE DAY; 


Some Clean French Emotiona .... 

A Firat Book in Gorky. 

Concerning the Hicaragna Canal . . . 
Dried Lavender and Cupid'a Dart . . 
A Brilliant Romance by a Hew Writer 
A Hovel of the PhlUppinea. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION r 


Bacteria on Mont Blanc. 

Why Volcanoea Erupt. 

A Hew Sonree of Oxygen. 

The Briton and the American Invaalon 

Fifhing by Electric Light. 

Another Hew Ezploalve. 

A Lump of Smoke. 

Mora Mlaaing Linka Found. 

la Obeaity a Diaeaae?. 

The Deadly Oyater. 

Science Brevltiea. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Booka Received . . 
Current Poetry . . 
Peraonala . . . . 
More or Leaa Pungent 
Coming Eventa . . 
Current Eventa . . . 
Cheaa. 


FUHK s WACKAIihS COfJPAHY, PUBlilSHERS, 30 liAfAYETTE PliACE, Ni Y. ' 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


New England Sanitarium 

SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 

Th« Euucn Bwh at Um 
Bsttle Creek (.Mich.) Sei\lta.rium. 

• pljK« »lm tanlUt uc arTHally tralmd lata 
hMlih hr the aid efiteauuit fenttnec. edailM hy- 
drothoepr, nuMxe, ekeiildtr, pre^nbed dtettry. 


Specie) leciUilee limiuifaodee 

Kh diwedert. AH al we Halt..- 

HMith Food, ire loclodedjn )tt Er« r«anl 

ol Ui* Uinlld ic inilapatcd li ‘ 
ureliiUr ippoiiiid iuutniiiM. 
far Dntriftira Coteie^w eddrr. 

C. C. NICOLA. M.D., S»p«. 


** Hie tb« hhher (or heillh and tapptaM^" 

Fenwick HalK 

Fenwick, Conn. 

0« Ue« laUod Sooad.« the mndW the Co.li 
River. Ilaliehitallrooel. 

|( r<M idih to vimt oi^ the iiwal chirmln* « 
cumi 

-— 



Oiw reprewMitWe win a 


I ,dh8l.,Nt 


, V'*l CJly. 


Myrtle 

House 

DIGBY. 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Sinwied in grove of 

trcci, iplendid view 
of B.iin. Fnr- 
niihedeotugedtolct. 
Stm4 /er 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


- iu> ...vo w »rt«l 
laek^^Zra^ the wtirl 

“rhKS!l,.oo 

n iwcr nook ud comer ol ihie 
lehratedoawowrf. 

JobaW. AleaaUtti "Itle 
' the r«l thi.(.‘’ 

FradericReBl.CtM: "Vpi 

__ _ hire Ml Mthiiv mBdoaa." 

AhMt loowiciMX ««wt«e» ..d ““•« *“1:??*; 
hr th. Aether, atkd two eiiieilitei I. oolct hjr thf 
mwrited Fniieh cirtmtanet Siochi■ _ Otyy*- 
Ul <>»V«I. Witd-tMM Fiwitiiplw:! hr T. ■.R- 

Hoerctfe, I* r«». 

F«.h A WotMlIo Compo.y. Pube.. New Vort. 


15* Hour-Glass Stories 

•• J ttriet »/MIt ttait wt// taJeulatnl t» t- 
ntff mm Wt iiwr.”—T.i P.iwpiariii Titeu, 
taac. Dainty Cloth tUndtaf. lUutrMnd. 


WANTED 

book Ihit hie been oiaerlr eeniHed hr ttwomndi 
tr..do>J<whKI (wople. Mkhiel Dirtff, •tbrl.c hi 
lory ol THE BOER FIGHT FOR FREEDOM, 1 
cowplwe, (rcpiuc, mthorititim, iident M«m.t at o 
1 (craodew Mroifle. the world hu oeea el o (• 
, to nolnun Ihek Hberty. Here lo iho wh< 


A Vacation 
With Nature 

A Minieter’s Wood RAtnblee 
By FRANK DE WITT TALMAGE 
A book of the outdoor world tranilated inlo 
the high leoons of the soul. Nature’s moral 
and spiritual meanings ire porlriyed in fas- 
' - iig parable, by an observer whose doe 
en ftom the methods of the Great Master. 

fVirw, SI iwr. Hy jr««. SWW. 
Twaowaiit coMFahT. Fobo.. hew vore 


■Kolend by Mdih coneo 

poe4emt» Wkk-awAka CMr« 

$5 and mors p«f day. 

okMlcso oppeol to iho libora love ol (rtodow which 
la «wy Ametieaa hrort. Addrme Ftma SWiABOtu 
Cawviar, $o Loloyello Fluo, No* Yoch. 


BACK NUMBERS OF DI6ESTS WANTED 

For copkni ol Tea Lmnuav Dionrr. wh<^ 
boro I lo «. «l to ». )01 to 11*. and Indoioo fur 
1 to (*, («. aod IS Ifkwardod to ua at oooa. w, 
laiy ao rwato per oopy. Poblwhori, Tai LrraaABT 
btaaar.SO l*toyotM Plaoo.New YorhClty. 


Wondorlui Slerloa of tho Vndor World 
-r A I r C Traaikted (row the Raeeiea wlih hhv 
1 AleE^ eriptdcit ootei al the Aotbor by K. 

Hiibel Bill. Leminttir CeorSrr. 

FROM Jamrnat t They will be^ hr indcati 

GORvKY *— iViarx. Ji’* 

FtiWE A WaSWALU COMFSWY. FahS.. New Tarh 


I. 13he Sandals 

By Rov. Z. ORBNCU. 

An Idyl of aacred atoiy abo«t the aandals 
of ChrisL It tells oi their wanderings and 
who were their wearera, Irotn the lime thai 
they fell to the lot of a Koman wldier when 
Christ'a garmenta were parted among lil* 
erweiheta to the day when they came back 
to Mary. 

" The WBiy I, told I.emoWte luMoa. ead i« oae lo 
be eaioy«d.’^-towieW«r rWarlrr-vTowmoL 

II. "Bhe Courtship q/ 
Sweet Anne Page 

By ELLEN V. TALBOT 
A brisk UHl* >«>»« story liKldental to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor," full of Inn and 
frolic and telling of the courtship of Sweet 
Anne Page by the three lover.Abrahasn 
Slender, the gawk chosen by her father j Ui. 
Cains, tlie eariic-scented favorlu ol her 
mother; and “gallant Kenton," the choice 
of her own wilful aeK. 

he dlcdan hu i tnu Bluhetheii eevu, md dM 
„ 1 poeuMU lit Ihi wit ol th .1 perSwL"- R— 

iHyroM i-ur. 

III. "^he Transfiguration 

of Miss Philura 

By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Amtierrf" nha,” " friamen^^lM Stm," 

An entertaining story woven aiound the 
“ New ThoughL" which b finding expreuion 
in Chrislian Science, Divine Healing, etc. 

•• It ll I dehily Bn)e ll«v, .nJ Onhe tmli irf 1 
tommao."~rhUmMphlm limUf, Krrming Tat 


Tha Story of tha Crawllon „ 

of art IdaU Suburbein Home 

UNDER MY OWN ROOF 

By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 
rUMbwrw remit "One at th« yy 

lomli Ihit UK ceuoa bii >et prwtoced. 

ltaM.nMh. IllaKvaled. tl.*«ae«t *r -- - 

FUNK A W»6N»Ll$ COBFKNT. Fob!.. Nea Vyk 


Chines''bHghl-ty in'i'House'where 
Skbolishes dlrh burpirh 
©hnd despair Ohre close of kl nTTry i M n 
your next* hou ae-cleoknin^ ’ ***^"^"—" 



Alcohol, Opium, 

Drug Using.-™?:-; 


dlwwM yWde rainy to 
le thiorlde ot Gold Tr 


KKKLKT INtfrlTn-KL 
Comaiialcetloae cw" ' - ' 

Write lor pwUesUra. 


LEXIN6T0N, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN. CONN. I 


TWO BOOKS THAT MAKE MEN THINK 

eloqamt foepel id aplinleu, lad id (ilih la ibe 

Wf id tralh.iwl I urouf .iw pbHaeophy taaaNeai- 

eeeol lae. abo wic< lU rwl huilee id the afarf 
■aea id me iBnoMlv* or creaUw latella* ah r i 

doadMtrd by ihe MeJ. lad Ihe mr. id ihe .^arivT d 

■ 1 litellect who irr pmetraiw) by aa-r«w»! le 

By CHARLES FERGUSON 


Tlis Religion 
ot Democracy 


<d c gr 


The Swa, Belllaw 




The Aflirma- 
tile inteilect 

Mt.l»mUSt»r- - Mr 

Id the pe«i, bui il-=e -v 

wUb diJlclii «'«h '*■ 

fitm'* Thu”^ ■» I 
pnblwn, kiMl 11 
Wadtodw^ Seld ^e .m 
Ihi far bryo-K. h - 
e'fawtfiwte riumw ot 


funk A WaywWs CrMwprwtv. PiA... Arm Y ari 


iuodan of Twa Ltraaiay Dmaar am aikad to maation tha publfaatloa whaa wrtuac to advertwera 


/ 



































































EDUCATtONAL 
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I EDUCATIONAL 


Chicago College 
of Dental Surgeryt * - 




Free Scholarships 


If you lotigforao edauilon 
ft. we offct yoQ the opportoniiy nf your life. Send ua a cau«^ 
lon« of iKt odioal^oonese or cMhcrIoetitviloQ of lomiinK 
wMch you wiah to ntlend. tell «• In a Ictttr the Covne of 
•tudy you K«v« choeen»and we will exjdain a plea by which 
«pe WiUwkiUjtrtt amtmJyimf, 

«mcit MtUB tr hi tlitnnHy lildlac. I. T. 


Language^ 


_ h! Ele. 

CMTIHAMt Mj^OO |l 50 

« phonograpT' 

Cw«lM’«»n.|L»a ltaf.-{if.ywk«tln>ii««Brya 1rMtrtfri.#.yu 


• Po<rr«o6n/d inmiHuim 


“i"e: 


WaUmUALU ttvuUti 


MA«4ACMirMt-r9, WlLaRAHAM. 

Wesleyan Academy. SfJt'SUo^ISoS.* 

■—•••■■.iona, PrapumUim tar collam nnd tccbiiJc.l 
. HoDOTtor library uiil CTUUuliim. Exlcailr* 
Mt. M^cnt««u«iu«. rorCablocM.aiKlrrat 
Bar. Wm. a Nkwhall, Prloclpal. 


Ridge 


THE WESTERN. 

A ro'l.LEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD. OHIO. 

, llirnutifal and hcaJlIiful Iriralion. oii« 
hour from Cincinnali. on .Momm and 
Vandalia FUprcfs routes. I'ull Class- 
ical courses and many elsciives; 
l-arge Faculty and nun rrtideni lee- 
lurers. Campus of (15 acres; and 
■Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty seventh year began Sept. Ji, 
igci. Number limited. Addres.s 

I.F.ILA .S. McKEE. Ph.IV. rmiJent. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 




’it/|r«rMiA Tvibufl^ 



Clinton Preparatory School 

at lime ef esirunee ureferred. Hererencni' — 
Bisnur ni'STiKuniji. Biaxur Whitsbud, meu 
COU.BOB l‘BaiuoK>r>s, J, aWBUBUta, A.£,i>ria. 


Lyrtoa aud RiUltule of Love and War 

'erjc that h» (be Ime rise t or Oiarltts Sske. ” 
ooiiel,byni 4 U.$i 07 . t.ipl.a S. V. 


EDUCATIONAL ■Continued) 




T'if PRATT TEACHERS* AGENCY 

*- FUlk artaat, New York 


AdTiau Iisrenu about acbooli. Wi 


“ HISTORY WROUGHT OUT IN LIVING CHARACTERS” 

— ne Journal of Commtree, AVw York. 

CUBA ★ LIBRE 

By JOHN R. MUSICK 

Volume XIII. of “The Columbi&n Historic&l Novels.** 
Embracing the Story of Cuban History and of 
the Spanish-American War 

Ills, the completing volume of “The 
/* Columbian Historical Novels,*’ tells 
the story of Cuba’s long struggle 
' against oppression, ard carries the 
reader through the stirring scenes of 
the early insurrections, the destruc¬ 
tion of the battleship Maine in Ha¬ 
vana Harbor, and the subsequent 
victories of the United States Army 
and Navy in the war with Spain for 
Cuban Independence. 



Prisidint McKInlcf slid; ' 





L 


Cioogit: 

































































THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The First Inside Story of the Boer War Gathered from Direct Sources 

'A slirrini; htilory of one of the grandest stru;(;les (he world hu ever seen of a free peope to maiolaji their liberty, telling the whole 
truth with a wealth of authoritative fact and graphic description. 



THE BOER FIGHT 


FOR FREEDOM 


By MICHAEL DAVITT 

The brilliant author gathered his material direct from 
the Boer leaders Ihemseives In South Africa, and he 
gives to the world for the first time, the authentic 
account of the Boer War. unmulllated and uneolored 
by hostile censors or prefudiced correspondents. 

A Valuable History and a 
Book of Tragic Interest 

Including among many striking features: 

The Transvaal Government at the Outbreak of 
the War 

Compariaon of Engliah and Boer Govemmenta 
The Boer “Oligarchy “ Who Provoked the War 
Foreign Volnnteers British and Boer Patrieliam 

Ingland'i Unchristian Warfare in South Africa 
Stories of All the Great Battles and Sieges 
Character Sketches of Typical Boer Leaden 

OOSMKMorOrteloal KoMareh, over 1001lla>- 
tratloM. aorf a C^ploa* lD4«>a. 

»vOa Cloth. Frlc«>. hSeOPr Bjr Matl* 

FVNK e WACN AUS COMPANY. Pubs., New Tark 


SENT FREE FOR ONE WEEK 

FOR EXAMINATION-WE PAY TRANSPORTATION 


FUNK A 
WAONALLS 

STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


OYCLOREDIA 
AND ATLAS 
OR THE 
WORLD 


THIS OFFER MUST BE WITHDRAWN 

eliortly. Thin in the thiitl week of nnr anncmncement to aPDd the Funk & Wagnniln 
Standard Olctii^nary nlwoUilely free fora wvek'e examination toLrmiAiiY Dioiut readers. 
If you winli to take advantage of it cut out ilie coupon in thin advertiaement and mail it 
to it* at once. I'pint itn rtwipl we will send vou. trannportatiun paid bv ua, one copy of 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT PEACE BRINGS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

T inges of partisan fcelini' in favor of Boer or Briion mark 
the American comment on the Boer surrender. The Brit¬ 
ish sympathisers think that South Africa is to be conifratnlatcd 
upon coming under the rule of a great civilising power like 
Great Britain, while the Boer sympathisers look for long-contin¬ 
ued bitterness, tyranny, and suffering in the conquered terri¬ 
tory. "The cause of freedom and progress has conquered," says 
the New York Journal of Comuuru, "and we have reason to 
hope that in tbe South Africa of the future Boer and British will 
merge in a common prosperity and a progressive civilisation." 
Another paper with pro-British leanings, tbe New York Tribune, 
•-tys; 

"We may fittingly congratulate our sister nation across the 
sea. The borders of the British empire are enlarged. The 
power of tbe British empire for strengthening itself and for ad¬ 
vancing the welfare of civilisation is increased. The King will 
presently assume liis crown amid universal peace throughout his 
world-encircliug dominions. It is a great day for England and 
for tbe British empire. It is not unduly optimistic to hope it 
may prove a day of blessiug for all the world." 

The overwhelming majority of tbe American press are pro- 
Boer, however, and while they are glad that the fighting and 
bloodshed are ended, they are not congratulating South Afric.*i 
on the result. The Philadelphia Ledger is not even congratu¬ 
lating England. It says: 

“The war, instead of being a‘pig-shooting picnic,* lasted for 
two years and nearly eight months; brought mourning into 
nearly every household in Great Britain, and cost the people 
more than a thousand million dollars. For this sacrifice the na¬ 
tion gets possession of tbe gold and diamond fields, and can turn 
them over to speculators, who will proceed to ficeco the gullible 


public of whatever the tax collector may have left them. That 
IS the glorious outcome of the war. so far as Great Britain is con¬ 
cerned." 

W. T. Stead says, in a despatch to the Now York Auteriean 
and Journal: 

"What will be the result at home? It iwcurcs the retirement 
of Sallsbnry at tbe close of the session ; it will enormously rein¬ 
force the popular o|)positioii to the Corn duty and correspond¬ 
ingly strengthen the Liberal leaders, who will maintain that 
settlement had been secured by the adoption of t'ae policy so fre¬ 
quently insisted upon by Campbell-Bannerman. ...... 

“In South Africa the struggle will recommence. The Boers 
have reluctantly nbandoned the much-prised independence of the 
republics. The Dutch as a race will now work steadily for the 
independence of South Africa, So far is it from their spirit being 
crushed that the British in Cape Colony are clamoring for the 
suspension of the constitution and the establishment of an abso¬ 
lute government in order to checkmate the political designs of 
the Africander bund. 

“\Vc can therefore sura up the profit and loss of the war. 

“ It has cost us 34,000 men dead and 75.000 wounded and inva¬ 
lided aud $1,000,000,000. 

“We've had to send out 300.000 British troops to overcome tbe 
resistance of 70.000 men and boys from the farm. 

" We have destroyed two republics and have created two states 
despotically governed from London. 

“ Before the war we maintained the authority of Britain with 
ease by a small garrison of 5,000 soldiers. We shall now have 
to garrison South Africa for years to come with an army of 50,- 
000 men. 

“We have only bought peace by a promise to rebuild the 
homesteads we have destroyed and restock the farms which we 
have devastated, and by the assurances that the Boers shall 
have political rights and privileges which will enable them to 
make South Africa as free from British control as is Australia. 

"Add to this that we have intensified the racial difiicultics in 
South Africa and have excittKl against Britain the bitter animos¬ 
ity of Europe and it will be evident even to the dullest observer 
that tbe war has been a bitter bad business for John Bull. 

“ All these humiliations and sacrifices would have been avoided 
if tbeGovernment in September, 1899, bad sent out Lord Paunce- 
fote to settle tbe dis|>ute on the principles of the Hague conven¬ 
tion. Paunccfoic was eager to go and was confident of success, 
but Milner was bent on war at any price and to-day we can form 
some estimate of the cost." 

The terms of peace are substantially as follows: 

The burgher forces lay down their arms and hand over all their 
rifles, guns, and ammunition of war in their possession, or under 
their control. 

All prisoners are to be taken back so soon as possible to South 
Africa, without loss of liberty or property. 

No action to bo taken against prisoners, except where they are 
guilty of breaches of tbe rules of war. 

Dutch is to be taught in the schools, if desired by tbe parents, 
and used in the courts, if necessary. 

Rifles are allowed for protection. 

Military occupation is to be withdrawn so soon as possible and 
self-government (not independence) substituted. 

There is to be no tax on the Transvaal to pay the cost of the 

The sum of three million sterling ($15,000,000) Is to bo pro¬ 
vided for restocking the Boers' farms. 

Rebels are liable to trial, according to the law of the colony to 
which they belong. The rank and file will be disfranchised for 
life. The death penalty will not be inflicted. 


-jOOgle 
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RADICAL AND LABOR PAPERS ON THE COAL 
STRIKE. 

T is intcrcstint; tu note the commcnis on tUc coal-miners' 
strike that appear in the pa|>ers that circulate almost exclu¬ 
sively BmoDK workingmen. The Socialist papers sympathize 
heartily with the strikers, altho not one in a hundred of the 
strikers—so one of the Socialist journals reckons—sympathizes 
with the Socialists. The Socialist argument is thnt the mine- 
owners did not put the coal in the earth, and it is the miners 
who are taking it out. yet "this hamlful of useless ciipitnlists," 
as the New York Worker puts it, "control the whole industry 
for their own proHt." The mural drawn is that the public should 
own the mines. Says the San Francisco .h/uituce : 

" • We own the mines,’ say the handful, backed by the author¬ 
ity of the millions, and the hundreds of thousands are forced to 
toil like slaves fur a pittance which barely sup|H>rtK a miserable 
existence. But if the hundreds of thousands of miners should 
say to the millions of the peoi>le of the United .States. ‘ You give 
the power of life and de.sth over us into the hands of a few 
tyrants who starve and enslave us. ‘ und the people should an- 
.swer, ‘The mines are the proiierty of all and every man that 
mines coal shall receive the full value of thnt coal as reward for 
his lalmr,’ the miners would not need to slave and starve. Their 
labor would secure them plenty and leisure. And {icacc would 
replace the present war.” 

Turning from the Socialist to the labor-union pa|>ers, 7 'Ae 
C'tttfet/ Mine li'orteri' JonrHol {Indianapolis), organ of the 
striking miners, avers that the coal '■trust “ exists in dehance of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. and "iii open conflict with the con- 
'tiiiitioii of rennsylvanhi, the pntvisions of which make it a vir- 
t uil outliiw in that State.*' ’I'lien it priwcetls to make this inter¬ 
esting comparison . 

*'SupiH>se the cases were reversed. Sujipose that the United 
Mine Workers tkenj-undor the ban pf thti common, statute, and 
fundamental laws. Sup|iusiiig th:i{ the cotil trust hud an un- 
(piesiioned lawful standing. {Bup[x>sing that the trust asketl the 
nine workers to ninke cpnccsMoiss necessary for it-to live; t^t 
it ftfst sought interviett* witU Fre.sidcnt .Miicliell lUtill'he’refudied 
to SCO it. Suppose tiuit the Civic l•'c^lcrn^ion brought them to¬ 
gether, but President Mitchell stea(ira.Mly refused to coucede a 
thing. Suppose the coal trust had offered to submit its side to 
arbitration and the mine workers peremptorily and discour¬ 
teously refused to nrbitriitc. And, Anally, ilnring all these nego¬ 


tiations the coal trust bad used good temper, calm language, and 
manire.Hted a desire to do nothing but justice. The labor leaders 
would have by this course so outrageil all sense of public justice 
that they would be biinteil as onthiws. Well, that is exactly llie 
attitude the cool trust occupies toward the United Mine Workers 
It has no legal standing; it refused to confer with President 
Mitchell. It used arrogant and injudicious methods in meeting 
him. It would not arbitrate : neither would it give any reasons 
for its refusal. What, then, stands between it and the summary 
methods of the law? Let those sworn to uphold and obey tbe 
law answer. We can but echo ihe wise advice of President Wit- 
ehell to the strikers, to keep sober, to be law-abiding and Arm.' 

Hugene Y. I>ebs. who led the ill-starred Chicago railroad strike 
in 1A94. gives his advice to the strikers through tbecoluaiDSM 
the Milwaukee .Scc/n/./Vww rMie JlerttiJ. Here it is; 

Pennsylvania, where hell is active a.s Mt, Pelee, and slavery 
in full blast, has a Kepublican majority of three hundred thou¬ 
sand. made up quite largely of the poor devils now on strike. 

"The governor is already making active preparation to return 
bullet for ballot in accordance with the invariable program of the 
capitalist class, whom the miners and other workingmen btve 
made the ruling class of the country. 

“President Mitchell will do the best he can in a trying posi¬ 
tion. He ha.s issued a request that miners abstain from the use 
of liquor during the strike, and. acting upon his advice, they 
thronged the churches on Sunday last and took the oath of totsl 
abstinence and the pledge to entirely keep out of saloons till the 
strike is settled. 

"As for the Civic Federation, it has already done its worst It 
has delayed and dallied six weeks, taken the heart out of many 
of the strikers, and set them by the ears among thcmselTes 
Hud tlie miners struck April 1, as they intended, they wouM 
have been far stronger than they are to-day. 

"My advice to you. striking miners, is to keep away fioin the 
capitalistic partnership of priest and politician, to cut loose from 
the Civic Federation, and to stand together to a man and Aghtit 
out yourselves. If you ciin't win, no one else can win for you; 
and if in the end yon And that the cor)ii>r.-itions eun be.st you»l 
the game of famine, you may. and it is hoped that you will, have 
your eyes opened to the fact that your vote is your best weapon, 
and that if the iio.ixw miners of Pennsylvania will cast a soJid 
vote for .Socialism, they will sexin drive the robbers' from th* 
Slate and take iKWsession of the mines and make themselves ib* 
masters of their industry, and the workingmen the rulers of the 
State. 

"As for the army of coal police already marshaled and ztlBcJ 
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by the governor to shoot the strikers upon the assumption that 
they are criminals, I advise that the miners in convention as¬ 
sembled unanimously resolve that, while they propose to keep 
within the law, they also propose to exercise all the rights and 
privileges the law grants them ; and, furthermore, that the mon¬ 
strous crime of Latimer shall not Im: repeated, and if any striker 
Is shot down without good cause the (Irst shot shall be the signal 
for war and the miners will shoot back; and’if killing must be 
the program of the coal barons, let it be an ojierator for a miner 
instead of miners only, as in the past," 


THE HANNA PRESIDENTIAL •* BOOM.” 
•*'T''11E feeling is spreading in Washington," reports the 
A Washington correspondent of the New York Times, "that 
If r, Hanna is far more likely to be nominated for the Presidency 
in the next Republican convention than Mr. Roosevelt" The 
politicians, we are further informed, do not like Mr. Roosevelt 
He is not a man they can “tie to," as they could to Mr. McKin¬ 
ley. Mr. Hanna, on the other band, possesses this valuable po¬ 
litical quality iu unusual measure. This winning power of Mr. 
Hanna's jiersonality was strikingly shown, as the newspapers 
remark, in his control of the Ohio .Republican convention last 
week. The Columbus DispaUh (Ind.) says: “If there is any 
doubt in the minds of his opponents that be is still the leader of 
the Republican party, and that be still Is the controlling spirit 
of his party in his own State, the complexion of the present con¬ 
vention ought to dispel such doubt. Never was there gathered 
a convention more fully in sympathy with Mr. Hanna.” So, 
too, thinks the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.), as evidenced by 
the following paragraph: 

"If the outside Republicans have been in doubt as to whether 
Senator Hanna controls the Republican party In Ohio they are 
respectfully referred to the doinga of yesterday's State conven¬ 
tion for evidence to dissipate their donbts. The convention was 
'Hanna'aown.' So is the party in the State. . . . Now, If Ohio 
in November ratifies the work of the Republican convention in 
May, a good start will have been made for the 1904 race. 
‘Hanna's own ' will go to the national convention with the or¬ 
der, 'Teddy, go'way bock and sit down!' The Rough Rider 
may bnck and rear, but it is Senator Hanna's pride that he 
* geta what he goes for.* He has not said that be is going for the 
Presidential nomination—yet." 

The straight Republican papers are saying extremely little on 
this topic, but the Boston Transcript (Rep.) obaerves; 

“Senator Hanna'a position before the public ia that of a man 
who is waiting for the Presidential ollice to seek him. In his 
public speeches be says nothing that can be construed as claim¬ 
ing or Intending to claim a place in the eligible list for 1904. Still 
be undoubtedly does a lot of thinking, and it is not to be denied 
that there is a considerable element of the Republican party 
which will acquiesce in the nomination of Roosevelt rather than 
welcome it With this element Mr. Hanna holds first place, and 
its calculation is that he can enter the nominating convention, if 
be decides to make the running, with a powerful body of Sonth- 
ern Republican delegates that may win to it support from other 
sections. But this depends on events, for Mr. Hanna is not a 
man who goes Into a fight for fighting's sake. He ia not likely 
to make himself one of the conspicuously defeated, and it may 
be taken for granted that if there is a great popular boom for 
President Roosevelt Mr. Hanna will be simply a s|iectator." 

A critical view of the Hanna “boom " is taken by the New York 
Times (Ind.), which opposes the Republican tariff policy, and 
deplprcs the belief expressed in the Ohio Republican platform 
that the tariff should be let alone. Says The Times : 

“If Senator Hanna ha.s it in mind to make a try for the Presi¬ 
dential Dominatioin of his party in 1904 be ought by all means to 
take bis Rtandnpon the platform adopted by the Ohio Republi¬ 
cans at Cleveland on Wednesday. It is a thoroughly false and 
bad platform, and if any group or clique of the Republican 
party has a less desirable candidate to present than Mark Hanna 


the public has yet to be iiiforiiied of it. Both the platform and 
the man are steeped in those political vices which have made the 
voting of the Republican ticket a repugnant and almost impos¬ 
sible task for the sound-moucy Democrats and Independents who 
have given the party its victories in the last two Presidential 
elections. In the popular opinion Senator Hanna is the embodi¬ 
ment of that subservience to corporate interests and that encour¬ 
agement of the abuse of corporate privilege which has for years 
been characteristic of Republican policy. He is looked upon as 
the friend of every tariff-fed trust and the protector of every il¬ 
licit combination in restraint of trade. The notorious alliance 
between the Republican party and the protected and favored 
corporations by the terms of which the parly campaign chest hiis 
been kept filled to overflowing in return for the privilege of dic¬ 
tating tariff rates is a policy which finds its highest public repre¬ 
sentative in the person of Mr. Hanna. 

“It would Im a very risky venture in the present temper of 
the people for the Republican party to make Mark Hanna a can¬ 
didate in 1904." 


DANGEROUS SPEED OF AUTOMOBILES. 

A NUMBER of fatal accidents recently, in which automobiles 
have played prominent parts, are calling out editorial pro¬ 
tests against the dangerous rate of speed at which these machines 
are soraetimea run. The following editorlid In the Philadelphia 
Record is'typical of many similar ones in other journals: 

"The communities in New Jersey within twenty or thirty miles 
of New York and those which are so unfortunate as to be on the 
highway between the metropolis and Atiantic City, are justly 
exasperated because of the reckless speed with which automo¬ 
biles are driven within their limits. It is common for these ma¬ 
chines to dash along at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour to 
the great danger of all persons in the streets. In case of a casu¬ 
alty the automobile is pushed to greater speed in order that the 
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lawless drivers may escape the penalty of tbeir offense. All 
sorts of ex]>edients have been proposed, such as a gate which 
may be lowered on the approach of an automobile, and at one 
place there are threats of a battering ram to be used on any ma¬ 
chine which may injure citizens by unlawful speeding. 

“ How to deal with the rich owners of tho horseless carriage is 
not clear. Fines, of course, mean nothing. Indeed, on the ]>ay- 
ment of a finoftbo amount of which bo considers insignificant) 
the millionaire chauffeur seems to think he has bought the right 
to break records along the public thoroughfares regardless of all 
regulations. An indignant legislator has prairased that every 
man who drives bis engino at a higher sliced than is authorized 
shall be sent to prison for a long term. To this a magistrate re¬ 
plies that the penalty would bo visited on ilio hired and innocent 
chauffeur, who is made the scapegoat tor his rich employer. 
The only method which tho French could devise was to make it 
necessary, as a condition of license, that the autoiiiobile should 
bear its number in figures so large as to be easily read, no mat¬ 
ter bow fast the pace, in order that the owner might be prose- 
ented in event of a castialty. 

“This and all other suggestions virtually mean that by paying 
monoy onougb tho millionairtf may go tearing down the streets 
at a dangerous rate, overturning anylaidy who may be unablo to 
escape. Thus the privilege of doing things prohibited by the 
law is allowed to the man who is rich enough to pay fur it. This 
is drawing a distinction between an aiistoeracy of wcahh and the 
common people in less than a century and a half after the estab¬ 
lishment of tho republic which was designed to prevent the erec¬ 
tion of legal barriers between the rich and tlio poor, lu Now 
York an attempt will lie made to deal directly with the oHendiiig 
owners who drive their automobiles at Inwless speed by equip¬ 
ping a part of the police force with light and fast machines which 
may overtake almost anything of the kind on the road. It is ab¬ 
surd to say, as they do In France, that there is no wiiy to prevent 
this abuse. That would be to admit the failure of republican in¬ 
stitutions. The automobile has come to stay—it is a logical result 
of modern development of motive powers; but should any num¬ 
ber of its drivers continue to show their contempt for the law, 
tboy must be treated with whatever degree of severity may be 
necessary to make them respect the law." 

Tho other sido of tho case is given in a letter written to the 
New York Sun by Angus Sinclair, of Now York, in reply to an 
editorial in that paper. He says: 

"From a somewhat extensive acquaintance with automobiles. 
1 believo that the mass of owners of these carriages deplore the 
reckless practises of a few aiitoniobilists which teud to bring tho 
siiort into disrepute; but surely automobilists hare the right to 
run tbeir vehicles upon the public highways so long as they 
obey the law. The spirit of your article • Death by Automobile ' 
iu this morning's Sun is that the owner of an automobile which 
frightens horses ought to be punisheil. and,therefore the logical 
result, according to your dictum, must be that no automobiles 
aught to be ]>ermitted on ]>ublic roads. You refer to parties who 
are under indictment for frightening a horse which 1^ to a man 
being killed, and imply that they desers-e punishment. Does 
frightening a horse always deserve punishment? 

"A horse is popularly supposetl to be a highly intelligent ani¬ 
mal, but those wlio are nut blindly prejudiced in thoauimal's 
favor find it difficult to conceive of any animal being endowed 
with less ‘horse sense,* which is a bad misnomer. 1 have been 
a rider of bicycles and my memory goes back to the timo when 
somo horses actetl crazy at the sight of a harmless wheel, and 
many serious accidents bap|>eiied from the horses bolting into 
frantic speed at tho sight of a bicycle. Pcopio are going through 
the same experience to-day with automobiles that they had to 
endure with bicycles, and I think most of the grievances are on 
tho side of tho automobilists. I operate a gentle-looking steam 
runabout, and 1 am as careful as])ossible not to frighten nervous 
horses, hut 1 find sonic horses so senseless that it is useless try- 
ing to conciliate them. Not long ago I saw a very restive horse 
and a carriage approaching me and 1 moved my machine into the 
ditch behind some brusIt.to make tho machino as inconspicuous 
as possible, but tile brute had seen me go into hiding and when 
he came near the place he reared and plunged at a frightful rate, 
and it took three men to hold him while 1 moved the automobile 
past. 


“From such ex]>eriencct it has become a question in my niiud 
whether it is best to stop for a nervous horse or to keep moving 
along at legal speed. The possibilities are that the automobilist 
who fatally frightened the horse at Hackensack was running at 
legal speed, and was within his rights. The question comes up. 
Has tho owner of an idiotically skittish horse the right to keep it 
working where it may be frightened into destructive violence at 
tho sight of a strange wheelbarrow? " 

IS THE KAISER’S GIFT IN GOOD TASTE? 

05IE quostionings are being hoard in this country in regard 
to the propriety of Kmpcmr William's proposed gift to the 
United States of a statue of Frederick the Great. Mr. Stephens, 
of Texas, has introduced into the House a resolution declaring 
that the United States "should not accept from any foreign na¬ 
tion or erect in any public place any statuoof any king, omperor, 
prince, or potentate who has ruled or is now ruling any nation 
by the supposed divino right of kings.” as such an act would be 
a “repudiation ’ of the “basic principles” of our Government, and 
would be “an insult to the memories of our revolutionary 
fathers,” A number of papers are asking what Frederick ever 
did for this country, and the Pittsburg Chronitle TtUgrapk 
suggests that “if the Kaiser it anxious to honor a German who 
realty did something for tho United States, there it Baron 
Steuben.” The President, however, hassignlfied his acceptance 
of the gift, and it is remarked that the objectors aro too late. 

One of tho Kaiser's critics is the Charleston Nevtt nnd Courier, 
which says; 

“With every deference to the views of those who think differ¬ 
ently, wo confess to an inability to appreciato or perceivo either 
tho appositeness or significance of the donation which the Ger¬ 
man Kaiser is bent ui>on making to this nation. Even having 
mado the most generous allowance for recent changes in tho 
spirit and purposes of this Government, we fail to understand 
just why a statue of Frederick the Great should be regsrded as 
a fitting ornament for the public grounds at tho national Capital 
We do not happen to recall jnst now anything in tho lifo or con¬ 
duct of the great Emperor which placed him oven remotely in 
touch with our national purposes. It Is very nico and gracious 
of the Kaiser to desire to give us something, and far be it from 
us to look either a gift horse or a gift Emperor ungraciously in 
the mouth. But with the wealth of men and things which Ger¬ 
man history offered for his seleciion, it does apfmar that His 
Majesty might liavo hit npon a present less outof sympathy with 
tho general scheme of oiir nationalism. It is possible, of course, 
that the presentation of tho statuo of Frederick tho Great to us 
just at this time is n gentle piece of irony upon bis part. In that 
case tho joko is surely nut without some merit.” 

The New York Sun quotes a numberof utterances of Frederick 
that seem to show that ho was not unfriendly to the colonists in 
the struggle for independence, but it fails to find that ho ever 
did them any real service. It observes: 

"It is true that lie forbade German trooprdestined for service 
under the English flag in America to traverse any part of his 
dominions oit tbeir way to the seacoast. This ho did because he 
detested tho practise of belling German blood for money. We 
add that his prohibition did not prevent German mercenaries 
from reaching the scacuast by other routes. What the American 
colonies wanted, and what would liavo been of great moral bene¬ 
fit to them in their struggle fur liberty, was a formal acknowledg¬ 
ment of their independence by the court of Berlin. This conces¬ 
sion they were never able to obtain from Frederick the Great. 
Ho had an opportunity to earn our gratitude, but be never 
turned it to account. He never acknowledged tho independence 
of the United States until Great Britain herself bad done so, 
when, of course, his acknowledgment was superfluous. 

"We have uever yet erected a memorial to Louis XVL, altho 
that unfortunate sovereign did everything in his power to aid 
the United States at tho cost of ruin to himself and to Ills dy¬ 
nasty. Under the circumstances, a stutueuf Frederick the Great 
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RUUAttllO VKRO, MANUKl. I.UCUMO DIAZ, JOSK UAHIA OaHCIA N<1XTES, 

Secretary of Pnblte Io«iruciloa. Secretary of Public Worki. Secretary of Finance. 

Carlo* Zaldo, Secretary of Slate and Jnatice. decline* to be pbatographed. 


Secreury of Acriculture 


PR. niKoo tamavo, 
Secretary of GoTcmineot 
(Po*t-Ofnce, Rnral Guard, Sanl- 


PRESIDENT PALMA’S CABINET. 


nt tlic nntionni capital can not help Imkiiig alway.* itoniewhat 

The Philadelphia Record, however, think* the gift eminently 
proper, anil the great majority of the press either make no objec¬ 
tion or consider the matter of small ini|Kirtance. The Washing¬ 
ton Rlitr takes a humorous view of it. and woiild prod Congress¬ 
man Stephens on to attack all symbols and signs of royalty. It 
asks: 

“Why reject statues and accept paintings of kings? And why 
not blot out sncli names as St. Louis, Louisville, and Maryland, 
and others, recalling royalty? And why not censure Washing¬ 
ton for fighting alongside of' king's men' for American inde¬ 
pendence, mid Lincoln for his willingness to accept a Czar's aid 
when the Union was in danger? While wo arc about it, why not 
round up, after tlie Texas fashion, statues, paintings, names, 
everything recalling royalty and clap llio hot brand of our disap¬ 
proval on them? Let no guilty king csca|H-!" 

The Poles, however, have not forgotten Frederick's part in the 
partition of Poland. The historian Askennzy write* to Cstit, a 
Polish paper in Vienna, entering a violent protest in tlio name 
of Kosciusko, Pulaski, and other Poles who fouglit for .American 



— TMe CJb'cagv dkramK/r. 

CARTOON GLIMPSES 


independence, against our acceptance of the gift. The Zgoda. 
a Polish paper of Chicago, says: 

"The United Stales is a real ninseuin of statues of tlie great 
men of nil nation*. In the parks and squares of America we 
meet with si.stnesof great Englishmen. Freiiehmen, Spaniards, 
Germans, Italians, llollanders, Pules, bc.sido the statues of great 
Americans. There are statues heie of Lafayette and Risrliam- 
liean, of Garibaldi and Shakespeare, of llnnilmldt and Goethe, of 
Kosciusko and Colunihus. Iw-siciv the statue* of Lincoln, Wasli- 
ington. Grant, and other*. Hut nowhere do we meet with the 
statues of dcKpots. of tyrants, of shameless cynics, even iho tliey 
were able coiiiniaudcrs and slatesincn. There is no statue here 
of Peter I., nor of Catherine II.. nor of Philip II.. nor of Lmii* 
XIV. There ix none, we lielieve, even of Na|)oleon, who, tho 
indeed a despot of hi* kind, fulAlleil n great and useful liistoric 
iiiissioii, aud who, after liis fail, dreanierl of liecnniing a citizen 
of the Unitcil States. The society of our bronze guests is n very 
select one. therefore. What will such a Frederick II. do in that 
society? Emperor William may make n» present* <«f stntnc*. if 
lie please*, but let him ctnishler lii* clinice. There are Lessing, 
Goethe, Scitiller. Kant, Lassallo, Liebkiicclit—let him clus)*e 
any one of tli-ise and come over to attend the iinveitiiig. anil it 
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will be bard to say anything against that. The Government of 
the United States ought to consider this matter seriously in order 
not to offend the nation. It is a hundred times better for every 
Government to displease ii neighbor, e.specially one across the 
ocean, than to affront its own country." 

In conclusion, the XgotUi says that even the Germans here 
should regard a statue of Frederick II. on American soil ns an 
indignity to the German people. The /.gotin reminds them that 
Fredrick II. was no German, but a Prussian w1k> did not ac¬ 
knowledge the unity of Germany, which was and is so dear to 
all German patriots. He fought Austrians. Saxons, Bavarians, 
just IIS he did other nations, working only for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Pru.ssia. He sjsike and wrote in French, and in his 
works he mercilessly derided the sini]>licity and honesty of the 
German people. His iiioral poison, poured slowly by Prussia 
into the veins of the great German nation, hus vitiated its blooil 
and converted the Germans into Prussians .—madt 
for The Literary Hiiie.st. 


NEW PHASE OF THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
MOVEMENT. 

''HE series of attempts to break the “solid South" that have 
been made by various Republiean Administrations since 
the Civil War have all eventuated in failure, and in the appoint¬ 
ment to federal office of the particular Southern leader whose 
efforts have proved futile. The most striking example of this 
was the ajipointmentof General Longstrect; the latest example, 
the anticipated appointment of Senator John L. McLaurin. It 
is reported from Washington that the President has decided to 
appoint Senator McLaurin to the vacancy on the bench of the 
United States court of claims, caused by the death of Judge 
John Davis. The Charleston AVtur and Courirr, the Columbia 
Statf, and some other South Carolina papers think that Senator 
Tillman wonld not hesitate to invoke senatorial courtesy to pre¬ 
vent bis confirmation ; but others believe that Mr. Tillman will 
be glad to get rid of bis rival in this way. The Washington 
correspondent of the New V'ork Times says; 

"This is the end of the McLaurin movement in South Carolina, 
and it also probably marks the end of President McKinley's 
great plan for the formation of a pre^essive party in the South. 
South Carolina was to be the starting-point of a movement which 
Mr. McKinley hoped wonld spread from State to State.” He be¬ 
gan by taking the federal patronage away from the Republican 
politicians and turning It over to expansion and protection Dem¬ 
ocrats. It was one of the things which lay closest to Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinley's heart. His tours of the South were all intended to help 
it along by contributing to the abolition of the old party lines 
and bringing about an era of good feeling. 

"Mr. McLaurin was the chosen instrument of the plan in 
South Carolina, and his 'Commercial Democracy' watchword 
seemed to promise a better showing for the new movement than 
could be secured in any other Southern State. After the death 
of President McKinley, however, there was an evident disinte¬ 
gration of the movement in many Southern States. Even before 
he died it was evident that Mr. McLaurin was not going to be 
much of a success in le.Tding the South away from the old lines. 
One of his strongest assets was the personality and the support 
of President McKinley, but even with that he did not make 
much headway. Since he has lost that his downfall as a leader 
has been rapid. 

" He has conceded that bis political career in South Carolina is 
at an end, and to make bis fall as soft as jiossible, a life position 
on the bench has l>cen provided for him. It is the judgment of 
well-informed Southerners here that Senator Tillman’s bold on 
bill State has never been so pronounced and so complete as it is 
now. It has been visibly growing in the la<it six months. When 
Tillman last ran for reelcction. he jiloced the l.ssue before the 
people, declaring that be would abide by the result of the prima¬ 
ries, and if they decided against him, he would not go before the 
legislature as a candidate. 


•The primaries voted for him, altlio he did not jioll as large a 
vote as some other Democrats who were running for office at the 
same time. It U now seriously liclievcd that if lie were to go 
before the people at this time he would poll a bigger vote than 
he ever did before. He has utterly extinguished McLaurin and 
‘ Commercial Democracy.' " 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH AND ITS CRITICS. 

P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S words on lynching and his 
reference to Civil War controversies in his Memorial-Day 
a'dilress are deplored by some as lacking in that tact, taste, and 
courtesy expected iu an address by the President. ’I'lio New 
York y/rriiA/considers his speech *'indiscreet“ and ‘’unfortu¬ 
nate,” and the New York U'orld thinks it "regrettable." One 
Southern Senator is quoted ns expressing the belief that the 
President's remarks show him to be "an erratic and unsafe man 
to bo President of the United States,” and another is quoted as 
saying -. " That was a very unwise address. It will serve no use¬ 
ful purpose. Its effect will be 10 arouse sectional feeling lean 
not imagine a level-headed man saying such things. How dif¬ 
ferently Mr. McKinley would have sjioken on such an CH-ension 1 
In fact.it would never have entered Mr. McKinley's head to 
make such a charge as Mr. Roosevelt made to-day. 1 do not 
think the South will caie much for Mr. Roosevelt after this. He 
is dead so far as my sectiou is concerned.” 

The Raleigh Mews and Observer says: 

"Mr. Roosevelt's attempt to excuse the brutality in the Philip¬ 
pines by comparing it with lynchings in the South was u profa¬ 
nation of Memorial Day. The lynchings in the South and in the 
North are done by lawless mobs; making a wilderness in Samar 
and killing every male child over ten years old was done by rea¬ 
son of an official order. The President ought to see this differ¬ 
ence. He will not do anything to prevent the butchery in the 
Philippines by any such unfair arguments.” 

After dwelling uixm the courage and devotion of the men who 
fought ill the Civil War. the President directed his remarks to 
the war in the Philippines, and went on to say; 

"These younger comrades of yonrs have fonght under terrible 
difficulties, and have received terrible provocation from a very 
cruel and very treacherous enemy. Under the strain of these 
provocations I deeply deplore to say that some among them have 
so far forgotten themselves as to counsel and commit, in retalia¬ 
tion, acts of cruelty. The fact that for every guilty act commit¬ 
ted by one of our troojis a hundred acts of far greater atrocity 
have been committed by the hostile natives upon our troops, or 
upon the peaceable and law-abiding natives who are friendly to 
us, can not be held to excuse any wrongdoer on our side. Deter¬ 
mined and unswerving effort must be made, and is being made, 
to find out every instance of barbarity on the part of our troops, 
to punish those guilty of it, and to take, if possible, even 
stronger measures than have already been taken to minimise or 
prevent the occurrence of all such instances iu the future. 

"Is it only in the army of the Philippines that Americans 
sometimes do acts that cause the rest of America regpret? 

" From time to time there occur in our country, to the deep and 
lasting .shame of our people, lynchings carried on under cirenm- 
stauccs of inhuman cruelty and barbarity—a cruelty infinitely 
worse than any that has ever been committed by our troops in 
the Philippines; worse to the victims, and far more brutalising 
to those guilty of it. The men who fail to condemn these lynch- 
ings, and yet clamor about what has been done in the Philip¬ 
pines, are indeed guilty of neglecting the beam in their own eye 
while taunting their brother about the mote in bis, Underkland 
me. These lynchings afford us no excuse for failure to stop 
cruelty in the Philippines. Every effort is being made, and will 
be made, to minimise the chaucesolctueUyvjoccuTrlng..^.., .... 

" It behooves us to keep"! vigilant watch to prevent these 
abuses and to punish those who commit them, but if because of 
them we flinch from fini.shing the task on which we have entered, 
we stiow ourselves cravens and weaklings, unworthy of the sires 
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from whose loins we sprang. There were nbusos and to spare in 
the Civil War. Your false friends then called Ornnt a ' liulcher' 
and spoke of you who are listening to me as mercenaries, as 
‘Lincoln's hirelings.' Vour open foes—us in the resolution 
passed by^tlic Confederate Congress in October, i86j —accused 
you. at great length, and with much particularity, of 'contemp¬ 
tuous disregard of the nsages of civillscnl war,' of subjecting 
women and children to 'banishment, impris>»nmcnt, and death '; 
of* murder.* of ‘rapine,* of 'outrages on women,' of 'lawless 
cruelty,* of‘perpetrating atrocities which would be disgraceful 
to savages*; and Abraham Lincoln was singlcrl nut fur espociitl 
attack because of his ' spirit of haiiiarous ferocity.' Verily, these 
men who thus foully slandered you have their heirs to-day in 
those who traduce our armies in the Philippines, who fix their 
eyes on individual deeds of wrong so keenly that at last they 
become blind to the great work of iteace and freedom that has 
already been accomplished." 

The critics of the President are themselves criticised by the 
Philadelphia Press, which says: 

"On the first blush the President’s pointed reference to the 
lynchings will provoke resentment in some quarters. But look 
out, critics, that you understand his logic and see where your 
own leads. The fact of lynchings is unchallenged. Dues their 
existence brand the communities in which they are perpetrated? 
The President doesn't say so. On the contrary, his argument is 
that you have no more right to condemn a whole section because 
of some lynchings than you have to condemn a whole army or a 
whole campaign because of some cruelties. Is this tnieoriiot? 
What fault can bo found except upon the plea that a reference to 
lynchings is an indictment of a section? And do not those who 
offer such a plea themselves imply precisely what the President 
does not?" 


Return of the "Star Car” to Louisiana.— Louisi¬ 
ana proposes to return to the nse of the old "star car," or separ¬ 
ate cars for negroes, which were in use in the early sixties and 
were called in. according to the Washington Post, in i8b8, when 
the Republican Government was installed, with ‘‘little if any 
manifestation of public disapproval." The Post says; 

" For some years past, however, there bos been a steadily in¬ 
creasing demand for separate cars. The advocates of the meas¬ 
ure claim that the negroes, as a race, are reverting to hoodlum- 
ism. if not to actual barbarity: that their street manners have 
been rapidly doloriorating under the dispensation of freedom ; 
that it Is no longer safe to permit all colored men to enter ears in 
which there are ladies and children, and that since it would be 
unsafe to intrust conductors with the right or the duty of dis- 
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cnniinating. the taboo must be drawn against them all. They 
show that the blacks have been actually free more than thirty- 
five years: that they have had every opimrtunity of education 
and advancement: that for nearly a decade they held control in 
politics and government. And now, as the argument runs, they 
find the negro lower in the social scale than ho was during the 
era of slavery. His morals ore lower, his criminal record infi¬ 
nitely more discouraging, his condition from every iioiiit of view 
deplorable. They can not legislate him into frug.ality. self-re¬ 
spect. good behavior, or civilixalion, but they declare that they 
will endeavor to eoatract the field of his objectionable activity. 

"The projioscd law as outlined in the New Orleans papers is 
very carefully drawn nlid promises a nnist effective ojieratloii. 
It provides for the arrest and punishment of any and every one 
who atienipt.s to violate it. niid it imposes heavy penalties on 
street-car companies whose officials neglect the least of its in¬ 
junctions. The sjiectacle of New Orleans resurrecting after a 
generation of disuse the old. half-forgotten star cars of 1860 con¬ 
tains much food for disturbing thought. It proves, at least, that 
the community is convinced of the neccssityof the expedient." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Like Sew York.—M urtlnlqu*, mo, sc«ms to b» sulToriae from'a demo- 
rallied Help's force. 

Perhaps if we Acquire the hmbit of acceptins the italuea of dead kinK« it 
may proroke more of them to die.— The AttjHla CoHttitmliom. 

Mr. Moroax nays be i> In Europe for the purpose of seenrinr recraatloo. 
Uoodoesa alive I la Mr. .Morgan going to capture that, toof—rAe Chw- 

Haviso no statues to giveaway, tha minor monarchaof Europe are re- 
sortiogto twmb scares as a means of achieving publicity.—rAe/ia/Ziwere 

Now is the time for the Kanaaa City street-cleaning department to point 
with pride. We mav not have aneb another rain in a yeor,—TAv Aaeiei 
atv Joo, Hat. 

The Oattoes are Sgnring so numerously la the Philippinea fust now as 
to justify a suspicion that they belong to the Ditto family.—TAr t^mnaitt 
CtHrirr-JOHruat, 

IT la aaid that the coronation of Alfonao XIII. coot at much as wonid buy 
a hattla-ship. Moat have crowned him with a Panama hat.—TAv St. Lams 
GMa-Democrat. 

~Mr. Mkrepith, the novelist. Is no longer able to take long walks in the 
country," writes a correspondent. Mr. Meredith has onr sympathy. We 
have bean thus afflicted for several years— 7'Ae Star af ttafa, Siaf Siaf 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 

A BILL is before Congress {irovidiiig for tlie incorporation 
and official recognition of an “American Academy in 
Rome." The persons mimed as incor|x>rators include the .Secre* 
taricsof State and War, the Librarian of Congress, and the Su> 
))crvising Architect, several college prc'.idents. and many of the 
leading architects, painters, and sculptors of the country. Sea- 
ator McMillan, of Michigan, who writes of the project in the May 
issue of Tht S\<rlh Anuru ttH AVf'/Vn’. regards it as of the first 
importaace to American art and prophesies fur it a function 
soniewh.'it similar to that of the French Acailemy. "which since 
the d-ays of Louis XIV. has trained for Franco the men who have 
given direction, unity, and lasting distinction to the art of that 
nation." The Academy had its genesis ia the Chicago" World’s 
Fair.” and was organized in Rome in 1^74 under the name, 
"The American School of Architecture in Rome," the object 
being "to enable American students of architecture to develop 
their powers under the most favorable conditions, as to both in¬ 
struction and surroundings." Three years after the foundation 
of the school, the promoters enlarged its scope to include the 
allied arts of sculpture and painting. Senator McMillan con¬ 
tinues : 

"The first home of the American Academy was in the Palazzo 
Torlonia, and its first director was Mr. Austin \\\ I-ord, of New 
York City, a member of the firm that has recently won the com- 
|)etition for the new building for the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, la 189$. the Academy removed to the Villa 
dcir Aurora, once a part of the famous Villa Ludovisi, on the 
1‘incinn Hill overlooking the Vill.a Meilici, the extensive aad 
cumnianding quarters of the French Academy. Rising from a 
terrace elevated some twenty fl^et nliovc the surrounding streets, 
the villa stands in the midst of a garden planted with trees after 
designs by the must celebrated of nil laiidsca|>e nrchiti^ts, 
LeiiAtre. 

"During the years since its opening, the Academy has lieen 
supported by the volunt.ary gifts of its founders, and the money 
raised has represented, in the main, the self-sacrifice and devo¬ 
tion of men in the active pursuit of their professions." 

Of the appropriateness of the location of the Academy the 
Senator says: 

"It is the general opinion that, for monumental work. Greece 
and Rome furnish 
the styles of archi¬ 
tecture Iwst adapt¬ 
ed to serve the 
manifold wants of 
to-day. 

to beauty and dig¬ 
nity, but also as to 
utility. Therefore, 
a school located 
Rome, with the re- 
quirement that 
dents shall spend a 
imrtion of each year 
in travel in Greece 
and Italy, offers the 
student an oppor¬ 
tunity to make a 
thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with both clas¬ 
sical model: 
also with the models 
svhich mark the 
vival of classicism 
known as the Re¬ 
naissance. 

"In the judgment 
of the founders of 
the Academy, it is 


of the highest importaace that the student of art, before starting 
On his professional career, should study thoroughly in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece the typical monuments of antiquity, and such 
works of the Italian Renaissance as are worthy to l>e ranked with 
them. Greece pnxluced the greatest artists of the ancient world ; 
but Rome, during her supremacy, became, and after her fall re¬ 
mained, tlie greiit reservoir of Greek art. Furthermore. Rome 
herself, as a powerful and far-reaching empire, adapted to her 
varied needs the art she bad borrowed, so that the modifications 
of Greek art have a value to the student only second to that art 
ia its original development.” 

Senator McMillan cxpre.sses the belief that there will be in this 
country an ever-growing demand for just the kind of talent that 
the Academy has been called into lieing to encourage. New 
government buildings are urgently needed, and the fiebi for 
painters and sculptors is only less wide than that for architects: 

"Among the projects now before Congress are the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol; the construction of aii office 
building for the members of the House of Representatives; a 
new* building for the Departments of State aad of Justice, and 
another for the Department of Agriculture; a Hall of Records; 
new buildings fur the National Museum and the Geological Sur¬ 
vey ; and an iiHle|>endent home for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which always has occupied quarters in the Capi¬ 
tol. . . . There is universal agreement in Washiagtoa that, in 
the great revival of building about to begin at the national capi¬ 
tal, the universal or classical tyiie of architecture shall prevail. 
It is. therefore, necessary that opportunity l>e offered to Ameri¬ 
can students to study in detail the architecture of Greece and 
Rome.” 

"With so much interest, both ia this country and in Rome." 
concludes Senator McMillan, "and with such a strong demand 
for me a of the widest and deepest training, the future of the 
American Academy in Rome would seem to be assured." 

HOW TOLSTOY’S BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED. 

T he intimate friends and literary confidants of Count Tol¬ 
stoy, M. and Mme. Tchertkov, are now engaged, at 
Christchurch, England, in publishing a complete collection of 
the works of the lllustrinns Russian writer. The difficulties that 
have attended the publication of Tolstoy's works in their entirety 
are not unknown. While the Russian version of his works is al¬ 
most always incomplete, the foreign translations, removed from 
personal supervi¬ 
sion or even any 
control on the part 
of the author, are. 
for the most part, 
altered or mutila¬ 
ted. The edition of 
Tchertkov will give 
a complete Tolstoy 
with all the differ¬ 
ent readings that 
the author has em¬ 
ployed in his works 
since their appear¬ 
ance. It will be 
composed of thir- 
large volumes 
and a supplement 
containing about 
sixty small books 
aad pamphlets. The 
first volume, en¬ 
titled "The Confes- 
sioas." has already 
appeared. Thisedi- 
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tion will also contain a Urge number of lcucr«, thoughts, and 
notes of Tolstoy that liave never been published. "No writer 
of the present day mjoyit greater respect or admiration that 
Lfon Tolstoy," writes JJ. W. J. Bienstock, in An Rex'ue (Haris). 
"The slightest article from his |icn, bis opinion ujion any 
question whats«je\-cr. soon make the tour of the world’s press 
and are commented upon as a literary event of considerable im¬ 
portance. But while every one knows the writings of Ldon Tol¬ 
stoy, few know how they reach the public in their integrity and 
are disseminated beyond the frontier in spite of the Russian cen¬ 
sure. The names of the de- 
voted men who have consecra¬ 
ted their talents, fortune, and 
life to the difficult task of ma¬ 
king known and spreading 
abroad throughout the entire 
vn>rld the work* of their mas¬ 
ter and prophet "are un¬ 
known.” Tlie writer continues 
as follows; 

'• Fifteen jwars ago there was 
founded in Moscow n publish¬ 
ing house under the name of 
’Hosrednick' (Intermediate), 
rlirected by M. Paul Birkov, 

M. V. Tchertkov, and Mrac. 

A, Tchertkov. The ‘Posre- 
duick ' soon ranked in Russia 
among the first puhlisbing 
houses: its success was prim- 
itnlydue to the great and en¬ 
ergetic collaltoration of Lfion 
'I'olstoy. a connection of the 
Tchertkov family, (The sister 
of Mmc. V. Tchertkov, 
liidricbs. is married to a son 
of Leon Tolstoy, Andre.) All 
the popular editions of the 
works of Tolstoy, his talcs iind 
jKipular narratives. a[)]icarcd 
at the •Posrednick,” the chief 
«im of which was to dissemi¬ 
nate among the people the 
liberal ideas of the writer. 

Thanks to its great develop- 
meiit, the * Posreilnick’ issued 
hundreds of thousands of 
copies of each work at a price 
cheaper than bad ever been 
known. 

"The pamphlets were sold 
for five, three, two. one, and 
even half a kopeck (from about 
a quarter of a cent to two and 
A half cents). Besides these 
pojiulur editions, the ’ Posre¬ 
dnick ’ undertook others for (Taken alar« bi 

•the intellectuals.’ which in. Coaonrod 

clixled the greater |>art of the 

mnsten>iccvs of Russian literature, and were also sold at a 
relatively low price. 'J’lie Russian eensois for several years 
opiKisod few obstacles to these publications, but filially l>e- 
thuiitfht themselves that the ideas propagated by these liooks 
were not altogether iu unison with the governiucntal r of 

Russia, and from that luoment the aunoyances of the censors 
became more numerous with each day. Vnder these conditions. 
It became extremely difficult to coutinne the work begun ; it was 
necessary to limit the choice of works to be published, to cut out 
passa);es, and in spite of everything the work was not always 
passed upou favorably by the ccn.surc committee. Of course, the 
'Posrednick' was forbidden to jniblish the works of Tolstoy; 
everything that came from this house filled the censors, a /r/iin', 
with veritable friglit, so much ia> that the selected p.igcs of 
JJosloievsky, Garchine, Potekine, and several others, formerly 


authorized, were later interdicted. The religious censure for' 
bade even the fragments of the works of Tekhone Zadonsky, 
honored by the Orthodox Church as n saint, and, finully, to cap 
the climax, the publication of the 'Sermon on the Mount '—that 
is to say. according to the conceptions of the church, the words 
of God Himself—found dangerous for the people by the censors, 
was iiilenlicteil. 

“In the face of these difficulties Tchertkov and Birkov consid¬ 
ered the advisability of moving their publishing house to a for¬ 
eign country. Their decision was liasteiied by events. In 1S96 
the Russian (lovernniciit began lo l.-ike extreme measures against 
iho Uoukhobors who refused 
to submit to the military ser¬ 
vice. Passing over the diverse 
idiases and results of this 
struggle^ there is only need of 
recalling that I.,^on Tolstoy 
and his friends trsik great |utrt 
in it in behalf of the jiersccu- 
ted |)eople. For this participa¬ 
tion, after a series of annoy¬ 
ances on the part of the jiolice. 
Tchertkov, Uirukov, Boulan¬ 
ger. and Several others were 
driven from Russia and took 
refuge in England. In the 
beginning of 1898 they cstab- 
lisheil a Ritssiiin printing-of¬ 
fice. The Tchertkovs first look 
up their quarters at Purlcigb, 
near I^indon. hut by reason of 
material and personal consid-- 
erations they transferred itieii' 
establishment to Christchurch., 
on the South coast of England., 
where they arc now living." 

At first, proceeds M. Bien- 
stock, owing to lack of |iecuni- 
ary means the publications of 
V. Tchertkov appeared most 
irregularly. But so strong was 
the need of hearing free sjieceb 
in Russia (hat England’s 
guests received aid from every 
iw>int of the Russian empire 
and from all classes of society, 
’fhe present condition of this 
colony is thus describetl by M. 
Bienstock r 

"At Christchurch, connected 
will) the Tchertkov publishing 
house, lives quite a small col¬ 
ony of friends and diseijilcs of 
Count Tolstoy. The head of 
the house. V. Tclievtkov, Is 
well seconded in Iiis eiucrpriso 
by his wife. Mme. A. Teller- 
tkov. . . . Altho always suffer¬ 
ing, Mire. Tchertkov passes 
her days in correcting proofs, drawing np hills, casting accounts, 
iind trikes charge of almost all the corrcsiiondencc. which is con¬ 
siderable, Indeed, since .M. and Mine, Tchertkov have become 
known ns the sole Uopositnries of the writings of Tolstoy„ 

tliey have l>ecii overwhelmed with a deluge of solicitations from' 
nil p.-irtsof the world ; they sometimes receive from puhlislicrs 
the most fantastic pcciiuiary |>ro|Kisitions for the first etiitions of 
'I'olstoy's works. But .as the gieat Russian writer remains faith¬ 
ful to the principle of non-recognition of literary property. Iiis 
mauilatorics, the Tchertkovs, [Hisitively refuse every offer of 
money, and coniine themselves to giving the advance sheets of 

their publications to a few friends in divers countries.. 

"This little colony, of nliout fifteen persons, dwell in the ho.s- 
pitable Tuckton House, situated a little apart from the main roach 
between the old English (own of Christchurch and the popular 
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seaside resort of Bonrnemouth. There they lead the simplest 
and most brotherly of lives, in accordance with the doctrine of 
Tolstoy. Each member of the colony takes part in the common 
work according to the nieasureof his ability; sonic occupy them* 
selves with printing, some with the garden and the poultry, oth¬ 
ers with the housekeeping. At meal-times all assemble without 
distinctionof master and servant aroiiud the kitchen table, w here 
the bill of fare is solely vegetarian. 

" When the Russian colony first settled at Christchurch—M. 
Tcliertkuv told me—tiie most extraordinary rumors were current 
concerning the newcomers. One of the most widespread opin¬ 
ions represented them as anarchists, engaged in preparing dyna¬ 
mite and bombs at their house: an English interviewer, attracted 
by these rumors, went one day to Tuckton House and asked 
Tebertkov if he might visit the storehouses of (xtwder and nitro¬ 
glycerin. However, little by little, the truth came to light, and 
the noise of the printing-press causetl it to M understood that 
these liberal and good men were not .seeking to make the world 
better through the use of bombs and dynamite, but by the devel¬ 
opment of free tbonglit, by tlie propagation and practise of the 
law of love and fraternity." 

The following paragraph from a recent issue of The Atadtmy 
and LiltrAiun (Ix>ndon> indicates how great is the interest in 
Tolstoy literature in England ; 

"The publication of Mr. J. C. Kenworthy's’Tolstoy. His Life 
and Works,’ reminds us that, if the great Russian writer is not 
yet well known and understood in this country, it is not from 
lack of literature on the subject. So recently as igoo. Mr. Ken- 
worthy gave us his account of a ' Pilgrimage to Tolstoy,* Last 
year we had from Mr. Aylmer Maude a book on 'Tolstoy, His 
Problems, ’ and from an anonymous writer a volume on his ’ Life 
and Teaching.’ In 1900 appeared'Tolstoy, the Man of Peace.' 
by A. Stockham; in i‘‘9i). ’Tolstoy, How He Lives and Works,’ 
by P. A. Sergyeenko; in 189S, 'Toistoy, a Study,’ hy G. H. Per¬ 
ris ; in 1897, 'In the Land of Tolstoy,’ by J. Stadling; and in 
1895, ’Tolstoy as Preacher,’ by T. Harrison. How, by way of 
ex|iosition, this is not so bad. But it is not ail. In |883, a ' Lite’ 
of Tolstoy, translated by Isaliel Hapgood from the Russian, was 
published in New 'Vork and circuiuteil In England. Tolstoy’s 
autobiographical writings have also been freely circulated among 
us. A volume calletl ‘Reminiscences' appeared here in 18S6. 
when another named 'What I Believe’ came over from New 
York, to bo reprinted in 1895. P'rom New Vork came also'My 
Confession’ <18871, and the 'Childhooil, Boyhood, and Youth’ 
of Tolstoy, published here in iS38, was reprinted in l89a~— 
Trans/ation* mtuU /or Thk LneRAXY r>nii:>.r. 


A PLEA FOR THE SILENCE OF THE 
NOVELIST, 

M any are the voices that have been raised in protest against 
the pievailing ’’over-production ’’ of the novel, and various 
are the remedies pniposed to coi>c with this latter-day problem. 
’’ Maxwell Gray."of I-oiidon.the well-known English novelist.scri-. 
ously states it as her opinion that ’’ it would be a matter of small 
moment if no more novels were written for the next fifty years.” 
If that seems an excessive term of silence, she adds, it would be 
a boon if there were no more novels, "say lor twenty years, dur¬ 
ing which a generation might be reared with a taste for some¬ 
thing nobler than novels, or at all events for the fine works of 
fiction that already exist and are so seldom read ; or even for ten 
or five years." She continues (in The Xalional Iteview, May); 

"It is not that ail the talcs have been told ; they had all been 
told many times over long before letters were invented. They 
always will bo told in some form or other in prose or in verse, in 
speech or in writing, till the end of time,and they will always, 
these same old talcs, be pleasant to tell and pleasant to bear till 
the end of time, because they tell of things that can never grow 
old. of the relation of man to man. and of the relation of man to 
the seen and to the unseen that surrounds and molds him. Also 
of the relation of man to bis time, for tho you will say times 
change, yet man’s relation to bis time is constant. . . . No; the 
tales may be told and retold from every point of view and in 


every variety of detail and amplification, with every embroidery 
of thought and fancy and manifold beauty of setting, and never 
fail to charm, nor. if rightly told, to edify and instruct: tho 
amusement and not edification is the novelist’s proper aim." 

Tho root trouble is rather that the majority of those who essay 
fiction are either unable or unwilling to write novels that are en¬ 
titled to rank as true literary productions. And so we have 
“novelettes, newspaper-corner serials made by the yard, and 
magazine stories with nothing to recommend them beyond a 
knack of putting together what arrests the flaccid attention of 
vacuous and brainless indolence, unable toendnre a second with¬ 
out external diversion from inward monotony. It is weariness 
to think of these productions; the sight of the empty stuff piled 
on railway bookstalls produces moral and mental nausea," The 
writer declares • 

"It was a sad moment for literature when the notion that 
novel-writing was a lucrative craft first got about, thanks partly 
to papers by James 
Payn, suggesting 
the training of av¬ 
erage middle-class 
youth for this sim¬ 
ple, Inexpensive, 
and well-paid pro¬ 
fession i partly to 
the genial and 
large - hearted Sir 
Walter Besant, who 
never tired of repre¬ 
senting the literary 
profession, and 
especially fiction, as 
a profession, like 
any other, to be 
learnt and practised 
us an exclusive 
means of gaining a 
lic-elibood by the 
moderately en¬ 
dowed, snch as 
swell the lower 
ranks of the medi¬ 
cal, legal, and cleri¬ 
cal professions. A 
man with no marked 
aptitude for his special profession and of general ability even 
beneath the average, may still be a respectable and useful law¬ 
yer. doctor, soldier, or clergyman, great numbers of which are 
needed to carry on the ordinary affairs of life, tho exceptional 
power and even genius is requisite in the higher walks of these 
vocations. But. while the rank and file of most callings can do 
very well with industry, training, and moderate intelligence, no 
one wants a mediocre novel, poem, or picture: unlike the hard¬ 
working doctor in a difiiculty, the hard-working novel-writer can 
not call in a recognized head of the profession to disentangle a 
plot, snpply a true conception of character, or give sparkle and 
music to a dull and dragging style. And a feeble novel is a 
scrions evil." 

What a ble.ssing it would be, exclaims the writer, if it were 
ouly possible for the world to escape for a while from the present 
deluge of third-rate fiction! She goes on to say; 

“In the event of this hastily desired tem|x>rary silence of the 
novelist becoming a reality, the novel manufacturer would prob¬ 
ably disappear and lietake himself to more remunerative trades, 
while the creator of character, the master of style, the builder of 
well-balanced story and harmoniously linked incident, the true 
magician, under w’hose subtly woven spells enchanted palaces 
and gardens of exquisite delight arise unbidden—that is to say 
the maker or inventor as distinguished from the manufacturer— 
would take breath and recover waning strength after undue toil 
No longer forced, his conceptions would mature silently, his hu¬ 
mor mellow, his wit brighten, his imagination recover elasticity 
and strength of wing. The pageant of life, whether in tragic 
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robe or comic ma.sk. woiiM unfold itself before eyes at leisure to 
observe and enjoy, and, preserved in memory, would silently 
impregnate brains that in due time would unconsciously repio- 
duce the slowly developed pictures. There would be leisure not 
only to study but to assimdate the life of the past and of other 
countries and classes, time to enrich overwrought minds by 
learning and meditation. Even the reviewer might be made 
something of. Relieved from the necessity of noticing ten nov¬ 
els a day in paragraphs of three lines each, be might lie intro¬ 
duced to classic works of hetion and instructed in the elements 
of literature and first principles of criticism. People with views 
might convey them to mankind by some more suitable clianiiel 
than that of fiction, the present conduit for everything, and this 
would bo equally good for the views and the fiction. Readers 
would have time to discriminate and select from the enormous 
mass already before them, and many of the best works, at pres¬ 
ent burned through or altogether passed over in the headlong 
gallop down the serried ranks of fresh publications now neces¬ 
sary. might emerge from undeserved and undesirable obscurity. 
The newly risen generation might he introduced to the immor¬ 
tals ; to Scott. Jane Austen, Thackeray. Dickens, Charlotte 
Bronte, George Eliot, all of whom, it is said, are strange to the 
young g^desses who cycle and play hockey and tennis and 
wear such an astonishing variety of hats and gowns, and to the 
young mortals, cigarette in mouth, who earn opprobrious epi¬ 
thets at wickets and goals, many hurts at pr>lo and much satis- 
f.«ctiun on golf-links, and who wear hats and coats of no variety 
at all. Even poetry might once more form part of the reading 
of the better educated classes in tlie vast sp.-ices of lei.sure cre¬ 
ated by a few years' suspension of novel-writing, and in that 
case p'ictry might once more be produced by some 'mute, inglo¬ 
rious' Tennysons and Keats, now keenly aware that little but 
preciosity, brutality, slang, and doggerel charms the public." 

In short, "there might he a literary renascence"; and reading 
would become a real means of popular education because it 
would give men the jiowcr to enjoy literature. 


THE DECLINE OF HISTORICAL WRITING. 

M ore than one recent writer has taken occasion to lament 
the decline in the literary value of historical writing. The 
question has been raised as to why wo have no great historians 
nowadays. Says 
Mr. Frederic Aus¬ 
tin Ogg tin the 
Chicago Dial) ; 

“That there Aas 
IttH a decline in 
historical writing, 
as judged by the 
canons of great lit¬ 
erature, some might 
possibly deny, but 
the most of us would 
readily concede. 

One has but to men¬ 
tion Herodotus, 

Thucydides, and 
Tacitus, among the 
ancients, Caryle. 

Macaulay, Gibbon, 
and Green, in days 
nearer our own, to 
bring to mind some 
of the world's great¬ 
est masterpieces of s.xmcf.l rawsox oardinfr. 

prose writing. Witli 

these, the works of history produced during the last quarter- 
century, while almost legion in number, arc in but very few 
cases even comparable as pieces of literary art. They may be. 
and without doubt frequently arc. belter histories; but they are 
certainly not so good literature." 

John Richard Green, whose newly published “Letters." edited 
by Leslie Stephen, have attracted wide notice on both sides of the 


Atlantic, is credited with being the last of the "literary " histori¬ 
ans. His “Short History of the English People." which has sold 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands of copies, is quite as no¬ 
table for it.s luminous 
style as for its wide 
outlook. It was an 
eminently successful 
attempt, as is |>oinied 
out by a writer in Iho 
current issue of the 
London Quarttrly 
Rtviextf, to make his¬ 
tory interesting. Mr. 

Br)'cc said that "it 
was pliilosnpliical 
enough for scholars 
and popular enough 
for .schoolboys," The 
late Bishop Stubbs, 
himself one of tile 
greatest of English 
historians, declares: 

"Green combined a 
complete and firm 
grasp of the subject 
in its unity and in¬ 
tegrity, with a wonderful command of details and a thorough 
sense of perspective and proportion. All liis work was real and 
original work ; few people besides those who knew him well 
would sec. under the charming ease and vivacity of his style. 
Hie deep research and sustained industry of the laborious stu¬ 
dent." And yet Green was criticised by Freeman and others 
of the conservative school because be rejected what he termed 
"the merely external political view of human affairs" and in¬ 
sisted that "political history, to be intelligible and just, must 
be basctl on social history in its largest sense." The writer in 
Th* Duarurly Review adds; 

"Green's 'Short History of llie English People' is not the 
book of a doctrinaire, bill of a fair-minded man with strong opin¬ 
ions, trying to judge justly in matters that touch him nearly. 
There is no bigotry alioiit it. It remains the best general his¬ 
tory of England, and, tvlieii it conies to be superseded, It will l>e 
by II history on the lines of Green rather than on the lines of bis 
critics. The new biMik will have to bo a constnietive bistory 
also. not merely an uncoordinated array of facts." 

The methods of Samuel Rawsou Gardiner, the eminent Eng¬ 
lish historian who died almut three months ago, were very differ¬ 
ent fnim those employed by Johu Richard Green. His name is 
linked with that of Stubbs as an exponent of the “scientific 
school " of history, and his writings betray the fact that "schol¬ 
arship, and not literary art. has been the primary consideration." 
Mr. Janies Ford Rhodes, an American historian of repute, pays 
.1 warm tribute to Gardiner in the May Atlantic MontMly, char- 
netcrizing him. in words that Lowell once applied to Darwin, as 
"almost the only perfectly disinterested lover of truth” lie ever 
encountered. "\Ve know the history of England from 1603 to 
i6s6 belter than we do that of any other [icriod in the world." 
observes Mr. Rhodes, "and for this we are indebted mainly to 
Saiiiiiel Rawson Gardiner." 

The historical standards of the future seem likely to demand 
a combination of the distinguishing qualities of such natures as 
those of Green and Gardiner. We quote again from Mr. Ogg'* 
article in The Dial: 

"Some day there will set in a movement to coordinate the re¬ 
sults of our specialized effort, and then may be expected to ap¬ 
pear once more the literary historian. Scholarship will not be 
less valued, nor truth less highly regarded; bin the art of pre- 
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seating truth will be given more attention. Nothing short of a 
tinnscendcnt genius, however, can ever again fill the place of 
the genuine literary historian. From our conscientious devotion 
to truth in the mintttc we shall never wholly recover: and of all 
historical writing we .shall continue to demand absolute accuracy 
of detail—a standard which was unknown to Herodotus, Livy, 
Carlyle, anti Macaulay. Thus the necessities which the literary 
historian of the future will have to meet grow greater with every 
passing day." 


THE DEATH-MOTIVE IN LITERATURE. 

F rom the earlie.st ages of human thought and experience 
men have pondered over the mystery of death, and its grim 
presence shailows the literature aud folkdorc of the world. A 
writer in The Edinburgh Kevitw (April), searching the mythol¬ 
ogy of the oldest Eur<>i>ean countries, finds the thought of death 
“systematically exteriorised " in the principal legends. "Around 
the must nnconipromising, irun-wruiight actuality of earth," be 
says, "scries upon series of the most fantastic imaginations ever 
devised by the bruin of man have arisen, and whether the person 
of death be conceived of as single or multiple, as one death or 
many tleaths, the legends encircling it are uutiierons enough to 
form a deeply rooted tradition." 

Dorn M. Jones, taking up the same subject in The ll'ei/min- 
s/er Eeidew (April), jioints out that the poets have loved to 
dwell, sometimes almost morbidly, on the thought of death, "the 
great reconciler," which comes as "the natural rounding of the 
mortal day to sleep and forgetfulness, the evening that is ordained 
to follow the morning, .summing up and closing all." She con¬ 
tinues: 

"That persistent sense of the survival of human personality 
after death, which is found in the early traditions of almost all 
races, seems to haw been rather a source of j»ain than of com¬ 
fort. The Hebrew Sheol, the Greek Hatle.s, was a dim. comfort¬ 
less region, a ‘ kingdom of shadows. ‘ a feeble simulacrum of life, 
bearing the same relation to common daylight existence ns the 
phantoms of a sick dreum. But side by side with this concep¬ 
tion we find the gracious vision of the genius of denth, the twin 
brother of sleep, whose kiss on the fewred lips of the anguished 
and the dying charmed them into a repose forever undistnrbed. 

"Until the Christian era wc find these parallel trains of thought 
almut death: the belief, alarmed, or nt least uneasy, in a {xissible 
survival of coil.sciousness in the disembodied ghost, and the sense 
that, after all. the order of nature was right, and that a painless 
death at the close of a full life was, indeed, the last, best gift of 
a beneficent fate. Such was the euthanasia of Cleon and Bito, 
such the end of Plieidipphles. wlio fell dead in the market-place 
of Athens, after he had run afoot from the battle-field of Mara¬ 
thon. crying'Victory ' with his last brentb.” 

Shakespeare makes us think of death as the last inviolable 
refuge of the brai'e man driven to extremity, in the lines: 

That part of tyraoer Ihat I do bear 
1 can iilMike oft at plaasore. 

Thus cxclnims Brutus, and his friend replies: 

So every boodiinaa in liii owo hand bears 
The power to cancel h.s captivity. 

The feeling of weariness, discouragement, impatience of life, 
is voiced by Edmund Spenser [whose name is spelled "S|>eacer" 
every time it appears in this article] in what the writer describes 
as "the tendcrest lines ever written in the English tongue": 

He there doth now enjoy eternal rest 

And happy ease which thou dust want and crava 

And further from il daily wanderest. 

What Ihosome litlle pain the passage have 
That makes frail flesh to dread the bittar wavef 
Is no! short pnio well borne that brings long ease 
And lavs the sonl to sleep io qoiet grave f 
.Sleep after loil, port after stormv seas. 

K«s« after war. death after life, doth greatly please. 

There is a "love of death," declares tiie writer, wbkb only in 


our own days has attained to scIf-consciousness, tbo it permeates 
all tragedy from the beginning; it is "tbe close connection be¬ 
tween sublimated sexual pa.ssion and death." On this subject 
she says; 

" Maeterlinck has lately told the story of the nuptial flight of 
the bee, and bow the bridegroom perishes in tbe ardor of the su¬ 
preme embrace. Is not that the quintessence of every tragedy 
that deals with lovers? In spite of tbe demand for 'a happy end¬ 
ing.* there is an instinctive feeling that the story of bcroklove 
should not end with the descent to the C major of this life, im¬ 
plied by the common formula. Can we imagine Romeo and 
Juliet 'marrying and living happily ever after'? Lancelot, 
Tristau, Antony, are the typical lovers, and all through the 
ecstasies of passion they are conscious that death watts bis turn. 

"It was Sclio|>enhaucr who formalised this instinctive senti¬ 
ment with his dogma of sexual love as the most intense expres¬ 
sion of the human will, the triumph of personality. It is the act 
of life calling forth fresh life, and so winding up its mission on 
this earth. Nature teaches the same lesson by the rose and tbe 
butterfly. The hour of death waits close on the hour of love, and 
they who have lived greatly, loved passionately, have nothing 
more to do but to die. 

"The greatest work of the greatest musician of our day, tbe 
'Tristan and Isolde' of Wagner, is entirely devoted to the ex¬ 
pression of this idea. The scheme is very simple, it is love 
yearning and denied, love triumphant, then death. All through 
the first act death threatens, but his bour is not yet. In tbe 
great duet of the second act, in whiclt tbe love of man and 
woman finds such transcendent expression as music nexorgave 
before, the thought of death is constantly called up, wooed, and 
dallied with ; the lovcis call u|>on night to enfold them attd hide 
them. They have lived: let the rest be silence." 

Yet. after all, “the world is for the living," and such philoso¬ 
phy as this can never bo pleasing to the average healthy ramd. 
nor is it conducive to strenuous and worthy living. The writer 
concludes; 

"But, even for the strenuous and the worthy, there is comfort 
in the thought of the griiy stones and long grass of the village 
churchyard, of the warfare accomplished, and the long task done. 
The more gallant and arduous the labor, the more natural and 
soothing is the thought of the rest that remains. It was not for 
some disappointed sybarite, some self-willed young lover, that 
Walt Whitman wrote his magnificent praise of death; but for 
Abraham Lincoln, the noble, selfless, much-cnduring, sternly 
laboring man : 

Pralkvd br Ih* fatlmnilnt aoIvvrM 

For lifr and for Joy and for objacts and knowledga curlona. 

And for love, sweet love,—but praise, praise, praiM, 

For the sure-eowiodlnx arms of cool-cnroldinK Dealh, 

The oixht in silence under many a star, 

Tbe occao shore and the husky whisperios wave whose voice I hear. 

Aod Ihe aool turniox lo thee. O vast and well-veiled Death. 

And tbe body Kratefolly Deal ling close to thee." 


NOTES. 

Mr. nrr.shonM Tasr has effected what is described as tbe "irreatcst 
dramatic coop of the Kngiish theatrical world in a generation.'' He will 
revive on June lo ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor." and has sacceeded is 
eairnK'ni; Mrs. Kendal aod Miss KIleo Terry to appear rcspectivelv as 
-Mis. Ford* aod -Mrs, Page.* 

Tiif six most popular books of the past mooth, as gieen in the list com. 
piled by the Sew York /foediwaa. are as follows: (i> "The Hound of tbe 
Kaskervllles." Doyle: IO "Audrey." JohOMou; fj) "Dorothy Veruou.* 
Major ; (4) "Mrs. Wlcifs of the Cabbage PsKb." Hegau ; <51 "The Con¬ 
queror," Atherton; ft)"The l.ady Paramount," Harlaud.aud "Tbe Leop¬ 
ard's Spots." Dixon The usual monthly lists compiled by J'kr li'eriys 
Ifcr* do not appear In the June issue of tliat magaslne. 

-Thrue appear to be indications of a Tarlyle boom tbit year." remarks 
tbe London AteJrmy Messrs. Chapman A Hall have a new edition, to be 
called tbe'Edinburgh Edition,'io preparatioo. which is to be printed on 
India paper aod lo be completed in fourteen volnmea. There arc rnmors. 
also, of other issues. It is obvioos the Carlyle still tails largely, for Messrs 
Cltapman ft Hall, during the past three years, have sold on an averaxe 
tbiriy thonsand copies of bit works a year, Bot is be ao largely raad) We 
suspeci he Is amongst the ' preseolalioo aotbors • whoocenpy a good deal 
of shelf room. Yet the appeal of 'Isartor Resartna’ and 'Heroes and 
Hero Worship' can hardly, 10 ibe ynnng at leaat, ever faiL" The enrtmt 
issue of the London Heekmen is aimost exclusively devoted to pictorial sad 
literary matter bearing on Carlyle. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


BACTERIA ON MONT BLANC. 

A IJRIEF note on tlio recent successful search for disease 
germs in the snow and ice of Mont Blanc has already hecii 
printed in these columns, Wc arc now able to give a somewhat 
detailed account of this interesting investigation, contributed to 
La Sature (Paris, May to) by tl e scientist ivho enrried it out, 
r>r, Jean Binot, who is at the head of the P.vstcur Institute lalior* 
atory. The summit of an Alpine peak would seem about as un¬ 
likely a place for germs as could bo well selected: but purity of 
air or ivntcr is a relative quality, and M. Janssen, ivlioso now 
celebrated observatory croirns iho summit of lilont Blanc, sug¬ 
gested to l>r. Hinot 
the se,-irch for mi¬ 
crobes that ho de¬ 
scribes in the pres¬ 
ent article. Says 
Ur. Binot: 

"The germs found 
on the lop of .Mont 
Blanc have liccn 
transplantcil thither 
by the wind from 
adjacent ivooded 
mountains and val¬ 
leys. Snmo of the 
germs so bnmglit 
adhere to ilio sur¬ 
face of the ice over 
ivhieh they sweep. 

These sink into ice or the old snow, which contains one or two to 
the cubic centimeter on the average [about to to 9$ ]ier cubic 
inch). In the frosh snow, on the contrary, the number is in¬ 
finitely small, Three times I collected 8 cubic centimeters of 
freshly fallen snow without discovering a single microbe in it. 

"The aim is one of the most poivcrful natural agents in tho 
destruction of germs. These analyses give a new pn.of of this 
fact by showing that in any given place a vertic.nl ivall sheltered 
fiont the sun generally contains more microbes than one that is 
in full sunlight. 

"If we examine the results of the analyses of the annual lay¬ 
ers, wc SCO that the first layer contains fewer germs than the 
surface. The surface microbes, st>orcless and of slight resist¬ 
ance. have in great part disappeared in this adjacent stratum, 
destroyed by natural physical agents. In the lower strata the 
spore-bearing bacteria, the yeasts, the streptothrices and some 
mucedines with re¬ 



sisting spores aro 
dominant. In an 
analysis of tho older 
layers the number 
of germs was seen 
to decrease regu¬ 
larly. 

“At the foot of the 
glaciers tho number 
of surface germs is 
much more consid¬ 
erable 6 to 65 per 
cubic centimeter at 
the Mer do Glace; 9 
to *7 at tho Glacier 
dcH Kossons. etc. 

"The glacier 
streams arc very 
pure; their purity is 

in proportion to the number of germs in the ice timt gives 
rise to them. 

"The air on tho summit of Mont Blanc contains a very small 
number of germs. 1 have analyzed loo liters of airivithout fiml- 
ing a single microbe, and tho number has varied from 4 to 11 per 
cubic motor. 

"On the contrary, in the interior of M. Janssen's observatory 
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on the topmost peak of the mountain, whero I passed six days, 
two analyse.H made in livo different rooms g.ave 540 and 2(10 
germs. It is evident that these numerous microbes had been 
imported by the temporary guests of the oliservatory. This i.s 
why 1 took my speci¬ 
mens of air as far as 
possible from tho ob¬ 
servatory. taking 
care to place myself 
to windward of it. 

Speaking generally, 
the number of germs 
is larger as we ap- 
pronch the valley. , . 

" I preserved more 
than 300 microbiac 
species that are ci¬ 
ther new or difficult 
to determine. One- 
thiitl of these I have 
since identified; 
the others are still 
under iuvestigntion. 

Tins collect ion furnishes very interesting tyi>cs from the biologic 
and morphologic points of view, nnd even from that of p.nthology. 

"In the ice of the summit I iMtluled a virulent type of pyocy- 
onic bacillus. A vibrio that I fouud in the strcaiiis ivns excep¬ 
tionally pathogenic for the laboratory animals. In the crystal¬ 
line nnd admirnbly pare ivntcr of n spring on the trail from 
Mnntanrcrt, I found ij colonics of virulent colon bacillus in one 
cubic centimeter. The presence of these germs is certainly due 
to insufficient filtration of the water through the thin layers of 
soil that cover the grauite rocks of this mountain, on which herds 
live."—'/rans/afw/ made for The Litekasv IJwiest. 



WHY VOLCANOES ERUPT. 

1 X an article on the West Indian disaster, the following brief 
statement of the various opinions held by scientific men ic- 
garding the causes of v'dcanic plienumena is given by Tht .S. <- 
tnitfic Ameriatn (May 34) ; 

"Volcanic eruptions are generally attributed to the expansion 
of moisture in the he.nted subterranean rocks. The original 
theory tli.at the earth is a liquid mass, covered by a thin crust of 
solid matter, is now entirely discarded by scientists. Such con¬ 
ditions would seriously interfere with the rotation of the earth 
and the stability of the crust. Wc know the effect of the moon's 
and sun’s attraction on the thin skin o( ocean that covers the 
surface of our globe. Tidal waves arc continu.'diy sweeping 
around the earth in a direction contrnry to tho enrth’s rotation. 
In comparison with this we can easily see what a tremendous 
drag to the rotation of tho earth would result were tho entire 
earth a liquid mass covered by a mere shell of solid iiialler. Sci¬ 
entists tell us that the wave producol would be so poivcrful as 
to make even a solid steel crust of 300 miles of thickness yield 
like india-rubber to its deforming intiuenees. The tiicni y of a 
molten interior IV.as based oil tlie observalion of volc.nioes and 
on the fact thnt the temperature of the earth iiiereases on the 
average one degree for every fifty feet of descent fnnii the sur¬ 
face. Follnwiiig this theory conic others, in ivhich the curlh is 
supposed to have a solid core and an outer crusi livtw veil wlncli 
is a Inycr of liquid malcri.al. Any displacement of ilie crust cov¬ 
ering this lirpiid layer, whether resulting fiom contraction of the 
earth or other enuses, would force the lava to the surface through 
the weakest sjiot. In refutation of this argnuieiit tliu conditions 
at ll.awaii might be considered. The crater of .M.auna Li>a is 
i3.riSo feet above the seadevel. and that of Kil.anea is 4,040 feel. 
These iiioiiniains arc not over 35 miles apart iiml yet both .are 
filled with lava. How could such varying levels I>e niaintaineil, 
if bolh craters were fed from the snmo s<iurce? This query has 
forced many to believe thnt the liquid iniittcr was conlaiiicd in 
Inc.al. vesicular sp.accH iK-iieath the crust. Koih of these theories 
were brought forth to reconcile the requirements of physics wnh 
those of geology, which e:ille<l for the existence of fluid iii.-ittcr at 
a small depth from the surface of the earth. At present geolo. 
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gists hnv« pretty generally discarded these theories as unneces¬ 
sary : (or it is claimed that the powerful pressure doc to the 
enrth's contraction would prevent material from attaining a 
liquid form. Immediately on release of this powerful pressure, 
however, the matter would become fluid and i>our out of the 
mountain in the form of lavn. As stated above, the power which 
causes the upheaval is attributed to the expansion of tiiiprisoned 
vapor. From the fact that volcanoes arc usually found near tbe 
sea. it was at first argued that the water ooxed down into the 
healed regions, cither of its own weight or by capillary attrac¬ 
tion. Many scientists think this theory to be absurd, for they 
argue that it would be im])ossible for the water to enter n region 
under such c<jmprcssion, also that long before reaching a suffi¬ 
cient depth it would be turned into .steam and forced hack 
through the very channels by which it entered. The most plau¬ 
sible theory, and «ne now jiretty generally accepted, accounts 
(or the presence of water in heated rocks ns having occurred dur¬ 
ing their crystallization periorl. These ixicks, in the course of 
lime, were deposited in the sea by the action of rivers. Alter 
many ages, the water-bearing rocks lire covered to a great dc]>th 
under layers or ‘blnnkets’ of de|>osiied matter, nnd the hem 
there encountered finally brings the water to a sufficient tension 
to cause nn explosion." 


A NEW SOURCE OF OXYGEN. 

I N a new method of producing oxygen invented by M. Jau- 
liert, u French chemist, the gas is generated simply by pour¬ 
ing wntcr on n new chemical compound devised by him. It is 
cluinied th;it the new substance can be produced cheaply, and 
that in future the 
physician or chem¬ 
ist can have fresh 
and ]>ure oxygen 
as he wants it in¬ 
stead of purchas¬ 
ing it compressed 
to a dangerous 
tension in heavy 
cylinders. M.Jau- 
bert's method is 
slcscrilted in /.<i 
.\,t/urr tl'aris. 
April »<i> by M. J. 
K. (iall. who say.s; 

•' Certain nietnls. 
like sodium. |K>tas> 
sium, aud their nl- 
loys . . . possess 
the jwojierty, when 
heated in a current 
of air, of fixing 
the oxygen of the 
latter without combining with tlie nitrogen. Oxids of very 
ditfcieul properties arc thus olituined ; sumo dissolve in void 
water without any other plieiionienon tiinn that of simide hy- 
dr.'ilion; others, parlieulnrly the higher oxids, ure decomposed 
by cold wntcr with a violent disengagement of pure oxygen. . , , 
These bodies M. jaubert has named 'oxyliths ' (oxygen-stones), 
and for their iiianufaciure the Elecirocliemical Company has re¬ 
cently installed n factory of j.ooo horsc-power. 

” The oxylitli is a substance resembling calcium carbid [such ns 
is used for the generation of ncctylcnej ; it comes in small ]>ieees, 
but its color is white. 

"When water is |)oured on a lump of it. it immediately gives 
0(1 o.xygen ; but if we stop ]Hiuriiig. the oxygen ceases to be 
givcu off. so there is no overpro<luctiou." 

This property makes it jiossible to construct A generator which 
shall give us a current of oxygen at ordinary pressure whenever 
wc want it, on the same principle as the acetylene generators 
now in use. of which the smallest may be seen on an acetylene 
cycle-lump; all that is needed is n supply of oxylilh and of water 


and an airangenient for bringing the latter into contact with tbe 
former. The inventor b.'is devised several forms of apparatus 
for this purjiose, of which the illustration sliows one. which is 
intended to furnish small quantities of the gns. It is on the 
princijde of the laboratory apparatus (or the generation of hydro¬ 
gen. Ulocks of oxylitfa are placed in a perforated vessel nnd the 
water attacks them fiom below. The writer goes on to say; 

■•Oxylilh has considerable advantages over compressed oxy¬ 
gen. In the first jdace, the oxygen set free is chemically pure, 
and then the dend weight is femror five times smaller, .and the 
liquid residue, which is chemically pure caustic, can be sold or 
utilized in other ways. The pressure of the oxygen thus ob¬ 
tained keeps rigorously constant, whatever the use may be and 
without the employment of any device for the purjKise. Fin.illy, 
there is no trouble in transportation; the apparatus can be packed 
in a Imx nud the rnilroads will carry llieoxylith nt the same price 
as other chemical products. We ean see bow grently the prmluc- 
tion of oxygen is fAcilitated by the use of ^lis new substanra." 

The inventor, wc arc told, was led to his study of the subject 
by an endeavor to devise a renewer of the air in submarine 
boats. When thus used. Ills apparatus disposes of the cartionic 
acid in the foul air by absorption in the caustic, which, as has 
been noted above, forms tlic residue of the process. Exjieri- 
nients show that a few ounces of oxylith are sufficient to sustain 
the respiration of a man fur nn hour, nnd that a pint or so of the 
substance will keep the air of ii snbmsirine boat in respirable con¬ 
dition during the same jierioil. il. Jaubert lielieves also that the 
gas from his apparatus may be used tu actuate the motors that 
drive the boats, thus avoiding danger fixim the weight of electri¬ 
cal storage-batteries and from the gases that they give off.’’— 
Traus/afum mtuit for Tnr I.itkkakv IJiukst, 


THE BRITON AND THE AMERICAN INVASION. 

M ost English Ohserv-ers seem to be divided between abject 
fear that the scepter of industrial supremacy has I>cca )>ei- 
maiiently snatched from their grasp, nnd an attitude of contempt 
for or indifference to American competition, Henry Laboucherc 
ratlier assumes the js-tri of the moralizing onlooker with no per¬ 
sonal interest in the matter. In his paper. Truth, London, under 
tbe heading "Morganecring and the Moral." lie tells the British 
nation tli.-it its supremacy in trade and commerce is doomed, nnd 
thnt the best efforts will scarcely prevent a retrograde movement. 
He says; 

"To the impartial observer it is a trifle amusing to watch tbe 
)>erturbmion of John Bull at the march of the American capital¬ 
ist. For a generntioi) or two past the gospel of salvation of man- 
kiinl by the ngcncy of British capital has been preached with 
sincere conviction by British politicians. British men of busi¬ 
ness and almost every British mau in every British street, 
whether it was a dying nation in Europe or Asia, a rickety re¬ 
public in South America, an unreclaimed region of Africa, peo. 
]>led by idolators nnd cannibals, or even a jtoverty-slrickcn Brit¬ 
ish colony, said that the means of regeneration were the snme— 
let British cnpitnl and enleqirise exploit the jialicnl thoroughly 
and there would be an end to all his diseases isilitical. economic, 
aud social. Americans, iii their turn, now aspire to regenerate 
the world by American cnpital nnd American enterprise. They 
pmclise upon ns the doctrine which wc so long applied to the 
rest of mankind. They acquire our underground railways with 
the kindly view of showing us how to work those antiqunted un¬ 
dertakings profitably. They propose to jirovido poor old London 
with tramways and tulies wliich its people are too poor or too 
stujtid to ctinstruct themselves. They acquire half the tobacco 
trade of these islands tu confer ii]Kin us the Vienefitsof Iwing sup- 
]>lied with American goods nnd Amcrienn principles. Lastly— 
for the jircscnt—they laid sacrilegious hands on the sIiijipEng. by 
means of which ' Briiaunia rules the waves.' No wonder John 
Bull isinacomiestateuf coiistcrnntion. The world, from his (xiint 
of view, isbeing turned completely iipsidedowu. Heisnolongcr 
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•on top,* but underneath. Instead of the exploiter he is becoming 
exploited. Yet by utilizing to the best advantage onr resources in 
raw material, capital and labor wc can hold our own, even if we 
are forced to see Germany and America increase their output 
faster than wo can. At the present crisis of our economic history, 
what are the objects which chiefly occupy our minds? They are 
the regeneration of South Africa by the introduction into that 
accursed land of British capital and labor; the expansion of our 
army at the expense of the labor market; squandering time, 
money, and energy on the empty ostentation of the coronation 
ceremony, which will snspend industry, dislocate trade, and di¬ 
vert public thought from matters of pressing and vital import.” 


FISHING BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

A n electric-light equipment that will add to the interest of an 
evening's fishing, as well as to the length of the resulting 
string of fish, is described by a correspondent of Amattur If'nri 
(May). He says: 

"The necessary materials are; a small incandescent electric 
globe and porcelain base of about three-candle jiower and three 
volts; a dry battery 
for same, of the kind 
used in bicycle or 
n ight lamps; several 
yards of two-way 
flexible covered wire 
of small diameter, 
some rubber tubing 
to cover the flexible 
wire, a glass bottle 
with large mouth, 
and rubber cement. 

"The neck of the 
bottle should be 
large enough to 
easily admit the por¬ 
celain base. Cut a 
circular piece of 
wooil. //, from a 
cigar-box, large 
enough to cover the 
top of the bottle, and 
in the center bore a 
hole to admit the 
rubber tubing with n 
tight fit. The porce¬ 
lain base, A is 
screwed to the cork, C', with two screws which should be long 
enough to reach into the wooden piece /?. The flexible wire 
is then covered with the rubber tnbing. An easy way to do 
tliis is to take a nail which will easily pass through the tubing, 
tie to it a strong thread, and from an upper window lower 
tho nail into the tubing until it comes out at the other end. 
With the thread, a string is then pnlled through, and with the 
string the wire in the same way. Firmly attach the string to 
the wire without any large knots, and also see that the ends of 
the unre are not likely to catch on the tubing. The wire on the 
lamp-end should extend about three inches to allow for connec¬ 
tions in the bottle. 

** Through the cork, bore two boles fn>m the center of the top 
side to the edges of the porcelain base. The wire and tnbing are 
then put through the hole in the wooden piece Jf, the end of the 
tubing being attached with bicycle or other cement to the under¬ 
side of this piece. The two strands of the wire are then put 
through the holes in the cork and connected with the terminals 
of the lamp. The npper side of the cork is then covered with 
cement and pressed firmly against the piece //. When dry, the 
water will not reach the wire when the cork has l>een iiiserteil in 
the bottle. The other ends of the wire are, when ready to use, 
connected to the battery, and the lamp will then light. The bat¬ 
tery is kept in the boat. The wire not in the water does not re¬ 
quire to be covered with tubing. In use, the bottle is weighted 
go tbat it will sink to the required depth. The battery is then 
connected to light the lamp. The light will attract many kinds 
of fish. The fisher and a properly baited line will do the rest.” 


ANOTHER NEW EXPLOSIVE. 

A SUBSTANCE named Masurite, described in CassUr's 
A/aj'asiuf (May), is said in that magazine to be the latest 
high explosive on the market. "It appe.irs to be in every sense 
a safe explosive, failing to detonate under the most trying con¬ 
ditions tbat arc ever likely to be brought abont accidentally, and 
yet affording admirable evidence of great destructive power at 
the right time." Recent tests are said to have demonstrated 
satisfactorily that it is insensible to shock, concussion, heat, or 
cold, as far as its liability to explode by any of these means is 
concerned, and tbat it can be exphsletl in the proper manner 
only by means of a double-strength exploder. Says the writer 
in Cassier'st 

"One of the tests consisted in striking a quantity of the explo¬ 
sive with a hammer and a i6-p<>und sleilge, both on stone and an 
anvil, and in allowing a 50-puund weight to fall 35 feet upon a 
masurite cartridge—all without other effect than breaking up tho 
cartridge and scattering the explosive. Masurite in cans was 
shot through with both 'steel-jacketed and mushroom bullets, and 
even heated by burning coal and then shot through without ex¬ 
ploding. Red-hot irons were run through the powder, both loose 
and in cartridge form, the result being simply to fuse and burn 
it while in direct omtact with tho heated surface, the powder 
going out upon removal of the iron. A bundle of parlor matches 
ignited in masnrite had their flame immediately extinguished. 
Black and smokeless powder were set off on top and below a heap 
of masurite, and merely blackened it Electric sparks were made 
to play in contact with the material, and no explosion resulted. 
For friction tests masurite was rubbed to dust between sand- 
pat>er and emery cloth. In a series of detonation tests it was 
found that a masurite cartridge on exploding would explode an- 
other one placed in contact with it, but when it was la inches 
distant the unprimed cartridge was simply torn and the contents 
scattered. With a 40-per-cent, dynamite cartridge exploded at 
a distance of la inches from a masurite cartridge, the latter did 
not go otf; but with reversed conditions an unprimed dynamite 
cartridge readily exploded. To show tbat masurite does not 
freeze at low temperature, a cartridge of masurite was placed in 
a freezing mixture at 6’ below the Fahrenheit zero for three 
hours. When taken out, it was found to be entirely loose, and 
was immediately exploded with great violence by means of an 
electric fuse. To show the relative force of masurite for rock 
work, a large boulder, in which were placed twelve cartridges 
in two bore-holes, was blown to pieces. The masurite used in 
all these tests had a strength equal to 40-pcr-cent. dynamite, and 
this can be iiicreaseil *«■ decreased, ns dcsireil, in making the 
explosive, A notable feature of masurite is tho flameless char¬ 
acter of its exploKion. This was particularly evident when dyna¬ 
mite and masurite were exploded together, tho former giving off 
a vivid flare of light." 

In this absence of flame it is claimed, lies the great value of 
masurite for coal-mine work, ns it will not ignite coal-gas or 
dust in the neighborhood of a blast. 


A Lump of Smoke.—"Of late years." says The Scientific 
American (May 101. "a great deal of attention has been drawn 
to the question of Loiidou smoke, and during the recent great 
fogs in that city, a number of experiments were condneted by Sir 
William Thistleton-Uyer, which showed that solid matter, con¬ 
sisting of soot and taiTy hydrocarl>ons, was deposited during the 
worst fogs at the rate of so many tons to the square mile every 
week, Tho fogs of the Thames Valley can, of course, never bo 
avoided; but that particular quality of fog which takes its dis¬ 
tinctive name from the great city itself could bo prevented if its 
citizens were willing to use smokeless coal in place of the highly 
bituminous coal which they favor at the present time. There is 
a society in London known as the Coal-Smoke Abatement Soci¬ 
ety that has strenuously grappled since i8qS with the problem, 
and with the very best results. At a recent meeting of the soci. 
ety. Prof. A. H. Church exhibited a specimen of a remarkable 
atmospheric deposit, which bad been taken from the cornice be¬ 
low the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. It is believed that this 
specimen, which is herewith illustrated, bad taken about twe 
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hundred yean to form. According to TMt lituilrttlni iMUtion 
AViPf. to which wc are indebted for our illustration, the mass con¬ 
tains one grain of carbon per too grains, and about half a grain 
of tarry matter in the same weighi of deposit. The chief con¬ 
stituent is gypsum or crystalliied sulfate of lime, produced by 
the action of the sulfuric acid of the city atmosphere on the 



SMOKE DEPOSIT FROM ST. PAUL'S CATIIEDRAI.. 

Til* til* of th« mass is shown In comparison with the thimbi*. 
Couttny ol Tkt S. tntifit A mtriram. 


carbonate of lime of the slonc of which Si. Paul’s is built. This 
sulfate of lime is Hist dissolved by, and then de|H>sitcd from, 
the rain-water. During the formation of the coral-like mass, the 
tarry particles of soot arc enclosed within il. In order to give an 
idea of the site of the piece, an ordinary thimble is shown beside 
it in ibe illustration." 


More Missing Links Found,—The portions of a skele¬ 
ton discovered by a Dutch army surgeon in Java and asserted 
by him to belong to a hitherto unknown creature, intermediate 
between monkey and man, have not yet been taken at their dis¬ 
coverer’s valuation by all geologists, altho there are plenty of 
scientific men who agree with him that in them we have the 
loug-sougbt “missing link." But the “pithecanthropus ercctus" 
(erect ape-man), as Dr. Duliois named his find, is now threat¬ 
ened with quite a number of rivals, we are told in TAf British 
MeilieatJournal, Says the writer; 

“Whether this particular skeleton link is maintaining its full 
original inteiest and reputation after the re|)eatvd examinations 
and criticisms to which it has been subjectetl is a little doubtful, 
and for the present also it would not do to dogmatize when 
speaking of the newest discoveries. Pour sets of huiirau remains 
have already been discoveretl in the grottos near Mentone during 
the researches lately onlercd by the Prince of Monaco. They 
are stated to have iMlongcd to the quaternary period, and they 
were found at no great distance from the surface. . . . The race 
tlicy represent is lielicved to have had low-|x>inte4| features. The 
arms were long and distinctly negroid. The summary of the 
examination so far by Dr. Verneau seems to favor the idea that 
these human remains belonged to creatures holding a place be¬ 
tween the baboons and negroes. The paleolithic age. geologi¬ 
cally speaking, is not so very far away from the existing period, 
and Quatrefages believed that man bad seen the niioccne period ; 
but he goes further than this. In his' Human Sjrecie.s,' he says: 
‘We know that, as far as his Uxly is concerned, man is a mam¬ 
mal and nothing more. 'I'lie conditions of exisience which are 
suflicient for these animals ought to have been suRicient for him 
also; where they lived bo could live. He may then have l>een 
contemporaneous wilh the earliest mammalia, and go back as 
far as the secondary period.’ " 


Is Obesity a Disease?— The conclusion that obesity does 
not depend altogether upon the quantity or quality of food or water 
absorl>ed—in other woitls, that it is not a matter of legimen only, 
is reached by Dr. Gabriel Leven in a recent thesis, published in 
Paris (1901) and noticed in Motitrn MniUint (May). “He con¬ 
siders it a nervous disorder, and cilcs the influence of various 
nervous effects upon the deposit of fat. He regards obesity not 
as a disease, but ns a symptom which may apjiear in a great 
variety of conditions, having, however, for a general foundation 
a di.stnrbance of nutrition, the most common cause of which is a 
form of dyspepsia. The therapeutic management of obesity, in 
the author’s opinion, consists in treatment of thedyHpe)>sia u]ion 
which the disorder depends." This view, MotUrn MtiiUtne 


goes on to say, “seems rather extreme; nevertheless it contains 
a suflicient amount of truth to make it worth while to keep in 
mind, when dealing with casesof this sort, the possible existence 
of gastric disorder." 

The Deadly Oyster.- That the oyster often contains the 
germs of typhoid and that therefore it should not be eaten raw 
unless its origin is well known, are facts recognized by all medi¬ 
cal men. Now we are told in addition by an Italian physician. 
Dr. Zardo. who writes in SfierimenlaU, that the oyster has 
its own i>et germ which it nearly always contains, and which be 
has named the bacillus of Mytilus. Sa>'S Modtrn Medicin* 
(May), in a brief abstract of Dr. Zardo’s article: 

“This germ ajiparently produces no harmful effect if the stom¬ 
ach and intestines are in a normal state, but if the gastric juice 
is not normal, in other words, if it is lacking in germicide prop¬ 
erties. and esiteciiilly if the intestine is not in a perfect condi¬ 
tion. gastro-enteritis and general infection occur, which may 
result in death. In exjierinients upon guinea-pigs, it was shown 
that the injection of this germ beneath the skin or into the peri¬ 
toneal cavity gave rise to general infection, the germ being 
found everywhere in the body, even in the blood. The poison 
produced by this germ, when introducted into the body of a 
guinea-pig in any way whatever, gave rise to interstitial beinur- 
rhage. fatty degeneration of the liver, and necrosis. From these 
facts, it is plainly evident that the oyster is a very unsafe article 
of diet, especially when eaten raw or imperfectly cooked, and 
that no |iersun can safely swallow one of these bivalves unless 
assured that his stomach and intestines are in a thoroughly 
sound state. Even thoroughly cooked oysters may give rise to 
serions symptoms if there bapi>ens to be present a considerable 
number of poison substances previonsly formed by the germ, for 
while cooking destroys the germ, it docs not destroy the |>oison 
produced by it." 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

We are warned bv The Ijtmcet (I-oadon) not to open letlors at th* break, 
taat-table. Thejr are naoallir laden with germ* which It 1* not well to mix 
with food. The envelop* flap* and stamp* that have been moistened by 
th* human tonitue may be brisilinie with contamination. The envelop* 
itself may have picked np inlectlon while on th* way, and if it hasdropped 
In the mud, Il probably I* loaded with all sort* of contaicioo. 

The solar temperature I* Investlfated anew. In the liKht of the latest ob¬ 
servations, by Hrofessor Wilson In a memoir presented to the London Royal 
Sociely. Say* the Xerme Seimti^fme: ‘Kescarches made with a dtffeien- 
tial micrometer and pnblished in The PhUamfhiiot TroMsaettons for 1I04 
rave the mean valne of 6 me* C., absolnie temperature. New observatioo* 
made nnder new conditions devised for the pnrpose of remedylnjf certa-n 
defects in earlier methods save a mean temperatnr* of 3773*. usins Ko- 
setti's coefficient of 0*9 for the absorption of the earth's atmosphere. If 
Lanxley's valne of 0.41 were taken for this, the flsnre would be Sa 4 s*. 
Finally, If the absorption of the son's atmosphere be also taken intoac- 
connt.acrordlns to the experimenis of Wilson and Kambaut, we obtain 
the value 6 SA}* for the elfertlve temperalure of the solar pbotospbere.*- 
TramtUttom mjJe for TlIK LITERaRV DloritT. 

THE German hish-speed experiment* in electric traction, abont whose 
stoppage there seemed to he some mystery, were. It now appears, snspend- 
ed temporarily becanse the road-bed was not strong enough to bear soch 
high velocities. Say* tiHgimeering llaiodan, April syl; "At high speed* 
great tronble was had with the tracks. Tl,* rails weighed only sixty.seven 
and one-balf pounds per yard and were spiked, for the most part, to wooden 
cross-ties, altho a few Iron ties were also used. As long as the speed dM 
not exceed i<x> kilometer* per hour no evil effects were noticed, but a hen 
the speed went to 140 kilometer* (I7 miles) per hour the carriage began to 
roll a little, owing to th* lighiness of the permanent way. The experi¬ 
ments show that eighty-five-pound rail* wonid be heavy enongb for speeds 
up to ISO miles an hour, . . . The test* were linally stopped on acconnt of 
the yielding of the track, tmlb horuontally and vertically. . . . Heavier 
rails are to he put down and the road-bed Improved to permit the equip¬ 
ments to attain the full speed for which they were designed,* 

A Blii.ni.va Without Cor.vers.— The new St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
in New York is so constructed that there are no Inlernal corner* to catch 
the dost. Sav* a writer in 7'Ar /bx/.- “There are absolutely no 

angles or projection* In the bnilding above the basement. All Intersec¬ 
tions of oil surface* meet with a uniform curve; this has been carried out 
in all details, nut only the walls, ceilings, and floors, but also the stairh 
shelf and table standards, window recesses, etc., tbrongbont. The sash 
and diHir* sr* *0 cwnstrucled that there are no moldings or broken snr- 
fsce* between th* frames and glsss or panels. The surface of the frame 
meets the glass with a feather edge, and the corner* of the sash and door 
panetsar* also rounded, so that there may be no lodging-place for the col. 
lection or dirt or foreign matter. The angle* or corners above the wain- 
scot line are rnn In plaster. , . . Rspeclal care ha* lieen taken in th* 
construction of the operating-rooms Theroom for more Important opera¬ 
tions on the fifth floor Is considered th* most perfect yet built. The 
corners of the room are rounded to a large radio* and th* ceiling domed.’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE MARTINIQUE 
CALAMITY. 

H OW can the horrible catastrophes by which tons of thou* 
sands of lives have t)een destroyed in the West Indian 
Islands be reconciled with the thought of a loving Ood? This 
question, which is being seriously discussed by several of the 
religious papers, raises anew a prohicni of some importance. 
The New York Truth Setter, the organ of the Frce 'riiinkers. 
has the following to say on the subject: 

“It was the Lislmn earthquake which shook Voltaire's faith in 
a God wlio governs, who pervades all places and ages, and who 
has estnblishcd a direct relation between hiiiisclf and mankind. 
He was coro])eIIed to ask. Wh.at was niy God doing? Why did 
the Universal Father crush to shaiiclessness thousands of his 
poor children, even at the moment when they were upon their 
knees returning thanks to him? The tragedy of St. Pierre ought 
to drive a sincere Theist insane. 

"How the Christians can reconcile such an appalling calamity 
as this volcanic eruption with the conception of a good God who 
cares for his children, and without whoso watchful su|iervision 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground, is one of those things 
which astonishes men who think. The inliahitants of St. Pierre 
were literally burned up anil buried in the white-hot mnd which 
came from the crater and dropped U|)on the town. Such an act 
occurring through (lersonal volition of any being would stamp 
that I>eing as a demon of infinite cruelty. Nothing could equal 
it except the creation of ii hell in which billions instead of thou¬ 
sands are to burn forever. There are no words in any language 
which can describe such a being." 

The calamity at St. Pierre is viewed by many of the inhabi¬ 
tants of neighboring islands as a judgment of God. " While in 
St. Lucia." declares an officer of the Hritish steamship Horaee 
(as reported in the New York Hera/ti), "I heard several of the 
residents telling one another that they believed the destruction 
of St. Pierre was a terrible punishment sent by the Almighty on 
account of the wickedness of the city." A New York clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, has not hesitated to draw a 
similar conclusion. In a recent sermon on “Providence and Bib¬ 
lical and Recent Catastrophes.” he compared the calamity in 
Martinique to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. He said 
further: 

“A whole land is often saved from terrible calamities on ac¬ 
count of the churches and praying people, and this world itself 
is but saved from flames that to-day would lick the very heavens 
and wrap the very highest mountain-tops in tongues of fire on 
account of the little band of God’s elect who are in it, and who 
fear His name, and whom He wills not to barm." 

Such views as this, however, are prominent becau.se of their 
very isolation, and are anything but representative. Yet all of 
the religious pa|>ers seem ready to admit that there is a grave 
problem involved. Says the Boston Pitot (Rom. Cath.) : 

“ Why. oh. why, asks some troubled Christian, should these 
joj-ous, simple, believing ]>eople meet the fate of the godless and 
unspeakably wicketl Pompeii and llereulaneum of old? Why is 
darkest London spared, while St. Pierre |ierislies? There is no 
better answer than that implied in the question of our esteemed 
conteniporary. The Catho/ic Citizen, of Milwaukee - 'Why do 
cities seat themselves in these volcanic valleys? Why do men 
expose their lives and the lives of their families to the dangers 
of such location? * As the rain falletb upon the just and unjust, 
so will the deluge of fire and lava overwhelm impartially saint 
and sinner in its progress. Christian faith finds its comfort, iu 
such calamity, in the thought of life everlasting ; the conviction 
that God's mercy overshadowetl all the honor; and that the in¬ 
nocent and the penitent souls entering into the place of refresh¬ 
ment. light, and peace, through that awful trial by fire, say now 
with the apostle: ‘The sufferings of this life are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory to come.' " 


The Boston IVotchmoH (Baptist) says; 

“This problem baffles the author of the Book of Job. and all 
the discoveries of science and the light of the Christian revela¬ 
tion do not resolve the thick darkness that settles about it. When 
trouble comes for which we can see no moral antecedent and no 
good result, the irrepressible cry bnrsts from every human heart. 
'Why?' And there is no answer but the answer of Job; "fho 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.' 

" From our point of view the eveiitsof life are often wholly irrec¬ 
oncilable with our faith in the divine goodness. And yet we do 
not lose our faith. We lielieve that t»o<l is working out for us 
and for the race purposes of goodness that we can not under¬ 
stand. That, it seems to us. is the Christian attitude toward 
this problem. Christianity docs not resolve it. while it makes 
many other solutions of it untenable. But Christianity, in its 
revelation of the Father, inspires a confidence in Him that is not 
shaken by oiir inability to understand His way.” 

The Pittsburg Methoitiit Recorder insists that great good 
follows even in the footsteps of the worst calamities. "With the 
earthquake's shock," it declares, "human n.ature asserts itself 
and a thrill of sympathy moves all hearts. The n.ation is richer 
because of the wealth of aft'cction and charity which it poured 
out for these cities sitting desolate and in distress." And so 
disaster, while it is to be deprecated, yet “shows the better .side 
of human nature and makes us resjiect ourselves and onr human¬ 
ity more.” The Church Advocate, an organ of the “Church of 
Goil.published at Hairishnrg, Pa., takes a decidedly original 
view of the " wholesome moral effect " produced by cataclysms. 
It says: 

"They teach us how insecure are the most stable earthly 
things. The everlasting hills shall be removed. The earth it¬ 
self shall perish, but the word of the Lord eiidiireth forever. 
They remind usof the approaching end. And they may suggest 
how the final conflagration may originate. True, we do nut ]iob- 
itively know how. Yet it is our conviction that the fire for which 
the heavens and the earth which are now are kept in store, and 
by which the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up. is of natural, and not supernatural, origin. For there 
are allusions to volcanic fires as a mode of final destruction in 
certain very striking expressions in Revelation, Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah. and even in Luke. And even the very nature of the soil 
of luly. and of some of the groups of islands south of the Philip¬ 
pines and the Lesser Antilles has forced on many a mind in dif¬ 
ferent ages the thought of physical preparedness almost for such 
a catastrophe. ' Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man conieth.' These events are not any less «f 
God because between him and them are natural causes of whose 
existence the divine will is the cause." 


HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

T hat the "time-spirit,” which has compelled a restatement 
of the Presbyterian faith and a readjustment, among relig¬ 
ious thinkers everywhere, of .so much of the theological doctrine 
that was once accepted as fundamental, is also penetrating the 
Roman Catholic Chinch, has been ajiparent for some time to 
close observers. The cases of Dr. St George Mivart and of Dr. 
Zahm are taken as indications, at lea.st. of serious unrest, and 
the recent appointment of the Roman Biblical commission is con¬ 
strued to mean that the Po|>e finds it no longer advisable to re¬ 
sist the demand for a thorough investigation of the claims of the 
higher criticism. In the opinion of "Austin West." which «<>w- 
de-ptume is believed to cover the real name of one prominent in 
the councils of the Roman Catholic Church, the full significance 
of this papal commission is hardly as yet understood. 1'o com¬ 
prehend its true meaning, he declares, it is cssentiitl that we 
should be acquainted with the present condition of religious 
thought in the French Church, and with the record of the Abb6 
Alfred Loisy, who has been for some time the rccognizeil intel¬ 
lectual leader of the radical school among the French Roman 
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Catholics. In the opening sentences of an article in Tkt Con- 
Um/iurtirjr Rtvie^' (Aprili, ibis writer states; 

"Kor nearly eighteen months past there has been pending in 
Rome before the Congregation of the Index and that of the In* 
quisition—commonly known as ' The Holy Office '—a case of ex¬ 
ceptional interest, fraught with weighty consequences for the 
future of Biblical criticism within the Roman communion. Abb< 
Alfred Loisy, 1>. !>., of Paris, who for some years has figured 
among the front rank of living exegetes in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and whose scholarly attainments in every branch of 
Semitic lore hare won him more than Euroiiean fame, has been 
accused before the Roman tribunals by Cardinal Richard, as one 
who by bis active sympathies with iiKMlern critical science is a 
troubler of the Catholic Israel." 

Fur twelve years Dr. Loisy held the chair of Biblical exegesis 
in the Institiit Catholique in Paris; but he was compelled to 
withdraw from that institution on account of the objection of its 
lionrO of monagers to his views on Biblical inspiration. On his 
retirement from professorial work Dr. Loisy was offered a chap¬ 
laincy at a nunnery in Neuilly-sur-Seine, which he accepted. 
During this period of comparative seclusion lie redoubled his in¬ 
tellectual activities, contributing essays and articles to the lead¬ 
ing ecclesiastical reviews of France. About eighteen months 
ago the Abb6 was appointed lecturer on the comparative history 
of religions at the "fecole Pratique dcs Hautes fitudes" in Paris, 
and ho still holds this influential position. Dr. Loisy's conclu¬ 
sions in regard to Biblical criticism are summed up by the writer 
in TAe CoHlemporixry AVi'/krc as follows; 

" (I) That the Pentateuch, as we now jiossess it, can not be 
the work of Moses. 

•• (I) That the early chapters of (lenesis—probably the first 
cleven -do not contain an exact and real history of the origins of 
the world or of man ; but rather the religious philosophy of that 
hi.siory. At the same time, these chapters may contain tradi¬ 
tional memories of historical significance, 

(31 That the whole of the Old Testament literature (and va¬ 
rious parts of single Isioks) does not jiosxess a uniform historical 
character, all the historical books—even those of the New Testa¬ 
ment—hiiviiig been editc<] on freer principles than those now in 
vogue in historical composition. Ilcnce. as a legitimate result 
of liberty in the cora]Kisiti«in. a corTcs|sindiiig liberty in the iiiter- 
jiretation. The form of an inspired document being historical 
does not involve necessarily ii rcul historical character; f.j!.. 
Our Lord's (losjiel parables of the (IcmhI Samaritan. Dives and 
Lazarus, etc. It is the nature and content which determine the 
ch.-iracter of inspired records; it is the character which should 
guide sound exegesis in its interpretathm. 

" (4) The history of religious dnctriiie as set forth in the Bible 
bespeaks a vital development, in nil its component parts, of the 
doclniic itself; r-i,'.. the Idea of (l«jcl. of human destiny, of moral 
laws. 

" (3) The Sacied Books, in all tlial ]tertains to natural science, 
present no contrast to the quasi scientific conceptions which pre¬ 
vailed in the ancient world: mid these conceptions, moreover, 
have left their traces not in Bible literature only, but likewise in 
Bible beliefs." 

Dr. Loisy's writings have been severely censured not only 
by Cardinal Richard, but by <ither prominent French Ro¬ 
man Catholic thinkers, including Pere Fontaine. S. J.. Pere 
Charles Maigcii, and the editor of the Dominican Ri-.’ue 
TAomit/f, On the other hand, at least one French Jesuit re¬ 
view has opened its pages to an indorsement of bis views; 
the new Roman Catholic critical review in Italy— S/ut/r Re- 
has mBintaine<I a sympathetic attitude; and the Eng¬ 
lish Cntholic Bclioliir, Prof. V. McNabb, O. P., has supgiortcd 
the Abba's conclusions iu articles contributed to TAf Wwer/Vaa 
licrfesiasHial AVf/ra'. 

It was this "case of Abb^ l-oisy,” more than any other single 
influence, miiintuins the writer in TAe Contemporary Review, 
that impcllerl the Pope to ap|ioint a Biblical commission, whose 
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perionnel represents the most broad-minded thought in the 
Roman Catholic Cbfircb. The writer concludes: 

"Be its future what it may, the international Biblical commis¬ 
sion is of memorable importance in the third longest pontificate 
of history. It serves to mark ii new epoch in the history of Ro¬ 
man Catholicism. It owes much to the loyalty and persevering 
labors of the Abbe Loisy. of whose denunciation to Rome it is 
the immediate .sequel. Already there are omens of a coming 
agitation against the commission by adversaries scarcely j’et re¬ 
covered from their astonishment. But the Catholic savant finds 
his consolations in history, as Boethius found them in divine 
philosophy. He can have no misgivings whatever as to ulti¬ 
mate results. The modern scientific movement within the Ro¬ 
man communion has come to stay and to increase; and the 
mature decision of Leo XIII. can not but lie regarded as a provi¬ 
dential check ujion that blind theological fanaticism, within even 
as without the church, which, with Canute-like arrogance, elects 
to sit by tile shore with its face to the sea. cursing the inevitable 
incoming tide." 


“THE GREATEST MISSIONARY SINCE THE 
DAYS OF ST. PAUL.” 

S UCH is the proud title bestowed ujion Bishop William Tay¬ 
lor. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who died in Palo 
Alto. Cal., on May ig. "He was the greatest and most success¬ 
ful of all the Methodist evangelists." declares the Chicago Tr/'^- 
»»<■, and "ranks with Francis Xavier and Adoniram judson in 
the pioneer character 
and wide area of Ujs 
work." "His hero¬ 
ism,” adds the At¬ 
lanta CoHilitution, 
"while not that of 
battle and blood, or 
of shipwreck and 
earthquake, was none 
the less splendid be¬ 
cause it was that 
which calmly defieil 
death in myriad 
forms and chances to 
make Christ known 
around the circuit <>f 
the world." Says the 
Springfield Republic 
can •• 

" Taylor was a man 
of su|>erb presence, 
tall, strung of frame, 
and when his great genius of eviiiigelixiii was certified by his 
ap|Miintineiit as bishop be was so sjilcndid of eye, so gray of 
head, and so profuse of beani, that many noted his striking re¬ 
semblance to John Brown. He believed in Brown and bad many 
jHiints of likeness in character; but he was more often compared 
to Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles—llio ho certainly dif¬ 
fered as much as iwissiblc from Paul physically, seeing that the 
aisistle’siMMlily presence 'was weak and contemptible.’ Taylor 
was an enthusiast. He never lost a particle of his fire from the 
time when as a youth of 20 he heard a voice in a dream saying; 
• William. God liiis a giciil work for you to do, and if you will not 
confer with flesh and blniMl, turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the Icfi. Init follow the leading of the Holy Spirit, your wisdom 
will increase like a continual dripping into a bucket,' He w,-is 
then a raw Virginia country boy; but the echo of that voice 
never faded from his consciousness.” 

Bishop Taylor begau hi.s Gospel work as a street preacher in 
San Franciscii. In the fall of iJjfi he conducted an evangelistic 
campaign in Canada. Later he spent seven months in Irehind 
and England, and visited Australia. "The work in Australia 
was continued two years and a half." declares TAe Cati/vrnia 
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C/irislitin Aih'Oftitf, San Francisco (Medi, Epii.c ), "andover six 
thousand souls were converted under his ministry." We quote 
further front the same jtaper . 

"In 1665 he went to South Africa. Here the same divine 
power attended his ministrj-. In ^tiieenstown District, Natal, 
Ca{>« Colony, and among the Kalirs, his success was such as to 
awaken the enure niisstoii-hcld. This was his first grapple with 
beat lien ism. Over .seven tliousaud Kalirs were converted. He 
did not spend much time speculating about how best to prooeed, 
but simply and sublimely went at bis task. He paid no attention 
to miasma but sailed up the rivers, along the estuaries, slept 
where night overt'sik him. in the jungles, among savages. The 
very wild bea.sts of prey, as in the ease of Daniel, seemed to rec¬ 
ognize that the haml <>f OimI was upon him. 

" In 1677 he opened work in South America. Here he came in 
direct contact with the Roman Catholic Church in its most con- 
serv.atlve form. He took a new tack. He began by opening 
schools. The whole country was densely ignorant. The Eng¬ 
lish people who had settled in that country became at once his 

" He revisited India and spent the early eighties strengthening 
his missions in India. In 1^$4 he was a member of the general 
conference at Philadelphia. The general conference bad decided 
to elect a missionary bishop for Africa. . . . Bi.shop Taylor was 
elected with great cntliusiasm and. tho ho was 63 years of age, 
he put in twelve great years of service. He look hold of the dark 
coiuinent with the grip of a giant. 

"Bishop Taylor bad a remarkable personality. He was not 
only tall and powerfully framed, but he had an eye as dauntless 
and penetrating as that of an eagle. He bad self-concentration, 
self-reliance, and almost military control over himself. There 
was nothing difficuit to him. He would seize bis ax iind whip¬ 
saw and put off into the Mendocino redwoods and come back in 
three months with a barge of lumber. He would carry a steamer 
over the Stanley Falls on the Kongo. His faith and energy were 
alike indomitabic. 

•• Bishop Tnylor has l>ecn a sort of an embodiment of the great 
world-wi<le missionary spirit and impulse of the church. Meth¬ 
odism has given to the world a Simpson, the greatest preacher 
of the century; she has also given tho world tho greatest mis. 
sionary evangelist. William Taylor." 


AN ENGLISH WESLEYAN SCHOLAR’S 
••HERESY.” 

WJ IDE.SPREAD surprise has la.'en created in English relig- 
* * ions circles by the iiiitiiil steps that have been (nken to 
remove Prof. Joseph Agar Beet. IJ. 1).. from the po.sition he has 
held for seventeen years ns principal of Richmond College. This 
is the most important theological training-school of the We.sleyan 
Methodists in England, and Professor Beet, who has lectured in 
this country at tho L’niversily of Chicago and the Chatauqua 
Summer Schools, is generally rcgunled as one of the leading 
representatives of his denomination, The following view of the 
facts in the case is taken from Tht Chriitutn CommottWfatth 
(Loudon, nonconformist) : ' 

"The general committee which governs the four Wesleyan col¬ 
leges. and periodically nominates the teaching-staff for election 
by the nnnuul coiifcrcncc. lias taken the extraordinary course of 
nominatingsomconeelseinjilaceof Dr. Beet, Hewasap)»ointed 
to his present chair in >89$. and in accordance with the rules of 
the church a fresh election takes place every six years. Dr. Beet 
lias twice been reap)>oinlcd, as a matter of course: but an at¬ 
tempt is now being made to depose bini from his important 
office. This ]>roveeding is the mure inexplicable and lamentable 
in view of the great services Dr. Beet has rendered to Methodism 
and the church universal. Coming of an old and honorable fam¬ 
ily, whose devoted attachment to Wesleyanism dates back to the 
time of the founder of the Cuiincetion, Dr. Beet has proved him¬ 
self an exact, profound, and consciemions scholar, a brilliant 
and successful teacher, and a true friend and helper of young 
men preparing for the mini.stry. If Dr. Beet was old and inffrm, 
the action of the committee might be understood, tho even then 
their method of procedure would be deplorable ; but. as a matter 


of fuct. the learned and devout principal was never so well ffltcd 
for liis important position as he is to-day, in his sixty.seconU 
year. His (acuities are at their ri|>est, bis experience is rich and 
varied, his enthusiasm for his church and the cause of Christ 
generally is unabated, and his physical health is excellent. 
Why. then, seek to depose and supersede so honorable, distin¬ 
guished, and capable a servant of Christ?" 

The answer to this last question is ]irobal>ly found in an inter¬ 
view in the same paper, in which Dr, Beet gives what he believes 
to be the cause of the hostile action taken against him. The ob¬ 
jection made to Ills teaching, hcnffimis, is doctrinal, and is based 
ou his views of the future punishment of sin expressed in his two 
books, "The Last Things" and "The Immortality of tho Soul." 
We quote from the interview: 

" ' What arc the views to which you refer? ‘ 

“ ■ I nm not jtrejiared to .sssert tho endless suffering of the lost, 
nor do I assert the ultimate extinction of tho lost, 1 do not think 
that the Bible au¬ 
thorizes us to icacli 
dograaticiilly cither 
of these two view.s," 

"’Do yon hold 
any more positive 
views than these 
on questions of es¬ 
chatology ? ’ 

" ' I protest against 
the doctrine of the 
necessarily endless 
permanence of the 
soul—that is, tlie in¬ 
herent immortality 
of every individ- 
Ulll.* 

"•On what 
grounds?’ 

" ■ 'I'hc absence of 
evidence in the Bi¬ 
ble. Tho natural 
immortality of every 
individual is not 
taught ill the Scrip¬ 
tures, and 1 can not 
iiiid any evidence outside of the Bible to justify the as.sertion.' 

" ’What kind of immortality, then, do you believe in? ’ 

•• ■ Eternal nud blessed life for the righteous through Jesus 
Christ.’ 

’’ ’What do you think will he the fate of those who die impeni¬ 
tent in this World?' 

"’What their ultimate fate will l>c I do not know, I am con¬ 
vinced that they will I>e punished, but I can not say how long 
the punishment will last, because the Bible docs not tell me,’ 

" ’ How do you interpret such passages us those which say that 
the wicked shall be cast iuto a luriiace of fire, where there shall 
be wailing and gnahliing of teeth?’ 

" ’That phrase occurs seven times, but in not one place is any¬ 
thing said about duration.’ 

’■ ’You are. of course, familiar with the argument that ns the 
same word is ajiplied to the duration of the felicity of the blessed 
as to the duration of the condition of the lost, a time limit in the 
latter case tvould, inferentially, involve a possible time limit in 
the other case?' 

" ' Yes; but I do not ste that punishment necessarily involves 
consciousness, 'fbe loss of eternal life would itself l>e eternal 
punishment.’ “ 

Dr. Beet maintains that (Iicsc views are ncK inconsistent with 
the standards of the Wcslcyaii Methodist Church. ‘I'wo Angli¬ 
can bishops, the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Dr. Chadwick, 
and the Bishop of Worcester. Dr. Gore, have "publicly avowed 
the same belief": and Mr. Glad.sione, in bis "Studies Subsidi¬ 
ary to Biitlcr." Hssumed "precisely the same attitude," It is 
true that in two of Wesley's .sermons the endless torment of the 
lost is taught, but neither of them is included in the Fifty-three 
Sermons which Wesley himself seicctcil as an embodiment of bis 
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teaching. The real issue at stake in this whole controversy, dc- 
clure.s Dr. Beet, is "whether the ^Vc'>leyun Church shall permit 
or forbid its ministers to discuss those minor doctrines about 
which they differ.’" The latter alternative, if accepted, saddles 
the Wesleyan Church with a policy that is “ Romani-st. not Prot¬ 
estant; Russian, not English." lie says further (in a letter to 
Tht Itritish \\'f(kly) : 

“Whatever success I have gained is duo to the fact that my 
whole life has been devoted, with the Iwst aids within my reach, 
to study the Bible, as the only safe method of learning the truth 
revealed in Christ; that, whatever 1 have thus learnt, 1 have 
stated in plain and clear language, without fear and without rc- 
•serve. This method, applic>I to eschatology, has roused the 
antagonism which now threaten.s to cut short niy work at Rich¬ 
mond. But 1 cun not disavow principles which a life of study 
declares to l>e sound ; ami therefore I shall not shrink from their 
consequences. Altho the evening of life is approaching. I am 
well able to continue tlie work 1 have done so long ; but am not 
able to begin a new kind of work. If. in consequence of niy loy¬ 
alty to Chat I Ijelieve to be true, that work be interrupted and 
this evcntiile be overcast, I shall accept whatever may come, and 
lay it with joy as a lowly sacrifice on the altar of Him who. in 
order to bear witness to the truth, laid down His life." 

The final decision in this case will not bo reachcrl until July, 
when the nominations for Richmond College will lie submitted 
to the boo ministers and laymen composing the representative 
ses-sion of the Wesleyan Conference. 


'•WAS GEORGE WASHINGTON A CHRISTIAN?” 
-THE CASE FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE. 

I N last week's issue of 'I'iie Literary Digest wc presented the 
argument made by Mr. Archibald Hopkins, clerk of the 
court of claims in Washington, in support of his contention that 
George Washington w.ts a Iteist, but not a Cliristiau. The New 
York Tribune, which gave publicity to his statement, has since 
printed several iiiteresiing rejoinders. The first is fiom Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, himself the author of a biography of Oeorge 
Wushnigton. He regards the following facts in regard to Wash¬ 
ington's religions life as beyond question 
•"Washington had a profound belief in God and in an overrn- 
ling Providence. This is manifested throughout his letters in 
utterances so numenms that it is not necessary to cite them. 
Even those who dispute his Christianity admit that he was a 
Deist. 

He was a regular and constant attendant on the Episcopal 
Church. 

Ho was a vestryman for many years of his parish church, 
and it is at least unlikely that he would have held such a posi¬ 
tion in that church unless ho hud been regularly admitted to the 
comniuniou and was in good and legular standing. 

"Ho not only went to the church regularly, but he fasted on 
appointed days, ns is proved by at least one entry in his diary. 

"He believed in the efficacy of prayer, for he prayed regularly, 
and the proof isabundant that he would retire forprayer in times 
of stress and trial. 

" Ho was generally believed by his contemporaries, with few 
esceptions. to be a Christian. Chief Justice Marshall, who was 
an accurate man. Imtli in oliservation and statement, explicitly 
says that Washington was a Christian, ami any one who wilt 
take the trouble to examine the or.Ttions and nddresses at the 
time of Washington's de.Tth will fiml that such was the general 
opinion of men who knew him." 

There i.s atsoevidence. continues Senator Lodge, which is "ab¬ 
solutely conclusive " as to Washington's belief in the divinity of 
Christ. On this point he says. 

"In his circular letter to the governors of the States, dated 
June S. 1783. u state paper of the first importance, and prepared 
with the utmost c.ire. Washington uses these wonls (Vol. N. of 
Ford's edition of Washington's Writings, page 256} . 'The pure 
and benign light of Revelation." and on page 265 he uses this 


phrase: "J'ho divine author of our blessed religion." These last 
words are as distinct a declaration of belief in the divinity of 
Christ as any man could make, and they are deliberately used 
In a state paper of great momenu" 

Charlotte Morrell Brackett, of Now York, supplements Sena¬ 
tor Lodge's arguments with an account of General Wasliingion's 
communion at Morristown, N. J., during the war. This is not a 
matter of "tradition," she declares, but of authentic history, pre¬ 
served in the annals of the First Presbytei ian Church of .Morris¬ 
town. The record runs os follows: 

“While the American army, under the command of Washing¬ 
ton. lay encamped in the environs of Morristown, N. J., it oc- 
curreil that the service of the commiiiiion, then observed semi¬ 
annually only, was to be administered in the Presbyterian 
Church of that village, lii a morning of the previous week the 
General, after his accustonieil inspection of the camp, vi.sitcd the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Johnes. then pastor of that church, and, 
after the usual preliminaries, thus accosted him : ‘Doctor, I un¬ 
derstand that the Lord's Supjicr is to be celebrated with you 
next .Sunday. 1 would learn if it accords with the canons of 
}-our church to admit communicants of another denomination ?' 
The doctor rejoined, ' Most certainly. Ours is not the Presbyte¬ 
rian table. General, but the Lonl’s table, and we hence give the 
Lonl's invitation to all his followers, of whatever name.' The 
General replied; ' I am glad of it: that is as it oiigln to lie ; but 
as I was not quite sure of the fact, I thought I would ascertain 
it from yourself, as 1 propose to join with you on that occasion. 
Tlio a member of the Church of England, I have no exclusive 
partialities." 

"‘The doctor reassuretl him of a cor<lial welcome, and the Gen¬ 
eral was found seated with the communicants the next Sabbath." 

Finally, the Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim, rector of the Church of 
the Epiphany in Washington, adds his testimony in sup]xirt of 
the view that Gcoigc Washington was a communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He declares: 

" Major Popham was a Revolutionary officer with Washington, 
and his high character is attested b}* Bishop Meade and Dr. Ber¬ 
rien. of Trinity Church. New "York. In a letter to Mrs. John A. 
Washington, of Mount 'Vernon, be affirms that be attended the 
samccliurch (in New York) as Washington during his Presidency. 

■“I sat in Judge Morris's pew, and I am as confident as a 
memory now laboring under the pressure of eighty-seven years 
will serve that the President often communed, and I have had 
the privilege of kneeling with him. My elder daughter distinctly 
remembers hearing her grandmother. Mrs. Morris, mention the 
fact with pleasure.' 

"Dr. Berrien states that Major Popham'smind and memory at 
the time that he wrote these wonls were not impaired." 

General Porterfield testifies directly to the same effect, but the 
report of what he said comes through a third person. Dr. Me- 
Kim quotes, in addition, from Bancroft, Sparks, Washington 
Irving, Loosing, Chief Justice Marshall, President Madison. 
Bishop Meade, Dr, McGuire, and Robert C. Wintlirop. to sus¬ 
tain his conclusion that Washington was a "-.liristian. He adds- 

"The alternative is clear and unavoidable • cither Washington 
bclievdl in the Christian religion as a revelation from God. and 
in Jesus Christ as its divine autlior, or he counterfeited that 
belief and is convicted a deceiver and a hypocrite. 

•‘It is safe to say that the world will never believe that the 
latter alternative represents 'the true George Washington.' ’ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

AT last week's ■etslon o( Methodist Kpiscopal clentymen. held m Pilu 
borir. Kishnp J. W. Hamihon announced that the annual reports of the 
Methodist Church show an increase of jown members for the rear just 
closed. This Rrowth has Urgeljr been refisiered west of the Mississippi. 

year in Hoslon. Over ifio delegates porncipotcd in Ihe deliberations, sthtch 
ware marked by conaiderabte disorder. Rabbi Gottheil, of New Vors. 
acted aa iha presiding officer of the convenilon. and letiers were read ftoin 
Dr. Heral. Dr. Nordau. Israel ZanRwill. Hall Caine, and others. The Amnv. 
can /fftretr (New Yorkl. while deprecating the lack of harmony which 
cbaraclcriaed the aeaaiont, thinka that ‘the national oriranisatlon emerfes 
alrenKthened.'' 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S BAD COMPANY. 

German Emperor will awociate with almost any one who 

^ has plenty of money, even tlio the man who has the money 
made it himself,—such is the accusation brought against Wil¬ 
liam II. by influential organs of German conservative opinion, 
which arc asking if the monarchical principle can survive when 
millionaires are treated as if they were as good as Prussian I>ar. 
ons. Says the Kolnisckt V«lktxtituHg : 

"It would be irrelevant to say that the Emperor can pick his 
company where he pleases. Certainly, he cun do that. On the 
other hand, the people are at liberty to draw their own conclu* 
sions from such associations. Let us even assume that repre¬ 
sentatives of capitalism are accepted in court society. No Ger¬ 
man citixen would be entitletl to utter censure on this account. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable that politically such a thing must 
be of the most far-reaching imjwrt. The next thing in order is 
that aristocrats by birth and aristocr.ats of finance shall stand on 
the same level. In the end, however, the nobility would bo 
borne down by the money princes, for in such a competition the 
former can not survive. The liberal press would hail such a 
'rejuvenation ' of court society with hymns of great praise, and 
inform every 'citixen ' he had thereby himself won a victory and 
could feel individually fluttered by it. . . . Alx>ve all things, 
however, let it not be forgotten that the money aristocracy, 
through its capital—without court favor or high influence—has 
nireudy great power. If now it is placcil above the German aris¬ 
tocracy. it will have everything. In this way would we really 
come to that Americanisation of the world which Mr. Stead has 
set before us. For what is the fundamentnl idea of this Ameri¬ 
can system? That the man who adds most to the national 
wealth and accumulates the greatest fortune is to be most hon¬ 
ored. " 

If, tbcrefore.it is really the case that the conservative agrari¬ 
ans ,-ire to be thrust to the rear while those are to be brought for¬ 
ward who have written industry and commerce, world politics 
and world trade on their banners, then Germany is on the eve of 
the greatest internal revolution that hi.story can show. Thus the 
Kdlnischt Vulksstitun^. To which the Hamburger AachrkA’ 
ten retorts: 

"How would this transformation continue if the German Em- 
jieror had to gra.sp the sword and perhaps And himself obliged to 
march the German army columns both East and West in defense 
of the fatherland? Would the new aristocracy in such an event 
prove as strong a bulwark as the old? " 

The welcome given by Emperor William to the newly rich is 
"one of the most noteworthy symptoms of the new time," says 
the .\eueste Sathrichten (Leii>sic), adding; 

"It looks as if the tremendous upheavals of moilcrn life would 
overwhelm what is known in the baronial hall and ou the pater¬ 
nal acres as the old Prussian tradition. The Anglo-Saxon con¬ 
ception of life, which sees its goal only iu commercial underta¬ 
kings and disparages every other pursuit, is throwing its shadow 
more and more over our )>eople. . . . Many signs show that the 
Emperor’s interest is most shown in the politico-commercial 
s])bcrc, and in that mental energy which takes the direction of 
capitalism. Ills guests [on bis yacht] were not the beads of the 
old conservative noble families, not even representatives of dis¬ 
tinguished German citizenship, nor men who can be deemed 
guardians of the spirit of national idealism. Herein is a certain 
peril. For years, the representatives of the old Prussian tradi¬ 
tion have had to stand aside." 

The gloomy upshot of it all, according to this exponent of the 
good old times, is that "the conservative elements, those espe¬ 
cially of the Prussian stale, feel themselves placed more and 
more on the defensive, that in the hard battle they are fighting 
for the traditions of the past and for tlieir own existence, they 
see diminishing the sympathy of him who has styled himself the 
first nobleman of Prussia." The pass to which things have come 


prompts the SociaI-r>entocratic I'tirwar/s (Berlin) to offer its 
condolences with much ironical solemnity: 

"Such is the new court society. Meantime the country squires 
in their rural seats raise the cry of fatherland, and as the com¬ 
mercial treaty combination steams northward with the Em)>eror. 
the tariff commission in Berlin imposes one hunger tax after 
another." 

The “ Emperor's friends " and the way they are to be treated 
arc considered in a different spirit, however, by the Sthlesiseh* 
Zeitung, which is indignant at what it seems to consider an at¬ 
tempt to raise dissension between the throne and the nobility. 
It adds this warning; 

"Nothing is so dangerous to monarchy and so subversive of it 
as servilism and Byzantinism. The most disastrous results may 
conceivably ensue upon the popular mind if the notion is dissem¬ 
inated among the masses that they have no place even in the 
slightest thought of those in high |)osition [that is, the Emperor 
himself], and that the people's most pressing needs are not to be 
taken into account. ... It can only be deemed insulting to the 
wearer of the crown, and an attempt at subversion of the monar¬ 
chical principle to convey the idea that those in high position 
may be affected by insinuations of the nature alluded to."— 
Trausia/wns ma<fe/t<r The Liieeakv Digest. 


THE “AUSCLEICH” DIFFICULTY BETWEEN 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

T he act of union between Austria and Hungary is called the 
Ausgleii-h. A crisis has asserted itself with reference to 
the renewal of this instrument and all the press organs pro¬ 
nounce it grave. Mr. Szell, the Hungarian premier, and Dr. von 
Korber. the Austrian premier, have had fruitless consultations 
in BudB)iest. The trouble is due mainly to economic questions 
which the allied monarchies regard from opposite points of view. 
The commercial union of the two divisions of the monarchy 
seems about to be modified, and this is taken to portend ultimate 
political severance. In fact, the leader of the party of Hunga¬ 
rian iudcpendeiice. Franz Kossuth, son of the great Kossuth, has 
set himself boldly against any concession to Austria. The Seue 
Freie Press* (Vienna) says: 

"In Hungary hitherto the insistence of the Austrian Goveru- 
nient upon a hastening of the Ansglesch negotiations, and the 
support which the ministry receives throughout Austria have 
been regarded with equable indifference or at least with the 
calmness of absolute certainty. But now the Hungarian op|x>si- 
tion has spoken, and that. too. in the most emphatic manner. 
Herr Fiani Kossnth alleges that he hears a rumor that the crown 
bos taken the side of Austria iu the economic strife between that 
Power and Hungary. With a logic jieculiar to Hungarian minds, 
be finds a confirmation of this rumor in the circumstance that 
Austrian jiarties which hnve hitherto fought one another are now 
united.in the economic struggle with Hungary." 

The pajier then proceeds to deny that there is any foundation 
for the "rumor" reaching Franz Kossuth, either as regards the 
crown or as regards the significance of Austrian political unifica¬ 
tion. It concludes: 

"From the fact that Herr Kossuth, altho warning the inde¬ 
pendence party against Austria's 'exorbitant ‘ demands, can al¬ 
lege nothing more definite than these rumors so laughable to the 
well informed, it is clear that Austria contemplates no injury l<> 
Hungary and asks nothing but what is indispensable to her ecu- 
nomic existence. To ns over here it sounds, iu view of nil that 
has happened, like a mockery of Austria when anything is said 
of Austria's exorbitant demands." 

Notwithstanding the repudiation of the rumors referred to in 
the above almost official ntterancc. the woll-iuformed correspond¬ 
ent of the London Times iii the Dual Monarchy .says; 

"There is reason to believe that the Emperor-King is using the 
full weight of his influence with a view to promoting a compro- 
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inisc 1>«twe«n tlie two Kuvcrnmcnts. In urging; die two prime 
ministers to settle the question involved in a sense favorable to 
tile renewal of \\\« the sovereign is said to have ob¬ 

served that he would have lived all these years in vain if at the 
end of his reign the two halves of the monarchy should fall 
asunder. Wliat hojie remains of an agreement, and there is still 
some hope, is centered entirely in the great influence which the 
venerable monarch continues to exercise througlioiit bis domin¬ 
ions." 

The PffUr Lloyd (Budapest) insists that nil the difficulties 
come from the Austrian side, and it warns the von Kdrber min¬ 
istry not to insist upon impossible conditions. It also alludes to 
vague threats against Hungary which it says will have no effect. 
— Transltilions madeJor LitehskY Dioist. 


THE TASK OF YOUNG KING ALPHONSO. 

T he press of Spain has pr.Yciically ceased to bo taken seri¬ 
ously us a means of gaining information respecting the 
state of young Alphonsn's realm. The ministerial newspapers 
are either hopelessly perfunctory in their comments or absolutely 
unilluminating. The opposition jutpers are apt to reflect the 
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personal views of some politici.an or they are m a stale of censor¬ 
ship. Hence the sanest viewsof the outhxik, now that the young 
King bus taken the oath and the regency bus ended, are to bo 
gleamed in the non-Spaiiisli press, Interesting, as coming from 
a Clerical source, is this from Ibe Correspondant (Paris) : 

"Alphoiiso XIII. may have a mission to fulhi in the great 
game of life or death that the Latin race is about to play on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. For many reasons, that the voice 
of the Valicau has uttered lime and again, it is the duty of the 
Conservative elements of the Pciiiusulu to refrain from destroy¬ 
ing one another with internecine strife. The peril is pressing 
enough to make harmony possible around this new name. If 
nionarclnes can not be restored everywhere, republics can not be 
accliinalizml everywhere either, and the particularism of iipain 


requires a tie that can bind without compressing her union. The 
Catholics, among whom Carlisi loyalisni has found its best re¬ 
cruits, remain the hope of their disturbed country. They can do 
nothing better than defend priuciptes of public order, among 
which is respect for the conslinucd authorities. . . . What has 
been the strength of Spam ? The popular coosiaucy of her relig¬ 
ious feeling, in¬ 
spired, animated 
by the priest, 
wiiolly of the peo¬ 
ple in his good 
and bad qualities. 


the 


the fri 
monk." 

The education of 
the young King 
ha.s lieeu of such a 
nature as to niakoj 
him peculiarly a 
victim of his own 
incxpericnc'e, nc 
cording to tbt 
i<eut Freie Prust 
(Vienna) : 

"The youthful 
monarch has thus 
far come not at all 
into contact with 
the people. Ho 
does not even 
know the men who 
hereafter may be called u]hiii 
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:o conduct the alTairsof the state. 
Tho he has occasionally left the protecting walls of tlie royal pal¬ 
ace, no journey has taken liiin abroad. He as.sumcs authority at 
a serious juncture, when bis country, after many a riot, strike, 
and political crisis, is rent by Carlist and Clerical uprisings, and 
the specter of Anarchy 
haunts Spanish soil. In 
the middle of Ihe.se ex¬ 
tremes, in a chaos of 
opinions and tendencies, 
appears the royal youth 
and takes in hand the 
reins of royal power." 

Unless the newly- 
sworn King shows un¬ 
expected strength, 
stormy times are at 
band, observes the I-on- 
don Spedator . 

"The reorganisation of 
the army with tho view 
of reducing the exce.ssive 
number of officers is in¬ 
evitable. and it will be 
most difficult to postpone 
the qncstion of the ten¬ 
ure much longer. Much 
of Southern Spain is 
held on the old lati/un~ 
dia plan, that is, in great 
estates, which are not 
let out in smaller blocks 
as In this country and 
Northern Italy, but are 
worked direct by the t 

owners through batlifT.s c«o alw be used xi 
and laborers. Thus the -I't*. 

peat-ants are not peatt- 

ants in any true sense at all, having no rights, and living io 
villages often at a great distance from their work. They are 
lllcrefore angrily discontented, and Seflor Canalcjas. tho a mem¬ 
ber of the ministry, has just publicly- declared that the agrictil- 
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lural problem mus/be solved, especially in Andalusia and Estie- 
madurn, if there is to be peace. This nitiiistry will not attempt 
that tank, aud before the year is over Spain, if she is to be kept 
-quiet, will need a very strong band."— TritHs/<tfti>us uuu^^ Jar 
The Litekaxv Digest. 


DICTATORSHIP IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

T he dictatorship established by the German imperial Gov¬ 
ernment in Alsace-Lorraine, tlie provinces wrested from 
Prance n generation or so ago, has been moditied by Emperor 
Vi'illiani. The step is deemed radical by the Eurojwan press, 
which seems to have been unprepared fur the imperial urtler for 
the repeal of the so-called “dictatorship p.aragraph " in the con¬ 
quered provinces. Says the London Timti : 

"The history of the paragraph in question may be briefly sum- 
raariied. It was taken over into the new constitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine in July, i87q, from the law of December, 1S71, which 
invested the Chief President, as he was called in those days, 
with powers‘to adopt without delay in the event of danger to 
the public safety all measures which he considered requisite ' in 
order to deal with the crisis. ... In its practical aspects the ex¬ 
istence of the dictatorship paragraph amounted to what has been 
called a latent state of siege. The Statthalter, if bo regarded the 
public safety as imperileil, could without warning expel any 
Alsacc-Lorrainer or any German from the Rcichsland. and ho 
could suppress any newspaper api>earing in that territory. On 
several occasions these powers were actually exercised." 

The action of the German Emperor in directing the repeal of 
this paragraph is a gracious concession to the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine. and an indication that their loyalty to the German 
empire is appreciated, says the Conservative Krem-lieitung 
(Berlin); 

" The dictatorship paragraph has always been regarded as a 
weapon only for an emergency, or. as the late imperial Chan¬ 
cellor, Prince von Hobenluho, observed, ns a warning against 
anti-German agitation. Indeed, the present Secretary of State, 
von Koellcr, said in the Reichstag a few years ago that he had 
been four years in office in Alsace-Lorraine as Under-Secretary 
of State without having road the dictatorship paragraph. That 
certainly sliows that the exceptional provision had no practical 
significance. The matier remaine<I completely ignored for years. 
Only recently has it been brought forward, since it was apparent 
that the thing eould be magnified as a means of agitation, to in¬ 
spire discontent and mistrust. If such a haudic fur agitation can 
be got rid of without thereby surrendering any powers or dimin¬ 
ishing them, the step can only be approved." 

The measure shows that Alsace-Lorraine is firmly united 10 the 
German fatherland, says that middle class organ, the Vosiisthe 
Ztitung (Berlin), a view which is echoed by the nro-Gernian 
Post (Strnsburg). The Homburger \'Achrichfett calls the im¬ 
perial action one of "conciliation politics," which it dues not 
wholly trust. The Seueste i^achrichten (Berlin) is somewhat 
disgusted with the proceedings; 

"The Emperor’s generous act is not without its serious side. 
The French influences and tendencies have by no means ceased 
in the imperial territor}-. Not until a criticiil peritxl arrives with 
its threats of war and revolution will it be possible to decide 
whether Emperor William's act. which doubtless makes him 
jwpular in Alsace-Lorraine, was justified." 

The French papers express delight at the news for the sake of 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine, but they scent unwilling to enter 
into Its larger aspocu. The Journal dts Dtbats (Paris) says: 

"The people of Alsace-Lorraine must alone he thought of by 
congratulating them upon a measure of clemency which makes 
life more endurable to them. And if it happened that William 
II. was inspired on this occasion, thoonly slightly, by his often 
expressed wish to establish better relations with our own coun¬ 


try, be lias shown a consideration which can not be disre¬ 
garded. " 

There is another side to the picture of Alsace-Lorraine, and it 
is given in The Fortnightly Keviexo (London), by the writer 
signing himself "Calclia.s," in an article entitled "The Revival 
of France." He wrote, of course, before the Emperor had issued 
his order; 

"She [France] will not challenge war on her side, because of 
Alsace-I.a>rraiiie, but if war is to be faced, she will wage it for 
Alsace-Lorraine. Her bright temperament will never lose the 
touch of corrosion, which h.-is eaten into it since 1870, until her 
pride of honor is restored. Her serenity is troubled, the verve 
of all her puri>oses is di.stiirheil. there is an injury to all the lus- 
’tcr of her past, 11 doubt as to the future, a doubt as to herself. 
Germany has not assiinil.sitHl livr .sniiex.stions. -France has not 
forgotten. 1 'lic Alsatian coiiscri]>t speaks German in the army, 
but French to the girl he weds, A generation after the conquest, 
provinces which woiihl be- two of tlie leading departments under 
the French republic arc guvcrneil under the dictatorship juira- 
grapb, not like Bavaria or B.idcn hut like Togoland and the 
Cumcrouns. Than the ivcetitly »i>p»in:ed State Secretary. Herr 
von Koeller. there h.i-, at Strasburg, been no more despotic and 
vehement type of the Prussian bureaucrat. The immigration 
from across the Rhine, of which so inucb has been made, is con¬ 
siderably smaller than is frequently imagined, and it would take 
several generations more, if reliance were placed u|ioii that 
inovement alone, to create a Gerniun-mindcd majority."— Trons- 
iattoHs m>uteJot- The I.itkrakv niv.f.sT, 


REACTION AND REFORM IN RUSSIA. 

I N a guarded way the Russian papers are now discussing the 
significance and probable results of the new ministorial ap¬ 
pointments. The place of the assassinate<l Sipiagitine, Minister 
of Internal Adairs, has bccu given to V. K. Plehve. who wns 
never identified 
with Liberalism. 

There has been talk 
of the granting of 
a constitution by 
the Czar, and the 
pajiers, without re¬ 
ferring directly to 
these foreign re¬ 
ports, show their 
cognizance of them 
by recalliDg the 
projects of Loris- 
Molikoff. the dicta¬ 
tor under Alexander 
II., who was known 
to favor a relaxa¬ 
tion of autocracy. 

It is admitted that 
the Czar was about 
to yield to Loris-.Me- 
likoff, aud at the la>t 
moment changed his 
mind and definitely joined tlic reactionary wing of his minis¬ 
terial council. According to Prince Mestcherky, the Czar, in 
accepting the minister's resignation, expressed displeasure at 
his lack of sympathy with the principle of absolutism, 

Plehve is declared to bo a Conservative and bureaucratic offi¬ 
cial, and hi.s task is to restore order and .suppress peasant and 
factory-labor agitation. The new minister of education. G. E. 
Zenger, is suspected to be even more reactionary, even more 
opposed to the reform spirit. He has been teacher, professor, 
and associate minister, but be is a "classicist." He has adopted 
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and tranttlated Latin claasEcs and written many monucrapbit on 
classical subjects. 

Tlic great problem in Russia, in education, is the modcrniza> 
tion of the secondary institutions, the gymnasia. Vuiinovski, 
tile minister who has resigned 1>ecausc. it is said, his reforms 
were not approved by the Ciar. believed in eliminating Lmin 
and Ureelc from the 
curriculum of the 
gymnasia and in 
making it liberal, 
progressive, and in 
harmony with the 
trend of education 
in the world nt 
large. His successor 
is suspected of hos. 
tility to titose ideas, 
and no one knows 
what the fate of the 
Vannovski prfi- 
posals will be. 

Tlie St. Peters¬ 
burg ynivs/i says 
that Zeitger is not 
an oM • fashioned 
chissiciM. and that 
he will sU]>[)ort the 
cause of fiecdom iu 
university life and lilieralism in education. The l>c- 

«y<r. also auti-clnssicist. agrees with this view and espresso* 
the hope that the reforms eiiiboflied in the Vaiiiiovski projects 
will not be shelved as the result of the change. The .Moscow 
ultrawonservative, resents this veiled suggestion 

and says. 

“Minister Zenger is in need of no iidvice ns to his i>olicy ; lie 
knows perfectly well what he is to do unrler present tircum- 
staitces. and all loyal subjects will pray llnit be may not encoun¬ 
ter any obstacle.s to the restoration of order in oiir schools." 

replies to this by saying that no minister is entitled 
to scorn proper advice, and that there arc councils and commit¬ 
tees whose special duly it is to discuss. torr»-ct. and icvise mitt- 
tsterial projects. Are not these coiuniittces dc.siruus of knowing 
what the public and press think of current questions and needs? 
it asks. But the tone of all comment is uncertain. — 7'rans/atixins 
matte /or The Literary Digest. 



THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE AFTER THE 
CORONATION. 

S OMETHING imjiortaiit. as alTecting the destinies of the 
British empire, is expected to occur nt the conference of co¬ 
lonial premiers in London, immediately after the coronation of 
King Edward Vll. The entire British press is taking up the 
topic, TAe SiiturJtijr Rtviftv tI»iidon) remarking 
“Opinioit concerning the colonial conferences which are to fol¬ 
low ihe coriiiimion is rapidly crystalliiing. The whole empire is 
awakening to eon.sciou.sncss that great issues hang upon the de¬ 
li lierat ions of Mr, Chamlicrtaiii and the colonial premiers. Mr. 
ticiikni, the attorney-general of Australia, said in .Mellmuriie on 
.Monday that Mr. Harion wa.* leaving on the greatest mission that 
had ever gone from Australia and Mr. Barton himself assurcil 
the gathering that the conferences will be no mere appendix to 
a senes of fe.stivitics. In iSn7 the colonial rciireseiuatives under¬ 
took to do all in tbeir jiower to further the cause of imi>erial soli¬ 
darity: much has liappcned since, and lios will show liow far 
we have drawn nearer to the reality of federation. There will 
no doubt be some straight talk on the part of the colonial pre¬ 
miers whilst they are in touch with Mr. Chamberlain. They are 


coming to London in a veiy business-like mood if we may judge 
from their various utterances. Sir Wilfrid Laurier cspecially 
will have the opportunity, if be caies to seize it. of informing 
Mr. Chamberlain of the real sentiments of Canada toward the 
United State*. The anti-Canadian and therefore anti-British 
action of the great republic has developed with the quickening 
of Canadian loyalty." 


Nothing so very important, however, will be done at the cou* 
fcrcncc. says The Weekly Sivtiman (Edinburgh) -, 

"It would be unwise to look for any immediate great and defi¬ 
nite results. But if the other members of the Colonial Confer¬ 
ence go into it in the same generous and untrammclcd spirit as 
the Australian premier, seeking the general welfare rather than 
local advantage, we may be sure that the fruits of this imperial 
family council wilt be a blessing and a profit to the empire nod 
to iu every member." 

A Canadian view of the matter is nlfordcd in an editorial ut¬ 
terance in The Urralti (Montreal) which considers the Austra- 
tian premier the most important factor iu the situation. But; 


“We shall have the Canadian ministers attending the confer¬ 
ence desirous only of confcrniig on matters of trade, and the 
Australian ministers unfa\-orable to military or iiolitieal changes, 
and proliably not desirous of any new trade arrangement other 
than might be secured by tile operation of new steamship lines, 
the reduction of cable charges, and the like. If Canada and 
Australia arc represented at the conference by statesmen who 
take that view of the matter, there is little likelihood of other 
projeetsof any magnitude being evolved by it. whether the meet¬ 
ing* are held in private, as they probably will be. or whether 
they are held in public, as Earl Grey thinks they ought b 


the proceedings might be coni- 


that ill alt parts of the 
meiitcd upon from 
day to day, and 
pressure be brought 
to bear if the min¬ 
isters do not rise to 
the occasion." 

Mc.Tiiwhile Aus¬ 
tralian public opin¬ 
ion would like to 
know how the new 
commonivealtli is to 
bo governed in the 
premier's absence. 

Says Tke elryus 
(Mellioiirne) ; 

" All are agreed 
that Mr. Barton 
ought to attend the 
eorunntiun. It will 
lie an imperial 
event at which the 
C o in III < 1 II w e a 11 h 
should lie rciirescnt- 
ed. and would be 
most tittiugly rep- 
rcseiiteil by its first 
minister. . . . There 
is no trouble silxiut 
the iem]>ijiary leail- 
ership cxcc]it the 
trouble of an em- 
liiirrassiiig elu.ice. 

Noeruieisiiion jiub- -nuuM-v. 

lie affairs while the 

prime minister is on the high seas or in Great Britain would lie 
very convenient for the men in office and the party in |>ower. . . . 
A mistake in management might lead to a deadliK'k. The fed¬ 
eral constitution might lie endangered at the outset." 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

SOME CLEAN FRENCH EMOTIONS. 

M^KICA AM> UTIIKR STOItIts. By I'aul UuarRifl. CI 01 I 1 , )| x inchn, 
t»)). Hrlte, (i.yo. CbxTirt StTibnct'* Sun*. New York. 

P WL BOfRGET bu l«nK since won his place as one ul the fore¬ 
most 0 / tbi»e literary craftsmen of Prance who are grateful pur- 
vey-ors of beautifully written fiction to the reading world and 
who rouse the admiration of his brothers in art of whatever nationaitty. 
He is a Frenchman with a cosmopolitan training. The French lan¬ 
guage nut only lends itself pecull.-irly tii style; it nlmost coerces a 
writer t<i It. Paul Bourget's accord* well with liis personality and his 
mental and moral characteristics. It is suave, polished, graceful, and 
stamped with gentlemanly strength. 

But It Is nut as a stylist that he most commands attention and re¬ 
wards it. It is the adequacy of psychological analysis, the assured in¬ 
sight with w hich he lays bare an emotion, the art with which he dis¬ 
covers the filaments of human passion, and coordinates them. He 
rarely takes a great cri.sis of the soul, some tragic force which Is in 
Itself rending. His skill and individ- 
uality as a writer are more concerned 
in treating a situation not In itself es¬ 
pecially sinking or unusual, with a 
mastery that evolves poignancy. 

This is shown in the four stories 
contained in this collection, which, by 
the way, he gracefully dedicates to 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, thereby ac¬ 
knowledging an artistic kinship wbkh 
the lady on her part undoubtedly per¬ 
ceives. Henry James, Mrs. Wharton, 
and Paul Bourget are a trio uf the 
same artistic proclivities. The 
Frenchman has the greater sim- 
plicity. lucidity. He docs not cloud 
tile Idea In a mist of words. If he 
has not iiaizYti-. Ills well-bred repose 
of manner is approximate to it. 
Henry James and Mra Wharton 
model themselves on the French, ^urget is the French. None 
of them is great, but. of the three. Bourget has the most Anisbed 
excellence. 

The Arst of the stories, ■■Monica." is on admirable example of M. 
Bourget's merit. Even when he takes a* his theme the sexual pasiunn 
si> constantly chosen by French writers, he reAnes it. In these stories, 
there is not a trace of that. " Monica'* IS refreshingly pure. Hlppo- 
lyte Krunquetot is a restorer of ihe f)u/iti’'ruvrr of the master cabinet¬ 
makers who contributed to the artistic glory of the reign* of the Louis. 
He is an artisan, un tWrriiU with a passionate love of the beauties of 
line, color, form, and workmanship which Buulle. Riesfmer, Cressent, 
Oeben, and others wrought Into their pieces of furniture. A sturdy 
peasant type, ns are his wife and daughter, Franquetot Is elevated by 
this passion far above his closv 

Monica Isa foundling, whom Franquetot found in a basket, brought 
home and adopted. She develops the same tastes which distinguish 
him, and Ills love for her breeds Jealousy In liis wife and daughter. 
The latter tries t» undo the gentle girl by imputing to her a theft. 
Bourget shows the nobility of Monica's character in the most tender 
fashion. The rugged bed-rock quality of the peasant nature in Franque¬ 
tot and bis wife is also splendidly portrayed. In this sketch, so simple 
in mati/ and dealing with the humblest material, the artistic touch of 
Bourget is Andy felt. 

The other stories are " .\ttitudcs." ■■Gratitude," and three slight in. 
etdents of war told with dramatic feeling. In ’■ Attitudes,” a widow, 
who has been married to a man master of every grade of simulation, 
discovers in her growing daughter the same aptitude and passion for 
pose. She also sees that an estimable young man is victim to these 
simulations, and frees him by a, to her, heroic measnre. which lets him 
see her daughter as she is. 

The book is Interesting, a.s are all of Bourget's. by reason of bis per¬ 
fect technique, and the Arst story has a nobility which would commend 
It even if inartistically presented. It is not time lost to read them all. 



L notm.Er, 


A FIRST BOOK IN CORKY. 

Tat-gs FROM UOREF. Translated Iron 
Ctoih. tx;v; incbei. iSj pp. Price, I 
pany. New York. 

A TASTE for the “bitter," whether in English ale or in Russian 
literature, must be acquired. Maksim Gorky (Maximus the 
Bitter) is the apt pseudonym of the latest, and, in many respects, 
the most typical of Russian novelists, Aleksyel Maksimovleh Pyesbkov. 
Ho was introduced to the American public less than a year ago through 
a translation of his Arst, and at that time only novel, " Foma Gord- 
yetf," which was reviewed in The Literarv Digest under the heading. 
■■A Jeremiad In Fiction." 


And truly, with Us caustic satire and mordant Invective, it was a bit¬ 
ter book for the American public to brgin on i nor did it tnm. like SL 
John's book, to boney-sweetness when swallowed. We wanted to like 
Gorky, we felt that we ought to like him. but we couldn't. 

England had a better introduction. It was R. Nisbet Bain, translator 
of the present collection of stories, who, almost two years ago, in 7'i/ 
Pil«t, of London, Arst called the 
attention of English readers to the 
■■strange history of a Russian tramp 
of genius," and, in other mogaiines, 
bc^n publishing, from time to time, 
translations of Gorky's shorter tales. 

These were the works by which the 
author acquired bis sudden and over¬ 
whelming popularity in Russia, and, 
with due allowance for national dif- 
erence in literary taste. It is only nat¬ 
ural that these were the works which 
would prove most palatable to non- 
Russian readers. Mr. Bain, by col. 
tecting his translations into one vol. 
nme for publication In America, os 
well as in England, has therefore 
rendered excellent service both to the 
author and the Anglo-Saxon public. 

Of the nine tales in the book, "Chel- 
kash " Is the must notewunhy. On its appearance it was immediately 
hailed by the Rusaian critics ns a masterpiece. It will be soreengnized 
by the American reader, and. therefore, is the tale to begin on, espe¬ 
cially as it contains the germ of Gorky's social philosophy, which he 
developed in less artistie but fuller form in •' Foma Gordyeif." As an 
exposition of the distorted *■ ethics of the tramp," the writings of 
Gorky will strangely startle and bcncAcenity disturb the most com. 
placent of bourgeois souls. 



MAKSIM CORKY. 


CONCERNING THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

From Ocfas to oceax, as Acroi'ST Persoxsi. axu Historical of 
Nicaraova Axn ITS People. Bv. J. W. O. Walker. f.S. N. lltes- 
iralv,'. by u.igiual photuKrnphs and map. Cloth. x IH Inches. 3 9 pp. 
Price. li.zL A. .McCIurg St Co.. Cbicaito. 

L ieut, j. W. G. walker. U. S. N.. has produced a rather 
valuable "handy-book" of the regions to be traversed by the 
Nicaragua canal. He sets forth the main points in the political 
history of the country and also in the history of previous canal projects, 
and explains the present plans, and in the course of a narrative of his ex. 
perienccs as a surveyor along the mute of tiiecanol. during which experU 
eiices he passed from the Atlantic to the PaciAc. he presents a fairly 
vivid picture ft the country and its inhabitants. It is rather difficult to 
ascertain whether the book is intended as a special plea for the N'leara- 
gua canal route or iioL The author sa\-s in Ins preface that, in ma¬ 
king the inevitable comparison Iietween the Nicaragua r-iute and the 
Panama mule, "the constructicn of a canal at either location is per¬ 
fectly practical," and “ the cost of completing the channels would be 
practically the same": but the Nicaragua route would cost about 
Si.joo.oDD mure to operate than the Panama route. To offset this 
excess of e«wt. the hygienic conditions in Nicaragua arc superior to 
those in Panama; the canal would be the means of cstablisbiag valu¬ 
able commercial relations with Nicaragua and developing the lountry ; 
and the sailing-vessels from the United Sutes would save time by 
the more northern route. He passes over rather lightly some of the 
objections which have been made by geologists to this route, and, 
among others, the very important objection that the country is liable 
to disturbances from earthquakes and volcanoes. In this he follows 
the course of reasoning adopted by the government reports. •■ Vol¬ 
canic activity," says Lleuterant Walker, ■■ near the canal line is In a 
state of decadence." He acknowledges, however, that near this line 
there was a slight eruption as late as lAAj. A prediction similar to 
Lieutenant Walker's was made by the advocates of a previous mute 
in Nicaragua, who pointed out that the cathedral at l-eon. near which 
the route was to pass, had withstood earthquake shix'ks fur cen¬ 
turies. Presently thereafter an earthquake came which marred the 
cathedral at Leon and completely destroyed another church in the 
town. Gcologista who can have no personal preferences in the matter 
of route are still not convinced that there is no danger of vulcanic 
disturbances which might imperil a Nicaragua canal. There are other 
objections, such as the danger that l,ake Nicaragua will not maintain 
its present height (statistics seem to show that It has fallen consider¬ 
ably within the last half-century), which Lieutenant Walker dcMHi not 
treat, and the reader would do well to consult other sonrees before 
making up hte mind deAnitely that the Nicaragua route is best. But 
the history of the various canal projects, the history of the country, 
particularly of the fascinating passage which Includes the exploits oI 
Walker the Alibustcr. are very neatly presented by the author. His 
style Is clear and pleasaoL 
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DRIED LAVENDER AND CUPID'S DART. 


I T is lonn enough slnet- the last novel o( Mr. yuiller-Couch appearetl 
to make tile public glaU for this modest volume. *•■’ has his 
ftit uefUoi api<re<'ialive readers on biitli sides of the .Atlantic, for 
he has a literary nnviir of his own wliicli one can not Imt relish. In 
'•The Westcotes" he has taken a small canvas, but the connientious. 
eitaini'led elcKance of Ins technique is well in evidence in the picture he 
has ]iainied on it. yndler-Coiirh is belter at the sliurt.story than at the 
novel, resembling Rtidyard Kipling in this. "Naughts and Cros-ses," 
the collection of short stories by which he became well known, has 
Some excellent specimens of this dainty branch of literary craftman. 
sh:p. 

little plot, bnt despite its staid. Iionarom- 
quite marked and decidedly unusual. 
As / if .Wm>./<i> AVi'icrc said of it: 
•• • The Westcotes’isaDepisodetreat¬ 
ed with iiilinlte delicacy," and the 
episode is a love passage between 
Dorothea Westcote and Charles 
Raoul, French prisoner on in 

Axcester, a small town in Devonshire. 
But the lady in questlini is thirty- 
seven years of .rge, while the fascinat¬ 
ing 4 taul is a b<>y about t« 



Her 


r all 


cellent judiciousness o 
touch to escape bring ridiculous. It 
dors escape that, and the 
is quite in jJuiHcr-Couch's msnner. 
In his stories you get that most de¬ 
lightful. as It is also the rarest, thing 
In a story, a surprise. He swims 
smoothly along the limpid stream of 
his narration, and suddenly the un- 
ex (weted rises, us suddenly as a trout 
to a fly. The shiwk Is exliiUruting as a douche, tho sometimes, as In 
“ The Wcstcotes,"’ it has a shiver in it. 

The atmosphere of the story is vivid and true ; this quiet, country 
town with its aristucratie county family of the three Westcote*—En- 
dymion, forty-live; Narcissus, forty-two ; and Dorothea, their half- 
sister. The time is alxiut iHio, and a number of French prisoners taken 
in the war with Nspolcon make an odd element in the sweet little vil¬ 
lage. fieneral Rochambeau, the Vieomte de Tnqueville,and old Rear- 
Admiral Wallly-Ducbemin are among the more prominent ones ; but 
the young Raoul Is the figure of the story. Everything Is with the soft 
pedal down, and sltho Dorothea's love-sflair Is a ircmendous thing fur 
her, it dues not appear on the surface. 


A BRILLIANT ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

Till Dississirm Uvniiui:. Hv Emerwio Dough. Illustrated bv llenrv 
Hull. CluDi. SM xrS inches, itt pp. 1‘tice. ti fa- The liowea Merrill 
ruinpanv, Indianapolia 

I T would be an easy matter to pick flaws in this as a work of lictian : 
the very reins which the author give* his imagination, together with 
the supernormal achievements of bis hero. John Law of Lauriston, 
are enough toquiekrn cheap wittleism into motion. And yet It Is the 
rapid flow of the author’s creative Imagination that gives his siur>' dls- 
tinclton and lifts it far above the dreary level of the sverage historical 
mmanee now issued. No new ground has been broken, lor the territorv’ 
covered has been fairly well traveled by other romancers. The scenes 
are laid shortly before the opening of the eighteenth eeniury, when 
William and Mar)’ruled Hritannia, Louis XIV'. was on his dealh-bed. 
and Philippe of Orleans was looking to become Regent of France. 
London, the American wilderness, and brilliant Paris, each in turn tax 
the author's resources, and at no turn in the ehangeful route docs bis 
pen falter. 

John Law. a hitherto unknown Scotchman, of Highland blood, comes 
up to London to press Ins fortunes. In the street one day with his 
younger brother, they notice Lady Catherine KnoIIeys drive post in her 
carriage. Law at once makes up hi* mind that she is to be his wife, 
and with no aid save that of ready wit and audacious will bv forces him. 
self upon her acquaintance and lays siege to her heart The adroitness 
with which tile love passages are handled displays at once the work of 
a bom romancer : nml between Law's success in lore and winnings at 
the gaming-table, amid the highest 'Irfindon society, the reader’s inter¬ 
est is kept agog. While we watch Law’s tactics a* master in the art of 
gambling. We are conscious the while of the masterly handling of his 
story through which Law's creator makes us know that hi* hero's suc¬ 
cess is no mere trickery, but the result of an inherent genius for finance. 
W'c are. in a way. prepared for the startling rdle which this young 
Scotchman plays several years later in floating the '■ Mississippi Bub. 


blv " in Paris, after fate, in the shape of nn intriguing woman, has come 
la-iwern him and his true love and fooled him through Ins weakness of 

Neither IInmns nor llalxai', in their different ways, has ever worked 
out more successfully a love pawage on the lower human plane than 
that in which we see laidy Catherine 
KnoUeys's unprincipled friend come 
between her and Law, when the 
latter IS in trouble, and wreck tbeir 
love epic. How Law escapes to 
America with the woman who makes 
his luck a mockery, the separate rAles 
which he and she play in Virginia and 
New France, their separation and 
return to France (each under differ¬ 
ent auspices), and how Law's finiui. 
eial genius makes him practically 
master of Puns, must be left to the 
reader to discover. 

The scenes at the French court 
arc masterly in brilliancy of detail 
and aiidneity of fancy. In Law's 
final rescue, through the womanly 
mercy of Lady Catherine, the sus¬ 
ceptible reader will be likely to close 
the book with a sigh of content; for 
la»w is the type of hero he e«uld not bniok to see go under, even tho 
hts sins were tenfold what they are. 



EMERSON HOOCH. 


A NOVEL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

IIAMEI. Evertok. VoLVaiEER-Kn-.lT.va. A Komsnee of the Philipplaes. 
Hv|lsrsFl Putnam. Itiusi rations by Sewell Collins Cloth, iiaio. 
Ptlve,»i »oii»t. Funk A Wsgnalts Co.. New York and laindon. 


N ELRoS. Panay, Hollo, Manila.—have not these very swiftly be¬ 
come .American sounds f Five years ago, following Daniel 
Kverton across these lands and the purple strait* that lie and 
wind among the tropic islands, we should have pronounced •• AbracaiLi- 
bra" with as much significance. Since then we have learned the topog. 
raphy, and are half at home at the rich hacienda of Sellor Paris, and 
And the dim outline of Corregidor almost familiar, os we look out 'snth 
Constance to watch the smoke pillars of the steamers entering the bay. 
Altogether the best touche* in this book are the scenic suggestions, of 
which the reader even wishes there were more, and that some we have 
might have been extended. To have exchanged some of the less impor¬ 
tant dialogs for more scenery might have considerably strengthened the 

The writer, however, has told an exceptionally good story. The 
dramatic progress is well organited, and the fortune of the central 
v haracters is nut burled under side issue*. When Daniel haxmameda 
mtsUut to realise the means of saving his father's honor, a less humane 
author might have bound him to bis wheel as a mere matter of cold 
realism. But Mr. Putnam it an exponent of the •• romantic " school, 
and so be considerately connives at the elopement and tragic death of 
the "half-caste” wife, and a triumphant reinstatement of the hero in 
the love and confidence of the heroine. 

There is a glimpse in this book of a problem that is likely to be of 
more future interest than the political status in the Philippines. What 
are to be the social relations between Americans and Filipinos? Is 
there a society In the islands with which Americans can mingle on terms 
of wx-ial equality ? Mr. Putnam has not discussed this question at 

length, but he has raised it with eon._ 

sidcrable acnicnes* and force. It is 
possible that public interest in his 
novel will chiefly concern this ques- 
tli>n. The significance of it will in¬ 
crease with the progress of our plan 
of "benevolent assimilation." 1'a. 
king this story as expressing the views 
of an biinest and intelligent writer 
who bo* personally observed the con. 
ditions of which he write*, it would 
appear that the task ol /oi'/.i/assimila. 
lion is about as hopeless as a similar 
effort would be in Mississippi j while 
the repute of our democracy presages 
a shock of disappointment with a 
people who arc proud enough—some 
of them—to constitnte a local aris. 
tocracy, and who arc tolerably ver- 
tain to reseat an American claim to 
Mx-lal superinrity. What will be the effecl sf our soeial and racial as¬ 
sumptions. when it comes to an actual assimilative process, as yet not 
fairly begun ? As a novel that raises these qnestions, and h'mts st 
some of the vast diflieulties In the way, this book may eertalnly claim 
to be timely. 
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Wise and Enterprising Men 

by insuring their lives for the henelit of their 
wives and children prevent the possibility of 
their having to rely upon the charity of others. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 

JOHN F. PRVDES, HOME OEFICK, 


Wilhatl committiiM! mvst’ftcam etthx. 
shall t'sil la rrcilvf, fn<. parOcutars at 
r af FaUdas. 



Attractive Terms. 

We will sell you direct, either for cash. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Till- 1.ITI KAHV rnor ST 1* in reteipt of the M- 

lowlnfr Imolt* 

“The Truth in Chrlstmn Sclenre."-Herbert K. 
Cunlimnn. Ijnmen II. We»t. lo 6o ) 

•Mi»* reltic(i»l«." Dwieht Tilton (C.M. Clerk 
Publishing Coinpony > 

“Stale <•( Khnde Islnmt nn.l l*r<ivi«len».e I’lnntii- 
tlonsat the End of the Cenliifv ; A HIsrory “-3 
vol» . edited by Edward Field. (Mason I’nblkhinic 
Company > 

-A Welsh Witch."-Allen Kaine. fO Appleton 
A Co., *0 30 > 

“Animal Forms."-1 (avid I.. Jordan and Harold 
Heath ll>. Appletoa A Co., |i to net.) 

“The Coiirnite of Conviction.*—T. R Sullivan. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons. St yr.) 

“My Captive." J. A. Altaheler. <1* Appleton 
A Co.. 

“The Code or Joy.“- Clarence Utliburv. (The 
Swedenbora PubllshinR AssocLatioo.) 

“Some Franmenla and a Few Poems."—Kallett 
Abend (Published by Author at Lewistoa, 
Idaho.) 

“.Sonnets "—Hallett Abend. (Fublished be 
Author at l.ewiston, Idaho.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 

A Sheuf of Verses. 

By FitEDEnic Lawhisce Kkowlcs. 

A .SIMPLP. STUKY 
She sewed the little caps and (rocks 
And bounht the cradle, bed, 

“Tho 1 may die, he shall not want 
For anything,* she said. 

One morn within her arms they laid 
The lone await'd Kuest— 

Tha mother lived, but ah ! (he child 
Was cold upon her breast ( 

And sadly In that carerul drawer 
With tiny clothes replete 
They left tha (air white (hlnifs unlouclied. 

All save a tittle doll-like robe 
Fetched forth with tears to be 
The silent stranger's only dress 


LOVE'S WORLIJ. 

Or e'er our ^ther fashio^d man. 

He viewed his worlds and called them good 
In their new-quickened lustihnod; 

The flowers made riot with perfume. 

And everr Rro( was rank with bloom. 

Yea. death-doomed beauty made so free. 

It mimicked Immortality- 

Wings cleft the air, flna clave the deep. 

All day was song, all night was sleep. 

But still, O still, unborn were three- 
Paln.S!n,Bnd History! 

nod knows how much thos* Junes have mlastd. 
Where lips o( woman ne'er nre kissed— 

Ah, tonelv lanes be they, liod knows. 

Where never lover plucks a rose ! 

The Sun. to his new course addressed. 

Keels his slow way acroaa the West— 

Before one guest his door unbars 
God lights bis chandellsf o( sisrs; 


MacDonald-Heyward Co. 

Bueeessor to WM. MOIR 



Endorsed by the Greatest Artists and 
Critics as The New Standard of 
THE World. 


GABRll.OWlTSCH —’-It Cannot be 
Surpassed.” 

BURMEISTER— •* Rare Combination 
of Sonorous and Pure Singing Tone." 

OTTO FLOERSHHIM, ‘'A 

Revelation in Modern Piano Acous¬ 
tics and Scientific Tonal Research." 


or on such •• fair basis " terms as you may 
elect, where nO dealer is representing ua. 
In a manner which will be attractive to 
you; we agree to pay freight 10 your ship¬ 
ping point, give you ample lime to approve 
your selection, and if you decide to not 
take the piano we will pay return freight. 


Ufe'Time OwirAitec. 

The Everett Piano is warranted under 
signed gnaraniee throughout the entire 
lifetime of tha Piano—longer than the 
average of human life. 

Our absolute guarantee of satisfaction 
and promise of prompt and efficient ser¬ 
vice means most to those who have known 
us longest. For FREE calaiogoe. or 
further information, address Dep’l G, at 
either store. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAOO 

The Wiley B. Allew Campaoy, 5en Prandjco, Ps 


1127 Broadway, New York City 

Opera Glasses, Masonic Goods, 
Fine Jewelry, Clocks, etc. 

Readers of Tat LrrsaanT 



Library Filing Cabinet 


eic. It Is the aemt (R simpliertir and rssdy ralerance and s Mmulus to tht busy r 
rssson of the accuracy and tsciUty with which iremoranda ore omserred and rufei.-. w. 

Tha Cud Index Rerum gives e vslustSe cross ralerence U your library or msmncHpt 
and permits ths use of eny known method of cUssificslaon. This convenient method appeals 
strongly to lbs studwus and thougbltul. It It a greet boon to oroMiaaotial men of all classev 

A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK 

t»sJ*liy^flSi^y«(?ii,'Jl5*uiital^»alu?'* *” * ■‘r'"’'** Porpna* iSaodfy wtiat you 
Desk Top or UprwM Cabinets (umiahed in aU sUes and sfyBv Prices $7.SO and 


'^.jOOglc 
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Our Business is to make 
folks comfortable 



MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

•ni»l Sor« Am. - 

VicoMtion. 

ladanimatloa. 

Radial inn, 

I'ctatatiuD. 

OharrvalloD, 

Kcvclatioo. 

Acttatkm. 

CanatcroatioD. 

Hccraalton 

tWprlvallOD. 

WooderalioD, 

Baplanatloa. 


Congregation. 

Aggregation, 

‘Thnnderatloa!* 

Attarcatloa, 


in 



Caaligati 


CoaAimatioa, 

jodication, 

Caailgaiioa. 


Combinaliaa— 

lattarotnaiioa, 

Aggravailoa, 

Allercnilon, 

Cantral biaiioa, 

Litigation. . 
t.aniaolatloo. 

-PtUthmrr VknnicU. rtUfrtflt 

rrieo of a Al>awa,-A man walking through 
the aubnrbaof a certain large town noticed a bar- 
ber'a pola to wbicb waaattached a afgnboard with 
thalnacriptloo.‘bhavingUne HaKpenne.* 

HU cbla being rough and bli. (unda low be 
promptly enttied the ahop, aealed bimiell in tha 
chair, and aaked to be ahavtd. 

The knight o( the raror carefnily lathared and 
acraped away at ona alda of tha cnatomer'a lace 
aponged it, and drew the cloth away with the 
uaual Aourlah. 

“Bnt you don't call thia flnlahedeapoiinlaled 
hla victim, kaeping bla aent. 

-Beg pardon, air, do you want the other aide 
dune aa wellf'aaid the barber with a balr-olly 

'Cert'nly I do. Do you think I can go out In 
the alreel hall-ahavedf* replied the other. 

And the barber proceeded to operate on the 
other aide of bia cnatomer. 

When the job waa flnUhed the man, who began 
toamell a rat, fumbled in hla pocket! and flahad 
out a halfpenny, which ha tendered to the barber. 


EXCLUSIVELY 

cBtBTocue 

"■ Kt«NewV«i'. 


KREMENTZ 

ONE PIECE COLLAR. BUTTON 

Hai lh« name ** Kremcaixscamped oa fh« hack, sbosautK 
quality, tiiieUicf solid or pUis. as oar piate oaisiemfs tame 
m>JM butMn«. Hc«ar« of ImltaCiims. You yet a a<« ooe 
%nlhn«it (-harta In caaa a malac Kmiaiitv buitoa b 

DtcMea .S..Iiihy!li|r»<U 
£ bV* ** ailnl. 

KREMrNTT& CO., 
«](innnkT.,niiiu.i. j. 



DEYITTr'IliEMDlES® 

\^HlGri GRADE BONDS, 


A Bond 

la the moat perfect farm of laeeal- 
ment known. It comblnea ia the 
blgheet degree, all oftheelemenu 
eaacntUlto the abtoiule aafety of 
both principal and Inlereat. 

Investors 

of pnMIe funda aueh aa Bavlnga 
Banka, Inaurance Companlea and 
Truat Pnnda are tha largeat buy- 
era of bonda beenuK the elemeut 
of rlak la lenalu bonda than la any 


Safety 


eSs 






A Burglar 
Is a Coward 

I Ic (earf a sudden noise next to deatli. 

II means his capture. To scream or 
attack him in your house induces him 
to murder you. But ihe explosion of 
a blank canridge at door or windonr 
terrifies the Itoldest thief and awakens 
help. The Kagle 

CANNON-LOCK 

Locks a window alist or open any dlalaace 
|i>t ttntilalioH and bolt! Ihe door icenrely. It 
hold! like a giant and fire! a blank cartrh^c 
when nio|e!ied. There le neither troubla or 
danger in ufing II, Il l! abiolulcly ' 



Lambert Typewriter 

Newest ertd Beet. 11- 

Doc! beiier 


Superior to sny other, 
work. Les!t liable to g 


Eaaicat to operate. 
I out of order, | 


Price, $25.00. 

Dtjfripirve Catskgut tu Upf/iratim 

Walbrldge & Co..392-394 Msdn SL. Buffelo. N. Y. 

ubUcatloB when srriUlif to >df«rtl—Kw 


V.jl)OgI( 
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THE CHICAeO WRITING MACHINE CO. 

WhiaioNpS 
‘50 ^ 
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INFALLIBLE 

SMOKELESS 

POWDER 

1 

AT 

C4/r/¥0r 

^U0M 04 00£0rM00r W40 



SPENCERIAN 

STEEL PENS 




^mmmm 


a KI fr |Hr writlii 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

19 Broadway. NEW YORK CITY 





Curreni Events. 

.. 


jiM:: 

JU3T WHAT YOU NEED. 


EQUITABLE 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 

of a man’s life are - pro 
lection for his family'- pro¬ 
vision for himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 

Here is the result of Endon 
ment policy No.24Z619 for 
f5,000 taken out 20 year; 
ago at age 35< 

CASH $7,556,05 

This is a return of all 
premiums paid with ^ 2 , 
550.°^ in addition;to saj 
nothing of the 20y'ears 
life assurance. 



“ISiiiiiS 
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Cooker 
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Bright’s Disease 
and Diab etes 

University Chemist Acting as Judge 


n* tha rtllloriiil !)■«»] uf tba fevatag 
tlie iMuling daily pa|>era uf Ctucinoatr 
tliB mrnig of bli reritnly fori 
k I1I017 dlM-aarc. Laiar a |iub. 
lie t«t a an Initlluiud under 
■he auipIcM of Ute /V»r, and 
n*e cane* of hrighl's Ulneaae 
and IlialM-Ira aere setei-led by 
Ibem aiid plami under Dr. i 
Jl.dt'g care. In Ihree nuMKiM' 
lime all aera iironniineed 
iUnranI (JolTerally , 
! been choaen tar the 
inmakeexamlnalianor 
— .->ea befure and afl 
irvntmenl. Any one denirinir to read llie delj 
lliu public teat ran obtain enplea ( ' ■ 
arillUK to Dr. M dl fur litem. 

Thig Intbllc demooMruIion (are IH- Mott an 

nathtoal ivpulallan lhal ItaelmniKht him Inloo_ 

iwodeoee allh |ieaple all orer the aortd, ami 'eTeral ! 
hare lak'^rj'l?r*{** T" '”*'***‘''*‘* amonit thoae aho 
Tha [tocMr alllcorrrapnod arlth Ibaaewhoareauf- 
ferinir aith Brlithfa l>l<MU«>.Diabelea.erany kidney 
IrtMible. either In the Brat, litlertnedlale, or last 
aiaicre, aod will lie pleaaed to rive lila expert uplnton 
free to IhoM aho a ill arod Mm a dne-ripllim of 
their ayiuptoma. An eaaay which the doctor haa 
prepared a^il kidney trotiWea and deacrlWnr hla 
ne* mellHMl of tremmeDl alU alao be mailed hy him. 

CorresiNradeore f.w ihia purpuae aiimtld >---• 

lolKVINK K. JUirr, kID.Vl*) Milch. 

Cmdanail. Ohm, 


DENT’S 

CORN GUM 

@RNS-Bli 0 lllVARTr 

Easy to apply. Does not spread 
Gives almost immediate relief. 

AT ML MmmtSasMtrmtnm-:::- . 

THE GENUINEISIN TIN BOXES. I 

CaS.DENT & CO.,DETROHMICH.I 


Bldydes Beiow Cosi 


Wbtie-Twcive l> 

»a.7B 

.10.0 010.78 White 



MEAD OYOLE OO. OepLt: 1 Chicaia. 


CRAY HAIR RSSTORXO 

- 

IM fw^wUI ^^mora aalUtaemij laa 

w* vill arwl a ■■■p f Ci»«a tMMt|i«ld /or 
PAOtreO TSAOIHQ CQaaDjlaOWI—fli. >*, t—K !», 


Corns Cured Free 


Allen's Antiseptic Corn Pla.ster 
cures loms. To prove U I will mail free 
plaster to any one. Send name and 
address—no money. 

<mkE a. MUUCC. si FtIUl IIL, Iryl. H. In TwL 

Readers of Tax LlTauar Dlourr are 



*571® Buys a Runabout 

- _ _ythlpfflnirVA^niUM Ai*Hir dl*- 

SAVE DEALERS* PRORTS-BUy FROM FACTORV. 
^^^iroo^^ifWuiCMtdajia •« pppr***!. i^ck ir 

WmrimnwtUiUlV rorraUtatae aa4 ••rftprrial U4Hr»ai4-«t. 

P UNWN SUMY C0MP*NT. 40* Siflnia SIrtal. PONTIAC. MKH. 
o mention tha ptibllcslloa wben wiilina to a.irertlsera. 


CjQOgle 
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Thm It tealimmc iKthcMt 


THE 

RUSTLER 

By PRANCES McELRATH 
A SlIrrloK Slor)' of the Cattle Ceantry 

A CHUKt’t or PRAIttE 
TSe hud mlUai ol (mliar M« tS* hM dacribed 
■iifc (Rat pean ud cBtctiniWM.— TModo MmU, 
Hit book ta ol ml mai. rad mm. aad a( tht 
imt rura u thrr an. It U • noral al rcaulM 
Anwrlciui kicrait.— T1i» II urUI, N«w Yark. 

With a UtcIt fancy aha haa aovan a atory of lacri(ua 
tad braaerr which wvuld tia acndil loan auihoa bcc— 
knona totlM pabUc^dl. inwla MiymUlr. 

Tha am at an# wall daatrvbic of a warn wcicn . 

-^ publk.-f(itl« laalw 


A widaawaka and bmay oorct of waatEfn Ufa 
opcm the blalnric inci^t of tho " Kuatlrr Wa 
Wymaina. It will bold tha mdcai* fatenat i 
caa.-i«i' r>«Mpiyfal, New York. 

One of (b« beat aioefae dial hae baan writuo 
tba fanauwa «n| of aoUawa which not many y«an Mfn 
tcrrodiad Wyomln* and Montana froan thah liiipe** 
natila atranghoU know* aa tha ** Hola-hMbe>walL“ 

Hrooklun iMUp KagU. 

Saodineat, ronunca and mHan are happily cnmbintd 
10 oaaka ana of the moat raadabla atorica of the day.— 
Mrwlopa JfrrnM. 

Tha raci^ mSam of the haid and biitar Ufa of the 
Watt, oodeidly depiciad, and tha abaohiw puciir ol 
tha aioey, bold the mdar, laairlae a good laau.— The 
t'hrfatfaan IJhaarewr, Louladlla. Ky- 
Illcuilnittoiia by Kdirnrd kVIllard Oamloc 


FUNK A INA6WAIH COMPANT. Foht.. Now Ttf* 


A LOVE ST0R.Y OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


DANIEL 
EVERTON 


Volunteer -Regular 


Five Hundred Dollars Gash Given for 
Gommon Sense Advertising Suggestions 

An Hour or Two of Your Vacation Time May Earn You More 
than Enough to Pay for Your Whole Summer Outing : : : 

IT WILL TAKE COMMON SENSE. NOTHING MORE 





WHAT IS WANTED —We want suggestions in the way of ” points " to be 
used in advertising the historical novel of Bible Times, “TARRY THOlTl 
TILL I COME." We want only suggestions—not finished advertisements;] 
we care nothing for your rhetoric, or even for your grammar; we care only for 
your suggestive ideas, these in the rough; in writing advertisements we try to 
put ourseh'es in the place of the possible buyers. Now we want the possnbte 
buyers to change places with us and tell us what kind of thoughts would bcj 
likely to inAucnce them to buy. 

Outsiders give often the best suggestions. The inventor of the “ Cotton 
Gin " had noting to do with the cotton business. He was a clcrgymafi.d 
Bessemer, the inventor of the Bessemer Steel, was not e\’en an ironmonger< 
A man in a business is apt to get into ruts; What if controls him. He ic 
bound by his habits of mind. An outsider will often see at a glance great] 
faults, and the remedy for them. | 

A professional writer of advertisements is almost sure to fall into ruts. aiiAj 
get too far from the people, hence we make this offer. 

Lawyers, preachers, teachers, business men—anybody with common sens«{ 
—who can think what would be apt to lead them to buy a book, can join in this 

BRAIN BOUT FOR VACATION TIME 

Will not this be ple.i8ant recreation for you during your vacation ? It 
be a novel thing to measure yourself along new lines. Why not try it f 

Fathers, have your boys and girls try it. 

School teachers, ’mid your fun, jot down advertising suggestions. 

CASH PHIZES FOR THE BEST SU66ESTI0HS FOR ADVERTISING THE BOIX 

“TARRY THOU TILL I COME” 

1st Prize, $250 4th Prize, $3£l 

2nd Prize, $100 5th Prize, $2fl 

3rd Prize, $50 6th to lOth Prizes, $10 each 

In all $500 ’ 

CONDITIONS " 

(I) As it is bclpfal saggestions which we wini and are willing to pay foi 
to suppose that the best reinlls can onlv be obtained from a fairly large field ol 
The larger the number of contestants the larger will be ihe number 
and accordingly the more diversified and valnable srill be the total 
are to be chosen. Therefore—This contest is contingent n|>on a sufficient number of petSBB 
signing and returning to us on or before July 15,190*. Uie coupon below <or a copy of it) ta 
make us certain of receiving a reasonably large number of suggestions. 

(i) After notification liy us no Instance before July 15, 190a, you arc to seni 
cents (half the regnlar price of •* Tarry Thou Till I Come,” about cost, inclusive of p 

and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of the book. Each conteaiant Is thus placed _ 

same footing to learn the strong features of the book, the reading of which alone may offerg 
winning suggestion. ' 

COMPETITORS’ BLANK 

re than one com jg jg gj gg gg g^fggj jgj^y |5, |g02 












































BODY HEAT 

Reduced 20 Dej^rees in Summer, 

Never cat heavy carbonaceou* food* for Ihe morn¬ 
ing meal, for iheie foods should follow and not pre¬ 
cede hard work. 

The besi morning foundation 1* Crape-Nuw and 
cream, a little fruit, a cup of I'ostum Food Coffee and 
possibly a couple of eggs prepared to suit the taste— 
this breakfast is sufficient to satisfy the hardest work¬ 
er, either of brain or muscle, until the noonday meal. 

Particularly it this true at the present season of 
the year, when meat and other fatty foods increase 
the internal heat of the body and make the summer 
day still more disagreeable. 

Grape-Nuts come to you from the grocer ready to 
serve, having Irecn fully cooked at the factory by food 
experts, and this saving In lime and exertion is appre¬ 
ciated by the housewife as well as the economy, for 
being a concentrated food, four teaspoonfuls is suffi' 
dent for Ihe cereal part of a meal fur one person and 


ddidoM warm"*v!^atlh«*diihrs Tan^blr madi foTfu “h 
eon and supper that are not only nutritious but pleas, 
ing to the palate. 

A trial of the above selection of food for ten 
will prove to anyone that health and vigor, an a 

mer will lake the place of poor digestion, a dull brain 
and that heavy draggy feeling caused by improper 
food during the hot weather. 


Dr. Deimei 
Underwear 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY; 

Repubiicun Attitude Towird Uitlmate 
Philippine Independence . . 
Effect! of the Boer Surrender . . 

The Surrender in Quip and Cartoon 
Significance of the Oregon Election! 
Financi!! Failure of the Charieaton Ex 

poaition. 

Famoua and Unknown Ambaaaadora 
Twenty Yeari of Strike! . . . 

Strike Riou in Chicago. 


795 

795 

796 

Wha t Congreaa ia Doing for the Philippine! 796 
Child Labor In tha Sontb . . . 

Topic! in Brief. 


LETTERS AND ART; 

Influence of the Drama upon the Haaaea 
Portraiu: Editor! of Current Periodi¬ 
cal!.—XIII. 

Joaquin Miller on Bret Harte .... 
An Artiatlc Exponent of “ Keo-JudaUm ” 
Bahac'a Fate with a Chicago Jury . . 
On “ Oxfordiring " America .... 
Note!. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIOIN; 

The Vocabulary of a Child.803 

The Artificial Fertlliiatlon of Egga . . 803 
Rerrona Affection! in Anlmala ... 804 

Tha Stellar Background.804 

The Ethica of Patent!.804 

To the North Pole by Automobile . . 805 

An Oil-burning Locomotire.805 

New Receiver for Wireleaa Telegraphy 805 

Domination by Diaeaaed Ideaa . , . 806 

The Eariieat Man.806 

Subatitntea for Sugar.* 806 

Science Brerltlea.806 





An Appeal t( 

Land.807 

Objection! to “Jefferaon'a Bible" . . 807 

The Condition of Religion in New York 808 
Can the Church aa Now Conatitnted Meet 

Preaent Demand! ?.808 

Progreaa of Roman Catholic Miaaiona 809 

la Oxford Orthodox 7.8to 

An Artlat’a Plea for a Full-Blooded " 

Chriat.8to 


FOREION TOPICS; 

Emperor William'a Gift to the United 

State!.811 

Coronation Carca.811 

Reaignation of the French Premier . . 81a 

Uncle Sam’a Critlca on Cuba .... 81a 

Portrait!: Preaidenta of the South Ameri¬ 
can Republlca.813 • 

The Diax Doctrine Againat the Monroe 

Doctrine.8t4 

Spaniah Preaa on Alphonao’a Enthrone¬ 
ment .. * * ^’4 

NOTABLE BOOKS OP THE DAY; 


A Book of Real Americana. 

The Negro aa a Spot. 

Two Romance! of the Sontb. 

An Eloquent Hiatory of the Boer Fight . 
An American Oiri Abroad 
A Machine-Made Novel. 

MISCELLANEOUS; 

Book! Received. 

Current Poetry. 

Peraonaia. 

Coming Eventa. 

Current Eventa. 

Cbeaa. 


8«5 

815 

815 




pUflK 8 WACKAliliS COMPANY, PUBlilSHERS, 30 UAFAYEnE PLACE, N- Y. 
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LONG ISLAND 



Trends Emi and Heat, hence is 


COOLED BY THE SUMMER'S SOUTH WINDS 

Makind It Ideal for Rest and Recreation During the Hot Months 
SURF BATHING. SAILI NG, FISHING, GOLFING uid DRIVING 

Improved Trsin Ssrvlos, Now Eeulpmont. Dslliulod Roa^bod. No Oust. 

In cleso touch with Croatsr Now York by Trotn. ToloCroph. and Tolophono 
Ff /m/rutmft M rrtw fnup. 

(D<«i|Kii«iIU««r»trf) .olccti^ - 1^* ItUnd (Ctoun Skfttlui) .o« ana 

THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY, 

HOWARD u SMITH. Offices, Long Island City, N. Y. h. B rULLFRTON 
*^**” ******"«” Aftoi. thptiinuiL 


TME ^ 

Royal Muskoka 


MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 



BLEQANTLY FURNISHED. 
FINE CUISINE. 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNOINQB, 
1.000 rUT AlOVE SEA LEVEL 

Most Charming SummerResort Regioo 


IN AMCRICA 



77 iMromnATiam muncAUM or 

THE FEW YORE CEMmAL UMEM 

Escii dly ticku oAcc ol tS« Ksw York Cat- 
B»l, Bwioa A Albrnjr, Micklcaa Ceiinl. Uikr 
•'oo'.Dlulwrs A Uk* A Ul. 
txit A tk'utMii Rrilroxli ia iha dilM o4 N«w 

^biar, Udta, Moairwl, 8mnu«, R«cl«ier. 
InSaJo, NUerrs t'tll,, Dnrotl, < ttnUiMt. 
Cciaadia,, uaianapcll,. CiBdaaaif, Lairdlic. 
Si. Chlea»». Itmm. Saa KrandKS. 

7<viUb 4, La, Ancfln, and DaUaa, Tataa, b 
an lalcrauUaa burraa whrrc dedred falanaalUi 
nsarding raim, Onia ol traiaa.ciumclm el n- 
•oru hotd actoainodadnna, tad a ihnaaand 
and ana ollw ihlaic, ilu laltadinr iravala aanit 
to kaaw aiU bt Iraaly ilw* la all callna. 


tSU^aM 


raS.:»:,.ri?iS: 


pt yy Y»» ^hV^kIal 

^ UO lasd 2ad-lnnd atar it IS to St. 

-a- 

M£A O 0r0l£00. ttostKi CWcs|s. 

wheel CHAIR.S 


la Ihtc libhaf lor hcaJtli at 


Fenwick Hall, 

Fenwick, Conn. 

On Long libnd Smiad, at iha nwnib 
It ros »w< to'ddi w' 3 ^iiyil ^ci« nalag winawr 

•paSSfa^r^-" r iTtl’H-Af^ifLE;^ 

Oar nw»«u.h, 

Myrtle 
House 

DIGBY. 

NOVASCOTIAg 


SlcyclesBe low^ Co^ 

” ■'lioVisdrMo'doir.* 

mlllmm.",-^ tB.7B 

- —-TLS •a.7A 

Saut •f0.7d 
'•*- dll.7« 







WaLyside Tales 

o aitoal »"V»» alwat Uory nugadnM Fiftr u 
PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 

^wiial laaaaa^^^Art yoar arawtoaltr i« mi,u1 laa 

^^ysidc Tales, K?rS^%?ct^ 

OUTING I 7»?,I.\',v'iT‘nJlViri‘*‘ 
BOOKS ?.?;,“:r,iravi?'"'*' 

• ror «■ omim. I I or »I % 


MONEY INVESTED 

la ask, alwep.aad ksga la Mnataaa In tal 
laUy cenmtad tola cart and ptyt >, to j, i 
lad fd gas ibaap noon groan into a lurtnaa. Wrilalor 
Iraa copy at COOPERATIVE COLONIST gittog Otos. 



600D INCOMES MADE 

hy imr rr lubr*** 4 

rtotta. Aoa so p^r 
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The Re/erre, London, England, recently 
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nation.'* Mr. Ernest E. Buddery of Strat¬ 
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to be a most useful and comprehensive 
work. I might slate that over 30,000 
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It speaks volumes for your work that I 
should be successful.*' 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


repubucan attitude toward ultimate 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. 

A XT uae arho readx tlie puiiera carefully hits iiuticetl a slight 
but )>crceptiblc change of lielm lately by a number of Re¬ 
publican juuriialx iu tlicir course of thought on tlie Phili)ipilie 
problem. During tbe Inst few weeks, while the achievement of 
Cuban indeiAcndence bus been such « |•rolnillcnt topic, the idea 
hog gained currency that some time the Filipinos may be given 
their indcpentlence in tlie Kamc wav. The President himself, in 
bis Memorial-Day addrcKS, Raid a few words on this matter that 
have aroused comment. He remarked ; 

"We believe that we can rapidly teach the people of the Phil. 
Ippiiie islands not only liow to enjoy but how to moke good use 
of their freedom; and with their growing knowledge, their 
growth in self-government shall keep steady pnee. When they 
bnve thus shown their cnpocity for t«nl freetlom by their power 
of self-government, then, and not till then, will it be possible to 
decide whether they are to exist independently of us or be knit 
to us by ties of common friendship and interest." 

Such a possibility, that the Filipinos may some time "exist 
independently of us," has not heretofore lieeii openly considered 
by the journals that sup{x>rt the Republican Philippine policy, 
and their indorsement of it is a new jiosition. Whether it is the 
beginning of a general movement toward treating the Philip¬ 
pines as Cuba has been treated or is only a ]>assing phnse of 
popular thought, it is too early to .say. 

A number of inSuential Republican journals have been strong 
and cousistent advocates of ultimate Philippine independence 
ever since the discussion began. Among them may be named 
the Philadelphia Ltdgtr and Sorth American, the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, the Buffnio Express, the Pittsburg Dispatch, nnd the 
San Franci.sco Catl. There is no ch.nige in their attitude. But 


it is something new for the Cleveland Leader (Rep.) to say thnt 
"what the United States has done for Cubn may be done some 
dny for the Pbilippincs," and for the Brooklyn Times (Rep.) to 
remark that “in time the United Stmes will produce in the Phil¬ 
ippines the same miracle which was wrought yesterday in Cuba." 
The Kansas City Journal (Rep.) ndniits Hint" perhaps inde)>end- 
encemaybo grniitcd some day," and the Chiengo Tribune be¬ 
lieves that if the Filipinos “me a progressive race, as the Jap¬ 
anese bnve shown themselves to be, the future will see them 
independent if they desire independence." And it is predicted 
by the Boston Kecord (Rep.) that "before September 15. 1904. 
TheoUore Roosevelt will have taken the hrst ofRcial ste|>s look¬ 
ing to tbe establishment of self-government in the Philippines 
along much the same lines as those laid down in Cuba." The 
New York Tribune (Rep.) says; 

"At every stnge the Republicans have kept tbe ultimate dis{io. 
sitionof the islands an o|>en question. Ultimate Independence 
may be tbe solution, but nobody can say that is the wise solution 
till pence is established and the cajiacity for independence 
tested. It is not a thing to be promised blindly, even to disatin 
enemies. It is not a thing to be mndo a party shibboleth and 
turned to the encouragement of those enemies to persist in war 
till they can extort the independence which their advocates here 
tell them they ought to have. First most come peace, bringing 
to the Filipinos civil government and personal freedom accord¬ 
ing to our bill of rights. Then our Government nnd the Filipi¬ 
nos can consider bow best tlicir happiness can be subserved." 

Another equally loyal Republican paper, the Philadelphia 
t’ress, also mnkes the Cuba-Philippines comparison and urges 
that the Filipinos be made "free and self-governing as are the 
rcnily free peoples." To quote: 

"The United States has brought Cuba to a point where it was 
best for Cuba to withdraw, and the United States has with- 

"As this promise has been kept—tho nil the world doubted—so 
our promises in the Philippines will be kept. The task is harder. 
The problem is more complex. Mixed races and an Asiatic en¬ 
vironment render progress slow. But tbe work will be done. 
Peace has come. Order will be created. The reign of law will 
begin. Self-government will succeed. Autonomy in due season 
will be possible. Whatever is then best for the Philippines and 
the Asiatic problem, of which it Is a part, will be done, whatever 
may be done, cxnttly ns now we are doing what is best for Cuba 
and the American problem, of which it is n part. 

"Tbe Cuban promise has been kept. The Philippine pledge! 
will be kept. The American people can be trusted. It seeks no 
conquest. It desires no alien territory. But where the Ameri¬ 
can flag is put it will 'stay put ’ while it has work to do. as It has 
in Cuba and ns it will in the Philippines—the final solution being 
dictnted by the piir|ioKe and determination to make its peuiilc 
free and sclf-goveruiug. as are the really free peoples." 


" It appears thnt the only difference between the avowed )iolicy 
of tbe Democrats in the Senate and of tho Repubiican.s is that 
the former would promise the Filipinos Independence without 
condition except to protect them against foreign interference, 
while the latter would mnke it conditional upon their capacity 
nnd purpose to maintain an independent government. If the 
lung and aimless discussion has had any influence whatever, it 
has been to drive the Democrats in Washington to practically 
nbandon the policy of ' scuttle' and adopt the more honorable 
one of occupying the islands with the promise of independence 


The Indianapolis Journat (Rep.) says; 
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Tho declarations in favor of Pliitipjiine imlopenilonce made by 
President Svburniaii of llic lirsl Pliilipiiilie commission and by 
ox-SccFctary Long should also be noticed here. None of the 
anti-cxpansioiiist papers seems to be ciuning over to the expan¬ 
sionist side, but a number of the leading Democratic papers, 
such as the New York Journal, the Atlanta ComlitHtiou, the 
Lrfiuisville CoHrur-Journa!, the Nashville .!»/<■>/*■<?», and the 
Memphis Commercial Ap/ieal, have fav«>rcd the expansionist 
policy from the beginning, and show no signs of shifting the 
rudder now. Nor hnvo the rank and tile of the Kepublican press 
ex]>erivnced the change of tlnnight imlic-ated in the above qiiota- 
tkma. The leading organ, jvorbaps. of those who nre detemiiiied 
tinit the flog shall "stay pul" is the St. Uouis tUohe-Demoerat 
(Rep.). It say*; 

"The fl.ig which is up in the Philippine islands will stay up. 
. . . Two or three years hencc.wlK-n all the Filipinos will be 
shouting for the retention of American sway in the archijielago, 
the present fl.sg'fnrlers will be either denying tiint they ever pn>- 
|iosed to sneak out of the I'hilijipincs. or will lie acknowledging 
that their course, if followed, would have liccii disgraceful for 
the country and fatal to all chances for the regeneration of the 
islands. The Republican parly, the party wliicli does things, is 
a.s united, as liarinuoioiis, and as entliiisiaslic to-day as it was 
during the canvasses in which it elected 
1 -incoln.” 
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EFFECTS OF THE BOER SURRENDER. 

T his country and the world at large, so several papers re¬ 
mark, will soon Hnd some phases of the South African 
)ieacc decidedly iiileresting. Great Hrilain's visible loss of com¬ 
mercial prestige has been coincident with her expenditure of 
nearly $;ou,ouu,uou n year in war and llie withdrawal of nearly 
300,000 men from productive occupations. Now that peace has 
come, this expenditure will cense, this force of men will be 
returned to industrial activities, tho Boer forces will line up in 
the British industrial ranks, and the gold-mines of the Kand 
will jxiur from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year into the world's 
money market. What the result of all this will be upou the cur¬ 
rents of trade, the conditions of prosjierity. and the level of price* 
hero and abroad is a question the answer to which is awaited 
with considerable interest biuI concern. 

That the terms of |ieace will make fur the prosperity of South 
Africa is pretty generally conceded. The Chicago Eirening Post 
calls the terms "suryirisingly generous." and the Riclinioiid Dis¬ 
patch considers them "exceedingly lilieral." Some of the British 
war party, indeed, it is rc(>ortcd, think tlicm entirely too liberal. 
Secretary Chamberlain, who, the Hoslun Journal remarks, "has* 
been kept ill the background " during the present negotiations, is 
said to lie of the opinion that the King's desire for the ctuisum- 
matioiiof ]>eace before the coronal ion li«s resulted in :i bad blun¬ 
der, and that "tho empire has been sold 
for a circus." King Kd ward has exerted 
a surprisingly strong influence over the 
Govcriinietit, it is said, and liis eflorts 
have been ably seconded by General 
Kitchener and l-ord Milner, the British 
high coiiiniissioncr in South Africa. The 
terms are far better than those olfere<l 
to the Boers a year ago. and the Detroit 
,\'eii‘s aud other papers remark that the 
seemingly useless fight that the Boers 
have kept up has brought them very sub¬ 
stantial returii.s in favorable peace con¬ 
ditions. 

The pro-Boer paiwrs in this country 
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THE SURRENDER IN QUIP AND CARTOON. 
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ji««m to ai-t.-«|>t tile |i«ace termii ah cheerfully an do the burghers 
ID ^H>utlI Africa. Thus the Philadelphia jVttr/A .Imerican snysi 

"The Boers liave forfeited their int 1 e|>eii<leiice. which they 
must have done in any probable event; but their long struggle 
againt overwhelniiiig odd* has not been Iruitle**. The more 
closely the terms of peace are studied the more elear it must ap¬ 
pear that they are surprisingly favorable to the Boers. The 
Boers have been forced to abandon their demand for amnesty fur 
all British subjects who took up arm* in the Boer cause ; but «ii 
the other hand they have secured from General Kitchener the 
assurance that while all Cape nnd Natal rebels are to be disfran¬ 
chised, in no case shall the death penalty be indicted. 

"In other respects the Boers have gained practieally all the 
conditions Botha jirevinusly offered to accejit. All burghers out¬ 
side the limits of the Transvaal and Orange Kiver Colony, in- 
clnding prisoners of war, who declare themselves British sub¬ 
jects. will be returned to their homes withont loss of liberty or 
property, and the British Government will make a grant of $15.- 
000,000 for the restocking of the Boer farms and inaugurate a 
liberal system of land loans. Furthermore, no speeial tax will 
be imposed on landed property to defray the ex|>enses of the 



VISCOUXT KtrCHIXEK. 


war, so that in a material way the Boers will not fare badly. 
The distinet pledge is given that a civil government will be es¬ 
tablished at the earliest possible date, and, following that, rep¬ 
resentative institutions and self-government, when circumstances 
permit, will be introduced. The Dutch language is to be taught 
in the schools where desired, and allowed in the courts. This 
again violates the precedent which Chamberlain set himself in 
Malta. 

"On the whole, tlie settlement promises well for the future of 
the annexed territory. The chief danger will lie in Caiw Colony, 
where the continual presence of n large body of Dutch, who are 
barred from the franehise for life, wrill tend to embitter all of 
Dutch descent and leanings against the Government. In all 
probability, if events progress satisfactorily, the British Govern¬ 
ment in due time will find it expedient to remit the penalty of 
disfranchisement now imposed upon subjects who have been in 
armed rebellion.” 

A less optimistic view, however, is taken by the Chicago Trit- 
utte, which says: 

"The Boer republies hare Ijcen blotted from the map. but the 
Boers remain. The Boers have ceasetl their fight for independ¬ 


ence, but they still cherish the thought of independence. So 
long ns they do that and have the Eii|>eriority in numbers in 
South Africa, so long will the South African question remain un¬ 





settled. The w<iiindsof a civil war are s(H>n healed. The Whigs 
and Tories of the revolution soon forgot their animosities. The 
North nnd the South are nt peace. Where civilised men of one 
race are subjugated by eivilixed men of another race a spirit of 
undying hostility appears. 

"The Iri.sh are iinreconeiled still. The Polish provinces of 
Prussia have been a part of the kingdom for more than a een- 



Hritiah High Commiuicmsr of South Africa, 


tury. yet Prussia finds it ncccwiary now to take steps to strengtbeu 
the German element in the Polish province*. It is projtosed to 
spend over $$0,000,000 in colonixiug German farmers in East 
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Priissiii nud Posen. If Ureat Britain can colonize South Africa 
with men whose children will not irabihe the sentimenuof the 
Kncrs when tliey ^row up and can send enough of them there to 
otitnuinlxT tile Boers, then there will bean Knglish South Africa. 
Otherwise at some future day the Hners will seek inde|)cndence 
anil .n great Boer republic may succeed the two small ones which 
bavp been extinguished. 

"[irent Britain has disposed of the tiist great problem, that of 
compelling the Boers to hiy down their arms. There now awaits 
it the second great prohlem, that of governing the pien witom 
only the direct need has driven to submission. It ts n problem 
the fiolution of wliich calls for the greatest tact, delicacy, gentle 
firmness, and many other qualities needed lor the successful gov- 
erment of an unwilling people. There have Iteclsoccasions when 
the jBritish Government or its agents have been lacking in these 
qualities. Until it shall havq been demonstrated that the Eng¬ 
lish are able to Anglicize South Africa it will not be expeilient to 
assume that Boer independence is dead. It may be merely sleep¬ 
ing.'" 

The end of the war brings into greater prominence than before 
the geuerni who brought it to a successful close. Says the New 
York Tribune : 

“Another name is added to the roll of Great Britain's national 
herpes. For some years Kitchener of Khartoum has been a 
mui'ked man. T<»-day he is in the foremost rank of tho.«e whom 
the Bntisli. from King to commoner, delight to honor. The King 
pnmiotes him from the rank of a baron to that of n viscount, and 
the House of Coniinons by a practically unanimous vote—for the 
Irish op|)osition was a perfunctory matter, of course—votes him 
(I Isintis of $3jo,uuu. In popular favor there is only one name in 
the British army to-day that ranks with his, and disparity of age 
and the sure pixxcsscs of time will presently leave that of 'gtsal 
old Kitchener ’ supreme. 

"From the American, and therefore democratic, jioiiit of view 
the career of Lord Kitchener is full of sympathetic interest. It 
is a noteworthy instance of rising from the ranks by sheer force 
of merit. Born a commoner, without family influence or jMditi- 
cal'pull.' Horatio Herbert Kitchener has attained such success 
as only.a handful of men of his generation.in England have 
known. ‘ la his time ho has played many parts, and he has 
phiyed them all well. Volunteer in the FrancU'iGerman War, 
surveyor and niapniakcrof Palestine and of Cypj^s. planner of 
the one |iractical scheme for the rescue of Gordon at Khartoum, 
which failed only because it was negatived by tlie crass folly of 
|>oliticaI superiors; Sirdarof the Egyptian army, redtiemerof the 
fellaheen, destroyer of Mahdist deviltry, and avenger of that 
Gordon bf whom be was not permitted to be the rescuer; author 
and founder of the Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, organ¬ 
izer of victory in South Africa and preserver of tlie British em¬ 
pire in that quarter of the globe, and henceforth destined to be 
at the bead of the Indian army, and doubtless commandcr-in- 
cliief of,the British army, he is a 6iie example of what may be 
done by one of bumble origin, even in a land of hereditary priv¬ 
ilege and aristocratic pride." 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OREGON ELECTIONS. 

'’T'HE result of the elections in Oregon on June s has elicited 
considerable press comment. Outside the fact that it was 
the Brst state election of the year, it also shows, according to the 
Republican and a few Independent papers, that the policy of the 
present Administration is upheld by tbe Republicans in Oregon. 
The Chicago Pojt (Ind.) thinks that the election “indicates that 
there is no dissatisfaction among Oregon Republicans and I nde- 
pendents with the policy of tbe Roosevelt Administration and of 
the party now in power," and the New York Sun (Rep.) says it 
“indicates no reaction on tbe Pacific coast against tbe Adminis¬ 
tration and Republican policy in national affairs." Tbe Hartford 
Timet, which is an anti-expansionist paper, believes that “with 
no diminution of the Republican majorities for members of Con¬ 
gress it may be argued that Oregon says,' Hold on to tbe Philip¬ 
pines.’ We admit that this election result means just that, and 


It also means ' never mind the wishes or the hopes of the people 
of tbe Philippines.” 

The Democratic candidate for governor, George Chamberlain, 
was electetl by a small plurality, but all the rest of tbe state 
ticket was elected by the Republicans with about lo.ooo plural¬ 
ity. It is stated that tbe election of Mr. Chamberlain was due 
to a split in tbe Republican ranks, and that the trouble was due 
to the fact that Fnrnish, the Republican candidate for governor, 
was a gold Democrat, who went over to the Republicans after 
1896. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), however, looks upon the 
election of Chamberlain as a significant Democratic victory. It 
says: 

"The result of the Oregon election is tlve greater surprise be¬ 
cause it has been commonly believed that tbe Pacific slope was 
enthusiastically in favor of expansion in the direction of Asia 
and would give an emphatic indorsement of the Administration's 
Philippine policy. Instead of that the Republicans are congrat¬ 
ulating themselves on what they saved out of the wreck. 

“The Oregon election conies as n message of good cheer to 
Democrats everywhere. Like the town elections a few months 
ago. it indicates that the jieoplo arc weary of Republican mis- 
government, and are ready t« make a change. And certainly it 
IS time that they should do .so, for never wa.s a country being 
placed more rapidly in tbe contiol of privileged dosses than this 


FINANCIAL FAILURE OF THE CHARLESTON 
EXPOSITION. 

'f'HE Charleston Exposition, which dosed May 31. is reported 

a to have been a financial failure. Tbe amount of the deficit 
has not been ascertained. “The Exposition was not a financial 
success, but its losses were not overwhelming by any means,'* 
says the Charleston Pott, for "they should not be considered 
otherwise than as investments, just as advertising is." The 
Columbia (S. C.) State says; 

“The successful expositions that have been held in this coun¬ 
try have been held in large cities, with many suburban towns 
and planted in thickly populated areas. They were easy of ac¬ 
cess to millions of people, and the attendance of millions was 
secured by quick transportation at low rates. How different it 
was with Charleston ! The white jieople of that city number 
only about S4>ooo. and outside the city tbe white population is 
very sparse until a distance of about 100 miles from the coast is 
reached. The negroes constitute a negligible quantity in expo¬ 
sition attendance, so the abounding black population of tbe coast 
region did not count for tbe success of the big fair. And there 
were not as many white people within 75 miles of Charleston as 
within ss miles of Nashville or Atlanta. Thus, most of the visi¬ 
tors to tbe exposition bad to be drawn from the middle and up- 
conntry of South Carolina and from other States, and the time 
and money required for these long trips kept the number of such 
visitors down to a niininiuni. 

"There can be little doubt that the exposition, difficult as it 
was to draw crowds to it, did pay the people of Charleston—who 
did not contribute to it. There's the pity! The business man 
who was cautious and selfish, who risked nothing and gave noth¬ 
ing, or but little, received good returns from the patriotic invest¬ 
ments of his neighbors. Many of the contributors, no doubt, 
were well rewarded ; but many more, we fear, did not profit as 
they should have done. Nevertheless, it is likely that the com¬ 
munity as a whole received as much from tbe exposition as it ex. 
pended It may even have received more, for it is testified that 
the retail business increased from 50 to 7$ per cent, during the 
exposition." 

"The people of this country are tired of expositions." says the 
Chicago Tribune, for "since the World's Fair at Chicago, expo¬ 
sition has followed exposition in rapid succession, and nearly all, 
if not all, have been reproductions of the Columbian Exposition 
in the leading features, but on a smaller scale." The postpone¬ 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at SL Louis for a 
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year wa» wisely deterinineil ui>oii. N.iyit tlie »,inie paper, for ” iia'I 
it been given in 1903. the time originally lixetl. it wniilil certainly 
liiive invited the fate which »rcrt<K)k Oninliu iind Buffalo and 
lias visited Cbarlestou." 


FAMOUS AND UNKNOWN AMBASSADORS. 

S OME remarks on the kind of men the Uiiite<l States sends to 
the Court of St. Janies and Great Britain sends to Washing* 
Ion have been called out by the apjaiintnieilt of Michael Henry 
Herbert to succeed the late Lord I’auiicefotc as nnibassador. 
Nothing but good words are heard for Anibiissador llcrlwn. but 
it is noted that he is 
coniparutivcly un¬ 
known lieyond tlie 
British I’orcign Of¬ 
fice. The same wa* 
true of Lord I’auncc- 
fote, who iiiadv his 
reputation here. The 
press desiialches 
from Loudon sj>cuk 
of Mr. Herbert us 
being comparative¬ 
ly unknown there 
also He was Sec¬ 
retary of Legation 
in Washington in 
l.HKS'Hijaiid iS^j-iyj, 

and ninrried an 
American wife. Miss 
Lei In Wilson, 
daughter of R. T. 
Wilson of Now 
York, and sister of 
Mrs. Cornelius Van¬ 
derbilt, Jr.; but he docs not seem to be known outside of the 
diplomatic and social circles of Washington and Now York. The 
Noiv York Times notes these facts '• with a sense of regret, a feel¬ 
ing akin to humiliation." iind contrasts the names of the men we 
have sent to the Court of .St. James—Lowell, Phelps, Bayard. 
Hay, and Choate. 

No reflection upon the worth or ability of the new ambassador 
seems to bo intended in those comments, but rather a wish that 
Great Britain would adopt the American plan of sending pmmi- 
DODt public men abroad as representatives at foreign capitals. 
There is no expectation that Great Britain will reform its diplo¬ 
matic service along this line, but it is reported that the British 
Government will do the next best thing—place their embassy at 
Washington on a level with their embassies to the other great 
Powers. The Boston Transeript says; 

"The announcement that with Mr, Herbert's accession to office 
the British embassy to this country will be raised to the first 
rank, in standing, pay, and emoinments. if correct, means that 
the British Government has with its slow conservatism at last 
come to the conclusion that the United Sutes is as important a 
Power to it as France or Russia. Heretofore the salary of the 
British ambassador at W*ashington has been little more than two 
tliiids that of his colleague at Paris. Since the United States 
has become a‘world power' the necessity foreign governments 
are under of being represented at Washington by men in touch 
with the world will work for the improvement of the diplomatic 
corps at W'ashington. 

•'The diplomats at Washington representing the great Powers 
are as a rule men of good standing in tlicir own coiintrie.s, but 
within the memory of Wiishingtonians not old that city was the 
refuge of some who were but the * vagrom men ’ of diplomacy. 
Some of this class were sent to Washington because they had to 
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bo • taken care of' and were not regarded as able enough for Eu¬ 
ropean service ; others were banished for blunders in Eurojie, 
and some resided in Amcrie:i because their residence in tiieir 
own country was iiiconvciiicnt to some of its political leaders. 
Two of ihe.se ' vagrom men ' received |>olite hints from our Gov¬ 
ernment that their room was better than their company, one 
because lie was detectetl ill intrigues with American politicians, 
nnd another because only his diploniutic immunities prevented 
his lieing urn sied for debts due the biilclicr nnd baker. 

"There is 110 ineniberof the diplomatic corps in Wusliiiigtou 
now, we believe, who conies within I he category of bad cliar.se- 
icrs, at least as far as the public knows, but there are one or two 
to whom our Government would express only purely conveu- 
tioual regrets on the occasion of their departure from the United 
Slates." 


TWENTY YEARS OF STRIKES. 

I T was ill i^So that the era of strikes began in this country, 
and in the twenty years from 1881 to i<)oo there were alaiut 
23,oix>iif these industrial wars, or moie than .i tiiousuiid a yc.sr. 
These interesting figures arc given by Carroll 1 >. Wright. United 
Slates Commissioner of Lalair, in The St>rlh . Imerioin Hevieu'. 
and he adds the still more interesting fact that nearly llfty.oiie 
3>er cent, of all these strikes were siieeessfid. Thirteen per cent, 
succeeded pnrtly, while 36 |>cr cent, failetl. The sti ikes lasted 
an average of nlioiit 34 days, and mure than O.uuu.ouo employees, 
all told, were out of woik for a longer or shorter period. This 
idleness rcsiilteil in u wage loss to them of nearly $25S.ixjo.ooo, 
while the lo.ss of their einploj'ers was alsiiit $133,000,000, or le.ss 
than half the loss of tlic strikers. Most of the strikes were 
caused by disputes atiout wages and hours. The ••.synii>uthetie“ 
strikes and strikes bused entirely on demands for recognition of 
unions failed in the great majority of cases. Six lines of indus¬ 
try seem particularly liable to strike—the building trades, the 
coal and coke industry, the nmniifacture of metals and metallic 
goods, and the cloihiiig, tobacco, and transportation industries. 
Uf the total number of strikes in the twenty years, 39 \>ct cent, 
were in these six industries, including 77 ]>er cent, of the total 
number of establishments affected and 72 per cent, of the total 
number of employees involved. 

What of the geography of strikes? Mr, Wright says on this 
point: 

"The distribution of strikes offers occasion for some very seri¬ 
ous reflections. During the twenty >-ears included in the report. 
New York shows the largest number of strikes as well as the 
largest number of establi.shments affected, that Stale having 
28.34 per cent, of the total number of strikes in the country during 
the whole ]>eriod. and 32.20 per cent, of the total number of es- 
lablishmenU involved. Pennsylvania follows, with 12.48 per 
cent, of the total number of strikes and 15.69 per cent, of the 
total number of establishments involved. Illinois had 11.58 per 
cent, of the strikes and 17.6S percent, of the establishments af¬ 
fected. 

"Id a group of Stales consisting of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and PeDDsylvania. there were 87.878 establish* 
ments under strike during the period, out of a total of 117,509 in 
the whole country ; that is, in this group of Stales the esiablisb- 
ments involved were 74.78 |)er cent, of all involved. These 
States contained 4S.02 per cent, of the manufacturing establish¬ 
ments and employed 55.15 percent, of the capital invested in the 
mechanical industries of the United Stales." 

Strikes indicate intelligence, says the commissioner, but arbi-. 
tratioD indicates more intelligence. To quote: 

"Whatever the exact truth, the approximate statements are 
sufficient to convinco any right-minded person that every effort 
that can be made to adjust differences and deal with grievances 
in such a way as to prevent an open outbreak should be encour¬ 
aged. Such attempts, where boucstly and faithfully made, are 
leading everywhere whether in the United States or in other 
countries devoted to manufacturing industries to satisfactory re- 
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suits. The urKanitatiuii of private boards t>f nrbitratioii now 
being resorted to in this country, following the long'successfnl 
example in the industries of (Ireat Britain, is meeting with suc¬ 
cess, It is recognized now that labor conflicts grow out of in¬ 
creasing intelligence. The avoidance or adjustment of such con¬ 
flicts must be the result of increased intelligence. Fools do not 
strike; it is only men who have intelligence enough to recognize 
their condition that make use of this last resort. With increased 
intelligence they will look back u])on the .strike period as one of 
development; and when they shall have accommodated them¬ 
selves to the new conditions, and when employers shall have rec¬ 
ognized the increased intelligence of their employees, these mat¬ 
ters will be handled in such a way' as to prevent in the future a 
re|)etition of incidents like those which are ehroniclcd in the 
statistical history of the strikes of the last twenty years.” 


STRIKE RIOTS IN CHICAGO. 

'T''HE most serious rioting that had occurrcil in Chicago since 
^ the railroad strike in 1894, so the despatches say. was 
seen there last week in connection with the teamsters' strike. 
And the strikers won. in spite of the now accepted principle that 
itrikers who riot lose. The striking teamsters were in the em- 



••osK SEvra ksows what owe cas no cstii- osr has to." 

- Tkt Sf. Ai«/ /Vawr /Vrw. 


ploy of the big meat-packing Arms, and while the strike lasted 
little meat could be delivered, and Cliiciigo faced the prospect of 
becoming vegetarian. After three days of disorder, the gover¬ 
nor and the state board of nrbitratioii came to the rescue, most 
of the strikers' demands were granted, and business in the West¬ 
ern metropolis was resumed. The Philadelphia Press thinks 
that the success of the strike was not due to the riots, but was 
attained in spite of them. It says: 

"The snccess of the strike, if such it can be called, was due 
not to the mob violence which marked its progress, but to the 
fact that public sentiment was found to bo overwhelmingly 
against the meat packers. It was this force which determined 
the issue of the strike. Without it all the missile throwing and 
lawlessness which disgraced the ten diiys of trouble would have 
been in vain. The meat packers had alienated pnblic sentiment 
by showing a callous indiSercncc toward it and by using a tem¬ 


porary scarcity of cattle as an o])purtiinity to advance the pnn 
of meat iiiticli beyond the ligure that conditions authorized. At 
a consequence, when their employees struck and demanded share 
of the enormous profits the packers were making, the public 
looked on with amused indifference or sym]iBthizcd with the 
strikers. 

"The result is a victory for public sentiment and not for nmb 
violence. It demonstrates the fact that a cor]X)rati»n can sot 
run counter to public interests and look for support from the 
people when it is in trouble. The bricks and stones thrown and 
the lawless acts committed in Chicago were probably by sympa¬ 
thizers and not by the strikers themselves. But they would have 
accomplished little had not the great public shown plainly on 
which side its sympathies lay. This makes public opinion the 
determining factor on such occasions, a fact which should lead 
all labor organizations to seek its support by making tlicir cause 
just and by discarding all violence as a means to success,” 

Says the Buffalo E.xpress ; 

"It is disgraceful that the business interests of a city shoeld 
be interfered with the way they have been ill Chicago in the Iztt 
few days. Such occurrences are the strongest possible argu¬ 
ments for compulsory* arbitration.. The general sentiment of the 
country does not as yet favor this method for settling labor dis¬ 
putes, but every such outbreak as has taken place in Cbicag™ 
must make new converts to the plnu. The ideal method for set¬ 
tling disagreements between employees and employers is sug¬ 
gested in the policy of the National Civic Federation, but if cap¬ 
ital and labor will not enter into voluntary discussion, the Stale 
must eventually take the matter into its own hands. The main 
feature of the com]iulsory arbitration system is that business 
continues undisturbed pending a settlement of the disiiute." 


WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

W HATEVER may be the form of government for the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands in the distant future, the form of govern¬ 
ment now is a matter of more pressing importance, and it is this 
matter that is engaging the present attention of Congress. The 
Senate has one plan and the House another; and while it is not 
yet certain which will prevail, it seems to be the general impres¬ 
sion among the newspapers that the main features of the Senate 
bill, which passed that body last week, will become law. Accord¬ 
ing to the Senate bill the Philippine government will be admin¬ 
istered by a civil governor, vice-governor, and commission, ai>- 
pointed by the President, with a system of conrts whose judges 
shall be appointed by the American authorities in Washington 
and Manila. The municipal and provincial governments, how¬ 
ever. are to be ]>opuIarly representative so far as the commis¬ 
sion deems the people fit for such government; and when ihe 
insurrection is over, the commission is to take a census and sd- 
vise the President and Congress " whether or not all or certain of 
the Philippine islands are capable, fit. and ready for the esub- 
lisbinent of a permanent, popular, representative government" 
The Senate bill also provided for the free coinagfe of Pbilippiue 
silver dollars to puss at alxiiit so cents' value in our money: pro¬ 
vides for the acquisition by the Government of the land now held 
by religious orders, and provides for franchises and conces-sioiis 
for railroads, mining, timber-cutting, etc. The people are d^ 
dared to be citizens of the Philipjiine Islands and under the pro¬ 
tection of the United States. 

The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.) declares the 
measure "as liberal, as generous, and as just as the mostezzet- 
ing friend of the Filipino ]>eo]>le could demand." and the Balti¬ 
more(Ind.) says; "Compared with the Spanisli law* 
under which the Filipinos were taxed and bullied for centunes. 
the present bill is freedom itself, and beyond this is the cerlaiaty 
that the American laws will be administered by clean hands." 

In opposition to the measure, the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep) 
deplores the features of the bill which throw the forest and ai- 
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ninglands andt he railroad franchises open to American exploiln* 
tion; and the Philadelphia Retard (Ind.) says in similar vein: 

"Nor liavo the Senators lost sight of the real object of their 
bill, which is the exappropriation by aliens of the mineral re* 
sources of the archipelago. While the bill requires all money 
obtained from the lease of any portion of the insular public do¬ 
main to be covered into the Philippine treasury, care has l>een 
taken to relieve the mining syndicate from the payment of any 
rent to the Philippine Government. The mineral lands are not 
to be leased, but granted outright under letters-patent; and noth¬ 
ing is to be paid for the metals, nil, or coal taken out of the land 
of the Filipinos by persons liearing to them the relation of for¬ 
eigners. 

•'The Senate evidently agrees with Senator Stewort, who chor- 
acteriied the Filipinos as'pirates and barbarians who would, of 
course, resist the march of civilization.* It would not do for civ¬ 
ilization to permit such riff-ralT to stand In its j>ath when there is 
a lot of gold, silver, tin, oil, and coal to be rescued from their 
pirate and barbarian htinds. The considerations that these foes 
to civilization have a prior title and should at least receive a fair 
remuneration fur whut may be taken from them weigh as noth¬ 
ing. Americans (syndicated) must first be given opportunities 
to make money out of the Philippines, to quote the classic phrase 
of Senator l-odge. When the Philippine orange shsll have been 
squeezed dry the Filipinos can have it and welvome.” 

The free-silver coinage feature of the bill is strongly op|Kised 
by tlie Manila Freedom and Volcano, the New York Journal o/ 
Commerce and T^e Ranters' Magasine, and it is not favored 
by the silver organs In this country. Says The Banters' Mag- 
asfne : 

"It is difficult to understand the purpose of the pro|)osition that 
the United States shall open its mints to the free coinage of any 
form of silver dollar. This is the proposition of the Senate com¬ 
mittee on the Philippines, however, in providing the monetary 
system of the Islands, The committee is not content with 8ul> 
stituting an American silver dollar for the Mexican dollar now in 
use, but proposes that this dollar shall be coined on private ac¬ 
count, and that the mint at San Francisco as well as the mint at 
Manila shall be open for this coinage. The project affords on 





Senator Husr would bsve Ibe Filipino 
fore the Sensle Commlllee of Inqulrjr, 


to America and teatifjr be, 
- Ttr Denver RefnMiCan. 


opportunity for the holders of all the surplus silver bullion of the 
United States to convert it into legal-tender money and unload 
it on the Philippines. 

"There are serious objections to this proposition, even if the 
silver standard Is to be perpetuated in the Philippines. The 
Senate committee seems to have been strangely careless in its 
definition of the new coin. It is called a dollar without qualiB- 


cation. Traders in the East who recognize the American dollar, 
whatever its material may l>e, as the equivalent of one hundred 
cents in gold, are likely to be puzzled, if they are not swindled, 
by the ajipearauce of a dollar worth less than forty cenis. This 
dollar is made legal tender for debts in the Philippines. Under 
o|>eration of this projiosed nie.-isure Americans accustomed to 
make contracts in dollars would bo compelled to specify the kind 
of dollar inteiide«l, unless they desired toliecome involved in seri¬ 
ous losses and prolonged litigation. The issue of silver ccriiti- 
cates In terms of the new dollars would only add to the confusion 
and compel everyone who received American paper In the Orient 
to subject it to a careful examination to determine whether it 
represented dollars of one hundred cents or dollars of forty cents. 

"In addition to this source of confusion in the coinage of the 
Philippines, there is grave danger that the new silver coins 
would become a source of trouble in the domestic circulation of 
the United States, They would not, of course, circnlate in large 
quantities, but they might be worked off here and there ujwn 
the careless and the ignorant as the equivalent or nearly the 
eqnivaicnt of the corresponding denominallon of American 
money. This hap|>ened with the 'trade dollar,' and every one 
old enough to remember its history knows thiit it was a source of 
infinite confusion and annoyance. The trade dollar was availed 
of by unscrupulous persons to make the difference of al>ont ten 
cents between its bullion value and its face value, by passing it 
upon the public. The tendency to perpetrate this fraud would 
be multiplied many tiroes when the profit upon the bullion em¬ 
ployed was 150 per cent, instead of 10 or 13 per cent. 

"American laborers and tradesmen ought to make their protest 
heard in Congress against any renewal of the annoyances and 
frauds connected with the trade dollar." 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 

T wenty thousand little children are “toiling out their lives 
in the textile mills of the South," says a rcc-cnt magazine 
writer; and she blames, not the Southern people, but the New 
England capitalists who own the mills. She is Mrs. Irene 
Ashby-Maefayden, who has been beard from before on this sub¬ 
ject, and her present article (in TAe Amercan Federationist, 
Washington) is the fruit of a recent trip through the South. 
Many of these little toilers work for ten cents a day. and she 
knows "of babies working for five and six cents a day." The 
"day” is often from 6 a.m. to6 p.m.. or. worse, from 6 p.ii. to 6 
A.M., when she found “little children working from dark until 
long past dawn, ke|it awake by cold water being dashed into 
their faces." She says, on the subject of night-work: 

"Without regulation of hours tliere is no reason to prevent 
the mills working at night, aud when they can do so profitably 
they avail themselves of this permission. I have talked with a 
little boy of seven years who worked for 40 nights, in Alabama, 
and another child not nine years old, who at six years old had 
been on the night shift 11 months. 

"A clerk in a cotton-mill told me that little boys turned out at 
two in the morning for some trivial fault, afraid to go home, 
would beg him to allow them to go to sleep on the office floor. 

"In Georgia it is a common sight to see the children of cotton 
operatives stretched on the bed dressed as they came from the 
mills ill the morning, too weary to do anything but fling them¬ 
selves down for rest. 

"In South Carolina Miss Jane Addams. of Chicago, found a 
child of five working at night in the fine, large, new mills. Only 
a few weeks ago I stood at 10:30 at night in a mill in Columbia, 
S. C., controlled and owned by Northern capital, where children 
who did not know their own ages were working from 6 p.w. to 6 
A.M, without a moment for rest or foo<l or a single cessation of 
the maddening rack of the machinery, in an atmosphere nnsani- 
tary and clouded with humidity and lint." 

The health of the- children is not iniprovetl by this treatment. 
She says, in fact; 

"The physical, mental, and moral effect of these long hours of 
toil and confinement on the children is indescribably sad. Mill 
children are so stunted that every foreman, as you enter the mill. 
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will tell you that you can not judge their agon. Children muy 
look, he i>ay!>. to be to or 11. ami be in reality 14 or 15. 

*'A horrible fo'm of dropsy occurs among the children. A 
doctor in a city mill, who has made a s(>ecial study of the anii* 
jeet. tells me that ten per cent, of the children who go to work 
before la years of age. after Hve years contract active consuinp' 
tion. The lint forms in their lungs a jierfect cultivating medium 
for tulierculosis. while the change from the hot atmosphere of 
the mill to the chill night or morning air often brings on pneu¬ 
monia, which frequently, if not the cause of death, is a forerun¬ 
ner of consumption. 

" How sternly the *))ound of flesh * is insisted uii by the various 
employers is illustrated by the case of two little boys of 9 and 
II, who Intd to walk three miles to work on the night shift for 12 
hours. One night they were live minutes late .mil were shut 
out. having to tramp the whole three miles back again. Tlie 
number of accidents to those poor little ones who do not know 
the dangers of machinery, is appalling. 

'*lii Huntsville, Ala., in January, just before 1 was there, u 
child of eight years, who liail l>eeii a few weeks in the mills. lost 
the imlcx and middle huger of her right hand. A child of seven 
hud lost her thumb a year previously. 

"In one mill city in the South a d(x;ti>r told a friend that he 
had pcrsoiinlly amputaicil more than a litiiidred babies' lingers 
mangled in tbc mill. A cotton-merchant in Ailnntn told me lie 
had frequently seen mill-children without hngers or thniiib and 
Sfinielinies without the whole hand. 

"So frequent are these accidents th.it in sonic mills applivaiils 
for employment have to sign a contract that in case of injury 111 
the null the company will not l>e held resjKnisible. and )nueiits or 
guarilians sign f<ir minors. 

"No mill-children look Iicaltliy, Anyone that d<>cs by cliaiicc, 
yon are sure to find out has Unt recently Iwgun work. They are 
characterized by extreme pallor and an aged, worn expression 
infinitely pitiful and iiicongnioiis in a child's face. The dull 
eyes raised by the little ones inured to toil Iieforo they ever 
learned to play, shutout by this damnable s)'stcm of child sla¬ 
very from lilicrty and the pursuit of ba]ipincss, often to be early 
robbed of life itself, are nut those of a child but of nil tmprisonerl 
soul, and are filled, it always .seems to me, w-ith speechless re¬ 
proach. There is unfortunately no question as to the physical 
debaaeinent of the mill-child." 

Elbert Hubbard has also been making a trip through the 
Southland; and the condition of the children in the mills im¬ 
pressed him BO deeply that he writes a feeling article in Tht 
Philistine about it. He says; 

“1 know the sweatshops of Hester Street, New York ; I am fa¬ 
miliar with the vice, depravity, and degradation of the White¬ 
chapel district; I have visited tbc Ghetto of Venice; I know 
the lot of the coal-miners of Pennsylvania and I know somewhat 
of Siberinn atrocities; but for misery, wo. and bopolcss suffer¬ 
ing, I have never seen anything to equal the cotton mill slavery 
of .South Carolina—this in my own America—the land of the 
free and the homo of the brave! ” 

He goe.s on to describe one of the little fellows in the mills as 
follows; 

"I thonght to lift one of the little toilers to ascertain bis 
weight. Straightway through his thirty-five |>oands of skin and 
bones there ran a tremor of fear, and he struggled forward to tie 
a broken thread. I attracted his attention by a touch, and of- 
fereil him a silver dime. Ho looked at me dumbly, from a face 
that might have belonged to a man of sixty. «i furrowed, tightly 
drawn, and full of pain it was. He did not reach for the money 
—he did not know what it was. . . . There were dozens of just 
such children in this particular mill. A physician who was with 
me said that they would all be dead, probably in two years, and 
tlicir places filleil with others—there were plenty more. Pneu¬ 
monia carries off most of them. Their systems arc ripe for dis- 
c.tsc. and when it conies there is no rebound —no rcS|ionse. 
Medicine sim)ily docs not act—nature is whipped, beaten, dis- 
ciniruged, and the child sinks into a atujKir, atid dies,” 

Mrs, Ashfay-Maefayden says that there is hope that the legis¬ 
latures of Alabama, Georgia, and -South Carolina may, at their 
next sessions, pass laws jirohibiting the employment of children 


under twelve, altho the efforts ii* that direction Ibua far have 
met uniform failure. 

On the other side. The Mnnufiulurers' Retnrd (Baltimore) 
says that Mrs. Asliby-Maefaydcii "and others of that class" 
"sliuuld bear in iiiinil that the Sooili is .slowly but surely work- 
ingout its own salvation in labor matters as in others, and that 
interference on the part of theorists and sentimentalists with 
eyes on one [Kiint alone can only eomplicato the conditions and 
bung disaster and suffering ii]Kin the very class they would ben¬ 
efit." -So. too, thinks the Galveston .\Vn>r. wliieli says; 

“Women and children who work in factories are made up 
largely of those who have no other opportunities. The main 
question is not whether they have just what we prefer that they 
should have, but whether they have, bad ns it may be, the liest 
they can get. Hus any provision Iwen ni-sde for them cisewlierc? 
Are their sympathetic friends ready at the door to receive and 
provide for them? Is their condiiion in llie mill, laundry, can¬ 
nery, factory, bakery, or shop as goisl as the condition of (hou- 
s.ni<ls of others who would gladly exchange jdaccs with them? 
Will It really help them to deprive them of a chance to work even 
in a mill? .Most of these questions must be answered with a 
negative. We would all profer it otherwise; but eloquent a|>- 
|H-aIs to the pride and sympathy of the people nnd to the natural 
love of the young have not yet made it so. At this time, as The 
\ews sees it, the iqqiortunities of the x'oiing as well as the old 
should be doubled over anil over again by a general mnlliplica- 
tion of niauiif.’udunng establislinients in grand old Texas, and 
nothing slniiild he done to discourage the good work which we 
have .so w-ell licgun in this line." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

KOWiel the noer» shave ee; in liie K»ine. —TV .-r/Zae/a/uwaj/. 

Port l..sCMr ATh Ai SI IS has the i>p|>oriutiU>' of hit Ufe now.— 7'*e /We- 

It mar DOI be long before we Iwvea ><ociel> of the First Men 10 CtiBib 
Mom Pel4e.-74r /tj/timete .ImettenH. 

WHS I lira Iheronttitnnnn fol'.awt ihe fltK <0 Die Philippinet. you can 
bet the approprUl mat <io. 7 ke AlUnts C^HsItlulicn. 

Ip > Faaame canal la aoinic In »>t at much at a Panama hai perhapt it 
will be well nol lo rnth Ibingt loo moeb The TtUUMfkia l^ns. 

Ir tbiuK* keep on Koing Ihit war we may yei have to adopt beef and 
Panama halt at uur double alandard of value — /'4e .4//4a/a/>i>r<«a/. 

Tor fact that Spain tlill has beef tv watte in bull-flKhlt aroutet »utpi. 
cion that the reporit of that nallon't poverty have been etaKKeraltd.—74e 
H'aiihW/rea Sfer. 

We notice that many of our exchanyet are giving ua credit now. We 
truti their example will be emulated by the grocer and butcher at borne 

- r*r IJbenoH ( 7 exui) Ue%HU. 



TUB KICK MAM'S PLAVtltlNO. 

-Tkf Ttultddfktn .Vert* AmrriM. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA UPON THE 
MASSES. 

''HE theater »mloubte<l1y niiuisters in large meaxurr to the 
desires of tho wel1-to.<lo, and it is Nonictimes assumed, 
probably not without a basis of truth, that the drama has been 
■levitalized because its appeal has been made ton exclusively to 
those who have money and leisure. And yet. as we are re¬ 
minded by Miss Elisabeth McCrackeu. a Huston settlement 
worker, tboro is a gallery in every theater, and the "perennial 
attraction of the play" is often as potent in tho tenement as in 
themansion. Miss McCracken writes (in Tkf Atl<%nti( Monthly^ : 

" It has given me much delight to find that some of the people 
whom I have met in various tetieiueiits have thus strongly—as 
Mr. William Winter says most of us have in some measure—the 
dramatic perception. It has been to me so beautiful to have in 
common with them au interest in things so lovely as tho drama 
and dramatie art. 1 meet it in new acquaintances among them 
with keen pleasure \ aud they, when they happen to discover 
that I too like to go to see plays, seem always to feel 'a kind of 
joy to hear of it.* They know how very much one can like it, 
for they themselves like it so well nml it means so much to them. 

“They go from their tenements tu see plays; they see. and 
they feel, and they think, and they edectually remember. They 
are influenced; they are made greater or less; and, simple as 
the induonce may be. its result is surely felt by their associates 
and their surroundings, 

"They go not once, but often,—as often as they can buy tick¬ 
ets of admission to the galleries, The majority of them work 
throughout tho day, and they go to the gallery in the evening. 
So mucli does the experience mean to them that many times they 
save for their suppers portions of tho lunches bronght in the 
morning to the shops and factories in which they work; and 
thus, enabled to go directly from their work to the theater, they 
gain another hour in which to await the ojiening of the disirs 
leading to the gallery." 

Miss McCracken proceeds to cite a number of instances com¬ 
ing within the range of her own personal experience and vividly 
illustrating tho kind of influence that the drama exerts in its 
contact with humble lives, We quote as follows ; 

‘•Oneday 1 went to call upon a woman whose life bad been 
very hard, whom circumstances might well have made more 
liard. She lived in one of the least model of tenements, and I 
had difficulty in groping my way tlirungh the dim hall and up 


the dark stairs. The woman received me in a room from which 
great poverty had not taken all cheer, and silently, stolidly 
waited until I should open the cfuiversntion. I had been warned 
that she would expect mo'tu do rather most of the talking.* 
Very much at a loss for a topic, 1 glanced around the room. On 
a small .shelf in one corner I saw a picture, cut from a magaiinc, 
of Miss Ellon Terry as Portia. Supposing it to be purely deco¬ 
rative, I said, partly for the sake of breaking the silence, which 
was then threatening to be protracted. *Tliat is n beautiful pict- 

~*Yes, but it nin't as beautiful as she was,' said tbo woman 
iinex|iectedly. ‘Have you seen her?' I exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment. It seemed scarcely possible. 

"•Vcs.* said the woman, ‘once I saw her. I saw "The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice." and she was in it. . . . l*ve never forgot the 
things she said 'bout havin' mercy, and how she looked when she 
said 'em. People ain’t always bad mercy for me; and when I've 
wanted to pay 'em back for it or be mean to anybody, I jes' re¬ 
member her and what she said ‘bout havin' mercy—and I don't 
want tube mean 'cause of her,* she concluded, almost shyly." 

Sometimes, adds Miss .McCracken, the influence upon life and 
character is of the opiawite kind: 

boy, almost growu to manhood, living in the tenements, 
went at times to the gullery tu sec a play. I had known this boy 
also for several years, and realized that to an unusual degree his 
future rcstcil upon the relative strengths of the influences which 
might be brought tobearu|K>i) him. With misgivings 1 listened, 
therefore, when he said one evening; '1 saw a play the other 
night name«l“Tlie Gay l^oril yuex." The people in it arc a bad 
lot. but they get out all right. The worst is the best, and they 
gets out best.' 

''' But in real life it is diflerent,' I replied to his inference. 

‘"Maybe it is,' said the boy. ‘maybe it ain't. There's no tell- 
in'.' This doubt he still holds. It is a dangerous doubt, and in 
the tenement district especially dangerous." 

As a merely humanizing inihieiice, intimates tbe wntcr, the 
value of the theater is inestimable in it.s relation to the lives of 
tho poor. The play quickens tbe idealistic and esthetic impulse : 
it fllUtlie mind with beautiful images. Miss McCracken recalls 
the case of a girl who worked in u factory, but whose long, mo¬ 
notonous days could not blot from her memory tbe picture of 
•Miss Virginia iinrncd as '' Kuutendeleln " in "The Sunken Bell." 
“She was like a fairy come true," said tbe girl; ’’and sometimes, 
when 1 get tired, it rests mo just tu remember her, with her fairy 
ways and looks." The writer concludes; 

“To me and my work in the tenements the theaters meant 
very much. Through them I was enabled to snbstitute volumes 
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of Shakespeare, of Sheridan, of Goldsmith, of Rostand, of ^Vasb• 
in^ton Irving (the last was lent to a boy who had seen Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Jefferson ns Rip Van Winkle), and of too many other mas¬ 
ters of literature for present mention, for sensational papers and 
worse than sensational books. The value of the substitutions is 
evident, and the value of the acted play is more evident. 

"The influence of the theater had been, through the gallery, a 
force, a real force for good and for evil. When it had been for 
good, it had been very good; and chiefly it had been, it would 
seem, for good. At its beginning the acted play was meant to 
bo a power for good. It was given, ns it is given, with a serious¬ 
ness of purpose which was, and is, the secret of its |)owcr. It 
may be—with all its failures, it to-day is—a power for good. 
Wherever else it may glance aside, certain it is that the people 
of the gallery abundantly receive it, and through it affect social 
and moral standards in the tenements.” 


JOAQUIN MILLER ON BRET HARTE. 

I T is appropriate that Joaquin Miller." tlie poet of the Sierras." 

should write his impressions of liret Harte, for iMth of these 
men have been in a s]>ecia1 sense interpreters of the primitive 
spirit in Western life. Mr. Miller thinks that Bret Harte was 
"the brightest genius that has yet set foot on Californian soil," 
and he describes (in the New York Timtt Sitturday Rtvitw, 
May 31) his first meeting, in 1S70, 
with the author of "The Luck of 
Roaring Camp ": 

"On reaching San Francisco, I 
tvent at once to [Charles Warren] 

Stoddard, and he took me to Harte. 

I found a spare, slim young ntan, 
in a chip hat and a summer dress 
«f the neatest and nattiest cut, who 
took me cordially into his confi¬ 
dence at once. I liked his low 
voice, his quiet, earne.st, and unaf¬ 
fected manner, from the first. He 
had neat editorial rooms, where he 
made me welcome, altho ho was 
then engaged as secretary in the 
Mint. He told me. half-laughing, 
tliat he was playing secretary for 
fun. but running the magaxine for 
glory. The fact is, Swain, the 
superintendent of the Mint, liked 
Harte, and gave him very little to 
do outside of drawing his salary. 

“llarte's friends were always of 
the strongest and best in the land— 
whether in London or San Fran¬ 
cisco. a good sign of a good man at 
heart, I think. But he did not 
greatly with men: 
much. I think he w.ss the cleanest 
man 1 ever met. He was always 
as clean, modest, and graceful of 
speech as a girl. 

"Harte look mo to the Zoo. the Mint, the park, and all sorU of 
places of interest to a young man from the mountains, nnd I 
never knew why. The more I think of it now the more I marvel 
that this man, who kept aloof from the multitude in the city, 
should give his time and attention to an unknown man from the 
mountains.” 

One of llarte's loyalest friends during the early eighties was 
Jolin Hay. nt that time i^litor of the New York Tribute. Says 
Mr. .Miller; 

"Come to think of it. Hay knows more about Harte timn any¬ 
body else; but maybe affairs of slate keep him still for awhile. 
I recall with whul exultation he wrote me : 'Sire, we've got yon 
Ratisbon ! Hurrah. we" vc got Glasgow for Harte!' Then after 
a ch-mge of Administration had lumetl Ilurte out, how he 
worked to get him buck to Glasgow consulate again ! Yes, our 


gifted Secretary of State knew Harte a heap better than any one 
else, nnd, as you can see. loved him and trusted him entirely." 

It seems that Bret Harte did not put the same estimate on 
some of his earlier literary efforts that his admirers did. The 
writer recounts the following anecdote; 

"Harte was always disgusted with his' Heathen Chinee.' He 
begged me never to speak of iL Once, ns we were abont to set 
out to breakfast with Lord Houghton, he hesitated. I asked him 
what was the matter. He said; 'Will he quote the Heathen 
Chinee?' 1 sent a servant before us with a note to Houghton 
begging him not to say one word about 'the heiithen.' But the 
jolly old nobleman gave the tip to n lot of good fellows at his 
table, nnd they all talked nothing else. However, Harte soon 
saw through it all. and joined in cheerfully. I never saw him 
in better spirits. You may know that he never meant this thing 
seriously. It is simply a parody on one of Swinburne's sweep¬ 
ing and snperb poems of the Ionian Sea. Lengthen out the 
Heathen Chinee, that is, make two lines into one. and you will 
have a sea chorus that will, so far as sound goes, sing itself." 

To enjoy Harte entirely, continues Joaquin Miller, one should 
read his "Condensed Novels." after being saturated with the 
real novels that he satirizes. "This is wonderful work—won¬ 
derful!" be exclaims. .Mr. Miller's attitude toward llarte's 
famous mining stories is less enthusiastic: 

"I could never quite take to his 
mountain and mining-camp stories, 
for every page or so 1 find some¬ 
thing out of joint—slang that was 
never used except in Dickens, who 
dug it up in London, cock ney words, 
and soon. And then the men there 
in the days of gold were mighty 
men, and good. There was Chief 
justice Field, John Mackay, Sena- 
Hcarst, Senator Jones, Senator 
Stewart, and more than a hundred 
thousand others of like stamp and 
strength. The rats were down by 
the waterfront; the hangings and 
'hold-ups' were not in the mines, 
but in San Francisco. And llarte's 
gamblers! The John Oakhursts 
with their pretty polishetl boots! 1 
never saw any man of that sort in 
the mines. I knew some gamblers. 
They gathered around me in Shas¬ 
ta. where 1 was teaching a night 
school in a miner's cahin, and 
coaxed and coaxed to get me to 
play. At last one of them bor¬ 
rowed the little money I bad laid 
up and ran away with it. and then 
they let me alone." 

The Times Saturday J\ei-iev\ 
commenting editorially on Joaquin 
Miller's article, thinks that the 
charge of travestying Western life 
which has been made against Bret Harte is hardly a just one. 
Such n charge "might perhaps be true if the stories were 
written now, but it is not true of them as artistic presentations 
of the life of The same paper adds: 

"The rest of the world has accepted Mr. Harte's studies of the 
early Californians as ndniir.nhle literary art, and the rest of the 
world is right. And. as we have already said, there is no rea- 
.son why California should repudiate these stories. If they 
preach any doctrine at all it is the sound one that neither the 
coat nor the manners make the man, but the heart that beats 
within him. They proclaim in fulness of conviction the very old 
truth that the human heart is the same yesterday, to-day. and 
forever. We fail to see wherein Mr. Harto's Californians are a 
whit worse than Washington Irving's early New Yorkers. They 
are veneered with a different veneer, but the human oak under- 
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n«ath in pretty sound wood in both species. Tlie time will prob¬ 
ably come when California will bo proudof the characters accred¬ 
ited to her by Bret Harte." 


AN ARTISTIC EXPONENT OF "NEO-JUDAISM." 

A YOUNG artist has arisen in Germany who bids fair to be- 
romc one of the most distinctive interpreters of new Jew¬ 
ish art and idealism. His name is E. M. Lilien. and in Jewish 
Comment (Baltimore, May 30) appears the following account of 
bis early life and struggles: 

*■ Lilien is in his twenty-seventh j-car. Through his own exer¬ 
tions he rose from the depths of poor, contraaed circumstances 
to independenee and the light of the broad horison. Bom in 
Drohobyes in Galicia, the son of a poor journeyman turner, 
Lilien is absolutely self-taught. The artistic impulse by which 
be was early stirr^ had at first to be satisfied by bard work with 
a sign-painter. But he longed for art. and the way to his ideal 
was a way of suffering. For a short while lie attended the art 
sebool in Cracow: then he made his way to the artists’ Mecca, 
Munich, feeling the call to be the Mohammed of new-Jewisb art. 
There he lacked the means to realize his hopes, and eould not 
enter the Munich Academy. Without guidance, apart, therefore, 
from every art clique or coterie, be was foreed to find his own 
way. In tireless work, intcrrnptcd only by dire necessity, in 
Stiff-necked opposition to his ho.stile fate, in stern seclusion, 
away from the guiding raysof a kindly star, his talent developed 
itself, and his will became the |K>le-star of his life.” 

Lilien rapidly won recognition, and became a contributor to 
Jugend and many of the best German periodicals. Me also be¬ 
gan to develop a style of his own. Jewish Comment declares; 

“ He became a symbolist. That is probably not due to the Jew 
in him, fur it is a Jewish |)eculiarity to follow up an idea to its 
last consequouces in all its forms. Lilien docs not like the plain 
paths of thought, the trodden highways; he prefers lonely, wind¬ 
ing woodland trails, with their mysterious maxes, distant dream- 



Lilien’s Porlrsjrsl of the Trsiric Destthjr ol Ihe Jevriih Race. 

journeys to the land of the Fata Morgana, the kingdom of yearn¬ 
ing and thought. An tiniuiblislied drawing of his, called 
‘Trugland,’ the land of deceit, reveals this eharaeteristie trait 
quite elcarly. 

“All his work shows his symbolism, but the illustrations to 
*Juda‘ afford the clearest evidence of it. At the same time, 
they indicate Lilien’s sceond, quite personal note. He is a 
lyrist. His heart turns the discords of every-day life into trem¬ 
bling harmonies. There is music in his pieturcs. 'On Tender 
Chords,' which appeared iu Jugend. illustrates, as do many 
others of his pictures, his tendency to depict tragedy and humor 
at the same time. Possibly the difficultiesof his career cast their 
shadows upon his art. He that as it may, he has what may be 
Called a tragic longing for ideal harmonics, so that his pictures 
seem to have the rhythm of poetry. At the same time, they 



stimulate you to read their deeper meaning—they make you 
think. 

"It has been said that Lilien's work has the melody that can 
be understood only by the few. This is shown by bis head¬ 
pieces for papers. Tho their general effect is highly decorative, 
their symbolism is 
not plain to the man 
in the street" 


some notable work 
in his designs for 
book-bindings and 
book-plates. One of 
the most interesting 
of the latter is re¬ 


produced herewith. 
It was made for 


Richard Fischer, the 
Social -Democratic 
deputy, and repre¬ 
sents the proud form 
of a woman. Free¬ 
dom, wearing the 
crown of labor and 
a flowing robe into 
which are wrought 
" Liberty caps " and 
lilies of the valley 
that suggest tho first ex-urris of nEPVTV a. fischf.r. 

of May. A flock of 

swallows, the barbingersof the spring of hope, fly about her, and 
on the background are various symbols of labor. Jewish Com¬ 
ment says in imnelusion: 


"The artist's career seems to show a gradual transition from 
the draftsman to the painter, and it is probable that he will 
soon relinquish his pencil and pen for the brush and palette. 
And since in the dedication of 'Juda' he calls himself'one of the 
faithful sons of Zion,' we may hope that he will develop a new 
Jewish art, a true art" 


BAL2AC’S FATE WITH A CHICAGO JURY. 

’’''P'lIERE will be little left of literary glory for France," re- 
^ marks the Now York Times, "when the Chicago courts 
get through with it." It is only a few days since Rostand, the 
eminent French playwright, was convicted of plagiarism, and 
DOW it is Balzac who is pronounced unfit for the libraries of self- 
respecting people. The Times gives the following account of the 
events leading up to this sensational dinouemente 
"It seems that a certain Chicago matron, Mrs. Mary A. Je¬ 
rome, was recently persuaded by a peripatetic purveyor of master¬ 
pieces to subscribe for a many-volumed and ex])eDsively bound 
edition of what he spelled ' La Comedy Humaine, ’ the P. P. hav¬ 
ing told her, she now declares, that the books were es|>ecially 
Suited for the edification of her growing family. After they had 
arrived, Mrs. Jerome, cautious matron that she is, proceeded to 
read them herself before trusting them to her husband and chil¬ 
dren. The first volume excited her suspicious, the second her 
alarm, the third her horror, and the fourth compelled the wTitiiig 
of a frantic letter to the agent, the substance of which epistle 
was—‘Take them away! take them away!’ This appeal was 
not heeded. Instead bill followed bill in quick succession, and 
when the angry lady announced her firm determln.-itlon never to 
pay for what she didn't want and would not have, suit was 
brought to compel a settlement. The case was tried last week 
in the superior court before Judge Jonas Hutchinson and a jury, 
and the latter, after listening with wh.at may have been loath¬ 
ing, but looked much like interest, to the reading of certain pas¬ 
sages from the volumes that had been perused by Mrs. Jerome, 
decided that her repudiation of her contract was |)erfectly justi- 
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fled and that the publishers would have to take back their dread* 
ful books. Thus does Chicago rise superior to the laxity of a too 
careless world, and set a standard for herself." 

If books are to be judged by detached passages, comments the 
Chicago Evening Post, "one shudders to think of the reputation 
of Shakesiieare or even of the too realistic and conscientious 
chroniclers of the Old Testament 1 A smart Cook connty lawyer 
would have no difficulty In persuading some jurors that a man 
need not pay for his Bible, As for the literary classics—Eng¬ 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, etc.—there is now nothing to pre¬ 
vent a Cook-county citixen from act^uiring a whole library of 
them without a cent.”' The Chicago Record-Herald thinks it 
will be wise if the publishers of classical authors “with whom a 
misguided literary world have classed Balzac" hereafter insist 
upon "payment in advance “ for books sold in Chicago. 


ON "OXFORDIZING'’ AMERICA. 

I N the flood of comment evoked by the educational features of 
Cecil Rhodes's will and its provision for the entrance intoOx- 
ford University of scholars from every State and Territory in this 
country, a good deal is being written that would hardly prove 
very grateful reading to Mr. Rlio<les, were he now alive. The 
only beneficial result which The Electrical Review (New Vork) 
anticipates from the Rhodes bequest is for Oxford. "To-day." 
It declares, “it is doubtful if any young man going to Oxford 
from the United States would find the advantages he leaves be¬ 
hind. To-morrow, it may be that the influx of new students yrith 
new ideas from newer countries may cause a revolntion in the 
methods of teaching and the methods of thought of Oxford itself, 
and perhaps out of a combination of dignified tradition and ener¬ 
getic, progressive vitality thus engendered may come something 
better than anything that baa yet been seen in educational insti¬ 
tutions. We may at least hope that this will be the ease and 
that the lavish millions which Mr, Rhodes has left will not Ik: 
wasted." Similarly, Prof. E. E. Slosson, of the University of 
Wyoming, confesses that there is some truth in the charge that 
“the average American is prejudiced against Oxford." lie con¬ 
tinues (In TAe Independent, May 32): 

“Our difficulty is chiefly that Oxford is so unlike the German 
universities and our own, which are somewhat modeled after 
Uiem, tliat we do not understand it Our ideal of a university is 
a place where any one can learn anything, and many of our insti¬ 
tutions are making sad work trying to attain prematurely that 
impossible ideal. We like to have a university keep closely iu 

touch with current life in all its phases. 

“ The American thinks that the educated man should differ 
from the uneducated, not so much by what he knows as by his 
freedom from prejudices and irrational conservatism, by his 
eagerness for all wise changes in language, institutions, and 
customs. The American thinks that a university should always 
be In advance of public opinion, and it seems to him that Ox¬ 
ford, instead of being in the van of progress, has often been be¬ 
hind. and, like a cannon pointing backward, has been slowly 
dragged from point to point as the people advanced. He admires 
Oxford because it is ancient, but be dislikes it because it is not 
modern. That it gives culture he knows, but be fears it is not 
the kind of cniture demanded by modern life. He likes Gothic 
windows, but thinks that one who looks through them will not 
get a wide view of the world. 

“ What we are afraid of is that the student in his three years* 
residence at the 'home of lost causes' may acquire somewhat of 
Insularity which will be out of place on our continent; that be 
may wish to wrap himself In a rug rather than share the common 
warmth of steam-heated cars; that ho may prefer books with un¬ 
cut edges and in limited editions, and that be may bnild him a 
bouse with a high stone wall around it crowned with broken bot¬ 
tles, rather than sit in the cool of the evening on the front stoop. 
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where he may see aud be seen of passing neigliboi s in the good 
old American way." 

Such views as tl)e.se emanate from England as well as from 
America. Mr. E. S. 1*. Haynes, an Oxford M.A. who has re¬ 
cently visited tbi.s country, records in the June Bookman bis 
belief that “Great Britain has more to learn from American uni- 
versitiers than from any other transatlantic institution." “I felt 
.an atmosphere of invigoniting cosmopolitanism," be declares, 
“in all of the American universities 1 visited, and this was the 
more striking the further West I went." lie adds: 

“The American nliom you meet casually has probably been 
to a university, and has a range of companionship and of intel¬ 
lectual interests which the Englishman of a corresponding class 
has nut. Such an Englishman will have a distant and purely 
social veneration fur Oxford and Cambridge, tbo he may profess 
a hearty contempt for the nnfledged university man on the threv 
bold of business life. So long, however, as Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge continue to be regarded primarilyas ‘finishing’ establish¬ 
ments for wealthy young men, this undesirable state of things 
will without doubt continue." 

And yet. as is |>ointc<l out by Mr. C. H. Hinton, a former ex¬ 
hibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford, in a paper on “The Oxford 
Spirit." contributed to Tke Independent (.'fay az). Oxford baa 
much of highest worth to offer to the American student. “Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge," he affirms, "are so indisputably the best 
that England has to offer, so inevitable, that any panegyric ap¬ 
pears like an impertinence.” He says further: 

"What is of importani:e to those whom Cecil Rhodes's will 
concerns is the closeness with which Oxford is In touch with the 
l>olitical life of England. 1 n those reunions in the common room 
in which those who have gone forth confer with those who have 
remained behind, national questions form the subjects of most 
absorbing interest, and there are sure to be not a few who arc 
taking an active part in their decision. 

"University distinction is a pass|)ort into the ranks of those 
concerned with the administration of the empire. It is iu the 
absorption of the past, not as dead learning or elegant scholar¬ 
ship. but iu living application to the problems of the present 
time, that is the Oxford ideal. 

"In England, among bis fellow undergraduates, the American 
student will mingle with those on whom a full share of the re¬ 
sponsibility of the administration of a great empire will subse¬ 
quently fall. If he loses those associations of friendship with his 
own countrymen which a college engenders, be will have in their 
place friendships which will enable him to look on national affairs 
with a broader view, and which will be doubly valuable ms 
America begins to manife.st more and more those tendencies of 
racial expansion which have found a temporary assuagement in 
the plains of the West." 


NOTES. 

Mr. Richxrd Le Ualliexse bsi rvtunied to Boitsnd, sod will msko 
bis residencs tb«rs dories lbs comioK six moatbs. 

M.tRK Twaix bss beeo mads s Doctor ot Laws bjr tb» Uoiversity of 
Uinoorl-tbs Sute io wbicb b* wss boro sod wbicb bis ssrijr books bsvs 
mode lamoiis 

l.x November lost tbs pabllsbsrt of G«d H'ercti tlxMidoo] soooiiacsd that 
tbcT would civs £is Id cusb pritss for tbs tbres best Coroosiioe Odst sub¬ 
mitted 10 Ibem. Tbs number of iboss wbo entered tbs competition Is los?. 
sod bsrdlr snr part of tbs British Empire, srsn down to tbs smallest 
island 10 tbs most rsmole seas, is oorspreseoted. 

Thk ‘Boys’ Empire Leseoe " of Eonlsod has presented to M. Joles Vsms 
a Kold-hssded wslkioe-stick. In s letter accompsnyinc tbs (ift tbs donors 
remark that ‘boys srs not moch burdened with pockst-money, as you 
know, and tbs rift is not to be prised for its lotriosio valoe." if. Verne is 
lbs antbor of abont eighty books, sod lives at Amlsos. 

JEAX Joseph BEXlAMm.CoxcTA.vT, tbs well-known French painter, was 
Aity-seven years old at the time of his death to Paris a few days ago. In 
lies be was commissioned to paint a portrait of Qoeen Victoria, and It was 
as a portrait paiotsr that bs gained bis widest fama. His Oriental pictnres, 
bearmg such titles as ‘Tbs Woman of tbo Harem " sod ‘Prisoners in Mo. 
rocco.‘ are marked, as the Boston Ironteript says, by ‘a riotous aznber- 
once of gorgeous costums, Jawalry, marble, mosaic, and arms." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE VOCABULARY OF A CHILD. 


H OW many words does a two-yenr>old child know and nse? 

We are told by M. C. and II. Gale, of the University of 
Minnesota, who have actually counted them, that the number is 
much larger than one would think; in fact, it runs up into the 
thousands. Say these writers iu The Popular Sciente Momkly 
<May) : 

"A physician and father was asked to guess how many differ* 
ent words were nsed by our throe children up to two and a half 
years of age, either in common or by any one of them. He gave 
vent to emphatic protests of incredulity when bis guess of ‘about 
aoo * was met by the actual number of 3,170. And we ourselves 
have found several times that, after following a child about all 
dny with pad and pencil and taking down ali his talk for a wa¬ 
king day till wo were almost exhausted, when we then tried to 
make an estimate of the words used we have only come to within 
a quarter to a half of the right number. ‘1‘bis illusive underesti¬ 
mation of a child's vocabulary is so universal that it can only be 
corrected by cataloguing, indexing, and actually counting the 

words thus recorded for a w-bole day. 

“Such a record does not by any means include all the words 
which it would be possible for a child to use in one day, could it 
come into contact with its entire little world of experience by 
playing all its plays, looking at all its books, going on all its 
occasional visit.s, seeing all its acquaintances, living through all 
the days of the week and seasonsof the year—that would involve 
almost its entire vocabulnry up to that date." 

Most of the estimates of children’s vocnbnlaries hitherto pub¬ 
lished have l>een underestimates, tbe writers tell us, because, in 
the first place, the first child has usually been the one observed, 
and the vocabulary incronscs in tbe case of each addition to the 
family; and, in the second place, unreliable methods have been 
used. The authors go on to say: 

"The total number of words used on one day is to many people 
even more astonishing than the number of different words. For 
the child's energy represented in the production of 8.<)93 or 9.390 
words is something relatively enormous. Would that this child 
energy could be expressed in figures! But here again some ide.t 
of what a speech ‘ record ' is, can bo obtained from the case of 
.Carl A., who used on his second birthday a total of 10.507 
words!" 


Here is a little table of tbe number of repetitions in a single 
day of various common words, observed and sot down in the 
case of one of the writer's children; 




The child's own name was "Sammy," which accounts for the 
large number of repetitions of that name. Those writers have 
classified tbe words used at different periods nnd have come to 
the following conclusions regarding the laws of their acquisi¬ 
tion ; 


“We believe that the acquisition of words by a child Is mainly 
accounted for by the psychologicnl Inws of pleasure-pain, viz.: 
(i) tbe biological law that whatever is favorable or more imme¬ 
diately beneficial to our organism is pleasurable and that the 
harmful is painful; (3) between these extreme limits things are 
further differentiated as pleasurable or painful by being associ¬ 
ated with things already differentiated by tbe biological law, 
and this principle of association comes indirectly under (1) ; (31 
by tho habit or custom principle, whereby we come to have pleas¬ 
ure in anything long-continued about us—supposing It is not so 
immediately harmful as to kill us in the process of adaptation. 

" Words then are simply the tools whereby the child gets more 


pleasures and avoids more pains. And the number of these 
words is normally limited only b}' the pleasure-pains which are 
of sufficient intensity to make tbe motor connections for speak¬ 
ing the words. We have many observations showing bow this 
association of the sound with the thing was made witbont any 
npparent attention to the sound; so that when tbe child's pleas¬ 
ure-pain interest in tbe thing wns enough for it to want to use 
the words, out it popped without any previous trial or practise. 
If the child merely lives in nn environment where the words are 
heard or—later on—seen in books, the words get themselves 
ready for use when needed." 


THE ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION OF EGGS. 

A LTHO public attention has only recently been directed to 
this subject by the newspaper notices of Professor Loeb's 
experiments, it has occupied the attention of biologists for many 
years—at least since 1S95. The Revue Scientifique, in answer 
to a request from a reader, prints a brief risum^ of tho work 
already done, from which it may be seen that the Chicago experi¬ 
menters have merely been carrying out a series of investiga¬ 
tions begun yenrs ago. The fertilization of an egg becomes 
evident to the eye by the beginning of a process of cell-division 
known as segmentation or karyokinesis—a well-defined series 
of changes which ends in the production of a now individual. 
When this process takes place without fertilization it Is known 
as parthogenesis. Now the discovery of Loeb and his predeces¬ 
sors is simply that in certain coses parthogenesis can be induced 
or stimulated in the case of crentures when it does not usually 
take place. In other words, the process of cell-division in eggs 
can be started in various ways artificinlly. To quote the article 
just referred to: 

“In 1895 llertwig showed that by exposing the eggs of sea- 
urchius to the action of a solution containing a little sulfate of 
strychnin, these eggs could be enused to present tbe phenomena 
of karyokinesis. This was the starting-point for the researches 
of Morg-in, who in 1898 . . . obtained the same result, not by 
employing a poison, but by increasing the osmotic pressure of 
sea-water. Eggs thus treated showed the pheuomena of segmen¬ 
tation ns soon as replaced in ordinary sea-waler. In 1899. Mead 
took up llertwig's studies with tbe eggs of a different creature, 
the Chetoptera, nnd proved that these eggs would develop when 
potassium chlorate was added to the sea-wnter that held them. 
Then Morgan in 1899 confirmed Hertwig’s strychnin experi- 
nients, and expressed the opinion thnt the non-fecundated egg is 
in a state of unstable equilibrium, and that, under the influence 
of various exciting agents, it is ready to react, which it does in 
the manner natural to it; thut is to say, by segmentntion. In 
other words, there is nothing B|)ecific in the excitnnt; only the 
reaction is specific. Many facts of physiology go to confirm 
this, such as are presented bj’ the muscular, nervous, and secre¬ 
tory cells, etc. 

“In the same year Loeb obtained experimental parthenogene¬ 
sis by exposing sea-urchiu's eggs for n very brief time to tho ac¬ 
tion of a small qunntity of ncid or alkali in solution in sea-water. 

“Itmnythns be seen that the chemical products capable of 
bringing about the segmentation of the unfertilized egg are quite 
various. Thelist is not closed yet; Professor Mathews extended 
it in 1899 and 1900. He exposed sea-iirchiiis* eggs to the action 
of sea-water saturnted with ether, for 10 to 15 niinute.s, nnd the 
ether provokeil karyokinetic division of almost all the eggs. 
Chloroform in sea-water acts .similarly, but n certain proportion 
of the eggs disintegrate. Alcohol exerts the same action. 

“In like manner, the absence of certain chemical substances 
provokes segmentntion. If we take from sea-water the oxygen 
that it contains, and replace it by hydrogen and leave the eggs 
out of contact with oxygen fora time . . . they will, when trans¬ 
ferred to normal sea-water, begin to divide. . . . Heat acts sim¬ 
ilarly; eggs warmed to 33' or 33° C. [about 90* F.j for three or 
four minutes, begin segmentntion as soon as placed in water of 
normal temperature. . . . On tbe other hand, lowering of tem¬ 
perature will also provoke segmentation, and agitation or me¬ 
chanical excitation, ns Mathews bas shown, provokes not only tbe 
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expulsion of the polar globules but also segmentation. A curi¬ 
ous fact noted by Matthews is that our results hitherto seem to 
show that cellular division consists in the production of localised 
sones of liquefaction in the protoplasm of the egg. There is 
something analogous to local digestion, and we can hardly help 
asking whether the centrosome [a body that appears near the 
cell-nucleus in segmentation] may not play the part of a lique¬ 
fying enzyma"—7>a/ir/tff/V>» ma<U /t)r Thk Litssasy Digest. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS IN ANIMALS. 

T he study of animal psychology has directed attention also 
. to mental disease or its analogs in animals, especially in 
dogs, cats, and horses, which come more directly under our ordi¬ 
nary observation. Investigation has thus shown that animals, 
as w'ell as man. may have hysteria and various forms of insan¬ 
ity, and that the physical effects of violent emotion are as 
marked in them. M. Henri Coupin, who contributes an article 
on this subject to l.a Nature, writes as follows: 

"Mental pathology is lieginning to be a familiar subject in the 
case of man, and unfortunately there are only too many objects 
for study: but it has scarcely been touched with animals. Nev¬ 
ertheless, these clearly present mental troubles, from the angry 
dog to the horse that takes fright causelessly. A veterinary sur¬ 
geon, M, Lfpinay, has just directetl attention to this subject in 
a paper road to the Society of Hypnology and Psychology; he 
begs every one to make observations regarding it. no matter how 
apparently slight and unimportant they may l>e. 

"Nervous troubles may be provoked in animals, as with us, by 
different causes. 

"First, there are the lively emotions. The fear that horses 
show toward locomotives or automobiles is the cause of trem¬ 
bling iind tem]K>rary paralysis, whose real origin is often unno¬ 
ticed. Fear of punishment in small animals or joy at seeing a 
bclove<l master has given rise to nervous crises that have been 
mistaken for epilepsy. One female dog. about whom M. Lepi- 
nny tells, was put out to b<i.srd every ye.ar at vacation time, and 
on her return it was necessary not to let her see her mistress at 
once, in order to prevent an attack of nervous joy that recurred 
at intervals for several months. 

“A case of nervous trouble brought on by fear is related by 
Dr. Hyger, regarding a canary. The bird was executing its 
most varied trills in its cage when a cm came in suddenly and. 
le.aping on the cage, threw it to the ground. The doctor ran up 
in time to drive the cat away before the bird had been wounded, 
or even tniichetl; but the shock was such that the canary lay on 
the floor of the cage voiceless and still. It could bo revived only 
by sprinkling cold water on it. Then it came to, and shortly 
was leaping and flying about as ustiiil; but it had become sud¬ 
denly dumb, and remained so for six weeks, when as suddenly 
it recovered its voice. 

"A traumatic shock m.iy also pixxluce hysteria. Very often a 
hor.se that has been in au accident gives evidence of paralysis, or 
some such affection, without exhibiting any symptom that can 
plausibly explain it, and when the injured animal is killed, no 
lesion is distxfvcred that would justify the malady. Insurance 
companies have records of a great numlwr of cases of this kind. 

" Ur. Uyger cites another similar case. A cat, nine months 
old, was bitten by a dog that had pursued her. The cat at once 
acted as if paralyzed, and from that moment she could not move 
her bind limbs, but dragged them on the ground as she walked. 
The posterior third of the trunk nnd the hind legs were com 
pictely anesthetized, us well as the tail, which had lost all power 
of movement. About two months after the accident, a servant, 
of an original turn of mind, wishing to see whether a paralyzed 
cat would fall on its feet like a normal one, threw the poor crea¬ 
ture out of a second-story window. The cat did fall on her feet, 
and, wonderful to relate, at the same instant junqied with all 
her legs. This sudden shock had completely cured her paraly¬ 
sis! 

"Lightning striking a stable has often caused insignificant 
wounds or Intriis followed hy serious hysterical attacks, gener¬ 
ally involving paralysis or contraction. . . . M. Anteli, of the 
Milan Veterinary School, relates the following similar observa¬ 


tions on dugs showing that acute nervous affections may be due 
to causes that arc rather moral than physical. One of these an i- 
mals, who had already, on one occasion, been made ill by the 
departure of her master, was greatly affected by seeing her mis¬ 
tress with her new-born babe in her arms. The dog was a fe¬ 
male, about two and a half years old. and very intelligent and 
affectionate. Her symptoms were loss of api>etlte, cough, a 
change of voice, and a capricious humor; then there was pro¬ 
gressive paralysis of the limbs and the creature became dumb. 
The animal was killed, but at the autopsy no lesion of the nerv¬ 
ous centers was found. 

"In the second case, a dog eleven years old, fat, intelligent, 
and affectionate, was seized lor the first time with convulsions, 
without loss of consciousness, when sharply reprimanded by bis 
master. After this the animal was taken with a similar attack 
whenever bis master entered the Itouse. the convulsion taking 
the place of bis customary manifestations of joy. 

"A third observation was of a two-yearKild terrier that had 
previously had a paralytic attack of which be bad been cured for 
a year. Ilis mistress having purchased another dog, he at once 
lost his habitual gaiety and appetite, and then bis paralytic 
troubles returned. No medical treatment did any good, but the 
animal recovered rapidly when separated from the other dog."— 
Transiation made /or The Litekaev Digest. 


THE STELLAR BACKGROUND. 

‘T''HE background of the visible universe is not dark, but 

4 light, altho the light is of almost inconceivable dimness, 
and broken here and there with rifts through which the astrono 
mer seems to gaze iuto the blackness of outer space. So we are 
told by Edgar Larkin, of Lowe Observatory, California, who 
writes to Popular AUronomy (May) on “The Stellar Floor." as 
be b.vs named this dim background. Says Mr. Larkin: 

"The stellar floor is surely visible from the Lowe Observatory. 
It is the background of the universe or that part of it within 
range of telescopes—that glimmer or pbospborcsenco shining be¬ 
yond the separate stars. The entire sidereal structure is drn]ied 
in white, but the cloth of pearl is rent and torn in thousands of 
places. These apparent o|>enings or rifts are dark, or in some 
cases ap]>arently black. The rube of nature is uot nebula, being 
nnlike that sheen round about Orion, for where the real cosmical 
floor is on display the nebulosity is absent. The azoic pavement, 
basic rocks of stars, appears to be made up of inconceivable mul-. 
titudes of minute stellar points. The sidereal sheet is granular, 
and the granules areas tineas those seen on a gelatinbromid 
plate. When first seen hero it was thought a mistake had been 
made, so nothing has been printed until now after more than a 
year of careful scrutiny, through all jiossiblo changes of weather 
and varying conditions of air. In the darkest mountain-night, 
extensive areas of the celestial vault are almost solid white, yet 
made up of microscopic points. 

"Positively this is not due to diffused light in the atmosphere 
of the earth, for other i>ar:s are dark, or seemingly black, on the 
same night. Thus, on last night, February sS, 1903, after a 
three days' rain, the primordial stellar floor was seen in more 
wonderful display than during the past year. The dust from 
the Mojave desert was absent and the mountain air was of such 
absolute purity that the air on plains, even, can not be compared 
with it. The floor below the stars ranges through all degrees of 
intensity from pure white easily seen down through faintest 
shimmer and sheen to the limits of vi.sibility. 

"The starless fields arc not black, neither Is the rift in the 
Orion nebula—that which .seems so is contrast. There is light 
in space and It does not suffer extinction to the amount usually 
supposed. The universe is also doubtless far larger and more 
massive than commonly believed." 


The Ethics of Patents.—it has long been deemed nnpro- 
fessional among physicians for one of their number to patent a 
medicine or a surgical device: and now it appears that some 
members of the engineering profession are taking a similar view. 
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In n paper read bef€>re Iho " American Society of Civil Etlgi- 
neei's," A. R. Eldn'dgo ridicule* thi* idea. Says Tlu Unginter- 
ing Magasinf, which abstracts Mr. Eldridgc's paper; 

"Mr. Etdridge strikes a very happy point when he compares 
patents and copyrights. ‘ One does not see or hear of any objeo 
tion being raised when an engineer copyrights a book which he 
writes, or even compiles, yet wherein is to be drawn the fine dis¬ 
tinction between a patent and a copyright? An article, a device, 
a method of manufacture may be patented, whereas a book may 
be copyrighted. Ill either case others than tho owners of the 
patent or copyright are restrained from using tho article or the 
contents of the book without coni |>en sat ion in one form or an¬ 
other, being i>aid to tho holder of the jiatent or the copyright,' 

“Especially pertinent is the fact iMiiiucd out that the Proceed¬ 
ing of the American Society of Civil Engineers arc themselves 
copyrighted, so that the whole society as a body is continually 
doing that which some of its individual members would have us 
believe is in violation of the ethics of the profession 


TO THE NORTH POLE BY AUTOMOBILE. 

A NDREE tried to reach the north pole in a balloon; Nansen 
tried to walk there . and now Captain Bernier, a Canadian 
explorer, proposes to reach the polo in an autuniobilo, so we are 
told by Tkt Marine Rrt’iew (May 2S). Says this pai>er; 

"The automobiles in which he proposes to make the last stages 
of his trip to the north pole are adapted from a Russian inven¬ 
tion. Instead of wheels they have rollers. 8uch invention has 
been used, it is said, with success on extensive ice-packs similar 
to those of the |>olar regions. The nearer to the pole the closer 
is the ice packed, presenting after snowfalls a comparatively 
smooth surface for many miles at a stretch. Rough masses of 
ice and large spaces of open water lire less common. The cap¬ 
tain's plan is to place his vessel in the icc-pack off the coast of 
Siberia, at a |ioint which ho calculates will drift him to the near¬ 
est point attainable to the pole. When that point is reached ho 
will disembark working panics, who will carry wireless telegraph 
outfits, with which his ship is also to be furiiislietl. The parties 
will drill boles in the ico and plant poles as landmaiits as they 
proceed And establish their first station and storehouse about 50 
miles from the ship. The road having been made as practicable 
as possible, the automobile sleigh will be put into commission to 
stock tho station with supplies. In the mean time other parties 
wilt be working on toward the second jo-milc station, and so on. 
There will bo a second automobile in re.serve or for use where 
two can be usefully oraploycd, as well as dog-slcigfas with teams 
of thirty dogs. 

“The sleighs on which tho motors arc to be placed will be so 
constructed as to be capable of being used for navigating open 
stretches of water, where such can not be avoided. In case 
rough ico is met with that iiresents an insurmountable obstacle 
to the iiutomobiles, tho machines svill be disconnected niul taken 
to pieces and portaged, a work in which Canmlutits, such as will 
form a large proportion of tho exploring company, hove been 
familiar with since infancy. Power for the electric dynamos 
will be fiirni*he<1 when the conditions allow, by windmills, and 
there will be olcciric lighting and heating. There will be regu¬ 
lar wireless communication with tho civilised world through 
Dawson City. Captain Bernier's plan for drifting with the cur¬ 
rents that carry the pack-ice to the coast of Greenland is based 
on actual observation by men experienced in the polar seas, 
among whom are several membeisof Ins own family.” 

The ship in which Captain Bernier is to make the first stages 
of his trip is to be 13} feet lung. 33 feet beam, iS feet depth of 
hold, and a little over 300 tons register, to run under b«Hli steam 
and sail. Bho will have a perpendicular stem-post with outside 
rudder, so that eitlicr rudder or projieller may be unshipped at 
will. This will prevent the rudder and screw getting froxen in 
the ico, as with other Arctic vessels. Captain Bernier's ship 
will also have a flush-deck, which will prevent her lieing over¬ 
weighted by flooding the forward deck with water and slushy 
snow. To quote again: 

“The engines will be more powerful and better protected than 


in any other Arctic vessel* hitherto constructed. She will have 
three masts, and her total sail area will be 1,000 feet more than 
that of the Fram, or 7,000 square feet. She will bo provisioned 
for a six years' voyage and will have a conqiany of fourteen. 
These will consist of six scientific men. including a surveyor, an 
astronomer, a geologist, a biographist, an artist, |>hotographcr, 
and doctor. There wilt be three navigators, all qualiflcd as 
ca|>tains; three sailors, one engineer and one assistant engineer, 
w^ will be a mechanic ami electrician.” 


AN OIL-BURNING LOCOMOTIVE. 

T he locomotive represented in the accompanying picture 
bum.s only oil b.s b fuel and is now in service on the Pacific 
coast, drawing passenger-trains from San Francisco to the town 
of Caiadero on the North Pacific Coast Railroad. Says Rail- 
•U’ay Machinery, from which we lake both illustration and de¬ 
scription : s 

"A glance at the wheels will show that the tower part is con¬ 
structed in the ordinary manner, but the cab is placed on tho 
front of the truck instead of in the usual manner, while the boiler 
is also reversed. , . . The usual spraying device for introducing 
the oil into the firebox is provided, the fluid being conducted to 
tho burner from the tank located on the top of tho boiler. This 
is wliat might t>e culled the distributing-taiik and is fed by a pipe 
line running along the side of tho boiler and connected by flex¬ 
ible tubing with the reservoir on the tender. Valves in the cab 
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control the supply both f>f oil and water, so that tho services of 
a fireman are ii«t rvqiiirml. The water is fed to tho boiler also 
through pipes which can lie merely disconnected when desired. 
As will be noted in the photograph, the tender is coupled to the 
truck-frame of the engine, while air-brakes are also provided. 
Both the oil and water reservoirs are provided with openings in 
tho top. so that they can be filled from elevated tanks or other¬ 
wise as dcsireil. Crude ]>etrolcum such as is procured in the Los 
Angeles district is used allogetber, and thus far the locomotive 
lias been oi>erateil ut a saving in fuel as compared with coat 
ranging as high as 50 per cent. Another advantage claimetl for 
locomotives of this ty)>e is tho fact that the cab is located in 
front, which gives the engineer an unobstructed view of the 
track ahead, thereby lessening tho danger f>f collisions or other 
accidents.” _ 


New Receiver for Wireless Telegraphy.— Wide¬ 
spread interest has been arou.scd by tho experiments carried on 
by Professor PessendcD with a new form of aerial telegraphic- 
receiver, which gives promise of greater rapidity than the co¬ 
herer with wliicli the public is generiilly familiar. Experiments 
have been carried out under tho auspices of the Weather Bureau 
for about two years. Says The Scientific American : 

“Some of the results achieved have been made public by the 
Bureau, and they are considered to foresliadosv a great improve¬ 
ment in the speed of aerial telegraphy. Tho work has been car¬ 
ried on between lintteras inlet and Roanoke Island, over a dis¬ 
tance of fifty miles, and messages have been sent and received 
without the use of the coherer, tlic place of which is taken by the 
new receiver, which Profe-ssor Fessenden calls a \vave-<letector. 
He claims that he lias workctl it experimentally at s|>ccds which 
would Ire equal to over live hundred words a minute, and this 
with only about twenty-five per cent, increase of energy per sig¬ 
nal over that which is used tvitli the ordinary apparatus. We 
uiiderst-nnd that the wave-detector consists of a wire whose con- 
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ductivity is automatically increased and dinnnislied tlirough a 
range which can be determined by the adjustment of the appa¬ 
ratus, and that the making and breaking of the circuit is so deli¬ 
cately adjusted that the liigbor speeds are easily realised.** 


DOMINATION BY DISEASED IDEAS. 

T he word "obsession," which in old times meant investment 
of an evil spirit in preparation for demoniac possession. Is 
now used by medical men to denote that abnormal state of mind 
in which a person broods over some one idea which continually 
recurs with distressing persistence. A person may suffer an ob¬ 
session and still be sane ; btit he certainly is not normal. Obses¬ 
sions, wo arc told by a reviewer in The firitish Mutual Journal 
(May 34), play a more important part in life than is usually sup¬ 
posed. and especially with neurotic or psychopathic persons, in 
whom impulsive tendencies and Kxed ideas, often strange and 
obscure, play a potent part in influencing mooiU and condnet. 
In an interesting article in the Archives tie Neurologies for April. 
Dr. P, L. Arnaud discusses this subject. He states at the outset 
that obsessions can develop only in a morbid brain, nitist fre¬ 
quently when there is defective will-power ns the result of dis¬ 
ease. Every one, for example, has some conception or mental 
image of hydrophobia, and entertains a natural and legitimate 
fear of a mad dog: but the healthy mind does not continually 
brood or dwell on the idea of contracting hydropliohia. Such a 
phenomenon, a morbid fear recurring with distressing persist¬ 
ence. constitutes an obsession. Some ]>ersons exhibit similar 
morbid fears of becoming infected with some loathsome disease. 
Many other kinds are well known to the alienist. Dr, Arnaud 
attempts to explain the nature and origin of obsessions: 

"In man emotional reactions may be arousetl by visual, audi¬ 
tory, tactile, and other stimuli, as also by memories of bygone 
experiences. In some persons such emotional res|Minses may be 
provoked in great intensity and with unusual facility, whereas 
other individuals exhibit but little emotion even under the most 
exciting circumstances. The author points out that individuals 
who are the most prone to ubsessioiis Iwlong usually to the for¬ 
mer class, nnd he adopts as his basis of siiUli vision tlie theory of 
emotion advocated by Lange and James, and now widely ac¬ 
cepted, that the somatic and visceral disturbances which form 
the basis of the emotion secondarily arouse In the mind the con¬ 
sciousness or experience of the emotion in question, Some peo¬ 
ple react more than others in this res|iect. Obsessions may often 
take the form of theological and metaphysical scruples, doubts, 
nnd perpetual questionings on the Creation, on angels, on free 
will, predestination, etc. An interesting case, re)s>rted by .Sc- 
glas, is quoted of a patient with recurrent obsessions of suicide, 
in whom each attack was preceilcd by a )>eri«Kl of vague unrest 
nnd mental distress. Dr. Arnaud concludes that obsessions are 
not purely intellectual or purely emotional in origin, but complex 
phenomena. ‘Among patients with obsessions, whatever may 
be the Intensity of the malady, a lesion or defect of volition 
{aboulia) is always met with. It preexists, and, in fact, predis¬ 
poses to obsession.' If these observations are correct, it will lie 
seen that a field exists for early diagnosis, and for education and 
training, so that obsessions and impulses of a dangerous or ob¬ 
jectionable nature may be selected and dealt with in their incip¬ 
ient stages, so as to be nipped in the bud, ns it were." 


them as representatives of a distinct s(>ecicB of Homo, the Homo 
Neanderthaliensis. Of this species we know at least three indi¬ 
viduals and possibly more, and It seems certain that It Is quite 
distinct from the Pithecanthropus, the skull characters of this 
Javanese form placing It on a much lower level than the Ncan- 
dertbal-Spy skulls, and showing a more pronounced approach 
toward generalised anthropoid condition than is to be seen in 
the European skulls. There is, however, an enormous gap be¬ 
tween even Pithecanthropus and the recent anthropoids, and, 
indeed, it seems certain that the latter can not bo regarded as 
coming into the direct line of human descent, but both these and 
existing human races must trace back to a common ancestor, 
whose characteristics are perhaps Indicated In the cranial pecu¬ 
liarities of young anthropoids. If this be the case it would seem 
that the origin of the human race must be referred back to a 
period antedatingconsiderably the horitons to which //. Neander~ 
thaliensis and Pithecanthropus belong. The former is assigned 
by Klaatsch to the ^rst interglacial period, while the latter seems 
to pertain to the late Pliocene, and the divergence of form which 
led to the genus Homo would accordingly seem to be referable 
to the early Pliocene or ])oasibly even to the Miocene period." 


Substitutes for Sugar.— The growing use of saccharin 
and other sweet coal-tar derivatives instead of sugar is noted in 
the course of nn article on food adulteration by Dr. de Lava- 
renne, editor of La Presse Medicate (April 30). Says The 
Pritish Medical Journal, in an abstract of those paragraphs in 
which he treats of this subject: 

"It [saccharin) is one of the many bodies made out of coal-tar. 
and is. of c<iurs«, not a sugar at all, alt ho many people are quite 
convinced it is. It is not only used to sweeten beer, but it is now 
also employed in the niauufacture of syrups, jams, lemonades, 
wines ^’specially champagne), cider, brandy, pastry, and choco¬ 
late. Special substances of this nature arc on the market for 
sweetening cider and brandy. Among these sucramine may be 
mentioned, which is siiid to be 700 times sweeter than cane- 
sugar. Other products of the same kind are sugar extract 
(made in Switxerland), caiitiabin. etc. All these names are mis¬ 
leading. for the substances are only sugars in name, being all 
coal-tar derivatives. They arc not foods. Moreover, their long- 
continued use may gravely iilTect the digestive functions. Ac¬ 
cording to Professor von Bunge, of Basle, saccharin reapjiears in 
the saliva after Iwing absorbed, and in this way leads to a per¬ 
sistent sweet taste in the mouth, which interferes with the appe¬ 
tite. Dr. Plugge has shown that the addition of saccharin in 
artihcial digestion experiments with various dige.stive ferments 
interfered with the breaking up of food snbstances. Uulcin, an 
other sweetening liody, which has l>een useil as a substitute for 
saccharin, was given to a dog at the rate of one gram a day. 
The animal died in three weeks." 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

As immediate I ho nnexpected reentt of ■ reeeot hot were, ssjre Tke 
Aforfrii'e/A'rt'Miv, "wM tiMt in several of the iarae oflice buildings in the 
biisiness center (of New York] part of the elevator service hod to be dis. 
conilnned on account of the selting to work of innumerable electric fans, 
absorbing a considerable part of the current-generating capacitx of the in¬ 
stalled plants. In ooe greal building, which has ten elevators, two were 
pot out of service shortly after business hours for the day began, solely bv 
reason of the starting of faos in Ibe various offices. This fact gives about 
as telling an ilinstration of the importance of the electric fan as a enrrent 
consumer as can be found ' 


The Earliest Man.— The discovery by Diiliois of the much 
discussed remains of Pithecanthropus erectus has reawakeiieil 
Inlerest in the antiquity of man, iind liiis lc<l to a reexamination 
of some of the more interesting prehistoric remaiiis. we arc told 
in The Popular Stience Monthly (Jiiiicl. Says this magazine- 
"The Neanderthal skeleton has recently been carefully stiidietl 
and minute comparisons have been made with recent races on 
the one band, with tile Spy remains and Pithecanthropus on the 
other and also with the recent anthropoids. The results of these 
studies have demonstrated a great similarity between the Xcan- 
dertbnl and Spy skeletons and the possession by these of so many 
peculiarities which lie beyond the limits of variation in recent 
human races, that it has liecn thought necessary to recognize 


Tilt alfact nf bin* light in reducing inflammation, diminishing pain, pro¬ 
moting absorption of morbid secretions, and enring diseases of the skin, 
baa been shown by several recent researches, says the Sloolt-Heilnne (New 
York. March 301. “l>r. Kaiser has given to the Vienna medkal society the 
results of bia inveatigations on the effect of the blue rays on tuberculosis 
and tubercle bacilli, lie threw the beam of a powerful lantern, filtered 
through a glasa which allowed ouly blue raya to pasa, directly opon cul- 
lures of bacilli. Similar culturca were attached to the JucA of a patient 
whoae cheat was exposed to the beam at a distance ot five meters, for half 
an hour daily for six dars. lu all tbeae cases the bacilli were killed, eveu 
when the invisible heat rays were aloo filtered out. The blue rars. there¬ 
fore, penetrate the hnman bodv. The effect of exposing inbcrcnlous pa¬ 
tients to the light was markedly beneficial. A few daya' treatment pro¬ 
duced a perceptible improvement and a dlminntion of live number of 
bacilli in Ibe spuia. Tuberculous abscesses which had resisted every other 
treatment during three months were healed by the blue light in four 
weeks'—rcuar/u/ans oru^v/iM'THs: LllIRsRV IIir.KST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS TO BUY THE 
HOLY LAND. 

O ECENT activities in the Zionist ranks both in Europe and 
in this countrj- would seem to indicate that the Jews arc 
at least within measurable distance of the realisation of Dr. 
Herzl's plan to purchase Palestine and moke it the home of a 
rejuvenated Judaism. ‘There are signs, however, that the Jews 
may be forestalled in their project unless they make haste. Mr. 
Arthur Smedley Green, who is appealing to Christians to under¬ 
take a new "crusade * to the Holy Land, based on money instead 
of arms, and who claims to have considerable financial backing, 
writes of the project in all seriousness in J/ag^asi'nf 

(June). He says; , 

•• How strangely inconsistent it is that the Holy Land, where 
Christ was bom. where he lived and died, should be under the 
control of a cunning, superstitious, and barbarous nation! Yet 
this is the deplorable fact, notwithstanding that to Christianity 
we owe the rich blessing of our present civilisation, progress, and 
enlightenment. 

"Situated under the blue Eastern skies; endowed with a glori. 
ous luxuriance of foliage, luscious fruits, and brilliant flowers; 
and abundantly blessed with rich, natural resources, Palestine 
was apparently designed to be the garden spot of the world. 

"What is Palestine to-day? A conntry desolated by Moham¬ 
medan mismle; a country of vagabonds and beggars, who prey 
upon travelers and pilgrims ; a country of bad roads and filthy, 
cobblestone streets which shake all the .sentiment and reverence 
out of a traveler before he has ridden a mile. What should be 
the brightest spots are the scenes of the most pitiable desolation 
and desecration. 

" How much longer will Christendom ailow this fair land, with 
its wealth of associations, to remain under the blighting influ¬ 
ence of a nation aggressively opposed to Christianity?" 

The crusades of past centuries failed, in Mr. Green’s opinion, 
because they were an attempt to wrest Palestine from the hands 
of the spoiler. "Conquest." lie says, "is only theft on a large 
scale, and is not in accord with the fundamental principles of 
Christianity." He pleads for a cnisade which "shali be in ac¬ 
cord with Christ'a teaching and our modem sense of right 
"It mnst be a frusttiU pf money, contributed by the Christian 
|>eopIes of the world for the purchase of the Holy Land. A com¬ 
bination of Christian men and women for this purpose, regard¬ 
less of creed or dogmas, could raise out of the chaos caused by 
backward looking and uiiprogressive fanaticism a republic in 
honor of Christ: could restore the famous cities of the Bible to 
more than their former grandeur, and regenerate the whole coun¬ 
try by the infusion of our Western Christian civilization. 

" With the construction of a much-needed safe harbor at Jaffa, 
by making good roads through the country, and by the thorough 
development of the marvelous natural resources. Palestine would 
become a land ‘flowing with milk and honey,* and one restful 
place in all the world for the pilgrim tired in mind and body." 

"No great undertaking." adds the writer, "was ever accom¬ 
plished without the meeting and snnnountiiig of api>arently 
impossible obstacles": and he goes on to say that "a properly 
organized international society for the raising of the necessary 
funds " is already in process of formation. He concludes: 

" When the society is formed, the chances of success seem not 
at nil chimerical. Turkey is poor. Ckrisleniiout is fabulously 
ricM. In Christendom money flows like water for any worthy 
cause, and, without a doubt, when once the Christians of the 
world are thoroughly awakened to tho necessity and duty of 
bringing under Christian influence the gloriously fair lands of 
Palestine, money will flow in abundance into the treasuries 
of the society. 

"An investigation is now being made to enable us to form an 
approximate estimate of the amount of money required. As soon 
as the society can be established with sufficient money to give it 


weight and dignity in keeping with so noble a canao. a Christian 
Power or Powers will be petitioned to negotiate with Turkey for 
the purchase in the name of the Christian peoples. Palestine 
will then be created a republic, and the Powers will, as a matter 
of course, guarantee its indei>endence. neutrality, and integrity. 
It will stand as a living example of peace on earth and good-will 
to men. 

" When we speak of the purchase and control of the Holy Land 
by the Christians, it must not be inferred by |)eoplc of other re¬ 
ligious licliefs that this is a movement to exclude them. It is 
not. The Christians have simply the first and strongest claim; 
but any laws made under Christian rule could not. and would 
not, admit of intolerance. 

"The aim of Christendom will bo to restore Palestine to its 
former greatness and prosperity, and to enfold the birthplace of 
Christ with the mantle of brotherly love." 


OBJECTIONS TO “JEFFERSON'S BIBLE.” 

S OME account of Thomas Jefferson's famous New Testament, 
which bears the title. "The Life and Morals of Jesus of 
Nazareth, Extracted Textually from the Gospels in Greek, 
Latin. French, and English," was given in The Litbrakv Di- 
r.F.sT of February 8. in connection with the bill then pending 
before Congress to authorize the printing of 9,000 copies of this 
"Bible.” On May 10 a resolution favoring the publication of the 
work was adopted by the House of Representatives: and it was 
not anticipated that any serious obstacle would be put in the 
way of carrying out the plan. As Representative Lacey, of 
Iowa, explained in a statement made before the House. Con¬ 
gress had authorized the publication of all the works of Thomas 
Jefferson except this volume, which had apparently been over¬ 
looked. 

The decision of the House, however, was greeted by a storm 
of protest. Objections were raised by secular ond religious pa¬ 
pers alike, and the clergy have been almost unanimous in their 
hostility to the project. The basis for opposition in almost every 
case is the fact that Jefferson was a Deist and not a Christian, 
and that his compilation omits all reference to the supernatural 
attrilnites of Jesus. The Christian Intelligeneer (Dutch Rc- 
'formed. New York) characterized tho whole undertaking ns "a 
needless waste of money." The Jewish Exponent (Philadel¬ 
phia) took the ground that the publication of the book was en* 
tirely outside of the province of the national Government, and 
was likely to do violence to the religious sentiments of many 
people. The Catholic Union and Times (Buffalo) said: 

"Let us grant that the liook is a curiosity. So. it may be 
added, would be the attack ou Christianity by Ccisits the pagan. 
If it be asserterl that Jefferson was an American statesman, 
what legitimate excuse can be given for not publishing Paine's 
‘ Age of Reason ' ? 

" Frankly, we do not think much good will be done by bringing 
out the work at the present dangerous moment We can not be¬ 
lieve the Christian people of this country were demanding it very 
urgently. They have an ample host of things similar to engage 
their attention. Above all, wo fail to see why tiie Government 
of the United States should lend itself to the diffusion of free- 
thought literature. We can not see what right it has to do so, 
and are fwcetl to l>elicve that some propaganda has an ax to 
grind in stocking the public libraries of the country with a Gos> 
I>el that refuses divinity to our Lord. 

"Positively and absolutely, such books should not be brought 
out at public expense. Does the Government mean to adopt 
free-thought as the national religion?" 

Many clergymen expressed emphatic disapproval of the action 
taken by the House. The following protest from the Rev. 
Charles W. Nevin. of Philadelphia (printed in the Philadelphia 
Press) may be taken as representative: 

“The pnblication proposed is said to advocate certain views.^ 
commonly called infidel views, as to the deity of Jesus of Naxa- 
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retli, and tlie dissemination o( these would be a direct, public, 
and powerful attack upon the religion of Christians everywhere. 
No one could fairly object to the publication of Mr. Jefferson's 
annotated Bible by private enterprise, but every citixen should 
object to a national assault of this character upon any religious 
belief, and every Christian should resent a proposed attack upon 
Christianity under the imprint of national sanction." 

In view of these and similar objections, the House has re¬ 
quested the Senate to return the bill directing the printing of 
tile “Jefferson Bible." Private publishers, it it said, areeager to 
issue the Bible at their own cost, and it seems probable that they 
will be given an opportunity. 


THE CONDITION OF RELIGION IN NEW YORK. 

N ew YORK is os cosmopolitan in its religion at in its popu¬ 
lation. In the opinion of the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, 
Ph.D., who has been making an exliaustive study of religious 
conditions in the metropolis, "the world has never known the 
like of New York's roster of religions, not even in that ancient 
India, center as it also was of trade, where the first parliament 
of religions was suggested to King Asok.-i by the collected com¬ 
plexities of a Babel of beliefs." A single block, he says, on the 
upper East .Side of Manhattan Island "has Roman Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Armenians, Jews, and ten Protestant com¬ 
munions," while ''Ethical Ciilturists. Orthodox 


consequence only 4.3 percent, of the population of Manhattan’s 
East Side are communicant members of the Protestant churches, 
when the proportion on the West Side is twice as high, and along 
Fifth avenue six time* as high. . . . Throughout Greater New 
York the Roman Church claims 954,603 persons, and the Protest¬ 
ant communicant membership is 333.546. Of the entire popula¬ 
tion of New York at the time of the federal census, vi*., 3.437.»oa 
persons, the Federation of Churches estimates that 1.306,955 were 
practical or hereditary Roman Catholics; 598,013 Hebrews, the 
balance actual or potential Protestants, making a potential Pro¬ 
testant population of 1.633.33$ persons. The actual Protestant 
communicants of the city represent about one million persons, 
bonce the missionary population of New York, which is Protestant 
in afliliation, must bo over six hundred thousand persons, and it 
is in the reclamation of these lapsed people that Protestantism, 
federated, has its duty and opportunity for the next decade." 

The following table shows the value of properties exempt from 
taxation held by the religious bodies of New York; 



Appended is a diagram showing the percentage of population 
in Manhattan and Bronx coniposerl of communi- 


Russians, Spiritualists, and Christian Scientists, pr-rr- cant members of Protestant churches. 

and fourteen other species of Protestantism are \ l\ • - 

found in adjacent blocks." The writer continues \ U 0 CANTHECHURCHASNOWCON- 

(.Vew York May 39) ns follows. 1-^ STITUTED MEET PRESENT DE- 

“Tbe non-CIiristian population of New York » MANDS 7 

has grown proportionately more in the l,tst ten ^ [\\ 

years than its Christian population. Chiiie.se. r~| xL ^ "^HE Rev. Harvey E. Berkey, A.M., who 

Japanese, Hindus, Turks, and niisccllancons ® ^ propounds this question in the current is- 

Asiatics have increased 165 per cent., nnd fully ^ --,ue of Tht Lutheran Quarterly (Gettysburg. 

half of this increase, of course, is non Christian. ^ Po.), admits that the answer must be largely de- 

The accession to alien faiths, moreover, is not all , , ©Hfen i termini by one’s attitude toward the church and 

due to inimieratioD. liio net is spread in vain .. wa J ^ . 

in the sight of any bird, hut a few Hudson River . '* "" 

fish are being meshed in Hindu nets, and the all kinds of dcmands-reosouable and unreason- 

Vedanta doctrine is advocated every Sunday L hfcsO * able—are made upon the church. Says Mr. 

afternoon in C.-trnegie Lyceum." ^ U n Berkey: 

The Hebrew growth of New York during the ^ jS „ “There are the demands of the low and the 

last decade has been astonishingly large. On » j| ^ vile dens of infamy and their supporters that ask 

this point Mr. Laidlaw writes: • f church to go on iU way and let them alone. 

_ 85 ^ nSl * Demands of well-meaning but misled friends in 

• There are to-day not less than 650.^ Jews . ^ ® " and out of the church that the church incorpo- 

witlim the limits of Greater New \ork. an in- ^ M " rate Eddyism or Uowieism or something similar, 

crease of nearly 100 per cent, in ten years. This , Demands of professional and imaginary reform- 

growth is continued by the arrival of every im- ^ * UA. .^s that the cliurch father every new fad, scheme, 

migrant bearing ship; 66.173 Hehicw • jargon- TJS' ® I®* \ or ism. as well as every real reform. Demands 

speaking immigrants landeil at bllis Island /WTOFA Socialist leaders that the church become the 

between June 30. i-Jod. and April 1. iyi 3 in \ „„sse5 against the rich, be the 

addition to 40 000 other Jews speaking Polish, Y j 

Slovak, or other and the Hebrew present-day secular problems 

birth-rate is so nii.ch higher than the Protcs.ant «ther than about God and Christ and the Chris- 

birth-rate that it is altogether likely that New I my" Demand* of scientist* that the church 

York » Jewish population will soon reacli one \ L / 

\ ^ rate it in the church’s doctrine, even tho it is 

Roman Catholicism, declares the writer, has labeled'liable to change without notice.' De- 

greatly distanced Protestantism in New York ————I niands of the higher critics that the church ac- 

since 1890. This is true Ixith concerning prop- huoiiam snowiso pmct sr*ors their theory that they have discovered the 
, ... If ■■ OF rHoiTjtTAST ciivHCii MRuiiiKs Original coat of many colors, and that the Bible 

erty and membership. He adds: <,,1 ha.nhatta.n account that it belonged to Joseph is not credibit 

“Tho Roman Catholic Church is growing in n».w vokx. inasmuch as the coat fits Genesis perfectly. De- 

numbers, however, not only on account of im- mands of progressive liberalists that the church 

migration, but because it stays hy every neighborhood in which discard the doctrine of an infallible Bible, of future pnnishment, of 
it has commenced work. On the E.ast Side of Manhattan, from the immortality of the soul, of original sin, for behold, say they. 


the Baitery to the Harlem River, iu property amounts 
$13,033,000, while in tho same area Protestantism, in all i 
forms, has nearly one million dollars less investment. A* 


property amounts to these things are not found in the Bible, and are not in accord 
lestantism. in all its with the views of scholars or with reason. Demands of zealous 
ss investment. Asa enthusiasts for the comingof the Kingdom, that the church adopt 
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liot-hou»e methods and bring the millennium in this generation. 
Demands of nameless hosts that the church discard present and 
historic doctrines and methods and return to Christ." 

How many of these demands, asks the writer, are rational or 
reasonable? How many are in accord with the teaching of 
Christ, or of the Bible? He continues ; 

“It will be well for ns to keep in mind the fact that when 
Christ was on earth there were some demands which be himself 
coui<l not meet—in the sense of granting them. The fond 
mother who wanted her sons exalte<l was told frankly, 'That is 
not mine to give.' When the Jews, in their enthusiasm, sought 
to make him their temporal king, be was compelled to remind 
them, • My kingdom is not of this world.' And doubtless, if the 
Savior's teachings mean anything, we may believe that, were 
be on earth now, he could no more grant some things demanded 
of his church to-day than be could the things just cited, in the 
days of old." 

If the ebuTch leaves the “golden standard of truth as it is in 
Jesus through the Bible," adds Mr. Bcrkey, only confusion can 
result He says further: 

“Let us now look fur a moment at the demands made by and 
for I he masses. Let us see how they accord with the teaching of 
Jesus. . , . With ail charity for the honest and sincere souls 
among those from whom these demands come, must it not be ad¬ 
mitted that their demands are of the earth earthy? Demands 
for the bread that perisbeth? Such demands are diametrically 
opposite to the Savior's exhortation, 'Seek first the kingdom.' 
This class want all tem]mral things’first' insteadof'added,' and 
the ' kingdom of God ' last—if indeed at ail. To their minds the 
church must begin with the'added' things. And because the 
church insists on following the Lord's orders, the church is con¬ 
demned. They forget the Lord's words to the man who came 
saying; 'Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with 
me.' The Master's stem answer was.' Man. who made me a 
Judge or a divider o\-er you?’ And then to the multitude be 
added the warning: 'Take hec<l and beware of covetousness, for 
a niiin's life consisteth not in the abundance of the tilings which 
he |K)sses.seth.’. 

"Another demand that we need to examine in reference to its 
scripturaincss is the popular cry; ’ Back to Christ.' This demand 
is on the lips of men like Principal Pairbairn. of Oxford, progres¬ 
sive liberaiists like Professor Herrmann of Marburg, the leader of 
Ritschlianism in Germany, and President Eliot, of Harvard; 
and it is the watchword of social reformers and the laboring 
class generally. But what does Christ mean to all classes? Is 
he the same in every case? By no means. To Principal Pair- 
baim and his class Christ is Indeeil the Bon of God, the Savior of 
men. To Professor Herrmann and President Eliot Christ is a 
different person aitogether." 

Mr. Berkey, while conscious of the shortcomings of the church 
as at present constituted, believes that its conservative attitude 
is fully justified. It has shown itself, and will continue to show 
itself, be thinks, ready to meet the new demands of our age. ia 
so far as tiiey can be reconciled with the Gospel teaching. Noting 
the statement of a recent critic of the Christian religion, to the 
effect that in two tiiousand years it has won the allegiance of but 
thirty per cent, of the world's populatiou, lie goes on to say: 

“If the church is slow in its growth, and sometimes shows 
signs of decline nud apparent paralysis, it, by this very fact, 
shows itself to be in harmony with God's laws of growth in the 
natural world, and in the spiritual life of the individual believer. 
The most casual observer <>f nature sees th.-tt the things that ha%'e 
any ckegree of permanence have been slow- in their development, 
The mushroom grows in a night, but declines in a day. The 
tree marks its development by centuries, and its age. barring 
accidents, is practically limitless. During its entire history it is 
subject to the vicissitudes of time. The cold and frost of winter, 
the storms, the lightning, the bail, and the drought of summer, 
in turn, blight its buds, distort and disfigure its branches, check, 
and all but paralyze its growth. But are not these the very 
things that help to harden it and give it the power of endurance? 

"So too in the Individual Christian life. It grows slowly and 
is only completed at death. Like the tree, it too has its vicis¬ 


situdes, exaltation, depression, assurance, donbt. joy, sorrow, 
sometimes almost despair,'yet through them all it grows slowly 
but surely up into the full stature of the Lord of Life." 


PROGRESS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


T he Roman Catholic "Society fur the Propagation of the 
Faith " has recently issued from Baltimore an interesting 
histmy of its work, bearing the Imprimatur of Cardinal Gib¬ 
bons. This society, as is explained in the report, should not be 
confounded with the “ Roman Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith,” which is a department of the general administra¬ 
tion of the church, established in 163a. The society ” takes no 
part in selecting missionaries nor in appointing them their field 
of work, nor in training them for it," and it docs not concern it¬ 
self with the interior administration of missions. Its aim is “to 
support missionaries who are chosen, trained, and sent forth on 
their mission by the usual authorities of the church." 

The enterprise has grown out of very bumble beginnings. Its 
organization, which was e.lected in Lyons in iBsa, was due in no 
small measure to the influence of Bishop Dubourg, of New Or¬ 
leans. Only twelve |>crsons were present at the first meeting of 
the Society, and the receipts for the first year amounted to about 
four thousand dollars. Soon after its foundation a central coun¬ 
cil was established in Paris, and words of encouragement were 
received from nearly three hundred bishops in different coun¬ 
tries. Finally, Pope Gregtiry XVI. published an encyclical in 
the year 1840, recommending the Society to all churches and 
placing it in the rank of '‘ani%'ersal Christian institutions." 

The following table shows the contributions made from 1833 to 
1900. and gives some idea of the remarkable financial support 
that the Society has received: 

■(<> Prance, Prencli Colnnle*... 

■t>s Helxiam. 3.r<».i4ooo 

■*>7 Germany and Auslrw. i,t 6 i, 666 M 

■l>7 Italy. 

■tiy Swttxrtand.... 77S.4S7'<» 

1S47 Ralkan Slates. 4S7,94}.<>a 

itj] t/niied Suies. 1,140,411.00 

it)i Canada, Mexico, West Indict.. 

1*37 Grest Britain and Ireland. t.30i.7S4.aa 

1*37 Holland. i,iS;.S34.oo 

■S37 PorlaipU.. 44S.37i.oo 

1*37 Knxxia. Poland. <*,754.00 

1*39 Spoin. 5>3.<o«.oo 

1*40 Central and Sonlh America.,....,.... SiS.?o&aa 

■(43 Oceanka. *s.*7S-<» 

1*4* Aaia. 74.o<(oo 

4*57 Africa..,.,.. tsSiSTtoo 

Conntrlea not named. xx.ssl.oo 

Tout. |65,«9 o,oi7.oo 

The money collected was distributed as follows: 


America. f9,973-«t8'<» 

Europe,. 9.7«9.(S4.oo 

Alta . 4S.»34>44(>.00 

Africa.. *,*>S.«!3.<» 

Ocennioi..... «,eii,<30.00 

Special Rifta tent to miulona aa dlrecled by the da4iora, trana- 
poitation, and travelinx expenae* of miiaionarlei, ptib- 
ticatlona, and manaRcment of Ibe Sociely...s,is<,ii*.oo 


«<5.<CO,oi7.» 

The total sum given to the cause of missions in the United 
States during the same |>criod was (s<So7<39}. Iho Gie receipts 
from this country have Iteeii only $1.130,43a 
The missions now assisted number several hundred. Those 
in the United States are chiefly among the Indians, and Asia 
has a greater number than any other continent. Regarding the 
number of missionaries in the field, the report says; 


"We may safely assert that there are at least 15.000 priests 
and religious, s.ooo teaching brothers, and 4S.000 sisters labor¬ 
ing as missionaries, not to s(>eak of the priests, brothers, and 
sisters native to the regions where they work, catechists and oth¬ 
ers who make up the personnel of a mission, and the lalxirers 
among the Oriental Rites. Probably the estimate is much too 
small, but be it so. At the lowest computation there are, at the 
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opening of the twentieth centur>-. about Kixty-five thousand mis* 
sionaries: tixty-five tbonsand men and women who have left 
their country, their brothers and sisters, houses and lands, and 
all the blessings they hold most dear in this world, to bring the 
still greater blessing of the faith to those who are as yet deprived 
of it, Assuredljr it is an astonishing number, which may well 
rejoice our hearts: and all the more because a century ago those 
missionaries scarcely numbered one thousand, all told, 
*'Sixty-iive thonsand missionaries is a noble army; but what 
victories are yet to be won 1 Almost fifteen hundred millions of 
human beings inhabit the earth; and only about four hundred 
millions are baptized Christians. The immense majority of more 
than a thousand millions have not yet acknowledged Christ, and 
are divided among the many sects of Buddhism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, Peticbism, and infidelity." 


IS OXFORD ORTHODOX? 

HE University of Oxford has the historic reputation of being 
the stronghold of High-Church theology; but times have 
been changing and evidently Oxford orthodoxy has changed 
also. Recently six Oxford University professors united in the 
publication of a volume called “Contentio Veritatis: Essays in 
Constructive Theology." which is practically a theological mani¬ 
festo and confession, and which. The Christian W'orltt. of Lon¬ 
don. declares, would make a Pusey and a Liddon turn in their 
graves could they read these new es.says. 

Tills is not the first time that Oxford theologians have dis¬ 
turbed the church by such publication. The famous “Essays 
and Reviews," of which Dr. Temple, now Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, was one of the authors, was an epoch-making event in the 
church affairs of England; but. The Christian H'orM claims, 
that famous book was as the light of the moon compared with 
the light of the sun. when placed side by side with this new pro¬ 
duction. 

The new work contains seven parts. The first, by Dr. Rash- 
dall, discusses “The Lost Grounds of Theism"; Dr. Inge dis¬ 
cusses "The Person of Christ"; a third essay is devoted to the 
"Doctrines of Christ" by Vice-Principal Wild; a fourth de¬ 
scribes “The Permanent Value of the Old Testament." and is 
written by Rev. Burney; the fifth, from Rev. Carlyle, discusses 
"The Modem Criticism of the New Testament": a sixth dis¬ 
cusses "The Church "; and the seventh "The Sacraments," the 
last also by Inge. 

The six collalmrators. as stated by a Gorman critic in the 
Leipsic Chrenih (No. 17). are a unit In accepting the leading 
results of mwlern Biblical criticism. They regard the Penta¬ 
teuch as a composite from various sources, accept the priority of 
the old jirophets over the Mosaic legislation, divide Isaiah into 
two books, believe that many of the earlier accounts in the Old 
Testament are legends, and maintain the difference in the ethi¬ 
cal ideas of the various stages in Israel's historical development. 
In the s.ime way there is a practical agreement on New-Testa- 
ment critical problems. The Gospel of Mark is regarded ns the 
oldest and most reliable source for the life of Christ, and. to¬ 
gether with the Login, as the source of Matthew and of Luke. 
These two latter arc not in such close touch with the oldest 
traditions, but have modified certain facts in their reports. The 
fourth Gospel is discnssetl in the modern sense advocated by 
the German professor Wundt. The Panline letters have in the 
main stood the test of critical research, and the Acts in their 
main contents are considered historically reliable. 

In the discussion of the fundamental problems in connection 
with Christ, such as his person, his miracles, etc. the writers 
substantially agree with Harnack. Jesus no donbt performed 
great deeds, hut by a psyxilical power, the limitations of which 
can not be scientifically determined. Wild declares that the 
probabilities do not favor "nature miracles." In the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, the views of Rit.schl hare found expres¬ 


sion. according to which Christ represents for us the religions 
value of God. We find our God in and through Christ. Modem 
views in general are maintained on these matters. In the essays 
on Church and Sacraments, the exclusive, priestly views of the 
Anglican Church are sharply attacked. 

The Chronit asks; What is the significance of this manifesto 
at this time from the center of Anglicanism for the Christianity 
of to-day? It is an evidence, it thinks, that the revolutionary 
resnlts of modern critical theology can be made to serve the 
church and her best interests. It shows that modem Biblical 
criticism is not merely or chiefly destructive and negative, bnt 
also positive and reconstroctive.—7ra»ir/«/«»» made for The 
LtresARY Digest. 


AN ARTIST'S PLEA FOR A “FULL-BLOODED" 
CHRIST. 

“\TLTliES is an artist going to arise amongst the people of 
V V this earth who will |>alot us a true likeness of the 
Christ?" asks Grace A. Williams in the Boston Tramseript. 
The world is weary, she declares, of " stoop-shouldered, wora- 
out-looking Christs, going about in rags or trailing gowns"; it 
craves the Christ "of lofty and majestic carriage and superb 
physique; a man the picture of vigorous health, who gives out 
even in the picture some suggestion of the tremendous magnetic 
force and power that Jesus most assuredly had." She writes 
further: 

"Christ's whole life goes to prove that he was not only a 
brawny, muscular, powerful, and absolutely healthy man. bnt 
that he was a man of imposing height, gait, and appearance, 
and of wonderful physical beauty. He must have t^n, to at¬ 
tract crowds wherever he went as he did; to have so inspired 
them with awe that they would listen spellbound to him for 
hours; would throw themselves at his feet, fawning upon him, 
calling him 'master.' and in unhesitating faith imploring him to 
have pity on them and heal their diseases. A weak, feeble, 
sickly looking man most certainly could not have won the admi¬ 
ration, respect, and reverence and absolute confidence of the 
multitudes, nor in.spired with terror, jealousy, and awe all the 
high priests and Roman officials, ns Jesus of Nazareth did. 

"Oh, we have had enough of feeble Christs! Paint us a stal¬ 
wart, broad-sbonldercd. muscular Jew of the highest caste in ap¬ 
pearance ; aristocratic and scholarly in looks; of great height, 
with the high-bred Jewish features tanned by the sun nnd wind: 
with great, deep, brown eyes shining with a tender, yet brilliant 
light, the dark hair curling upon the neck, just visible under the 
white, hood-like head-dress which falls upon the shoulders and 
is bound about the bead with a band, much the same kind of 
head-dress as is worn by the Arabs to-day and which is necessary 
for protection from the hot sun. As for the dress, it certainly 
was not the ridiculous trailing gown of voluminous proportions 
painted for ns by all painters, which would have necessitated 
being held up. like a grand dame's reception gown ; neither was 
be clad in dirty, disreputable rags. His garment is said in 
the New Testament to have been without a scam: which meant 
a handsome and costly garment, and certainly, like all the other 
garments of that period and this, it escapetl the ground by nearly 
a foot. As Jesus was a lay reader in the Jewish Church, he wore 
the insignia of his office, which consisted of a deep blue border 
to his garment; also, if I remember aright, a blue sash about 
his waist, the ends of which hung at the side and were fringed 
with blue tassels. The rest of the garment and the head-dress 
were white. 

" As for the face, apart from the highly refined Jewish features, 
every noble and lovable quality of character known would have 
to be depicted therein; all the finest feminine qualities, all tbe 
finest masculine qualities combined in jrerfect balance, for it 
would necessarily be a face as full of power, force, courage, and 
energy as of gentlene.ss. frankness, tenderness, and sympathy; 
full of firmness, intensity, and resolution, yet as full of love and 
compassion. A sublime face, illuminated with an inspired light." 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S GIFT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

HE gift of a statue of Frederick the Great which it has 
pleased the German Emperor to bestow upon the United 
States is the occasion of contending emotions in the German edi* 
torial mind. There is a general but conventional laudation of 
the Emperor's act as one of inflnite delicacy and courtesy, but 
there is also a tendency t<» criticise the American people for 
being unable to appreciate fully the gracious thing which bis 
imperial Majesty has done fur them. "Notwithstanding Presi* 
dent Roosevelt's thankful auswer." says the Her liner Tage- 
blall, "we must be prepared to discover that the same absence 
of discord will not characterise every echo coming to us from the 
United States." The Lokal-Anseiger (Berlin) is overcome with 
admiration at Emperor William's depth of policy "in spinning 
the thread of the connection he had established ” with this coun¬ 
try. The Socialist Vorwiirts (Berlin) ajiproaches the subject 
from another point of view altogether: 

"The monument to old Fritz that the German Emperor means 
to honor the Americans with is preparing notable anxieties for 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt has laid up numerous em¬ 
barrassments for himself by forming hasty rcsolntions which be 
has later been obliged to alter. Delighted with the dithyrambic 
heartiness of the imperial offer of a statue, Mr. Roosevelt sent 
the Emperor an equally dithyrambic telegram of reply. But 
while bis grateful telegram let loose the jubilee of the German 
Byzantine press, be himself ran against the opposing reality of 
the republican traditions of bis country, which is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently accustomed to monarchical gewgaws. When Mr. Roose¬ 
velt bad announced to the Emperor in his telegram that he would 
at once lay the offer of a statue before Congress, be turned to 
bis Cabinet for further developments. In the Cabinet, however, 
Mr. Roosevelt was apprised of unexpected difficulties. The re¬ 
sult of the deliberations was the abandonment of the plan, con¬ 
ceived in the first warmth of impulse, to lay the offer before 
Congress and thns before the American people. A despatch 
from Washington shows what a surprising change hod taken 
place in the appreciation of this monarchical statue at Washing¬ 
ton. " 

Thereupon Vorwdrtt quotes the Washington news despatch 
stating that Mr. Roosevelt had decided that Congress need not 
be consnlted regarding the statue, and that. Frederick the Great 
having been a great commander, the gift could be put in the 
yard of the war school. Vorwdrts resumes: 

"On Tuesday President Roosevelt meant to lay the gift-statue 
before Congress, that its enthusiastic acceptance might indicate 
the intense delight of the American people. Now Mr. Roosevelt 
deprives the American people of all op]>ortunity of indicating 
their intense delight, and at the same time deprives the Emperor 
of the pleasure of receiving the vociferous thanks of the repub¬ 
licans .for the monarchical statue. Yesterday President Roose- 
volt celebrated the Pmssian King Frederick II. as‘one of the 
greatest of men of all time.' Now be secs that be was a 'great 
commander.'" 

Whereupon our authority concludes, with the fine sarcasm 
habitual to it, that the monarchists surrounding the Emperor 
will regret that Congress can not now send over to Berlin the 
statue of one of our "historical heroes "to decorate some thor¬ 
oughfare given over to statues of men of the people and cham¬ 
pions of republican freedom. This sort of thing is annoying to 
the Hamburger NaekriekUn, and it even intimates that the 
Americans are likely to have too good an opinion of themselves 
in view of the way Emperor William is spoiling them. An Eng¬ 
lish view of it all, from the London Standard, runs; 

"Mr. Roosevelt undertook to lay the Emperor's offer before 
Congress, but on second thoughts be appears to have decided 
that this was snperfluons. Congress, it is reported, showed it¬ 


self somewhat puzzled as to what it was to do with the statue. 
There is. indeed, a touch of oddness in the situation created by 
the present of an image of Frederick the Great to a republican 
nation. Kings as despotic have bceu common, and even still are 
not unknown. No other ever combined in so great a degree the 
possession of monarchical power with capacity for personal rule, 
military or civil, and contempt for humanity. . . , Such a man 
can not well be congenial to the elected representatives of a na¬ 
tion which is profoundly persuaded of its capacity to manage its 
own affairs. Congress has, however, been relieved of the diffi¬ 
culty of determining what to do with his statue. Mr. Roosevelt 
believes himself competent to find a site." — Translations made 
lor The Literakv DiGr.sT. 


CORONATION CARES. 

E verything that can be said about the coronation seems 
to have been said by the English press, and it is pretty 
generally agreed that the occasion will surpass any merely spec¬ 
tacular demonstration witnessed in Europe for a long time. At¬ 
tention now is concentrated upon details, and among them is the 
care of the crowds. Says Ike St. James’s Gasette (London) : 

“There has been no lack of warnings addressed to the authori¬ 
ties through the medium of the press as to the probable difficul¬ 
ties in dealing 
with coronation 
crowds. Whether 
the authorities will 
accept them in a 
spirit of liberal- 
minded dficility, is 
not a matter of 
such moment as 
the precautions 
that are being 
taken. These may, 
we fear, ' from in- 
formation re¬ 
ceived, ' and so far 
as that information 
goes, prove inade¬ 
quate, not through 
any fault of those 
in charge, but by 
lack of numbers of 
the police, and by 
the loyalty and ex¬ 
citement of unpre¬ 
cedented crowds. 
Wo have no wish 
to pose as prophets 
of ill, but if. as has 
been suggested, 
the crowds are 
likely to stay ont all night so as to secure a good place next 
day, their safe regulation might well tax the powers of several 
army corps. It is not onr business to suggest expedients; we 
must leave the question to the powers whose immediate concern 
it is, with the fullest confidence that they will do their best, 
but not. it must be confessed, without certain tremors. If to be 
forewarned were but (to revive an old joke) to be/ear-armed, 
then would the police indeed be fortunate." 

Not 'only has there been trouble regarding the crowds, but 
there has been trouble regarding the poetry. It is too imperial¬ 
istic, in the opinion of the "pro-Boers"; but The Westminster 
(7<txr//c(London) says "the wave of imperialism which has just 
been passing over ns " is responsible for that. Another objection 
is to the language of the coronation service, a point upon which 
the Socialistic Reynolds's Nevtspaper (London) asserts: 

"The French tongue will he used in portions of the coronation 
service a few weeks hence, os, for instance, 'Du tres hant, tres 
puissant, et tres excellent monarque Edouard par le grace de 
Oieu, TOy de la Grande Britagno et Irlande, defenseur de la foy. 



I'SerARED FOR THE WORST. 

—Brooklya Hart*. 
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Lnrgess.' Any nation iritli a aense of huinor. any people not a tion in something that has been said by the Clerical Corr^s/K>u»i- 

race of helots, would not tolerate such a reminder of defeat.* aMf (Paris) : 



"M. WaldeclcRousscau announces his intention to retire, lie 
gives a very queer reason. If he has made up his mind to leave 
the ministry it is because, according to him. he is sure of baring 
a majority. He would have remained if things had gone against 
him. Things do not happen thus ordinarily. Ministers retire 
when the majority is against them. ... From ail this wre infer 
that the ministerial faction is beaten and that it knows iu* 

The ministerial Temps (Paris) asserts that M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau's w'ork is done and therefore be goes. It ridicules the 
statement that there can be any question about the genuineness 
of the majority in the Chamber. The F^pubtigue (Paris), nev¬ 
ertheless, questions the majority. The Pfatin (Paris) prints 
details of the prentier’s worn-out condition. As for the Combes 
ministry, whieh succeeds that of M. Waldeck*Rousseau, there is 
nothing in the editorial utterances of French newspapers which 
have reached this country to indicate that they had any intima¬ 
tion of its make-up. M. Combos, a radical republican Senator, 
had, however, been regarded in the light of a |K>ssible premier. 
According to the news despatches of the New York Tribune, the 
Journal ties Dibats (Paris) does not expect the Combes ministry 
to last three years, as did its predecessor, while the Temps 
(Paris), A ministerial paper, says the great need of France is 
sound hnancial legislation, which it hopes the new ministry will 
provide .—Translations made /or The Literaev Digest. 


UNCLE SAM’S CRITICS ON CUBA. 

T he United States is not acting in good faith toward Cuba, 
if the views of the continental European press may be ac¬ 
cepted. It seems to be considered that the inauguration of a 
republican government for the island and the cffaccmcnt of our 
officials are parts of some solemn sham. This idea pervades a 
recent elaborate editorial in the Journal ties Dibats (Paris), 
which says: 

"So far as Cuba is concerned, it is known that her independ¬ 
ence is only relative, if even that. The Platt amendment, 
adopted by the American Congress, placed Spain's former 
colony under the disguised protectorate of (he United States. 
The Cubans, altho it went against the grain, resigned them¬ 
selves to the inevitable, asking no more of their liberators, be¬ 
come their protectors, than tliat they come to their aid in their 
economic distress.” 

A similar tone is manifest thronghout most of the editorial 


FAUL DOUMER, TO-DAV A raERCR FOSSIBIUTV, 
TO-UORROwr 

—Le Rire (Paritj. 

to say. The only definite utterance comes from 
the Intransigiant (Paris) : 

"The apparent cause of Waldeck-Rousseau's 
retirement is the state of his health. It is true 
that while his age is hut fifty-five lie Iwars tlie 
weight of sixty-five, and with his pale and 
flabby cheeks he has the look of an old dotard in 
decay. . . . But it w.ss really through fear of 
defeat on the bill [against the religious orders] 
that he made up his mind to go." 

This opinion is that of a pronounced po¬ 
litical enemy of the former premier' and, 
curiously enough, it finds a sort of confirma- 


The grand feature.^ of the coronation m a rile will be the an¬ 
ointing, tile investiture and enthronement, according to the Lon¬ 
don Ptlol, which traces the ceremonies back throngh a remote 
past: 

"The accounts contained in the Books of the Kings of the inau¬ 
guration of Solomon and of Joash seem to have been followed 
more or less consciously in the formation of the English corona¬ 
tion rite. In them we may trace the riding of the king in state 
to the palace of his coronation, the giving of the oath, the an- 
ointiug, the putting ou of crown and robes, the setting of the 
king upon his throne or upon some substitute for a throne, the 
acknowledging of him, so set, by the princes and the people of 
the land. The anointing, the crowning, and the enthronement, 
which are, iwrhaps, the most marked features of the ancient cere¬ 
monies. are made in the Christian rite to bo the central points 
round which the forms of prayer and benerliction giither; they 
are the esMiential parts of the actual rite of the hallowing of the 
English kings.” 


RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCH PREMIER, 


W HEN the announcement was first made that M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the French premier, intended to resign, there 
was an almost unanimous chorus of astonishment and incredu- 
hty. French and English papers agreed that there could be 
nothing in the 
report. M. Wal- 
dcc k-Rou sseau 
bad just come ont 
of the elections 
victorious after 
remaining at the 
bead of a cabinet 
longer than any 
other premier the 
third republic bas 
seen. Why should 
he go? Now that 
there is no longer 
any doubt of M. 
Waldeck-Rous- 
Beau's departure, 
the French papers 
do not know what 
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utterances of tlio IniUpendani* Dfigt (HriisseU) on tlic subject. 
This Liberal paper considers that selBsh and material impe¬ 
rialism alone actuates the United States Government. It notes, 

“From its inception the Government of Cuba will have to con¬ 
tend with very serious linancial ilifiiculties. It will have to raise 
$2,000,000 for the back pay 
of the soldiers of the re¬ 
publican army. Every Cu¬ 
ban family being interested 
in this payment, it may bo 
seen how the Congress will 
concern itself with its liqui¬ 
dation ; but the poverty of 
the treasury is so great that 
President Palma appeals to 
the moderation and patriot¬ 
ism of the people for delay 
until a more propitious 
]>eriod. Will this appeal be 
heeded? It is difficult to 
believe so, the opponents of 
the President being always 
able to argue that Cuba, 
before everything else, 
should pay her debt to tlm-so 
wbo contributed so greatly 
to her freedom from Span¬ 
ish domination.’ 

Naturally, those Euro¬ 
pean newspapers which 
doubted from the beginning 
the good faith of the United 
States toward Cuba can see 
nothing in the present pos¬ 
ture of ailairs to alter their 
opinion. An idea of their 
standiwint may be gathered 
from wliat the Frankfurter 
Zeifung says: 

“ 1 wooder wh»t I was begun for 

If 1 was so soon to be dune for.” 

This eouplet might be re¬ 
commended as a motto to 
the republic of Cuba which 
came into existence on May 
io. This republic will evi¬ 
dently give the historian 
of futttre days little to do. 
for its career ean not extend 
over a long period. If in a 
not too distant future it 
enters the American Union, 
the wonder will be that a 
more independent form of 
government was ever estab¬ 
lished in Cuba. The tran¬ 
sition from a Spanish colony 
to an American one. or to 
a State of the Union, could have been effected more directly. 
The Americans, however, were not in favor of this pliin. Be¬ 
fore the beginning of tlie Spanish-American war tliey bad 
miide their jubilant promise of a free Cuba. Moreover, it is dc- 
.sired that Cuba shall make a plea for .innexation in viewof intol¬ 
erable conditions on the island, whcretqxtn Uncle Sam ean say 
to the natives. * Vou wanted it.’ With the establishment of the 
Cuban republic deference is paid to the wishes of those who 
ycnrnetl and fought for a ‘ free Cuba' niid wlieii this livart’s de¬ 
sire of theirs is realized they will not set themselves against ad¬ 
mission into the union, in which one State is on a level with all 
the others.” 

Engl i-sb papers are quite generally dis|M>sed to give the Uni¬ 
ted States credit for work well done in Cuba, ami to be sparing 


of adverse criticism, but an exception niusl 
ease of the anti-American Saturday Revieu 


lie made in the 
(London), which 


"Cuba, we are officially assured, is now a free and independ¬ 
ent republic, and Americans are quite frankly lost in admiration 
of their own faithfulness and magnanimity. Preijident Koose- 



i/ (Ntw Yufk). 


velt lias already discounted the rh.ipsndiesof Ills 4tli Julyoration 
in portraying the full unseldshncss of the sacrifice; and the 
world, always ctiriously apt to take Aiiiericnns at their own val¬ 
uation, is more than half inclined to believe that something very 
fine and generous has actually liaiqieiied. The facts are much 
less one-sided. It is true that the American troops and officials 
liave been withdrawn, the American flag hauled down, and a 
republic of sorts iiiangumted. But it is not true tliiit the re- 
|)ublic is indcjrcndent even in the iiiaiingemcnt of its internal 
affairs, w-liile so far ns foreign relations go. it is undisguiscdly 
under the thuiiib of WiiKliington. Thu republic has been ob¬ 
liged to cede naval and coaling-stations to the United .States; 
it has no j-iowcr to declare w.nr without American consent; it 
may not add to the Cuban debl without perniissiou; even its 
control over the island treasury is subject to supervision. 
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Moreover the United States retains a most elastic rtglit of in¬ 
tervention." 

The same authority is induced to philosophize in the following 
fashion upon all that has gone before: 

"Cuba supplies us with the formula of American expansion in 
the West Indies and South America. It offers, too. not a few 
data for a judgment on Americans as practical empire-builders. 
Where it is a matter of a road to be cut, a school built, or a 
fever-den like Havana cleaned out, the Americans do capitally. 
For the elementary mechanics of colonization they have a de¬ 
cided aptitude. , , , The work was well done, but only .-kmeri- 
cans would speak of it as the beginning and end of government. 
They are the more iucliiied to exalt it as in other brunches their 
success is less patent. They have not, for instance, the art of 
winning popularity or even resiiect."— TraHiltttivns maite Jvr 
The Litesarv Uioest. 

THE DIAZ DOCTRINE AGAINST THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

'HE Monroe Doctrine occupies the press of South America 
from time to time, but all expressions of opinion continue 
to be favorable to its maintenance in the sense indicated by Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt in bis message to Congress last winter. That is. 
the Doctrine must be inaintaiued in its integrity as regards the 
prohibition of European encroachment U|>oii the American conti¬ 
nent. Thus the Prtnsa (Buenos Ayres), which, api>arently, 
sees no need to dwell uimn the so-called Diaz doctrine, or at any 
rate, its columns contain little or no allusion to it. The Mon¬ 
treal WilHtss thus defines the Diaz doctrine; 

“The obvious meaning of this amendment to the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine is that, while the Latin-American republics accept the 
principle of inviolability against European encroachment, they 
also desire n like guaranty against the United States. . . , The 
' Diaz doctrine' would bind the S|>anish republics into one to re¬ 
sist the United States should she further assail any of them,, and 
bind the United States to protect them against each other. It 
would combine all the republics in a mutually protective alliance 
not only against foreign but against mutual aggression. It is a 
rebuke to Chile, whose aggressions on her neighbors are almost 
ceaseless, but is specially aimed at the United States.** 

South America is certainly in great peril from the United 
States in the estimation of the ExoHomhte Franfiits (t’aris). 
This paper does not look for "brutal conquest," but it anticipates 
an “infiltration of capital **; 

” L4itin America must develop rapidly enough to resist this in¬ 
filtration or to absorb it without altering gravely her own charac¬ 
ter. in development of Latin America risks phtcing 

her at the mercy of Anglo-Saxon America. , . . The simplest 
foresight imposes npon Latin America these three conditions fur 
the maintenance of her inde|iendehce anil her own development; 
order and good government internally, peace among the various 
sister republics, and close economic and financial relations with 
Europe, from whom she has nothing to fear,** 

This article is from the pen of the distinguished economist, 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, who takes up the South American repub¬ 
lics one after another and notes the able men who are attaining 
or have attained power in each, and he warns the %vbole conti¬ 
nent against the North Americans. But, if other authorities 
may be accepted, this warning can do no good, because of the 
mastery which the United States has attained on the American 
continent. CfUstial Empire, a British paper published in 
China, says; 

"There is a rumor that a secret agreement has been come to 
between Russia and Germany, in which, for a free hand in 
China, Russia is to allow an equally free hand to Germany in 
South America. Absurdity could hardly go further, since nei¬ 
ther of the alleged contracting parties is in a position (o prevent 
the other from doing what she chooses, while there arc other 
Powers that most decidedly are. .So far as Siouth America is 
concerned a European state would be better off with half a prom¬ 
ise from the United States than she would with a signed, sealed. 


and delivered treaty with Russia. Uncle Sam is, in short, master 
of the situation if be chooses. It remains to be seen whether be 
will choose. At present it looks as if be will" 

A careful study of the European press does not reveal that it 
attaches importance to the Diaz doctrine. The official and 
semi-official press of Germany appear to be oblivious bf the ex- 
isteuce of this Mexican addition to the Monroe axiom. This is 
iloubtless due to the general European belief that the United 
States is the only Power to be reckoned with in the new world. 
— TrausJatioHS made/or "Vw. Liter akv Digest, 


SPANISH PRESS ON ALPHONSO’S 
ENTHRONEMENT. 

A LTHO the newspapers of Spain have said nothing of great 
moment with reference to the recent enthronement of Al- 
phonso XIH.—nothing, indeed, that was not anticipated and 
even discounted—their utterances have still a certain interest. 
The general wish to say nothing against the youthful monarch 
is compatible, it seems, with a notion that be is a Bourbon and 
that little can be expected fiom him. Nothing of this, of course, 
appears in the comment of the Epoea (Madrid) ; 

"The general sympathies of the nation go out to the young 
sovereign. We trust his youth will be atoned for by the patriot¬ 
ism of our public men and our political parties, who will loyally 
coo]>erate with their aid and counsel. By sacrificing their per¬ 
sonal an^ partisan interests they can contribute to the realiza¬ 
tion by the new reign of the holies the Spanish people have built 

But this is a dynastic paper, and it takes a view of the situa¬ 
tion which finds little or no support in papers of another ten¬ 
dency. The republican Pais, published in Madrid or elsewhere 
according to the necessities of the hour, prints a great editorial 
oath of its own as a counterblast to the King's oath. It thns 
vows, among other things; 

"We swear to fight to the end the religious intolerance that 
has covered the soil of Spain with inquisitorial infamies, and 
made her a reproach to the world for her sacerdotal fanaticism, 
causing an uprising against such intolerable religious conditions 
of the consciences of Americans and Filipinos and her own sub¬ 
jects everywhere." 

The paper also swears to drive the Engltsb from Gibraltar if 
it can, and finally to try to establish progressive democracy in 
the land, to the end that a "great republic" may be founded. 
There is reason to believe that this sheet has in store for it the 
same ordeal as was recently undergone by the Correo EspaSoi 
(Madrid). This official organ of the Carlist party in Spain pub¬ 
lished the protest of Don Carlos against the enthronement of 
Alphonso XIIL The edition was confiscated and the publisher 
is to be prosecuted. No other paper published the protest, 
throngh fear of the police. The Liberal (Madrid) says: 

“The country desires that nnder Alphonso XIH. the monarchy 
shall be honestly democratic and liberal. It will protest from the 
first day of his reign, against any relaxation of firmneui in deal¬ 
ing with nltramontane pretension, a firmness which tlio uncom¬ 
promising can be courteous." 

Enthusiastic is the tone of the Imparcial (Madrid), which 
says that " those who aspire to reform ancient abnscs and to do 
away with standing errors in Spanish official life, those who hope 
that the first years of the twentieth century may make up to us 
for the last years of the nineteenth centnry, see in the King the 
hope of bis country. He is very young. The bitterness of the 
past has not eaten into his soul, making somber bis thought and 
weakening his courage. He is noble and well disposed. It will 
be easy for him to put himself in touch with all that is generons 
and disinterested and illustrious in young Spain." 

But there are Spanish papers, among which is the Heraldo de 
Cadis, that take a gloomy view of the outlook and fear that 
Clericalism will gain the npper hmni.— TraHsla/u>MS made/or 
Till Litfrarv Digest. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

A BOOK OF REAL AMERICANS. 

rclla. Clotb, [nchn, jit PR 

w York 

W U may prntirat ajtainut Mr. Williant Dean Howells'i Uterary 
methiids; we may urge, and with justice, that be is tedious 
with bis microscopic details, that bis women are usually tire¬ 
some, and, as one reviewer has it, that he “ describes the kind of peo¬ 
ple we have spent our lives in trying to avoid ” ', but after all this and 
more has been said, it must at last 
be admitted that there is no one in 
this country who can pnalucc work 
of the same cslibcr as that of Mr. 
Howells's. If the reader happens to 
be one who has plunged deeply Into 
the sea of contemporary fiction, he 
will have to give Mr. Howells the 
foremost place among American 
writers of the present. Besides Mr. 
Howells's botiks. the other work 
seems only a mass of tendencies, the 
other writers but authors in thema. 
king, their books but student work 
not yet ready for the public, and 
.Mr. Howells about the only finished 
master of the craft. It is be alone 
vriiu cun give a true picture of life 
in this country. There have been 
other writers, it is true, who have 
drawn very real and very promis¬ 
ing pictures about small sections of the country. They have, 
however, usually mistaken localisms lor .American traits, and have 
thought that to represent the picturewiue of any given locality 
was to give its spirit. Mr. Howells is not picturesque, neither does 
lie confuse some local individual with a tj^ie that is wide.spread 
enough to represent the dwellers of a large section of the country. 
In his latest novel, "The Kentons," he has given a page out of 
the life of an American family of the Middle West, In tins one book 
we get Uie life of our people more truly embodied and many of the so¬ 
cial traits of our present development more subtly characterized than 
in all the works of the other would-be portrayers of American lifeof the 
last five years. Most of our writers are loo much influenced by what 
they have read in books to give a true picture of life. They re-create 
the types which they have admired in other people's work. We are a 
patriotic people too. and are anxions to make onr country men appear 
well on paper ; we arc still too childish and too near onr own civiliza¬ 
tion to observe it closely. Mr. Howells alone has the distance neces¬ 
sary for a true perspective. (Quietly and In his own tedious way, be 
gives an actual picture of things os they are. His msnner may not be 
popular, and be may treat of questions in onr social life that most peo- 
,ple are not interested in ; but the result is as close a picture of life as is 
possible. " The Kentons " is a study of the relation of the American 
child to the American parent, and It is so exact a hnman document that 
.a foreigner anxious to become enlightened on this perplexing question 
•could not do better than to read the book. It Is a masterpiece in the 
way of character drawing. The only weak spot is Ellen. It Is not that 
.she is lacking In vividness, but we hsve only Mr. Howells's word for it 
.that she is lovable. Ue bos failed to make her appear so. 
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one with a purpose, to ignore the author's sim. It is not necessary, 
however, to thrash out the old arguments here on the negro question. 
Anybody must admit that the South is the section of the country which 
has suffered from the negro, especially during the period of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The poverty and sorrow aftei 
defeat were less, according to Mr. 

Dixon’s story, than the anguish en¬ 
dured from the freed blacks. 

Mr. Dixon's story is not without in¬ 
terest apart from the race question 
involved. He shows a gocsl apprecia. 
tion of the Southern ehameter, es¬ 
pecially of the young woman and her 
lover, she n " belle ” and be her 
“Ijeau." They are thoroughly typi¬ 
cal of the romantic and chivalrous 
relation of the sexes in the South. 

He introduces some of the charac¬ 
ter* of "fncle Tom'* Cabin" into 
this story. The m<m»trous Simon 
l-cgrec, the slave baiter of the former 
novel, is a negruphile in this, purely 
for reasons oi puliry and interest. 

Ceorge Harris, son of Eliza, is a Har¬ 
vard graduate, and friend of one of 
Boston's finest aristocrats until he 
makes love to the daughter of the house, when be is promptly turned 
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THE NEGRO AS A SPOT. 

The Lr.orAanis .Srors. A Komanoeof Die Whit* Man's Burden, ia«$-i9oa. 
By Thoma* Dixon, Jr. Cloth. jM x j| locbca, 46J pp. Hrlca, li.jo. 
Doubtaday, Pago A Co„ Saw York. 

T his is a book by an intense Sontbemer on what the negro is to 
the Sonth. Itlsa vividpartlian portnyal of that section of the 
country from the period of the Civil War, with the consequent 
emancipation of staves, up to our own day. The author most appro¬ 
priately ukea as bis motto; " Can the Ethiopian change bis skin, or 
the l-eopard his spots!" Ifr. Dixon understands thereby. "Can the 
negro be elevated to equality with the while man, and will the Sonth 
ever alter in its attitude toward him ?" His answer Is a burning “No I" 
reiterated through four hundred and sixty-five pages. 

Whether the author bad or had not hope of proselytizing in the 
North (where he once .iccupicd a Baptist pulpit) by this energetic work, 
it must have been a relief to him toponr himself ont as be has on the 
subject. If what he says be true, there can be little question that the 
snfferings entailed on the South by reason of the negro may claim sym. 
pathy from the unprejudiced. The two negro men be uses as awful 
examples may be rare exceptions. That they are types, the grim 
stories of negro outrages which come North at intervals prove, and 
•they ore enough to make even the blood of an Abolitionist boil. 

It is Impoasible. of course, in dealing with a book to preeminentty 


TWO ROMANCES OF THE SOUTH. 

THE Battlf.Groind. By Ellen aiutgow. lllusiruled by W. J. Baer 
and W. (Irsnville Saiilli. Cloth, sH x tN inches, 50 pp. Hrire, ti.ja. 
Doublcdsy, Bats* ft Co„ New York. 

The MASTI K <)»-I'AXTOS's By Hlldegarde Brooks Cloth, jjf * r'i 
Indies, 41 j PR Brice, ti.ick Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

T here are certain lands that apparently compel those who write 
stone* concerning them to take a certain lone. The spirit of 
these CO jntries. rightly or wrongly, ho.* stood for so much In the 
minds of its own people that its very name spells romance. 

It seems impossible to write of the South without a special tenderness. 
The South before the war has been the theme of hundreds of stories; 
whether the antbor is Soutliem-bom or not we may trace a vague note 
of regret. The South of the present day has been chosen time and 
again whenever an author wished 
to draw a community where grace 
and charm were the predominant 
note instead of energy and push. 

Two bixiks have been published 
lately that are so simitar in their 
spirit that they invite comparison. 
One, "The Battle-Gronnd," by Mlaa 
Ellen Glasgow, treaU of the South 
in the ante-bellum days and carries 
the hero tbrongb the Civil War. 
The Ollier, "The Master of Cax- 
ton's," by Misa Brooks, gives a pic¬ 
ture of life in the South at the pres¬ 
ent day. The actual plots of the 
books are very different, of cuume. 
Miss Glasgow has chosen by far 
the deeper theme, and the one with 
the greatest dramatic possibilities. 
Miss Brooks's book Is very simple as 
to plot and pretends to nothing be¬ 
side picturing the life of a com¬ 
munity. But in spirit the books are almost Identical. The atmo 
sphere of the South is In both of them. They both point a community, 
gay, grarcfnl, hospiuble, whose women are quixotic and lovable, 
whose men are qnixotie and chivalrous. 

Parts of both arc somewhat spun out. Miss Glasgow has not added 
much to the battle literature of the world: the accounts of the fights 
themselves are the usual tiling. Here and there she luis fallen into the 
conventional phrases that all writers about battles find it impossible to 
do without. What one docs feel, however, Is the otter weariness of the 
men. their hunger and their hurdsbips. And even If one is a Northerner 
by birth and conviction, for the moment Miss Glasgow makes the 
breast beat in s>-mpathy with the .South. Sympathy with the South is, 
in fact, tba keynote of both books. The beauty of the old format 
society, the joyousness of the less formal society that succeeded it, tbe 
dignity of the old-time manners, tbe unconscious grace of the manners 
of to-^y,—these are the things tbst one finds in both books. Misa 
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(;u<iKi>w shows the rcKimcntof young dandies starting out on a two 
weeks' campaign, attended by their negro servants, turned Into men. 
through the four years of snffering. One might almost say that where 
Miss tilosguw left the story of the country Miss brooks had taken it up. 
Her dewnptMuiHof the life are full of vigor and eharra, thecharactersare 
clearly and cleverly drawn. The clash of the ideals, ol the thrifty Ger¬ 
man with his thriftless neighbors, is very well brought out. There is 
humor, llght-heartedness and wholesoiiieness throughout tile book. 
Miss llriHiks has yet to learn, however, the use of the blue pencil. The 
love interest of the book is drawn out unconscionably. 


AN ELOQUENT HISTORY OF THE BOER 
FIGHT. 

Tur HoFK Kioiir for HRFEnoM. Hr Micluel Uavlii. With maps and 
illuslratHins and |•)l»|nKraph■ taken br the aullmr and others. Ijirge 
lv<s cloth, fvt pp. I'ricr. $1 on. net; puaiaite »» veni*. Funk « Wagnalla 
Company, New York and l-ondun. 

HE result of the Boer War has been to deprive t'aul Kruger of the 
title Ilf President and to confer on him the reputation of a 
prophet. The contest has indeed "staggered humanity." and 
has In addition influenced, perhaps fur generations to come, the pull. 

tics of Kunipe. The impeilal na¬ 
tions have been thrilled into sym¬ 
pathy with republican nationality, 
and England has been compelled to 
reconcile her inherited demueraiic 
polity with an imperial destiny which 
now can not be evaded. The South 
African war must be studied pri¬ 
marily from a statesman's point of 
view. The first authoritative book 
that takes In the whole conflict Is this 
of Michael Havitt's, which brings the 
history down to the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities. It presents, of course, the 
Itoer side, but docs so with insight, a 
full knowledge of what is to be said 
for the other side, and with an elo¬ 
quence that It never unrestrained. 

Mr. Havitt's book will eonvince the 
most materialistic reader of the 
power of ideals. Patriotism in its 
most indomitable form, the brother¬ 
hood of race and tongue, the blood 
that is thicker than water and yet was poured out like water to cement 
the union of the Afrikander peoples, has withstood for almost three 
years assaulUonly less overwhelming than the Spanish invasion of the 
land from whence most of the Boers themselves had come. From his 
own observation Mr. Havill describes the sincerity. Integrity, and mag¬ 
nanimity of the Boer leaders. Furthermore, he has the orator's com- 
mand over the rhetorical figure known as "vision." He makes the 
reader see for himself this strength of purpose and purity and largeness 
of sonl. 

Even when, years hence, the great. Impartial history of the Boer War 
comet to be written, this book of Michael Havitt's. penned at white 
heat on the spot and in the saddle, os it were, will still be the history 
to which the general reader will turn that he may see with the eyes and 
feel with the hearts of those brave men who have fought for " Land un 
Volk" the must heroic and not the least sueeessful warol modem times. 
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A AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

AHKOAP WITH IMF JIHMIKS, By Lilian Bell, lloth, s » rS inches, joj 
pp. Price. »t.so, L. C. Page ft Co., Ihistan. 

R eaders on K>H>d terms with themselves and the world in 
general will be likely to peruse this b.H.k with a ripple of amuse¬ 
ment that may sometimes broaden into a laugh. The texture 
of the work Is so ver>- slight that after it Is done with one wonders 
what it was that proved so pleasing, while ut the same time there is a 
distinct conscUinsness of respect for a talent that succeeds in pleasing 
with so little outlay of capital. 

It la with a curions mingling of frolic, shrewdness, and American 
independence that Lilian Bell dishes up her European trip. She ex- 
tractspure fnn even from the Englishwoman's contemptuous summing- 
up of the Jimmie party as Just “ Ammurikins." no more, no less; and 
with equal gusto portrays Jimmie's quiet delight in throwing the British 
cabby into a purple rage by naively asking, “ Do you speak English 
She omits no opportunity of letting us see her own lack of sympathy 
with our "English cousins," and frankly admits that with no oilier 
European people do Americana feel themselvea so temperamentally 
a'icn; while at the same time she does full Justice to the especially nice 
English man or woman rarely (in her easel met with. 



Most dclecuble is a little scene during the Henley races, when sa 
English acquaintance mode Jimmie's houseboat bis own, compHcdly 
occupying Jimmie's bed and forcing him to extract w hat comfort be enslit 
from a plank in the dining-room. 

At lost the women (the author and 
bee) arose in defense of Jimmie and 
offered the Englishman their own 
stateroom, which he promptly ac- 

"Did you ever in all your life?" 
asked Bee, looking at the other wo- 

"No I never did," came the reply. 

" Never did what ? ” asked the Eng. 
lishmon. 

" Never .saw anybody like you In 
a book or out of It.” promptly re¬ 
turned Bee; "but I suppose there are 
ten thousand Just as good-looking os 
you are. Just as tall, and well built 
^d selfish." 

"Selfish 1" he blurted out, with a 
very red face, "what is there selfish 

about me. I'd like to know; you of- -- 

fered me your room, didn't you ?'' 

To many readers the most valuable thing in the book will be the 
author's spirited description of her meetings with Nordau and ToUtojr. 
and her summing up of the totally dilTerent impressions made by each. 
Nordau, the physician, is a man whose very aspect ha.s hialingia iL 
"It was like a draft from the elixir of life to be in hts pfcsence.'' 
Her Interview with Tolstoy was very long and the conversatiou of 
searching Interest See likens him to Goethe in being an interesting 
combination of genius and hypocrisy. “ He fastens himself upon «*ci 
newcomer politely, like a courteous leech, sucks him dry, and then 
writes." She perceived In him somewhat of the fanaticism of the asctCic 
who wnnid drive his own flesh and blood into the flanics to save the 
souls of his domestics. 


A MACHINE-MADE NOVEL. 


Dor. 


T he flrst and most merited comment on this bistorieal novel by ibr 
author of '• When Knighthood Was in Flower," it that theoMra- 
sion of the artisanship is Insufferable. If Arietlteltire ar/rsi.tbco 
has Mr. Major cast art aside In this product of his pen. No reader of to- 
dayean have failed to note that literary style, once regarded as the ehir- 
acteristic excellence of a writer. Is In these piping times of flaroboyancy 
absolutely unnecessary to the success of a novel or the repntatinn of aa 
author. Major It guiltless of style. The voraeious reader wUl not hr 
distracted In this book by polished periods or elegant turns of phraw; 
but he will find himself tripped up Incessantly by the meet imutiag 
intrusions of the author himself, ^ wou1d.be naive comment, la tbr 
perssiD of Molcom Francois de Lorraine Vernon. Mr. Major is a dread- 
ful Ixire. 

The period is that of Elixabeth, and of the escape of Queen Mary is V> 
England. The Houses of Vernon and Rutland have a tremendous 
fend. Sir George Vernon, of Hsddoa 
Hall, Derbyshire, a vIoienL bibulous 

a "King of the Peak.” is the father of 
Dorothy Vernon, Dorotbyisabeaulv 
compared to whom Helen of Troy was 
the Queen of Spades and Cleopatrs a 
negro " mammy." She has a forty 
thousand horse-power for loving. TTie 
heroine of “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower" seemed an abnormally 
capricious and violent lady; butcom- 
pared to Dorothy she is as sedate t* 
Mrs. Fry. Character painting such 
at Mr. Major’s is indeed liappilv rare. 
All the Jramafif /Ve/e«.r arc woU- 
dera, especially in beauty, except 
Sir Georije. As evej-_ out-croppirg 

_ 


CllARLrS MAJOR. 


Chonis," Malcom Vernon ba.» to 
" blow bis own horn " somewhat nwef 
wiftly. But be d,«s not hewtatrio 
let you know that the ladies of the 
French court were only waiting f,'r 
him to throw his handkerchief Ibeir 
way, and Mary the siren Queen oi 


but wc are treated to a passage where that Queen makes the coquetn- 
of a Casino girl seem subtle and eoy. 

Sir John hlanners, son of the Duke of Rutland, aitbo hereditary foe nl 
the Vermins, Is tlie one mark for Dorothy's Mont Pelee outborstx «f 
love. He is the sanest eharacter in the book. But withal there is m- 
lerest, and bad Mr. Major been eoniem to Jog along and do his jnnmer. 
man's work with less egotism, the “ average reader " would prnhsbli 
have absorbed it a myriad strong. He probably will as it is. 

Should this book be turned Into a play, the features which mar it s' 
greatly as a novel will necessarily be eliminated. Even sUge "a"^ 
or directions do not permit sucli a personal note on the part ol 
dramatist's self. 


Gioogl 
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Fore River Ship aivd Fn^ine 

I Quincy, Massachusetts Company 115 Feder&l Street, Boston 


Incorporated Under the Lews of New Jersey 


TBOKAS A . WAT80II.VtnMrat 

D. H. AltOBXWS.PrcfMnit BmIoi Bridn Work* 

CRARLBS B. OBHRIB Pre*. tXanlk & Loir«)oy WkAtl Asd WartkimM Co. 

i AMEBB. DILL Ait'r-ot-Law, Author ot "DiUoeRtw JerocyCarporulloBO’* 

iBORGB W. DAVBRPORT.SoCroiAry ual Trcusior 

FRANK O. WBLLlHGTOn ....... ^iwial Maui for 

HOWARD P. BLWBLL.. Otiorat BoperlaUailcal 

WILLIAM C. BABBBRLBT - - • - - ... Auditor 

The Company offera for public anbacription 10,000 Sharea of 
Preferred Sto^ on the following terms: Preferred stock at fttoo 
per share, and of the to.ooo shares of comirton stock now in treasury 
one share will be given as a bonus with every two shares of preferred. 

In case of subscription for ona share only of preferred stock at 
fiod per abare, a ahare of common stock will be reserved for 90 
days and issued as a bonus if a second share of preferred stock is 
ou^ribed for within that time. 

The right is reserved to withdraw or reduce the bonus of 
common stock without notics. 

The founders of the business have personally Invested over one 
million dollars In cash in the stock of the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Co. before the present offering of stock to the public is made. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Fore River Ship and Engine Co. ia capltalired as follows; 
Preferretl Nforfc, X 0,000 Sharrti . $ 2 , 000,000 

Common Stock, 20,000 Shares . $ 2 , 000,000 

Par ratwa o/Nhana, $ 100 , Fad Paid aad AraK.4sMasaM« 

THERE IS NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 

The preferred stock has a non-cumnlstlve 6rst preference upon 
the net pro6u of the Company up to 7 per cent, per annum. In 
case of liquidation or dissolution of the Company, and distribution 
of its assets, the Charter provides that Ft 25 per ehare must be paid 
to preferred etockholdcTB before anything is paid to holders of the 
common stock. The Charter further provides that one-half of all 
net profits in excess of 7 per cent, on the preferred stock shall be 
held as a ainking fund which, on reaching (100,000^ mnat be applied 
to redeeming the preferred stock at {125 per share, or at a lower 
price if so offered by holders to the Company, to eneb amount as 
such sum will redeem. For example; \S'hen there U (200,000 of net 
profits over and above the dividend on the preferred atock, (100,000 
U applicable to a dividend on the common and (100,000 must be 
apphed to redemption of a portion of the preferred stock. 

Of the above (4 ,oooaxx> total stock anthorixed, there ia now in 
the treasury of the Company (1,000,000 preferred and (1,000,000 
common. Prior to the incorporation of this Company in February, 
1901, the business had been conducted for seventeen years by 
Messrs. T. A. Watson and F. O. Wellington as a co partnership. 
During the last two years and since the incorporation of the Com¬ 
pany, the sum of (1,500,000 cash has been expended on the plant. 

There la at present ouutanding (i.oQo.ooo of preferred stock 
and (1,000,000 of common atock issued against a plant which has 
cost (t,500,ooo cash; and the stock now to be sold provides cash for 
additions to plant and working capital to the amount of (tA>co,coo. 
The provisions of the Charter guarding the Investor In this 

E referred stock are exceedingly strong, being drawn with great care 
y the highest legal talent. It has a preference not only on the net 
profits up to 7 per cent., but also upon the asset# of the Company 


The earnings of the Company for five months to January 1, 
1902, were (101,574.36 in accordance with the certificate of the 
FZastem Audit Company. 

The entire (2,000,000 preferred stock requires but (i40/xx> for 
Its 7 per cent, dividends. The Company earned, at the rale of over 
(roo.ooo in excess of the amount required to pay the dividend on 
the entire (2,000/100 preferred atock—this while construction of the 
work* was under way. 

Uy the operation of the sinking fund the earnings applicable to 
the common stock wiD naturally increase, and with the Company 
earning from (400,000 to (500.000 fwr annum In the future, which is 
qtilM poBii iMe wttb 4bc yiifd bM wMi moMkIawUI ht sctMi Uuu 
owing to the small caintaliiation the common stock is likely to earn 
very large dividends in the future. 


Uy the provision that a sum equal to any dividends on the 
common stock must be used to retire preferred stock, it is probable 
that the preferred alock will rapidly decrease. A* it decreases the 
common stock will command more of the net earnings of the Com¬ 
pany on the small ca|>italization of (2/>oo/)oo. 

DIVIDENDS 

By the terms of the Charter, semioinnnal dividends on the pre¬ 
ferred atock are payable on the second Mondays in January and 
July, out of the earnings of the Company. 

In accordance with this provision a dividend on the preferred 
atock of 3} per cent, will be paid on July 14, 1903, out of accrued 
earnings. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY AND CONTRACTS 


REAL ESTATE 

78 Acre* of Land, Bounded by 1V Miles of Water Froot 

The buildings enumerated here are only the larger buildings 


unnecessary to mention in detail. Outside of the plant proper the 
company owns a number of dwelling bouses and other real estate in 
Quincy, which produce* a substantial income, and this outside real 
estate U conservatively held as being worth (too.ooo. 


The forge in the above list la one of the three large forging 
plants In this country, and Fore River is the only shipyard having 
a forge capable of the largest work In shipbuilding. This forge is 
also kept busy on miscellaneous outside work. 

Work In Progress In Fore River Yard May 1 , 190 a 

BatUesklp—Rew Jersey, is.oao tse*. To*y*de Boat Dtstreysr-LawTsec*. 

BaRlMUg-RkadaltlaeA. 13,000 toes. 

TorpsA* Beat Destroyir—HacAsaoegli. Cruiser—D<* Melees. 

Bsvss-MssteA Steel Bcheourr lii.ooo toe* SiipUesBSst). 

(The Uixesl suUnc tomI In the •rorkf.) 

PofglBct tor Steamsbips bow ksisg buUt In other yatAs. 

Bteal BriAgs, too frst toag, over Waymoatk Fcia Blvsr. 

Bevaaty-Bv* Bate Fergiags for rapIA flre-gan*. 

Mltcsltessoea Structural Woik. 

Steel Car PloaUtaasIakabls) for H. T.,lt. H AH. R. R. Ca. 

The above, with other work in hand, will bring the total 
amount of contract* op to over (9.007.000. 

In addition to the above contract* in hand, the Company has 
tenders under consideration for additional work aggregating several 
million dollars. 

Upon applicallon to the Boston office of the Company, a copy 
of the Charter of the Company, and an illustrated description of the 
plant will be sent by mail. Reference is made by permission to 
several bank* and trust companies. Copies of reports made on the 
property by several eminent engineer* and naval experts may be 
seen on application. 

Subscriptions may be made by letter dircctcrl to the Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co., 115 F^eral Street, Boston, Mass., or 
Federal Trust Co., Boston. Remittances may be made by check, 
registered letter or money order, payable either to Fore River .Ship 
and Engine Co., or Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mssa. 

Since the fiist offering of this stork for public subscription 
iMndiAnbAUhAi BliMd) Icca ubKabedlDL W* AdiOas 
action on the part of any one desiring to subscribe for any of the 
remaining shares. 


^oogle 
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Warmer Homes! 

SAVED 

/ o ON COAL BILLS 



If Your House Is Heated by a 

FVRN AN BOILER 

rf*#V*'■ 


t. U. t CwU> M.. Stwia. 1. 1. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Thk Litfxahv Digest Is io receipt o( i 

-The Wav of the West.-- Oenerel Chorlei 
(Kand. McMaIIt A CuJ 
-The Kehulldlns of Old Coimriunwenl 
Waller II. I'asr, aioubledAv, Pat'e A Cu 
neL) 

-The Trii. 


i> Hixik "-Rdit«l bv Jt 
mi'iiea. tuuuDieoiiy, l■aKe A l o.. net.) 

-1,'nto the Knd.--Mi.. R. G. Aldeo. iL.jlhrop 
PnbliahinK Coiniwnr, fi jo.i 
"Five Little I'rpprr* Ahioad.*—Maritaret Sid¬ 
ney. ILulbrop I'ubliAliinif t'l.mpanv. $1 lonet.) 

-•Tween You air 1- Ma* O'kell tLotbrnp 
Publlihlnif i.'uiii)viiar. t>.<o net.i 
-Bvlow IMI," iiriiT,;e W. Cable. ICluirlCA 
Scribner** S-mv. «i is > 

-Thoae niack Diamond Men - William P. Gib- 
bona tP. II. KeveM Company, li.jii.) 

-Claaiiilied Indiilb Club Ivierciaei and Dr ilia*— 
A. K.Jiinra <lMiljli.lie.l by uulhor, care of ll " 
M. 1!. A . Va.he,li. kv a. 1 


■e of a 


ny, (..no 


<P. H. 


Hind .Spot.- Rev. W. L. Wnlklnam. 

II Company. Si.cunet.) 
telaiardClown."—ClaraMortia (Cburlea 


P. I‘atnam'* Son* 
-Auionk the t 
iDoubleday, I'aKe 


I The Rtak o( Summer Travel. I 
I The Kreater unount of inwl in the I 
I W* lawira yon aaainel £m of Incoiae J 


anbon^ P^lcjr-lioWsts yr 

A Life Policy 
m tbe TRAVKLKkS JNSUR 
ANCF. COMPANY |>roviar* 
Mk ifiauraacc «i a lower nuruie 
Iced aet coet ih^n muiuj c>u«" 
pvaici which clurf* lor uumnea 
•nd ^re Mich % slwre In Die proofs 

TH E TR ER^ c^r'cL fw 
Ininrence onJr. The net coet of 
n policy In Ihe TRAVELERS 
|» iWefurc xmreateed nnd known 
Nfurchind And the diScjnooe U 
In foor pocket lira! to lut. 

Ar^ti II 


CURRENT POETRY. 

By Ruiiirt C.SliEKU-OtiD Joit.vso.v. 

I.V TKSI.A S i.abdratory. 

■re In the daik what irhontly liKnrei pren!— 
lio phantom nl tlie I'aat, or grim or aad ; 

<iu wailine npirit nf wn, no apecter, elad 
while and w. adering vlmid, wtioio dumb <l» 


The Better Time ; the Uolveraa] Good. 
Their amlle la tike the joyona break of morn 
How lair, how near, how wiailnlly they bi 
Lleten ! that naurninr it o[ aegelt* winga 

HBARTH-SONG. 

When November'i night cornea down 
Witb a dark and audden frown. 

Lika belated traveler ehtll 
Kurryieg o'er tha tawny bill,'^ 

Higher, higher 

Heap the pine.cone« In a pyre ! 

Where** a better friend tban firef 


country”^%' lxpsiyELr 

Buyer* fet oar ftoe moutEly cotj»rosiie 
OwDort neniJ delnll* of your proprrty. 

PhUlliM * WolUp eKpTrfbuoe Bulfdlug. Now York. 



-CARTERS INK'u 



AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS OISCRIMINAIIIIfi. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL PENS 

forty reus : 





g tJgMe g R I ATl' 


W 


select t K> Itr |fir wrlilifl f,«n 

s sample esfd ol ^laclal miinban for oar- 
Mpoodence. 12 pens lor lOcnPosipild. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

WB»oid»«y, NEwroworr 



Beadgn of Tn LmsauT Dioi 


Illustrated Real Estate Register FREE 

Splendid turn*, colonial honwe, phataliooa. game pR> 
tern*, colony tract* and nthev jmicienlm in V Irmnia and 
oAcf •&!**. CalHemla and Flo rfdaonage grove* tiim, 
her and mineral landlt aWaeveral An* Bagnsll cmal 
H.W. HILI.EARY,'’--.-.--.-i- 
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Improved 20th Century 
Perfection Suspenders 

to one man in e»ery town in the United States. AU we 
require in that vou send us the name of a dealer who does 
n« handle the 20th CENTURY PERFECTION SU5- 
PENUER—write hia and your name on a postal card and 
hurrjfit Into the postoflke. 

The letter or postal, with dealer’s name, received first in 
the free pair for the lown in which he lives. 

Should more than one roan send a dealer's name from the same town, and which Is received 
W ns in the same mail deliver), we will give the free pair of 20Ul CENTURY PERFECTION 
5USPENDERS to the sender whose letter comes first to our attention in the bundle of mail- 
taking each letter or postal in the order they are handed ns liy the earner. There will be no 
favors shown. Everyone will receive the same consideration. Write at once, as this offer will not appear 
again in The Literary Digest and is open to its readers only until June 24. 1902. We do not ask you to 
buy anything, as weseU only to dealers. The 20Ul CENTURY PERFECTION 5USPENDER will 
be sent absolutely free of cost and postpaid. Onr object tn giving away a pair free to one man in every 
town is to have tkt numbtr of men learn aimt the best lus^ender in the eenntry in the thertest fettible 

time. The information we will send will anroly repay you for sending us a postal with a dealer's name. 

Here is a auwnder with TWO POl.NTS that make it the best trouser support ever worn by man. 

ONE POIN'r, The double strap in back and front, sliding In the double loops, so evenly distribute the 
purchase that it is felt nowhere. 

THE OTHER, It is light, simple, has not the hamess-like construction found In the other so<aUrd self 
conforming suspenders. It “gives” to the slightest movement of the body. Has a combination castoff and slide which 
make adjustment and fitting simple and easy, flur improved slide is the only one which will not become displaced. 
Absolut^y uo metal parts tonch, cut, or rust the clothing. 

No man ever wore a pair who would return to the “ old fashioned ” or “ new fangled " kind. 

THE IMPROVED 20th CENTURY PERFECTION SUSPENDER sells everywhere, soc. retail. Ease, com¬ 
fort and riropUcity makes it worth twice the amount. 

KASTMAN & SP>KCi-IT Miro. CO. 

Sole Owners the 20lh CENTVR.Y PEUFECTION SVSPENDER. 200 South Clinton Street. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Time's a pedlar deals In dust 
Higher, higher 
Pile the driftwood in a pyre ! 

Where’s s firmer friend than fire? 
Knowledge was but born to-nlgbt: 

Wisdom s to be born to-morrow ; 

One more log -snd banish sorrow. 

One more brsnch—the world Is bright. 
Higher, higher 

Crown with bsisam-bougbs the pyre! 
Where's an older friend than Are? 

A CHOPIN FANTASY. 

(On Remembrance of a Prdlude.) 

Come, love, sit here and let ns ieava awhile 
This ciistom-lsden world for warmer lundt 
Where, 'neath the silken net of afternoon. 
I-elsure la duty and dread cara a diaam. 

(The mnaeheeint,-) 

That cliff'a Minorca, that hurlson Spain. 

There In the weat, like fragranca vialbla. 

KIsea the aoft light aa the son goes down 
Till half the sky Is palpitant with gold. 

Follow it eastward to the geotle bine. 

With faith and childhood In It, and the peace 
Men ugoniae and roam (or. Sea that flaat 
That fluttera in tba brease from the Camargoe 
Like white dovea. huddled now, now scattering. 
(They say all native boats are homeward bound 
Againat to-morrow's annnal festival.) 

What real there la in looking from this height 
On pnlma and olives, snd the easy steps 
By which the terrace clambera yonder bill! 

How dark those hollows whence the roads c 
white 

Ascend In angles to the high-perebed town! 
Needleaa 






te the breath 


let me lay my head upon yoor lap. 

And place your rose-leal fingers on my lids, 
l-est. catching glimpse of yoor respleodeot eyes, 
M y ardor should blaspheme the coming stsrs I 

How fast it darkeos I One must needs be Mind 
To know tbe twilight softness of your voice. 

And Love.- not Mind, bnt with a curtained sight,— 
Lika one who dwells with Sorrow, can discern 


Nothing unhappy—a preaentiment 

Snch aa from far might thrill tba nnder-deptba 

Of tome atilt tranqoH lake before a storm. 

Be happy, love, not ponder happiness. 

Unarrlngiy I know your woman's soul, 

Cooteot to have yoor happiness put off 

Like well-planned feast against to-morrow'anoed. 

And more enjoyed In planning than in nae. 

Bnt, oh, we men, Uod made os—what was that? 

A drop upon your ?iand ? Parbapsatear 
Imst by an angel who remembers yet 
Some perfect moment of th’ Imperfect world. 

And goes reluctantly her way to heaven. 

Still envioos of onr lot? Another drop'. 

Why, 'tis the rain. Stand here and see that sky— 
Blackness intense as sunlight. What a chasm 
Of silver where thst lightning tore its wsy 1. 

That crash was nearer! Here's onr shelter, 
quick! 

Now It's upon ns! Half a breath, and-tbere I 
No wonder yon abonld tremble when the earth 
Sways thus snd sll the firmament's s-reel. 
Tremble, hot fear not—Ixnre created Fear 
To drive men back to Love, where yon are now. 
W?iat rhythmic terror in tbe tideless sea 
That wildly seeks the relugd ot the rocks 
Prom nnknown dangers (dangers known sre 


God! Did yon na 
Resdan of Tun Lmnanv Dronr am asko 


in tbe beadlaad’s jaws 


Thst driltlog sail? Walt the nest fissh 
look! 

Oh, heaven! to cruise about a hundred coa* 
Safe paat the tabled monsters of the deep. 
To brask supinely on faminar sbonls 
Where one in childhood digged s mimic grav 


Thank Ood for those ----- 

And that slow-Iiftlng sime of topas light. 

Like parting guest retnrnlng with s smile. 

We care not now that the Insatiate storm 
Plunges with leaps of thunder on the east. 

{The mueic ceasei.t 

me thy hand, dearona. tho unto pain 

_ah It to he snre that this be dream. 

Knowing 'twas Death that paased. and oh, hour 

—[From ”Pocms"(The Century Co.). 

PERSONALS. 

Uaeoln uad Baenhnr Praying Together.— 
Samuel Scovllle, Jr., grandson of Henry Ward. 
Beecher,writing in 7'he SnnttaeSekvi rimo (Phila¬ 
delphia), tells of a secret meeting between Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln snd bis grandfather In iK«: 

“Late one evening a atranger called at hia fMr. 
Beecher's] home and asked to see him. Nr_ 
Beecher was working alone In his stndy, as was 
his usual enttom, and this strangar refused tp 
send up his name, and came mullUd in a military 
cloak which completaly hid bit (ace. Mra. 
Beecher's soapiclona were aronsed. and she was 
vary unwilling that be should have the interview 
which he requested, especially as Mr. Beecher's 
life hsd been (reqnently threatened by aympa. 
thiiersof the Sontb. The latter, however. Insisted 
thst bis visitor be shown up. Accordingly the 
stranger entered, the doors wars abut, and for 
hours the wife below conid bear their voices and 
their footsteps as they paced back and forth. 
I writing Id advertlaariL 


Lioogle 
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Pinklljr. toward inldDlsht, th* mrnterjoot vUltorl 
went uut. etill rauffled in hia cloak, ao that it wan I 
impnaal bU to Katn ao y Idea of bla featurca. 

-The ycara went by. The war waa Bnlehed. ] 
The Hrealdent. bad aoScrcd martyrdom at hia 
poet, and It waa not until ihortly before Mr.] 
Beecber'a death, oeer twenty ycara later, that It 
waa known that the myatcrluna atraoiser who had 
called on the atormy winter night waa Abraham 
LinLoln. The airaaa and atrain at thoae days and 
olKhta of atrogglc, with all the reapooalbllltlea 
and aorrowa of a nation llghtlnc for ita life thruat 
upon him, had broken down hia atrength, and for 
a time undermined even hia courage. He had 
traveled alone in dUgniae andat night from Waah, 
iORton to Brooklyn to gain the ayinpnthyand help 
of one whom he knew aa a man of liod, engaged 
in the aame great battle In which he waa the 
leader. Alone for honra that night the two had 
wreatled together In prayer with the God of bat- 
tlea and the Watcher over the right, uotU they 
had received the help which He had promited to 
thoae who aeek Hia aid. Whatever were the con- 
vlctiooaaod religiooa belief of Abraham Lincoln, 
there la no donbt that he believed In prayer, and 
made that the aource of hia atreogth.* 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

The Idfrerenea. -What la the dllTerence be¬ 
tween a aewiog.machine and a klaa.* 

One aewa aenma nicetaod the other aeenia ao 1 
olce.-<>»/r jatf CVoa^r. [C. f. ,V, }'.] 

Her onery. -Agekt i -I have a book yon ahonid 
buy for your too, telling how to become a iMlItl- 
clan, atniearaan, Preaident of the United Staiea, 
banker, broker,-* 

Mua. HEK-aKavi “O’wHn, did yer mother buy 
wan for yon I/IraveA'a Li/r. 

Wanted-An Inventor,—P Ol»e yeara mar- 
riedli -Have yon aeeo thoae noiaelraa baby-car- 
rlagea, yetl" 

QIMarried only a twalvemonthli “Noi what I 
want la a ooiaeleaa baby.*—(Im/r naif Cramjts, 

ic: c. .V. j'.j 


Coming Events. 


Boot and Shoe Wo> 


ternatloiial VolOB 


Jnr 


■O-It.-Cooventlan of the National Mana- 
sra Ncwapaper Circulating Aaaocia- 


fnne th-vi.—Convention of tha Intarnati_ 

Printing Preaameo and Aaalatant Union of 
North America at Halt I more. 

June 17 . - Convention of the Train Dcapatctai 
Aaaociatlon at Plttabnrg, 


drao'a Homa S< 


Train Ti 

AUcadoa la called to the advcrtlsenicat of the Dickaoa 
School of Memory la anelher colemn. Thb ecbool la 
eniircly reliable, and will aend free a trial copTrialiled 
laatoa and booklet. Addreia liICKSUN SCHOOL OF 
MEMORY, The Audiwrlum, Chicago. 


Whitman Saddles 

KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 

We are the sole manu- 
racturers of the celebrated 
■ Whitman Saddlesand Specialties, 
i We impart and manufacture 
f everything for the saddle horse, 
from “saddle to spur.” 

Every man and woman Interested 
in horseback riding 
our book. 

We mall ll/rrr. 


>man Interested -w 
K should have 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 

, succeaaera lo ihc M'hlieiaa Saddle Co.) 

KM Ctaeaabers 5C.. New Ynrfc. 

Readers of Tns Lirsaai 


E6e Edison Mimeograph 

proves a wonderful help in any office. There are 
many times when you want to say the same thing to a 
dozen or more people. Then the stenographer makes 
one copy on prepared paper which the office boy puts 
into the Mimeograph and prints therefrom the re¬ 
quired number of copies. The address is filled in on 
the typewriter and the whole job is turned out in a 
fraction of the time required to write individual letters. 

The saving in time and money over sending a larger ( 
job out to a printer is even more marked, while the i 
convenience of doing it in your office is also in favor 
of the Mimeograph. 

Our Red Book tells more about the manifold uses 
to which the machine is put. We will gladly send it 
free for the asking. 

A. B. DICK 

lAg West Jgekfoa Boalev«rd, CHICAGO. 





COMPANY 

Bruch, 49 nuuii St., HEW YORK 
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^Slobe^^rniclce 

^la^Itc^iBook(Ia5C<9; 

PERFECTION 

DUST-PROOF- -ROLLER-BEARING-DOORSj 





l-AUTO HAND BOOK-i 





SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. 

(Jiut pubItekiNit (Ijr J. I 
-•—I- •—k torantomobl 

t " f *h£l"**"c^''u 
J<>u« and dUirnima. (taaoIlD* 'liir^nva, 
iT|ira mil; trivlad In non-terbnli-al 1 


--an; addroaa. Ua« ol 

Apl* pavaa for the aakloc. 

THEO. AUDKL A CO. 


•3 6lh AVENUE. 


CHEAP HATES 

bmvtiow aT»d. of Inwnllnir ivtibr 
to Ihr slB.» Matoa. Wrlla f.ir raM. M,ip 4f Calffarala, rrm. 

TSAHS-coirrnrKHTAt. fkjuoht oo. 

3^5 Ooarlwrn Btrwvt. • Cbicago. 111. 

Bmdon of Tbi LrmuBT 


xnc. 

DICKSON 

ascnoow 

OF 

ME^MOnY 

Reduces the Secret and Art of Memory to a Science. 

GUdstone U right.-My method will enable you to accoropliah more work in a week than 
the hard-working akoven can in a month. Uuainasa details, names, faces, books, studies, 
readily memorised. All mind-wandering concentrated. Speaking without notes. Easily 
AcquIrerL Highly endorsed. Individual instructions by mail booklet and Tri&.l 
Copyrighted Lesson FREE. Address 

THE DICKSON SCHOOL Of MCMOAY, 7)4 Audllonsjm, CKIomge. Dllnels. 




s wnuns to adTertlsen. 
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^^Cdanger .signals 
gJtr OF disease 
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Bt sent to you frcc if you write to 

’S 

CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


T..n.i...utf.rtr.m SPINAL DEFORMipES 

. 
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Nordrach Milk 
aivd Rest Cure 




“NORDRACH”Sanitarium 
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We Mail 

Our luiMl».nic anil cipcniavc 06 paft 

Book Free 



iT**'*^ ' 'f ”r " 

teuUyiDf id iIm itiultBbblo aoits ofTti* 


Ostermoor$|r 
“Mattress |0, 


PATBNT 
ELASTIC 
PELT 
Whidi Ia (Kt b«4t 


hAufinj; it. Von nuy 1| Into w>jm ton of thapc 

*5 

wait aod Mfi, and batwaan " owhauUnt Hawna " 
you ara ra^jr ataaplnf on a roa(h aod uocsadenabla 
mal oi aluffiaf. 

SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 
Aod il il ii Old cran all you hara kf*td/mr,\l you don “I 
balleim il lo be Ihe equal In clotnilneu. dunbliliy and 
cnmliift ol any tfo hair mattraaa eacf made, you cao 


> foot A Inclioo wido, ay Ibo, S«. 38 ) 

3 laot wido. JO Ibo.. ■ lo.o* 1 

j<a.t6l^a.«Ma.33»« 11 . 7 a I *«• 

4 Jaat wlda. 40 Ibd.. - ij.jj J 
4 laat« IncbM wida. 48 »a. ly.ooJ 

WB PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHAROES 
Made io Iwo paru eoc extra. 

Spedal data at .p;£l pricaa. 

^r-Sand to OSTBRMOOR * CO . ii* ElliaWtli 
^t.. Now Yort, lor tha boadaonM book- 


t •*riWlTClt CkMhlMUL* 


CHESS. 

Il commaalcBlioDa for thia laaparimaDi tbould 
bo addraaaad: "Cheka Rdiior, l.iTKRaKy 
l)IOIST."| 

Problem 677. 

ByC. Vi:«CEST Htmtv, 

From /■*<• MtrtHry, Vorwivh, KoRland. 


'£ ■€)■ ■ 

^ ■ 
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m ■ mt\ 
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Problem 678. 

By W. A. Clark. 

] I’rite, O/agv Wi/mrit Problem-Tourney. 


, B 

B BIB, 

B 

m 

i 

m 

B 

AB 

B 

^ B B 

B t B t B' 

B B ^ ' 
B'^B 1 
BtbB IS 

B B B 
B B B& 


MOTHERS m daughters 



OHIO STEAM COOIEI CO. 

SO Ontario BaRdki. Oal. lad Jt«, Sti.. Tolado. Ohia. 


MY MAID’S 

MAMCURiNQ MANUAL .'•.r.M:':: 

IfaoIcorInK—conciee—eomprehenilvei •hovlac boo you 
ao aavo tune. wmTT. aad mooey by doing yonr oara mani. 
nrioe. Firna cdjtioa. complete, lo centa a copy—coin or 
miape. Joy. Boa R Co., i 131 Broadwoy. Nn Yoek. 

Roadera of Tan Lumaar D 


Wbite-Niaa Piacea. 

IjrSyltPep.p.ihtPjBuiprKipK 

jkrPii Py; ,g. 

TA'btlo malea io tbrao novat. 

SolotloD of Problema. 

No. 6y> i Kay.move, Kt-K Kt L 
No. dja 

B-Qrq B-B - 3 Q-Ki«, male 

KaP *■ j 

...... B-Ktc, .oate 

' fTjrr - 


Pears’ 

soap docs nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 
use Pears’. Give it time. 

sold aUofcr tha world. 




Odorless 
Garbage. 

Where do you 
throw ashes and 
garbage left 
from the kitch¬ 
en ? It. should 
be where eye or 
nose will not de¬ 
tect it. Such a 
place is in 

Witts’ Corrugated Can 

Made of galvanized tieel with close fitting lojj. 
It in odor proof and dust-proof. It b stronger 
than other cans as the corrugation famishes 
support everywhere alike. No hoops or other 
supports to rust or break off. 


Art vpur denier lor h. II bn bnnn'l tl mile tin nod 
on »ai Mil yen oaewho bnn or tupply you dimt. 
THE Win CORNICE CO^ DepL K. ClaclaMlI, 0. 


‘ j Thtmpton'i Eyt Waitr 


GiDOgle 
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Q-Q 7. -Mt. 

*■ K-<i« ’■ K_Q j<muM) ’■ 

. Q-Kti (J-Q8i.in«« 

'• K-0» ’• I 

HI , « Ot. B»»«' 




OpeniOK* »t Monte Cmrio. 

Mr K. C «;rlrtlih in .'*r ^ .1/. ' • .inpllt* two 

t>)}lea. The fir»I tuble k ve« all the K-<»le- In the 
openlnei indunie.l I lit Mnnml lable Kivem.nly 









Readere of Tun l.rrsKAii 


BUFEALO UTHIA WATER 

“The Most Effective of the 
Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to 
Lithia Tablets” In Bright’s 
Disease, Calculi, Qout, 
Rheumatism, etc. 

Dr. I. N. Love, AVar KoriE Ci(y, former 
Professor of OtHuof Medicine and Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and in Marion Sims ddiege of Medicine, Si. 
/.outs, Cice- President of American Medical 
Association, etc., ia aa article in Medical Mir¬ 
ror, : 

<* Whlkt b«in|: the meet effective of the 
natural mineral waters, It Is striklnKiy 
superior to emergency solutions of llthU 
tablets and pure water, even wlictr the ^od 
solution is an exceedingly strong one." 

E. H. Pratt, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 

- . l‘rofesU)r oj On final Surgery to the ( htcugo 
, ti-'—rogalhic Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook Co. Hospital, says: 

yc.<rs 1 have fountl Buffalo Lithia VfftTER resource. It has proved es- 

iH-1'i.ilU eiric-u-ious ill Kheumatism, (lout, and Affections of the Kidney and 
Bladder, generally, including Bright's Disease." 

Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medua and Thera- 
prulics. Medical College Of Oeorgia, Augusta: 

"RIIVTSI a I ITUia WATTO reUaUe treatment known to me 

DUr riUAJ LlltflA IMTUf for the permanent relief of grarcl, and the 
antecedent conditions iKit drtrnnine it." 





Or. Cyrus Edson, 7‘ „__ 

' BUFFALO LITHIA VMITR * 


ribed I 


\enlty Health Officer of Sew Pork City: 

with great benei 
Disease of the Kidneys." 


!• by Urocer, i 


prase 

BUFFALO Lithia Water 

TesUmoulala » bleb defy mil tm putatlOB i 

Hotel ml Kprina* opewi Jone ISUi. 

_PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS. VIRGINIA. 


i 




^liams 
Jhay^ing 
k Jticic 


licitrs the sfdl of 
universal a|ipr«ival. 


W rich, licMtiiit; liillicr. convenience 
nd elegancr nt’ style it iv |»eerle««. 




serMifT** Ltmps; 
it HrscLets. SMr a»i 

From $3.50 Upward 

Slieet, ud r ie n wi Laom ol handeonw 
dnIxM, foe hMknr uid eeldoee Sabtme 
0»r "OB MATCH LAMP" bui> iS.., 
*11 i »o locdi. no alcohol, H*hta Hka m. t— 
moet impietaiil dlacovtey In (Unbae li(bt£, 
aiifwaratua 7,1 made. Scod for oew caiatocue. 

THE canton incandescent LWHT CO. 
1202 C. Foorth SliMt. Canton. Ohio. USA 


Distilled W&.ter i* 
densed steam, the only aloo 
lately pore naler. It u what 
you get from a Se.nlteLry 
Still. Are you sure that 
your drinking water i» all 


KLIPS It n. ^Hanj”«rwri''^l ■ I 

r Dfoerr An aiLmI Ia meBtk>a tiie puUlmUoa whea wrHlBic u> BdvrrtlMn. 


Google 
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Why Be Fat Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes. 


When There is a New Home 



No other discaics known to medical eclence! 
aretoinsidkxu. No otben nuke »uch frightful 
inroad! upon the human aystem without ap-. 

On December jiat a j^yakian apparently in 
good heahb, was consulting hh! about a patient i 
of hit who bad Ittifdift Disease, Neitlier the ' 
doctor nor I suspected that 4c had anything i 
wrong with bis kidneys. On Februaiy IM that 
phnkian died with Bright's Disease. A heavy : 
cold with high fever started the latent disease ' 
in bis system and carried him off in five days, i 
J. W. CuaaiK. j 

One of the best and best knoum phpkians of 
rhUadel(4iia says that “every man past middle 
life should have bia kidneys examined al least 
once a year." We say twice a year. 

In every case of Bn^t's Disease or Diabetes 
the disease is detectable by a careful analysis 
long before it becomes acute or immediately 
dangerous. At our estabilshment we make this 
analysis absolutely free. We feel as happy as,' 
our arollcants when wa can assure them they ' 
are aU right. There are enough who need our | 
treatment, wilhoni onr attempting to work on > 
the fears or credulity of those who do not. : 

W« »•« snut **’toS* B T* 

Bitun, our «bi 4 k slwsrs oofuddvrad OMifidesrisl. I 

THE TOMPKI.NS-CORBIN COMPANY. 

ay West attb Street (Drawer Dv New York. , 


Skin Diseases 

If you suffer from Eczema. Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm. Itch. Ivy PoUon, 
Acne, or other skin troublea. 

Hydrozone 

will cure you. 

Cures sunburn in 24 honra. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives 
it will atop itching at once, and surely 
cure; also will relieve mosquito bitea. 

IfydroMone It a sdtnUfic Germicide. 
Used trtd endorsed by leading physicUtia. 
It in uhmtlutely harm lets, yet most 
powrfal healing agent 

As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without causing 
injury to tlie sulTerer, It naturally cures 
the trouble. 

FRFF •«« Ksdtag ne iw. lo conr 

r tcIMl ■■••lu*. wUl MPd • boltit con. 


Prat. Chtritt MtrthtsS. 51 Princt Nm Vsrii, 


SETIUtl rUSIlU SIttI ill Mrks« tBat I 

SBslBd Is s ptsio wr»i>p«<r,witVfu^irsctioiit how 
to u«! II. hookssmj--*- ■ ' 


*877 FOR'26\YEARS 

CAn'CER 



hdkd smekll skill dhorse flesh 
whoboughhOk goose bo ride onVDon’bbdkke 
• ordinotry soe^ps . 

-cl* 



is S/\PO L.I O »- 

•Try o. cavke ofiKa^nd be convinced.— 


THE BEMSHIRE HILLS Sanaloriin 

■■■•" -- 

JLI^NllC^^tH'-^f^TSSartSt M 

DRS. W. E:~brown A SON. m..« mm. 



CRAY HAIR RESTORED 

-WALinrrT.V-ll.klB STAtN 

. I< inniand trait lira iuira la lira PilUt. 
. Bina I.UiHla valntCaM mlomOnr, 

c ^ 'h luMkMl. rulnl M BIracIrad IliU. L;*. 
Wv^Wnwa. Ilfwrtlor MoM(*cii«tottaM^tlMl 
oottff. ha> f alf 

__-^|l^il l» 

raoirw TnsSuio cKrtM^omSnSt!*^^w>is,^S£ 




r Dmot art asksd to 














































lijvin” lilt htjil-ivl 
and weak, did not 
liad a liad lomtili'xioii, 

\Vli«n 1 (oun I h<i« nimh jj.i.id Poxtuni Curfee was 
doini; Husband I i >>ii< luiUd to U'« il and I tell inu 
life IS aliogcllier a ditli'init tiling I i-at anil slctp 
well and loi'k Iki* a d iti iriit wmiaii. Mj usual 
weight (or )iai* w.is from i^S in ico jMiulidi, I now- 
weigh loS pounds ami ev<'t><nir tells me how- much 
lirtter 1 am I inking 

I had some (iiends who did iml like Cnstum. hot 
knowing it was litsause the> did nut Isnl it long 
enough I made some at their hnu-e one dat, and they 
agree with me that I'osiuni is a delkious lieverage, 
and while, of i nuise, the llaior ainl l.isli' is pleasing 
and we are glad |•^lslunl docs suit u.s that was. the 
great advantagi is in the wonderful, luundiiig lieallh 
lhal wc hate leimeied." Name given hy I'oslum 
t o.. Hattie ( lei k. \luh 


5C0TCH riADRAS in a large variety of fancy 
stri|>es. .<3.50, S4.00 and jl5a)0. 

WHITE DIMITIES, with fancy conU and ttripes, 

J?-5“ 

WHITE PIQt’E, wrtlh the plain cords or liter- 
ccti/ed figures, >3.75. 

SCOTCH CHEVIOTS. In plain and fancy weaves, 

.< 1 >0. 

DOTTED AND EMBROIDERED SWISS, 

54.50 and 55.00. 

JiL^CHliRS' LINEN, very beautiful and servlce- 

PtRE LINEN LAWN, perhaps the most popular 
and satisfactory of summer waists, 54.5a 
I ANCY WHITE COTTONS, with lacy and 
open work stripes, 54.00 and 55-00.e 
COLORED WAISTS of aU kinds in large variety. 
MAIL OROLUS HAVE PROMPT ATTENTION 

slames AkCutcheon & Co. 

1 4 West 2 Sd Street, N. Y. 







Dr. Raley 11. lUlI. of New 
York City, of the Ldltorlal 
Stair of (he Medical Legml 
Journal, writes : 

••1 hare tisetl Tartarllthlne 
with marked success In treat¬ 
ing hitherto obstinate casea. 
So fur as my experience goes, 
yon hate In (his preparation 
A eonihinatlon most valnable 
to the profession." 

MtU lor our Frr* tdl 



THIRD EDtTtOS OS THE PRESS 

The Boer Fight 
For Freedom 

By niCMAOL DAVITT 

The only comjdete and aathoritative account of 
the llot-r war down to the last great events, from 
the Hoer side. 


. .V Senatar M'llllaa E. riasea. Wasblnctso. D. C. t 


BUM patrtMic sW us- 

U .A. Rtprescntatl.s WIIIUni5alnr.Wasblnttaa.D.C.t 
"HU Uk I»i, BHMt livid, and mow actarsM dmviiiclos el 
ihc ItiHn and th. grm ungxlt they haw naintainad lor iStlr 
I'ccdiaii, thdr l>bcii]r, and Ihatrindrpandmcc. K>arT ttndaai 
id lintury and rrtrj ptnoa who Setim to ba acnrsidv Is- 
l<i,in«l reasrdlng the (real cenSict in South Airks, thooU 


ind iwMaMcsfriallilBVXlBartt." 

AGENTS WANTED 

003 pncM of Original Retaareb, over lOO Illas- 
tmllona, haven Mapa, and a Cnpinna lades. 
Larne HTa,Clwtb. I'rlea. SS OO. By MnU. SS-es. 


RentVafS e* Taa LiTsaaav Dtoaar are asked to meutloa the pubUoaUuo wbeo writing to adyrtlaari. 
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Royal muskoka 

MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 




lh» loUrimt i>r kUbiT VMUr* n 

|M^M on •Qp^rtof —*- 

rro*P«CtOB Ou 

mm CATUEUINK R. nr.KMVtiY, Deiut of Umt Bckool 


._j. HorrmiiM. 'ujunZdiuu!*!^ 
Librmrr. TriuaU VowU Art » 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for OirU 
THE CASTLE. 



THE WESTERN, 

A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD. OHIO. 

B«aiiiifQl and h«allhful localioo, one 
hoot (fora Cincisnali. on Monon and 
Vandalia Kxpma ronira. F ull ClaM- 
leal covMS and many dcclirc*; 
Larfe Faculty and non re«Urnl Icc- 
twers. Campus of 6} acres; and 
Special attention to phystcal culture. 
Forty-seventh year 1>egan Sept, tt, 
1901. Number limited. Address 

LEILA S. McKEK. Ph O.. I'rt.iJtnt. 


ELEGANTLY FURNISHED. 
FINE CUISINE. 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 
t.OOO rtET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

Most Charming SummerRosort Region 

IN AMERICA. 


«. T. SELL Oee'l Pass'r aai m. AfSiit. 


Clinton Preparatory School 

r LISTOn, N.Y.i.'»ur»/r.», tom). ISIUt*. 
«Tis<'lieni. Pr^urMlDraKrt^Mlece. llarslAlolA 
Bl lluis af ealraurs urererreA. — 

Hisaor IlliXTi.xuTTi.v. Iliiiaop WHrrsMK.>n, voca 
Oau.sua PasBioaim. J.ll.WaBaiaa.a.)(..prtii. 


T« PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

I 70 FAta AteniM. Asa Turk 

lUrommentIa toeol|4nr*»s 

:IiodU. 


ARMITAGE 
Preparatory eLr\d Finishing 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Mala tins H. It. A., near FtiUail.IpliU. Bxiillfal 
ud bMllfami locstkin. U acres ol arounda. ttcODrd 
Boac Uf> *ad iBdlcliluat InnnK-Uno sUcnltuB 

to eollcc* i>c*pw*Uon and aincu. fjfil For roitirar 
psrtlrnUn sdilma 


SCHERMHRHORN Temchen' AOESCY. 

Tfvbcrc—f* b>mU —Tnrnrc rWerncaa- I>i>pcttr. 


PaaasTLVsnis tjUti, lancuter Co, 

Linden Hall Seminary. 

A Moravian Boarding School for Oirla. 
Fouadal R«c. CHAS. D. KREIDKR, Priadpal. 


Thm W m n m mt mr Folyl»elmlo InmtAitm 




lALU ttcai.lcr. 


MAMSCHniTT*. Wll»SNAa 

Wesleyan Academy. ri?M’l"»ad^lSf,i^ 

InaUmMoa^ ^IwraUnn lor coIIfks and J|Febnlcal 
«! lira od SmvoIxJulSoBtliiiiL** 


ll«i. CrBMuiiunaixlncw AltilclIcFaldand Kunnina Track. 
Moderate tcrau. Ceulotuc. lUr. Uria NekUer, IX,Sector. 

STAMMER 




INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE DEAF 

Inr auahi u> adalts. 

Tta Wrlffel-HBaiaMS (chMi. 42 W. 7Ctk SI.. N. Y CIt,. 

RaadatB ot Tub LiruBaav 


BXAItT TO SEART TALKS OR ALL THK IDR- 
^^KKRTALl or EArrX MAKKIAOK. 

miBaton of ine chad, woman « wwk. oWr.pofmla- 
ItoB, batw 10 parwBlhrxxt, r w ri c cinrin of nueritejm. 
Uw faml'.T and Ibe alato. and, in ataorl, w hb r^try 
phaM of U» iatepity, purujr, and bapfitocat of 
marrianu. 

"nisbeciA/aalinaefrAen BoieryypBt 
//•ouru.*’- Cbicasa Jouraal. 

The Ethics 

...of MaLffiaLgc 

By H. S. E»OMEROY, M.D. 

While 11 ts a very ddfamte topic, Ux* authortreau 
It wlih the utraoBk prnpriwiy. The dlru-kwiiri". 
mede areof a very KtrlklBdnatnrw. Prera<i>ry 
Kota by Tuouaa X k;Bairr. LLtI Iniro- 
dnceloabt^J.T.Iiravaa.i'.D-.otBoatoa. ISaio, 
ebtUi, Sl.te. 

, Tk.Cliercbaiaw.Rnrrorkt-UUBbo.arwmirUm 
SU'Ulk'A^.''w7^t>S?Umi W.CT.r .. -renwH 

rSJSOTcTiaKlSX. ■ ■■ “ 
ST.Sr’arttirsstiiiTSi- 

AaMbar Swk WhMi Ivary K.lhar UmU PUm 
ia Bw DaagkUn' Baada. 

•‘ntm fMfurec./a«i/(^r,dcHdrc.anif armipkf 
foncard, dmmtd be rend by oil unumo tmtmrn 
alwi lanfker.oad rMr*«r.."-Tb*SaBdayAciMai 
Tlaica. rhUaderiphla. 

Whatt Our Girls 
Ought to Know 

By MARV J. STUDLEY, MaO. 

OrmJmmIt V ITMsrv * JMM CBihm* Xiv terk 

^ _tf^ 



SUMMER 

LAKK CII.\MrL.%l.H auil 
TllK CKrK.N aMOt VTAt.NH 


HOMES 

llla*tntod vttb 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 

I NQUIRIES are being heard in Now York City as to juat wliat 
improvomonts have been made in the government of the 
metropolis by the '’reform ” administration in the six months 
that it has been in power. It iieems to the press that Drvery, 
the ousted Tammany cliief of police, still hns more influence 
with tbo polivo than Commissioner Partridge or Mayor Low; 
and several papers are asking when the heralded reform is going 
to begin. Last week there was a big “sbakemp ** of police cap¬ 
tains. evidently calculated to relegate the Tammany captain-s to 
rural precincts, and place the reform captains on the more re¬ 
sponsible posts, and the papers interested in police reform are 
awaiting results and hoping fur the best. 

The New York 7/wry declares that "the situation is grave, defi> 
nite. notorious," and the New York Evening Post attributoi: the 
state of affairs largely to Commissioner Partridge, for whom the 
|tolico are said to entertain "a pitying contempt" The Worldn 
calling loudly for the commissioner's resignation, declaring that 
under his rule “the demoralization of the police force is going 
from bad to worse, "and the Boston y/rru/zf takes a similar view, 
remarking that ” his nielanclioly failure is making reform a thing 
for mockery and sneers." Says tlio New York American and 
Journal: 

" Except for ridding the |>olice department of Devery. whnt sin¬ 
gle ]>osiiiva thing have Mayor Low and his fellow officeholders 
done to dtstingnish his administration from any other? 

"These are the questions that the men who made Ur. l.ow the 
city's chief executive, with the full belief that there was more to 
him than the familiar platitudes of any politician seeking a 
place, are asking. 

"Even the oie act that is quoted to tlio administration's credit 
Is inconipicic. Rei loving Devery was an excelleiu thing, but it 
was iniptied that a coiiijietent substitute would bo found. Yet 
we have in the sixth month of the new regime the spectacle of 
Ijoliccmen actually appearing before their trial judge boisterously 
drunk—a condition of things that would never have Itapjieiied 
even when the saturnalia of jNilice corruption, with Devery at the 
head of the table, was at its wildest. 

"The demoralization of the )>olice department was one of the 
strongest counts against the former administration, but never in 
its history has the force been so demoralized as it is now. 


"The gaiiibliiig-houses. pool-rooms, and dives operate as ex¬ 
tensively under the college )>residcnt's headship of municipal 
affairs as it did under that of Van Wyck, admittedly as bad a 
mayor as ever afflicted this city. We wxre told by the spokes¬ 
men of the reformers that the evil resorts could ouly exist by 
virtue of the system of blackmail that honeycombed tbo police 
department from its foundation to its lop. 

" Will anybody say that there is not us much blackmail levied 
in New York to-day as there was then? The flourishing condi¬ 
tion of illegal estab¬ 
lishments answers 
this question. The 
places exist openly, 
or with the thinnest 
]iossib1e di.sguise, 
and they would not 
be allowed to re¬ 
main open a night 
if they did not pay 
tribute lo somebod y. 

That this tribute is 
distributed without 
involving any of the 
city's chiefs does 
not make for either 
morality or rever¬ 
ence. The people 
are likely to con¬ 
sider a department 
bead who can not 
stop his men from 
blackmaitingasonly 
a shade loss desir¬ 
able than a partici¬ 
pant in the plunder. 

It is the fact of the 
blackmail and not its distribution that is the issue iu New York. 

"On the excise question the record of the Low administration 
is as feeble as in its other performances. The saloons are still 
carrying on business iiinch as they did before, except that there 
is more irritation, without a particle of coni|>en.sating effect, in 
the present wabbly method of getting around an unpopular law. 

"With patrolmen revolting against the system that cast the 
burden of the excise pretense on them; witli District-Attorney 
Jerome carping at tbo mayor and the mayor's men for not doing . 
as they promi.sed, and the mayor's friends acridly reminding him 
of the beam in his own eye; with an amiable old gontlcman po¬ 
lice commissioner wondering why liis nieu will not be good, and 
the town as wide open a.s it can be, the cause of reform is cer¬ 
tainly making slow progress, 

“ Even if the very worst that was said of our former city gov¬ 
ernors was true, tlie utmost coiiifui't that New York could take 
would be that it had exchanged rascals for incompetents. 

"The .soft-coal smoke is not the only fog over New York. 

"There is plenty of room for leform in this city, hut it must lie 
real reform, and it will take men of force and backbone to effect 
iL Timid respectability aud vacillating commonplace will never 
do it." 

Commissioner Partridge finds defenders, however, in his home 
papers, in Btooklyn. The Brooklyn Times, for instance, believes 
that "it is altogether too early to pass judgment U|>on such an 
important branch of the municipal government as the )M>|ice de- 
partmeut,” and so says the Brooklyn Eagte. The H/andind 
(’nion finds cucourngement iu the "shake-up" noticed above, 
und goes on to observe: 

"To impatient reformers aud other hasty critics the move has 
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scemcJ to be lonf; in coming, but time for preparation waaessen' 
tial, and five nioiitbs ix really a sliort period in wliieb to learn 
the • true inwardncaa ‘ of the Devery 'system ' and to siie up the 
good and bad material in a force of over 7,000 men, especially 
where there is so much bad and so comparatively little good. 
Commissioner Partridge has been carefully studying the situation, 
night and day. since lie assiimeil oflice, and it must be remem¬ 
bered he has had very little cflieient or honest aid. The inspectors 
and captains and headcpiartcrs men by whom ho has been sur¬ 
rounded, ami through whom he must necessarily act, were mostly 
in a lengne against him, not merely keeping important facts from 
his koowledge, but actually misleading and deceiving him so far 
us possible. . . . Steadily, from nowon, the honest |io1icemen will 
l)e ailvanced and encouraged, and the corrupt ones, so far as the 
conrts will allow’, gotten rid of or relegated to the rear. Itevery- 
ism will be gradually weakened and minimised, even tlio it can 
not be extinguished." 


THE COAL STRIKE AND GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE. 

HK idea is expresse<l in many pajiers that large industrial 
wars like the hard-coal strike are affairs of national con- 
eern. that they nTc"everylM)dy's business." and that the national 
(iovcrnnient ought to t.ike a hand in settling them. The Presi¬ 
dent's action ill sending the Commissioner of Lalior to investi¬ 
gate the coal sirike is thought by sume to lorecast Presidential 
mterferenee. either by legal proceedings against the coal trust 
or by the use of morn] suiisioii. and the action is variously re¬ 
garded. One finds I'hf Il'aU Slrttt /<>«» a.rf, wliivli is enii- 
lleiitly emiserviitive, iind the Colorado Springs i’,t\zetu. which 
lias .S’lcialistic leanings, Ixitli approving of goveniiiicnt iiiterfcr- 
viicc ill such struggles, and the Haltimoro lUrixItl thinks there 
arc gooil grounds tor interference by the President. Says the 
Baltimore AmtrUati: “The jirocccding may savor of using a 
club, but President Kiaiscvclt will I>c indorsed in his .letioii if he 
should wield that club, and wield it with vigor, until the strike 
is ended, the men return to work, the threatened coal famine 
averted, iiml the price of fuel lowered." So, tm. thinks the 
Cleveland /.tAtirr, wbieli observes; 

“It is absolutely essential to the continuance of siicli good 
times as are now prevailing, that there should be a fair degree 
of industrial harmony ami ]>eace in the United States, keason- 
alile men of all classes must sec this fundamental truth. Surely, 
the President is deeply cniistions of its im|iortaiice. and it is 
equally certain that ho will do what ho ean to impress influen¬ 


tial corporation officials with the full meaning of a great and 
prolonged labor deadlock which is said by such an authority as 
Senator Hanna to have been caused by the uncompromising and 
stubborn attitude of a few grasping companies, which must 
habitually violate federal and state laws against the restriction 
of trade. 

“It maybe, for these reasons, that industrial peace in Penn¬ 
sylvania will come quito directly from the White House. U there 
is fated to be a less fortunate development of the present situa¬ 
tion, it will not bo tbe fault of Theodore Koosevelt." 

The Philadelphia .Wir/J Antfrican adds, in tbe same vein: 

“President Roosevelt evidently Iook.s upon the strike not as a 
private quarrel, but as a conflict in which public interests are 
directly involved. In response to the demand of the business 
community for protection from the disastrous disturbance threat¬ 
ened by continuance of the unnecessary quarrel, be doubtless 
will use aucb powers of coercion or persuasion as may be found 
lawful to put an end to a situation which is becoming intolerable. 

"That is clearly the President's duty to the public, and tbe 
performance of this duty dt>cs not involve either express or im¬ 
plied approval of the demands made by the miners. It does neo 
cs-sarily involve, however, indorsement of the offer of the miners 
to submit their case to arbitration and abide by the result, aud 
in giving such indorsement the President will be upheld by a 
jiractically iiiianiiiious public sentiment and by tbe delilwrute 
utterances of his party conventions. ]| is to be hoped that his 
search for means of bring the con] trust to a realixiiig sense of 
responsibility to tbe source of all its privileges and powers—tbe 
(•coplc—may be immediately successful.'* 

On the other side, the New York Journal 0/ Commerce argues 
as follows i 

" N'o law and no precedent has been found for action by the 
President of the United States in the coal strike. The operators 
have not aske<I his intervention, and there is nothing that he can 
do but to offer advice unasked, and possibly to be rejected. Tins 
would put the Chief Magistrate of the country in an enibarrav 
sing and undignified position. The President is no lietter placed 
to form iin opinion in the matter than other we11-informe<l citi* 
zens. It is very doubtful if there is anything at all to be decided 
except a question of strength. If the nicu ask lor more wages, 
and the owners decline to pay them, it is primarily, and it may 
he exclusively, a question whether the men are able to get the 
wages they ask. The freedom of bargain must be preserved in 
the interest of both sides. It is difficult to see what right the 
President has to advise either side. If this strike should dcvelnp 
into a serious iiiterfereiiee with interstate commerce, or mail 
trains, it might be tbe duty of tbe President to act officially in 
the matter, and if he had already expressed an opinion that one 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL HARD-COAL OPER/^TORS. 


parly or ihe oilier ought to yield it would be very cmbarraissing 
ior him as the Chief Magistrate to use the national resources (or 
the protection of the public interests. The strikers arc trying to 
ilrag the President into their quarrel in order to tnfliienve public 
sentiment and bring pressure U|ion tlic operators. As the Pre.si* 
dent has no oHicial relation to the didiculty. he can not afford, as 
a matter of his own self-interest, to involve himself in the con¬ 
troversy. and to invoke the general Governincnl in every local 
and personal dispute is pemieious paternalism which should be 
discouraged.” 


OPERATORS’ SIDE OF THE COAL STRIKE. 
HH iliajorityof the daily newspapers appear to sympathize 
with the miners rather than with the operators tti the pre.s- 
enl hard-coal strike, so llinl most of the rendersof the daily press 
probably have a fairly good iilea of the miners' side of the con¬ 
troversy. What IS to be said for the operators? The corre¬ 
spondence between President Mitchell and the ojicralors. made 
public a lew days ago. throws light on the employers' side of the 
case. It appears from this correst>ondcnce that tile advance in 
wages granted at the enil of the last strike resulteit in decreased 
cfSciency of the men, who workerl fewer hours and prtMluced less 
coal than before. As one operator says, in The Coat Trade 
Jouruat (New York), “they took the increase in time mid not 
in money, showing that they had previously received sulhcieiit 
money for tlicir work ": nud another o]>criitor remarks that tins 
“makes it evident that their wages were satisfactorily high.” 
The same journal reckons that the miner.'' for the hours lio labors. 
IS the liest-paiil artisan in the State to-day.” Mr. Haer. president 
of the Phil.-idel]>liia and Reading Company, the largest of the 
hard-coal coni]>anics. says that President Mitchell suggested that 
the o)>erators put ti]) the price of hard coal, and so recoup them¬ 
selves for the requested advance in wages; but this would be 
impracticable, says Mr. Bncr. owing to the competition of soft 
coal. Another operator. Mr. R. M. Olyphant, puts Ins side of 
the case concisely in the following iclegrani to Mr, Mitchell: 

''The concessions made by the mine operators in your last 
strike added to the wages of the mine workers six millions of 
dollars or more per annum. Yon now propose changes adding a 
charge of many nitllioiis more, and suggest that you will make 
a further demand a year hence. The public will not meet such 
advances by submitting to an increase in the price of coal, and 
the Ojicrators can not meet them without such aid. 1 must, 
therefore, decline your proposition.” 

The suggestion that the dispute be referred to Archbishop Ire¬ 


land, Bishop Potter, or others for arbitration is rejected by Mr. 
Baer on the ground that ''ailthracltc mining is a busiiics.s, and 
not a religioii.s, sentimental, or academic pn>|x>siti(i;i.” 

It is a rnther curious fact tlini most of the papers outside <>( 
New York City favor the miners, while most of those in the 
metropolis favor tbo operators. The New York Trioune consul 
ers the strike "ill founded." and the New York Mint and l-hfiress 
thinks the miners' position ''iiiiteniildc." The Time.i thinks the 
strike "without ostensible jusuficaiioii," and The Sun Hikes a 
similar view, The Evening Tost " A foolish strike can be 
settled only by the foolish strikers going buck to work. We look 
to see that result greatly hastcncti hy the levvlaiioii to the piiblic 
of the indefensible nature of the posiiioii taken by the initiers.'' 
Says The Commei ciat Advet tisei . 

“There can be no further r<ii>m (or doubt that the coal ui>cra- 
tors are fighting the battle that the stcel-inill owners fought last 
summer, to determine whether they shiill biix-c tlie right to con¬ 
trol I heir own business or whether they must turn over this con¬ 
trol (or all time to nil arrogant lalsir-uiiion. With tins vital p<jint 
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at slake it is idle to think of arbitration nr compromise. an<l who¬ 
ever works to accomplish this mode of seillenient simply encour¬ 
ages tbo miners' resistance and prolongs the struggle." 

The New York Ametiean and /ournat ami The M'ortd lavor 
the strikers. The It'ortd says ol the niinc-oNvucrs “Public 
opinion. o|>erating through moral force nr tlinnigh law. will in 
the end hold to their just responsibility those whose greed and 
arrogance have contributed so much to bring this trouble U|H>a 
the country." 
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GOVERNOR TAFT AND THE POPE. 


“Our Government, therefore. i». as we expected that it would 
be, DOW prepared to purchase the lands of the friars at a fair 
vnlne, bnt it wishes, if it shall purchase them, that the friars 
shall not return to their posts to be a cause of inUnite disturb¬ 
ance. expense, and difficulty. And this the authorities of the 
church can guarantee with entire propriety, without sacrificing 
any of the essential rights of the friars, withont any compromise 
of its own position, and with great and permanent advantage to 
its own most snbstantial interests. It is reported, and is highly 
probable, that the church authorities understand the situation, 
and are ready to meet the views of the United Htales in a most 
friendly and helpful spirit" 

The St. Louis Globe-Dtmotrat believes the purchase of the 
friars* lauds is “essential to the free development of the archi* 
pelago." The Salt Lake Hevald says the transaction will have 
no effect on the ultimate iude|iendcnce of the Filipinos, for 
should they be granted a government of their own “the friars' 
lands can easily be paid for by the Filipinos through direct taxa¬ 
tion. customs receipts, or In some other way.” The Chicago 
AVs'r publishes the following list giving the area of friars' lands 
in the Philippines. 

"The friars' l.snds, of which so much has been said, consist of 
about 403.000 acres, owued by the Uominicans, Augnstinians, 
and Recolletos. The annual income of tbe friars from their 
lands was formerly about $200,000. In the populous and fertile 
l>rovince of Caviti alone the friars own 121, olo acres, and here 
have started the various revolts against Spanish rule. Other 


large holdings on the island of Luzon are in the following prov¬ 
inces: Laguna, fia.ooo acres; Manila, $0,000 acres; Cagayan, 
49,000 acres; Bulacan, 39,000 acres. On the island of Mindoro 
the Recolletos own a tract of 5*.000 acres. On the Island of Cebn 
the friars have l6,cx)o acres. The pnrehase of these lands and 
their sale in small tracts and on easy terms to the natives occu¬ 
pying thorn should add greatly to tho contentment of the Fili¬ 
pinos. " 


GENERAL MILES. 

I T is now two months since General Miles intimated that our 
soldiers were practising cruelties in the Philippines, and lie 
has not yet been retired, as was expected at that time. During 
these two months the Democratic Senators have been laying be¬ 
fore tho Senate evidcnce.sof such cruelties, and have been calling 
upon the War Department for cxplaiintions. This has aronsed 
a snspicion among the Republican Senators and Republican 
newspaiicrs that General Miles has had something to do with 
supplying to the Democratic Senators the information that has 
proved so embarrassing to Mr. Root; and renewed rumors of 
court-martial for the general, or retirement, are heard. Thus far. 
however, there is no evidence that these suspicions are well 
founded, and the general still holds his position. 

The Indianapolis A'cn'rand some other papers think that if tlie 
general has had a liand in bringing out all this Philippiuo evi¬ 
dence, he has done the country a service. The Detroit AVrrr 
remarks, too, that “tho grim and rather fnssy old fighter “en¬ 
joys tho hostilities with the War Department and "is probably 
having as good a time as ho could have in time of peace, and 
needs no sympathy. The Memphis Commtrtial Appeal 8a>-s 
linmoroiisly: 

"Miles seems to be a very handy person for Roosevelt and his 
man Root to have around. Whenever Teddy makes a break or 
Root has a fit, why. Miles is responsible. If the War Department 
is charged with suppressing important information, it never 
would have happened, had it not been for Miles. If rotten meat 
is fed to the soldiers. Miles Is to blame for calling attention to iL 
If Roosevelt makes a blunder in forbidding tho French republic 
to tender decorations of honor to the leading officers in the army 
and navy, it is 



realizes that he can not get along withont Miles any more than 
tbe realistic temperance lecturer can get along without a hor¬ 
rible example. The general is too nsefnl a heavy villain to be 
dispensed with. An Adroini.stration without its Miles would be 
as helpless as a fer-de-lanco withont its death-dealing vims. 

Roosevelt will retain btm because be needs him in his business.” 

Other papers, however, regard the strained relations betweer 

Liooglc; 

. __ I . 



H aving been assured by Secretary Root that Governor 
Taft's visit to tho Pope would be "purely a business mat¬ 
ter” and nothing more, tho daily press seem to be heartily in 
favor of tho errand. The purisise of the governor's visit, as 
stated in Tirv Litsr- 
AKV DuiEST of May 
31. is to negotiate for 
tile purchase of the 
friars' lands in the 
Pliilippiiivs. for tbe 
settlement of land 
titles, and for the 
entire seimratiott of 
church and slate. If 
tbe luiKsioii suc¬ 
ceeds, says the Se¬ 
attle /’«'*/ - latrili- 
gtHfti , "one of the 
most vexatious prob¬ 
lems presented in 
the Philippines will 
be solved, and the 
most crying abuse in 
tho islands, dating 
iKick for generations, 
GovEaaoa T*ri. « ill be away 

with." The Minne¬ 
apolis Timet remarks, further, that “it is a liigh compliment to 
the success of Amcricau institutions when an American emis¬ 
sary. without plenary powers, is given a hearing of more satisfac- 
torincsi than has been accorded to fully accredite<l ambassadors 
of European monarchies bent on less im|<ortant missions." 

Tho reason for tho purchasing of these lands, it is stated, is to 
quiet the apprehensions of the Filipinos who fear the return to 
power of those Spanish priests who ruled them under the system 
of,government established by Spain up to It is also re¬ 

ported that these apprehensions have grown to such an extent 
that it is impossibte for the priests to return to their posts with¬ 
out the protection of tbe United States troops. Says the New 
York Timet,• 
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the general an«I the President a* insufferable. Tbe Detroit Jour~ 
ml/thinks that General Mites has made bimsell "a superfluous 
quantity in his relation to tbe army of tbe United States," and 
tbe Chicago Ntvs sugge.sts that it might be “better to retire him 
thnn to keep up a pestiferous squabbling that msrs bis |)ersonal 
fame and reflects discredit on the Government." Says tbe Min> 
neapolis Tribunt; 

“ It would be easy for a person having access to the records of 
the Wnr Department to convey fragmentary and Innccumte datn, 
on which a theory might be built contrary to tbe fact. If it can 
be shown that General Miles has been doing this, the last shred 
of public sympathy for him will disappear. He has done tbe 
Democratic party no service and bns done biniself a fatal injury. 
He has brought upon himself both the w’rath and contempt of tbe 
conntry. He has not injnred tbe army, except by the disrepute 
into which be has brought its nominal head. Upon proof of tbe 
charge made and not yet denied, the military career of General 
Miles will surely end," 


OUTLOOK FOR CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 

' I 'HE opponents of tariff aid to Cnba declared emphatically 

^ last week that tbe reciprocity bill was doomed. Mr. Tbur- 
ber’s revelation that General Wood bad been paying thousands 
of dollars out of the Cuban treasury to aid agitation for the reci¬ 
procity bill, which was under discussion in Congress, and that 
tbe president of tbe sugar trust had been contributing to tbe 
same fund, was tbonght suflScieut to make the whole reciprocity 
enterprise odious and impossible; and when the President sent 
in his message urging the passage of a reciprocity measure, these 
critics expressed tbe belief that not even tbe crack of the party 
whip, wielded by tbe President himself, could put the bill 
through. Nor was this view confined to those whose wish might 
bo considered father to their thought. The Washington corre¬ 
spondent of tbe Pliiladeiphin Press, a paper that favors Cuban 
reciprocity, found little indication " that the message bad changed 
the situation any ” j the correspondent of tbe New York Worid, 
another friend of reciprocity, reported that the message “has hnd 
no immediate perceptible effect ”; and tbe correspondent of tbe 
New York Times, which bolds a similar position on the matter, 
reported that “fully the prevailing view is that the breach in tbe 
Republican ranks has been widened by tbe President’s action, 
and that there is far less chance for the passage of the Adminis¬ 
tration reciprocity bill thnn there was before the message was 
read in Congress." Turning to the New York Press, one of reci¬ 
procity's stoutest opponents, one finds tbe following paragraphs 
In Its Washington despatch: 

"President Roosevelt and Congress now are arrayed In open 
conflict. The 'man on horseback.' assuming apparently that bis 
word should command tbe legislative branebof the United States 
Government as it did his regiment of Rough Riders, rushed 
blindly into peril toklay, when, in a dictatorini message to Con¬ 
gress, he joined bis executive influence with that of the sugar 
trust, the Havemeyers and the Tburbers, ngainst the disciples 
of protection to home industries, and by implication rebuked 
them for their attitude and belief. 

" No President never faced a more acute situation than that 
which has resulted from President Roosevelt's action to-day. 
Many of iiia friends are astounded that he should have acted so 
rashly, while his enemies are chuckling with glee. The breach 
between the President and the Protection element in his own 
party in Congress hns been widened beyond repair, and the con¬ 
test now begnn wlil continue for many a day. 

“A majority in either branch of Congress stand firm to-night 
against tbe passage of tbe sugar trust's sbnm reciprocity bill for 
a reduction of twenty per cent on Cuban sugar, despite the 
President’s special message advocating tiiis legislation. Tbe 
President's action is regarded as unprecedented and as a fatnl 
blunder. In going to the extent of telling Congress just what it 
should do in regard to pending legisiation, and just what kind 
of a bill sliould bo passed, Mr, Roosevelt is regarded as even ex¬ 


ceeding the dictatorial methods practised by Grover Cleveland 
when he had 'Congress on his bands.'" 

But such predictions are by no means unanimous. General 
Wood's contribution to tbe reciprocity exploitation fund from the 
Cuban treasury is thought by some to be perfectly proper. If 
the Cuban congress now in session in Hnvnna should appropriate 
money for this purpose, no one would think it improper, it is 
argued, nnd when General Wood made the contribution be occu¬ 
pied the position of the Cuban Government. A number of papers 
admit that tbe general’s action was impolitic, but aver that tbe 
real merits of Cuban reciprocity nrc untouched. The President's 
message is taken by these papers as an indorsement of that 

In decided contrast to the predictions of the Washington cor¬ 
respondents who are looking for tbe defeat of the reciprocity 
measure is tbe report by tbe Philadelphia Ledger's correspond¬ 
ent that “tbe leaders among the beet-sugar Republican Senators 
held several conferences after tbe promulgation of tbe message, 
and practically agreed to abandon opposition to tbe reciprocity 
bill." And the correspondent of tbe New York Tributu says 
similarly: 

"The President’s message has cleared tbe atmosphere percep¬ 
tibly. It sounds the tocsin for which bis party leaders in tte 
Senate have been waiting. Straight reciprocity with Cuba is 
now a party measure, and tbe beet-sugar Kepnblicans mnst come 
Into line or openiy support the Democratic obstructionists. It is 
not believed that many of them, either In the House or the Sen¬ 
ate, will care to break with the party organisation over beet 
sugar, as tbey did a few years ago over free-silver coinage. At 
any mte, it is now certain that not a sufficient number of them 
will longer advocate tbe specious makeshifts of a rebate in the 
Senate and of confusing tariff revision In the House to threaten 
tbe Administration’s clearly defined Cuban policy with defeat." 


A NEW AMERICAN REPUBLIC IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

P the Philippine Islands become independent, the Americans 
there will seise control of the Government, and, “whatever 
may happen, Americanism will remain dominant in the islands." 

Such, says the Manila Ameruan, are “the spontaneous senti¬ 
ments of nil Americans" in tbe Pbilippines, and sentiments that 
"in one form or another, have been many times expressed." 

Tbe possibility of such a startling sequel to Philippine independ¬ 
ence has scarcely been thought of in this conntry, and It is likely 
that many people would dismiss tbe suggestion as preposterous. 

It seems, however, that the idea Is being seriously entertained 
in Manila, where the American population knows its own 
strength and the strength of the opposition it would meet One 
man prominent in business circles in Manila has gone so far as 
to outline for The American the probable course of action in tbe 
event of the granting of Philippine independence, with an Amer¬ 
ican protectorate to ward off outside interference. He says: 

’’Now, in that event what are we Americans, who have adopted 
this as our borne, to do? It is apparent to all that the Filipinos 
are not ready for self-government, nnd to put them in control 
would mean anarchy. 

“There would then be bnt one thing to do, and that Is for us 
to take the reins into our own bands and give the islands nn 
American government. 

“Could we do it? Why certainly. We come of a race which 
has tbe governing Instinct in stronger degree than any on earth. 
Moreover, we have hnd actual, lifelong training in a government 
by the people; and. what is just as important, we are used to 
taking the Initiation. Consequently, at a moment's notice, as 
the Stars and Stripes come down, we would l>e prepared to run 
np a flag of our own and proclaim The Philippine Republic. 

"There are something like twelve or fifteen thousand Ameri- 
enn civilians in tbe isinnds; most of them ex-soldiers with the 
best of training in tbe style of warfare prevalent over here. 

LiOOgle 
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They arc filled with the spirit o( adventure or they would never 
have left home. Let a leader (;ct out in the park facing the Ayun- 
tamiento and make a speech calling upon Americans to rally 
around the new flag, and within two hours he would have a well- 
armed regiment of the finest soldiers the world ever saw. Within 
twenty-four hours there would be three or four rcginieiits, and as 
fast us the news could fly those in the provinces would begin to 
come iu. so that within a week or two the main |ioints of the is¬ 
lands would be well garrisoned. As soon as the cable curried the 
news to the I’nited States, those who love adventure would turn 
this wny, aud within two months we could muster an army of 
jo.ooo, if needed. 

’‘But they wouldn't be neeileil. The Filipinos haven't the 
f.acnity for rapid organisation and action, and before they could 
do anything the Americans would l>e in power. There would 
probably be attempts at un uprising, but with severnl flying col¬ 
umns of a battalion e.-ich, the American comraander-in<bief 
could strike and break up nil attempts at mobilization on their 
part. 

"Such a regime would govern the Philippines well, and would 
not be in the least autocratic, beyond the necessary demands of 
military oiierations. Self-restraint, moderation, and fairness are 
characteristic of Americans; res|X)n.sibility always makes them 
conservative—even those individuals who nre rabid before re¬ 
sponsibility is thrust U)x>n them. Indeed, as the res|)onsibility 
would be nearer, more direct, it is likely the government would 
be better than one apiwinted in the United States. The mail on 
the ground would know the situation Iietter. 

“So far as opposition from the forces of the United States is 
concerned, the soldiers are Americans and would not lie likely to 
shoot their brothers, with whom they would be in full sympathy. 
The same might be said of those in command. Very likely there 
would be a bluff nt n protest, but—you remember the Hawaiian 
affairs, with its talk of restoring the deposed mouarcb." 


PROHIBITION VIEWED BY ITS CRITICS. 

T he editor of .!//</,I's Criterion of the ll’Ao/esn/e Whiskey 
ami Wine Market warns his readers against the fallacies 
of the principle of prohibition; and the crlitor of the Toronto 
Wmt am! Spirit Journal assures his readers that the liquor 
and the banking businesses nre on the same moral plane. 
Whether or not these articles indicate editorial apprehensions of 
a drift among the liquor dealers townrd the Prohibition party, 
and a desire to check it. is a matter of inference! The Criterion 
philosophizes on the prohibition idea in part as follows 

"Prohibition as a theory is a mere negation. It pro)>oscs to 
impose on men a restraint from without, whieh will prevent them 
from doing what they internally will do. Such a niethoil will of 
itself ever fail, as it is contrary to what the Creator put into the 
making of a man. There arc two precious gifts conferred by his 
Maker on every buninii being, whieh are indispensable to his 
manhood. These are freedom and rationality. Man is nut man 
by reason of his form but by the [Kissession of these qualities, 
and the more he possesses them the more of a man he is. 

“Along conies the Prohibitionist and attempts to override 
man’s freedom, and all the forces of nature are put in action 
against such an invasion of his manhood. It is a well-rccngnizeil 
phenomenon that the moment prohibition is attempted that mo¬ 
ment there arises in the human breast a desire to do the very 
thing prohibited—a desire which did not exist Iwfore. or at least 
only feebly and inertly. In the end human nature will succeed 
in throwing off the yoke sought to be imposed. Drive nature 
with a pitchfork out of tlie door and it will come in hy the win¬ 
dow. and if driven out hy the window, it will reenter by the 
chimney. He who fights against nature, fighw against the stars 
in their courses. 

“Being of sumptuary imture, prohibition is an invasion of per¬ 
sonal lilierty and so differs from law that does not pertain to 
personal habits. But still being Inw, a violation of it leads to 
evil and to contempt for all law. Thus this attempt to control 
personal habits tends to anarchy, and the man who feels it right 
to violate one law is led inevitably to contempt for laws in gen- 


"On the other hand, as we have frequently pointed out. the 
prohibition theory, which would force others to accept its dictum 
tends to imimtience with the restraints of law, and a resort to 
force and violence to carry out its will. Pounded on force as its 
cornerstone, prohibition logically travels the road to force as its 
wea|ion against prevailing laws. 

“In short, it degrades the entire community and all who come 
under its sphere. It is an artificial and not a natural remedy. 

"Mnnwns put in this world with a view of developing man¬ 
hood. Even of our first parents, it is related that evil as well as 
good was within their grasp, and it is only by having such a 
choice that manhood can be dcvclo|icd. Prohibition, wiser in its 
own conceit than the Creator, would change all this, and forcibly 
remove from man the possibility of evil. It is true that if there 
were no water no one would ever drown, aud no fire no one 
would ever he burned ; hut who for the sakeof avoiding the evils 
of drowning or burning wonld seek to deprive mankind of water 
and fire? But such is the underlying principle of prohibition 
that to prevent what it deems an abuse it would prevent even 

The Toronto liquor-dealers’ paper mentioned above comes to 
the defense of the trade in the following fashion : 

"Why is it that so many people are against liquor? They 
preach against it, they curse it, but still they drink it—that is, 
the greater part do. 'The manufacture or sale of liquor is just ns 
legitimate as nny other lino of business. Why not? The banker 
is no better, neither is the merchant, for all trades are alike. 
They all exist fur one end, the almighty dollar. It is not neces¬ 
sary for a man to be a drunkard because he drinks, nor a banker 
a thief because he fails. All trades have their failings, just the 
same as the liquor trade. Some are good and some are bad, 
only the liquor trade is open, while the rottenness of others is 
hidden and kept secret. It is not necessary for a man to get 
drunk, fur he can take a drink at his liking and still be a gornl 
ninn. Of course it is too bad to .see people, intoxicated, but 
surely the manufacturer or seller is not resjionsible for his ac¬ 
tions, We make ourselves and our world. The liquor manufac¬ 
turer docs not ply his trade to rob the people, for if we notice, 
ninety-nine percent, of them are the first ones to dig down to 
help our poor, innko our laws, and huild our cities. Little is 
known of the amount of good they do, nor what they give to the 
poor. Wo do not preach intemperance, nor do we believe in 
temperauce. No doubt a gre.tt deal of suffering is caused hy 
intemperance, but is liquor to blame? No. (iood liquor never 
hurts, niid good bankers never fiiil. and so it is in all trades. 
Because a person is an inveterate drinker do not blame the liquor 
trade, blame him. He is the one, and not the liquor, and if 
those wlio preach so strongly tried to help those who are weak, 
not by casting them aside, hut by teaching them to be moderate 
and not hugs—a lecture at the proper time, and a little liquor at 
the other, there would be less drunkenness, just as much liquor 
consumed, and more happiness.’’ 

The various degrees of wetness and dryness on Sundays under 
the new "reform ■ administration in New York strike the editor 
of The American Hre-u’er humorously. He remarks: 

"The severity with which the Sunday laws have been enforced 
on some of the recent days of the I-ord. and the tolerance which 
reigned on others, necessitate the establishment of a new office 
in our city depnrttnents. namely—that of an Excise Weather 
Clerk. This new office would have to be connected by wire with 
our |)olice headquarters in order to be adviseil by this windy cen¬ 
tral office every biinday morning \glint kind of weather the people 
are to ex|>ect— tiry or wett Perhaps then every saloon could 
hang over its rear entrance a kind of ’ Heerometer.’ showing to 
all the iKJor dry souls every p«>ssible change of weather that 
raiglit occur in the enforcement of the Sunday law on that s|>e- 
cial day, so that they may be guided accordingly. It could be 
arrang^ still more simply after the fashion of our park lioard tn 
winter time, by hoisting a flag with a retl bait, which 'high 
ball' would inform the people of the city that they may enjoy 
their harmless cold sport, while on dry Sundays a blue flag 
might signify the strict enforcement of the blue laws. That 
would at least lie fair and square, and such signal ser^-ice might 
save the owners of 'schooners ' from disaster. 

"As it is. our commissioner of police. Colonel Partridge, aj^ 
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pears in the lamentable position of the |>oor liouM;\vife oit Tuex* 
day morning after wash-day. nndecided whether or not to hang 
out her wash on the ro«jf, as it might rain—or shine." 


DISQUIET IN CUBA. 

E VKRYTHINCI that |ioints to the stability or instability of 
the Cuban republic is now being wntched with keen inter¬ 
est by the press, both in this country and in Cuba. In Cuba there 
seems to be a kind of determination that affairs muj/ go smoothly, 
oven when it would 
be more natural to 
quarrel. /.<i l.ucka 
(Havana) reports 
that it was for rea¬ 
sons of this sort that 
the nomiuatiou of 
Oonsalo do ^uesada 
to be Cuban minis¬ 
ter at Washington 
was confirmed by the 
Cuban Senate; the 
Senate was opposed 
to him, but did not 
want to defeat the 
very first nomination 
■sent in by the new 
President. Wo also 
read (in the New 
York fourttiil) of a 
crowd of Havana's 
OONZALO uc oor.sADA, poor trooping to the 

Caban Minister at Wa.liiiiKlen. P*^**'- 

dent on Tue.sday 

morning of last week and begging for brend, whereupon "Presi¬ 
dent Palma took $t,uix> from his private purse and with it pur¬ 
chased bread, which ho distributed to the crowd." It turns Juut 
later that the iimotint was the more nunlest sum of (is. The 
firpuk/Ua Or^iiuir'(Havana) re|»rts that the negroes, who 
form one-third of the population, are dissatisfied with the small 
share in the appointments to public oSice, and La says 

that the min of sugar plantations is tinowing out of work many 
laborers.who are resorting to brigandage, and that ‘‘the matter 
of security in the country is becoming the most pressing problem 
of the Government." KL jVun/a t'ais (Havana) takes a rather 
gloomy view of the future. It says : 

"Instead of a projwnsity to make good laws, the representa¬ 
tives are tending to conveit the House into a stage for mere ora¬ 
tory, which neither in form nor substance can be held up as an 
example to be imitated, and, what is worse, reveals a frame of 
mind far from reassuring, a profound antagonism among the viw- 
ious groups into which the House is being divided on account of 
the provinces from which tlio representatives come, and which 
would be u sutficienlly disquieting symptom if this attitude were 
a faithful expression of the wishes and sentiments of the electors 
in tho various parts of the island. 

“ Neither are those expressions of discontent rea.ssaring which 
are now publicly being made in tbe name of revolutionists be¬ 
longing to a race which considers it.scif slighted and left out tu 
the cold in tho distribution of the wiir booty, or, in other words, 
the public ofliees. which for tlie generality of those wlio fouglii 
make up tho fmits of victory and the only means of achieving 
the felicity of the people. This erroneous belief was imprudently 
encouraged by the proceedings which tho American intervention 
adopted, and later by the invitation extended for electoral pur¬ 
poses on lines of classes and races, and not on account of a com¬ 
mon condition as Cubans. 

" Those who allege a right to live from the budget, whether 
fitted or not. simply because they fought or conspired against the 
sovereignly of Spain, are not in accord with those in tho Senate 


wlio arc disixised to resist the initiative iind action of tlie execsi- 
tive in the appointments of a diplomatic representative because 
they do not consider Itis sufliciency for the position established. 
We suppose that the motive for this opposition can not be other 
than what wo have expressed, as tho person in question, both' 
prior and subsequent to the revolution, was one of llio most dis¬ 
tinguished agitators, and bcnco the evident contradiction witli 
the absurd general principle that services rendered to the tevolu-- 

tion are tantamount to alrility. 

"This conduct lessens the nuthority and prestige of the Presi¬ 
dent, who should be strong in all tnatlers, if the great interests, 
in which the attempt at self-government just commenced by us 

are bonml up. are to be safeguarded. 

"Tbe kidnapings which have occurred in Cicnfucgos and 
other places reveal the existence of a criminal organization wliieh 
it would be easy to discover if the courts could count on the as¬ 
sistance of a go<id police force and public spirit In the inhabi¬ 
tants, The rej^etition of these outrages would be cause for di.s- 
credit and dishonor for the republic. . , . When General Polavieja 
wished to know and took tlie steps to find out. he discovered all 
lie wanted, acted, and tlie misdeeds of the bandits were stopped. 
What invincible cause can there be to ))reveiit the same results 
from being obtained now? If we shouid be so fortunate as to see 
n condition of harmony between the executive iind legislature 
whereby the President should be invested with the authority and 
prestige necessary to preserve order, protect tho lives and prop¬ 
erty of the citizen . . . the republic of Cuba would last for a 
long lime; but if we do not make a joint effort to obtain this, the 
days of the republic will be few." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

Kitchesek's cDAi-of-arraa should beur a Missouri muU rAmpuei.—7Viv 
IhHttta H»tl. 

The crater of Mont Pelie la found to be full of Irochrt*, rhyclitu, and 
HUdrsllr. This rxpluins ull. -- Tht SI. Ijemii tih^-Demotrat, 

That vsnturesom* sdenllat who louhod down tbe seething crater of 
Mont PeUe now known how ibe umpire feels.—TAi-Ji/. f’aut Chit. 

THtnOs are reversod la litese Automobile dare We used lu read of the 
headlesa horaeman, but now It lathe borseleaa beadsman.—TAv W//.rn/d 

ITSDER lbs lerma of surrender, tbe Boeraare permllied to retain their 
anno. Tbiaia very masnanlmnns. considering Ibe source from wbicli lbs 
guns were derived.—7'Ae Si. Imii GMt-Dtmacral. 

PaoBsBEV President Harrlman Is right In saying that ‘railroads should 
not be governed by men who know nothing about boalnaas." Only public 
affairs sbonld be Ibus administered.— 7V Pkiladtlfkiii Lntgrr, 

The Democratic parly abould get out an injnnctloa against tbe British 
to prevent them from removing iber mule camp from this country. Tbs 
l^mocrats needed it tn use as a poliikul issue.- Tit Cktcufe ,tVtm. 

EOliOn says be can make an antnmnbne that will gn fast enougb to taka 
a man'a breath away, Perbaps such a machine would be a good thing If it 
could be put into the bands of tbe right people.—7>r Rttard~ 

HrratJ. 

J. PiEaponr Momoam was compelled to keep out of English society be* 
canse people besieged him for lips as to inveeiroants. It is s pity tbsl our 
srislucracy can not go abroad witboul being thus annoyed, —rOe K'niding- 
/iw* Slar. 

Valce or THE Newspapek. There ia no place where a newapaper 
comes in more bandy than on an open car on a wet day, espaciaily if one 
has an end seat. One can ail on Ibe paper and keep from gstting wet. ~7iip 
Stmwi Ru/MIh. 



THE TAMMAHV KEPObU HOST. 

—Tit Bretifyn Slaa/arJ Unttti. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE “QUEERNESS” OF HENRY JAMES. 

“ T N a literature so well ]>oliceil as ours, tile position of Henry 
James is anomalous. Any other man would he sup¬ 
pressed.'* Thus Mr. Frank Moore Colhy in the current issue of 
TAf /fin’tmtiu. It has been a long time, he continues, since the 
public knew "what Mr. James was up to behind that verbal 
hedge of his." hut there has been a general suspicion that he 
meant no go'id. because a style like his scented to be "just the 
place for guilty secrets.” Mr. Colby writes further; 

"Those of us who formed the habit of him early can make him 
out even imw. fmr eyes having grown so tised to the deepening 
shadows of his later language tliat they can .see in the dark, as 
you might say. Wo say this not tobrugrrf it. but merely to show 
that there are |>eople who partly understand him even in *Tlie 
Sacred Fount, * and he is clearer iii his essays, especially in this 
last wicked one on ‘ George Sand-. The New l.ife.* published in 
April .•Intfr/iiin |sco Tiir. I.itkrasv Uiiikst, April i6]. 

"Here he is as bold as brass, telling women to go ahead and 
do and dare, and praising the tine old hcariy goings-on .at the 
courts of Angnstus the Strung, and allowing how they can be 
brought back again if wnnicn will only try. His impunity is due 
to the sheer laziness of the expurgators. They will md rend him, 
and they do not Iwlievc nnylsMly else can. They justify them¬ 
selves, perhaps, by recalling passages like these in the‘Awk¬ 
ward Age ’: 

'“What did this feeling wonderfully appear unless strangely 
Irrelevant. * 

"• But she llxiHl him with her weary penetration.' 

"■ Ho jumped np at this, as if he conhln't liear it. jircsenting as 
he walked ocross the room a large, foolish, fugitive back, on 
-which her eyes rested as on a proof of her penetration.* 

“■ My poor child, you're of u pmltiiidity.' 

*" He spoke almost uneasily, but she was not Phi much alarmed 
4o continue lucid.* 

‘“You're of a limpidity, dear man ' 

"' I>on*t you think that's rather n buck seat for one's best?' 

.A back scat?" she wondered, with a purity. 

“'Your aunt didn't leave me with you to teach you the slang 
cf the day,* 

"'"The slang?" she spotlessly speculated.'" 


Henry James, adds the w 
whose moral notions 
"do not seem to 
matter." His "dis¬ 
solute and compli¬ 
cated Muse" moy 
say just what she 
chooses. Mr. Colby 
declares: 


"Never did so 
much vice go with 
such sheltering 
vagueness. What¬ 
ever else may be 
said of Janies, he is 
no tempter, nnd tlio 
bis later novels deal 
only with unlawful 
passions, they make 
but chilly reading 
on the whole. It is 
a l.-ind where the 
vices have no bmlios 
and the passions no 
blood, where nobody 
.sins because nobody 
bas anything to sin 
with. Why should 
we worry when a 


cr, is the only author of the day 


S]>nok goes wrung'’ For years James has not niinle one shad¬ 
ow casting character. His love affairs, illicit tho they be, are so 
stripped to tlicir motives that they seem no more enticing than 
a diagr.'im. A wraith proves faithless to her marriage vow, 
elujies with a bogie in a cloud of words. Six phantoms meet and 
dine, three male, three females, with two thoughts apiece, and, 
after elaborate geomciry of the heart, adultery follows like a 
Q. E. 1>. Shocking it ought tube, but yet it is not. Ghastly, 
tantalizing, queer, but never near enough human to be either 
good or bad. To bo a sinner, even in the liooks. you need some 
carnal attributes—lungs, liver, t.-istes, at least a pair of legs. 
Even the ffends have pat]>ab1c tails ; wise men have so depicted 
them. No flesh, no fraiUy; that may be why our sternest mor¬ 
alists have licensed Henry James to write his wickedest. What¬ 
ever the morn! piir|Mtrt of these laioks. tliey m.iy be left wide 
ojten in tho nursery." 

fiuring recent years, concludes the writer, Henry James’s in- 
tei-e.sis seem to "have droppcti off one by one, leaving him shut 
in with his single tlicine—the rag. the Imne. and the hank of 
hair, the discreditable amours of skeletons. They cat] it his 
later manner, but the truth is, it is a change in the man him¬ 
self. Hu sees fewer things in this spacious world than he used 
to sec, and the people are growing more meager and queer and 
monotonoits. and it is harder and harder to break away from the 
stump bis fancy is tied to.” 


RICHARD STRAUSS AND A “NEW ERA" FOR 
MUSIC. 

W HEN Emil Paiir a few weeks ago tenrlered his resignation 
as conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, tlie 
rcmnrk was made, pmbably not witlmiit an element of semi- 
humorous exaggeration, that his decision to return to Kurnis; had 
been hastened by his differences with his coworkers as to the 
merits of Richanl Strauss's music and the place it should occupy 
on Philharmonic programs. Whatever truth there may have 
lieen in this remark, there is no doubt that Strauss has come into 
the musical world as n diviiling force. There nre critics in Eu¬ 
rope nnd in this country who hail him as the legitimate succcs*«)r 
of Richard Wagner, and n controversy is beginning which re¬ 
minds one of the furious conflict over Wagner and his music. 
The admirers of Stniuss are as enthusiastic in singing his praises 
as his detractors arc bitter in denying him anything but techni¬ 
cal skill and mus. 
icai erudition. Does 
he write genuine mu¬ 
sic? Arc his meth¬ 
ods and theories 
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sound? Has he 
added anything to 
music as a beautifni 
and iuspiring art? 
These are questions 
that are now being 
discussed in several 
countries with spint 
and acerbity. 

Mr. Gustav Kobbi 
of New York, a 
well-known writer 
on musical topics, 
does not hesitate to 
describe Richard 
Strauss as “the most 
significant figure in 
the musical world 
to-day." and adds 
that "something 
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new" has certainly been achieved by liicn. Mr. Kobbi v-rites 
further (in Tht Sorth Amtriaxn AVr'WJi'. June): 

" Ilia music forma neither a continuation of Warner nor nn op¬ 
position to Wagner. It lias nutliing to do with Wagner, I>eyond 
that Strauss appropriates whatever in the progression of Ins nrt 
the latest master has a right to take from liis predecessors. 
Strauss is, in faet. one of the most original and individual of 
composers. 

“He has lieen a student, not a copyist, of Wagner. Thus 
where others who have s.it at the feet of the Uuireuth master 
have written poor imitations of Wagner, and have therefore 
failed even to continue the school, giving ouly feeble echoes of 
its great master, Strauss has struek out fur himself. With a 
mastery of every technical resource, acquired by deep and pa¬ 
tient study, he has given wholly new value nud iiiqiorlnncc to a 
form of art entirely different from the music drama. The music 
of the average modern Wagner disciple sounds not like Wagner 
lint like Wngner and water. Richard Strauss sounds like Rich¬ 
ard Strauss." 

Strauss's fame rests mainly upon whnt he has aceum]>1ished as 
an instrumental composer, and in the self^rcatctl realm of the 
“tone i>oem." “Tone poem." decL-ircs Mr. KohbiS, “is a new 
term in music. It 
stands fur some¬ 
thing that outstrips 
the symphonic |iocni 
of something 

larger both in its 
Ijoundaries and in 
its iiiLclIcclUiil nnd 
musical scope." 
Strauss's most fa¬ 
mous tone poems 
are entitled "Thus 
Spake Zarathnstra" 
and "A Hero's 
Life." Of the first 
of tlicse coni3)o- 
sitions Mr. Kobbd 
says: 

"It was like a man 
of great intellectual 
activity, such as 
Richard Strauss is, 
to select for musical illustration the Faust of modern literature— 
Nietzke's 'Zarathnstra.' The composer became interested in 
Nietxke's works in 1893, when lie was writing his music drama, 
'Guntram.' The full fruition of Uis study of this philosopher's 
works is‘Thus Spake Zarathnstra.' But this is not an attempt 
to set Nietzke to music, not an effort to express a system of phi¬ 
losophy through sound. It is rather the musical i>ortrayal of a 
quest—a being longing to .solve the problems of life, finding at 
the end of his varied pilgrimage that which he had left at the 
beginning, nature deep and inscrutable." 

"A Hero's Life " is another work of large plan. It is music 
full of dramatic feeling which "illustrates itself.so to speak, like 
the author-artist who can both write and draw." We quote 
again; 

"Like 'Zarathustra.' it would be effective as music without a 
line of programmatic explanation. The latter simply adds to its 
effectiveness hy giving it the further interest of 'nclion' and 
ethical import. In ‘A Hero's Life' wc hear (and see. if you 
like) the hero himself, his jealous adversaries, the woman whose 
love consoles him, the battle in which he wins his greatest 
worldly triumph, his mission of jwace, the world's indifference, 
and the final flight of his soul toward the cm]>yrcnn. All this is 
depicted musically with the greatest eloquence. The battle-field 
scene is a stupendous massing of orchestral forces. On the other 
hand, the amorous episode entitled 'The Hcri's Helpmate* is 
impassioned and charming. 

"In the world's indifference to the hero's mission of peace, 


there is little doubt that Stranss was indulging in a retrosjicct of 
his own struggles for I'ecogiiition. For here nrc beard numerous 
rcniinisconccs of bis earlier works—his tone |)oems * Don Jiiaii,' 
'Death aixl Transfiguration.* ‘Macbeth.' ‘Till Kiilciispicgvrs 
‘Merry Franks,' 'Thus Si>ake Zarathustra ': ' Don Quixote *: his 
music ilrania. ‘ Guntram ' ; and Ins song. ' Dream diiritig Twi¬ 
light.' These reniiniscences give ‘A Hero’s Life' the same 
autobiogiapliieal interest that nttaches to Wagner's ‘Mcister- 
singor.’" 

Apart from the illustrative nnd dramatic features of his work, 
Strauss has shown himself to be a muster of |Ki]y]dioiiy, that is, 
the simultaneous interweaving of many themes. "As a poly¬ 
phonic composer." maiiitiiiiis Mr. Kobb^, "he is second not even 
to Wagner." It is liardly too much, he says, to declare that 
"modern music seems entering upon n new era with Strauss." 
The writer concludes: 

"At tlie age of thirty-eight, Strauss occupies a commanding 
position in the world of music. He li.as actiieved it through a 
remnrkabic conibinution of musical tccliuic and inspiration 
coupled with rare industry. His ideals are of the highest. His 
intellectual activity is great. He seems a man of calm and noble 
poise, of broad horiz4m. It would I>« presumption to s]>eak of 
‘cxpcctntions' ns to one who has accomplished so much. For 
the great acliievcinents alieaily to his credit are the best promise 
for the future.'’ 

Richard Strauss is one of the couductors of the Berlin opera, 
and his iniisic enjoys coU-sidcrablc vogue throughout Europe. 
The London I'all Ma/I (iiise//e has acclainierl him “a brilliant 
]>ortetit, nti unrivideil musician, a iierstmality of amazing provo¬ 
cative power." In St. Petersburg, the “Strauss cult ” is already 
beginning to attract attention. M. Ivanow. the critic of the .St. 
Petersburg .\'oTt]ye I'remrii, concedes 10 Strauss musical learn¬ 
ing and skill, but on the question of originality and genius he 
writes: 

“The fundamental projiosition in Strauss's musical philosophy 
is that music should hee.ifiresstife, and its Iniigunge almost onli- 
nary human speech. This is not new : it was theoretically pro- 
claimed and practically applied by Liszt, and it was accepted as 
a matter of course by musical Germany. Nor was Liszt original 
in his contention. Thedegrceof the expressiveness of musiemay 
be di.sputed, but the principle has not been questionetl. Richard 
Strauss has followed in Liszt’s footsteps and has not so far gone 
bey’ond his predecessor. . . , He piles theme upon theme, caring 
nothing bow the combination will sound. His themes are of lit¬ 
tle interest and not at all ciniractcristic, whatever bis followers 
may say to the contrary. The result is at times frightful and 
painful, sheer confusion and cac-nphony, but this does not dis¬ 
concert his admirers. Indeed, they tell vs that Strauss must be 
beard in a' horisontal * mauDcr. This means that we are not to 
regard the harmony or lack of harmony, the depth or significance 
of music so much as the combinations and interrelations of the 
themes on the horizontal plane. This, it is aUmiltetl, may seem 
strange to the average amateur who is used to musical ‘ sweets,' 
and it may sound harsh and cold, but then 'truth must take 
precedence of beauty ‘ is the new go.s|;eL "—tmitfe 
for The Litexasv Diuest. 


INDIANA’S CLAIMS TO LITERARY HONORS. 

I NDIANA'S plea for recognition as the literary center of the 
United States does n<>t seem so exiravagnnt when consid¬ 
ered in connection with its recent muster of literary celebrities 
at an Gntertanimcnt held in liuliana[M>lis for the benefit of the 
Harrison memorial fund. On the occasion refcrretl to. eight au¬ 
thors, all of whom were born in the State, gave public readings 
from their works—Gen. Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Charles Major, Booth Tarkington, George Adc, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, George B.irr McCutcheon, and Meredith Nicholson. 
The Indianapolis Sentinel, which surveys this list of names with 
justifiable pride, goes on to say that "setting these eight aside 
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. . , lailiana can come nearer matcbini; tlicni iu celebrur niid 
ability u-itb ciglii othcrii than can any oilier State in the Union 
from Us total list of authors." The supplementary list of Indi- 
ana-Uirn anihms irlucli it snbiniis is as follows. Joaquin Miller. 
John Hay, John James Fiatt, Robert Underwood Johnson. Wil¬ 
liam Vaugliu .Moody. Edward Eggluslon. William T. Iloruaday. 
and Annie Fellows Johnson. 

The New Yorli .S’«« thinks that the lists presented “make a 
brave show of present literary disiinctioii and success." It cun- 

"Can other Stales take tip the clialleiij'v and prove their quar¬ 
rel just? Indiana's neighbor Ohio might iiiukc a goo<l start with 
Mr. Howells. Miss Edith Thomas. Mr. James Ford Rhodes, We 
leave It to (Jhiuans to complete the list. Cliic.igo can fiirttisli lit 
least eight eight*. I’ennsylvaiiia has Hr. .Mitchell. Mis* Rej». 
plier. Mr. Owen Wi.stcr. Mr. R. II. Havis. ami plenty mure, but 
it is not for foreigners to select them. Oregon will tsHiit to Mr, 
Edwin Markham as a sjiecimvn of what she can jirotiucc tn the 
literary line. This town piiblislies iimstof the l*»«ks ami has 
authors to burn ; but we don't yearn for ihe jol■ of picking out 
the New York First amt Second Eight. Hesulcs. mniic of our 
best New York names lieloiig by right of Unli to other States. 
\Ye sitould have to resign Mr. Stediuan to Coniieeiieut and Mr. 
Stoddard and Mr. Willium Winter to Massacliusetts. 

"The Bay State used to ho the liier.iry cctiter. Iiuliana says 
that she is the literary eapitiil now, Kai-rdly and at random we 
select sixteen names of living authors l»>rii iu .Massaclniselts; 
E, E. Hale, Julia M'ard Howe. Rivhanl Henry St<«!dard. Wil¬ 
liam Winter. Thonia.* Wentworlh Higgiiisoii. .Mary K. Wilkin* 
Freeman. Elisabeth Stuart Phelps Wanl, Louise liiiogeu CJui- 
ney, llum'et Preston Waters, Charles Fiumis .Adams, Henry 
Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Robert Grant. Frederic jesup 
Stimson. William Rounsoville Alger, Thomas Russell Sullivan. 
Houblles.* any of our Massachusetts friends can make a much 
bettor list. Let it go for what it is worth uml .stand by the side 
of Indiana'* Big Sixteen." 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON. 

T he news of the resignation of President Patton, of Prince¬ 
ton University, and the immediate election in his place of 
Prof. Wmxlrow Wilson—the change lieing accomplished, as one 
paper remarks, "with as much businesslike sjieed as if in a rail. 

way company "— 
has caused Hut a 
little surprise. Says 
the New York Kvt- 
nittg Poif ; 

"It is very rarely 
the case that the 
candidate for a uni¬ 
versity presidency 

jdelo and convinc¬ 
ing a register of 
qualifications, and 
it was this obvious 
fitness of Dr, Wood- 
row Wilson which 
made it possible for 
an old president to 
step out and for a 
new one to be ap¬ 
pointed the same 
day—a case unpar¬ 
alleled in recent 


FHXSCIS LXNUEV |.*TTON. ^ 

k.Hrtng PrwiJwt of Princemo. ^ ^ 

surprise. 

"President Patton's resignation was also of an nnnsual kind. 
Leaving in the full vigor of middle life, witli health and popu¬ 
larity unimpaired, he resigns a charge which he has administered 


with indul/tiuhle success, because lie feels the cull of Ins old stud¬ 
ies, and bveanse he realises that a man of ilillerent training m.iy 
more advantageously niilixe the prus|)erily which he has done so 
much to procure. It is grateful, in this time which prriduces co|. 
lege presidents of a far dilTereiit lyjw. to find one who is w illbig 
to shift the liunlens of adnnnislratioii K'foie tailing jsiwers isu* - 
pel him to that step, 
mill nlio ilelilierale- 
ly reli-.rns bi tin- 
pleasures of scliob 
arsliip and the dig 
iiityid tlicteaeliilig 
■fflite." 

■J hc election of a 
layman bi the pres, 
ideiiey of ITincetuii. 
the successor of an 
nil broken line of 
theologians during 
a hundred and fifty 
years, is widely coni- 
meiiled 111*111. ".A 

change in many re. 
si>ecls w» notable." 
declares the New- 
York Ttmfs, " IS not 
and can not be tile 
result of accident." 

It continues 

•• Pnnccbiu acvept* llie K-lief iii*m whicli the governing boards 
of most of the colleges and iinjvvrsities.-the exceptions are few 
and growing fewer—liuve acted in electing as presidents men 
not trntued in theology. Flr.st-rate capacity for succe.ssful ail> 
minihtraiion mid for the best eilucutinnal wrirk are in these clays 
seen to be the qualification* for the head of a iiniveTsity. While 
the theological training is not a dischialification. possibly, it is an 
evidence Glut those who have it ha^c_iiot devoted all their time 
and uU their energies to the things iio'W held to boteseciitials in 
university iiianageiiieiil.'* * 

The New York Trttuut atteinpl* to forecast "how much of 
radicalism in administraM^m this dejiurtiire from tradition im- 
plies." it says; ' 

"Priiicetou has reached the point where it must find it* own 
Milution of the college university problem which embarrasses all 
the American institutions. Graduate schools have not yet over¬ 
shadowed the college ill il, the old college life still rules, and 
course* more than elsewhere aio .shawled with a view to the col¬ 
legian rather than the »iiccialist. The practise there, however, is 
only tentative. The place of the college—that is, of higher lib¬ 
eral training a* distiugui.shed from academic work on the one 
hand and technical work on the other—is all unscttlc»L It is the 
greatest of oiir educatiunnl problems; for ml it* satisfactory solu¬ 
tion depends the productioit of students technically trained for 
professions who are at once cultivated men. not mere stieciuliMs. 
and who at the same time are graduated for practical work at a 
reasonably early age. What ballust can be best thrown over- 
boatd? What cargo is precious enough to keep? What metI kkI 
will best use the school period to inculcate the highest culture 
and cliaractcr together with the greatest practical working 
]iower? Those are the unsolved questions of the universities. 
It will be interesting to see what answer Princeton will give 
them as under her new presideut she proceeds to develop her 
real university system to supplant the overgrown college cbar.-ic- 
ter which ha* clung to her until now." 

The following account of Prof. Wcxidrow Wilson's career is 
taken from the New York Evening Pott; 

“Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LituD., LL.D., who bas been 
chosen as Ur. Patton's successor and who bos signified bis ac¬ 
ceptance of the presidency, was liorit at Staunton. Va., in 1856, 
and is a graduate of the university of the class of 1879, where his 
name appears on the roll a* Thomas Woodrow Wilson. After 
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Uis Kradiiation he atudied law in the University of Virginia, re. 
ceiving llie degree of hacitelor of law in iSJa. He received the 
degree of bachelor of philosophy from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1886. that of doctor of Utws from Wake Forest University, 
North Carolina, in 1SS7. and that of doctor of literntnre from 
Vale University at its late Uiceutenninl celebration. Professor 
Wilson occn|iicd the position of adjunct professor of history in 
Kryn Mawr College, and was afterward professor of history and 
political economy in Wesleyan University. In 1890 he became 
professor of jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton. 
Ill 1S95 the title of his vlinir was changed to th.at of professor of 
jnrispnulcncc, and upon iis endowment he became .McCormick 
professor of jurisprudence and politics. Professor Wilson lias 
also for a luinibcr of years given a course of leciurcs in Johns 
tiopkins University, lie has obtained celebrity as a lecturer 
and also as a writer. His work entitled ‘The .Stale' and lii.s 
‘Life of George Washington' are his liest-known writings. 
President Wilson is the thirteenth in the roll of presidcnls at 
Princeton, and is the first laym.'in to hold this office, nil his pred* 
eccssors having l>cen I’resliytcrinn clergymen. He is, liowevei. 
a ruling elder in tlie Second Presbyicnan Church of Princeton. 
As a professor lie is very popular, and his elective classes have 
always been among the largesl." 

P:esidciit Patton, it is st.ntcd, has not severed his conficelion 
with the University, and will till the cliair in Itihlical insiniction. 
ethics and philosophy of religion. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

F 'KANCK has Iwcii wiilely regarded as the home of the "re¬ 
alistic" and " natnialistie.'* ns well ns of the “<lecadciil,~ 
ill literal lire. The statcnieiit of two emiiieiit Krentli critics, M. 
ticorges I'clissier and .Mad.inic Hlane ("Tli. liciitzon that the 
tcmlciicie.s ill Kicncli literature which these words descrilie are 
passing, is therefore 
of more than ordi¬ 
nary iiilerest and 
sigiiiricaacc. M. IV- 
hssicr intimates tliat 
I-Teiicll literature is 
reaching a "turning 
jioint" in its develop, 
meiit. "The old 
standard.s." he de¬ 
clares. "are being 
nuaiidoncd. with the 
lesiilt that personal 
originality is no 
longer jiivventcd by 
conventionality, or 
by arbitrary and 
fictitious rules. '1‘lie 
dogiiiatisin of even 
the eritics has Iwcii 
eiitiicly overthrown, 
lioiw-itllstalldil g lllc HCIMMK in.SSl 

efforts of such men 

as M. Itniiiciicrc ■■ The writer coniiniies tin /i/ AV-'we. Paris) ; 

'• We have two groups of critics. The first is coiiijmisc-iI of pure 
inipressKiiii.sts. who dccline'lo pass judgment and recognize no 
rule; the second includes the critics wlin, on the oilier hand, 
make a p<iiiu of passing judgment and applying rules, while ad- 
milting that nothing is absolute and thus csnitrad let ing the very 
principle of their dogniatisiii. Therefore it is not to lie won- 
dereil at that our literature proves refractory to scholastic disci¬ 
pline, and that poetry, the drama, and the novel, which arc the 
essential forms of literature, enjoy in our time an amount of lib¬ 
erty unheard of until now." 

In poetry, adds .M. Pciissier. the enfranchisement is as com¬ 
plete as possible. Not only do ihc poets now refuse to sidimit 


their versification to arbitrary rules, but the influonco of the 
“schools " is gone. The *' Romanticists" of the early part of the 
nineteenth century were succeeded liy the "Naturalists," and. 
later, by the" Parnassians.” Finally came the school of “symbol¬ 
ism," not to esublisli a new principle, but to abolish everything 
which in the " Parnassian " discipline impeded the free expan¬ 
sion of individuality. .Siniil.'irly, tlie Miodern theater has dis¬ 
carded the systematic affectation of former scliools in order to con- 
sidcronly a true represen tat ionof reality : and thc“psychological" 
.'iiid "naturalistic” novel has given pl.ace to the novel which sim¬ 
ply concerns itself with reproducing human life in its integrity. 

Madame Blanc snpjiorts the same general conclusions as M. 
I'elissicr in a paper contributed to the New York Outlook (May 
jj). She writes: 

"Here in France, after the excess of romanticism, realism has 
hn<l n great wave of success, firiveii from tlie smiiid method 
which George lihot followed in England, we have had realism in 
Its turn grow dim anil dull. What it has left ns is a more scni- 
piiliiiis exactness in observation, an increasing concern with com¬ 
mon and precise details of every-day life, a new interest in 'tho 
average man.' All tliis is a g.-iin, for every evolution, literary 
or otherwise, leaves (whatever bad effects it may tempor.irily 
have) nt lea.-t a trace of vidite. oiice the dross is got rid of. I 
count as among the dross ni-t yet got rid of the habitual use of 
coarseness in situations ,'iiid hiiigiiage, whicli iinlliippily still 
forms part of tho heritage of realism. In the s.-imo way. tlie in¬ 
supportable affectation of our decailcnt writers continues to in¬ 
sinuate itself into what we clioose to c.'ill ‘artistic writing' ; lint 
it has to offset it the seeking out of new forms of expression, 
often very happy, Moieovcr. tho decadents arc really dead and 
liuricd; naturalism, jiroperly so called, that of which Zola was 
the high priest, may lie classed among the crumbling idols.” 

Fiction shows perhaps more clearly than any other department 
of French literature the changing temper of thought. We quote 

"In the domain of jisychology pure and simple, tho novelists, 
since tho hcgiiining of' foniinisni, ‘ liave been able to study char¬ 
acters heretofore not avnilalilc. One after the other have ap¬ 
peared ' Femmes Noiivellcs,' ‘Les Vierges Fortes,' 'Tchelovek.' 
and 'Eve Vicmncnse.' the last two written by women. Tho 
young girl in French fictbnv, ns in French life, has at last taken 
a place of her own ; if only in exceptional cases, she has learned 
to use her will, and lives on her own account and at her otvn 
risk, so to speak. This is a jiliasc of life well worth noting, and 
tho impulse toward it comes from Atiicncii. , . , Then there are 
the novelists of the neo-Christian tyjie. wlio are more or less un¬ 
der the inrtueiiceof Maeterlinck, and in tliclr l>i*>l:s, no niotter 
what the subject. clllTii-c a vagiio religions perfume of religiosity 
and of a niysticisin tliat I shall not licsiiatv to call decadent. M. 
Huysmaiis has gone aliead Ilf tlie others in p.-is-sing from exces¬ 
sive sensualism to not less highly iiccciitunicd Catlndicism. But. 
however critical one niiiy l>e in this matter as to inconsistency 
and exaggeration, it is impossible to deny that, among nil the 
new ideas whicli have been broiiglit to the surface in fiction, the 
religions idea has assunicil a prominence it has not had for a 
long time. The ciionnoiis nii<I altogether extruonliiiary success 
that II foreign work.‘Quo Vadis?' lias had in France proves 
this. And tills again marks a return toward idealism. Note the 
niiuMinl esteem in wliivli M. Edouaid Rod's novels are held. 
Tlie reason is that the author of ‘Silence' has coii-.taiitly before 
him a higli tnor,‘il ideal; th.tt he is interested niid interests ns in 
the inner life, its mysteries, its pixiblcms. All this docs not, 1 
repeat, prevent stories <if another kind selling lietter; hut the 
unwiiolesonic curiosity which pushes toward the latter books a 
crowd of readers, with wlioin wc iieril not concern ourselves, has 
liothiiig in common with literary curiosity, and it is of literature 
that wc arc speaking just now.” 

Madame Blauc finds the same evidences of healthy progress 
toward a higher ideal in French [wictry, instancing the work of 
l..cconte de Lisle, Cop]i^e, and J. .M. H^r^dia. and cliaractcri. 
zing the award of the Nobel (irize to "so genemns. sweet, and 
pure a |)oct as .'sully Prudliomnic ” as a most happy augury for 
the future. —F# /«<!«/»• /lo-Tiir. I.itfkarv ItioEST. 
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THE PLETHORA OF POETS. 

N recent discussions o( tUe general question. “Is Pewtry Los¬ 
ing its Popularity ? " (see Tiik LlTt«ARV Dtcr.sr, .March 22 
and April s), some rather pessimistic views have been expressed 
regarding the present standards of poetical writing and the |x>p- 
ular appreciation of poetry. Mr. .Sidney Low, who writes on the 
subject in the current issue of Tht Cornhill Mitgnsine, con¬ 
fesses that he is never able to consider the subject of contempo- 
rnry poetical production in England “without a sen.se of bewil¬ 
derment.'' He declares; 

“It piques my curiosity moro than it rouses my interest, and 
]>resents me with a whole series of problems which I am power. 
ics.s to solve. On the one hand, I seem to sec indications of an 
extraordinary absorption in verse composition, while there arc, 
at the same time, facts which might point to absolute public in- 
dilfercnce. 'This is not a poetical age,' it is said ; and it is an 
opinion which one would be disposed to accept without much 
question. You do not see any particular proof that poetry is 
widely read. People seldom talk alamt the subject as they do 
about novels, the theater, politics, or sport. One rarely hears 
verse quoted, at least by anybody under forty. I know two or 
three old gentlemen, and some elderly ladies, who adorn their 
conversation with scraps from Tciinysou or Byron, from Keats 
or Wordsworth, or Pope. But the quotations fall irresponsive on 
the ears of their sons and daughters, their nephews and nieces, 
who regard these literary allusions and reminiscences as among 
the harmless foibles of age. If you except the professional liter¬ 
ary class—and I am not even quite sure of them—modern edu¬ 
cated Englishmen and Englishwomen seem extraordinarily ill- 
read iu the poetry in their own tongue, compared with German 
or French people of a similar status." 

And yet, in spite of the apiuirent popular indifference to 
poetry, Mr. Low doubts if there was ever an age when more 
verse was produced. He cites William Archer's “ Poets of the 
Younger Generation " as evidence of the fact that much excellent 
poetry is being written by the younger poets of England and 
America, and goes on to say: 

“I have no doubt that Mr. Archer could fill another volume as 
large, aud yet leave his subject uncxhanstccL . . . Mr. Archer 
does not criticise Mr. Swinburne, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Hen¬ 
ley, Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. Thomas Hardy, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
the Lite Mr, Aubrey de Vere, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Mr. Alfred Austin, Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Mallock. 
or Mr. Robert Bridges. Here N a group of ]>oets whose names 
would be added to Mr. Arcber's thirty-three, if bis list wore to 
he taken as the foundation of a Parnassian catalog. But this 
is only a small instalment of the addition.*." 

Many more names crowd up for recognition, among which the 
writer includes those of Mr. Xorm.-tn Gale, Professor Dowden, 
Canon Ruwnsley, Sir Rcniicll Rodd. Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr, 
Wilfrid Blunt, Miss Mary Robinson, "Violet Fane," Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, Mr. Conan Doyle, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. Newman 
Howard, and, as representatives of the lighter Muses, Mr. Ru¬ 
dolph Lehmann, Mr. Owen Seaman, and Mr. Charles Graves. 
Mr. Low confines himseif in the present article to poets of Brit¬ 
ish birth and nationality, but adds a note iu which he says: ''The 
United States, as usual, has a larger production of verse, as of 
other manufactured articles. In Mr. E. C. Stedman's ‘Anthol¬ 
ogy of American Poetry ' there are 580 names, roost of them those 
of living writers. But it is difficult to form any fair estimate of 
the productions of the minor poets of the United States, since 
there is very little ex]>ort trade in their wares," Mr. Low con¬ 
tinues: 

“Why are poems not read? Or. if not read, why do people go 
ou writing them? Considering the extraordinaiy interest taken 
ill almost every other literary form, the public indifference to 
verse is curious. There is a young poet, whose name has been 
mentioneil in the foregoing pages, and who has been deservedly 
praised by Mr. Swinburne, Mr, Meredith, Mr. Watts-Duuton, 


Mr. Courtliope, and other good judges. He tells me that to the 
public he has sold exactly ^Vf cojiles. There are, I believe, 
some few living |ioets—I suppose not more than three or four at 
the outside—whose works do command a sale which would uut 
bo held to signify alisolute failure in the case of a second-rate 
novelLt. But their experience is quite exceptioual. Taking the 
whole body, we may assume tiiat they write not only without 
reward—poets have often done that—but even without recogni¬ 
tion. So that going back to our ' fiist class,' we must conclude 
that there are scores of the most fiai.shcd, most accomplished, 
writers of the age-men and women often of rare gifts aud at¬ 
tainments. whose delicate literary art contrasts significantly with 
the slipshod workmanship so frequent in contemporary fiction 
and drama—with so few readers that their works can scarcely 
pay for the cost of pa|K*r and printing. We come back to the 
proposition with wiiich 1 started, We live in an uni>oetical age. 
But it is not unjicieiical in the sense that people do not write 
verse, for. on the contrary, we have seen that they do, and 
plenty of it, and often of very high quality. The lack of jioetry 
is in the reading public, which has apparently lost its taste for 
the oldest and most characteristic art-form of the Aiiglo-Celtic 

Mr. Low does not profess to be able to solve the riddle be puts 
forward. But he suggests that the waning interest in poetry 
may possibly lie due to the increasing interest in iiiiisic. “To 
the modern senses." be says, "music means more than verse 
ever can,"for “the composer goes straight to the feveretl nioilern 
soul, nor docs he demand from it that kind of tranquil and intel¬ 
ligent cooperation without which verse is like the tinkling of a 
cracked cymbal, the beat of an untuned drum." If this be not 
the solution of the enigma. “ it is at least more flattering than 
some others that might conceivably be suggested." 

The Novelist and the Physician.—William Black, the 
English novelist, was accustomed to frequently consult an emi¬ 
nent London physician. Sir Lauder Bninton, in order to obtain 
information that lie neeiled in bis stories. If in the course of 
a story he had to afilict one of his characters with physical or 
mental illness, he always sought the most detailed and exact 
information regarding the particular disca.se of which the ficti¬ 
tious person was to be the subject, from Sir Lauder Brunton. 
Says a reviewer in The Ilritisk Medical Journal ; 

“He bad a horror of carelessness and scamped work; . . , 
he never subjected one of liis characters to any abnormal con¬ 
ditions without satisfying himself that his description of those 
conditions was scientifically accurate. Accordingly we do not 
find in Black's novels such absurdities ns the use of the stom¬ 
ach-pump in the treatment of |ioi.*oning by the hypodermic 
injection of niorphin, as described the other day by the au¬ 
thor of a story apjie.-iring in Pearson's Magasine; or 'pyemia' 
classed with the pieura, the thorax, and the clavicle as parts 
of the human anatomy, as is done in Mr. George W. Cable's 
latest novel, 'The Cavalier.' It is not every novelist, of course, 
who can in any difficulty ap|>eal to one of the shining lights of 
medical science. But all can use reasonable care not to go wildly 
wrong. Gustave Flauliert, who had himself studied iiicdicinc, 
took extraordinary pains to get medical details accurate, and M. 
Zola, as might be expected, laboriously gets up his facts. Thus, 
when be wishes to describe the death of Nana from smallpox, we 
find him writing to a fiicnd for reference to detailed descriptions 
of the disease. But altho his industry in collecting 'docnnients * 
is beyond praise, iu medical matters be is too apt to rely 011 the 
ligbt of nature for tlieir interpretation. Hence, as in ' Livurdes.’ 
his craving for 'realistic ' effect, unrestrained by practical knowl¬ 
edge or skilled advice, makes him draw pictures of disease which 
have no counterpart in clinical or patitological fact. In connec¬ 
tion with this subject it may be mentioned that not long ago an 
American noveli.st thought himself exceedingly ill-used because 
Iiis family doctor, of whom he bad sought counsel as to the right 
manner of disposing of one of the creatures of his fancy, after¬ 
ward sent him a bill for professional services. Would the nov¬ 
elist admit any right on the part of the doctor to ask bim to write 
a short story for nothing?” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE THEORIES ABOUT VOLCANIC 
ERUPTIONS. 

T hat steam at high pressure has a great deal to do with the 
activity of \’olcanoe9 nearly all authorities are agreed. al> 
tho there is no unanimity regarding the mode of its action. Ac* 
conling to one view, the water that is at the liottom of the trou¬ 
ble is already present in the uppermost layers of rocks that form 
the earth's crust, and is brought into action by inovemeiits and 
fractures of the crust that force them into close quarters with tho 
lower and more highly heated layers. This theory is clearly set 
forth by Piof. Stanislas Meunier in Ln Mature (Hans, May 24). 
Says this distinguished French geologist: 

*’III an eruption, two essentially dilTereiit things must bo dis¬ 
tinguished, namely, the determining cause of the subterranean 
explosion and the 
prcsence.ln tho bow¬ 
els of the earth, of 
the explosive sub¬ 
stance. 

“This substance 
exists in numerous 
regions, and we 
know that it must 
bo regarded as a 
solution of water- 
vapor under very 
high pressure, in 
molten lava. It 
is . . . the exact re¬ 
production of a min¬ 
eral water in which 
carbonic-acid gas is 
dissolved. We know 
that with a bottle of 
such water we have 
only to remove the cork, holding the bottle upright, to cause all 
the water to rush out, and we know that this ... is due to the 
fact that the carbonic acid, freed from the high pressure that 
exists in the bottle, tends to put itself in equilibrium with the 
atmosphere, resumes the gaseous state, expands, and carries its 
solvent with it. 

“A volcano can be regarded as a huge bottle of mineral water; 
when it is corke<1, nothing happens on the outside, but as soon 
as a crack in the ground establishes communication between the 
depths and the atmosphere, there is an explosion, throwing ont 
whatever is in the way', and causing the outflow of lava, after a 
rain of ashes and lapilli. 

“Thus, to bring about a volcanic eruption it Is sufficient that 
commnnication should be opened with the outer air and that the 
resistance of the ‘cork ’ in the volcanic orifice should thus be di¬ 
minished. 

“ But the question is, how the explosive material comes to form 
—the boiling lava of which we have spoken. We can not think 
that it lias always existed in the ground, for then the phenome¬ 
non wonid be continuous and not intermittent 
“ Doubtless the water penetrates to the depths from the sur¬ 
face : but at first sight there seems to be incompatibility between 
the admission of water to the volcanic laboratory and the high 
pressures that exist there. 

“Here comes in one of the grandest harmonies of nature that 
it is given to man to contemplate. This volcanic water that is 
necessary to bring the internal substance to the surface—a phe¬ 
nomenon that constitutes one of the essential factors of telluric 
physiology—is carried into the very hot regions and inoor])orated 
there by occlusion with the substance of the lavas, owing to the 
same phenomenon that gives rise to mountains. 

“The accompanying diagram will make the subject very clear; 
it is a theoretical section of the outer regions of the earth's crust, 
and we see in it the superpoMtion. along the line .I/A', of a region 
E where the rocks are impregnated with water and of a deeper 
sone A' which is yet too hot for water of filtration to penetrate 
to it. 


“The elevation of mountains depends on the opening of 
‘faucets’ like FF, whoso two edges move in the direction of the 
two arrows. It may be seen that this brings about, at points 
like//, , . . the juxta|>osition of rocks saturated with water, and 
extremely hot rocks. These rucks //. superheated by their in¬ 
clusion between the masses A' and P, volatilize their water of 
impregnation, which finds itself in the best conditions for incor- 
(ximtlon witli the neighboring niosse-s, lowering their point of 
liquefaction and causing aqueous fusion, which triinsfonns 
them into boiling lavas, only waiting an opportunity for erup¬ 
tion. 

" We are forced to note ouce more the association—a normal 
one, so to speak—in the terre.strial medium, of cycles of phe¬ 
nomena whose coexistence brings on, from time to time, conflicts 
of the most serious character. The evolution of living beings, 
for instance, must reckon with the progress of terrestrial trans¬ 
formations. At Martinique, thousands of human lives have been 
sacrificed by an accident which must have seemed to those who 
saw it like the very end of the world. And nevertheless, the 
letting louse of the volcano, considered in itself, that is, from the 
planetary |>oint of view, was simply the displacement of a few 
cubic kilometers of particles in obedience to the circulatory force 
without which the terrestrial mechanism would come to a stand- 
stilL 

‘‘The remarkable thing is, not that the surface of the globe 
should be subject to eruptions and earthquake shocks; it is that 
being so easily fatal to the establishment and development of the 
hnman race, it has nevertheless permitted the course of history 
to go on, altho it has bad to make its way, so to speak, since the 
beginning, among possible causes, constantly renewed, of total 
destruction .'—Transiatiou maiU/or Tiia Litkrakv Digest. 


EDISON’S NEW STORAGE-BATTERY. 

T he newly invented storage-battery of Thomas A. Edison, 
in which iron and nickel are used instead of lead, with the 
result that great lightness is attained, hasalreatly been described 
in these columns. The battery, we are told in the daily press, is 
now nearly ready to be put npon the market, and great results 
are prophesied. Soys EUdrUUy : 

“The trouble with storage-batteries for automobile purposes up 
to now has been the fact that the weight which had to be carried 
was out of proportion to the amount of power given. This objec¬ 
tionable feature, Mr. Edison now claims, has been overcome. 

“To a representative of a daily pa|>cr Mr. Edison told of two 
tests of a runabout that bad been equipped with one of his bat¬ 
teries with a net weight of 33a pounds. Tho first run, he said, 
was two weeks ago over roads having grades of from 2% to la 
per cent. The vehicle ran 6a miles on oue charge, and the speed 
at the finish was 83 per cent, of the starting speed. The second 
trial was on May a6 over oomi>aratively level roads, and on a 
single charge the vehicle ran 8$ miles to a standstill. 

“On both these trials, Mr. Edison said, the speed averaged 
nearly la miles an hour. Rough roads, ruts, and sand were cov¬ 
ered at the same sjiced as tlio smooth stretches. 

“Among advantages claimed for the new battery over all other 
cla.Hses of motive power are its simplicity, reliability, cheapness, 
and safety. Any novice may operate it, and the only attention 
required is that the supply of water in the solution be replen¬ 
ished. The speed possibilities are declared to be limited only by 
the weight of battery that the body of the vehicle will carry.' 

Mr. Edison himself is quoted as making the following state¬ 
ment in a recent interview: 

“A speed of 75 miles an hour will be easily attainable in a 
properly constructed vehicle. 'I'here will he no running expense 
except the cost of current, and it will not bo possible in the 
streets of New York to exhaust the battery in one day. The bat¬ 
tery will not deteriorate and will be capable of the same speed 
throughout. 

“The main feature of iiiy battery is that it is indestructible, as 
it can be charged and recharged withont perceptible change in 
materials. It is an iron-nickel ceil, or, in other wonls. the nega¬ 
tive pole or positive element is iron and the positive pole or the 
negative element is a superoxid of nickel. As contrasted with 
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the old lead storage-battery of i36 |x>undB per horse-power bour 
nn' battery la only 53.3 |K>UDda |)er honse-power bour." 

Commenting on this, Electricity editorially: 

"That Mr. Edison’s battery is an improvement over the major¬ 
ity of storage-batteries now on the market we do not doubt, but 
before giving absolute credit to the statement that it will revolu¬ 
tionize the antomoblle Industry we should like to sec some fur¬ 
ther tests with official reports of the same. ” 


ARTIFICIAL IMITATION OF LIFE. 

A nother of those fascinating investigations in which sub¬ 
stances or tissues supposed to be i>ecullar to living matter 
are imitated artificially has just been made in France by Dr. 
Ledue. In a discussion of his results in The Aciulemy auif IJt- 
etulure (London) by F. Leggc. the author begins with an inter¬ 
esting account of the earliest revxirded esireriments in this direc¬ 
tion—tbo.se of r.'iracelsns—and a s]>eculation regarding the exact 
meaning of this author's description of them, which may pos¬ 
sibly have been intended as allegorical or cryptic. Paracelsus 
gives directions for precipitating from certain chemical sub¬ 
stances the tiny IxKly of a human living, which may Ire kept 
nourished, and even questioned regarding "the secret of hidden 
things." Possibly, the writer suggests, this is all an elabriratc 
attempt to descrilie In eniginaiic language some ex|)eriment in 
which vital phenomena are imitaterl. lie goes on to say: 

** It is at any rate plain that his story enn not be taken literally, 
because neither the hninan nor any oilier animal form can lie 
precipitated from a liquid as is a mineral. The reason of this— 
other things ajuirt—is tlini all known forms of life, whether vege¬ 
table or animal, arc not simple, but complex, being made up of 
one or more organisms known as cells, which |>erhaps bear the 
same relation to the materials of which they are comjioscd that 
the crystal does to the amorphous or shaiiclcss condition of the 
mineral." 

Going on a little further with this explanation, the writer re¬ 
minds us that the simplest form of living iKong known to ns—the 
mouetDU which stirs in the depth of the waters—is a mass of albu¬ 
men about the size of a pin's head, without any apjNirent differ¬ 
entiation of parts, and having for all evidence of life the power 
of protruding continuations of itself In any illrection. The next 
more complex form, the ameba, has evolved into a cell having 
a kernel or nucleus of harder albumen, an external bmlyof softer 
albumen or protoplasm, and in yet another stage of evolution an 
outer pellicle or cell-membrane which kccjis the whole organism 
together. He goes on : 

"These cells propagate themselves when they have reached 
their normal maximum of growth by self-division, each half a3>. 
)>earing in turn with the full equipment of nucleus, protoplasm, 
and membrane, and It is from cells like these that the Uidiesof 
jdiints, animals, and, finally, man. arc eom|>ounde<l. Into the 
life-history of the cell 1 can not now enter, hut 1 may |>erhaps 
say that with cells, as with other things in nature, many are 
called but few chosen, and that millions of cells must die every¬ 
day in order that the whole complex may live. The body of a 
plant and. «i fortiori, of an animal such as man, is in fact not a 
simple entity, as P.araceUus and his contemporaries fancied, but 
a republic of cells, aggregated together, indeed, for the common 
good, hut competing for existence among tliemselves as fiercely 
as do the individual members of our own communities. For the 
struggle for life, which is said to exist even among the stars of 
the sky. extends also into the remotest nooks and crannies of 
nature, and among the independent organisms which go to make 
up our material bodies, it is only the fittest who survive. 

“If, now. we analyze the substance of which these cells are 
composed, we find that the iilbumen is not a simple substance or 
‘element.’ but is in itself a compound made up of carbon, nitro¬ 
gen. hydrogen, and oxygen, with, it is said, always a trace of 
sulfur and phosphorus. Hut there is nothing in these ele¬ 
ments, consisting as they do of the three gases and the three 


solids which are most widely diffused through the universe, to 
account for the phenomenon of life, the explanation of which 
mu.st therefore be looked for elsewhere. What is it that gives to 
the celt the mysterious powers of growth, of movement, and of 
reproduction? Many answers have been made to this question, 
hut it cap not bo said that any of them are satisfactory. ... A 
guess that life was first brought here In an aerolite from another 
planet—whieh does, indeed, but throw the mystery one stage 
farther hack—is about ns far as we have got at present, and even 
one NO thoroughly determined as Haeckel on finding in matter 
an explanation of all phenomena, does not go beyond the oracu¬ 
lar saying that 'the infinitely manifold and complicated physical 
and chemical properties of the albuminous bodies' is the real 
cause of vital phenomena. In this excessive complication of ad¬ 
jectives we may. perhaps, see the confession that he is unahle to 
form even any plausible guess on the subject. 

"One small corner of the veil which covers this mystery has 
now, however, apparently been lifted. In a communication 
lately made to the Congress of Physical Science held at Ajaccio. 
Dr. Lcdiic of Nantes asserted that he had discovered a way of 
forming cellular tissue artificially and not in the way of nature. 
If, he says, you cover a perfectly clean glass plate with a very 
thin layer of gelatin, and sprinkle it with a few drops of ferrocy- 
anid of iKitiiNsium, you will see start into life a collection of cells 
having a regular polyhedric form, and containing each a nucleus, 
a sac of protoplasm, and a nienibraiie exactly like the cell of a 
plant or animal. He does not, indeed, say that these artificial 
cells have the power of growth, movement, or reproduction that 
we have seen in the lowest form of animal life, nor do I know 
what precautions he took against tho infection, to use a conve¬ 
nient ]>hrasc, of those iNicteria of which gelatin is the favorite 
field of culture. But assuming that these cells are really pro¬ 
duced by the saline solution anil the gelatin without any extra¬ 
neous aid. we have, even if they be lifeless, a sort of hint of the 
process by which the first moneron tiK>k hie. It bus always been 
supposcil that the albumen of the cell-plasm |iossessed a highly 
complicated molecular structure, altho this has never been de¬ 
monstrated, so fur ns I know, by microscopical or other examina¬ 
tion. Rut cyanogen, which is one of the elements of the salt 
used by Dr. Lediic in his exjieriment, is one of the most anom¬ 
alous siilistances known to chemistry, because, while it behaves 
in all rcs]iects exactly like an element. It is nevertheless found 
by analysis to be deconqiosable into carbon and nitrogen, a solid 
and a gas that we have already found present in albumen. Such 
a quality of origin in'un otherwise elemental body is found in 
only one other substance, namely, the hypothetical metal which 
is the base of ammonia, and which, altho behaving like its re¬ 
lated metals, sodium and potassium, is known to be a compound 
of nitrogen and hydrogen. In this connection, too, it must be 
noticeil that the first'organic' sulistance artificially produced, 
viz,, urea, was manufactured from tho union of these two anom¬ 
alous substances—cyumigeil and ammonium. It may, therefore, 
be that at some period in the earth’s history, of which they form 
almost tho sole record. tl»c elements known to modern chemistr)- 
were themselves formed by the union of yet simpler bodies, and 
that this process was for some reason f.-ivorabic to the develop¬ 
ment of organic life. If this sjieciilation, .suggested rather than 
supported by Dr. loiduc's experiment, turn out to be well 
founded, the homuncuiut of Furacelsus. altho it may never come 
tons in visible form, may yet lie nut such iiii Inqiossiblc dream 
after all." 


New Theory of Wireless Telegraphy.— That wire¬ 
less telegraphy dependson disturbances of potential In the earth, 
regarded as un electrically charged sphere, rather than on Hert. 
ztan waves, as is usually supposed, is maintained by Rankin 
Kennedy. This physicist, says a writer in The Electrical Rt‘ 
view (May 31), “has been unahle to swallow or digest the usual 
statement that the workings of wireless telegraphy depend upon 
Hertzian waves, since he has been unable to see why such waves 
should be able to bend around the curved surface of the earth 
through many degrees of arc. ... In effect his suggestion is 
very plain, 'The earth may be,regarded to all intents and pur- 
]ioses as an electrically chargeil sphere whose charge is at zem 
imtential. If a disturbance is setup in this charge—which sre 
are led to believe resides upon the surface of the earth—through 
the connection of an insulated capacity and a spark-gap with the 
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earth, surKes of current are caused to flow; then, inevitably, 
ripples of electrostatic disturbance will radiate out from the dis¬ 
turbing point, and these may be detecte<l at great distances by 
means of appropriate apparatus sensitive to electric waves. It 
makes no manner of dilTerence whether the sending and receiv¬ 
ing circuits are {larallel. A somewhat curious corollary of this 
hypothesis is that at the antipodal iwint from the sending-appar- 
atiis there ought to be a maximum of effect. If the earth were 
a smooth sphere having a uniformly disturlied charge, the rip¬ 
ples radiating away from the disturbing influence in widening 
concentric circles would come together again at the other end of 
the diameter of the sphere, where tlieir mutual interference and 
addition would create a point of maximum effect It would not 
be extremely difficult to test this assumption. If it is found true, 
the explaiintion of wireless telegraphy is evidently at hand. It 
may l>e remarked hero that the anti|i<>dal i>o!nt to Mr. Mai-coni's 
powerful sending-station in Cornwall is to be found in longitude 
<75 degrees east, and latitude 50 degrees, ya minutes south. 
This point is in the South Pacific .Ocean, very near Auckland 
Island which lies.imnmliatcly to tho south of New Zealand. 
There the British Government maintains an admiralty supply 
de|]ot. U.would be very interesting to.know if messages which 
have fadetl out and become no longer sensible to the receiving- 
instruments at twenty-three degrees away from the sending-sta¬ 
tion would not be again ca.sily received one hundred and eighty 
■degrees away at the antipodes. All that would Is! needed to try 
the experiment would be to .send a ship provided with a receiv¬ 
ing apparatus to the |n>iiit indicated, and wait for results." 


tainty of his attaining the age of self-support and becoming use¬ 
ful. but by reason of the fact that his maintenance is costing 
more and more. It would mean that the individual is most val¬ 
uable at the moment beforu he becomes self-sustaining, and 
thereafter loses value until he has paid back to society the cost 
of his maintenance during dependent years. The time arrives 
when the account is balanced, and he is of no value whatsoever, 
even tbo be might he at the prime of his productive powers. On 
the other hand, the generally accepted meaning of value has lit¬ 
tle relation to the cost of production ; it dei>ends upon final util¬ 
ity. The value of a commodity depends upon its use, or its pro¬ 
ductive ability in a cotnniiinity. and, as we are dealing with life 
as a commodity, in truth an article, these well-established eco¬ 
nomic principles must apply, even us truly as in the case of com¬ 
mercial products, in the market of New York. The more logical 
view, therefore, must he that the commercial value of a life must 
be measured by its general usefulness, its power of production, 
and tbo monetary returns which it makes to society." 

After ex.aniining the grounds on which damages are awarded 
in suits for loss of life, the writer conclndcs that these damages 
represent fairly well the loss to the surviving relatives, exclu¬ 
ding, of course, all coiisidcratious of mere sentiment This loss 
being measured, in the last analysis, by tho man's productive¬ 
ness, it also represents his value to society and so is a "safe and 
trustworthy estimate " of the ixcuniary value of his life. The 
curve given by Mr. Leighton was drawn from 147 cases, a large 
number of others being excluded where primitive damages were 
assessed. Ho first divides the life into age-periods of five years. 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

H OW much is a man worth, commercially? Wc have no 
slave-market to settle thequestion. at least for those mem¬ 
bers of the human race that presumably are of the greatest value 
to the world. 111 an interesting article in .Si /VwiV 

Monthly (June), Marshall O. Leighton makes an estimate based 
on a large number of awards made by juries in suits for dam¬ 
ages. He concludes that u man s life ha.s a definite value which 
is subject to the 

1 '“” usual ectinomic 

• laws. :ind that the 
I / • >. variation of this 

/ X. value nt dilTcreiit 


ages is fairly well represented by the awards given in the courts 
of law, the relations of these values lieing logical and capable of 
mathematical representation. Mr. Leighton first inquires what 
it is that determines the purely economic value of human life. 
He says: 

“As eminent aii authority as Kocliard has staled that it is Hie 
sum'that the individual has cost his fiiniily, the community or 
the state, for his living, development, and education. It is the 
loan which the individual has made from the social capital In 
order to reach the age when he can restore it by his labor.' It is 
hardly probable, however, that this siatement will receive |)er- 
manent acceptance by a thoughtful man. A little reflection will 
show that it reverts to the generally discredited and SiKialistic 
theory that values are determined by cost. Under such a valu¬ 
ation, tho resource vested in an individnnl grows from birth, not 


and. on combining the awnnis in each period, it Is found that tho 
resulting average in each periiKl is thoroughly representative of 
the whole group and ]Hssse.ss«s tolerably narrow limits of prob¬ 
able error. The distance of {mints on the curve from the vertical 
axis, measured horixontally. represent the ages of the decedents, 
and the corresponding vertical distances from the base the 
average amount of damages uwarde<l per case, for each age-group. 
Says Mr. Leighton : 

"l-ct us now examine this dmgratn and observe as closely as 
|x>ssible liow the relative values there expressed (without regard 
to the actual values which they represent) conform to common 
observation. Prom the initial point, there is a rapid rise, caused 
by a rapidly enhancing value occasioned by the greater cer¬ 
tainty of escai>c from the dangers of tender childluxK). Each 
month and week during this period is hazardous, and as each 
month and year is passetl in safety the risk becomes correspond¬ 
ingly less. Kollowing this, is a flat portion during which the 
values do not change so markedly, until the age of puberty is 
passed. Then occurs a sharp increase, which, as it merges with 
the term of self-sustenance. Itecomes more rapid, culminating at 
about the age of 30 years. Thi.s is the prime of 
American manhood; not the {>eriud of highest pro- 
ductivcnes.H. nor the age of ripest wisdom. The 
future is now the lm)K>rtant feature, and there are 
-I-1-r“ questions of permanence to be taken into considera¬ 

te 7« io tion. Physical vigor usually begins to decline at 
this period. We are familiar with the fact thnt the 
T LAW rox powers of tho athlete then begin to wane; cham- 
pionsof this age give way to younger aspirants. Tins 
means thnt the ri.sk becomes greater and the confidence in future 
values Is lowered. Therefore, even tho the age of 30 is not the 
climax of existing usefulness. It comprises the highest combina¬ 
tion of value and permanence. 

“After the age of 30. there follows a gradual decline of values 
until the age period 55-fio is reached, when the declivity becomes 
sharp, remaining so to the end. The decrease in e.ach age-group 
is not marked and might not be apparent when separate cases 
are considered, but the collective arrangement indicates with 
faithful accuracy all that might be expected from common obser¬ 
vation. 

"CoN'CLCsioNs; I. The pecuniary value of life is subject to the 
same economic laws as arc applied to the more vulgar commodi- 


wilh his increasing powers of production and Hie greater cer- careful scrutiny; therefore the decisions of such courts, where 
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existing statutes permit, are trustworthy in tie term iniiig an intli- 
vitlual's value to liis family. 

••5. The iiecuniary value of a life |o its relatives represents its 
pecuniary value to society. 

”4. Ilamages given for wrongful tleiiih are such that they can 
bo represented by an average in tlilTcrent age groups, with only 
narrow limits of probable error. 

*' 5, The relation of these age>groups values, one to the other, 
is supported by common observation itiid statistical reasoning." 


TOBACCO MADE HARMLESS. 

NUMBER of processes have been devised for removing 
from tobacco its harmful ingredients, especially the nico- 
tin| but the trouble is that the residue is generally not only 
harmless, but insipid. Now. however, an experimenter named 
Gerohl, of Halle, Germany, claims to have succeedcrl in neutral* 
icing the injurious principles ef tebacco witheiit taking from it 
the fl.ivor so much prizc<I by smokers. The following desert|i- 
tion of Gerold's method and its results is given in Cosmos (May 
*4) : 

"The leaves are treated with a solution of tannic acid, which 
has the property of fixing alkaloids s.> that the nicotiii itiul the 
essences contained in the plant, such as nicotianiii, etc., are neii* 
tralized and rendered inoffensive. It would appear that this 
operation does not cause the tobacco to lose its flavor. To reuevv 
the |ierfumo dear te the smoker, which is injured by the tannin, 
the tobacco is then soaked in a prepared decoction of the plant 
Origtsnuia vutgare [wild marjoramj. These cigars are now 
sold in America, Germany, and Russia, and are, it appears, 
much liked by smokers, while they are recommended by pliysi* 
cians." 

Careful experiment has shown, we are told, that this mode of 
preparation removes all toxic properties from the tobacco. After 
smoking the prepared cigars, the arterial pressure and the pulse 
remain precisely the same as befere. A solution ef the treated 
tobacco was even injected into the veins of varieiis animals with¬ 
out serious results. A large number of the cigars have been 
smoked by M. Bardet, who reports on them ns follows: 

"The cigars retaine<l completely and very agreeably the ta.ste 
of tobacco; one can barely detect a very slight difference between 
them and ordinary cigars of the same quality. This surely gives 
them a great advantage over the so.«alted denicotinized tobaccos. 

"Wishing to make some ex]<eriments on the action of this to* 
bncco, M. Bardet smeked between to a.m, and 6 r.M. no less than 
IS cigars of a grade comparable with our /isvorilos at 20 cen¬ 
times [4 cents). He did this with perfect impunity, altho. the 
day before, ho had not been able to exceed his tenth cigar, made 
of ordinary tobacco. 

"Here is another experiment: M. Bardet gave a prepared cigar 
to a boy of :6 years, who mure than once had been made ill by 
trying to smoke an ordinary Caporal cigarette. The youth felt 
no disagreeable sensation. 

"The assertion of the inventor that he has left all the nicotin 
in llic tobacco and at the same time rcndercil it harmless is some¬ 
what paradoxical; . . . nevertheless there is nothing unscientific 
in the idea that the alkaloid may be chemically fixed so as to 
make it iien-volatile."—Traaj/cr/noi /or Tnx Liras akv 

Diuisr. 


Still Another Alr-shlp.— A new dirigible balloon, which 
embodies also some of the principles of the ucruplaiic, has been 
dcvixetl by M. L. Rose, who described his machine in a lecture 
befere the Paris Aero Club recently. M. Reze regartls the dirig¬ 
ible balloon of Commandants Renard and Krebs, made in i8$4, 
as the first of its kind, and those of Santos-Dumont as only 
"feeble copies" of it. Says a writer In Cosmos (May 3); 

"According to M. Roze the conquest of the air will not be ac¬ 
complished except according to the fundamental principle that 
the air-ship must be heavier than the air. Altho it must be, he 
thinks, sufficiently lightened to save itself in case of danger, it 


must remain heavy enough to breast the air like a bird, which is 
the only way to travel horizontally at any desired altitude with¬ 
out danger of the loss of gas and of ballast which shortens voy- 
ages." 

The advantages of this particular air-ship, ms stau-d by 
the inventor, arc complete security for the passengers either over 



KOZE'S AIM-SHIP ASCI a 01x0. 


land or sea; the rigid connection of two balloons, rendering 
them stiff; the position of the propeller at quarler height, where 
it is sheltered from all contact with the ground or the water ; and 
the placing of the engine above the passengers, where it does 
not interfere with their comfert and applies tha propulsive ferce 
in the axis of mass, preventing all rolling. Vertical descent is 
avoided by the use of a parachute. The ascensional force of the 
combined balloons is sufficient to carry four persons and abont 
500 pounds of ballast. The trial of the air-ship is to lake place ia 
June.—7V(i«i/<ir/i»i moiU/or ’twt, Litexaxv Digest. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 

A arMAMKADlJE Instance of ihc Intellirenve of sms le dsacribed by Dr. 
SchroeUrr. in ths gntukrtfi fOr Eotomioiagie, laiit summer a country 
house was so overrun by entethat the nwner. after destroymK « iarze ant¬ 
hill near the house and eolleclinx tha nnmerons pupe for poultry feed, 
laid aticky fly.paper before the door of the house In aneb a manner that the 
ants conid not enter withont croasinE it. In the moraiDE he found bis 
ponltry feed Eone and the fly.paper covered with sand, dryKraas, and pine 
needles over which ths ants Iiad passed 'dry.shod.' Ths nnt.blli bad also 
been rebnilt dorlnfl the nlrht. This case is wcll.aolbenilcatcd and a piece 
of the Av'i-aper It shown In svidsnes.'—TVaar/urjoa maJt for TllE Lit EM- 

‘Wliil.E It may sound stranEs, it Is ncvsrthcleta trus, that Inquiries for 
antomoblles are belnEinade le Syria,* aart Carner'r Mofsinr. *Only ona 
specimen, an Inferior second.hand French machine, so aayt United States 
Uontnl It. Bie Ravndal, at llaiieot, has been teen there ; but it is tbouEbt 
that in Syria and Palestine, with Iheirlack of railwayaand atreet.airs and 
^ith Ibeirrapidly developinE earriaEC.road trttemt, automobiles would 
do well. A new rood is DOW belDE built bet ween Sidon and Balrent.and 
win soon replace the ancient bridle path. While this road will be level, 
nthera tbrouEhout the rcElon are sleep aud make numerous sharp turna 
Vchk-lct in nse, thersfors, mutt be stronE and durable, The tourist traflie 
bat more ihsm doubled In Syria durlnc the last ten reara 

IHHCCTIOXA for makiOE luminous pholoErapha, published oriEinally in a 
(.Icrman paper, arc thns translated in Pofttlar ScieMtiXmt; *It U dona by 
meant of caicinm tuipbld. otherwise luminoos paint. A aheet of traos- 
parent erllnloid it coated with an emulsion of nine parta of Eeiatin, oce of 
potauinni bichromate, five of caleinm tulphid. and one hundred of water. 
The Ectaiio it soaked in the water, and melted in a waier.batb, the other 
■OEredieuts beloE added afierward. When the coated Aim Is thorooEbly 
dry it may be printed upon from a positive thrvUEh the celluloid Him. 
This precaution it nevettaiy lo prsveni Ihs Iuiaes wathlnx off dnrlnE de¬ 
velopment, which is dons by hot water, as in the case of a carbon positive. 
Backed up by Mack velvet nr paper, the print will appear as an ordinary 
blackuind.whilo positive by dayliEht. to which it should be freely exposed, 
and will be seif-lumlBout in the dark * 

Ax IXQfSST ox A MUIIMV.—“Our British friendacAD sometimes do the 
uncnnsciontly humoront thioE to perfection,* saya the Pbiiadeipbia Mrii- 
(jt Journal. *They have Islcly been holdlDE an Inqnest on a f'ernvian 
mommy. But this'crowner's qnest’was no more funny than the Eravity 
wiih which Tkt Brituh Ufdual Journal Its readers that the coroner 
did riEht. The British public have Anally awakened to the fact that the 
coroner shonid be lauxlicd at, and the mummy has been pronoonced dead 
because the coroner ‘ sat on it.' The innocent cause of all the troubla was 
a Peruvian mommv which some one was sendlns by express to a rausenm 
in BeiEiom. Ths nnfortunsts rslle was ditcoversd In a box In a railroad 
atatlon in Liverpool. It was undoubtedly dead, but the coroner was sent 
for to certify to the fact. . , He succeeded in spoilinE the mummy; and a 
lawsuit followed, wllh Me damaxea* 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

CREATION LEGENDS IN ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 

T HB desire to pierce the myitcries of the nniverse awakened 
at an early stage in human history, and the primitive crea¬ 
tion stories of the great centers of ancient culture—Babylonia, 
Judea. Egypt. Fbcnicia. India, and Greece—are among the 
most interesting records that we |>ussess of the intellectual tem¬ 
per ]>ravailing at the time they came into existence. Prof. Mor¬ 
ris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, who writes on 
the subject in Harper's Magazine (June), declares; 

"The theologians of the Euphrates Valley, as early at least as 
the second millennium before our era. grappled with the prob¬ 
lems of beginnings, and finally contented themselves with a 
theory of evolution from chaos to order. On cuneiform tablets 
which date from the seventh century* u.c,, mid which represent 
copies of mnch older originals, we now read the story how once 
upon a time, before even heaven or earth existed, the waters 
covered everything: it was a period when confusion held sway. 
This confusion is symbolised by a monster known as Tiamat, 
whose name, signifying 'the de«]>,’ is a survival of the very 
primitive notion found in various parts of the world that makes 
water a primeval element. The end of Tinmat's sway Is fore¬ 
shadowed by the creation of the gods, tho we are not told in 
what way tho gods were produced. For tho Babylonian theolo¬ 
gians it was sufticient to indicate that the gods are the represen¬ 
tatives of order arrayed against Tiamat. the symbol of chaos. 
Creation In the proper sense follows as the result of a conflict 
between chaos and order, in which the gods eventually pre¬ 
vailed." 

A similar Idea underlies most of the Egyptian legends of crea¬ 
tion, in which Ra, the sun god, is representetl as the offspring of 
Nil, the personification of the watery deep. He is picturetl as 
lying asleep in the waters, or as coming out of a world-egg that 
floats on the waters. The bursting of the shell of this egg. preg* 
naiit with life, marks the beginning of the cosmic process. Pro¬ 
fessor Jastrow proceeds to a consideration of the story of crea* 
tion as given in the first two chapters of Genesis. He says: 

"As a matter of fact, we have two creation stories of Genesis: 
one embracing the first chapter, and coming to a rather abrupt 
end in the middle of the fourth verse of the second chapter; the 
other, much briefer than the first, forming the remainder of the 
second chapter, and concerne<l chiefly with the creation of man. 
Confining ourselves to the first story, its points of contact with 
both the Babylonian and Egyptian legends are too striking to be 
due to accident. Here, too, we have at the beginning of time 
chaos pictured as a period of darkness, when the waters held 
complete sway. The 'deep * must be placed under the control of 
the Deity, who is called Elohim, before the work of creation can 
be undertaken. There are unmistakable indications, moreover, 
that the Hebrew writer was familiar with the view which re¬ 
garded the earth as appearing after the waters had been gath¬ 
ered 'unto one place* (Genesis i. 9), not therefore * created.* 
but, as in the primitive tales of various nations, 'restored * after 
an inundation. The resemblance between the Hebrew and the 
Babylonian versions extends even to an identity in regard to an 
important term, for the Hebrew word for 'deep * (Telidni) is the 
same as the Babylonian Tiamat" 

At the same time, observes the writer, there are certain uniqne 
features in the Hebrew narrative, such as the account of a suc¬ 
cession of definite creative acts, instead of the theory of vague 
development from chaos to order, and of the creation of light 
by tho Deity, instead of the assumption that the Deity was 
Himself the sun-god. Professor Jastrow takes the view that 
tbe story in Genesis is chiefly interesting because it is "an at¬ 
tempt to put ancient traditions long current among the Hebrews, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians, and other nations, into accorti with 
a novel ethical conception of divine government that starts the 
nniverso with a spiritual Being ruled by self-imposed laws." It 
is futile, he thinks, to try to force the data of Genesis "by an 


unnatural interpretation of perfectly definite terms" into accord 
with tbe teachings of modern science. He concludes: 

"A recent writer has declared that Greece was fortunate in 
having become the heir of the wisdom of Babylonia and Egypt, 
without also falling into the meshes of au all-powerful priest¬ 
hood. that controlled the thought and wisdom of the Eupliraies 
Valley and of the Nile district. Instead of priests combining 
primitive fancies with metaphysical speculations and making 
tbe cosmogony an integral part of religious belief, the eharacter^ 
is/ie Greek cosmogony is to lie found In the systems produced by 
her philosophers, from Thales to Aristotle, and who, independ¬ 
ent of religions doctrines, and in a measure in op|x>sitiun to pre¬ 
vailing beliefs and traditions, evolved theories of creation that 
rested u|K>n tho observation and study of nature, reenforced by 
bold and ingenious reasoning. Greek philosophy sounded the 
death-knell of creation legends, both primitive and advancetl; it 
swept away tiie cosmogonies of Egy]>t nud Babylonia and 
Phenicia. If that of India survived, it was because the religious 
development of India was not affected to any extent by Greek 
thought, while the Hebrew story maintained its hold mainly be¬ 
cause of the emphasis it placed U]ion certain rcligiou.s doctrines 
that met with widcacceinance, and (lartly because of the sublime 
conception of a single ])owcr governing the universe that pervades 
the tale in Genesis. These features, however, of the Hebrew story 
must n»t blind us to the fact that to Greek philosophy belongs 
the great distinction of being tbe more direct precursor of the 
modern scientific theory. The tone of tbe Hebrew story Is spiri¬ 
tual : its spirit is essentially religious, whereas the spirit of 
Greek philosophy is tbe spirit of science." 


I T would seem as if even the most firmly held beliefs tn the 
** non-existence of matter '* would have to succumb before 
the relentless logic of such events as those which have recently 
transpired in the islands of Martinique and St. Vincent. And yet 
"Christian Scientist." who writes to Ti*/ Mesitan tierahi to 
“state as simply as possible the Christian Science thought in re¬ 
gard to the Martinique disaster." sees nothing in tbe late volcanic 
upheavals that is necessarily in conflict with the idea that "God 
is good and God is all," and that, since evil is thus excluded, 
"there is no storm, no fire, no flood, no earthquake.” “God 
never made those things," he declares, "and they are, therefore, 
unrealities. Knowing nothing of evil. God can not, and there¬ 
fore docs not, ordain it." He writes further; 

"We hold that God governs this universe wisely and well, in 
spite of our fears. You may ask: Why. then, did God permit 
the destruction of Su Pierre? He did not. and we hold, further¬ 
more, knew nothing about it. How did it happen? As every¬ 
thing evil'happens,' throngh an erring human sense of things. 
All evil is error, a false, distorted, unreal semse of things; but 
tbe real, which is always the work of God, obeys tbe law of prin¬ 
ciple. To the spiritually minded this is not at all vague. We 
have to understand it to appreciate it, and come within the 
range of the promises of God. If one will read carefully* the 91st 
Psalm, and pray for guidance to apprehend it, they will leam 
that 'there shall be no evil befall them.*" 

If God be omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient, continues 
tbe writer, it is impossible to attribute to Him any disaster. " If 
men sin or sicken or die, it is becau.se the false beliefs have tem¬ 
porarily separated them from God, and some time, even if in 
what Is called the hereafter, they will be perfected." "Christian 
Scientist ” concindes: 

"To the prophet in the rocky cleft. God was not in the earth¬ 
quake. or the whirlwind, but He wiis in the still small voice. 
We can not recognise God in the {lerilous phenomena of nature, 
and are in duty bound to combat every manifestation of errone¬ 
ous thought that may seem to try to mesmerize us* with its self- 
imposed sense of power. In the face of all danger, death or de¬ 
struction. wo reaffirm that God is good, and God is all; that 
there is no evil, save in human belief. It is belief that makes all 
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mind-pictures of horror, manifestations of fcur that perhaps have 
been latent for ages. The thought of centuries has been along 
the lines of human belief, and hence we have storms, fire, flood, 
earthquake, tidal waves, all nursed along in human belief until 
they now seem as real and powerful as tbo God had created 
them. Fear and doubt so often make these pictures, and if we 
do not make them others do. or others have. The belief in 
floods, for instance, is as old as the time of Noah. If those 
mind-pictnres are not destroyed mentally they are apt to be 
manifested materially, and remanifested again and again. 

'"The thing that I greatly feared has come upon me.' said 
Job, and his sick thought was manifested in hi.s sick body. It is 
all in thought. Shakcs|>carc had the idea: 'There is nothing 
good or bad. but thinking makes it so.' The Bible says, 'As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.' The Penon hill or the vol- 
canb of ro[iocate|>etl can not erupt of their volition, for they 
have no volition, no will, no jiowcr. Does God or man bring 
alanit such a result? Gtxl certainty does not, for llis is a nature 
of absolute love and goodness, and it is im|Ki5sible for Him to 
precipitate evil or destruction upon llis children. Neither can 
man with his material fingers do so. But. what we call mortal 
mind (the absence of the GihI thought) in man is apt to any 
pti.-ise of evil, and the law of earthquakes and other like phe¬ 
nomena is human made. The mountains can do no harm, and 
yet iteople snp]K>se they can. They slumlier iit the feet of God, 
for they are His footstool. Realizing the counter-fact that God 
has all power, man rises into the realm of the real, and has do¬ 
minion, as Goil intended him to have, over all the earth. Hav¬ 
ing such dominion, nil things work together for bis g<x>d, and 
never (or his evil or for his undoing." 


HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

HE Northwestern University at Evanston, 111., is just at 
present the center of an animated controversy in the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church over the merits and demerits of the 
higher criticism. The case of Professor Pearson had hardly been 
disposed of before an almost equally serious problem was pre¬ 
sented by the resignation of Prof. Charles llorswell, A. M., 
Ph.D., head of the department of Old-Testament literature and 
Hebrew in the Garrett Biblical Institute, the divinity school of 
the university. Hr. Horswell is a well-known exponent of the 
higher criticism, tho not so radical as Professor Pearson. Says 
Unity (Chicago, undenom.) : 

"His method was chiefly inductive. He gives a man a piece 
of work, such, for instance, as the comparison of the account 
given in Chronicles of events narrated also in Kings. The stu¬ 
dent was allowed to discover (or himself tho discrepancies in 
fact and in Interpretation, and was then rc<tuired to formulate 
his own theory to account for them. The natural and inevitable 
result of this metiKKi was that ho was creating a band of intelli¬ 
gent students whose confidence in their conclusions could not be 
shaken by denunciation. He was asked to refrain from this 
method during the first and second years of a student's course, 
and to present during the third year the arguments against 
rather than the arguments (or modern views, lie could not do 
so with self-respect, and the demand led to his resignation.” 

Hr. Little, president of the Garrett Biblical Institute, who was 
one of Prolessor Pearson's severest critics, takes an entirely dif¬ 
ferent view of Dr. Horswcll's ease. "It is true that Dr. Hors- 
wcll teaches higher criticism,” he says, "and has been attacked 
for it. But he fills a position wheie attack.s must be expected, 
and higher criticism Is taught throughout the school. We are 
compelled to teach it Students ask questions that must be an¬ 
swered, and we must answer them in the only logical way, . . . 
Many students have come to me with complaints that Dr, Hors¬ 
well is teaching heresy; but upon examination 1 have always 
found that they were mistaken nnd that the professor's views 
were not altogether different from those of the remainder of us.” 

Professor Horswell is not the only member of the Garrett In¬ 
stitute faculty who has drawn hostile criticism from the conser¬ 


vatives. Dr. Milton S. Terry, of the same institution, is also a 
" marked ” man, and at a recent session of Methodist preachers 
In Chicago bis book on "Moses and the Prophets” was roughly 
handled. One critic, the Rev. Dr. D. J. Holmes, objected in 
particular to Dr. Terry's view of tbo authorship of the Penta¬ 
teuch and of Isaiah, and accused the Evanston professor of try¬ 
ing to "plow up the worclof God with a four-horse team.” " Men 
have been expelled from the church," ho exclaimed, "for a much 
less offense. Where are the bishops, the presiding elders, and 
tho trustees of Garrett Biblical Institute? Are we all ticcome 
dumb dogs that we can not protest against such teachings?” 

The real question at issue in this controversy, declares Tke 
Univtrsitlhl Leader (Boston), is "whether the higher criticism, 
taught in a reverent and scholarly manner, can be permitted in 
a Methmlist institution.” It continues: 

“The Des Moines Conference, that has led the opposition to 
Dr. llorswell, and against the whole school of higher critics in 
the Methodist Church, has stirred up quite an excitement. 
Prophecy is unsafe as to how mutter.s will end in the Northwest¬ 
ern divinity school. We venture the opinion, however, that a 
projicr discrimination will prevail between the anti-sopematn- 
ralisin of Professor Pearson and the new form of controversy, 
and that, as a consequence, the higher criticism as represented 
by Drs. llorswell and Terry nud President Little will survive at 
Evanston,” 

The Mcihodi.st press is devoting a good deal of sjuice to discus¬ 
sion of questions relating to the higher criticism, and in some 
quarters extreme opinions are voiced. Tho California Ckt istian 
Advocate (San Francisco) thinks that the higher criticism, if 
carrie<l to its logical conclusion, would make religion “not a rev- 
elaiion, but an evolution of mere human exi>crience. of no higher 
authority than, anil possessing n coinnion origin with, pagan¬ 
ism.” The doctrine of God would become "empty, impersonal, 
aud agnostic.” Similarly, a tvritcr in The Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate (Atlanta, Ga.) refers with some contempt to “the set 
of men who call themselves higher critics.” He asks: "Whence 
the name? Is it jwissible they will rise with Owl and set up their 
judgment against Him? ... It is time the church of God should 
rid herself of lethargy and put herself anew on record concerning 
these things.” .\ more representative view is that of Bishop S. 
M. Merrill, who makes a contribution to the discussion in The 
Liorthwestei n Chrtstian Advocate (Chicago.) He says, in 

“My heart goes out in sympathetic appreciation toward all 
workers in tho legitimate sphere of criticism, believing much is 
being done to clear away the .accumulated rubbish of the ages 
and to free the Holy Scriptures from nccretions anil misunder- 
standings tvhicli clog evangelical f.iith and give the enemy occa¬ 
sion to blaspheme. Heresy abounds and will, till God's word 
stands forth frcetl (rotn Ixmdage and able to break the fetters of 
ignorance and superstition. l..et the light shine! In this work 
pretenders will appear. False prophets and false apostles are 
ever of old. Destructive critics and champions of doubt are bold, 
boastful, blatant, self-asserting, and proud. Like Satan, they 
overdo till reaction comes. Honest, humble learning, with intel¬ 
ligent delving will counteract the devices of unbelief and bring 
to light the refined gold of the kingdom. Let no lover of truth 
tremble (or the ark of God. 

"The church wants truth and invites research. Her attitude 
toward higher criticism is that of a sympathetic and yet jealous 
friend. She watches for the coming of new evidences of the 
truth as one watches (or the morning during a night of storm. 
She honors earnest tollers in all lines of learning. Yet will she 
not tolerate pretentiousness. She wants no deceptions nor will 
she accept opinions for f.-icts. Discrimination is her business. 
Mere inferences from half-known premises do not enrich her 
store of knowledge. While appreciating the good In the learn¬ 
ing of to-day, she can not cast .aside the solid learning of yester¬ 
day. Her Bible is her jewel. It has passed throngh fires ax hot 
as will ever be kindled to consume it. The word of the Lord 
standeth forever.” 
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A SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM FOR MODERN 
CATHOLICISM. 

NUICATIONS niultiiily tliut tlie influences of scientific re- 
soarcli and Biblical cnttcisni. tbul have bad sneb a disturb- 
iii]; elTect in Protestant cbiircbex. have reached some of the im¬ 
portant circles of tbe Komau Catholic Church as well. Kspe- 
cially in France has the spirit of Gallicaiiisni with its inde¬ 
pendent tendencies been coining to the front, not so much 
among the university professors, ns lias been tbe case in Ger¬ 
many, as among odicials high in the church, who are claiming 
that the religious and theological thought of the church cun 
come and should come into harniuny with the best tendencies of 
modern scholarship. The most noteworthy utterances in this 
direction were made recently in n public address of tbe Arch¬ 
bishop of Albi, Monsignor Migiiot, which was entitled "La 
Methode de la Tbcologie," mid was published in the BulUlin tie 
Lilliralurt Ketl^siasti^ue. issued by the Koniau Catholic Insti¬ 
tute of Toulou.se. The address hu.H uiiracted international atten¬ 
tion, and its line of thought is as follows. 

The church is the highest teaching authority on earth, and 
must remain such; but Roman Catholic theology, as taught by 
the church, has not, viewed from the standpoint of method, 
reached that precision which has been attained by other and 
inferior sciences. In theology it appears in our day that those 
branches which are connected with the positive and historical 
sciences are making more progress than those which concern 
themselves with the interpretation of dogma. Tbe difference 
lies in the fact that in the former more exact methods prevail 
than m the latter. Theology has not adjusted itself to the now 
ideals that prevail in contemporary scientilic research. Tbe de¬ 
ductive and synthetic stage has been succeeded by an analytic 
and experimental. The former is In accordance with the tradi¬ 
tional ideals of the Middle Ages, while the latter is characteristic 
of our age of new discoveries and experiences. The theology 
that would serve the church best must engage in critical sifting 
and judgment of materials as well as in speculative construction. 
This can bo done without endangering the great doctrines of 
faith, as the bulk of these have certainty because of tbe author¬ 
ity of tbe church. But this certitude is one thing, and the scien¬ 
tific exposition of these truths is altogether something different. 
Tbe epoch for a scientific establishment of the teachings of the 
church has now come. It is true that in this process Catholic 
theology must yet remain under the control of authority, and 
such authority is necessary in order to prevent tbe growth of 
pnrely individual notions. But theology must be both tradi¬ 
tional and progressive. It must be the former in so far as it is 
to preserve old truth ; and the latter because we must constantly 
seek tbe foundations of truth more and more deeply. Wo must 
be on onr guard against trying to compress tbe life of tbe church 
within tbe thought of a single individual, even if that person is 
endowed with the possibilities of infallibility. In an organisa¬ 
tion tbe members are just as important for tbe bead as the 
head is to the members; and if it is the privilege of the bead of 
the church to express the thouglitsof Christianity in their canon¬ 
ical form, it is our privilege to prepare the elements for this 
{ftenpripartr Its iltmtnls\. 

Tbe schools have been accustomed to distingnish between a 
“Teaching Church " and a “Taught Church." It would perbajis 
be better to speak also of a “Learning Church," a.s expressive of 
the true relation of the church toward scientific research. The 
average laymen does not know what it costs to discover the 
truth. A Catholic theologian also can err, and tbe representa¬ 
tives of the church must often labor hard to assume the proper 
attitude toward new philosophies and sciences. Aristotle's phi¬ 
losophy did not receive Its proper place until corrected by Thomas 
do Aquinas; the system of Copernicus bad to wait long for 
adoption, but is now generally recognized by Catholic exegesis; 
thirty years ago the idea of evolution met with a cool reception, 
but is ton certain degree now generally adopted in Christian 
philosophy. 

The address closes with these words: 

“Thus it is with nearly all new acquisitions of thought: They 
mnst be sifted and tested by fire before they can be adopted in 


the schools and can be accepted in the official decisions of the 
councils and the Fo]ies. No eiHicb in history has been richer in 
achievements of this sort than is our own, and those all furnish 
theological work and research with most valuable elements." 

A very characteristic utterance in this direction is the brief 
"Testament" left by I’rofesstir Krauss, who to the end declares 
himself to have been a loyal son of his church, but hopes for a 
"revival of religious Catholicism,” and the break of tbe “Ultra¬ 
montane ” power in the thought and life of the church. — Trans¬ 
lation maiit Jar Tiif. Litskakv Digkst. 


THE GOSPEL OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 

A STRIKING personality in contempor;iry French religious 
life IS that of Charles Wagner, whose influcuce as pasttur 
of an independent congregation, which gathers in a handsome 
hall in Hans on the Itoiilevurd Beauuiarcbais, and as author of 
several books on ethicul subjects, bearing such titles as “Jus¬ 
tice,” "Voiith," “Courage,” and “The Soul of Things." lias al¬ 
ready made Ins name famous. Ills last book. “Tbe Simple 
Life," has been tr.nislated into English and affords an interest- 
ing glimpse of the pliilosopliy of one whose moral and intellec¬ 
tual life, .as we are told, early “dashed and broke against tbe 
religious structure " which bounded it. and who obtained most 
of bis inspiration from Spinoza and the German mystics. 

M. Wagner’s plea is for "simple thoughts, simple words, sim¬ 
ple needs, simple pleasures, simple beauty." lie appeals to the 
soul to rid itself of the non-essential, and to find in the great 
realities of life the only values. “Simplicity," he says, "is not 
a vanished good. To aspire to simple living means to fulfil tbe 
highest human destiny." Hu continues: 

“Simplicity is a state of niiiid. It dwells in the mam inten¬ 
tion of our lives. A man is simple when bis chief care is the 
wish to be what lie ought to be, that is, honestly and naturally 
human. And this is neither so easy nor so impossible as one 
might think. At bottom, it consists in putting our acts and as¬ 
pirations in accordance with the law of our being, and conse¬ 
quently with the Eternal Intention which willed tliat we should 
be at all. Let a flower be a flower, a swallow a swallow, a rock 
a rock, and let a man be a man, and not a fox, a hare, a bog, or 
a bird of prey ; this is the sum of the whole matter." 

In tbe light of this thought, M. Wagner proceeds to interpret 
tbe “ practical ideal of man. ” Ho declares: 

"Everywhere in life we see certain quantities of matter and en¬ 
ergy associated for certain ends. Substances more or less crude 
are thus transformed and carried to a higher degree of organiza¬ 
tion. It is not oUierwise with the life of man. The human ideal 
is to transform life into something more excellent than itself. 
We compare existence to raw material. What it is matters less 
than what is made of it as the value of a work of art lies in the 
flowering of tbe workman's skill. We bring Into tbe world with 
ns different gifts; one has received gold, another granite, a third 
marble, most of us wood or clay. Our task is to fashion these 
substances. Every one knows that the most precious material 
may be spoiled, and he knows, too, that out of the least costly 
an immortal work may be shaped. Art is the realization of a 
permanent idea in an ephemeral form. True life is the realiza¬ 
tion of the higher virtues—justice, love, truth, liberty, moral 
power—in our daily activities whatever they may be. Once cap¬ 
tivated by the beauty and simplicity of the true life, the heart 
holds the fascination of it. Gradually everything subordinates 
itself to this powerful and persistent charm. The necessary 
hierarchy of powers is organized, within one; the essential com¬ 
mands, the secondary obeys, and order is born of simplicity. . . . 

“I despair of ever describing simplicity in any worthy fashion. 
All tbe strength of tbe world and all its beauty, all true joy. 
everything that consoles, that feeds hope, or throws a ray of 
light along our dark paths, everything that makes us see across 
our poor lives a splendid goal and a lioundlcss future, comes to 
us from people of simplicity, those who have made another ob¬ 
ject of their desires than the passing satisfaction of selfishness 
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•ml vanity, and have undentond that the art of living is to Icnow 
how to give one’s life." 

It may be asked. What is the definite relation of such a |<hilos* 
ophy to religion, as commonly understood? To such a question 
M. Wagner replies; 

"All religions have, of necessity, certain fixed characteristics, 
and each has Its inherent qualities or defects. Strictly speak- 
mg. then, they may l>e compared among themselves; but there 
are always involuntary partialities or foregone conclusions. The 
question is asked; Is my own religion good, and how may I 
know it? To this question, this answer: Your religion is good 
if It is vital and active, if it nourishes in you confideiice, hope, 
love, and a sentiment of the infinite value of existence; if it is 
allied with what is best in you against what is worst, and holds 
forever before you the necessity of becoming a new man; if it 
makes you understand that pain is a deliverer; if it increases 
yotir respect for the conscience of others; if it renders forgive¬ 
ness more easy, fortune less arrogant, duty more clear, the be¬ 
yond less visionary. If it does these things it is good, little 
matter its name; however rudimentary it may l>e. when it fills 
this office It comes from the true source, it binds yon to man and 
to God. 

"But does it perchance serve to make you tliiiik yourself better 
than others, quibble over texts, wear sour looks, domineer other 
men's consciences or give your own over to bondage ; stifle your 
scruples, follow religious forms for fashion or gain, do good in 
the hope of escaping future puni.shmcnt?—oh. then, if you pro¬ 
claim yourself the follower of Buddha. Moses, Mohammed, or 
even Christ, your religion is worthlcss~it separates you from God 


REFORM OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

T is not generally admitted that American church music is at 
a low ebb. On the contrarj', it is often assumed that the 
music of our churches has reached a high level—higher, prob¬ 
ably, than the level of church music in England and other Euro¬ 
pean countries. And yet the editor of Mu tit (Chicago). Mr. W. 
S. B. Matthews, takes the view that" while the Christian Church 
makes a natural selection of those individuals lu every commu¬ 
nity who are serious, idealistic, and subject to a desire for a 
higher life, there is no place where musical taste is at lower ebb 
than in our so-called evangelical churches in America." He con¬ 
tinues (in his own magaxine) : 

"Speaking from the stand|ioint of the artist, the entire power 
and meaning of the art of music are ignored and profaned in the 
church persistently and welhiigli universally. Besides losing 
the assistance which music might afford to the cuds pro|iosed by 
tbn church (which desires to do for the individual soul every 
Sunday pretty much what the fair Mclusina gained from her 
weekly return to her home beneath the waters), the general 
value and comfortfulness of the art are lost in the private life of 
all this largo class in every community. lu fact, our national 
cultivation of music suffers seriously from our having discon¬ 
nected it from the idea of religion. I do not mean by this that 
I regard any church music as affording the highest types of the 
art, which, if known, would open to the individual deeper vistas 
and make the music more precious to him; I have reference to 
that general attitude of mind which properly makes fine art a 
religion in itself—a part of the apparatus for bringing mankind 
into contact with the ideal—that is to say. with the true, the 
beautiful, and the good." 

Mr. Matthews objects in particular to “the manner in which 
any of the popular churches will carelessly sing through a few 
Moody and Saukey hymns . . . one song following after another 
without the slightest appropriateness or care to develop a unity 
or sequence of moods." Ho instances also “the American way 
of employing every tunc to a large variety of hymns," by which 
aretost"ail the symbolic and expressive infinencesof the music." 
It IS "like a polygamous melody marrying a new husband every 
Sunday," he says. As for the paid quartette: 

"The immorality of the paid quartette does not lie in the sal¬ 


ary ; this is not generally large enough to have moral quality. It 
lies in the kind of things they do and in the way they do them. 
* If there ha!^cver been a (laid quartette taking itself seriously and 
employing a good quality of musical art from the standpoint of 
religious worship, or even from th.it of a true cult. I have never 
been so fortunate as to hear its work.” 

Prof. Locke Davies, of Vale University, writing in the same 
magatiiic, criticises no less severely the present conditions of 
church music, and gives three reasons to account for Us present 
"dcgcucracy." These are the lack of a real musical appreciation 
on the part of the average congregation ; the average minister's 
ignorance of music; and the tendency of composers to adjust 
themselves to a low-class demand, because commercially profit¬ 
able. lie says further: 

“Fortunately for us. for the church, and for the general wel¬ 
fare. the tide is on the ebb. in this country we are learning the 
lesson so well understood in England, of training choirs to sing 
good music, and of encouraging American composers of high 
rank to write religious work. Professor Parker's ' I lore Novis- 
siiiia,* tho by no means a classic, is an extremely useful work, 
whose influence will be very far-reaching. Edward Elgar. Cole¬ 
ridge Taylor, and Hubert Parry, in England, are doing fine 
service in keeping up the standard of good church and choral 
music. What we in this country need is grxxl anthem writers. 
We have some, among whom we may mention Sydney Thom¬ 
son, of Summit, N. .1., whose anthems show a very clear recog¬ 
nition of the needs of the average church, and. what is more, the 
deeper need of writing tiurtt/ music in a musicianly manner. 
His suite of Christmas carols, recently brought out by Ins pub¬ 
lisher, Schirmer, of New York, is a gem of its kind. The trou¬ 
ble seems to be that work like this and some olliers is not known 
by organists, and, for this reason, |)erhaps, the organist's re¬ 
sponsibility for the reform of church music is as great as that of 
any other jierson. For upon his shoulders rests the respr>nsibil- 
ity of keeping himself posted of the progress of the art in which 
he is presumably on expert. There is t(x> much ground to the 
fear that this responsibility is not adequately appreciated. For 
surely the selections actually made would never be made by 
artists who really understood their work or coi^prehende<l the 
deepest needs of their choirs and the religious service in which 
they take part." 

In harmony with the views of the two writers quoted. Prof. 
W. B. Chamberlain, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
inaugurated a church-music department, combining lectures on 
church music by himself and others, organ recitals upon the ex¬ 
cellent organ in the chapel, and other illnstrative aids. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

THX Rev. Da. Wiluam R. Richaros. of PIxinficM, K. J., has decided to 
Accept the call exieaded to him br Ibe Fifth Avenue PreebjrlerlAa Church, 
New York 

The ninety.tlxlh aiuiuaI teMiont of the Geoerel Synod of the Ontcb Re¬ 
formed Church In Amerfeu was held In Aebury Park, N. J.. Iam week. 
Bcverel verbal alterations In lha liturxical forms of the chnrch were 
axreed upon, but the more important question of creed revision was laid 
over without action. 

Tux concrexatlon of the Second Rapiist Church, of Little Rock, Ark , baa 
adopted a resolution wilhdrawinc fellowship from Governor Jeff llavis, 
which means faia expulsion from the chnrch. The chsrxea made aeainst 
him were those of drunkenness and other immoral acta 7Hm't HfraU 
(Methodiat Bpiscopnl) propheaiea that tbit actioa Is likely to terminate the 
govemor'a pnblic career. 

*FATHFa ” Dotxino, who recently died In London, was one of the most 
remarkable fixnrealn Ibe Church of Enxland. Saya theNew York Vkurck- 
mam; "He was rector of Poplar, one of London's sinm distneta work m 
which he had bexun years *go, nndcr the intluence of Father Ktanion, 
ader having hit Ural experience of life at an Irish lBnd.airent. Tho socially 
an extreme nonconformist, he was clerically an exlrctne rilualiat. The 
East End knew him as ’ Brother Bob.' Hia parish calls were made chiefly 
on the sidewalk, where he fralemlied with his people lo the cxlent ef 
smokinr sn aKRressIvc pipe. He would preach in nonconformist pulpits if 
he Bot a chance. And tho In politics he was so pronounced a radical as to 
tarn for himself the name of Sociailat, he was frequently asked to occupy 
the most aristocratic pulpits of the metropolis." The secular and rclirions 
press of Enicland print numerous eulofies of this nnselAsh man, who, tho 
wealthy, sacriflved all for the poor, and once confessed that, alter viaitiuf 
the Bishop of Winchester In bis paltcc. he was obbued to pawn hit wttcb m 
order to gel home. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


HOW PEACE IS RECEIVED IN ENGLAND. 

P KOI'OUND thankfulness, infinite lelief, aiul a determina¬ 
tion to make the British empire even greater and grander 
than it is to-day—these ore tlie sentiineiits wliieh find expression 
in alt English newspapers at the end of the Boer war. There is 
not a trace of exultation over a fallen foe. There is no triumph 
at the expense of those wlto predicted that Britain would never 
overcome the South African resistance. There is simply a feel¬ 
ing th.st "the white man's burden " has been carrietl a stage fur¬ 
ther and tiiat an additional responsibility has been incurred by 
the empire. As for the war itself, the London Times colls it 
“the greatest ordeal ” the British people "have been eallcd upon 
to undergo since the downfall of Na]x.1eon." The samo author¬ 
ity proceeds: 

“Looking back U|K>n the history of the protracted and eventful 
contest winch has now termin.steil, we must gaxe with mingled 



rERSPICACITV. 

At the annuel celebretion of the Primrooe Leagne. faord Salisbury said 
Kurland had enierictd from the boer War w-ltb Increased power, prestige, 
and influences ^Kfa^Jeradatsek (Uerlial. 


feelings on its course. The searching test of war has revealed 
to us many grievous defects and shortcomings in the organiza¬ 
tion and training of our army aud in the profe.ssional equipment 
of our officers. We have no desire to underrate their gravity or 
to deny that they might have led to terrible disasters in other 
circumstances. On tlie other hand, there has been much in that 
history on which we may reflect with thankfulness and pride. 
The attitude of the nation at home and in all the great self- 
governing colonies has been above all pniise. It has proved 
that we are not unworthy of our past.” 

Nor can the great London daily repress a national pride in the 
triumph of British arms: 

"On the greatne.ssof the military effort we have made it is 
nee.IIess to dwell. No other nation could have made it at such 
a distance from its base. Nolsidy at home or abroad believed 
that we could make it, until we did make it. Wo have raised 
and equipped, with the help of our colonics, some 300.000 men. 
and we placed them in the field and supplied them at a distance 
of between six and seven thousand miles from our shores. Our 


sea jmwer. we need hardly say. was the condition precedent of 
this feat without parallel in the annals of rntnlcm war." 

This is the lesson, or rather the result of it all; 

"The war has brought the whole nation and the whole empire 
together more closely than they ever were before. They have 
realized fur the first time bow firm are the bonds that knit all 
lands under the Union Jack together; they have realized their 
strength if tlicy learn to use it, and they have realized the possi¬ 
bilities of their great imperial mission." 

ne Daily Sews (London), which has been accused of being 
a pnvBoer organ, says; 

"As the rulers of Ireland, we have painful knowledge of the 
fact that the conquest of acountry may not be the end of trouble. 
The Boers are a very different race from the Irish, but if we set 
ourselves to govern them in the same manner, we shall probably 
reap the same resuits. The spirit of race-supremacy will no 
more succeed in South Africa than in Ireland—will succeed less 
in proixirtion ns the race is more stubborn nnd the country far¬ 
ther away. If we are content to add another failure to our em¬ 
pire—to become the rulers of another land of sullen jK-ople and 
sterile acres—no one dotilus that we can achieve that revolt by 
'resolute government.' But if wc wish, in Lord Rosebery's 
phrase, to pruiliice ‘pacification * as well as peace, sottleiiicnt as 
well as silence of tlie guns, then wo require to inspire the Biwrs 
with a new trust in our good faith and good purposes." 

What is to come next? The ^lamlant (London) answers the 
queUion with much circiimstanti.^l detail: 

"The Cape, Natal, and the territory acquired by the Char¬ 
tered Company will naturally remain as separate b^ies, in tlie 
sense that Wales is distinct from Yorkshire. The Orange Col¬ 
ony and the Transvaal will not lose their names, and will con¬ 
tinue to be administrative areas. But it will be as part of a 
great wiioie, of a united land under a single central Governineut 
stretching from the Zambesi to the extreme ikiuth of the Conti¬ 
nent. and from the sen and the Portuguese possessions on the 
Eo-st to the South Atlantic and Uaiiiaraland on the West. Geog¬ 
raphy. political eonveiiionco, the interest of the empire, and the 
good of tile inhabitants of South Africa themselves, of whatever 
color and race, alike require that there shall be a federated au¬ 
thority, working for the advantage of all," 

A noteworthy fact in all English comment is the tribute paid 
to the gallantry of the foe. Says The St, James's Gazette (Lon¬ 
don) : 

"The Boers have 'put up a fight ’ against the whole resources 
of the world’s mightiest empire which will live forever in his¬ 
tory, They have taught us that which wc shall forget at our 
peril, aud which will be the subject for miicii Inquiry, for the 
account is not yet closed at home. The nation will not easily 
quit tlie score with the pro-Boers in this country, in whose exist¬ 
ence General Viljoen has declared himself unable to believe, but 
who are nevertheless a deplorably hard fact. If there has been 
any bitter feeling in this country toward our brave foes. It has 
been the work of these gentry. But to-day we are all pro-Boers, 
anxious only to heal the wounds of strife, and to compensate the 
burghers of the extinct repulilics for the shadow of independence 
they h.iVO lost by welcoming them as sharers with us on equal 
terms in the heritage of our free empire." 

These several comments seem to be fairly representative of 
practically all that is said on the jieace by the leading newspa¬ 
pers of England. 


Chamberlain and the Boer War.— The Boer war now 
enderl was decided ujmiu and "the war was made" by Lord 
Milner nnd not by Mr. Chamberlain, accortling to an article by 
W. T. Stead in The Pilgrim (Battle Creek, Mich.). The Eng¬ 
lish editor says: 

" When Lord Milner began to make his first moves toward war, 
he complained bitterly that he had no support at home, least of 
all from Mr. Chamberlain. It was with great reluctance Lord 
Milner consented to go to Bloemfontein to meet President Kru- 
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Ifcr. but be liKik ftcKxl care to rentier the eimlercnee abortive. 
Then he pulled Mr. Chamberlain's leg by cubliug a warlike de- 
spatclt, which insisted upou the necessity (or action. From the 
publication of that despatch Mr. Chamberlain became I.oril Mil¬ 
ner's subservient instrument. 

"But even then Mr. Chamberlain did nut foresee whither Lord 
Milner was teatling him. He was in a fool's paradise. He wus 
quite certain there would ]>e no war. He had even made ar¬ 
rangements for s]iciuling the recess holiday in Kgypt. All that 
was necessary was bintf. A few thousand British tnaips de- 
sinilcbed to South Africa would sntllce to bring Kruger to his 
knee.s. .Such was his conlident belief." 

This was "chnracteiistic " of Mr. « liaiiiberluiii, say.s Mr. Sla.ml. 
Mr. Clianiberlaiit knew nothing of I'lcsidt'iit Kruger's "rooted 
distrust " of hinisetr and his lajlicy. and he knew " less than noth¬ 
ing " of 1-ord .Milner’s detcriiiinatioii "to f<*rix- on war" : 

"Tho rc*sult was that, as the net i csiilt of Ins conibinatiuu of 
Ignorance and temi>er. the eni|iire was jilniigcd into a disastrous 
war which lias already cost Knglnnd her Ouecn. the lives of 20.- 
oi» soldiers, jind ^fjoo.ivw.oiH. of treasure. ‘If I had brought it 
oil,' said Mr. Clianil>erlaiii. ' it would be a feather in my cap '— 
:in utterance signiHcant of much. But he did not bring it on. 
He bungled into it in sheer ignorance and Isiil temper. 

" From that day the control of events in South Africa has 
passed out of his hands into tliose of the military. There was 
enough of the original radical in him to cause linn to bate fnrm- 
burniiig and the concentration camps, but he was jiowerlevs to 
prevent eitheruf these methodsof barbarism. No one—^save .Mr. 
Rhodes—was so outs|iokeu in private in comtentiiation of the 
military blunders of the canipaigu. and he has unwillingly fol¬ 
lowed the im|ierious leading of Lord Mdncr. 

".So far us the war IS concerned, Mr. CItaililierlaiii ha.s no rec¬ 
ord to show but one of continuous uninterrupted failure to achieve 
any single object which he professed to desire. He lias been 
able to make telling and effective party scores off his political 
opponents, but there his sncx'csses begin and end.'' 


BRAZIL, BOLIVIA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

S erious differences have arisen between Brasil and Bolivia 
because of the cession by the latter country to an American 
syndicate of rights in tho territory of Acre, a rich rubber region. 
The boundaries of Acre, in the up|>er Amazon district, are ill 
defined, and Brazil .so greatly resents Bolivia's action that there 
has been talk of a diplomatic rupture. Bays the .Wuisia (Rio 
Janeiro) : 

"The present attitude of Bolivia may occasion a radical change 
in Brasil's cordial feeling for her. A mere question of boundary 
lines has been resolved into a question which aliccts the general 
interests of tho American continent. Brazil can not in any way 
uccejit the arrangement proposed by Bolivia, which makes over 
to an incorporated syndicate rigbts of sovereignty in American 
affairs which extend even to tho is.suo of money and the mainte¬ 
nance of an armed force. Wo do not know under what dug the 
ships of war will sail that bear the military and commercial 
stores of this undertaking. It seems, however, that the region 
affected is to bo converted into a sort of nation, n region enriched 
by Brazilian energy and labor. As for the Brazilians living in 
Acre, if tbo protection of the Bolivian Government fails them, 
they shall not lack the protection of the country of their origin." 

Many Biazilian papei.s complain that the system of coaccssion 
to corporations is making the United States the real ruler of 
South America. Thus the l/nir-rii tie .\<<tuiat (Rio Janeiro), 
which attacks the Bolivian Government severely, and adds that 
tho Yankees make the Monroe DiK-trine an excu.He to absorb 
South America to the exclusion of Europe. The Jorna!do Com- 
mertio (Rio Janeiro) has an article urging tlie rejection of the 
pending commercial treaty with Bolivia. But the Correo de 
Mauha (Rio Janeiro) publishes an articlo by an ex-vice-presi- 
deiit of Brazil in which rejection of the commercial treaty is de- 
darvil unwise. The Bolivian side of the mattsr represents, on 


tlie authority 01 an ofhcial of the Government, that tho Acre con¬ 
cession will deprive tbo Brazilian state of Amazonas of a large 
IKirtioit of the revenue which it derived from export duties on 
rubber, as much of the rubber from the Acre, Purus, Javary, and 
other rivers in the ceded territory has hitherto passed through 
the Manuos ciistoni-hou.se. but will now pay toll to Bolivia. The 
Sou/A .tmeriion Journal (London) thus summarizes the recent 
history of Acre-. 

“Aliuut two Years ago the Brazilians in the Acre gut up u revo¬ 
lution under n Spaniard, named Galvez, and ns there were very 
few Bolivians there, the revolution succeeded, and Galvez and 
his party held (losvcssiou of that country fur some months, until 
Galvez wus bought off by the Govertinient of Brazil. Another 
levolution was got up some time afterward by other parties, the 
bend man of wtiicli was Ixiuglit off by the Bolivians, so it was 
said, at the time tlie military force fniiil Bolivia was uliuut to 
arrive at tlie Acre."— Translations made Jor Tiir l.i 1 1 rakv Di- 


THE CLERICAL VICTORY IN BELGIUM. 

recent elections iit Belgium show that the Clericals can 
^ not only hold their own. but [cun even make gains under 
the iwciihar system of double and treble voting that jirevails. 
One-half of the members of the Chamber of Hcputies were voted 
fur (7(1 out of IJ3), The Clericals have u majority of 24 in the 
ChanilK-r as it stands. The victory was not tiiiex|K-cted, in view 
of the slate of tlie |x>Iiticul niucliiiiery. The I'enftle iBnissels), 



a Socialist pa|ier, frankly concedes victory to the Roin.sn Cath¬ 
olic parly. It is ofaipinion that the workingmen were true to 
the Socialist cause, and that only tho "(ioaling element" went 
over to the Liberals ami Clericals. The Roman Catholic press 
is juhilant over the victory. The Liberal Ind^Jendance Beige 
(Brussels) says: 

"The reactionaries are stronger than ever and the ministry, 
supported by a majority increased by ten votes, seems to ao im- 
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pregnable potittoil. But it may be luenuecd far more tuan it 
!iiis|>ect.s. Too much success means too great intuxkatioii. Min¬ 
isterial infntuatiou, new majority doniaiuls, governmental im¬ 
prudences, dangerous political errors—such are the reasonable 
probabilities, not to say the inevitable certainties. The De 
Smet de Naeycr ministry may. much sooner than it anticipates, 
be an expiatory victim of its own triumph." 

Nothing has been changed in Belgium as a result of the elec¬ 
tion. in the opinion of the Jourtiiil dfs Dlbaff (Paris), which 
has been accused of Clerical sympaihies 

“The Catholic cabinet, presided over by M. de Smet dc Nae- 
yer, will continue to govern as heretofore, without impediment 
—unless the opiiosition parties make new trouble for it outside 
the legal agencies. The partisans of universal siilTrage, pure 
and simple, taking their cue from the result of the elections, may 
resume their old argument that the electoral system in vogue as¬ 
sures the Catholics a majority." 

The organ of the Roman Catholic Church in England, T/te 
Tablet (London), under the title "A Catholic Victory," says: 

"Scarcely more than a month ago Belgium was threatened 
with a social upheaval that threatened dcsiruction to all law and 
order in the country. Acting with energetic firmness, the Cath¬ 
olic Government put down rioting in the great cities, and warded 
off a general strike—organized for purely ]K>litical ends—in the 
coal-mining districts of the country. Riots and strikes were ex¬ 
cited by the Socialist leaders under the pretext that the country 
wanted manhcMxl suffrage. ,• The Catholics of Belgium have 
won indeed a famous victory. No wonder there is joy in the 
land, that the black, yellow, and red national colors floated gaily 
from the facades of Conservative and Catholic clubs, that bells 
in many an old gray time-worn tower rang out. like the famous 
bell of Ghent, ‘there is victory in the land,’ and that proces¬ 
sions. with lively bands of music and guy with the flngs and 
standards of guilds and societies, promenaded the streets of 
many a quiet Flemish city. as. on Monday last, it became known 
that the Catholics had sooreil a great victory."—/Vanr/af/torr 
maiiefor 'Vwt. Liikxakv Uiotir. 


OUR DEBT TO FRANCE, 

T he leading newspajier organs of the French republic have 
been prompted by the Rochanibeau celebrations to enter 
at length Into the obligations of the United States to the gieat 
nation of Lafayette and “the principles of 17S9." These obliga¬ 
tions are not set forth in an assertive way. The feeling is rather 
one of gratification that France was alTorded the op|>ortunity of 
a.ssisting in the struggle that gave a mighty Power to the world. 
And the Tempt (Paris) says: 

“The manifestation of Franco-Ainerican syni|>athy must be 
regarded not iu the troubled and uncertain light of recent events, 
but as new evidence of a state of feeling that will never be lack¬ 
ing. As has been recently said, and very justly, the United 
States of Europe are in America. Distant sons of England, re¬ 
newed by a great Teutonic immigration, the citizens of the United 
States may make the tour of the Old World and .succe.ssively sa¬ 
lute therein all the elements which enter into their own make¬ 
up. save the one nation—not the least endowed—which drew in¬ 
spiration from themselves. They cau iu a few years celebrate 
Engliind, celebrate Germany, smile upon Russia, hail France. 
In the end it is still America they celebrate, since out of so many 
old races they have made a new nation." 

Two nations which have in common memories such as those 
which clu.ster around the Amcrienu W.nr of Independence can 
maintain good relations and mutual synipaiby, |)roceedx this 
ministerial organ, which seems to be uneasily conscious of the 
difficulties confronting the French foreign office during the Span- 
tsh-Ainerican war. In a very similar tone comments the Jour- 
nal det D^bats (Paris). It liegins by observing that the friend¬ 
ship of the United States has been much sought for some time. 
“The reserve with which we refrained from this competition for 


the favor of an old friend grown great has been rewarded." The 
reward is in the fact that “in none of the international demon¬ 
strations to which the United States surrendered itself of late 
j-ears" has American cordiality been so spontaneous as during 
the Rochamlicaii ceremonies; 

"It is thus evident that to the Americans France remains the 
traditional friend, the friend pointed out to every new generation 
that goes through the school.sof the Union as having been inii- 
niately associated, during the heroic period of Uniteil States his¬ 
tory. with the fathers of liberty. In truth we have never believed 
in any weakeningof sentiments sodeeply rooied iu the education 
and traditions of a people. The relations of the two countries 
have always been jieculiarly agreeable. It was with France that 
the Unitetl States first signed, in 1S97. a commercial reciprocity 
treaty. We have seen a French ambassador as a matter of 
course designated as the intermediary between the United States 
and Spain at a decisive moment." 

The French journal next notes with indignation what it styles 
underhand elTorts “to falsify recent history " and make it appear 
that France was not our true friend in the war with Spain. 
“ Even Senator Lodge did not hesitate to show a .sentiment that 
acts, as we know, upon individuals as upon nations, he s|M>keof 
gratitude." 

But there is one publication which feels calletl upon to take the 
United States sternly to task for its failure to appreciate its debt 
to France. The Juittpeudaiiee Helge (Bru.ssels) says: 

“There has not been hitherto any formal opposition between 
the governments of Paris and Washington, but it is apparent 
that these governiiients have too seldom pursued parallel paths. 
The Americans, as regards commercial treaties, for instance, 
have not always borne in mind that they are morally indebted 
KoVraviKt.’—Translations $naiie for'Kwf. Liter akv Dioest. 


THAT EMBARRASSING STATUE. 

' I 'HE gencrnl impression abroad is that there will be trouble 
over the statueof Frederick the Great which Emperor Wil¬ 
liam presented to the United .States. The gift, or rather the 
Oder of it. was to bo laid before Congres.s by President Roose¬ 
velt. an intention which that statesman first announced and then 
discovered to be su|K‘rcrugatory. This is the feature of the busi¬ 
ness u|>on which foreign attention is more and more concen¬ 
trated. It has given the German press a shock. Outside the 
German press there is a vague idea that Em]ieror William has 
other cards to play, and that he will even transport himself to 
these rc|>ublican shores to see after his statue himself. One Ger¬ 
man newspaper welcomes that notion as tending to win the 
American people over to monarchy. The St. James's Gazette 
(London)says: 

“Some of the German newspapers arc a good deal chagrined 
over the disappointing result of the Emperor's present to Wash¬ 
ington of a sutue of Frederick the Great. That it was a mis¬ 
taken move seems to be generally recognized, siiico it proves 
even less acceptable to a considerable liody of American opinion 
than was Lord Rosebery's statueof Cromwell to the Irishmen at 
Westminster. The I'ottitihe /.eitHHg tries to conciliate Ameri¬ 
cans by reminding them that the Prussian autocrat was also the 
friend of Voltaire, tho why that should commend his memory to 
the i>cople of the United States is left to the imagination. More 
to the |x>int perhaps would be tho plea that Frederick was‘an 
admirer of republican virtue.’ if there were any ground for be¬ 
lieving it to be the fact. If it were true in any sense likely to 
impress Americans, it may be doubted whether William II. 
would make such a hero of his ancestor. But as the Americans 
do not take kindly to the great fighting king who shared in the 
first partition of Poland, the German press is anxious to blame 
some one other than the Emperor for the mistake of making so 
embarrassing an offer. It appears that no steps were taken be¬ 
forehand to sound American opinion on the matter, and accord¬ 
ingly a scapegoat is fonnd in the person of the German ambas- 
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KIS 


Mrlor at Waiibing^on. He is bluntly told that ‘lie is not tlie 
right man for so important a post.’" 

What is the German Emperor to do, then, in order to win the 
United States, since gifts of monarchical statues do not seeiii to 
attain the result desired? The Ix>ndon Sptdator goes into the 
subject at great length and concludes: 

"Let the Kaiser give up his antocratic pretensions, and cease 
to require the slavish obedience demanded by jure~Hivino royab 
ism. and he will soon find the way to the hearts of the American 
people, and will win, first their confidence and respect, and then 
their affection. If he can not, or will not, do that—and needless 
to say. short of a miracle, he will never change the nature of a 
rule which he honestly believes to be the only system suited to 
Germany—he must abandon his attempts to win over the Amer¬ 
icans." 

This utterance has mnefa incensed the ultra-monarchical Ham¬ 
burger NatMritAlen, which see.s in it new evidence of England's 
intention to create dissension between Germany and the United 
States. It exclaims; 

“ Does TAe Spectator really consider our Emperor so silly os to 
regulate his Internal policy simply to please the Americans? 
Does it, on the other hand, deem the Americans so nnintelligent 
as to let their demeanor toward a foreign monarch depend upon 
his internal political jwlicy? To whst extent has the abolition 
of the dictatorship paragraph brought oiir Emperor nearer to the 
hearts of the Americans, or how has the German workman's in- 
Burance law influenced the relations of Germany and the United 
States? " 

The utterances of the English weekly can only inspire an 
amused smile on the |>art of Germans, concludes the authority 
lost quoted, which dismisses the subject with another reference 
to England's determination to make tronble. The Frankfurter 
ZeituHg, a paper of popular tendency, declares that the gift of 
the Frederick statue was “a mistake," and it is convinced that 
to carryout the scheme of its presentation would cause "great 
embarrassment,”—7Va«j/a//iJ« maiie for Thk Litxkary Di- 


MENELIK THE MONOPOLIST. 

HE astonishing financial and commercial operations of 
Menelik, the Abyssinian monarch, are having a complica¬ 
ting effect upon International relations, if the accounts and com¬ 
ments of the Enropean press are reliable. To begin with the 
itOHomttte Franfatt (Paris); 

"It is the Emperor Menelik who monopolises the ivory trade, 
which he regards, moreover, as tribute. The quality of the ivory 
Is very fine. It is sold at Addis-Ababa for $25 to $30 per frassela 
of 35 pounds. The Emperor received In iftgq about a. $00 fraa- 
selas and the commerce t.Soo frasselas, which permits an esti¬ 
mate for the total trade of that year of about $aoo,ooa It is be¬ 
lieved this sum was exceeded In 1900, but It Is to be feared It will 
henceforth diminish, as the elephant tends to disappear. It is 
Menelik. too, who keeps the greater part of the gold," 

Menelik refused to grant gold concessions to the French, which 
prompted the London Times to note, on the authority of M. La- 
gsrdc, of the French exploring expedition: 

"Europe has at lost obtained an inkling of the unknown forces 
of Abyssinia. Her military power has been asserted, and the 
bravery of her soldiers is beyond doubt. Moreover, recent engi¬ 
neering surveys have revealed that it is In Abyssinia that nature 
intended the work of systematically regulating the rise and fall 
of the Nile to be done. The English themselves have acknowl¬ 
edged this. The construction of a reservoir at Lake Tsana to 
store water snfficient for the needs of Egypt and the Sudan, and. 
at the same time, to improve the navigation of the Blue Nile 
daring the summer months, is Imperative. As to Menelik's con¬ 
sent. the Emperor is accustomed to refiect a long time before 
agreeing to anything." 

The Hamburger .VacAricAten has been printing items to the 
effect that Menelik's health is broken down and that the doctors 


have warned him to be cautious. Meanwhile the Abyssinian 
monarch has been pressing Italy for the money he claims as 
damages done him by the Italian expedition into Africa. The 
Popoto Romano comphilnsof Menelik's greed in this matter, but 
■he Ottervatore Romano, the Vatican paper, says the Italian 
Government is not taking the right tone with the African. The 
latest authoritative view of Menelik is afforded in The Edinburgh 
Revievt, which prints an article on the recent history of Abyssinia 
from which we quote: 

“Up to the present the various merchant adventurers, chiefly 
French, who have settled in llararor in Menelik's capital, Addis- 
Ababa. have found themselves allowed to start a trade, bnt, 
once the trade started, have been brought into disastrous compe¬ 
tition with a ruler who is himself a merchant. Menelik has the 
example of Japan close at heart, and is anxious to use the Enro- 
peans rather than be used by them." 

"Abyssinia is to-day one of the most interesting countries in 
the world.” asserts this authority: 

"On Its throne sits an emperor who traces his descent, throngb 
such a pedigree as commonly makes the glory of half<ivilized 
races, to another Me- 
aehk, born of the 
Queen of Sheba's visit 
to Solomon. . . . 
Where fifty years ago 
the Christian king¬ 
dom of Abyssinia lay 
almost inaccessible— 
shattered into a group 
of disconnected feudal 
states, split into two 
portions, each ringol 
about with fierce sav¬ 
ages. and continually 
encroached upon and 
threatened with entire 
extinction—there Me¬ 
nelik to-day is abso- 
lute monarch of au 
empire which alone 
among the darker peo¬ 
ples has defeated a 
great European 
Power; with the dip¬ 
lomatic represent¬ 
atives of four great 
nations rivaling each other in courtesies, and intriguing for his 
friendship."— TVitnr/rt/war made for Tksl Litssasy Dicbst. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Vatican DirtOMACV.—Pur soma j-esra tba Vatican baa not baan forta- 
ntta In lladiplotnacr.accordinx 10 tba /aifr/vadanw Ao(rv(brnaaaU», whieb 
UTt; *Tba old poncifleal diplomacy, once ao much appraclacad, ia in daca- 
danca, tba %aoi craditlona f^a, favoritlam tlooc ia tba inflaaeca that pnia 
Into tba diplomatic career men whose anccata la daalrad, bnt raapactinx 
whom It ia Dot uked if they poaaaaa tba quallScatlona aaaanCtal Co tbrrr 

PMESIOENT ASD CZAR —The viait of M. Lonbet lo SIrhotaa II. fa an ‘elo¬ 
quent maoifeataliao of the maintenance of the Intimate ailianco batwees 
Che two coDotnea." aaya iht Journal its Dihats ipKrIar, ao opinion which i» 
characleriatic of nearty the entire Praneb praaa, which baa maid nothinc 
eery oew or very original on tba anbjecl. 

THK WrtKSKSSor U ins ALTAR.—Trouble ia In atore for lha Bntiah 
Goveroniani in conaequence of lha atata of affaire at Gibraltar, according 
to tba Trmts (Parla). The rock, II aaya. la no longer fmpregnabla. the mil. 
liona apent open It have baan thrown away, and even aa a naval atatioo it 
haa not been compalantly handled. “A day will aurely come when, tired of 
being ruined and mlalad by the Imperlallac fanalica, tba Bogllah people will 
demand a reckoning.* 

SurrXAC.K IN SwrnrN,—The advocaCea of nnlveraal anffrage In Swedes, 
attar demonatrallng In the atreeta of the larger towoa, bare daefdad to re- 
aort to a general atrike to force the banda of a PafUamant, which ia now 
coDaldcriog tba qaailion, *Tbua.~ aaya the tudlpenionce Oelf* (Bmaaelai, 
“the nniraraal anffrage qoaaiioe In Sweden haaaaanmed the aama phase aa 
in Belgtnin, but ft ia likely to hare more reaulta, aa lb« Government ia 
Stockholm baa not the aama motive aa onr own to dlaplay aa anjnatidabi* 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


By Edwin Hahkhak. 

O Buclea ripple and thine— 

Ripple and reptnre down the wavarinc line I 


O RuKlca, tell It to the opening iky. 

And go tha roadi of men with Joyooi cry I 
Place on the wreathdd and tba wreathieas he 
Peace over Eoglaod-orer Africa; 

Peace on the living; <)ulet on the dead ; 
Peace on the aoola horled downward fron 


The challenge of the bngle end the ginm 
Rejoinder of tha drum ; 

The naigh of aurtled atalllona; 

The hurried rhythm of tba hot fanttalloni; 

The Mown wild icent of cruahed geranlora; 
The parley of the bowltae^i; tha abrtli 
Orim colloquy of bill with bill— 

Theae bad their fateful hour. But oow, evan ik 
A bird aloge on a cannon-broken bough- 
Singa all the afternoon. 

And when the dark faila 
On the ahot-tom walla, 

Prall winga will coma to wander in the moon— 
Wander In long delight 
Tbroogb Aflica’i iter-Rllad, deileloni night. 
War'a blttar root aod yet ao fair a flower I 
Sing and be glad, O England, In tbfa boor; 

Bat not aa ooe who hai no grief to bear. 

No mamorlea, no burden, no daipalr. 

Be glad, but not aa one who bea no grief; 

The vlctor’a laorei waara a wintry leaf. 

The cleriooa ravel, and the joy-bella rave, 

Bnt what la ail the glory and the gain 
To tboae wet ayei behind the mlaty pain, 
Whoae Africa la cromplad to ooe grave. 


I Can Sell Real Estate 

and Thomas L. 

(No m&tter where located) 

enry Tbompeon 

0L«o) — ■■ 

Of course, I would like to have you take my w'ord for it, 
mnienance.'-A. ( jjyf | don’t ask you to. Out of scvcral hundred recent trans- 
t Hancock. (G. | actions I will mention a few as proof that I can sell real estate 

~ “No Matter Where Located: ’ 

ippard stevana VTlthln the past few days I have told a hold In Illinois to Geo. B. Caskey, of 

r Poeraa * . Wil- Richmond, Ilb.; a farm in Michigan to H. P. Fitch, of Dalton, Ga.; a cottage in 

__ New York to CoL I. M. Foster, of Crestline, Ohio; a CaUfomla orange grove to 

n. (DonUsdeyi Waltinan, of Laddabnrg, Pa.; a Florida orange grove to A. CoH, of Con- 

I neUaviUe, Pa.; a Clark Coonty, Kanaaa, farm to L. W. johnaton, of Ashland, 

Kansas; a New York building property to Harry Grant, 308 North foth St, 
Philadelphia; a Florida home to B. P. Wagner, of Sidney, Ohio; a Pennsylvania 
a I gas plant to W. T. Duke, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; a Porto Rico Plantation, to 

K. H. F. Manedy, of Pensacola, Fla.; a Chester County, Pa. farm, to Lawrence 

Miller, of Altoona, (present address Wagonlown) Pa., etc., etc. 

■ring line I 

I Send Description and Price 

I of your property (any kind, of any size, and of any value) and 
DOS cry i learn how I can promptly sell it. Write today. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


MOMg OPflCg : 

Suite 1410 North 
American Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


OrriOKS IN FOURTeSN LMADINQ OITISa 


Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity, 


• JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 



d.i for Nudy reference HO la 


erCs„t03 Jsektsn tl..Te4sSs.0..V. E «. 


L nARRIAQB 

irrlagt, rights ef (be 


rrsll wings will come to wmnder in the moon— cepcnsec«», win mmamm, w aavKs, exicniwa wn ae _ , ,, , __ __ ^ n — 

Wander In longdelight «»OTpedod«rt^elhderails ^ A 1 > ^ 'W \ 

Throogh Africe’i iler.BIIed, dellctoni night. A BOOK THAT "Gel sml rssd the .hole book * nARRIAQB 

Wer-n bitl.r root sod ye, felr . flower I YOU OUG^ K^ISIwTiils ** 

Sing and be glad, O England, In this boor ; A mitriemm mmdJrarmAL tfnlosi Signal 1 Thovrands of womea hove bicssod 

Bat not as ooe who has no grief to beer, •• Is Us wosih IWegf Pnech ssys : ' It all dspsods oe Pfl of men swt 

No memories, no burden, no dnspalr. SlhlT.;! dSj w • Ksrossm l?t.lghl h> gold. 

Bo glad, but not as one who bes no grief; SampJt pegra bee. AgoMs Wantod. Ptet*M»i.oa 

The victor's laorei wear, a wintry leaf. us* book. rwia lleekhtmPUglshla, Cemgsaj.M Fllh AsSsiuo.Chleste. 

The cleriooa revel, and the joT-bells ravn, AIsobrlhesanesaihorattUlchtwebMiwaf tlatslTlniciust ”=- - - -it- - 

ro\:;rw"er‘V.\-Sru 7 r^^^^^^ “The Unknown God”? WaLVside Tables 

Whose Africa la crompled to one grave, AS KS»AT wpavma.. 

A lone grave el the mercy of tbe relo t ImSmo. ciotb. gilt lop. price. 6a eoMa noet papor 

No, not tbe stem evermeot of the guns. wrapper, jj cents., PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 

Nor sll oor odes nor ell oor ortsooe ... An .iiee.pi b, .«k b, rarebU dsduciloo bom Ss, *,™rt Ism... Ask «», or .sod ten 

C «0 tbese totolorablt t««rf« ■vadl&blc data, aome citruis *B«urance rMpectlng iHe la. cento and yoor new^ealcr'a lume lar 0 els aMNitba* 

» ■' -— which «He*JJnfin iuy td Eieni.t{ Eoer^fran whkh » 4 ib#Ciipilea. 

MacDonald - Heyward Co., 0 / ail \ Wayside Tales. Sa Sg-Agaf- 

■ in Brandwnv. Now Varic Oltv P. WARNE & CO., 34 E. 22d St, NcW Ysck u/AMTrn EotnstlcnM«fsrol«ra.t.eroC..lu. 


No, not tbe stem evermeot of thi 
Nor all oor odes nor all onr ortso 
Caa sweeten tbcM tntolerabte t« 


WH.MOIR. 

■ 1ST Broadway, Now Voric Olty 

DlBLinonda. WeLtchew, SllverwaLre, 

OperB. Gle.Ba«g, etc. KLII 

Boaders of Tan Liraasav Dionn 


WANTED. 

probesioesl mee pnlemd Weekly nUry or gusruiy 
lefnrj^iht. raid. Give i(s. oaupstioe, sod raisrsacra. Drnbl, 

ird. MT Pittsfield, Meas Meal 4 Cooipaey, New York. 
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'UcT 


ook mr head—I coald , 
d. but with ■ ■inkiDK i 
naiD. Tba ball aped' 
.•wuuu ...c ...cc, ...u .tapped. There waa a 
pauae. The croupier iodoleDtly advanced hia rake 
and iwept my whole pile, with otfaera, into the 
bank I had lost it ail. I'erbapa it may be dilK' 

and even to aome extent triotnpluiDt, but I teemed 
to have aaaerted mr ptrowo-up independence— 
poaaibly at Ibe coal ol reductOK Ine number o( my 
meala lor dava; bol what of tnatl I waa a man! 

I ^ could aay It wai a leaaon^lo ■"< 

gamble again, but, then. I had no ea^ial detir* 
lo-and tbera waa no temptaliofl. I am afraid 
It waa an Incident without a moral. Yet It had 
one touch charactarlatic of the period, which I 
tike to remember. The man who had tpoken to 
me. I Ibink. tuddenly raatiaod. at the moment of 
my diaaatrouacoup, the fact of myeatreme yootb. 
He moved toward the banker, and leaning over 
him, whiapereda lew wordt. Tha banker looked 
— --If.lmpatiently.hatf-klndiv—bit handf-' 


Snappy 


The Camera 
with a 
Magic 



Camera u the 
moat recent 
development o( 
- pbolograpbic acienoe. 

/ So marvelona in its 

/ mechanical perfection aa 
/ to eolirely tevointioitae 
/ the miking of pictuiea. 
y ^nappa maguine cairies 
/ 12 pbtea or 24 Sima, which efaaiige 
r anlomaikally. You always have a 
/ fieih plate or film ready for inatant 
/ Bse. It ii impoaiible to inike two ex- 
y poatma on one plate. Each ezpoatire is 
developed lepajately—the only way to 
mike perfiKl picturei. 

I SnappO takes pictures with a 
rapidity and precitioD hcretofort 
tmknown in snap shot work. 

Aik to lec it It the dealers, or 
■end for descriptive book, 
ROCHF.STER 

OPTICAL AND CA.KERA CO. 
laoSanlb St., Kocheiler. a.T. 


Library Filing Cabinet 

[ and ctuaifyliic ciippinrv Uluatral 
im readr relerenca ind a atlmuiux to me uuir man or 
tr with which manioranda are preierred and referred to. 
I a valuable cross relersnce to your library or manuscript 

___ _ , . mainodofclassiiicauon. ThlsconvenlenimeUiodappeals 

luoiv ly to the studious aod thougntful. It ts a great boon to protissvonal men of ail classes. 

A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK 

ICrv. A. H. tMDMTd. I>. D., Xrw York taHi* WM UU.* of thrWmd I 

Ulahnip J*“ * ’•'Snlta iiurpnav ud cUwIty wluil you 

Desk Top or Upright Comets fumisbad In all sires and styles. Prices S7 SO and 

--- -- 

Inaratura. 


’^GOERZ — 

ANSCHUTZ 

£AMERA 

WTILL make picturei 
when others litl, 
aixl syill lake anything 

Needs Less Light Tfun Any Other 
Most compact. lighletl and moat com- 
plele. A wonderlul inalrumenl for 
obtaining full-timed rcsulli when ipccd 
ti ciientlal. Fitted with the (amout 

GOERZ LENS AND FOCAL 
PUNE SHUTTER 

r',uoA.yw/.w/...w yo...i.,il., w fi??] 



lo-July C«nv*nti*tfl of Ihe Rotanicjil uwtkii W«t wuit poKtlonii fnr our cr«ilunir« lA R L# ^5 W iJ 




VVmoL'Lak^"ii'd!* *’‘**'’‘ Canada at j r. ^ Ul^t- |[,g, Oli''to!*W,rt^ li'sT’wUv'^ia 

Readora of Tu LtrsaasT Dioaer are asked to mention the publlcatioo when writing to adverUsers. 
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Problem 6So. 

By o. jvzt. 

From Sihumteriutt SckjdttfitHHe. 



Solntloo o( Probtems. 


Solved by M. \V H . I'nlveriity of Virginio ; the 
Krv. I. W. H. Kethtehem. !■« ; ( K. Oldham, 
Morntdaville, \V. Va.; M. Marble, Woicealer, M««.. 
A Knight. Hillibnro, Tex.; the Kev. J. O Ijiw, 
Walhalla. S. C.; I'. S. FergUKin. Hirmingham. 
Ala : l>r. J. U. S, Geneva, V Y.; A. C. White, 
I’ambrldgr, Mnia; W. W. .S„ Kandolt>h-Macnn Svi- 
lem, I.vnthburK. Va.: W. J. L., Kichmond, Va.; 
11 . I'Btteraon, Winnipeg. Can.; C. K E.. Yonngi.- 
towD, O ; O. C. I‘itliin, Syracuae. N'. Y. 

6?i: The Kev. ti. Ilobbx. ,Sew Otleaita: W. K 
Cournl*. laikelaad. Kla.i the Kev. .S. M. Morion, 
» !>.. Kinitiiliam, 111 ; J. H I/»>idrn, Hlooniington, 
Itiil.; lit. K. W. Fannin. Havkelt, Aik.; K. D C.. 
San Franviaco; K. H. K., fnivetsitv of Virglnta; 
Hr. K H, Kirk. Montgomery, Ala.; F, ilriiien. Jr., 
New York tity;C. W. Khowalter, WaablngtoD, 
I>. C.; C. X. F., kome, Ga, 

Comment! fOftI: 'OtiKlnal'—M. M.; “Fnll of 
map and »kiir A K :"t;.aaI*-F. S. F.; *A npitT 
round-up. tlenpile a faulty key”—J. H. S; “Nerv 
trickv”—A.C. W.; -The Key. vomributor iliow! 

■ ■ ' ■ g pa»l few_yearii_'—W. K. 


R. O C. 


^and lull of good ■ 


Id addltloD tt 
Cambridge, 


Lasker-Stuart. 
Or. B. luiaker, who played Whit 
of the Champion of the World, 
gam* wa<oneof the icrl*! Id the 


(a) Raciling profeulonal admiration. 

(b) The becking and Ailing part bat ai 
ended witli the German having the honor of 
ing the Aral water In the natnre of a ca: 
Laaker now wmx a Pawn, but Biack hat a 
pennatiDg poiition for defeoM. 

(c> Laaker, or courte, Itad a Draw here, I 
turning Q—K y. 

(d) Sow, of conrae, Etuart couldn't retni 
Q K aq, but you know be didn't want to ID th 

(ei Quite tame now, but a little bit late, 

(fi Winning a piece—temporarily. 

<g> We hate to?aay It, but mate ia forced i 


From the Monte Carlo Toumej. 

NaPIF.K BEATS TSCHtOOkt.'!. 

The special interest attaching to this game is 
that Napier, the young American reprerentallvc 
had the temerity toplay an Evans Gambit against 
Tschlgorio, the greatest connoisseur of the Evans 


ei The position at this stage is very inierestlng. 
lite leaves bis K e» friie in order to make bis 
a strong factor In the game. 


(gi Tschlgorih knew that he must d< 
desperate; but he probably did no 
account the bcauttfni and stroag c 
.Vapler had in view. 


er—State Correapondence Malch 
k and Hennsylrania. the iataat 
w York, i)oH , Pennsylvania, 


It— n 4 B—B 4 

l‘-Q Kt4 Its I* 

P n ) II K4 

P y . (a> P s P 
rs«Ic. P Q I 

P s P B Rl J 

It- Kt I Ki—K 4 


I 

Pi B I 


eported. Miss N. SixdorfT. 

__ ftyi and *jy ; R. K. K., San ' 

:o, and IJr. J. SI. J. .Manning, Almo, Ky.. I 


(c) This opening of 


Pears’ 

is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 

Rstabllstaed over tso years; 


DENTS 

CORN GUM 

QRNS-BliilWUtTS 

Eas/ to apply.Does not spread 
Gives almost Immediate relief. 
»Tmtmmrsl5asMHrmtr:^^z r- I 

THE GENUINEIStN TIN BOXES. 

C.S.DENT & COiOETROHMiCK 


.wed by the advance of the Asthma, Hayfa^r. Oatarrh 
. s- a 1 xo. I BronohfUs 

l)l» Kl DlL<ia* Whir* an g.-e_ --a _ w — . . — ^ 


)l P—B 4 


K« K Rtc 


Ivl Q P ■ B 
.14 P-KRj 
t 5 V K IJ W| 


, Au'niit« musKwir t-1 


Trial TmUnient B reals. 


I, ia the brother 
ecent Frank 1 ln< 


■ U Kl B }0 Kt—B J 
» P-K Kt 1 P-K Kli 
iB Kts B-Kti 

rKK?^k. Sir-Si’, 

7 Csxllrs Ca>lles 
i P-K B 4 P-K 3 
c P-K K , Ki-Kiq 
leb-K] Ki-y, 

11 K-K , B-Oi 
i.y KKtaqB-On, 

IS I'-l! J P K B4 
1, Kl Bj O Its 
il Ki-K s Q K B s 
■«Ki—Ktsop QKli 
to Ki-B , P-K R , 

."k'l r’4 S=rV 


.7 Kli B Pi P 
•“«***.. .Kirk, 


rd-\ 


I K sq y k 
K , Ri- 


R-K, g-B, 
y-Ki MR-Kill 

K«-y3 s*x.. 


I'kn 

1 y—R 7 K-y K HI 
i ^K 7 R R sq 
,;Kt.Kt 4(c) Q-B. 

jX.V ?-bVc1.^ 

ioKt Kl> 

41 B-K ,(e) y sPeh 
,1 K-Kl iq 6 . R P 
UtB-Us Kl-Ki« 

Us B a Ki( 0 g-R »ch 
nK—Bi Ki-Kscli 

|.t UAir fcwgos (K) 

Headers of Taa LaranAST Dinnrr are ai 


J^eley 


Alcohol, Opium, 


ure 


Drug Using. 

^TV yield* ei 
Dmilde Cltlorlde oi li 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. ; 
BUFf ALO, M. Y. 
LEXINGTON. MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN. CONN, i 


^ome like* 

MorsiUphoes 

^he more worn^>^^Hie brighrer.’* 
Busy wives who use S AP O L.I Q 
never seem ^o grow old.Trv ^ cokke — 


n the 1 ^^ 10^100 when writing to advertisers. 
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FOUR NOVELS FOR THE VACATION OUTFIT 


"Daniel 

E/'Verton 

VOLUNTCCR-RCGULAR 
/fo-Oet of the VMUppifxt-t 

By ISRAEL PUTNAM 

A char mi ns «kiry of lore and aoldicr 
adventure written in a brilliant style 
and with a |dot full of strong situa¬ 
tions and vivid contnwta. 






THE RUSTLER 

^ Slory of Lffe A. mon^ the 
Cotoboy.! 

By FRANCES McELRATH 

Eivrr ivtder «bi> ilciightii In a Ulr fall ■>! <U»b 
and tdvminrr, lore, and Isvaililm aaapanr* nil 
rrvrt In tliia alorj of rtw advvtitnrra of a aiilrltol 
Eaalirn girl l« 111* l«enl " Ruoilw " nprlali 


"Irf. Saw yorW; •• II la a hook of real 
nnion, and of lb* gr«al nuigr* as Ihi v 
nonl of gcnnlov Aincrlran Iniatvai.'’ 

ISmo, Cloth, mustratod. $l.ao, not; 
--,$1.S4 


UNDER MY 
OWN ROOF 

o-*.j(«r^oyo//ortoy/opo«<. 

By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 


Captain 

JinKftHero 

•Saliricat /fo^et on War 

By ERNEST CROSBY 
Illustr&tions by Dun Beitrd 

It is striking lire everywhere. Authors, 
artbts, |>ublic men. the prew, all greet 
it with enthusiasm or rage according 
to tlieir point of view. 






FUNK ^ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK 


J. A. Hatcman.M.D., Pinabofs, Pa.: "Ii 


'iDhe 

Unconscious 


Mind 


By Allred T. SchoReM, M.D., M.ILCS. 

In this instrucitve and tnleiuely iMer- 
est.'rg book EJr. Scholleld writes of the 
daw ' of mind In the lower snlmsls; urges 
.. wider and deeper conception of the 
meaning of " mind " i studies Ihe Impoi- 
tant reisllons of ihe conscious 10 the uit> 
conscioas, and explains the qualities and 
theories relating te the unconsrious mind 

He Seeks to Show that the 
Unconscious Mind is 



NEW YORK CITY 3!4% 

GOLD EXEMPT BONDS. 

$3,000,000 Payable Nov., 1951. 

$1,167,000 Payable Nov., 1942. 

$ 500,000 Payable Apr., 1922. 

TO BE SOLD THURSDAY. JUNE 26. 1902. 




EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 

280 Broadway, New York. 


TARRY THOU TILL I COME 


SELF 


The Real Self—The Sepposed SeK— 
The Self I Keow—The Sell I think 
others see—The Self Seen by others 


" Tbe Sphnga o{ Cturwier . 
npIxiMixma. By A. T. Sruonni 


rU»K A WSGNSLLt COMPAMV. Pubs , WIW YOBIt 






































SUMMER FROLIC 

Oet Ready Now. 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


Give ihe brain and body food doting the aammer 
that doea not overlaa the alomach and heal Ihe body. 

Grape Null i* a criip^ dainly and deliciODs food, 
(Heeled pans of Ihe grain Healed by heal, muUtaie 
and lime lo iloaly and perfectly develop the diaslaae 
from the grain and iranafotm the (larch into grape 
(ogar in the mosl perfect manner ; the (mall particles 
of phosphate of potash foond in certain parts of the 
cereals ate retained and these rlemenU vilaiire and 
noorish the bndy, brain and nerve centers. 

In its predigesled form, il ItunUhcs the necessary 
strength and energy in an easy way lor the system to 
absorb wilhoul ondoe esenion and removes the 
geneiai feeling of heaviness osoal to hoi weather. 

Gta(>e Nuts and cream, a little fruit and possilily an 
egg or two cookett lo soil the taste, is an ideal break- 
last and will folly sustain the body onlil the newnday 
meal. Delicious desserts for luncheon and supper can 
be quickly made and have a flavor all their owrn from 
the peculiar, mild -but satisfying sweet of Ihe grape 

Grape NuU will save Ihe heal of cooking and the 
exertion of preparing food i wiD make yoa feel intet- 
nally ten degrees cooler and fit you for the sommei's 
heal ao lhal you may enjoy the full pleasures of the 


Why wear prickly, irritating 
wool next the skin during warm 
weather when you can secure real 
comfort by wearing the cool, cleanly 
Dr. Deimel Linen Mesh 
Underwear. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co, 

491 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
KAM^tRANCISCO.CAL , Aih Floar tl.vwa.n Bcim 

WASHINGTON. D.C., M rirT..sTH Sr , N. W 

MONTREAL, CAN , iwu Sr C*tm«.i«s St 

LONDON, EC ENG lo-ij BaiaoST. 

MrUti Afnti /tr S'rm Vtrt 
JAMES McCDTCHEON A Cfk, 14 West aM Slrsel. 


SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY 
MADE INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 

The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 

Compiled by Charles E, Little 

^ L.tku 

All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the nouble events of universal history from 
earliest t<mcs down to the present. Each 
event is Lro^ht out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest. 

//#«. W Kttd: Juxtim * 


RemingtonType^ters 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

(R«B).|taw Tn>nntlrr Coauwavl 
JZ7 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


FUNK A WAQNALLSCOMPANV, P.bt, Nrw Vork 


Bawdan o( T« LlT«aaaT Diobbt ara aakad 


tiM pubiloatloa whaa wrlttoc lo advartisMm. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


A Daring Investigation of Mont Pelfe 

868 

General Wood and General Gomel . , 

855 

Electricity Dp to Data. 

868 

Irrigation Bill a Law. 

856 

Oeatnre and Nationality. 

869 

Defeat of the Proposed Connecticut Con¬ 


High Speeds on the Highway .... 

870 

stitution . 

857 

The Birth of a CryaUl. 

870 

Violence in the Coal Strike. 

857 

Tbe First Milliard of Minutes of the 


Cartoona: Some Crownings Here and 


Christian Era. 

870 

Elsewhere . .. 

858 

Science Brevities. 

870 

Panama . 

858 




Competition Gaining on the Traata 
Cartoona: Troublea of Cuba and tbe 

Preaident. 

Cuban Reciprocitj and Republican Sen¬ 
timent . 


LETTERS AND ART; 

Are Our Booka for Oirla Worth Reading ? 86> 
Portraita: Editori of Current Periodi- 

cala.-XV.863 

Victor Manrel’a New Departnre in Vocal 

Science. 

Tbe Southern Literary Impetua 
The Author to tbe Reviewer .... 


The Queation of " Oreatneai ” 

ture. 

Maeterlinck’a New Drama, 
Vanna.". 


SCIENCE AND INVENTlO.Nt 


THE RELIOIOUS WORLD; 

Tbe Moral Aapect of an Act of God . . 871 

The Heart of Cbriatianity ? . 871 

Biblical Crlticiam in Sunday-Schoola 873 

Recent Viewa of Eccleaiaatical Unity . 873 

Tbe Shrina of Poaitivlam . 873 

A Scotch Deciaion on Higher Criticlam . 874 

FOREION TOPICS: 



England’s Enemies on Ihe Boer Peace . 

87s 

863 

Tronbles of Count von Billow .... 

876 

863 

Tbe New French Premier. 

876 

864 

Tbe British Ambassador in Washington 

877 

864 

Personal Influence of Edward VII. I . 

878 

865 

MISCELLANEOUS: 


866 

Booka Received. 

879 


Current Poetry. 

879 


More or Less Pungent . 

88t 

867 

Coming Events. 

883 


Current Evenu . . 
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ROYAL "MUSKOKA 

MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT, 



BLEQANTLY FUnNISHED. 
FINE OUlSINE, 
BEAUTIFUt. SUFFOUNDINQS, 

1,000 rm AlOVE iea ievei. 

Most Charming SummerResort Regioiy 

IN AMERICA. 


C. T. BEO, Cm'I PMt'r mA Tkl. Aftiit. 


■■ TO MUSKOKA NAVIOATION CO., LTD., 
TOOOHTO, CADAOa. 


V. S. Senntor irilKam K. A/fj«o>i,WAilitnic- 
Um, D. V.; “It inuiit bo Attrortiiro U> oTory Io\«t 
of Jintire and liberty bocauae it in written of Urn 
Boor*, the braveat nation of all biatory, bT Michael 
liarltt, one of the iiKwt paUiutie iiimI uuMlIiiih ineu 
the woHd ha» ever known.’' 

I’. & tt^prriientaUfe ntlltam Sulsrr, 
U'aahinitton. £>. C.: •• It h the beet, newt vivM. 
and inuat accurate dr<icri|>tion of the Boera ami the 
ereat atrneule they have niaintnliml fur their freo- 
oiim. their Tiberly, and their lndi-|iimdenco. Every 
■diident and every t«>r»ui wlm dwiree to lie accu¬ 
rately informed reirardinx the Kfcat natiliet in 
Boiitb Africa, (houhl mad Mr. Havitt’a adutirable 
work. It hi extremely intcnsting and ivxaeraea 
grant literary merit.’’ 
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This Katk. np|)enrtng n* it did. by a remarkable coincidct.ee, on the very 
diiy, aimuet. tliiil the Boer War wns uflicially ended, U the on/y com¬ 
plete, graphic, autlioritattve, ardent account of one of the moot remark¬ 
able atriigglen the world hoa si>en of a free |>eople to retain their 
inde|iendence. Although the high Iio|mw of the Boers Itave failed of 
reatizalkm, even llietr late enemies pay generous tribute to the splendid 
valor, the noble sacrifice, the Spartan etidurance, the inspiring chivalry 
of their heroic struggle. Hie story of it, na told by the man of all men 
liest qualified to tell it, is a glorious epic which will thrill the world 
through all time. 

Nothing is lacking from this book and nothing it contains is muti¬ 
lated or falsely colored Iwcause t»f the Inlerference of lioetile censors. 
The Boer side of the whole story is told here by a trained writer and eye 
witueas. The facts were secure*! from the Boer officers and patriots Ibem- 
aelves, and from official documents, Mr. Davitt resigned his seat in 
Parliament lo go to South Africa during ilie early fighting to gather bia 
material. Tlie history i* complete, and final, wliile at the same time it 
is full of tlie passion, ttie life-and-death heart interest litse|iarabie from 
the subject. 
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The Voice of the Living T eacher Always at Your Instant Command 

A MARVELOUS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION THAT WILL TEACH YOU OR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY, FRENCH, 
SPANISH OR GERMAN, GIVINB YOU 10 MINUTES OR 10 HOURS WHENEVER ANO WHEREVER CONVENIENT! 

|ll IS is (he advent oi a new era in language study. I’revious systems for learning French, Spanish, Cerman have been 
revolutionized. The new method is a mari'cl of the aoth century. Fifty years ago men would have pronounced 
it nothing short of miraculous, a hundred years ago its inventors would have been hung for witchcraft. Today the 

_ world welcomes it as one of the greatest blessings made possible by human intelligence and scientific perfection. 

Dr. Kichard Rosenthal, the foremost linguist of the age, after years of experimenting hasperfected a mechanical system in which 
the living voice of this celebrated instructor can be brought to you without loss or defect. 

Repeats Lessons Ooce Acceol aad Syl* 

or a Hnodred Times al fable to a 

YourWni Nicely 


It Speaks Slowly or 
Rapidly Jual as You 


Yon Have All to Vour< 
■elf at any time a 
Masterly Teacber 


The Easiest, Pleasaol* 
isl. Quickest Way to 
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ales 

jt Jt 

Superior to the Best 
Native Teachers ia the 
Several Toagues 

Yoa Can Recite to this 
Professor and Listen 
] to Your Own Words 


FREUCII, SPPI, BEBPII, HI TIE UPmiE HETIOD 

Eiiabliag the Busiest People to Pleasantly and Quickly Acquire Perfect Conversational Fluency 


The Method indorsed by 876,000 Teachers and Pupils 

Th» Ro—iitti«t Co—MW S«nt« ol Prtllcat UmaWtry 

This system has met with world-wide soocess Iwcatixc it is the 
natural method of learning a language. It begins by associat¬ 
ing worda with ideas. Thus the student begins to use the 
language itself at once. Thus it is learned without effort, 
almcut unconsciously, even as a child is taught to read by up to- 
date methods. The complete Text Books of the Commonsense 
Methods are sent you with the Language{d>onc outfit. 


The Records Pertected by a New and Marveloys Process 

A WomlertMl Dsvetetfewt et the Otwphepliew asd Phstitrsph 

All our records are masters, and they are all made by a new 
and marvelous process, controlled exclusively by us en¬ 
abling os to supply the most perfect and distinct records ever 
put on the market. They have quality impossible to perfect by 
the old methods and heretofore considered impossible to attain. 
Every syllable of Dr. Kosenthal's. or one of his trained assist¬ 
ant's, voice is repealed to yon with unexcelled purity and 
distinct oesa. 


For the first lime in language teaching the ear and tongue as well as the eye are trained at one time 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

GENERAL WOOD AND GENERAL GOMEZ, 
story tliut Gbueral Wood paid $15,000 to General Gomel 
A to keep quiet at a time when the latter and his follower* 
meditated an uprising against the Ameriean forecs in Cuba, i.s 
believed, dUbelievetl, denounced, and defended by various 
newiipai>er* in the United State*. General Gomes appears to 
one paper as a rug^^ed and incorruptible old hero, to another as 
■a bushwhacker with an eye to the main cliaoce; and General 
Wood, in like manner, is pictured os the ssvior of Cuba, or a* 
a fit companion of the postal thieves. The story was given to 
the New Orleans SiaUt by Charles M. Dobson, formerly staff 
correspondent of the xXssociated Press in Havana, and from New 
Orleans it was telegrapheii all over tiie country. Gener.il Wootl 
is reported as denying the charge, and saying that it is "all a 
canard" and “a fake," and General Gomez, who evidently mis- 
tindersiood the allegations, has denied that lie received money 
from General Wood for paying President Palma's campaign ex¬ 
penses. Secretary Root is reported as admitting tlie payments 
and defending them as perfectly justihablo. 

The Pittsburg DhpaUh believes the charges, and remarks 
tliat such statesmanship "is of questionable wisdom " : white the 
New Orleans Timft-Dtmointt asks; “If the term ' bribery * is 
not to be applied to such a transaction, what term .shall be 
used ? " Says the Chicago Chronide ; 

“General Wood and President Palma may deny with much 
heat and indignation the story that the venerable Maximo Gomez 
was paid $15,000 to keep him from stirring things up a year or so 
ago, blit it is to be noticed that the venerable Maximo is saying 
nothing. That grand old liberator neverdid pretend that he was 
in the revolution business cither as 11 hygienic occupation or as a 
means of recreation. 

" Why, moreover, is there such a hue and ci^* over this $i5,ock> 
matter when it is admitted that Maximo did receive certain other 
sums from the Cubnn treasury nominally as compensation for 


tiis military services, hut really to keep him from taking to the 
woods once more with his army of iibcrators, who ate up m 
twenty-four hours all the coriinieai and bacon that General 
Sliafler left out of doors at Guantanamo?" 

Wood and Neely are eom]iiired by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, which regards the military governor as an expert in the 
game of "graft." It observes; 

“It IS not easy for the average Americ.m to tinderstand why 
ibe provisional governor of Cuba should have been allnweil 
$5,OCX) for* entertain¬ 
ment* in additioiito 
a salary of $15,000. 

There isn*t a State 
in the Union that 
allows its governor 
so much as lo cent* 
for such purposes. 

The Uiiiletl States 
niako no such allow¬ 
ance for any of its 
public servants. 

"Cub,-t is a state 
with a population of 
about a million and 
a half, one-third of 
which is black. Yet 
the temporary gov¬ 
ernor of this insig- 
niAcant isinnd re¬ 
ceives an allowance 
equal to the com- 
bineil salaries of the 
governors of Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia. 

Kansas, Maine, Ne¬ 
braska. New Hanip- -- 

shire, North Carolina, and Oregon. General Wootl's * drink 
bill' alone equaled the combined salaries of the governors of 
Vermont, Oregon, and New Hampshire. Tlierc are no less than 
thirty-three governors in the United States whose salary is not 
as targe as the sum attoivcil Geiicrhl Wood for the drinks and 
the cigars. It can not be said that General Wood's services as 
governor of Cuba were nf such an exceptional order that lie was 
justly entitletl to such extraordinary coiiipcnsatioii. The real 
work of rehabilitation in Cuba had been done by Brooke and 
Ludlow. Under Wootl, we believe, the medical dcpartinetit of 
llio army made the 'important discovery ' that yellow fever and 
malaria are ]>ropagated by mosquitoes. Inasmuch a* the propa¬ 
gation of malaria in this way liad nlreaily been discovered in 
Imly, and a small Vlrgiiil.T city li.id for two or three years been 
treating tbo mosquito pests with coal oil. the' important discovery* 
under Wo»id seums to hove been rather 11 sc-coiul-lmnd affair. 

"In addition to the allowance of $io,noo jier anniiiii. General 
Wood seems to have had an clastic corruption fund at his dis- 
IMvsal, We know that $q,ooo was at hi* direction taken frtmi the 
Cuban treasury and handed over to the agent of tlic sugar trust 
to influence congressional legislation in the interests of the trust. 
It is also rumored that he paid large sums 10 Gomez and other 
patriots in order to pacify them. In short, he seems to have had 
carte blanche to buy up blackmailers anil contribute money to 
affect American legislation. We may sum up the entire episode 
with the remark that General WoimI was paid $10,000 a year for 
being the personal friend of President Roosevelt." 

Turning now to Ibc other side of the picture, we are met with 
the as.scrtion that this payment, made at the rate of about $5,000 
a year, was regarded merely as a liberal pension for the ohl pa- 
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triot; and it is said in a statement given out by a high official of 
tlie War Department that ”it is believed that but for this as¬ 
sumption of the costs of Gomez's living expenses, the conditions 
in Cuba might have paralleled those in the Philippines, and the 
United States Government, after Kglitiug Spain to scenre free¬ 
dom for the Cubans, might have been obliged to turn on them 
the force of her armies.■■ If this was the case, says the Ualiimore 
Mufi, it was “a gootl bargain.“ for "a war with the Cubans would 
have been a ciilnmity in more ways than one." The Hartford 
Timts, an anti-ex|>ansionist critic of the Administration, calls 
the exi>cnditurc " wise and justifiable," and the r>etroit Xfws 
I>e1ieves that "]>e.'icc at the price paid the old insurgent leader 
was |>crliaps the clica]M.'st purchase ever made by the Uiiiteil 
Stales." It’‘would have lieen cheap at a thousand times the 
price." thinks the I’lnkadelpliia Lfti^er. 

Kilt the idea of bribery is scouted by the Piltsburg Tim^s, 
which recalls the fact that General Gomez has just declined a 
pension which the Cuban congiess wante<l to give him, and that 
he previously declineil to he a candidate for the Pre.sidency, 
which would have brought him a salary of $35,000 a year. The 
Boston /ourtiii/ recalls that "Congress appmprmted $j,«ksi,«ioo 
lor the express purjioseof relieving the destitution of these home¬ 
less. raggcrl, and starving nieu, who bad given all for the cause 
of Culxt " and adds 

"It is an insult to General Gomez even more than to the UnitctI 
States to assert that this money was paid to him to’biiy* the 
sup|M>rt of his influence. General Gomez did not need to be pur¬ 
chased. He has l>ecii a firm, consistent friend of the Aniericuiis. 
Our officers have always bad the pleasantest relations with him. 
Some of his subordinates who knew less of us and less of the 
world may have distrusted ourpur|)oses, but Gomez, never. The 
rank and file of the Cuban army would not have wclcomcsl their 
own share of the tactful American gift if their beloved old leader 
had not participated in its licnefits. The allowance which was 
made to him was iiMHlernte, proper, indispensable. The United 
States would' have lieen blind and lioorish had it not offered it- 
General Gomez was absolutely justified in accepting. 

"As a matterof fact the payment tohini has lieen fortwo years 
a public rccortl of the War Department, available for Congress¬ 
men. anti-ini]K.rialists. and all others who run to re.nd. It is 
being brought out now and cxploitctl as a part of the gener.-il 



anti-Adniinistriition policy~as one more expedient of unprin¬ 
cipled |)oliticians who. in desi>erate lack of all else, are now 
throwing mud at the flag of the nation." 

As for General Woorl's salary, the Louisville Post considers it 
"an extremely small allowance." and says that "the only wonder 
is tliat General Wood managed to support his office as well as he 
did and not come home a bankrupt." 

pKKsiio XT Hattox of I'rincrion tars oiir national conscience is In areal 
danser luvl now. Will onr traducers kindlf note lhi» •■aniricaat admit- 
sinii • TSe nailon alilt has a coneclence ’ Caban papers pleaM vopy. —Tif 
htfUtKJf An/. 


IRRIGATION BILL A LAW. 

T he irrigation bill, now a law, receives the unanimous sup¬ 
port of the press of the Western States, especially of those- 
to be benefited by the measure; but several of the Eastern and 
Middle Sute papers consider it an extravagant piece of legisla¬ 
tion. For instance, the Philadelphia Ledger calls it “the enter¬ 
ing wedge of a scheme of extravagance for tlie diversion of pub 



-Tkt Be term HeralJ. 

lie funds for the benefit of railroad corporations and private |)cr- 
sons."wbile the Chicago Poit goes fiirtherand remarks that it is 
"a sort of t>er|>etual-motion appropriation that svould make that 
perennial grant for a fence around West Point look like a pile of 
second-hand truck in a pawnshop." The New York Sun re¬ 
marks that “the almost certain result will be that money will 
fail to come in fast enough over the Land Office counters to meet 
the demands of the irrigationists; and as soon as the vast scheme 
of local improvement at the general cost is well under way. we 
shall have an annual irrigation bill which will make the river 
and harbor bill or the public buildings omnibus bill of past exiie- 
rience seem insignificant." Tbe Providence Journal says. 

"Each of the Stales and Territories named in the law will lie 
urSittK claim to early attention ; aud, if we may draw infer¬ 
ences from the comparative ease with which the measure has 
now been carried through Congress, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that witli no very difficuU use of the log-rolling process new 
drafts will be made upon tbe Treasury at every session of Con¬ 
gress. This is not saying that the irrigation of the country’s 
arid lands ought not to be undertaken at federal expense or that 
the law which has been passed provides an improper way of 
doing tbe work. What is intended here is simply to call atten¬ 
tion to the very important fact that a wedge has been entered 
which may go far under the hammeringof successive congresses. 

Not only is it entirely unknown what the nitimate cost of the ir¬ 
rigation work will be; but. once that is provided for by the fed¬ 
eral Government, we must presently look for demands for the 
improvement of turnpikes, the drainage of swamps and other 
schemes of similar nature. In plain words, we are now to enter 
npnn a new form of national expenditure which may lead no one 
can know whither. It may have been necessary, but it is a hit 
startling." 

Turning to the other side of tbe argnment we find the Salt 
Lake Tribune, published in tbe region to be benefited, saying 
that the measure "is a very modest beginning, by no means ade¬ 
quate to the necessities of the case. Hereafter we hope to see 
appropriations pul in the river and harbor bill for the reclama¬ 
tion of the public and lands, on a scale conimensnrate with the 
very great importance and magnitude of tbe work to be done." 
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The Salt Lake Dtstrti Evening Hews, the I>enver RepukHcan. 
and the Denver Times all comment very favorably upon the 
measure. The l{epuhlict\n stating that the worst thing to be feared 
from national construction of irrigation works “is that sooner or 
later Congress may enact laws that will conflict with those of 
the States and that thus State irrigation systems may be tbrowu 
into confusion." It also thanks the Eastern members" who sup¬ 
ported the measure from unselfish motives." 

The bill provides that the money derived from the sale of 
public lands in Arixona, California. Colorado, Idaho, Kansas. 
Montana, Nebraska. Nevada. New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla¬ 
homa, Oregon, Sonth Dakota. Utah, Washington, and Wyo¬ 
ming, less the amount paid to local laud officers and five per cent, 
due the State under existing laws for educational purposes, is to 
bo put into a “reclamation fund," for the coustruction and main¬ 
tenance of irrigation works in the States aud Territories named. 
Provision is made for the jiaynient out of the Treasury of any 
<leficiencics In the allowances to agricultural colleges owing to 
this disposition of |>ublic lands. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to examine, survey, and construct the irrigation 
works and to report the cost thereof to Congress at each session. 
Of something like 600,000,000 acres of vacant land, 6o,ooo,ooi> 
acres may be irrigated and saved for agricultnrni purposes, and 
to keep the lands from syndicates and speculators, no individual 
can acquire water rights to more than 160 acres. 


DEFEAT OF THE PROPOSED CONNECTICUT 
CONSTITUTION. 

HEORETICALLY the cities and the small towns in Con¬ 
necticut are arrayed against each other in a battle for rep¬ 
resentation in the lower bouse of the state legislature. The groat 
fight was to have been waged on Monday of last week over the 
adoption of a new constitution. Instead of a fight, however, it 
turned out to be a very tame burial; only about fifteen per cent, 
of the voters, in cities and small towns alike, took part in the 
election, and the constitution that a state convention bad been 
four and a half months in framing was speedily laid at rest. 
The little towns did not like it because it conceded s<imetbing to 
the big towns; and the big towns would not have it because it 
did not concede enough. The existing system has the beauty of 
simplicity, and some of the Connecticut papers think the people 
of the State are satisfied with it. Under it about half the towns 
have one representative each iu the lower house, and the rest 
have two ench. The Now Haven Palladium thinks the vote 
shows that “the people are satisfied with things as they arc." 
and the New Haven Journal and CVwr iVr remaiks: "It is diffi¬ 
cult to tell what the performance means, if it means anything, 
but it doesn't seem to mean that there is any very widespread 
or strenuous demand in Connecticut for constitutional reform." 
The New York Sun observes; "The meageruessof the vote cast, 
only some fifteen jicr cent, of the registeretl vote of the State, 
must dump into doleful dumps those philosophers who hold that 
the referendum is humanity's greatest boon and brightest hojic." 

This defeat, in the opinion of a number of Connecticut papers, 
however, is not a defeat for either side, but a defeat for a com¬ 
promise proposition, and a warning, therefore, that there is to 
be no compromise in the future. The conservative New York 
Evening Post urges the Connecticut city party to radical action. 
It declares: 

“Experience has shown the futility of working for reform in 
Connecticut through legislative sanction. Even could the legis¬ 
lature be dragooned or stampeded into action looking toward an¬ 
other constitutional convention, it would again make the body 
representative of the towns and not of the people, and would 
again hedge it about with limitations, only morally binding per¬ 
haps, but effectual barriers in a body so organized. It is idle to 


ask the legislature to reform itself, but a way to reform may lie 
fonnd that does not |>ass through legislative doors. In the exist¬ 
ing constitution there is no pro\-ision regarding the calling of a 
convention, and there is no good reason, therefore, why the peo¬ 
ple, acting through a governor clioseu on the reform issue, may 
not themselves call a convention. It would be radical, but not 
revolutionary, and it appears to be the only Connecticut road to 
democracy. There could bo no better time than this year for 
such a campaign, for such a sharp defining of the issue. Never 
have the voters of Connecticut lieen so thoroughly informed oil 
the question. A conceded majority ol them desire representa¬ 
tive reform, and if, through a continuance of the campaign of 
agitation, they can bo brought to act togcllier in the matter, the 
existing oligarchy may be overturned within a year." 


VIOLENCE IN THE COAL STRIKE. 

A 1 MULE strike riots have been rife in Chicago, Patersou, 

» » and Pawtucket, it is considered a remarkable fact that 
the great coal strike, involving nearly 1 $0,000 men, has been 
maintained with so little disorder. The officers of the miners' 
union have made every effort to keep the men quiet, and the 
newspapers that sympathize most heartily with the men, like 
the Now York Amerkan and Journal and the Philadelphia 
north American, have been most earnest in coiiiisehiig the mi¬ 
ners to avoid violence. No outbreak serious enough to call out 
a sheriff's posse has occurred so far. The New York Sun, whoso 
sympathy is with the mine owners, says, however: 

“Every anthracite mine is .in armed cam]>. Men working in 
them are hounded with insult, hanged in effigy, threatened with 
death, shot at from ambush, and made to feel that not only 
their own footsteps, but the hearthstones of their homes are 
dogged with dynamite. 

"tJoft and apologetic wortls aliout peace and order can not veil 
the terrorism that confronts those wIki wish to work iu the an¬ 
thracite mines; and plainly these would-be workers are thou¬ 
sands. 

"The mine owners are strained to their utmost to provide sim¬ 
ple defense of their property from destruction. What their task 
would bo to provide protection to miners getting out coal can be 
imagined. 

"If the authorities of Pennsylvania will uphold tlie law and 
the people of Pennsylvania will stand up for fair play aud equal 
rights, anthracite will be mined, and New York will lie clearetl 
of the smoke from soft coal." 

The popular supposition that all is quiet along the Snsqiie- 
haiiiia is also disputed by the Scranton Free Press, published in 
the heart of the strike region, which says; 

“The iiewspajiers that are saying that the anthracite mine dis¬ 
tricts are in a stateof peace and quietude misstate the facts, and 
it is not necessary for any of the officers of this orgauization that 
is now on strike to minimize the danger or to say that the condi¬ 
tions as appearing in the metropolitan dailies are exaggcralions. 
Indeed half of the truth has not been st.-ited, and if the officers 
of this organization wish to make the public believe that they arc 
entitled to a fraction of the consideration they are claiming, they 
wiil put an end to lawlessness or call the strike off. It should 
never have been instituted. Its prolongation is an incitement to 
deeds of violence. 

"What was the effort to hang Engineer Flaunigan last Thurs¬ 
day? Who was res|ionsible fur It? Who should lie punisheil for 
the attempt? Who should take the initiative in administering 
the punishment? The spirit of unrest is abroad, the law is dis¬ 
graced and anarchy reigns. Do not be amazed at this state¬ 
ment. The facts will not warrant any other. Men. for exerci¬ 
sing the commonest rights guaranteed to all who live in civilized 
communities, are terrorized and the lives of all lielonging to 
them made miserable. For attending to their own affairs in 
their own way without molesting any one they are jeered at. 
stoned, hung, and burned in effigy. Is this according to the 
spirit of trade-unionism? The Free Press hopes that it is not. 
At this time and fur several very long months back Scranton hies 
been in a very unsettleil conditiou. Not only has freedom of ac- 
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tion been denied, bui freedom of speech has been punished se¬ 
verely, and if a man thought aloud he was liable to damage his 
business. Is this trade-unionism? 'fke Free Press does not so 
understand." 

The mine owners, in the opinion of the strike leaders, are anx¬ 
ious for a riot. “The o|ierators would like nothing better than 
to get out the militia," said one of the union leaders last week, 
for then the strikers would have to fight the military of the 
Stale, and |>erhaps the nation, and would inevitably lose. The 
miners arc particularly incensed at the "coal and iron police," 
and charge these police with iuciting riots. Tfie I'ntted Mine 
Workers’ Journot, the organ of the strikers, says of them; 


track, derailing a train. He does any and all species of crime. 
Taht is why he is there and what he Is paid for! These Hes¬ 
sians are not used to maintain order—their business is to stir up 
disorder. They are not nsed to uphold law—they arc there for 
the purpose of breeding lawlessness. They are a menace to lib¬ 
erty, a blot on the State, a portent for evil, a premium on disor¬ 
der. and a stench in the nostrils of decency. 

"President Mitchell is not op|x>$ed to the companies protecting 
their property. He, in common with other good citizens, stand 
for law and order. But he does protest, ns every decent man 
will protest, against screening the slums of the cities for tbe 
vicious and depraved, and investing them with police powers.' 


“The theory upon which these private armies are raised is in 
itself a menace to a free country, but when the character of the 
recruits in this army is scrutinized it is doubly al.arming. Habit¬ 
ual criminals, men whose‘record ‘ and photo arc proiuinent in 
{xiticc bureaus constitute the bulk of the army. ‘I'licy do not fig¬ 
ure in bank robberies, or in swindles where brains and cool cour- 


PANAMA. 

and Panama are two names that are coupled fre- 
■* quently in the comments on the Senate's action favorable 
to the Panama canal route. "There is no doubt," says tbe New 
York four Hat of Courmene, “that the explosion of MontPel8:. 


age are required, but in the general riff¬ 
raff of scoundrclism. wife-bcating. fictty 
roblwrics—parasites on the 'powers that 
prey.' Generally they are derelicts on 
the ocean of life—the flotsam and jetsam 
on the .shores of humanity. They arc in¬ 
valuable to the'ward leader.' where a 
caucus is to be ]>acke<l or a primary is to 
be carried or a jury to be hung or a rival 
* lender ‘ to be assaulted and a voter to be 
{lersonated. They arc a covert threat to 
good government and furnish the ap- 
jilaiise when some ]>etty ruffian makes a 
verbal a.ssault on the candidate of decent 
men. Election day Is the day of their 
apotheosis. Then they are a fit we.apon 
for the hour and the jiower of darkuess. 
That day they must bo 'seen' and *in- 
-Htructed,' and they swarm from their 
kennels like flies ready for any deed of 
shame or blood. ...... 

"Thiscowardly coinbination of Sikes and 
Carey is let loose on a law-abiding village 
to work out his own sweet will. Tile quiet 
attitude of the strikers excites his wrath as 
it places his 'job' in jeopardy. ... He 
shoots a child in the back in repelling an 
imiiginnry foe. He murders in cold blisnl 
inoffensive men walking ]M.-acefuIly along 
tbe highway. He id.-ices obstructions on the 
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A little coroMtloo lakinR place oatkide oi 
EniclanJ -Uorfer t UWkty. 


and the belief of scientific gentlemen that 
Nicaragua is far more subject than Pan¬ 
ama to volcanic action, had much to do 
with the Senate's action in directing the 
President to go ahead with the canal at 
Panama." The bill, as framed by Sena¬ 
tor SiHxiner and passed by the Senate, 
authorizes the President to acquire the 
rights and improvements of the Panama 
route, if he can obtain them upon satisfac¬ 
tory terms, and to proceed with the build¬ 
ing of a canal there. If he can not get 
terms that he thinks reasonable, be is to 
acquire the rights and improvements of 
the Nicaragua route and build the canal 
there. The Washington corresjiondents 
are wellnigh unanimous in the opinion 
that the House will concur in this action 
of tbe Senate, and they consider the vic¬ 
tory for Panama assured. The Nicaragua 
advocates are taking their defeat grace¬ 
fully, Senator Morgan, who led the fight 
for Nicaragua, says: "The great consid¬ 
eration is a canal. The question of route 
is secondary. The jieople demand a canal. 
1 think they would have preferred tbe 
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Nicaragua roiitr, but I feel satiafied they will be glad to have 
the I'anaina." Most of the Nicaraguan jMipcrs concur in this 
view, but the Hartford Cour,inl bids the friends of Nicar.igiia 
"brace up."as "there are other years and other congresses to 
come," and “the Panama route may lose favor as <iuickly as it 
has gained it," 

Some of the Democratic pajiers cliarge that the Sen.ate vote for 


Panama is merely a ruse to prolong the rouie discussion and dc> 
lay the whole enterprise. Thus the New York .4m<ri(an anti 
Journal says: 

"The Senntc, house of lords for the trusts, servetl its masters 
and betrayed the country when it voted against building the 
Nicaragua Cntinl and in favor of the Panama job. 

"There were honest votes cast for the Spooner amendment, of 
course, but they were few. The prcv.iiling jniriwse was to pre¬ 
vent the building of any canal by playing Panama against Nica- 

"Once more the supreme use of tlie .Senate to the trusts—to 
the organised predatory wealth of the country—hns Itcen demon* 
Birated. It is the chamber of obstruction, the citadel of special 
interests." 

So, too, thinks the Richmond DlspaUh, which says; 

“The action of the Senate is a distinct triumph for the time, 
at least, for the great trunscuntiuental railway comt>nnies, whose 
iiiierests are now idciltilieil with the larger transatlantic trans- 
pnrtation lines, and are seeking, according to nit accounts, to 
control also the traiispaciric carrying trade. 

“It means tti.'it there is to be no detinite settlement of the isth¬ 
mian canal question by this Congress. For the llmise jiassed 
the Hephurn bill, which favois the Nicaragua route, with only 
two dissenting votes. In so doing the lower branch rcspcctcsl 
the wishes of the vast majority of the Aincric.aii iieople, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that it will stand firm, as it should. 

“The result ought to be to throw’ the question into the next 
congressional campaign, and iii that event, it would seem. It will 
be in the power of the Democrats t<> turn the situation to their 
advant.-ige. 

“As we sec it nnd ns we have heretofore indicated, tlic 'advo¬ 
cates ' of the Paiiam.a route re]>rcscnt a gigantic combination to 
defeat the building of any canal at all, Indccil, Senator Teller 
is quoted us having stated that he would vote for the S|)ooner 
amendment with that end in view." 

But now is the time of jubilee for the Piinnmn papers. The 
Baltimore Watrr'/Vi/// recalls that "for fourteen years and more 
The American made the fight single-handed," nnd "not n news- 
’pai>er in the United States c,tme to our aid." Tlie New York 
livening Post, however, says fhat it (The Pvent'ng Post) was 
"the first and for a long time tlie only American newspaper of 
any consequence to maintain that tlie Panama route wa.s the 
better." It says of the result: 

"We consider it one of the most gratfyiiig triumphs of reason 


over prejudice that this country lias ever seen. The Nicaragua 
route was not so much a project os a mania, a cult. Wo see lu 
the case of Senator Morgan how it became bound up with the 
deepest religious beliefs. In Ins eyes, to-day, the American peo¬ 
ple stand convicted of national niiostuxy. in liaviug abandoned 
the true Nic.'irnguau faith. Yet bis enthusiasm was only a little 
more extravagant than that which afflicted nine-tenths of our 
IKipiilatiou but a liitic while ago. Nicaragua seemed ini)>reg- 
lialily intrenched. Both |>olitical parlies 
were for it; the press w,-is almost a unit in 
aUvociitifig it; a formidable array of en¬ 
gineers and military men stood for it. ami 
It was bucked by |iowerful financial inter¬ 
ests. Yet the whole frowning fortress 
ha.s now been battered down by simple 
comnioii sense. Expert opinion was first 
won over. The iniernutioniil techiiic.-il 
commission made n rc|Jorl in favor of 
Panama in 1S9B which had a great effect 
oil all engineers. Then followed our own 
eonimissiun, whose researches on tiie 
sjmt first resulted in the conversion of 
members—Admiral Walker 
notably—and slowly and in the end led 
to the great revulsion of sentiment wliich 
had iis crowning demonstration iu the 
vote of the Sennie yesterday. It is a fine 
and inspiring example of what tlie jicr- 
stiasivc |iower of truth cun do with a de¬ 
mocracy. We Americans have n«t, per¬ 
haps, that swift lucidity of which the French boast, but we have, 
at any rate, as the final choice of the Panama route proves, a 
practical love of the truth and a business capacity—a ‘ horse 
sense,' let ns say—which woik well in the long rmi. The siic- 
cevs won by steady lianinicring in this affair of ilie isthmian 
canal should be an cncwiragement to every reformer with a gmid 



cause and sound arguments. They will come to their own with 
the Aincricun ilcmocracy, granted time and pulicucc." 

The St. Paul thspa/ih does not .think we neeil an isthmian 
canal, and the Baltimore Hun says; 

"The fact is. there are grave doubts whether a caual would be 
worth the money which it would cost. There is also ground, so 
the scientists say, for the licliof that a canal built in a region of 
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I'lirthquakes and votcanoeH uonid be an uiiaafe enlerprise. The 
w.-truinif «f the scieutistB has had (ar more weight than the sus¬ 
picion that the influence of the transomtlneuial railroads has 
been enlistcti against the eaiial.- If there is further delay in 
liuililing ail inleroceanic canal, there will lie no cause for public 
regret. An undertaking of such magnitude ought not to be hur¬ 
ried along in a careless way. The country can aflorti to waiL" 

COMPETITION GAINING ON THE TRUSTS. 

(> weighty an authority in the business world as the New 
York Journal oj Commerce expresses the belief that the 
folly of the trusts “in im.-tgiuiiig that they can hold the enter. 
]iriscof this greatest of all nation.s in unjust restraint" is ap. 
proiiching its day of reckoning, iitid it believes that "the inevi- 
t.-iblo IS in sight to men of sound vision." This statement will 
come as a surprise to those who have been thinking that the 
trusts will soon control the country, and who have imagined that 
“the common [leoplo" will lie held in a sort of vassalage to great 
ni<>ii<i]Hi|ies that eontrol everything. It is bused upon the im|ior- 
innt discoveiy that the independent enterprises launcheil in the 
last seventeen months have a larger capitalization than that of 
all the trusts organized in the lust twelve years. We seem to be 
passing, therefore, from an era of great trust organization to an 
er:i of strong conijictition, and as the trust is "to be regarded as 
an expedient for shielding preexisting ea]iit!il against the natu¬ 
ral workings of competition." it liegiiis to look as if tlie"ex)ie> 
dieiit for shielding " weie foiling to shield. The true capitaliza¬ 
tion of all the cousolitlalions eiTecteil williiii the last twelve years 
IS reckoned by this authority at about 94, soo.ouo.ouo, while the 
iiu're:tse of large and small iiidepviidviU c<ir|xirat(ons in the last 
seventeen inoiitlis is reekoiieil nt $5.000,000,0110. The Journal 0/ 
Comnurie rcmaiks that this “affords niucli food for reflection to 
those who pussivcly tolerate or cntliiisiastically support the 
trusts,'' and it goes on to say • 

" Keflcet ii]Hiu the signilieance of tins comparison anil see what 
it teaches. 1. That ini|Kisnig as the expansion of the trusts niny 
seem, that of the indepcnilent industries is immeasiirahly 
greater. 3. That oiir minor millioniiires and our substantial 
men of business have readied the coiichisioii that conservatively 
tiiinneed and well-man.'iged corporations, with moderate c.apitals. 
have notliiiig to fear from the eoinpetitioii and the supposed su- 
]>crior advantages of the trusts, j. That the surprising ningiii- 
tnde of the new iiidrpeiKivnt eor]sirations evidences n very em¬ 
phatic and gcueral eouvictioii oil this |ioint. 4. That the 


inilepcndent industries are gaining so rapidly on the tiust 
forces that the hopes of the monopolist organizations seem to lie 
already foredoomed. 5. That the piocess of eunsohdaling capi¬ 
tals lias released large numbers of well-trained principals of suc¬ 
cessful corporations, who aie now employing their nieaos aod 
experience in the ranks of competition ; the efforts to create mo 
nopolies thus proving self-defeating. 6. The foregoing consid¬ 
erations may be regarde<l as largely accounting for such facts as 
the following.—that the new iiide|iendent concerns are so far 
generally doing well and finding no difliculty in coraiieting with 
the trusts; that a noteworthy |iro|Mirtionof the moiiojKily claimed 
by c'crtiiin trusts in their resjiective trades tins been reduced: for 
instance, I'liited States steel began with a control of 80 per cent 
of uutional output and now claims only 67 on steel and 45 on pig 
iron ; while the sugar trust has reduced its claim of cootrul from 
about 90 per cent, to 50 )>er cent. As further symptoms of deca¬ 
dence, it iiiny be noted that, notwithstanding the extraordiiiaiy 
prosperity of trade, not a few of the trusts are falling far liehind 
their early promises as to net earnings. expectations as lo econ¬ 
omies are failing more or less to materialize ; and in several no¬ 
table cases the consolidated concerns have been disbanded, while 
others ap|>ear destined either to early follow suit or lo be reof- 
ganized on a more conservative Imsis." 

The day of reckoning for the trusts may lie delayed, the writei 
infers, but it is in sight. To quote further: 

“The foregoing facts foreshadow the impending oulcome.of 
tile new movement. Its origin was based on a misconceplion of 
the laws that inevitably control the movements of industry and 
commerce; and its issue van only lie failure and the return to 
natural comjictition. and that possibly with greater severity ami 
a lower range of prices than has heretofore been ex|>cneDci-<L 
The new-fashioued slruetures—so far as they may possess sub¬ 
stantial backing or exercise n material measure of control in their 
respective trades—may be able to weather the trial after ualiiad. 
ing their watered sloc-k and otherwise reconstructing thesr 
Kiiances, fur, with a sound financial basis and good manage- 
liient, the magnitude of their scalo of business need be nodetii- 
ment to tlieir success but possibly a help to It; but. for the oth¬ 
ers, it can only be that a reckoning awaits them pro|iortioned to 
tlieir reckless ignoring of the laws of sound finance and tlieir 
folly in imagining that they can hold the enterprise of this great¬ 
est of all nations in unjust rcslraiul. There is no cBcapr fnini 
the |ienaltyof the makiiig-hasie-to-gct rich |iolicy on wliicli so 
many venturous men have been running for the last live years. 
The inevitable is in sight to men of sound vi-sion : but the event 
may prove to lie comparatively distant," 

The Iron .tfie (New Yorky also sounds a warning against 
"the danger of continued flotations of iildiistrial [<ir irustl scca* 
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Titles,” and after a consideration of our present prosperity, it 
adds. 

"The day of reckoning for the many acts of financial extrava* 
gance committed iu connection with the creation of our industri¬ 
als is none the less bound to come, and every fresh creation which 
contains any elements of unsound ness will simply add fuel tothe 
flames. It is the part of commoh business prudence to keep this 
fact constantly in mind.” 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY AND REPUBLICAN 
SENTIMENT. 

N othing seems more clear than the fact that the Republi¬ 
can Senators and Congressmen who are opposing recipro¬ 
city with Cuba are out of line with the sentiments expressed in 
the majority of the Republican newspapers. Not only are the 
Republican papers overwhelmingly in favor of reciprocity, but 
the Republican conventions thus far held show the same senti¬ 
ment. resolutions in favor of such action having becu adopted in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio. Kans-ns. and Nebrr.ska. The pres¬ 
ent Congress, nevertheless, seems likely to grant reciprocity to 
Cuba either with extreme reluctance, or not at all. We give 
here a brief statement of the attitude taken by most important 
of the Republican journals. 

Sucb leaders of national Repnbliean opinion as tbe New V'ork 
Snn and Tribune arc earnestly in favor of reciprocity, as has 
been recorded a number of times iu these pages. The New V'ork 
Mail and Express believes that it" should be granted graciously 
and generously," and the New York Commercial etdvertiser 
declares that the contemplated delay till November or December 
is "an injustice to Cuba which amounts to a crime, a deliberate, 
calculated, fully comprehended crime." The Brooklyn Stand¬ 
ard-Union says that if reciprocity is denier], "it will be difficult 
to remove from the public mind an impression that faith has 
been broken with the new Cuban republic," and it seems to the 
Philadelphia Press that "it will be a distinct blot on an other¬ 
wise glorious record and a plain defiance of overwhelming public 
sentiment." So, too. thinks the Philadelphia S'ortk American, 
and the Philadelphia believes that such an event" will 

place the party in a false and embarrassing position on the eve 
of the congressional elections, and. with unexampled fatuity, 
provide the Democrats with a powerful issue." .Says the Phila¬ 
delphia Evening' Telegraph: “The bottom of tbe busines.s is 
that, at the dictation of a small clique closely banded together, 
this nation is to repudiate its obligations, refuse to deal equi¬ 
tably with the islanders we have taken under onr charge, crush 
out the hojies and expectations they have entertained with every 
warrant of right and re.-ison, and compel them to face distress 
and dis.aater at the very outset of their career." 

The Providence Journal declares that a denial of reciprocity 
will be a “national disgrace” by which “the sound sense of the 
country will be outraged." The Boston Journal takes a like 
view of the matter, and the Hartford Post regards it as "humili¬ 
ating ” that “the outcome of this long controversy is not tbe tri¬ 
umph of justice." The Buffalo Express, the Pittsburg Dispahh, 
the Cleveland Leader, the Toledo Blade, the Detroit Tribune, 
the Portland Oregonian, and the Indianapolis Journal all ex¬ 
press similar views. The Chicago Inter Ocean believes that "the 
President has voiced the will and the desiie of the American 
people " in this matter, and the Chicago Tribune thinks it will 
be dangerous to disregard that will. "The President sees tbe 
Cuban reciprocity question as the nation sees it," says the Min¬ 
neapolis Journal, and the Milwaukee H'isconsin adds that 
“there is just one thing for the Republicans in tbe Senate to do, 
and that is to stand by the President" The Topeka CV^t/n/. 
too. declares that “the country is with the President on this 
question.” and it is the observation of the Marshalltown (la.) 
Limes-Republican that "be has the almost united support of tbe 
country behind him as represented in the Republican pre.ss and 
in the platform expressions of various state conventions." 

There is a wing of the Republican press, hoivever, which 
stoutly opposes the proposed concession. Their leader is the 
New York Press, whose opinions on this matter have been often 
quoted in these pages. A similar stand is taken by the St. 


Louis Globe-Demtvrat. which calls the reciprocity campaign "a 
free-trade raid, masked under the name of Cuban concessions." 
and the Louisville Commercial advises the party to "let this 
Cuban tariff tinkering alone for this session." The Salt Lake 
Tribune brands the pro)ioscd reciprocity as an “unjust scheme” 
that “discriminates against one of our home industries,' and the 
Colorado Springs Casette, published in another beet-siigar State, 
makes a similar comment The Denver Republican believes 
that " the Republican Senators who are oppos^ to the reduction 
in the tariff on raw sugar from Cuba are making a highly cretlit- 
able fighton account of which they will receive the applause of 
good Republicans in all parts of the Union." The Brooklyn 
Times takes tbe optimistic view that “there is no better omen of 
good to party than the fact that the members of the House and 
of the Senate show a sturdy spirit of independence, and that 
they refuse to surrender their own convictions to the opinions of 
the President of the United States." "If Cubans are in tempo¬ 
rary distress," says the San Francisco Chronicle, “Americans 
will cheerfully contribute to their relief; but there is no rea.son 
for tariff concessions on Cuban products which Is not an eqiially 
good reason for making similar reductions to Germany or .Mex¬ 
ico.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 

It It not tlioxether cletr whelber the Roert cheered for King Rdwtrd or 
for that |i$,ain,aoa.— 7Vk> AllitHlo Jourmat. 

Some Wethinston crilict ttieri ihtl the PbiliptUne w»r itdemoraliiing 
onr loMiert. It that pentinnable t— The PMadflfkia tjdtrr. 

SCMW.tS has began giving money to collegr.t. We may expect that It 
will be *Dr.' Schwab before long.- Tie CUcato Rmrd-ltrraU. 

PrailAFS the Civic Federation might be able to teltle the ditpule be- 
I ween t*anama and X icaragna. - Ttu Xeto Vort Stait amJ itxfrrtt, 

ILI. health ia tiying to get the ttart of J. Pierpont Morgan, It will be In- 
teretting to watch the experiment.—rtv St. /uw/i (iMe-tSemoeiat. 

tirXESSi. ALOEK hat had togo to California for hit health. He hat prob¬ 
ably laughed himtelf tick over the Miles cate.- Tie Cku.tgo Retord-lltralO. 

Wc arecontlralned to iheconclntion that the tympbenyof the average 
potltkal machine it built with but three notes—'dough," *see." and "me.* 
- rtu etdeago Rveumg f\,,i. 

Da. MACAaTiii-a, of S'ew York, layt the millennium has begun. Xew 
Yorkers lake a very hopeful view since closer communication with Chicago 
baa been ettaUithed.— Tin Oncago AVwr. 

Thebe being no protpect of a termination nf tbeconlett between Ihe 
meat trust and the people, why not submit Ihe price nf meal to arbilra- 
tlon >—TRe .Vm> Orttani Tiates-Demoerat. 

Ir is expected that Ihe Filipinos will attltl In the celebralion of 'the 
glorloos Fonrili * In Manila. They will certainly hear some surprising 
newt when Ihe Declaration of Independence Is read to them.'—TAr .Vne 
Per* irorIJ. 

Some of the Pennsylvania KepnhIlcana are bold enough openly to oppose 
the gentleman selected by Mr. Quay for the gnbernalorial nomination. 
They most be new people who have just moved in from other States.— Tke 
CUcagO RecorJ-t/eraid. 



— Tke Oki) State prurnat. COtumbuS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ARE OUR BOOKS FOR GIRLS WORTH 
READING? 

'O the recurrent di&cuasidn of ctlucotiunnl methods for Rirls 
different from those a|>plied in tlie education of Imys. Tht 
.'ij/uti/iijf Jitt’uw (London, April n;) lius a very intcrcstint; 
eontrihiitioii, chietiy in the form of observations upon so-called 
“Kiris' books," TAir/Jrt/rVvi'pronounces usainst them as lack. 
iiiil robust ideals and omitting a normal cultivation of hero wor¬ 
ship. It lays down the principle that in its judgment dominates 
in a successful book for (lie young- 
" Hero-worship is rooted in child-nature ; girls and boys equally 
can not live without a hero, or at any rate can not live happily 
without one. With them it is just the reaching after the ideal, 
which in (lie child-mind neither disillusion nor degeneracy has 
had time to choke, iind to the child-mind can ai>peal only in a 
concrete form. Therefore the hero is not a luxury but a nece.s- 
'ity. and Ills influence is corresia.ndingly deep on the child's ca¬ 
reer. Caterers for boys have long ago perceived this and have 
crowded their Uiys' blanks with valiant attractive lads, bold 
brave men, splcudid |>crforniances, and astonnding dangers. 
Kven the bad ]>eop 1 e tire tillcil in with n good Arm brush ; their 
faults arc the faults of qualities, They are wicked but not inis- 
eraldy or morbitlly wicked. And llic effect of these books on 
ix.ys is that of a niectasting tonic. That the ginid jtcoplc and 
Iciil |>coplc alike arc unlike human beings is no matter whatever. 
Children, unless poor little crninmeil precocities, are not intro- 
sjicctivc. They do not consciously consider Uicnisclvcs, and 
have no idea what their nature is like." 

w\s for girls' books, the writer considers them "drivel " for the 
nu.st part. lie says: 

"Of course it would not matter at all, if there were none but 
boys' IsKiks; for we agree absidutcly with the I>uchess of Suth¬ 
erland thnt'lMioks for iK.ys ap[)cal to girls because they ap|>cal 
to Ixiys, and for no other reason.' That would be reason enough 
for anybody but a piibli.slier ; but he is nothing if not symmetri¬ 
cal; tiiid us there arc ucll-recognir,cd 'Isiys' lusiks' so there 
must lie 'girls' books,' And so tlie stupid convention grows up. 
I'lifortunatc authors are instnictvd to write for girls, winch they 
naturally take to mean something the op|>osito of what they 
write for boys. Therefore ail the strength and freshness th.it 
makes the Isiys' story go strong is scrupulously avoided and .sen¬ 
timent and drivel takes its place." 
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All the best girl.s, wc are told, have been brought up on boys’ 
books and like (hem. 

To all this Mis* France* H. l^ow. writing in the same journal 
(May 24), dissents, and |x>ints out that it is of a piece with what 
she conceive* to be a radicnl defect in the present-day education 
of girls, in which the effort is made to fulfil the .same methods 
and system with girls—tho very different results have to be 
looked for—a* have been found advisable in the training of 
boys. The result is that "the middle-class young woman of 
eighteen or twenty years, after six or seven years' in.struction, 
quits school without having learnetl one womanly craft of s])c- 
ciffc use to her sex (or even the principles of one)." Better edu¬ 
cational effect*. Miss Low (liiiiks, can be reachet) by providing 
s)>ecial courses of instruction for girls, and by providing a litera¬ 
ture that is distinctively for (hem. She proceeds to give some 
cluiraeteristics which ought to belong to such Ixioks • 

"Those of us who feel there is a whole wide wiiltb of heaven 
between this sebool system and true education fur girls arc aware 
that the alternative (o (ough-fiberod 'boys' stories' in cheap, 
crude magazines is not to be found in tbc sbape of feeble, in. 
sipid, false'girls' tales,' but in beautiful simple Action (hat is 
classical; Action (bat is fragrant with tender love lictwccii bud¬ 
ding girl and youth, that jiaints woman fair, modest, sagacious, 
as she might be and is and has been, and youth ardent nii<l 
noble, ns Scott bus jiaintetl youth for us in his immortal gallery . 
that reveals to us how lovely domestic life may l>e if hearts are 
fresh, pure, and capable of ailmiring something else than money 
and cx[>cnsive houses and dres-ses." 

After the discussion has bismght out other interesting corrv 
siMiiidcnve, T/tf Sa/iiri/iij' /I'nvVa' closes it editorially as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Wc ilisquaUAesI none but the professional ‘liooks for girls.' 
white we pointed out that the immature |K)wers of childien 
made it im|Hissible for (lieni fully (o appreci.ate most standard 
works. Of lKx>ks that arc now turned out for children's read 
iiig. we said and we s-ay that only the Imys' IsMiks are worth 
re:«liiig. These, of course, vary in quality. 'Stalkv & Co..' for 
instance, has no place amongst Ixxiks for Eiiglisli iH.ys- it would 
be unfortunate indeed if they had sunk to that level. Hut as a 
class these liooks for boys are iio( fairly descnlwd by our corre- 
s)>undenl. For the most part they arc vigorous and liealthy 
But it docs not follow from boys' b<Hik* now holding the chil* 
(Iren's held that a child's book could not be written, or lias not 
Ik-cii written, that is g<HHl for both girls mid boys indifferenily 
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That indeed isi our main contention. Tlicre is iio clidcreiice be¬ 
tween boys and girls that requires or excuses discrimination 
between their books." 


VICTOR MAUREL’S NEW DEPARTURE IN 
VOCAL SCIENCE. 

M r. victor MAURRI., the well-known opera-singer, has 
declared war against all the private and official schools of 
singing. He asserts that ’‘the art of song is not only decaying, 
but on the eve of perishing " " Kvoliition :s the essential condi¬ 
tion of art and life; during tlio last thirty years it has affected 
music through Wagner and Berlin, and as a consequence a mod- 
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«ro scbwl is rising against the cla.sskal school/' For this reason 
Mr. Maurel thinks that the cdiieai'.oii of singers should be trans¬ 
formed. Willi this object in view, he inteinls to establish a 
singing-scliiKil which lie is to call the “ F’etite Academic." in op¬ 
position to the •'Acadeiilie Nationale ilc Miisiqiie." or grand 
opera, of Paris, Speaking on this siihjeet to the musical critic 
of the he said ■ 

’“The science of the voice is Iho b.nsis of the .art of singing. 
Tile vi:.u is an instriiniciit, produced by certain organs and siiIh 
mitted to physical iiifliiences. I contend. Hrst. that it is impos¬ 
sible to it-acti the art of singing withoiu kiiow1e<lge of vocal sci¬ 
ence ; to use tlic instriiiiient wiihout having studied the nimlcs of 
its fiiiiclioiis, What should wc think of a violia-mnker wlm 
would iiersisl in eoiistrnetiiig violins without knowing the quali- 
lic.s of the wiMid lie employs? 

•'To the empirical sysleni of the pnifcssors, to what t will call 
psUttUnm. which consists in making the singers spin ii series 
of soiniils like p.arrots, it is lime to subsiiiiite a |iosjiivc science 
iiicliiding the study of the organs. Being physical and psycho¬ 
logical, this science, like all other scieiicc.s, will have its methods 
and laws and will be siipjwirted by facts. Unlike empiricism, 
the value of which lie.sonty in practise, it will be independent of 
the teacher's whim and possess an tntriiisie value of its own. 
base.1 on anatomy, physiology, physics, etc." 

Tho method is intended for tlic professors alone, not tlie schol¬ 
ars. Its cliaraetcrislie imiiits will include "absolute sureness of 
a scientific, rational, nnn-em]iiriea'. teaching; scenic technic, or 
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adaptation of song to the interpretation of personality, wbicli is 
taught nowhere, not even at the Conservatory of Music in Paris; 
finally, the study of general principles intended to develop the 
mentality of the scholar and enable him to assimilate the details 
6f bis art." From a practical point of view, Mr, Maurel disclosed 
his program as follows ; 

"I will teach, first, what the art of song is. what constitutes a 
part, the history of music, and the distinctive characteristics of 
the various schools and of the great masters. 1 will speak, also, 
of the selected profession, of the ways to join it, of the dignity 
with which it should lie practised. Tills is the intellectual .'init 
moral side of the leaching. A large library will complete ibo 
oial lessons. Vocal exercises will be taken tlien and lessons in 
graduations and 'nuance.* Specialists known for tlicir science 
will at the same time give lectures on the pnictise of sound and 
the physiology of its producing organs. These special le.ssons 
will indicate the cause and the object of the effurts required from 
the scholars. At the completion of these exercises, the scliular 
will not yet be an artist; be will liave to develop bis critical 
sense and exercise bis seusibility. 1 will show the profound dif¬ 
ferences existing between the modern lyric drama and the old 
opera. In the lyric drama the scholhi- has not only to sing, but 
to create personalities ; lie shall leai ii how to dress and make tip ; 
above everything ho must be able to express profound .senti- 
nientic. such as wrath, tenderness, |>nssiuii, love, terror, irony, 
etc. The scholar will find that the power and the beauty of tlie 
voice are not sufficient: sumeiliing else is wanted, and that is 
semibUtty, which is art itself. Song is not the end. but the 
means to attain it. Song considered as an 'instrument dc luxe ' 
is useless to interpret the iht/ul'veuvrti which plunge down to 
tho depths of the human licart itself," 

As an adjunct to Ills teachings, Victor Maurel ndvocates dan¬ 
cing. fencing, gymnastics, and physical culture in general to de¬ 
velop tile lungs, Thcairicnl performances will give a finishing 
touch to the musical education.— 7 /w»r/<i//(>n nuuif /t>r Tiif 
Lihiiarv Digest. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY IMPETUS. 

I T can not be said that the South has in the past lacked appre¬ 
ciative iiitorprelers wlio have been understood and received 
as contributors to our growing national literature. A some¬ 
what recent development, hovvovor, is wliat tniglil be calleii a 
Southern literary self-cotisctousness. exliibited in the tendency 
of Southern u’niers to write about the literary acliicvcmcnts 
aud prosiwcts of their own section. In 'I'/u Soutb At/uniii 
Qut\rter/y (Durham, N. C., April), Prof. Henry N. Snyder dis¬ 
cusses intclligeiiily "Tlie Rccoustruciion of Southern Liter.'try 
Thought," A preliminary comment on the industrinl iind poli¬ 
tical reconstruction gives him text for observing that tile recon¬ 
struction that has taken pl.-ice in the methods and spirit of South¬ 
ern htcratnrc since 1870 has been equally sigililicailt. lie |>oiills 
out tlie |>rovilici.'(l feeling from which he tliinks the Soiilli is now 
emerging and notes the reasons for it : 

"That really pathetic phrase, Southern litcr.atiire, wo arc never 
allowed to forget. Un tlie other hand, one never hears the boriks 
written l»y Longfellow, by Lowell, by Knicrson, s|>oken of as 
.XiirfAi-ru literature. Have they appropriated so much of the 
spirit of the nation as to give them the sole riglit Co lie called 
American writers? At any rate, .something, either inherent or 
conventional, h.ns saved tlicm from the taint of proviucialisni 
implied in any other naming ; while we always hear of SoutAfnt 
literature and Southern writers as if wc bad no share in the 
larger name, Aracriean. 

"This localuing designation of literary effort in the Suuili—at 
once a distinction and a reproach—came out of those well-known 
social, political, and economic conditions which, before the w.-ir, 
kept Che South sensitive to repel outside influences and arrogant 
—this word is not too strong—to maintain the liigh value of wliat- 
ever it regarded ns sectiunally its own. This spirit was applied 
to literature as it was applied to cvcr>thing else, and tlic result 
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wai the multiplying of books and periodicals under the emphatic 
and rather challenging title of'^uthern,' But the significant 
thing aixtut this cry of the South fur a literature which should 
be peculiarly its own—its own as distinguished from that pro. 
duced elsewhere in the nation—is that the cry was the sign of 
the excessive intellectual loneliness and detachment forced upon 
the South by the very conditions of its life. It was a sign, too, 
of our failure tu understand these conditions as related to liter¬ 
ary production," 

In this matter of a literary development of the Sonth, Profes¬ 
sor Snyder observes a change of attitude going on in the direc¬ 
tion of breadth and cosmopolitanism in the intellectual life. He 
says: 

"In this general movement in the South toward a livelier con¬ 
cern in all intellectual matters there are two important elements 
that have helped to make it so vital and so rich in fruit: the first 
is the wholesome and genuine interest which the Southern people 
themselves have been taking in their own life and history: and 
secondly, the interest which the outside world—a larger world 
whose influences and forces we are rapidly making our own—is 
displaying with reference to all matters (icrtaining to the South. 
This interest of our own is of a wholesome nature because it is 
felt that it is no longer necessary tu be aggressively polemic 
when the word ‘South ' is mentioned ; indeed, it is clear that the 
old idea that even Southern history must be always on the defen¬ 
sive, that it must carry ‘a chip on its shoulder,' is fast vanish¬ 
ing ; and as a matter of fact we now desire to know the truth fur 
its own sake and for iu lessons, however sharply our lingering 
sensitiveness may bo pricked by it. Consequently, he who 
writes aliout the South now can be sure of not only a lurger but 
a saner body of readers than ever before—a body of readers, if 
not keen to know the truth about themselves, certainly willing 
to hear it It is important, moreover, to rcmemlicr that such an 
attitude in the reading public is Ixiund tu have a saving clfect 
upon the integrity of the product of the writer. A puidic that 
will not be misle<l nor bcgnilcd even by the stupefying sweet¬ 
ness of patriotic sentimentality to which it has been so long 
used, is just the kind of public to quicken the energies of author¬ 
ship, to stiiTen its moral courage to say wh.tt it thinks, and to get 
out of its vision the squint of sectional bias. And it is only at 
the demand of such a public that what is really best in thought 
and literature can live a permanent life. 

"This wider and more critical public and the incentive of 
greater remuneration have not only stirred Southern writers to 
supply a demand, but have also essentially niodifted their meth¬ 
ods and aims of work. This outside public has put upon the 
writer the compulsion of specific training and discipline. This 
necessarily has quickened his conscience as to the body as well 
as the spirit of his ntterancc. This new public, with the rewards 
that have come with it, has made it possible for the Southern 
writer to become a literary artist if he has the divine impulse in 
him. For example, whatever of failure one may attribute to the 
works of Mr. George W. Cable and of Mr, James Lane Allen as 
complete performances, one is perfectly sure that each of them 
has, by a vigorous pmcc.ss of self-disciplinc, steadily developed 
a certain artistie quality of bis nature, till there is the finer flas-or 
of what is mere literature iqxiti all each has written. The new 
conditions we have been discussing have made it possible for 
each to be, not—as was almost always the case under the Old 
Rtgime that made of literature a mere accomplishment and no 
serious pursuit for men to live and die in—ndoctor, orn preacher, 
or a l.iwyer with a taste for letters, but first of all a man of let¬ 
ters clinging to his art as the very stall of his life, as a jealous 
mistress brooking no rival," 


The Author to the Reviewer.— An effort has been made 
by George Sands Goodwin to gather the opinions of some of the 
popular novelists on the art of book-reviewing as practised to¬ 
day in America. The result of his questioning is published in 
The Cri/le (June). Mr, Howells thinks tliat wc get the fairest 
and most unbiased reviews of Amcriccin bixiks in English peri- 
o<liculs and of English books in American periodicals. Frank 
Norris jauntily answers that half tlic fun of writing books is in 
reading the reviews, but he thinks book-reviewing "should be a 


department by itself on the staff of any periodical or journal." 
Cyrus Townsend Brady tells of an historical error that crept by 
accident into the publisher's notice of one of liis books, and fiver 
fifty journals used that notice, error amt all. He willies to see 
all reviews signed with tiie writer's name. Thomas Nelson 
Page thinks that there is very little real reviewing dune nowa¬ 
days. He is struck, on reading tlie"b<H>k notices" that pas* for 
reviews, to find how many geniuses are constantly being discov¬ 
ered, and wonders wliat becomes of them all. Mark Twain 
writes: "I suppose 1 ouglit to take an interest in this subject, 
but really 1 don't." 


A STATUE OF DAUDET. 

** T BELONG^to my own boat” (to my own time), said Alplionsa 
a Daudet some years before bis death; "I love it. but the 
boats which are to come interest me as much as my own. Kor 
the same dangers threaten us all, and to each of our barques the 
current is adverse, and the sky traitorous, and for eacinhe eve¬ 





ning is so soon fallen." And the evening fell fur him. but the 
glow of III* fame remains. His statue lias just been erected in 
the Cbamps-KIysccs in Paris, and .such immortality as the sculp¬ 
tor's art can give has been conferred on him. The «>rators. on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue, said some penetrating 
things alxiut the gifted writer, as rejiorted in the Parisian press. 
M. Abel Hennaut olwerved th.at "Haudet looked at suiils from 
the same close viewpoint as tliat from whicll lie would look at 
flowers in a garden," lie said further: 

"As a child lying on its back in the grass sees above its eves 
a thousand twigs crossing and rccrossing each other, be saw 
souls in their complexity and in llieir intersections, in tlie count¬ 
less fine network details which are their ultimate reality. No 
metaphysics, no psyclKilogical or moralistic divination, no tech¬ 
nic or reasoning: lie saw. His intuition was sure and sudden. 
... He scaled himself at the very center of your being and. 
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IitctOly, took tbe place of your own obscure omMicnvc. . . , Not 
that lie acted on Ins subjects by sumo mysterious magtietism, 
not that bo fascinated you. lie did nut cuter into yuur sou] like 
a rob1>vr ; you ealled him rather and effaeed yourself before him 
willingly, joyfully. And when he used to say—^'Give me one of 
your beautihil red dowers, one of y<inr dowers of suffering, 
blooming and bleeding,’ quickly you would give them all to 
him. And you felt that, like Upetit Lh\‘se, he |int your ]>niu in 
liis breast. . . . Like oil that has life, this living intelligence 
was not the product of spontaneous generation. It had ances¬ 
tors and a civil estate, a niotlierlund. Itaudet w.as not a child of 
ch.-iiice, bo was the issue of ii race, and bo was tlio dower of a 
race. . . . Gradually he fructified the gifts ho hail rcceiverl from 
nature, passing from direct and fragmentary observation to the 
great syntheses," 

"There arc no serntous and no preachers," said M. Ksciidier, in 
Gaudet's novels. He cuntiiiiics as fulluws : 

"At first sight, it looks as if he was simply trying to make n* 
laugh, but his irony is quite II surface alTair. Uiideriiciuli, it is 
ludign.atiaii that burns and hursts out. It is not liis way to at¬ 
tack bad jiassions and vices directly, but he applies himself, by 
the vehement o]>|iosition of llieir contrio les, to provoke our anger 
and contempt. Never was there an author who pnt into pathetic 
action more jiersunal cmutiun than l>aiidet, and, among his 
books, I know none which, more visibly than ’Sapho’ and 
’Jack." reveal the man through the artist aud writer. In short, 
this scoffer was nowise a skeptic. Ills irony, even in its most di¬ 
verting form, hides a sensibility ever ready to be moved, and it 
is because he dnl not always know how to detneli himself from 
liis sentinieutal creations, and because lie was too much lient on 
inspiring us w'ith the love of good by the powerful autitlicsis of 
the consequences of evil, that he sometimes fell into exaggera¬ 
tion and invruisimhlantf. The beauty of his work suffers a 
little from this, but its morality and its .social signideance are 
enhanced proportionately thereby. 'I'ho satirical work of Dau- 
det is of that sort which acts strongly on the customs and man¬ 
ners of an epoch and transforms the present into the future.”— 
Translation madt /or TitE Liiekarv LiloEsr. 


THE QUESTION OF "GREATNESS” IN 
LITERATURE. 

B y what standards shall we estimate the supremely great in 
literature, and what terms are we to apply to the enormous 
ma.sscs of literature that lie below the line of greatness? W. P. 
Trent, profe.s.sor of English literature in Columbia L'niversity, 
who sets himself to answer these questions in The International 
Memtkly (May), admits that the task is a most difficult one. " It 
is hard to conceive of a rasher attempt, at least in the sphere of 
thouglit," he says, "than the «>ne implied. . . , Yet it is obvious 
that if every man stood in awe of being dcenicil presumptuous 
and kept silence with regard to all vexed problems, few attempts 
would be made either to settle or to come nearer settling lliem." 
He continues: 

How do wo as individuals uso the term ‘great' in literature? 
Wc use it loosely, but no more loosely than we do in other con- 
nections, and presumably we all use it mainly of thiugs or per¬ 
sons that do something, not of things or jiersons that are on the 
whole quiescent, no matter bow full they may be of potential cn- 
orgy. Tlio great statesman, for exuniple, is to each of ns the 
man who necontplishes something in the sphere of politie.s. not 
the man wlio has merely the potentialities of success. And he 
must accomjdisli something which in our view is large, im]>or- 
tant, influential, comparatively ]icrmanent, more or less original, 
and unique, or we shall not call him great. Do we not apply the 
term in literature in some such way? The poem or the poet, the 
book or the writer, must actually do something with ns, and that 
something must be large, inii>ortant. influential, comparatively 
permanent, more or less original, and unique. Obviously there 
are two spheres in which this large, important something may be 
done—the sphere of our emotions aud the sphere of our intelli¬ 
gence. One book stirs our feelings deeply and jiermanently; 


another opens out a range of new ideas which make an impres¬ 
sion upon our lives; we call both these books great, and rightly.” 

That individual judgments and collective judgments arc often 
widely at variance is obvious. Even tlio greatest critics have 
applied the same standards with totally different results. lu 
spite of these facts, Erofessor Trent jxiints out that " there is a 
small group of what are sometimes called world-writers—writers, 
chiefly poets, supremely great, who are reail in nearly every 
land and have been so read almost since they wrote; who .seem 
to be separated in 
point of genius by 
a wide chasm from 
all other authors.” 

He says: 

"They are very 
few in number; 

Homer, Sophocles, 

Vergil. Dante, 

Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Goethe nearly 
exhaust the list. 

Molicrc, however, 
shouhl be added be- 
cau.so ho represents 
the comedy of man¬ 
ners so marvelous¬ 
ly, and wo should 
doubtless include 
Cervantes and a 
few otbers. It is 
clear that the 
writers named are 
supreme in their c. trext. 

excellence, and it is 

also obvious that they have no living peers. In fact, there are 
scarcely more than two recent authors known to ns who seem 
possibly entitled to sneb a high rank, and they are Victor Hugo 
and Balzac, about whom the critics are still argning pro and 

Below those writers, yet far above the majority even of writers 
to whom the word "great” is freely applied, comes "a small 
group of writers of very eminent originality and power, of groat 
reputation outside their own nationalities, but still not universal 
in their genius, nor so dazzling in their acliieveinents as the su¬ 
preme or world-writers." We quote again . 

"Into it w'ould seem to fall such poets as Pindar in Greek, Lu¬ 
cretius in Latin, Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto in Italian, Chaucer 
and Spenser in English, Schiller and Heine in German. It is 
not unlikely that some critics, desiring to give tbe French a place 
in the list, would insert the name of Victor Hugo; but as we 
have just seen, ho is a candidate for higher honors, and person¬ 
ally I should unhesitatingly assign those same higher honors to 
Voltaire in his capacity of prose writer and poet combined. But 
whatever we may say of French poets, there are at least two 
French prose writers who seem very great—Ralielais and Mon¬ 
taigne—and to balance them we may name two very great Brit¬ 
ish prose writers, Swift and Gibbon. But we must be teiitativo 
in our illustrations, for there is little unanimity among the crit¬ 
ics, as may be seen by comparing the rank given Chaucer by 
Matthew Arnold and that given him by Mr. Tbootlore Wutts- 
Dunton. Not a few of us would doubtless like to assert emphat¬ 
ically the supreme position of the author of‘The Canterbury 
Tales, ‘ but. while his merits .nre being more and more acknowl¬ 
edged by foreign scholars, it may tie questioned whether be has 
even yet attained a truly cosmopolitan fame." 

Still another classification must lie made of writers whom "one 
would never think of calling supreme, altho one would as little 
think of colling them minor.” Of this grade Professor Trent 
says; 

"No attempt at enumeration is here demanded, but we may 
be reasonably sure that both Catullus and Horace belong to the 
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Roman list and Leopardi to the Italian. In Ensli^h we have in 
tltis class such poet-s as Marlowe. Ken Jon.son. Dryden, probably 
Pope, and perhaps Gray, Bums, Coleridge, Keats, very prob¬ 
ably Tennyson and Robert Browning, as well as Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley, unless the partisans of the last group suc¬ 
ceed in elevating one or more of them into the class of the very 
great poets. . . . We need not add the names of many corre¬ 
sponding masters of prose. Those of Charles Lamb and Lnndor 
end Hawthorne will be suflicicnt,'' 

"All that has been said," concludes the writer, "is intended to 
be suggestive merely. Kven if the classiricatiou has been made 
on correct lines, it needs tilling out and requires many qualitica- 
tions. , , . And we must always remember that any scheme of 
classification is bad if it tends to make our judgments hard and 
fast, it it induces us to think that we can stick n pin through a 
writer and ticket him as an entomologist does an insect. But if 
we use such a scheme intelligently, it may prove useful, if only 
by stimulating us to candid objections, for candid objections im¬ 
ply honest thought, and honest thought on such a noble subject 
as literature can notinit bo beneficial." 


MAETERLINCK’S NEW DRAMA, MONNA 
VANNA." 

F rom philosophy, natural science, and the contemplation of 
the mysteries of existence, Maurice Maeterlinck has turned 
to art again, to the drama, tho not to that poetic and symbolical 
form of it which marked the first period of his career as a play¬ 
wright. A new work of bis, a drama of human love and suffer¬ 
ing, of disillusionment and emotional struggle, entitled "Mnnna 
Vanna," has recently been produced at Paris during a " Maeter¬ 
linck week," for the Belgian poet-philosopher visitetl the French 
capital to superintend the production of an opera based on bis 
" Pelleas ct Melissande " and of the new play just named. 

In reviewing this drama, for whose plot Maeterlinck went back 
to the time of the Italian renaissance, Catulle Mendes writes in 
La Journal; " It is a very fine tragtply of love. There was reason 
for announcing that M. Maeterlinck-had abandoned the mys¬ 
teries—so alluring, withal—the shadows and the obscurities in 
which he formerly delighted. What was adolescent i i his ge¬ 
nius has developed into virile, firm, clear, rare talent, and, aside 
from certain chimerical thoughts almost superhuman, bis new 
ideal is represented by palpitating humanity, which loves, suffers, 
and thinks," 

The lesson of the drama, so far as one may be disengaged from 
the story, is said to be this—that sincerity, absolute trust, and 
faith are essential to love, and that distnist. jealousy, or the 
faintest suspicion destroys that sentiment. The plot, in brief, is 
thus summarized by M. Mendes: 

"Toward the end of the fifteenth century, Florence, at war 
with Pisa, almost conquered and reiluce<I her with the masterly 
aid of a mercenary soldier named Prinzevalle. Pisa is without 
provisions and ammunition, and must surrender nt the next as¬ 
sault The population is desperate, facing death from the ene¬ 
my's sword or from starvation. The commander of the Pisanese 
troops. Guido Colonna, is conferring with bis lieutenants and 
wondering why tho final assault is delayed. Guido's father, 
Monco, a philosopher and somewhat pessimistic judge of men 
and things, returns from the enemy's camp at this moment, 
whither he had gone under a flag of truce. lie brings amaxing 
news. Prinzevalle is ready to spare the city and to betray bis 
master, delivering arms and food to Pisa—but on one condition: 
Monna Vanna. Guido's Iwloved wife, the most beautiful and 
fascinating woman in Pisa, must como to Prinzcvalle's tent, 
alone and at night, with nothing bnt a cloak to cover her nude 
txHly, and she must remain in the tent till dawn, obeying Prinze- 
vallc's will. 

"Guido is furious at this shameful, dishonorable suggestion. 
Never will he consent to this sacrifice, be the cost what It may. 
Moreover, Vanna, the virtuous and gentle and good, will scorn¬ 


fully repudiate the monstrous proposal; of this he is sure. But 
the old Marco thinks otherwise; Monna will con.seiit. he savs. 
for the sake of the city—the thousands of women and children 
who are threatened with death. Vanna is called and inf»-rmed 
of the condition; she consents. She is ready to make the su¬ 
preme sacrifice of her honor. She thinks the victorious merce¬ 
nary captain old and ugly, lint her husiiaiid tells her that, on the 
contrary, Prinzevalle is young. Iiaiui.viine, and brave. He sus- 
jiects Vanna of knowing and loving Prinzevalle; she protests 
that she h.sd never seen him. He is mad u'ich rage, but had 
agreed to abide by Vaiina's decision. 

"She carries out her promi.se. At night .she goes into the 
enemy's camp and enters Prinzcvalle's tent. She is woundeff 
by tt shot Intended for smne one else just as she enters. Prinze¬ 
valle asks her a few questions; the atiswci s arc frank, simple, 
noble. She loves her liiisbaiid |)i'ofoiiiiflly ; she deplores the sac¬ 
rifice, but is resolved to submit to the tragic necessity. Prinze¬ 
valle, however, lias already been conquered by her charm and 
nobility. He had known her when she was a child ; was, in 
fact, her iilaymatc. nnd Innl loved her ever since. She docs not 
recognize him till lie recalls the past to her and tells her bis 
given name, Giancllo. 'Would you have loved me.’ he asks, 

‘ had not fortune se]Mirate<I us? ' ' To say tliat I should, ‘ she an- 

.swers, • would be to confess that I love "you now ; but I love my 
husband. ’ 

"He kisses heron the forehead ; she returns the kiss, and she 
is free, while Pisa is spared, Prinzevalle follows her into the 
citv. Her husband, anxious and distracted, meets her. She 
tells him the truth, but lie docs not lielicve her. She protests 
and asserts her innocence, but in vain. Prinzevalle is attacked 
and Guido plans terrible revenge. Hut he must know the truth, 
and promises to pardon Prinzevalle if Vanna will but confess. 

'"l*bis distrust, this jealousy, these manifestations of lack of 
perfect faith and confidence, kill Vanna’.s love for her husluind. 
She is now free; the real marriage tie is broken. She 'confesses' 
—accuses Prinzevalle of the outrage he has not committed and 
demands that she be allowed to determine liis niinishment. The 
iieople consent. Prinzevalle is placed in a aungeon to which 
Vanna alone is to have a key. She is to be his executioner. But 
old Marco is not deceived. He knows that Vanna now loves 
Prinzevalle. For Vanna a new dream lias begun, and Guido has 
lost her forever." 

Mendes and other critics find flaws in the development of the 
drama and object to certain episodes as too sensational and 
"theatrical." But they praise the beauty, sonority, and chaste 
simplicity of the style, the rare and original imagary, and the 
grandeur, boldness, and loftiness of the ideas of the “psycli^ 
logical " play. The ending, it is remarked, is too vague^for the 
average thcater-g«>er, llio siiflicienlly definite considered poeti¬ 
cally.—7>iinr/d/jnn madeJor The LriKSAKV Digest. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO NATURE’S LAWS CHANCE? 

T hat an eminent scieniiiic man should make a statement an 
si])paTentIy subversive of the foundations of science as that 
the laws of nature are changeable is certainly noteworthy. 
This IS what Prof. S. P Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, did on May lo last in ii pn]>er re.td before the Phil¬ 
osophical Society of Wasliiiigton. and now published in Stieme 
(June ij). Professor Langley's position is thiit there are no 
teal natuial laws; that what we call "laws of nature " are merely 
expressions to simplify the icsultsof human observation ; and as 
science progresses and viewjioints change, the so-called "laws" 
have to change toa He says: 

"It IS perhaps a hard saynng to most that there are no such 
things as'laws of nature*; but this is the theme on which I 
have to speak. 

' These, then, are the laws of man's own mind, or the effects 
of his own mind, which he projects outside of himself and imag 
ines to be due to some jiermancnt and unalterable canse having 

an independent existence. 

*'To decorate our own guesses at nature's meaning with the 
name‘laws of nature* is a presumption due to our own feeble 
human nature, which we can forgive for demanding something 
moie permanent than itself, but which also lends us to have such 
an exalted conceit of our own opinions as to hide from ourselves 
that It is these veiy opinions which we call nature's laws. 

“The history of the pa.st shows that once most philosophers, 
even atheists, thus legarded 'the lawsof nature,' not as their 
own interpretations of her, but as something external to them¬ 
selves, as entities partaking the attiibutes of Deity—entities 
which they deified in pnnt with capital letters—as we sometimes 
do still, tbo these 'laws* now are shorn of'the glories of their 
birth and state ' which they once wore, and are not turning out 
to be substantial things.* 

" But are there not really things (like the fact of gravitation, 
for instance) external to ourselves, which would exist whether 
we-werediere or not. and which are part of the order of nature? 
Apparently, yes.—but part of the iaws of nature, no! 

"The phrase even yet exercises a wide Influence, tho tt has 
seemed to me that a significant change is taking place in the 
leaders of common opinion with regard to the meaning that the 
words convey. 

"The present generation has begun, if not to be modest or 
humble, to be somewhat less arrogant in the assumption of its 
knowledge. We are perhaps beginning to understand, not in a 
purely poetical sen.se. but in a very real one, that there may be 
all around us. in heaven and earth, things beyond measure, of 
which' philosophy * not only knows nothing, but has not dreamed. 

"As a consequence of this, there is growing to be an unspoken, 
rather than clearly formulated; admission that we know little of 
the order of nature, and nothing at all of the 'laws' of nature.'* 

An interesting consequence of this changed feeling. Dr. Lang¬ 
ley asserts, is that a scientific man may now be more ready than 
formerly to admit the possibility of a miracle. Hume's argu- 
mont against miracles, he says, was ami is absuintely conclusive 
when we grant his premises—the absoluteness of natural taw. 
But there is much more mystery aronnd us to-day than in 
Hume's time. It may be, of course, that there are even fewer 
believers in the miraculons now than there were then ; but so far 
as the work of science goes. Dr. Langley asserts, belief shonld 
to-day be easier instead of more difficult. This is certainly 
piovocattve of thought. 

The writer next proceeds to deduce a warning for the future. 
What happens, be says, when a miraculous or unnatural event 
happens? Why. the "laws of nature" are adjusted, and after 
being enlarged by a little patching, so as to take in the new fact, 
are found to be jnst as goo<I ns evci' He goes on . 

"So It IS always, when the miracle 4<jr happened, then and 
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only then it becomes most clear that it was no miracle at all. 
and that no law of nature has been broken. 

"Applying the parable lo ourselves then, how shall wc deal 
with new 'facts which arc on tiial. things jierliaps not wholly' 
demonstrated yet partly plausible? During the very last gen¬ 
eration hypnotism was such a violation of natural law. Now it 
is a part of it. What shtill we say, again, about telepathy, which 
seemed so absurd to most of us a doien years ago? I do not say 
there is such a thing now, but I would like to take the occasion 
to express my feeling that Sir William Crookes, as president of 
the British Association, took the right, as lie look the coura¬ 
geous, course in S]ienking of it in the terms he did. I might cite 
other things, the objects of ridicule only' n few years ago, of dc- 
iNtte now, but which have not all found supporters who (Kissess 
the courage of their convictions. 

"The lesson for us in dealing with them is not that we should 
refuse to believe, on the one hand, and sneer at everything 
which is on its trial; for this, tho a very general and safe 
procedure, is not the one to be recommended to those of us 
w'ho have some higher ideal than acquiescence with the current 
belief. 

"The lesson for us is that we must not consider that anything 
i.s absolutely settled or true. 

"This is not to say that we are to be blown about by every 
wind of scientific doctrine. It is to be understood as a practical 
rule of life that we must act with the majority where our faith 
docs not compel us lo do otherwise; but it seems to me that we 
must always keep ready for use somewhere—in the background 
of our mind possibly, but somewhere—the perhaps trite notion 
that we know nothing absolutely or in its essence ; and remem¬ 
ber that tho trite it is always true, and to be kept as a guide at 
every turning of the scientific road, when we can not tell what is 
coming next. 

"Let us repeat, and repeat once more, that tho nature be exier- 
nal to ourselves, the so-called ' laws of nature * are from within— 
laws of our own minds—and a simple product of our human na¬ 
ture. Let us agree that the scientific imagination can suggest 
questions to put to nature, but not her answers. Let us read 
Bacon again, and agree with him that we understand only what 
we have observed. Finally let us add that we never understand 
even that, in the fulness of its meaning, for remember that of all 
the .so-called laws of nature the most constantly observed, and 
most intimately and personally known to us, are those of life and 
death—and how much do we know about the meaning of thtm T " 


EARTHQUAKES, VOLCANOES, AND SOLAR 
CHANCES. 

A t least one scientist believes that the recent West Indian 
outburst is connected in some way with sunspot activity 
on the solar surface. Sir Nonnan Lockycr, whose life-long study 
of sunspots has led him to believe that they ore closely connected 
with many terrestrial meteorological phenomena, has been com¬ 
paring records of seismic disturbances for the last seventy years 
with recently compiled tables of solar activity, and be writes thus 
to .Xatur/ (London) of what he has discovered. 

"1 find beyond question that the most disastrous volcanic erup¬ 
tions and earthquakes generally occur, like the rain pulses in 
India, round the dates of the sunspot maximum and miuimurn. 

More than this, the ys-year solar period established by Dr. Lock- 
yer. which coiresponds approximately with Bruckner's meteoro¬ 
logical cycle, can also be obviously traced, so that, indeed, the 
intensification ot the phenomena at the minimum of iM; is now 
being re)«eated. 

"In 1867. Manna lyoa. South America. Formosa. Vcsiivins 
were among the regions involved ; in the West Indies it was the 
turn of St. Tliomas. Then many announcements of eai thquakes 
in the present year before the catastrophe of St. Pierre will be in 
the recollection of everybody. 

"In the maximum in 1871-72. to name only West Indian sta¬ 
tions. Martinique first and then St. Vincent followed snit; in the 
next uuiximum, in 1SS3 came Krakatoa. 

"At Tokyo, in a country where the most perfect scismological 
observatories exist we find that at times near both sunspot max- 
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ima and minima the greatest number of disturbances have been 
recorded. 

“ V'ery fortunately, the magnihceut work of the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department enables us to associate the solar changes with 
pressures in the tropics, and obviously these pressures have to 
be taken into account and carefully studied." 

In conclusion. Sir Norman asks that meteorological observers 
in the West Indies and the surrounding regions will send him 
copies of their barometrical readings, showing the departures 
from the local averages for the two months precerling the erup¬ 
tion at St. Pierre. In this way he hopes that one or two years 
may be saved in getting at the facts regarding the iMMsible con¬ 
nection of the eruptions with solar activity. 


A DARING INVESTIGATION OF MONT PELCE. 

O F several daring ascents of Mont Pel^ while still in activ¬ 
ity. those made by President Angelo llcilprin of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Geog'nphical Society ,ire especially noteworthy, be¬ 
cause Professor llcilprin is a trained sciciitilic observer. The 
results of his investigation which have first been made known 
throw interesting light on the nature of the recent catastrophe in 
the West Indies, and show that many commonly received ideas 
about it have no foundation. Says Tht ikitnttjii American 
(June i4» : 

"The first ascent of the mountain was made on May 31, and 
the second on June 1. On the first expedition, when the edge of 
the old crater was reached, the party was overtaken by a terrific 
thunder-storm. Clouds of rain and steam from the volcano so, 
completely enveloped them that they were able to see only a few 
feet. Further progress was impossible, for on account of the 
electrical disturbances their compass refused to work, varying as 
much ns twenty degrees to the eastward. With great difficulty 
they groped their way down the steep ridge, slipping at every 
step; for the rain-soaked ashes aflordetl a precarious footing and 
threatened to hnri them down the yawning gulfs at each side. 
The terrific detonations heard were snp|>oscd to be of volcanic 
and not electrical origin, for when the River Fallaise was reached 
it was found to be filled with steam and mud indicating a fresh 
volcanic disturbance. The party reached Acier, caked with mnd 
and much disappoiuted. However, on the next morning. Profes¬ 
sor llcilprin was ready for another encounter with Mout Pcite. 
We can not but admire the bravery and devotion of this man 
who, with his followers, twice climbed the angry volcano, and 
who once, by a sudden dash during a lift in the clouds of vapor, 
reached the very lip of the crater, from which point stones could 
bo dropped into the white-hot mass, 300 feet below. Standing 
on the very brink of the crater, he was witness of a meet awful, 
yxt fascinating scene. As was to be expecteil, the principal out¬ 
put of the crater was steam, and but for a favorable shift in the 
vapor clouds the party could not have made the valuable obser¬ 
vations that they did. -So far as known, steam is always found 
in volcanoes, and seems to be the main cause of the eruption. 
Scientists divide volcanoes into two classes; the quiet, charac¬ 
terized by a flow of lava, and the explosive, characterized by the 
blowing out of fragments. Professor Heilprin states positively 
that no lava has flowed from the crater of Mont Pclde. One of 
the main characteristics of the explosive volcano is what is called 
the 'cinder-cone.' This is formed of material which is cast out 
and which drops back around the orifice from which it was 
thrown, forming a cone. Professor llcilprin, however, slates 
that no such cone was found iu this volcano. What was token 
to be a cinder-cone proved to be but a pile of ejected r<a:ks with 
no ccntr.'il vent. Of course, in the present condition of Mont 
Pel^, it is impossible to state absolutely that there is no cinder- 
cone, for it was possible to see down only about soo feet, and it 
i.s believed that the crater is much deeper than this. In shape, 
the uew crater appears like a great gosh in the mountain, run¬ 
ning north and south and expanding into a bowl. The fissure 
runs transversely to the old crater, and ap|>ears to have nearly 
rifted the mountain." 

Another commonly received report that is shown to be unwar¬ 


ranted is that relating to the supposed lowering of the mountain. 
Statements have been made that the mountain is now reduced 
to one-third its original height. This is now shown to be utterly 
untrue, for from a number of observations taken with an aneroid 
barometer it was found that the height of the mountain had re. 
mained unaltered and that no important topographical changes 
had taken place. The writer goes on to say: 

"The exaggerated reports may have had their origin in the 
fact that a dense cloud of steam normally «>vers the top of the 
mountain, which might lead to the supposition that the mountain 
was much reduced in height. From the investigntiuns made. 
Professor Heilprin considers violent eruptions improbable, Mont 
Pel^ has freed itself of interior pressure, aud while small dis¬ 
turbances may continue to occur, they will probably decrease in 
fre<|uency and |>ower. Hoivcver, no oue can prophesy with cer¬ 
tainty on subjects of this sort. Volcanic action is very little un- 
derstcKKl; new and unexpected plienotneua arc continually occur¬ 
ring. The explosion of flaming gases is unprecedented, so far 
os known, and was probably the main cause of the terrible loss 
of life. The electrical phenomena were also new. tlio they prob¬ 
ably did not play an important part in the destruction of the city. 
K|N!cimciis collected by Professor Heilprin show that the light¬ 
ning bolts were small anti very intense, penetrating the walls 
of the houses. No other volcano was ever so rapid in action, and 
never before has such a loss of life resulted directly from a vol¬ 
canic eruption." 

ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE. 

A COMPREHENSIVE abstract of those views of electricity 
that are based on the verj- latest discovery and ex|)erimeut 
may be found in an article published in the London Electrician 
(March 31). According to these views, electricity is a material 
substance, just as the earliest ex|>erinienters thought that it was; 
only, it is identical with ordinary matter, the electric nnil, or 
“electron," lieing nothing but a tiny chip sc^utrated from an atom 
of any elementary substance. The writer goes on to say; 

"The generation of 'electricity' consists in splitting off an 
electron from the atom. The electron then (iroduces a stress in 
the ether similar to that due to a 'negatively' charged body. 

The remainder of the atom acts as a 'positively ' charged body, 
tbo we do not know ns yet whether the (xisitive charge is dne to 
a special positive electron or not. If it is, we have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating the positive electron, but it is supposed to be 
abont ten times heavier than the negative electron. In any case 
we have here an elementary negative charge of about one-ten- 
billionth of the absolute unit and an elementary positive charge 
of the same amount. These elementary charges attract each 
other and repel similar charges. They c.vn associate with clus¬ 
ters of neutral particles. A negative electron thus associated 
with ordinary matter becomes a'negative ion,' and a positive 
electron becomes a'positive ion.' Conduction consists in the 
wandering of positive ions down the potential gradient, and of 
negative ions up the potential gradient. This wandering cau 
take place in metals. It then produces heat by collision with the 
molecules of the metal, and a magnetic field by the motion of the 
charges. In a liquid, the energy of motion is consumed in (he 
splilting up or 'ionization' of neutral molecules. Every current 
of heat is associated with a trans|K>rtation of ions, and here the 
whole field of thermo-electricity is entered. In the vacuum-tube, 
ions move with less restraint. Negative electrons are shot off 
from the cathode with the velocity of light, or something very 
nearly approaching it, and where they strike upon a solid they 
produce ex|dosive ether-waves of remarkable penetrating power 
which are known as Roentgen rays. Where they hit gaseons ^>ar- 
ticles they ionize them, and in doing so develop great heat and 
light, thus giving rise to the whole fascinating vista of vacuum 
discharges. Nor is their wonderfnl activity confined to the fields 
enumerated; for the whole phenomena of magnetism are ba.sed 
upon the electron. Whenever an atom has a high valency, such 
as iron, cobalt, or nickel, it appears that the free electrons which 
constitute these valencies revolve round the rest of the atom. 
These revolutions produce whirls in the ether which are known 
as magnetic displacements or stresses, or 'lines of force,' and 
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whenever a'conductor, i e.. a body containing Irccly movable 
loos (say one fur every $ ooo neutial atoms) is moved through 
these whirls, the ions are set moving in oppo.site directions with 
a vel'Kity ui about one centimeter per second, and we Itnve the 
whole phenomena of induced current.s. The enormous rapidity 
ol the magnetic revolutions may be judged from their probable 
period, which is about oue-triilionth of a second. In the electric 
arc we have not only a great exchaugc of opposite ions, but a 
vivid loniziition due to ultni-violct light, and Elster and Ceitel 
have .shown bow this ionising action,of ultra violet light may 
lead to the elucidation of all the probk-nis of ainiospheric elec¬ 
tricity. The late.st informatkiii, a-s recently supplied by us. 
goes to show' that ionization is constantly going on wherever 
there is matter, and that some borlies have tlio faculty of pro¬ 
jecting either negative electrons or positive ions with some force. 
These bodies, iikviadiutn, actinium,and jioloiiiuni, are then said 
to be radioactive. Hurmuzescu has gone further, and proved 
that the cicctrons revolving in magnets often shoot otT at a tan¬ 
gent and ‘electrify * a liquid in which they aro placed. 

"All these manifold applications of the electron idea show that 
we have here one of the most fruitful conceptions of the human 
mind. We have at last discovered, and even isolated, what we 
may call the 'electric substance.' \Vc can weigh it. and me.ss- 
ure It, and produce it in any quantity. It may yet prove to be 
the'protyle' of tbe pbilosophcrs—tlic fimdameutal and primor¬ 
dial substance of the universe. Whether it is that or not, we 
have now some deflnite and almost tangible nucleus round which 
to crystallize our thoughts. The 'electric charge* is now no 
longer a mere phantasm of the matbcmutician. It is a solid 
reality; as solid, at least, as a deui table. It remains ... to 
remodel our text-I>aoks in accordance with the uew truths, nud to 
build up our whole clectricul science upon the properties of the 
substance whoso conquest has been so long and arduous a task." 


GESTURE AND NATIONALITY. 

I T is comparatively easy to tell a per.soit of a Latin race from 
a Teuton by watching his gestures. A writer in /<i iicienct 
lllustrlt (May 31), M. P, Fardeaii. goes further, and asserts 
that every race has its own characteristic gestures, or at any 
rate its own system of gesture. M. Fardeau Iwgins by quoting 
Diderot's assertion 
that ail gesture is 
metaphoric, which 
he indorses as "an 
exact characteriza¬ 
tion of tills transla¬ 
tion of feeling into 
anaiogons move¬ 
ment." He goes on 
to say . 

"With primitive 
man gesture came 
liefore s|iecch. and 
It must therefore 
have been very 
complex ; it is still 
more m use among 
savages than with 
civilized peoples. 
We understand less and less tho delicate art of paiitominio, once 

to greatly appreciated. 

" Gestures may be divided into two great groups; 

" (1) Gestures of extension, which express force, joy, pleas¬ 
ure, pride, revolt, action fay the affirmation of the jiersonal ele¬ 
ment in the effort for life. 

" (3) Gestures of flexion, expressing fatigue, grief, illness, hu¬ 
mility. thought prayer, repose—the abasement of self with weak¬ 
ening of the effort for life. 

"Certain gestures are absolutely identified with certain feel¬ 
ings. To shake one's fist is to threaten ; to hold up one s finger 
is to warn. To indicate thought, we place the tips of the fingers 
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on the forehead; to show concentrated attention, we apply tho 
whole hand. ... To rub the hands is eveiywheie a sign of joy 
and to clap them a sign of enthusiasm. It would be easy to mul¬ 
tiply examples; afKmiation, negation, repulsion, are all indi¬ 
cated by motions that every one understands. 

’ Tbe influence of the brain over the gesture is well shown in 
the different professions, Tbe soldier has an attitude of exten- 
sioii; the priest, one of flexion. . . . 'The sailor, the horseman, 
tbe dancer [says Mantegazza] can be easily recognized: the 
banker, the notary, the lawyer have also characteristic gestures, 
but it) their cases diagnosis becomes uncertain.' 

' It is the same, in quite as great a degree, witi) nationaiitics, 
in s]>itc of tlic original diversity of the races that make them up. 
Tho mimetic char¬ 
acter of e.tch nation 
results at once from 
race, from history, 
and from climate. 

"The climato no¬ 
tably itifltieiices the 
number and mobil¬ 
ity of the represen¬ 
tative images, and 
the more numerous, 
rapid, and intense 
these are, tho more 
$0 do the corre¬ 
sponding motions 
become. In warm 
countries, cxistcnco 
is easy and all ac¬ 
tive manifestations 
are greatly devel¬ 
oped. In cold re¬ 
gions, on the other 
band, where the 
sun is constantly 
veiled by clouds, 
the man is self-con¬ 
centrated. sad, si¬ 
lent; for him life is a 
perpotnal struggle. 

"Mantegazza dis¬ 
tinguishes in Eu¬ 
rope an'expansive' 
and a ‘concentric’ 
manner in gesture. The first is found among the Italians, 
the French, tbe Slavs; the second among tho English, the Ger¬ 
mans, the Scandinavians, aud tbe Spaniards. 

"The physiognomy of tho French, says Lavatcr, is open; it 
announces a thousand agreeable things at once. The French¬ 
man, he adds, docs not know how to keep silent; when bis 
mouth is shut bis eyes and bis facial muscles continue to speiik. 
, . . Tbe Frenchman expresses what he wants by his face and 
his gestures; thus be betrays himself at the first giauce and can 
hide nothing. Mantegazza finds that our gesture is'eccentric.' 
In the physiologic sense; that is. expansive rapid and gay. 
This statement requires qualification, fur there are Freiichinen 
and Frenchmen; those of tho North arc sober in gesture, while 
those of tbe South, Provencals and Gascons, gesticulate with 
exuberance. 

"The gesture of tbe Englishman is fierce and harsh; lie sjieiiks 
briefly, brusquely; ho is cold, positive, forceful. His salutation 
is cold and accentuated, hut iiis iiandsliake is loyal. . . . The 
art of gesture, of pantomime, is uowhcrc so appreciated as in 
England. The English mimics are extraordinary. 'I must 
■ay.' says M. Eugene Noutoii, in his book on comparative phys¬ 
iology, 'that no spectacle in the wi>rld has impressed me like 
their performances. . . . The genius of the English people was 
there—harsh, energetic, sharp, and coid as steel, somber as 
storm and death, profoundly human. ’ 

"According to Mantegazza, the gesture of Germany is heavy, 
good-humored, and always ungraceful; many of the Slav ]>eo- 
ples are unwilling to look one in the face, and they have a false 

"The Spaniard and the Portuguese, altbo dwelling in a South¬ 
ern land, gesticulate little , their language is rhythmic, stow, sot- 
ciun; they are grave . . . their salutation is a little theatrical. 
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Tticir faces remain almost always imiwissive. owing Komewliat 
to Asiatic influence, but especially from a feeling that a Iiidal- 
go's dignity must not be compromised. 

“The Italian is lively, mobile, intelligent, gay: his language 
is harmonious, sonorous, warm, and luminous like his country's 
.sky. The salutation of the Italian is quick and full of feeling; 

his gesture colored and exaggerated. 

"In Najiles gesture often takes the place of words, not only 
with lazzaroni, hut even with princes. King Ferdinand, on tiis 
return to Niiptcs after the revolt of iSai, addressed his subjects 
in gestures; he reproached them, admonished them, and finally 
pardoned them, sending them nwiiy satisfied without having ar- 

ticiilatetl a single word.. 

“Our two pictures, made from instantaneous photographs, arc 
valuable documents for the study of Nciqiolitan gesture. The 
little newsl>oy is joyful. l:>oubtless a customer has Iicckoned 
to him . . . aud the whole body of the boy is stretched out toward 
the purchaser. It is the extensive gesture in its whole intensity. 

“Gesture in extension is also shown by the little lemon-seller, 
but it expree ses r e volt imd not joy. He is asserting, not without 
anger, with voice and gesture, to a too miserly client, that for 
one sou be gives five and not six lemons, as the buyer doubtless 
wishes .”—mtuU Jor Tiia I^iTr.RAXv Diofjt. 


HIGH SPEEDS ON THE HIGHWAY. 

T hat great speeds can be attained on an ordinary highway 
with moderate power has been shown by the so-called 
“ Baker torpedo ” automobile, which, altbo it ended its career, in 
a public speed trial on Staten Island (May 31), with a tragedy, 
seems to have made g<K>d its inventor's claim that sjieed de¬ 
pends more on construction than power. At the time of the acci¬ 
dent that put a sudden stop to the trials, its speed was estimated 
at 75 miles an hour, and it is said to have made 80 or go miles an 
hour in the West. Its inventor, in a statement issued before the 
trial, said that the practical feature of the race was to center the 
public attention to the fact that great results are secured from 
little power. He added : 

"We availed ourselves of the opportunity offered in this speed 
contest, that we might publicly show In a practical way that onr 
theory of electric automobile construction was based upon prin¬ 
ciples of applied science in which friction is dealt with and re¬ 
duced to such a degree that our small power demonstrates restttts 
equal to or greater than the larger, cumbersome, and more ex¬ 
pensive machines. 

"This really is the whole secret of the fast mile. We care ab¬ 
solutely nothing for records or racing, excepting so far as it 
serves to demonstrate better design and practical and precise 
manufacture. 

“The racer, being impractical for daily service, liecomes prac¬ 
tical to prove the correctness of our regular designs, for. unlim¬ 
ited by any demands for comfort or curbed by regulations as to 
speed, we simply carry our lines to the extreme to secure abnor¬ 
mal results, or, in other words, we magnify onr every-day theory 
of manufacture in a degree sufficiently important to attract un¬ 
usual attention.” 

In this case, the whole machine, cliaulTeuts and all, was 
covered with a turtle-or torpedo-like casing, even the wheels 
being swatberl in oil-.silk to lessen air-resistance. In view of 
the accident with this machine in consequence of the giviug 
way of one of the wheels, it has been resolved by the Auto¬ 
mobile Club of America to discountenance road-racing in fu¬ 
ture ; but recortls will doubtless continue to bo broken on sfie- 
cially constrncted tracks, and if the diiy ever comes, ns Mr, H. 
G. Wells thinks it will, when s]>ecial roads are constructed for 
fast motor use. we may see private vehicles running over them 
at higher sjiecd than that of a fast express. 

The Birth of a Crystal.— The formation of crysuis has 
been studied by Messrs. Richards and Archibald at the Harvard 
Chemical Laboratory, by means of photography, a special form 


of microkinetograph being used, by which magnified pictures of 
sucx-essive phases of formation could be takeu. The experimen 
ters wished specially to test the theory that in the primary stage 
of a crystal it is 11 liquid globule. The investigators summarize 
their re.sults as follows in Tht Scientifit AmtricAH siip]demetit 
(No. 1,379) : 

"It has been found possible to take very frequent photo¬ 
micrographs of crystals during their birth and growth. An en¬ 
largement of over 4,000 diameters was obtained, and both com¬ 
mon and (lolarized light were used. Only siilistnnces with high 
melting-points were examined, and the crystallization was al¬ 
ways from aqueous solution. No properly fociisetl image on any 
of the plates seemed to be devoid of crystalline structure. The 
growth in diameter during the first second of the crystal's life 
was found to be va.stly greater than during the subsequent period. 
Not the diameter itself, but a jiowcr of the diameter, was propor¬ 
tional to the time under the conditions used in our experiments. 

. , . We may conclude that whatever theoretical reason there may 
bo for believing that crystals always develop from a transitory 
liquid phase, the present experimental evidence is inadequate 
to prove that these globules attain a size visible in the micro¬ 
scope, except lu the case of substances which melt at tempera¬ 
tures not far from the temperature of crystallization.” 


The First Milliard of Minutes of the Christian 

Era.—The I'arisian papers recently annonneed that one milliard 
(a thousand million) minutes since the birth of Christ had elapsed 
on April 14. 190a, at 10.40 a.m. M. Camille Flammarion, the 
well-known astronomer, took exception to this statement and 
announced to the Astronomical Society of Frauce that, accord¬ 
ing to his calculations, the milliard of minutes was attained 
April 18. igoa, at 6 10 r.M. The calculations of M. Flammarion 
were pnshed to the thousandth of a second. Now comes the 
“Bureau of Longitudes" asserting that Flammarion made an 
error of nine days, sixteen hours, and thirty minutes. The calcu¬ 
lations of the “ Bureau of Longitudes” may be thus summarized. 

"We follow the Gregorian calendar, which is thirteen days 
ahead of the Juliaq calendar of the Russians. In the Julian cal¬ 
endar we bare a bissextile year every four years, or twenty-five 
bissextile years during a century. Until the end of 1900, the last 
year of the nineteenth century (for everybody except His Majesty 
the Kaiser of Germany), we have in the Julian calendar 47$ bissex¬ 
tile years. Therefore we have 36$ multiplied by igoo, plus 47$. or 
693-97$ days, according to the Julian calendar aud 693.962 days 
according to the Gregorian calendar until the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Consequently, up to January 1, 1902. we count 
for the Christian era: 693.96a plus 365 = 6>4.3a7 days. 

“One day being equal to 1,440 minutes. 999,830.880 minutes 
elapsed up to the beginning of the present year. To reach the 
milliard, we have to add 169, taominutes, equivalent to 117 days, 
10 hours, and 40 minutes. Jannary, Feburary, and March in¬ 
clude 90 days, to which we sliall add 27 days. 10 hours, and 40 
minutes of the mouth of April, which brings ihe milliard of min-' 
utes to April 28. at 40 minutes past 10 o'clock a.h .”—Translaltcn 
mad* for Tub Litxbabv Dicbst. 

SCIENCE BREVITIES. ' 

•Tlir dixniljr of a cable deapalch.” »»>■» Tkt Amtrkan Mathtnisl. ’U 
(Iven the annoooceineol Ihal an eiixlneer of Ihe Canary Itlanda has de¬ 
vised a melbnd of exlraclinx elecirivlly from the atmosphere • wtthoul Ihe 
uze of chemicals or a dynamo or any motive force.' Pranklin did a ihinx 
very like this when he flew hl» kiie i hot makiDB practical use of aimos- 
pberie electricity la a differeoi matter.” 

*A Ml MAKKAKLK phenomenon.” remarks Kaoailfiltr. “was recenilr ob- 
aenred on Ihe Californian coast One day last Jute a streak of • red wsler' 
was noticed some disiance off Ihe month of San Pedro harbor, which snb- 
sequenilr broke up into a number of patches, each of severat acrea in rx- 
lent Id theeourseof a few days these patches reached Ihe shore, when 
Ihe red color was found 10 be due 10 Ihe presence of eounlless myriads of 
animalcules beloncinx to the ‘ flsicellBte' aronp. At nixht the sea was 
brilliantly phosphorescent over the red area. The most extraordinary 
fad connected with the visitation wax the dexlh of a larce nninber of 
marine animals, includinx rays, sharks, and sea-cncninbera, which were 
apparently poisoned by the animalcules The liodies of these creatnres 
when cast npon the beach exhaled a most pealiferons odor. At least two 
hundred mileaofeoasi came nnder Hie Influence of the ‘ red water.'” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

THE MORAL ASPECT OF AN ACT OF COD. 

U NDER the above caption the London Speetiitor (May 17) 
ensages in the current discuKslonof the Martinique calam¬ 
ity in its relation to a divine Providence. Adverting tothcquea- 
tion as to how far such disasters are to bo considered actsof God. 
The spectator reasons as follows: 

“The consideration of instances shows that a disaster arising 
from a pure act of God is extraordinarily rare, and that as the 
standard of prndence rises, as the storehouses of experience 
expand, as the knowledge of the laws of natnre increases, even 
these rare instances tend to disappear. Many accidents that 
formerly would have been attributed to the act of God would now 
rightly bo referred to gross personal negligence. Surely, there¬ 
fore, we may have faith enough in science at least to believe 
that the day will come when men will no longer be afflicted by 
the dread of sudden and irresistible acts of nature that can not 
be foreseen, or if foreseen can not be prevented or forestalled. 
Is it. (or instance, too much to suppose, had there been in the 
town of St Pierre a high standard of prudence, a large accumu. 
lation of experience, and an adequate and (quite attainable) 
knowledge of the laws of natnre in their application to volcanic 
conditions, that this outburst could have b^n prophesied with 
certitude months ago, and the entire population removed to some 
safe place for temporary refuge? 

“If this is true, the * so-called act of God ’ takes on a new as¬ 
pect By means of such acts, through dread of such acta, the 
hnman race is compelled to develop to the utmost its highest in- 
tellectnal and Its deepest moral functions. Wo can imagine with¬ 
out irreverence the Creator saying to the created: ‘ I have given 
you inherent power to control and use all the forces of nature; 
tf you do not choose to develop that power these forces will slay 
you.* It will scarcely be denied that it is in the contest with 
nature that the highest intellectual faculties of man have been 
developed. It is less obvious, though equally true, that tt is in 
that same conflict that the deepest moral faculties have been also 
evolved. For nature has a way of creating new and subtle prob¬ 
lems that require for solution not merely intellectual, but also 
extraordinary moral qualities. The lawsof supply and demand, 
for.lnstance, have created great cities and industrial districts 
which have in their rapid growth developed appalling social 
problems, such as overcrowding and chronic pauperism. These 
new problems involve the year-long misery, suffering, and degra¬ 
dation of vast multitudes, and not merely—for one may use such 
a word in such a comparison—the one great awful pang of an in¬ 
stantaneous ‘act of God.* Such social problems are acts of God 
as truly as the volcanic upheavals in the West Indies, and indeed 
have more than once b^n accompanied hy social volcanic hor¬ 
rors more fearful than those which we mourn to-day. To .solve 
such problems, such acts of God, needs the highest human intel¬ 
ligence, the noblest human sympathy, love and self-sacriftce.'* 

It Is customary in reasoning upon great evils, indeed, all evils, 
to construct a logical dilemma, one horn of which excludes God’s 
plenary power and the other of which impeaches His beneficence. 
Referring to this form of argument. The Spectator says; 

"If the superbest manifestations of human nature are involved 
in the attainment of empire over the forces that are exhibited in 
the working of natural laws, then it would appear to be the mere 
negation of reason to say that because terrible ]>ain and loss and 
vicarious suffering are involved in the conflict there can be no 
God, or that if there be one He is either not all-powerful or not 
wholly moral. It Is not necessary to solve the mystery and ap¬ 
parent cruelty of vicarious suffering in order to justify the w.-i' s 
of God with roan, it is hy results that man is able to justify to 
himself the sufferings of this present world. He is appalled and 
horrified that the flowing Are of Mount Pel£e should have fallen 
upon the just and upon the unjust; that innocent babes and 
saintly men and women should have been overwhelmed in the 
company of the sinners of the fated city. But with reflection the 
judgment modifies. We do not know, tho knowing human na¬ 
ture we may surmise, what acts of sublime heroism, what deeds 
of noble repentance, may have taken place in those dreadful 
minutes of destruction ; but we do know that a disaster of this 


kind will .set science to work to devise warnings and safeguards 
that will render life among volcanic ranges safer; and we do 
know that already the thrill of sympathy through the world is 
awakening self-sacrifice, and is drawing together in joint effort 
for the sufferers alien races long embittered by clashing ambi¬ 
tions and the sound of war. Thus, even applying the slight test 
of near results, we see. in this extreme case, that the passion for 
humanity need not hopelessly descend to the denial of God. If 
this is so. we may surely affirm the moral aspect of every act of 
God. In a word, we have no more cau.se to deny the existence 
of God becau.se of a great and violent cata.stropbe than we have 
when a swollen stream drowns a home-going laborer on a dark 
night, 'rile difference is not in kind but only in degree. Nor. 
again, if we can trust God’s puqiose in the .smaller mutations of 
life, is there any suflicient reason to doubt it in the shock of 
earthquake? If we are to turn materialists, we must find a bet¬ 
ter reason than that conveyed when death Is simultaneous, sud¬ 
den, painful, terrific, and multitudinous.’’ 


THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY? 

NE of the commonest attempts now being made by persons 
who are trying to readjust religious formulas Is to con- 
den.se into the simplest and briefest form possible the essentials 
of religious trnth. In considering what is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, William Hayes Ward, D.D., in The Independent (June 
11), classifies religion as a section of ethics, and affirms that the 
contribution of Christianity to ethics consists of the answer it 
gives to the chief ethical question, vis.. What is man’s duty? 
Christianity’s peculiar and essential feature is the doctrine of 
Love: 

"Christianity first taught ethics its first principle of Love. In 
doing that it showed that righteousness, jnstice, common morals 
is not enough. Something more vital is needed, something more 
positive and forceful. Not to have done wrong is something, not 
to do to others what you would not have them do to you but it 
has in it nothing really divine. To do justice is but the neutral 
level of morals, not bad and hardly gootL" ’ 

The pagan religions and Judaism failed to be truly missionary, 
and could not become universal because they never made the 
positive doctrine of love primary and central. Love, towe\'er, 
to be developed, must be practically applied, and hence a con- 
version is required by it to service and to evangelism. Dr, 
Ward proceeds to eliminate as essential various things that have 
at one time or other been required as integral to faith : 

“Christianity must be a spiritual and not a formal, ceremo¬ 
nial religion. As it is not national, but individual, so it is not 
priestly, but spiritual. It accepts God as a spirit, who must 
therefore be worshiped in spirit and in trnth. Christianity may 
use days, places, and rites, but they are no part of e.ssential 
Christianity. Christianity finds use for the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath is not a part of Christianity. Christianity honors the 
church, hut can exist without the church. Christianity has two 
or more sacraments, but can dispense with all of them and still 
be good Christianity, for Christianity is not a body, but a spirit, 
and that spirit is love.” 

In a similar strain Dr. Ward rules out from among the essen¬ 
tials of faith the miraculous conception and other miracles 

"Christianity teaches biographical facts about Christ. but we 
must distinguish the important from the iion-lmporiant. It is 
interesting, hut not important, that he came as a child. Haul 
never speaks of the virgin-birth, jierliaps never heard of it, as 
the Gospels had not Iieen written in his time. Christ's miracles 
are interesting and throw much light on his character, but they 
have not tire im)>ortance of his teachings and example. Those 
teachings would be equally valuable if jesns had performed no 
miracles or had come to the earth as others come or had come 
(ull-growii. These biographical (acts, however interesting and 
however important, are not essential to the substance of Christi¬ 
anity. Christ’s command of love and hU teaching that God is a 
loving Father is essential.” 

A person may bo a Christian even tho unable to believe in a 
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future life and bolding to tlie doctrine of annihilation ; even tlio 
this involves disbelief in the resurrection of Jesus: 

“Christ's resurrection is of even more im|iortance than his 
death, because on it is based a considerable part of our faith in 
the future life; and it was of even greater im|iortance fur this 
reason to the early church A beliel in a future life, of blessed¬ 
ness for the good, and in which persistent wrong will suffer retri¬ 
bution, is of no little help, especially in beginning a life of self- 
sacrificing love; for in it self-love adds its aid to disinterested 
love. But a belief in the future life, and so in Christ's resurrec¬ 
tion, is Sot absolutely essential to Christian characier, which, as 
we have seen, is tno really essential thing in Christianity; for 
only the life of love is essential. It was in a flash of excessive 
and mistaken oratorical fervor that Paul exclaimed, ' What ad- 
vantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow wc die.' " 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

“TP the critical study of the Bible be accepted as inevitable 

-s and desirable, to what extent are the results of this to bo 
introduced into our Sunday-schools at the present time?" This 
question receives the consideration of several representative 
men, known either as Biblical critics or prominent Sunday-school 
workers, who express tbeir views in The Biblictx! World (May), 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of The Congregalionalisl wm 
of the International Committee on the Sunday-school lessons, de¬ 
scribes the situation ns follows : 

''A widening cliasm divides the teaching of the Bible in schools 
and colleges from its teaching in many Sunday-schools. The 
accepted principles of the development of life and of the growth 
of literature, as taught in public schools, are being contradicted 
in Sunday-schools, in the effort to defend theories of the creation 
of the universe and of the coni|>osition of the Bible which are 
contrary to known laws of the evolution of nature and of litera¬ 
ture. ‘I'be consequences of such opposing teachings are not diffi¬ 
cult to predict. 

“The ma'in conclusions of Biblical criticism are now accepted 
with practical unanimity by all scholars who have given atten¬ 
tion to them. They have been reached by patient investigation, 
and have displaced traditional theories among educated people, 
just as the truths of geology and astronomy have supplanted the 
age-long imaginations of men concerning the structure of the 
earth and the laws of the universe, that the suit, mo<in, and stars 
revolved around the earth. These conclusions have entered into 
modern Biblical literature as an essential part of it. They are 
assumed In nearly all teachers’ Bibles and recent commentaries, 
and in the majority of lesson helps. The last step, their accep¬ 
tance in the popular mind, can be hindered only temporarily by 
unreasoning conservatism, ignorance, or prejudice. 

“The Snnday-scbool is not the place to follow or to work out 
the processes by which these conclusions have been reached; 
still less the place to controvert them. But the results of critL 
cism, so far as they correct false theories of the Bible and il¬ 
lumine its revealed truth, should be known and used by the 
teacher to increase the power of his teaching." 

Prof. Willis J, Beecher, of Auburn Theological Seminary 
(Presby.), regards the Sunday-school as really nut a school, but 
a place for exerting religious personal influence ; and while as¬ 
suming that some results of Biblical criticism will inevitably be 
found there, he makes the following suggestions: 

“In my judgment, the most profitable study of the Bible, fur 
most Sunday-schools, is that which mainly confines itself to the 
contents and the practical bearings of those parts of the Scrip¬ 
tures which directly illustrate the problems of life and duty. Of 
all things, a Sunday-school should avoid neglecting the work 
which it c.tn do well for the sake of attempting work that is be¬ 
yond Its reach." 

Camden M. Cobem, D.D., of New York City (Methodist Epiv 
copal), thinks that the results of modern criticism should be util¬ 
ised in a greater degree in the Sunday-schools than at present. 
He writes: 

"That the viewpoint of present-day evangelical scholarship 


with regard to most Biblical questions is different from that occu¬ 
pied twenty-five years ago is also evident, not only to ministers, 
but to most of the intelligent laymen cuunected with our Sunday- 
schools. Even those who are not academically trained, or well 
read theologically, are sure that something has happened. Many 
of these are eagerly inquisitive to know whether there is a new 
' orthodoxy ’ which, while it takes account of all the valid results 
of modern criiicism, yet finds itself able to hold to the great fun¬ 
damental faiths of Christianity. 

“Notwithstanding, then, the acknowledged delicacy of the 
situation, and admitting that it is bettor even yet to do or say 
nothing rather than to do or say the wrong, thing, or the right 
tiling in the wrong way. I am beginning to feel that there is a 
present need in Sunday-school work of a greater utilization of 
the re.sults of modern Biblical criticism. 

“The main function of Biblical criticism in the Sunday school 
is to safeguaid the scholars from false teaching, so that they will 
not have to unlearn in later years what they learn in Sunday- 
school, or else drift off into infidelity. My judgment would be 
that qo per cent, of the prevailing intellectual skepticism has 
arisen because of childhood misconceptions as to what truths 
were fundamental to Christianity. These men have discovered 
the unreiiability of certain things which they were taught to be¬ 
lieve, and. supposing these beliefs to be essential to Christian¬ 
ity, they have given up all faith in the Christian system." 

Amory H. Bradford. D.D.,oneof the editors of The Otillook, 
notes the inability of the average teacher to teach Biblical criti¬ 
cism, and goes on to say : 

"But, usually, the work of interpreting the principles of criti¬ 
cism had better be left to the pulpit, and the Sunday-school con¬ 
fine itself to teaching the contents of the Bible, and to impressing 
such truths as may be essential to daily living. By this I do not 
mean that the new knowledge should be excluded, but only that 
for many years to come it will be impossible to secure persons 
able properly to teach or to apply it. simply because most teach¬ 
ers are themselves ignorant." 

Milton S. Terry. D.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist 
Episcopal), considers that the task of canying on critical Bibli¬ 
cal study is comparatively easy and one that ought to be under¬ 
taken. He says: 

" Every such school is supposed to be primarily for the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and why should they ignore or seek to 
avoid important questions about the original texts, the author¬ 
ship and composition of the different books of the canon, and 
their probable chronological order? Much information on all 
these subjects may be acquired without a knowledge of the orig¬ 
inal languages of the Bible. A competent teacher could easily 
conduct a series of most helpful lessons in textual criticism, with 
a class of boys and girls twelve to fifteen years old. by means of 
the Authorized Version and the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, simply comparing a selection of passages (e.g.. 
Matt. vl. 13: xvii. 21; Mark is. 29; si. 26; Luke is. 55 ; John v. 
4; Acts viii. 37: I Tim. iii. 16; 1 John v. 7). and explaining why 
such changes have been made.” 

A warning against merely destructive criticism is sounded by 
H. Clay Tmmbull, of Tht Sunday-School Times, who remarks 
that "a boy with a piece of smoked glass can see spots on the 
sun," while "it requires the ability of the scientist with the aid 
of the spectrum to show the beauty and separate colors ef the 
sun's rays." 

W. C. Bitting, D.D.. of New York (Baptist), not only bolds 
that Biblical criticism should have a place, bnt the supreme 
place in our Sunday-schools : 

“In so far as Biblical criticism is a method of study, historical 
research, scientific investigation, rigidly loyal to facts, and re¬ 
lentless in rejecting fancies, the sincere effort to treat the Bible 
honestly, there is need for it in every school, and it should hold 
the supreme place. There is no remedy for the foolish religious 
fads that have sprung out of false methods of Bible study except 
such a process. For such grotesque distortions and caricatnres 
of Christianity there is no preventive comparable to it. The wild 
'isms' which reach our churches thrive because of the very meth¬ 
ods of study which Biblical criticism corrects." 
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RECENT VIEWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 

''HE constant conflict in tlie Anglican communion Iwtween 
the “ Romanizing " and the “ Broad-Church ” parties con¬ 
tinues to elicit discnssion of the possibility of reunion between 
the Roman Catholic and some portions of the Protestant Church. 
Two books on this subject have lately appeared, the first in 
England, a scries of sermons preached mainly in Westminster 
Abbey by Rev. II. Hensley Henson, B.D.. entitled "Godly 
Union and Concord"; the other in New York, entitled "Eng¬ 
land and the Holy See." by Spencer Jones, M.A. These vol¬ 
umes are reviewed by The Catholic World (June), which 
presents its own point of view on the question of reunion as 
follows: 

"Sonls instinctively drawn to faith and definite dogma are 
beating their way steadily toward the center of sound doctrine 
and firm discipline: those of the opposite sort are gathering to¬ 
gether upon a platforn) bound to grow broader and broader until 
it is able to support all who arc willing to be called religious 
men, and who yet disbelieve in the existence of a living, infal¬ 
lible teacher. Instead of one kind of reunion, there are two; for 
some men rally round the dogmatic principle; others about the 
rationalistic. By every rule of logic and every principle of con¬ 
sistency, both these reunions should inevitably ^ accomplished ; 
and then, until faith has overcome, humanity will remain di¬ 
vided into these two hosts, the consistent followers of antagonistic 
standards—authority and private judgment. The pity is that, 
among those disposed to listen to a teacher, there should be more 
than a single camp." 

The Catholic World, however, makes perfectly plain what 
basis of reunion it would propose: 

“On what conditions will Christendom actually be united? No 
one has said; no one can say. An ideal is being sought for. and 
the conditions of attaining it have not yet been specified. Tho 
the proposal is as yet but a vague one; tho the outlook be haiy 
and indeflned, as is often and truly charged ; still, let us at least 
display some responsive enthusiasm in the presence of so splen¬ 
did a vision as that of Christendom reunited. But again, let us 
always remember that enthusiasm is not a cover for compromise; 
for even supposing, per impotttble, that the Church of Rome 
were to concede some vital points, her concession would neces¬ 
sarily be in vain; for the imstant it was made reunion with Rome 
would lose its charm for England. Rome's peculiar and nnique 
trait as distinguished from all other claimants is precisely her 
consistent and everlasting refusal to alter one lota of her teach¬ 
ing. '■ 

The advantages possible to Roman Catholics from a reunion 
with the Anglican communion in view of the growth of the 
American spirit are thus pointed out: 

" For ourselves in tho Western world a more than ordinary In¬ 
terest and importance attach to the subject of England's reunion 
with the Holy See. Whatever Mr. (Benjamin] Kidd's latest 
book may prove, at least it exhibits incontestable evidence of the 
impression America's prospects are making upon the world. 
Call them Anglo-Saxon, or what you will, the ‘principles of 
Western civilization ' have come to stay and to dominate. There 
is a reality nndcriying such phrases as‘the Americanization of 
the world.’ Even were Great Britain’s influence as a world- 
power to diminish, nevertheless the English-speaking races give 
unmistakable promise of playing a loading part in the future 
molding of humanity. What then? Why, it needs no prophet 
to suggest that tho reunion of England—or even of the High- 
Church party—with the Holy See would go far toward evolving 
a condition of Catholicism posses.<>ed of ’ Frojected Efficiency '— 
nicely adjusted, that is to say. to the needs and aspirations of 
the coming age. Were England Catholic again as of old, and 
America as Catholic as there is hope of making her. then we 
would hear no more of the popular calumny that our church is a 
thing of the past and built in conformity to conditions that have 
disappeared forever. 

“It is the fair promise of the future, this dream of a Christen¬ 
dom reunited and rejuvenated, with strength renewed as the 
eagle's. And it is almost all we have to snstain us while we 
contemplate the present distressing accumulation of numbers 


and power by the church's enemies. What can be done to fur* 
ther the realization of the blessed vision? No one dare point out 
in detail. But this is certain ; the first great need is readiness to 
concede all that principle will allow. The indefinite possibilities 
of adaptation, when things are viewed in this spirit, almost per¬ 
suade us to delay and speculate on what might I>e done : but it 
is unsafe to wander in this maze without official guides. His¬ 
tory, honestly studied, however, will throw a broad and search¬ 
ing light over the futuie by reflection from events and ch.snges 
in the past. It will even encourage us to dream of wonder work¬ 
ing developments. But before beginning to dream, there is an¬ 
other detail to be attended to. namely, the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere in which dreams will possess a strong likelihood of being 
reproduced by reality later on. We dare say the foremost advo¬ 
cates of rennion would regard it as an amply suificient cause of 
thanksgiving and joy If they could hear it said hy one and all - 
We promise that to promote reunion we will make every pos¬ 
sible concession which is not repugnant to inviolable principles." 

The same general subject is treated editorially in The Church¬ 
man (Prot. Episc., May 24), in a review of one of the books al¬ 
ready mentioned. Speaking of the proposition of unity on a 
Roman Catholic foundation, the editor says 

“The great fraternity of a common belief can not bo obscured 
by dogmatic differences and ritual divergences. The Roman 
system can never, from our point of view, offer a basis for a re¬ 
stored Catholic Church ; hut that the individual Roman Catholic 
should be considered anything but a fellow Christian and fellow 
citizen is abhorrent to the temper of American civilization. So¬ 
cial isolation on account of belief can not flourish in thi.s atmos¬ 
phere. Absurd and foolish things have been said in polemical 
attacks on the Roman Church. On both sides there are too many 
bitter memories. I.,et them be used as the lessons of past experi¬ 
ence. not as guihes for the future. The history of the civilized 
world since the Reformation has proved conclnsively that every¬ 
where human nature is found at al>out the tame standanl, lx>th 
In its excellencies and in its defects." 


THE SHRINE OF POSITIVISM. 

''HE memory and singular personality of Auguste Comte are 
brought vividly to mind again by the monument which is 
soon to be dedicated to the renowned philosopher in Paris on the 
Place do Sorbonne. This monument, the work of tho sculptor 
Injalbert, consists of a bust of the founder of Positivism accom¬ 
panied by two allegorical figures; one representing a young 
woman holding a child in her arms, supposed to symbolize hu¬ 
manity rising higher with each generation ; the other the figure 
of a yonng man in an attitude of minlitation, symbolizing man¬ 
ual workers called to intellectual culture. In these two images, 
according to a French critic, is resumed the supreme thought of 
Auguste Comte, which is in brief as follows; "Humanity, enfri-in 
cbised from all religions which in their time have helped to de¬ 
velop it. has no longer any other object of religious worship than 
itself. This is of itself its unique religion." 

The apartment in which Auguste Comte died (September $. 
1S57) in the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince. No. 10. where he had lived 
for sixteen years, has been preserved by his followers in the 
same condition as at the time of his death. It is the social center 
of Positivism. The following description of this apartment and 
of the ceremonial system of Comte's followers is found in a re¬ 
cent number of the Tittoresfue. written by Fehcien 

Pascal: 

"This apartment is a veritable sanctnary where the profane 
are admitted only as an exceptional favor. In general, admis¬ 
sion is reserved alone to niemliers of the Positivist Society. The 
apartment consists of a salon, library, dining-room, and bed¬ 
chamber. The whole furnished in simple style of the Louis 
Philippe period, for Comte wax by no means a rich man. The 
bare, shining floors are devoid of cither rngs or carpets, as these 
had not come Into general use in the time of Auguste Comte. 
Upon the walls of the dining-room hang a few photographs. 
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among which is to be remarked the portrait of Danton, who is for 
the I’ositivists the great roan of the Revolution, and that of the 
house in Montpellier where Comte was born, a very ordinary 
dwelling with a group of bushy trees separating the garden from 
the street. 

** I n the center of the salon stands a table which is of great lm> 
portanoe to Positivism. It has a round top of gray marble sup* 
ported by three mahogany legs. It must not be thought that this 
table serves for spiritnal manifestations, for Positivists adroit 
neither oceult powers nor the survival of personality after death. 
But nevertheless this table must be considered the most prccions 
object among the relics of Auguste Comte, for it was before this 
table that the great philosopher gave his lectures to the disciples 
that came to him, and it is around this same table that are ad¬ 
ministered the nine sacraments of the Positivist religion. In the 
salon, among other portraits is to be seen one of Comte himself, 
painted in such bituminous colors as to give him with bis clean- 
shaved face quite an ecclesiastical aspect. On the opposite wall 
bangs the portrait of Clotilde de Vau*. whose intelligent and 
tender affection exalted so powerfully the great philosopher and 
inspired him with his personal theories concerning the relations 
of men and women and the social mission of woman. 

In the library the b<K>ks of Auguste Comte arc ranged in two 
high cases with glass doors which permit their ordinary bindings 
to bo seen. There must be something over a hundred voinmes, 
the number which, according to Comte, should suffice for the 
library of every faithful Positivist. Chairs are arranged in this 
room, one before the other, indicating the present use of the 
apartment as a lectnre-rooro. From tbisoiic passes into the bed- 
ehamber where the philosopher died. His bc<lstead in plain 
mahogany. Empire style, is made up as if he were coming to oc¬ 
cupy it again. Alwvc the simple couch hangs a |>ortriiit of Comte, 
taken after his death. Upon the black marble mantle stands 
a vase of artificial flowers under a glass case. These flowers 
were the work of Clotilde de Vaux. A tea-pot in blue porcelain 
and the cup from which he last drank stand beside the super¬ 
annuated bouquet. In a |>unel beside the Ixul are sus|>endcd the 
garments worn by the defunct. One ean not help thinking that 
the preservation of the Icust objects which August Comte used 
by his pious di.sciples corresponds exactly with the Catholic ven¬ 
eration for the saints. It is not alone in the worship of the relics 
of Its founder that the rites of Positivism consist. It al.so |x>s- 
scsses nine sacraments, intended to remind man of his social 
functions in the principal events of his life, and these sacra¬ 
ments are conferred ujkju the Positivists of Paris around the 
gray marble tiible with the maliogniiy legs, which thus takes on 
the character of a veritable nitar. ' 

"The Presentation is the sacriinient of the new-born child. It 
is administered by the presentation of the infant some time after 
its birth to the adepts. The Initiation is conferred at fourteen 
years. It marks the entrance of the adolescent into self-con¬ 
scious life. The Admis.sion is accordcrl at twenty-one years. It 
indicates a conscious and rcflactcd participation in human life. 
The Destination, administered at twenty-eight years, consecrates 
the definite choice of a career in which one is to coutrilnitc to the 
universal life of humanity. Marriage is the foundation of the 
family. Altho there is no age indicated to receive it. it is pre- 
ferreri that It take pince between the age of twenty-eight and 
forty-four years. Maturity is eonferrred ujion n man at forty- 
two years. It reminds him of the fulness of life ujKin which he 
has entered. At sixty-three years a man receives the sacrament 
of Retreat. Death confers upon him the sacrament of Transfor¬ 
mation. and |iostertty the last and definitive s.-ternment of Incor- 
pi>ration of his memory and of his works, if he has iiccomjilislic-d 
any. into the coniiiioii treasury of the ideas of humanity. 

“Like Christianity, like Mohammedanism, like the Revolution, 
I’ositivisin counts the years from an era pcc-uliar to itseff. It 
dates from Positivists are therefore at present in the one 

hundred and fourU-ciitli year of the Groat Crists. They have 
likewise a calendar of their own. 

"Each monih is named after a distinguished man, beginning 
with .Moses and including Moiiier, Aristotle. Archimerlcs. Cwsar. 
.“st. Paul. Charlemagne, Dante, Shakespeare. Descartes. Freder¬ 
ick, and the French scientist Bichat—thirteen mouths in ail, of 
twenty-eight days each. Eacli day i» consecrated to one or more 
great men as in Catholicism tonne or more saints. 

•’The Positivists recognize the authority of a director of Posi¬ 
tivism. His rdle, while rcspeciing the independence of thought 


allowed to each one of the faithful, is equal to that of the Pope 
in Catholicism. M. Pierre Lafitte is still invested with this au¬ 
thority, which M. Jeannolle will inherit when M. Lafitte shall 
have received the sacrament of the Transformation, 

"Finally, there are dissenting disciples who reproach the faith¬ 
ful of the official church with giving too favorable an interpreta¬ 
tion of the doctrines of Comte to revointionary democracy. And 
among the adherents of the church of the Rue M. le Prince there 
are those who claim tbcir independence of mind from the letter 
of bis doctrine .”—for The Literary Oicut. 


A SCOTCH DECISION ON HIGHER CRITICISM. 
NOTHER significant indication of the increasing tolerance 
with which the higher criticism is regarded was found in 
connection with the proceedings of the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, May 33. when that body de¬ 
clined by a decisive vote to take action npon Dr. George Adam 
Smith's recent work "Modern Criticism and the Teaching of the 
Old Testament." The motion for tolerance was presented by 
PrincijMil Rainy, who argued it at length. It declares that while 
the members of the Assembly are not held as accepting or au¬ 
thorizing the critical theories set forth In Dr. Smith’s book, “it is 
not the duty of the church to Institute any process against Pro¬ 
fessor Smith.” This motion, which was made the action of the 
Assembly, contains this declaration; 

"The Assembly recognize that the discussions in regard to the 
origin and history of Biblical books, which for a number of years 
have exercised the minds of learned men, have tended to create 
|ierplexity and anxiety for many Christian people ; yet, recalling 
the results of former discussions, the Assembly earnestly exhort 
their people not to he soon shaken in mind by wliat they bear of 
statements regarding the Bible, or regarding some pans of its 
contents. These will in due time bo weighed, adjust^, and put 
in their proper place. Above alt the fluctuations of human 
opinion, the Lord rules and overrules' nud Ills word abides.” 

Dr. Rainy himself is tlie recognized leader of (be United Free 
Church. In the course of his s|>eecli. an hour long, supporiing 
Dr. Smith, recalling the time when people were troubled over 
the geological discoveries, be said, as rc|ioncd in the London 
Guardian (May 38): 

"New facts of science were then discovered and at first jicople 
were nnable to assign them their pro[>cr place in relation to the 
story of Creation; hut. when the facts were seen to be facts be¬ 
yond dispute, it was nut long ere the lnteri>rctation of Genesis i. 
was adiuste<l to the facts. he maintained, a certain amount 
of established fact had been recognized in speculations or criti¬ 
cisms by accredited scholars. If facts were facts, the iisccrt.Tin- 
ment of them was pure gain; let them never bo afraid of such." 

The Congregalionalist (June 14), remarking upon the ad¬ 
dresses of Principal Rainy and Professor Orr, says • 

"Both these Christian st.-itesinen made it plain that (he ques¬ 
tion was not what judgment should bo pronounced on Profe.ssor 
Smith, but what was to be the attitude of the cliurcb on the nad- 
ern iiwvcmeiit which is called the higher criticism. It was well 
described ns a movement of long gitiwili. widely spread, in which 
the trend of opinion of devout Chrisiian scholars is that facts 
have been made known as established which must be faced, and 
which require readjust men t of views regarding the chanicter and 
mctho<ls of the inspiration of the Bible. The vote of the Assem¬ 
bly not to institute any process against Professor Smith, 334 
against 3(13, places this great conservative church in hearty sup- 
|H>rt of full and free investigation into the Instory and character 
of the Scriptures of the (.Hd and New Testaments, and is not les* 
an affirmation of its confidence that these Scriptures coutain the 
supreme revelation of (JckI to men. It is twenty-four years since 
the (riiil for heresy of 3V. Robin.sun Smith in one of (he two bod¬ 
ies now uni(cd in this Assembly, on charges simil.Tr to those 
against Prof. George Adam Smith. The vote now taken indi¬ 
cates the progre.ssol the Protestant Church throughout the world 
during the last quarter of a century.” 

Zion's Herald (Juiie 11) notes the same contrast between the 
present and the past, and acknowledges the gain to religious 
freedom from the change that has come throughout the religious 
world. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

ENGLAND’S ENEMIES ON THE BOER PEACE. 

C OXTINENTAI. Euro]>e comments in a most tintiminblc 
fnime of mind u]ion tlic end of the war in South Africa, 
The German newsjiapers as a rule seem to be dii>conccrtcd. 
Ever since the Boer war bcg.in they have been denouncing Gre.at 



The s.-ime paper notes English tributes to the Boers, and says 
that these are inspired not by generosity toward a 1>eaten foo 
but by Uritain’s shame sit her own weakness. The lioers come 
inwardly strengthened out of the war, which cau not be said 
of Great Britain. Thus the comment runs in the German press, 
the Socialist I'ortvdns <Ber1in) not sparing the Britisli lion any 
more than the others. The terms of peace, oddly' enough, are 
not deemed so favorable to the Boers. The Rlitinsch-H'<sh 
fatkhf ZtilUHg says; 

"England now rules the Boer republics and will thus have 
vast {uilronage to bestow. The railroads will all be constructed 
by England. German monopolies, like the noted dynamite con* 
cession, will be done away with, ... In short another part of 
the globe is closed as a man for German labor products." 

French papers of the popular ty]ie indulge, as usual, in 
violent denunciation of everything British. The ministerial 
Ttmps (Pans), however, speaks in a dignihecl way, says it is 
glad the war is over, and attributes the peace to the King’s 
coronation. The Journal lU.i tUhals (Paris)says the terms are 
not favorable to the Boers. The Intraniigiant (Paris) attacks 
Great Britain as a foe to mankind, and it says that the French 
Miiiislcrof Foreign Affairs is in the pay of King Edward, altho 
all this seems to have very little bearing on the peace. The 
Matin (Paris), which supported the Boers, says th.'kt Cur<>[>u 
will breathe freely now that the nightmare of war is over. The 
Eiho lie I'aris says •. 

"The Boers are not beaten. They are more powerful than 
they ever were. They have given a blow to tlie tradition of 
British posver. The men called bandits by Chamberlain nego¬ 
tiated .as equals with Kitchener and .Milner." 



Tiik HoKK ; ‘IM eladly embrace you. 

THE BRnos- TJ Rladly be on a 
pvAi'c footing with volt, bul rou'vc shot 
off my leg* ” /Vr 

Britain for it, and preilicting lliut she would, or asserting lliat 
she slioiikt, go to pieces in tlie struggle so recently terniiualed. 
The Loudon Timn, llirtingh its Berlin corresiKinileiU. refers to 
the German expressions of opinion in the following severe terms 
“Tlie value of German comments on tlie restoralion of pc.'ice 
in South Africa is questionable, seeing tbal to ti very great ex¬ 
tent tlicy represent the reHcctioiisur iin|iotent 
itieiil, or despairing resignation, WltiKVcr 
during the last two and a half years lias fol- 
Imved the attitude of tlerinaii ]>itldie o]iiiii<in 
h.as enjoyed a unique op|M'nuiiiiy of eorrecl- 
ing false impressions regarding the distribu¬ 
tion I t the friends and foes of KngIntuI on 
the continent of Ennqic. . . . 'riiu German 
Goveriiiiieiit originally set the tune to wliieh 
public opinion danced. When the hopeless¬ 
ness and futility of the original policy shxid 
revealed to the whole world, it was too late to 
call back the forces of hate and calumny which 
had Ijccu set in motion, F.veii the vemi-ofnctal 
press could not be curbed." 

Tlie Kreu: /.eiluitg (Berlin), which has 
been bitterly nnii-UntisIi since the war began, 
says there may yet grow up a generation of 
Boers in South Africa that will reverse the 
fates of this war. Yet it thanks GimI tlie war 
is over. The equally anti-British Uamhurger 
yafhrichten quotes English comments on llic 
peace, and says they sliow how rejoiced tlie 
British are to get off so well and so easily, 

"Tlie peril into which Enghuid was led and 
which she has overcome was a deadly peril." 


The tniUpemianie lle/ge (Brussels), a Liberal and eiiliglit- 
ened paper, wbicli has denounced Great Britain through¬ 
out the wai.now calls upon tlie continent of Europe to cease 
slandering the Englisli. It says that the terms of peace are 
creditable to Iwtli sides and that the peace itself will be "last¬ 
ing" if Gretit Britain acts in go<id faith. In Holland, press 
opinion favors the Boers to the last gasp. The HamitIsbiati 
(Amsterdam) says that Great Britain will ret reap svhat slie 
lias wiwn, while the Sieuti't RoUertlamsche Conrant says the 
Boers could never have accepted the published terms of ]ieaco. 
There must he secret terms about wliich the world knows noth¬ 
ing. In S]>aia all the pajicrs. except dynastic .sheets like the 
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F.potKi (Madrid), insist that Britain is shamed before the 
world. The (Madrid) says the Ibiers won. Salis¬ 

bury and Chamberlain are the defeated party. As for the 
Nutinnallst pa|>ers in Ireland, they can not conceal their 
indignation at the turn of alTairs. The W'ettly f-rttman 
(Dublin) says: 

“ It Is very interesting to note the frantic attempts of the Jingo 
newspapers to prove to the world, in faee of the facts, that Eng- 
l,ind has conquered the Ki>ers. 'I'he compulsory payment of the 
war indemnity is one of the vit.al facts which they iiiid most diffi¬ 
cult to explain. Never lieforc in the history of warfare was the 
conqueror compelled to pay to the conquered a war indemnity of 
;^3.ouo,ooo. supplemented by a liberal loan without interest. 
Thi.s is indeed a decisive test which settles at once and without 
the jiossibility of doubt the vit.'il question which side won and 
which side lost in the war that is just over. . . . The credit of 
the peace which has just concluded belongs to the King and Lord 
Kitchener. Ilis Majesty’s interposition was inspired by Icindly 
humanity. .Moreover, he naturally did not desire to have his 
coronation marred by the coincidence of'Another Great Boer 
Victory.' I.onl Kitchener knew that the war could be no longer 
maintained. Peaee with ignominy is at least better than war 
with greater ignominy, which was the only alternative. But if 
the peace is to lie maintained, the curb on the tongues of Mr, 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner must not be relaxed."— Transla¬ 
tions mailt/or Tiir. Litssakv DiorsT. 


TROUBLES OF COUNT VON BOLOW. 

T he imperial German Chancellor, Count von Bulow. is in the 
midst of a series of complications that make bis task of 
"assisting" Emperor William very difficult. The Agrarians are 
said to have cowed him on the tariff question, lie has raised a 
hornet’s nest about his cars hy saying in effect that the Poles 
breed like rabbits and thus threaten to swamp the Germans, who 
breed like hares only. A short time ago he gave an interview 
to the Pairs Figaro in which he talked freely, if not sensation¬ 
ally, about tlio Triple Alliance and kindred topics. He said the 
Triple Alliance made for ]>caco and did not menace France, and 
that Germany wants jieace in the Far East and seeks only to 
build up her commerce there. He denied that Germany wants 
to form any sort of combination with the United States to protect 
mutual interests in the Orientorforany other purpose. These sev¬ 
eral utterances and acts have drawn down U|x>n Count von Bil¬ 
low a shower of press criticisms of bewildering variety and com¬ 
plexity. The Ttmps (Paris).speakingoffais'‘strangc weakness," 

•'Those who persist, in spite of one disappointment after an¬ 
other, in placing their faith in Count von Hiilow, in seeing in him 
something more than an amiable skeptic, an idle do-nothing, at 
heart indifferent to great principles, ready to sacrifice ever)'- 
thing in order to retain the good graces of the extreme Agrari¬ 
ans. and trembling at the frown of the country aristocracy—such 
observers maintain that it is wrong to judge a man out of his 
sphere, and that the real field for his capacity is that of diplo¬ 
macy.'’ 

But it is in this very fichl. pursues this critic, that Count von 
Billow shows his incompetence. Recent developments reveal 
that he is inferior to nearly all contcmiwrary statesmen, and that 
"be has few faults left lo commii.’' It must be admitted also 
that tile Chancellor made, even in the opinion of his countrymen, 
what we Americans call "a break " when he compared Germans 
to hares and Poles to r.-ibbits in breeding capacity. The A’a/- 
nisiht Volktstilung, a Clerical paper, snys that Count von Bil¬ 
low has in this hideous figure of speech passed judgment upon 
his own policy, for lie must mean that he wants to drown like 
young eats all new-born Polish children. The Tage- 
blail s.tys that there would have been a storm of indignation 
had Chamberlain talked like that in England. The Btrltner 


Stueste SiukrkhltH. an anti-Polish paper, condemns the’*luares 
and rabbits" simile. Attention is called in the A’a/zdna/ F.ti- 
lung to Count von Billow’s fondness for figures of speech in all 
his public utterances. Ho lately compared himself to the shep¬ 
herd Paris in classical mythidogy, who had to award the golden 
apph* to one of the three goddesses who conter.de<l for it. Eng¬ 
lish papers express the opinion that Emperor William can not 
stand Count von Biilow much longer unless he gets something 

done and makes less trouble Translations mailt /or The Lii- 

E«AEV Digest. 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 


M JUSTIN COMBES, the new prime minister in France, 
• is a pronounced anti-Clerieal. His name was practically 
unknown outside of his own country prior to the formation of the 
present ministry, nor did the great majority of Frenchmen know 
anything about him 
either. He was at 
one time minister of 
etiucation and stud¬ 
ied in early life for 




f 


rie 


od. 


altho now so much 
opposed to the po¬ 
litical policy of the 
Roman Catholic 
Church in France. 
He is alxiut si.sly- 


yea 


obi. 


the Waldeck-Riiusseau ministi 
that there will now begin a brisk 
quote Hie I-ondon Sptilalo 


practical, self-con¬ 
tained, and s.'ig.v- 
ciou*. The rest of 
the cabinet is niiule 
up of good material. 
M. Delcassi. Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. and General 
Andr4, Minister of 
War. Iioki over from 
The impression in Europe is 
nti-CIcrical campaign. To 


“M. Combes, whom the church fears and detests, will carry 
out the law against avsociatioiis till the monastic life becomes 
nearly impossible, and will endeavor .so to ’ laicise' education 
that the interference of a priest in a schwl of any kind shall de¬ 
prive it of all claim to siaie help, even if it is not treated directly 
as an offense. They will, in short, commence a campaign against 
the church which will stop short only of complete disestablish¬ 
ment. a revidiition of which they are a little afraid, because, tlio it 
would relieve the treasury and impair the soci.sl position of the 
bishops—a subject of endless irritation—it might annoy the peas¬ 
antry, who would have to pay for Clerical offices, which they 
have never paid for. and would deprive the state of all pretvxi. 
and indeed of all means, for restraining or punishing the more 
fanatical section of the clergy." 


French Radical opinion ccrtuiiily demands energetic action of 
the nature thus outlined. But the Journal itts Ptbats (Pansi. 
which is often accused of Clerical sympathies, has another view 


"It appears that M. Comlies is more concerned than w.t*. at 
first supposed in regard to the initiative of his ministry, aiul in 
p.'irticiilar more concerned with rcg.-trcl to the actual needs of (iie 
country. Ho is not quite so lient as his too assiduous friends 
tlioiiglit ii|xm a ]Mi1icy of combat and upon taking up his time 
wiili measures more scct.trian than cffic-tcious. Does M. Combes 
feel tlic need of ideas^ Where will he get them’ Radicalitm 
is the domain of (lassioiis without ideas, the chosen field of 
phraseology and the deniogog. It is a place of bitterness. 
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There is much ado without greatness. There is little thought. 
Wiil M. Combes have recourse to Socialist theories in the solu¬ 
tion of the problems that wiil confront him? lie has never 
shown much sympathy in tiint direction. The only thing left 
for him is to adopt some of the principles of the Moderate Repub¬ 
lican policy." 

It is noteworthy that the (Paris), which is the organ of 

the Ministry of Foreign Adairs, and was deemed extremely 
friendly to the former ministry, is expressing Itself with great 
reserve on the subject of the Coniljes ministry. This is taken to 
mean that res|>onsible parties arc awaiting developments before 
committing themselves. The French pres.H in general is taken 
aback at the manner in which imiitical events have shaped 
themselves. The measure of the new premier has yet to be 
taken nnd the results of the pending anti-Clerical agitation have 
to be seen before anything definite can be said. Outside France 
editorial opinion is equally doubtful. The P/ster IJoyd (Uuda- 
|icst) says: 

"What is going to hap|>en? Perhaps the prevailing state of 
things is so firmly rooted that the new ministry can not amelio¬ 
rate it. . . . The one consoling circiinistnncc is that Waideck- 
Kousseau would not have retireil had there been any doubt of 
the safety of the republic."— TrunthtlutHt madf for Tiis Liter 
SK v Du;r.sT. 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON. 

'I' 11E recent ap|M>intincnt of MichncI Hcrljcrt as British ain- 
A Iiossador in Wasiiington has occasioned wide comment and 
disenssion in the English press. The problem of l.,ord Pnuncc- 
fote's successor had been taken up seriously by one or two or¬ 
gans of British opinion. It was .agreed that the British embassy 
in Washington could not be rcgnnle<l by His 
•Majesty's (Sovernment as ii mission in a 
foreign country in the sense in which the 
British emba.ssy in Berlin, for instance, is 
so regarded. It wns also agreed that the 
man appointed should be one whom the 
Americans knew and liketl. Before the ap- 
|iointment of Mr. Herbert was announced. 

T/te Sptctalor (London) said 
" It IS our deliberate nnd firm conviction 
tiuit to this great |x*st should be appointed, 
not a member of the regular diplomatic ser¬ 
vice. but a man outside who is a |>ersonagc 
III English public life. The oflicc is nomi¬ 
nally that of an ambassador, but in reality it 
IS something much more—something differ¬ 
ent in kind. Just ns we enn never consent 
to the notion of speaking of America as a 
foreign nation, or of Americans as foreigu- 
ers—tlic British public long ago abandonetl 
that idea, and when it thinks or siieaks of 
foreigners never dreams of including any 
member of the Eiiglish-spcnking kin—so we 
v;in not regard the British embassy at Wash¬ 
ington as an embassy in foreign p.-irts, or 
the American embassy in I^indon as a for¬ 
eign embnssy. Those embassies stand on n 
lierfectly different footing from ordinary em¬ 
bassies. and their occupants must bo selected 
on lierfectly different lincsaiid with {lerfectly 
different intentions. The Americans have 
discovered most successfully the right typo 
<if man to send to us as amba-ssador. 'The 
moment the American envoy lands at South- 
.unpton he becomes a great figure in English public life, and the 
President and the State Department are always careful to send 
IIS of their liest. and to choose a man able to fill the part as¬ 
signed by the opinion of the nation to the amba.ssador from the 
United States. We must reciprocate, and send an Englishman 


capable not merely of doing the regular work of an ambasstidor. 
but of standing out iu American public life as a great personage 
and a typical representative of his country. He must, that is. 
be a man ca|>able of putting what is best and moat worthy in oiir 
public life in touch with what is best and most worthy iu Amer¬ 
ica. The fulfilling of those function.s will not in the least inter¬ 
fere with bis necessary and important official work. Instead, 
tlicy will faciliutc it. Americans are by nature impatient of the 
old diplomatic forms and pnnctilios." 

All this was said in the course of an elaborate leading article 
before Mr. Herbert's appointment had been announced. When 
the Herbert appointment had become public. The Spectator 
printed this brief paragraph; 

" It was announced on Thursday that Mr. Michael Herbert had 
bccu appointed to the British embassy at Washington. We 
stated Inst week our reasons for holding that in the exceptioniil 
case of Washington it would be better to appoint a distinguished 
Englishman rather tliiiu a regular diplomat. Granted, however, 
that the appointment was to fall to a diplomat, we feel sure that 
no better member of the service could have been appointed than 
Mr. Herbert. His career has been a most distinguished one, 
and he is said to be a persona grata at Washington, where he 
was stationed for several years. We trust that in executing 
bis high duties Mr. Herbert will remember that he is something 
more than an ambassador or the conduit-pipe for communications 
between the Foreign Office and the Suite Department. He is 
something much more than the British counterpart of the 
foreign ambassadors." 

But this is not so remarkable as a letter printed by The Spec¬ 
tator which throws a most significant light upon the work Mr. 
Herbert will be called upon to do in Washington. Tbe writer 
says: 

“Washington is. of all diplomatic centers, the one into which 
I would not introduce an outsider, however brilliant; to make a 
practise of such appointments would invite 
disaster, Tbe'machine '-the vast machine 
which carries forward eighty millions of 
those who speak our tongue—is really con¬ 
trolled by a small'family group' of Sena¬ 
tors. Half a dozen men in the Senate, very 
quiet men, men who would be the first to 
disclaim this influence—herein is the prob¬ 
lem of a successful diplomacy. What chance 
has an'outsider,' an admiral or a general, 
who comes to Washington late In life, to 
penetrate these recesses? Lord Pauncefotc 
never did. but during his first four years he 
was admirably servetl by at least two young 
men who would probably not have made 
that patient study of Wasiiington had they 
been assured in advance that the big house 
in Connecticut Avenue was never to receive 
them as amiiassadors. They would have 
taken elsewhere their genius for diplomacy, 
that infinite capacity for taking pains. Nor 
again should the chief bo a lawyer; true. 
Lord Pauncefotc was n lawyer, but he al¬ 
ways regarded that as a disability. The 
Senate is full of brilliant lawyers; I pity 
Mr. Secretary Hay if an English ambassador 
began to practise law on the foreign rela¬ 
tions committee. An ' honest English gen¬ 
tleman, ' if possible a rich man with the 
right kind of wife, but above and beyond 
ail tiiis. a man who knows his Senate ! I do 
not know what word to apply to that formid¬ 
able, almost impossible, body, the United 
States Senate." 

In reply to this The Spectator editorially 
pooh-poohs the idea that any "British ambassador will ever 
really succeed in handling the Senate, or the inner Senate, be 
he never so dexterous at the game." Be this as it may. the 
London Times, regardless of Senates and inner Senates, and 
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taking Us now ncu.il itro-Aiiieriran tone, longrntulaies all cuii- 
ccrnccl. thus. 

“Tl)«re )K, inOec'l, no more iiii|>ortnnt |>0!t)tioii iit tlie diplo* 
matic service at the present dny than that of Uniisb ninbassaOor 
at Washington, for there can be no more ini|>ortani task than 
that of drawing continually closer the manifold ticstrbicli should 
and do link together the two great branches of the .•\nglo-Suxi>n 
race on either side of the Atlantic. To that end it is essential 
that the representative of Crent Britain in the L'nitcd States 
should |K)ssess that sympulhelic understanding of the .American 
people and of the institntionsof America which the distingnislied 
representatives of the Vnilcd Slutes in Great Britain have for 
many years past |H>sscsscd of the British |>e>>ple and of British 
institutions. It is ticeanse lesjioasiblc Americans nru satisfied 
that Mr. Herbert possesses in n high degree that invalualdeqnal- 
ilicatioii tliiit they wciconie his apjiuiiitnient with the cordiality 
to which the telegram of our Washington eorrespondent bears 
witness. In fact they not only welcome it, hut we are told that 
they have done all in their power to let it be known that they 
desire it. Ills Majesty's tloveriiment would certainly have 
]>een, to say the least, ilbadvised if in these circumstances they 
had allowed their choice to be fettered by any of the ordinary 
cuMsiderations with regarrl to seniority which are. unfortiinnlcly, 
too often allowed to prevail over the interests of the publie serv¬ 
ice : and the diplomatic service may congratulate itself u^xjii pos¬ 
sessing amongst its relatively junior meniliers a man of suffi¬ 
ciently brilliant qualifications to have rendered it unnecessary to 
■■Mile outside its ranks for a worthy .successor to I-onl Paunec- 
fotc." 

As for Mr. Herbert |>ersonally, the staieiiieiit is made fiy iniiny 
paiwi-s and in many forms that he is a pcrfeei gentleman. The 
Westminster CitZftU (lamdoii) says; 

"Great Britain and America both like to send each other good 
representatives, and if in the Uiiitcil States they appreciate our 
ambassadors as much as we do theirs, there is no fear of oiir not 
getting on well together. Mr. Herbert, who is a brother of Lord 
PemliroWe, married an American lady, and therefore anything 
like strained relations between the two countries ought nalufally 
to l>e out of the question," 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF EDWARD VII. 

T 11E coronation has not been without its effect in attracting 
attention to the personality of Edward VII. The iinpres. 
sioij he has nvidc upon the world is on the whole favorable. He 
is csmsidcied an upright, capable, and coiiscieiitions niun who 
does what be can to make life happy fur his ]>c»|i]e. Hut he has 
shown a dislike to 1>eiiig a mere figurclieiid, altho lie is willing 
enough to hcaconstitniioiial iiionarcti. The Loudon forrvsjKuid- 
enl of The Tvenutj' Tost (New York) throws much light on this 
si<1e of his character: 

'■flc is evidently dctcrmincil to keep cie.'irty before the popular 
iniiiil the close connection K-tween the crown mid Parliament, 
and he is taking a nmeb more active personal interest in the 
course of administration. Hcoeenpivs himself a g<K,d deal with 
military matters. On several occasions recently I-ord Ki>lK-rt< 
has 1 k-cii recjnirvil to explain to the King, and this without the 
assist.-incc of a cabinet minister, the sco]>c and meaning of some 
of the peiuhiig changes in the organization of the forces. S>mc 
nioiitlis ago. when cert.-iiii new nnifortns were required fof the 
iruops, specimens were submitted to the King before iliov'were 
passed hy the authorities at the W.nr Offiev, and a couple of pri¬ 
vate soldiers, arrayed in the new equipment, were sent io M:irl- 
Ixirough Honxe for his Majesty's inspection. Tliccpis<Kle would 
not have occasioned any remark in Berlin, hut it is a distinct in¬ 
novation in Great Britaiu. Again, his Majesty is known to have 
kept a pretty tight hand over high military apjxiiiitmcnts. and 
he has insisted that bis v^lo in such matters shall not l>e, as it 
Usually wa.s during the later ]H>rtion of his prcilcccssor's reign, 
merely nominal." 

The habit of asserliug himself is said by this observer to be 
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growing on Edward VII. To quote again the exact words of 
our authority; 

"This new altitude on the pan of the King is not at all ub- 
likely to exhibit further interesting developnicnts before long. 
It i.s due to several causc.s. Admiration of the German Kiise; 
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has something to do With it. I'ntil recent years the unde and 
the nephew were not particularly good friends; but there is no 
doubt that the older man has been fascinatcrl hy the brilliant 
versatility and the overpowering activity of the younger. Con¬ 
stitutional kingship in the Victorian sense seems a pale and 
shadowy affair when compared with the solid flcsli-and-bhiol 
kind of sovereignty which the lloliciizollcrn dyii.'isly is supposed 
tocxcrci.se. King Edward, like the L'zar and most other Euro¬ 
pean rulers, lins been impressed by the Kaiser's example, and is 
not without the iiatural de.siic to demonstrate that he too can he 
a monarch who governs as well as reigns." 

'/'tie S/>ei t,ttor | London) recently declared that the inlcrventien 
of the Kiilg'in jwlilical affairs was unconstitutional and not to l>« 
thought of. Tills opinion it cxl>rcssvd in reply to a plea hy an 
aiinnymous writer in 7he Tortnif^htiy AV:’/>a' <I.a>ndon) for the 
King's intervention in the cabinet crisis, It was prcqmsed that 
Edward VM. should use liis personal infiucnce to make Lord 
Rosebery Premier. The reception this prop<>s.-il met wit'a 
showed that the King could not go very far in his imitaEion of 
Emperor William. A comparison of King Edward with hi! 
motlivr, as the ch.nracters of both were brought out by the Boer 
w'ar, is mride'as/ollows by the Lonilon Tunes: 

"It is worth recalling now that, while .she deplored the neces¬ 
sity of war, she never wavered to the cud in her convictinn that 
It must Ire fonght throngli. It is to her, perhaps above all olb- 
crs. that we owe the calm dignity of temper with which the peo¬ 
ples of her citqiire have passed through the greatest ordeal they 
have liecn c.nllcd upon to undergo since the downfall of Napo- 
Icon. Her son. King Edward, has inherited her siiint, and kept 
before her subjects the ideals she held up to them. They will 
show their gratitude, we may he sure, to tiim and to her in the 
august eercmonial now at hand, which he and they will rejoice 
to hold amidst the blessings of unbroken peace." 
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ary event of large present value, 
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-We warrant that It [the'Ode'] will be easily j Our BUSine88 IS tO make 

the Ancst poem which the occasion will produce. L i, ^ ... t-1 

The],oes that we have had from Ktpling are not fOlk^ COmfOltable 
equal to it. The Poci-l.aureate can not 
such a poem. It eapresses, In fine musical 1 
without a bit ol obsequious flattery, the we' 
which the procession of the British (leoples 
to their new King, end their 
more than glory, and their recugnitim 
task they have undertaken for the world. 
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My the Urgyr, loo**r itride, 

Hy th* mmpler e«»* and pride, 

My the quicker catch at laughter and the o 
look keener<«yrd. 

They w 


erday. 

From the rough red tidei «( 
slilps gu far inland. 

To kninloopa where the bIlUa 


Vhere endleaa palm-trerii 

My caflon, ford, and paaa 
My deaert and cnoraav 
In inowl like alinging U 
Ing glnsH, 

My every Inod nnd water 


Pnndy w 


acaa like burn- 


Clur (alliera died for England at th 
the world 

<lur inulhera toiled for Englaod w 
tler'a atnoke upcurled ; 

My packet, aleum. and rail, 

Hy portage, trek, aod trail. 

They bora a thing called honor ti 
did not quail. 

wind> of heat 


MacDonald'Heyward Co., 


1127 Broadway, New VoHc City 
Fine Wnich nnd Clock R.epniring, 
Dinmond Jewelry Remounted. 


NOW READY 


Siamese Twins 

And Other Poems 

Ity William Linn Keene 

Author of “ The Life of William 
E. Burton ” and " John Keese, Wit 
and Litterateur.” izmo, cloth and 
gold, ft.2$ net. 


EDWIN W. DAYTON 

Bookteller mad PubUther 
763 FIHh Avenue, New York 


FOK .SALK BV ALL JKWKSKLLEKS 



'or the longing that ia 
at tbetr aide! 

They may ‘itaUlah 


la their fathera dtd before them. 


They hare viaiona of a country that aorn 

They hare rumora of a region where the 
naught to rue; 

And never will they reat 
Till they reach the fabled Weat. 

That ia charted, dim but certain. In thi 
of the Brcaat, 

And lorcrcr 

dream comi 

In the North they arc far for' 
they have begun. 

The Engliah ol thice continenta who i 
rula front none. 

But follow on the gleam 
Ul an ancient, aplendid dream. 

That hai ■iianhuod for Ita fabric, perfi 


knd alowly, very ilowly, the gorgeou 
growa bright, 

A'here riae the four demorraclea of An- 
might: 

The KcpaUlc, lair, alone: 

The t'ommonwealth new-grown; 

The proud, reaerved Dominion with i 


O doubt not. wrong, oppreaaion, and vlolr: 

The ignotanceand angulrfa and folly of ilii 
Mual pau and leave a mind 
More aanc. a aoul more kind. 

Amt the alow agea ahall evolve a lo.'th 
kind, 

When over luat and carnage thegreat wh;> 
For atirely, very anrely. wilt come the i' 
Toatill iheahriekingahrapnel and bid tl-. ' 
Not as mvadera come 


larger ereed— 

The love that kttowa no border, Ihe 
known no breed i 
For the little word of right 
Mud grow with truth and might, 

Till munnter-hearted Mammon and !. ^ - 
plianta take Might, 

And vex thaworld no longer with rapinrand « 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL PENS 

over iorty yean - . —^ 







■‘SPCNCEifll A'W*" 

T® PEN CO ,, 


seket 1 (tr |Hr wrlllif bom 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, NEW YORK OTY 


many nattona to devoti'.'i 


O England, liltl 
ern tide. 

Having bred ao 
and pride. 

Very tenderly we turn 
With welling hcartathat yearn 
Hlltl to love yon nnd defend you,—It: 1 
of men diacern 

Wherein your right and title, might an 1 ; 




READY JULY I 

sA’Srms OF NEW V6Bkrp6«MERLvl;ALLird 

NEW NETHEBLANDS. By Dj. 

Inirodociory estay and b,blio|;i--^- 
ol ihe Library ol Coogresa. 
aopagct.untul. lyocopjc.on 


ly and txbiiognipliy by Fallx Nettmana 


eauptheeai 

HRIEF DE. From the kindred and the peoplen and ti 

... world away; 

For they know the Law will hold 
And be equal aaofold. 

With minarlence never qucitioned ai 
never mold, 

form and letter the i 


de paper nn t..so. 

C- — ‘oreUitw,, 

And beneath t 
Readen of Tan Lmaanr Diacar ara aaki 


iiNconroRaTEDi 
119 La Salic Street, Chkaga, IIL 
Manufacturrra and denlen In ne« and aetaad kMd 

Standard Typewriters 

Typewriter &u)}|>IIe» 


.mwi..j„ 


ThompsM't Ey« Watir 


Cioogle 
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Wb«n ynu hear ibe princely cuDcouru take np 
the word and ling, 

And the Abbey or our fathera with acclamalioot 
d f 

By the changeleu hearta decree. 

On all the winda ol heaven and (he correntaol 

Prom the vergeaof the Empire vrtll come, *tjod 
aave the King*’ 

—In 7'*f F-vtHiMg Foil (Philadelphia), 

May ]t, ie<w. 


Jepnlne and hointrdpathy, 

Paralyeia and chlorolof m. 

Khinocerna and pachyderm, 
Metaniptyclioeia, gherkina, haaqne, 
la certainly not an eaay laak, 

Allopathy and rheuniatiant. 

And caiaclyatii and beleaguer, 

Tweirih. eighteenth, rendervona. Intriguer, 
And b(Mt of other worda, alt found 
tin Englialt and on claaair ground ; 
Tbermnpylm, jalap, Havana, 

Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha. 

Are worda aome Aiat-rale apellera niiaa 
In dictionary landa like tliia - 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 

B. B. H._ 

Marconi brought hia * WIreleas* here and aent 
Some cabaliatlr. dota acroaa tbe Sea. 

Theae, we are told, were S'a. Sorely he 
From onl the alphabet choae well. They meant 
A riae m wireleaa atock. thoae lettera. See, 
Two daahea make (hem dollara Inatantly, 

$ « %. 

-PiXIKtNCE KIMRALL KL-9'^EU in 


Correeted PraverlM. 

When In Kome do (aal Hie Komana [do].» 

Too many cooka apoil the (broth) policeman. 

Neceaaily li Hie mother of [invention] thieves. 

Those who live by the [aword] pen die by the 
[aword] pen. 

There ia nothing we foiget sooner titan past 
[mlafortunea] favors. 

A friend in need ia (a) no friend lludeedj of 
mine, 

Tn withhold (ruth la [to bory gold) aometime 
Ihe belt policy. 

Small proAia are [a (ride) awect -er than none 

Mon proposea and [Uo<) diaposea] woman auea 

He (hat can not Rod wherewith to employ him- 
teir. lei him [buy a ahlpor marry a wife) adver- 
tiae In (he papera.—J ohn Ki.ioi, in Smart Stl. 

• [ I indicate words to he omitted. 


Try It.—A beginner in oewapapcr work lo a 
Southern town who occaaionslly “aent alulT’to 
one ol (be New York dailiea picked up laat rum¬ 
mer what seemed to him a’big atory.’ Hurry, 
ing lo tbe telegraph-ofllce he ’queried “ the tele- 
graph editor : ’Column atory on ao and ao. Shall 

The reply waa brief and prompt, but tothe en¬ 
thusiast unsatisfactory. ’Seod too worda.* was 
alt it aaid. 

‘Can't be (old in leas than i.aua,* he wired back. 
Refore long the reply came •• 

‘Story ol creation ol world told in bwi. Try it.* 
-Sew S’ork B/tmug h>tt. 

Ilia Orderi.—riiiring the war of the relicllinn 
the captain of a Maryland regiment noon to go 
into action was giving lostructlona aa to cooduci 
under certain conditions. *We are eapected to 
hold (hit poaltion aa long aa poaaible,* he eaplain- 
I eil, ‘attlin we are to retreat if (he advance of (lie 
I enemy ia not checked. But stand firm,’he went 
on.‘until yon aee (he whitea ol their eyes-and,’ 
he added, *os I am a little lame. 1 think I'll start 
now.’ Fhiladeiphia Ttmn. 

Willie*# Momlng III History I.- 

p »7-^ol. Read tbe Crimwu> 

9.01-9.10, Took notes. 

910-916, Wroto ‘Willie’ eight times in note, 
book. 


riay up, Vlgllaala. - 
Stand up, ye apellera, now, and spell— 
Spell plenakiatoscope and knell; 

Or. take aome aimple word as ebitty. 
Or ganger, or the gulden lily. 

To a|iell such words a* ayllogiam. 

And lachrymnae and ayochruniam, 
Apocrypha and celadine. 



The need of an Rif.light, fire-proof 
vessel for holding (emporary garb¬ 
age and ashes, and not loo heavy 
for a maid to carry, has resulted In 

Witt's Corrugated Pail 

Useful as an ordinary bucket, but better, 
safer, stronger and more economkat for ser- 
vanu, jan'ttofs, stablemen, etc. .Made of 
corrugaled sleel galvanited. Two sizes; 
$ gallon is 11 inches in diameler by Ijinches 
high; 7 gallon is x 13 inches. We will 
tell you whal dealer tn your town sells (hem. 
or send you either size by express. 

Write for booklet (free). 

THE WITT CORNICE CO.. 


916 915, Drew pictures nf Ihe lerlurer. 
9IS-9.Z9 Kaamincd scur on thumb, 
vriro A Matched penniva. 

9}6. Dropped a peony on door. 

9Ji6-9,)T, tiliuffled feet with the crowd. 

? syv »■ Squirmed. 

9)9-10.00, Slept. Harvard lunm^w- 


A Few ••Tll-lllts.**- 

‘I am a atranger here, sir, Can you direct me 
to a lirst.ratechnrcht’ 

“Oh. yea. Right round the enroer.’ 

“Wliat sort ol a preacher have they)’ 

"A very good mao.’ 

‘Interealingf 
’Intensely im.’ 

‘BloquenI 

•Very.’ 

‘The best pieacher in town. I suppose I" 
’frquealiooahly." 

’Whafa the preacher's name *’ 

I ‘Ah, my Irleod, that ia a question which mod- 

Two eommercfal travelers were compnring 

first, ‘and have only got four onters.* 

‘That beats me.“ said Ihe other , ‘I have been 
out four weeks and hare only got one order, and 


GUEST iimpatieotlyli ‘I lay. waiter, bow long 


‘How will you have your eggs cooked f** asked 
(he waiter. 

‘Make any difference in Ihe coat o* ’em)’ in¬ 
quired the customer, cautiously. 


Dept. K. Cincinnati. O, 


‘Then cook 'em with a 
!. greatly relieved, 
Beeden of Tbs LmsaaT Dmost are eaked lo men 



Warmer Homes! 
jjS!0/:7 SAVED 

^ W / O ON COAL BILLS 


II Your House U Heated by a 

FURMAN BOILER 

\ir uw/#/Dr 

***idd'i S*"***** 

n« lineffes Ug. Cs.. I Outle N.. Ciena. 1.1. 
Siwdn. JS omm at, n m n . ISCanbaaiSl.,\n, Vwt 
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ranllnueil. 


bankrupicy 


Moig*n, of All 

tupporia the 1‘anaiua route 
Dili j^enJing th 

Sdtatf • Dehale on latbinian Canal 
lUeU. Sraalora Sponner. of Wi^oiia.n, 
laiina, of Ohio, apeak for the Pauaiita 
henator Peitus ol Abhania, for the 


CHESS. 

(AU comiDuuicatlooB for ibi» Department ahoti 
bcaddreaaed. "Cheaa Editnr, UtTCRaKV 
Dicmt."] 


Problem ti8i. 
By G. HeaTitcoTr.. 
e. KingflM Seiitty 
Black- S.a |■iec*a. 


Nordrach Milk 
and Rest Cure 


Opora Jajrko Firat 


■ The Gent 
ia paaacd. 


al Deficiency Appropri 

The Spooner anbalitute for the 

. ..hill la adopted hv 

paaaed by- 


Hepbnrn Kii^ai agi_ 

• |Vote <^f 4a to 34. and thi 

«’■> 'be Philippine Cleil Govern 

e^rt on Military 


ia begui 
June JO -Setjle; Conference 
Academy A|J^ropr>ailon 


hate on the 

-''‘rbe’lYt 

the Army Appropriation bill. 

June II. //env. ^Hjehaiv on the Philippine Civil 

OTHBR DOMrSTIC NFWS.. 

June i«.-Senor Queaada. the Cu 
IB received by I'reaidrnt Kooae 
The Preaident nummatea Capta 
Clark, formerly commander ol 
to bo made rcar-admital. 

June ij.—The erulBenf.'jer<aNii//and Te 

uavra, tuprnieci A ... 
nod by the revolutionii 




PhoenicU, UIhct Cd. (Somhem Citikilb), New 
V«k, for brjin-wtary bouneiB men and lired 
wmmen, and ihrMewhoBuflnfromMil.Auiinila- 
rion, InMmnU, Nniraalhenu. 

All Iheteitrd methodi of Phyiiological Them- 
peotitl, Nauheim, Sfingtie Hot Air, Salt and 
Mineral bat hi, with Maiufe. Send fur Pamphlet. 

Addrv» 

The “NORDRACH" MILK & REST CURE 

PHOENICIA, ULSTER CO.. NEW VOItK. 


'p'O every peraon who iainierested wewiah 
to mail frtt a little treatiae which 
coniaina what we believe to be the moat 
remarkable body of praiac ever given 
remedira for auch formidable diaeasea. 

Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 

ARE BEING CURED 

by the TompkinS'Corbiii Treatment. We 
are aware of the prejudice against adver¬ 
tised remetliea in dangerotia diaeaseaL, bul as 
we do not claim whal we cannot do^ we 
covet invcstigattoii. In fail, this Is all 
we ask. 

NOTE i*.i}lJ'ndT~ 

i„.—-> analyaia, 

? CHARGB. 


Hy 

0. r, Wnt ;ilh Tarl 



GOOD INCOMES MADE -U- , ,_ 

I P R»(B)! PaRfmoHl 
”"*■ I Solved by M, W. H . Cniversily of Virginin; 
lev, I. W. B., Retlileliem. Pn ; C. k. OlUhi 


’< BOWOSA" the » 7- 
Moat Econamlcnl 
I tth. trsdlf • mark nxl Imupi. 
Oothd I 2 ej^ Md ISc. 

Iht 6f«t( ArMHcJfi Tm Ct. 




^*1 I t II f caiifci<»so« j 

P. O. Dos 2M Phlia^ A Weira,‘»K.Trilbune £ul'[dlng. New York. I 

Reodera of Tni LrrcRAjtT Diobt are naked to numtloa the publleatloa wbao 



rcault of impure drinking 
water. Use the Sat\llary 
Still and be a.wured that 
every drop you drink ia ahso. 
lutely pure. Write for book¬ 
let, Cnprigraph Co, 6S N’, 
Green .St,, Chicago, III. 
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[Juiie^H, l!M»J 


Moundirillr. W. V*.; M. Varblr. War».trr. Mm*.; 
A Kn.fht. HilNburo, Te>.; A. C. \Vhl(». Cum- 
bridle. M«« i O C- PltklB. .Syr««u«. V • Dr 
H, SteinberK, New York City. 

n?j<on1y>' The Kev. li. Dobbi, Neve Orlenna: 
K S. HerKUKtn, IHritiinithnni, Ain : W. W.S.. Rnn. 
vlnlph.Mncon Syntem, l.yovhbiii i;. Vn.i the Kev. J, 
Ik l.nw. Wnlhnlln, S. C.; Ihe Kev S .\f. Morton. 
II l>., EBinKltuin. Ill ; W. K. Coutnbe. Lnkelnnd. 
Pin.: Hr. J, H. .S.ijenevn. N V t Hr. H W. Fnn- 
nin. liackeil. Ark ; J. K. Whnrion. .Shermnn, 
Ten.: J. II Louden, ItloomlnKion. Ind.; C N. R. 
Knnie. tin ; K. O'C., .‘Inn Fnincinro; C. H. Sc-hiiel- 
der. MnKley. Ind.; ft Pntteruvn. Winnipr*, Can ; 
Ur. L K. Wilder, Brooklyn; R. 11. Renahavr, Uni- 
veimlTor Virginia; W. }. Leake, Klvliinond. V* ; 
r. W sliownller. WoahinKlon. D. C ; Dr L. I 
Boifeo, Aahtun, NeU; M.m N. NindorlT. Cnio. 
t.rid(;e, Mass 

I'oinmeiit* i*ys)- “Knlremely common: li«n 

iJlorsr ■; “lleanliful, proud-lookini;. well done ■- 
A K ; -Wiihoul * l.lem.sli’-p S F: “Very 
i"—J. ft. I,.: -The key would lx hard to find 


did It 


1 Black's 


-} H 


w. l-.i -Verv fine-- J. H. L 
il7«' -Inj!eiiiOiis--M. W. II.; “One of the I 
foul many. I'll wuiyer'-M. M ; ‘A difflruU 
•*crei"-A K ; -Very clever"-A, C W. 

Mr. Hamilton ia |o he cohcratolaled In rt 

than uny other prohlem ever published ii 
Lit rush V Uir.isT The move* lelied ui 
solve 0,0 0 R ^Q-R n.o,Q .Q, will not 

locounl of I Now. anv move of 

|■-R^lHV 


iP-U. 


A Morphy Muzio. j 

iwinic Brilliaot. Mr. Morpby eavr Mon* I 


.rin-t^in^tJ^riro^i. 

A Charming Charoaaek. 


Pears’ 

IVaih soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears' is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 

_ Bold all over the world. _ 

'gray hair rxstoreo” 



The New Vork-PenDtylTania Correipon- 
dence Match. 

The latest seme Ahnvts jor Knmes finlsheil New 

York •i«, l•enn»ylv•Bnia 1,6 

Cheti-Nalt. 

J'tf A’Ciiv/mr (Wirrtvr. Engli 


n Froblen 


, Problems to 


In addition to those repi 
Rev. P. r>. Thompann. Ka 
E. A Kusel, Oroville. Cal. 


P-l< « II 
ited. ft. U. 
I New Mar 


Chest hy Wireless Telegraphy. 


The firil 


ocean, wiii played on Tueiday, June lo. betweei 
the Ctinard ateainer Cam/.imj and the Amerkui 
liner ItittiJrlfiia The I'.enmeri were ahnii 
•evenly milea apart The eame. after i houri i 
minnieii. wna atopped by business call* Heie i 




A VAOATiOM OOMPAMtOM 

COMMON SENSE IN CHESS 

By Emwnuel Lwakar 
With all the diagram*. 75 I'eiti* net 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., N. Y. 


MONEY INVESTED 


hnuiiT^ul Cim'JpURA^VF. COLONIST v 
traicd mI our ranches 


MY MAID’S 

MANICURING MANUAL "r.'iTw 


Jn"', ^ a Brawny,°Kew'v'ork'^ 

WANTED. 

proIeMional mrit pre(e«Ted Weekly Mljry or gtMrjniy 
paid, fstve jKe, occupation, and relcvencet. l>odd. 
Mead & Company. Sew York. 


AUTHORS! 


Hirsh's Digest of Divorce Laws. 

A tabulated digcit of ihe diToere U«< of ihe I'niuil 
tarn. By Hvw. Hia-o*. Ne« Keriacd Mitlon. lok). 

S 1.50 net. iKMUye ] >t. Fiva 
.Putn.N 


'.m-. 


I f- K 4 

aP-KB i 
tO K(.B 

4 H-B 4 P-K 1 

If.,'?,* 

r K Kt-B J K B-Kt a 

K.-yi: 

to B-O Kt J t>- K I 
i.B-K HtjF-OKl 


I» ilic !I|^ Kt-^K.V 

igO-K, K-Ba 



our De»l luaue we begin pi 
nry Problemi Perioni intent 
the Solving Tourney must ae 
problems It otien happen* th 

them, are very difficult. 


shines brighfly in iLHousc"where 
©AP0M*Q^ abolishes dirh buh^Dirh 
and despair are close oJ-hin^-Try it-in 
your next- hou8c-cleanin^-®»-e^itf-«B 


write* ^ir It ,<() VemJil Ren^y Company, 
a trial bo<(lie ol Verual .Saw Palmelio Berry i 
one mail d.i*# a day |>cr1eclly cwrea citarTL 
Iiidi>f»tinn and cociail)iation It clear* the l|i 
nep «l all eon^silnn and InlUmmatUio and t 
ijtUiA and oaiarrh Iran tlie bladder and al 
trouble Iron fwoetate gtaod, 


^mcDmcAcr.w 




I Thompson’s Eys Watsr 


CIOARETTES. 


t of Tbs UrsBasT Dnsar are ai 
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RIGHT-HAND HELPS FOR 
EVERY DESK 


English Synonyms, 

Antonyms, snd Propositions 



The New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quctatlons 

Br K. IIOVT. 

Thirty Thousand Cbolf^ Qnntaliona with 
Eigbtr-«lx Thousand linn of Concordanco. 
An A|>|>Mi(lix containing Proverbs (mni 
the Ky«n<'b, Ctarman, and other modern 
foreign languages, each followed I17 its 
English translation. Also a full list of 
Latin law terms and their translatioua 
JRgUf Cotnmtiuttd bf 

Ei-Presl^snl Httriten Gee. Hcrsee Perler 
6c>. Sleatrl L. Woodterd Prof. GoUwle Siaith 
Xftr York ITtrnlil; “ Bjr lone odds tho 
best buuk of quulutions In eslsleuoo." 




-A-NKUTHOlOMTaTOKT- - 


THE GREATEST COMMENTARY 


For Laymen 
Students 
Clergy 

Taking it as a vtkalt, and as aJapUj ta rsrery class af readers, this Cammentary earniinet 
martaxeeltenee than any ather warh af the kind sakiek teat eter larttten in any lantuage” 
-- .. 


—ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 


KDUry hss brai a itaedard 


One-Third Less Regular Price If'l 


Malew 
Henry's 
Commentary 

ON THE ENTIRE BIBLE 

The work is a People’s and Pastor's 
Commentary and Hihle treasnra- 
hoQse. It is invaluable to all Paslori, 
SondaySchool Teachers, Saperiaien- 

S'SS 3 ’SsS 


“IT IS INCOMPARABLE” 




FEATURES OF UNRPPRORCHEO VALUE 


SPECIAL! S™ 



FUNK & VAGNALLS COMPANY, 


■oo^lc 




























































"Break 
The 
Bonds. 

Can you break 
away from cof¬ 
fee ? It proba¬ 
bly is the cause 
of your dyspepsia, 
weak heart, kidney 
trouble, sour stom¬ 
ach, an inactive brain 
ind nervous prostra¬ 
tion. You can easily 
■ :ak the bands that hold 
to coffee by using 
' Postum Food Coffee, for it 
requires no effort to slip off 
coffee drinking for well-made 
/Postum, and the change in 
r health is miraculous in many 
*ases. Postum is a food drink, 
ti in flavor, with none of the in- 
' juiious effects of coffee. All grocers. 


Trmit Mari 


White and Colored 

Shirt Waists 

We place on sale this week a very full line of 
high-grade waists, all made in our own work¬ 
rooms from especially .selected materials of our 
own importation. 

Scotch Madras, .<j 5010 $4.00. 

French Percale, 54.50 

Dotted Swiss, (Colored (roandi, while doll, 5 j 50. 
Scotch Cheviot, 54.50. 

Irish Dimity, 54.00, 54 50. 

White Pique, 54 75. 

Japanese 511 k, 55.00. 

White Butcher’s Linen, 54.00. 

Fancy White Cottons, 54.00 and 55.00. 

101 Pure Linen Lawn, 54.50. 
rl.| Any of these waists made to order at an 
h i additional charge of fi.eo. 

. Fi/, M.iiJ arJtri Jdw fremft atUntiM. 

m James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West ajd Street, New York. 


The Editor of the NEV ALBANY 
dad.) MEDICAL HERALD, to the 
course of ao article on the treatment 
of rheunutbrn, sayii 

*’But not until lately, when Taitae- 
liihine hat been employed by oa, have 
we obtained results that were even 
fairly aalitlaclory In the treatment of 
gout and rheumatism. By the em- 
pbyment cf this prepaNtioo I have 
been able lo relieve tome of the most 
dhtrening afflictions of this clast, and 
now regard Tartarlithloe as the mori 
valuable remedy at our disposal in the 
treatment of this class of affections. In 
rheumathm and In gout Tartariithine 
can be administered witli confidence.’* 


mmamm 


SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY 
MADE INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 

The Cyclopedia 
of Classified Dates 

Compiled by Charles E. Littlk 


All important known facts are recorded and 
classified for quick reference, including all 
the notable events of universal history from 
earliest times down to the present. Each 
event is brought out in its historical setting 
and its relation to all other events. Over 
two hundred thousand facts are given, 
classified chronologically under topics rep¬ 
resenting every branch of human interest. 

//« W: Jurti. UrCartk,. Eh 

"A nliuM. volume. MP: ‘ u ...-- 



OatOatt at Tai LmaiKT Diodt are 


wrlUnc to adTerUaera. 






































